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UNGULATA. Hoofed Mammals. Under thu 
Linmeus included the orders lielluee and Pecora. 

The foliate comprised the genera lu/uns [Horse], Hip- 
popotauls [Kivek Horse]. Sat [Si Yu.t], and Rhinoceros. 

The Pecora consisted of the genera Camelus [Camel], 
Mjtchu* [Mosciiio.fi]. Certiut [Dkkr], Capru [Goat], 
Gmi [Shklp], and lion [Uison ; Ox]. 

Elejthas, the only true proboscidian genus noticed by 
Linn&us, is placed by him in the order Bruta and section 
L" nocicvlata, in company with litadypns and Mijrmeco- 
phaga: but Elrplias and its congeners, both living and 
extinct, undoubtedly rather belong to the section Of Hoofed 
than Clawed Mammals ; and as Car as their hoofs are con- 
cerned, to say nothing of their general pachydermatous 
structure, arc more suited to the company of the Hippopo- 
tamus. Rhinoceros, and Tapir, than to that of Slotlis [Ai j 
Uvau], and Ant-Eatkrs. 

Here must be noticed one of those interesting discoveries 
which we have now, thanks to the diligence of our func- 
tionaries in foreign lands, so often occasion to record. 

On the 1st November. 1842, Professor Owen communi- 
cated to the editors of the Annals of Philosophy the fol- 
lowing intelligence : — 

The Professor had received a letter, dated April C, 1*42, 
from Sir Thomas Livingstone Mitchell, surveyor-general of 
Australia, in which that active and zealous officer an- 
nounced the discover) - of large fossil Mammalian remains 
in that continent. a The specimens from the Wellington 
Valley bone-caves'described in the second volume of Sir 
Thomas's work on Australia, and noticed in the article 
Marsupiai.ia [vol. xiv., p. 4G8], were remains of extinct 
species of marsupial genera now existing there, and of a 
genus very nearly allied to those living in that locality at 
present : the largest fossil, which had been supposed to 
belong to a Hippopotamus or Dugong, indicating rather 
an extinct gigantic Pha»colome ; nor was there any con- 
clusive evidence of a genus of placental mammal in that 
collection : Mr. Pentland however had informed Professor 
Owen that a bone of a large quadruped, apparently a 
pachyderm, from the Wellington Valley, is, as Mr. Pent- 
land believes, in the museum at Paris, So account of this 
bone appears to have been hitherto communicated to the 
scientific world. 

Trie fossils which Sir Thomas Mitchell transmitted in- 
coutestably establish the former existence of Ungulata in 
Australia, in the shape of, at least, one huge proboscidian 
Pachyderm, referrible, in Professor Owen's opinion, either 
to the genus Mastodon or Rinotherivm. These fossils 
consist if a portion of a molar tooth, and of the shall of a 
femur, with part of the spine of a scapula, and some smaller 
fragments of a long bone. They were found on the Darling 
Downs — those extensive plains marked to the south-west 
of Moreton Bay on mo»t maps of Australia, at the source 
of the river Darling, and upwards of 4000 feet above the 
level of the sea : Sir Thomas, in his letter, also states tliat 
these huge bones are found in some abundance. 
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Professor Owen found that the fragments transmitted by 
Sir Thomas Mitchell composed, when their broken surfaces 
were re-adjusted, the very considerable part of the right 
femur, and the subjoined cut [ Fig. 1 ; here copied by per- 
mission, together with the others) gives a view of the pos- 
terior and most entire surface, one-filth of the natural 
siie : the contour of the circumference at a illustrates, the 
Professor observes, the principal characteristic of the 
bone, namely, its being flattened from before backwards. 




Part of the light femur of extinct 



Professor Owen remarks that, with reference to the 
larger quadrupeds, the femur presents a similar antero- 
posterior compression in the elephant, mastodon, and 
rhinoceros ; but the latter animal is distinguished by a 
second external trochanter, which is not present in the 
Australian fossil. (Rhinoceros, vol. xix., p. 4GT>.] In the 
Megatherium and its congeners the flattening of the 
femur and its transverse breadth greatly surpass, he ob- 
serves, the proportions exhibited by the fossil under con- 
sideration, or those of the femora of the proboscidian Pachy- 
derms. [Elephant, vol. ix., pp. 349, 353.] 

But the fossil from the Darting Range was found most 
to resemble the femur of the Mastodon (vol. xv., p. 5), in 
being flatter on the posterior than on the anterior surface. 
Compared with the femur of the Mastodon gi± .intent, the 
fossil presented the following differences ; it was broader 
in proportion to its length :— 

Vol. XXVI.-B 
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The surface of the bone below the post-trochanterian 
depression 6 was more convex in the Australian fossil, and 
the prominence above the back part of the outer condyle 
was mure developed ; the small trochanter was narrower 
and longer, and defined by a groove along its anterior 
■art. The femur in the Mastodon giganteus, obser\es 
rofessor Owen, thins off almost to an edge at the outside 
of the distal half of the shall : in the Australian fossil the 
corresponding part is broad and convex. The anterior 
part rises higher above the level of that part of the femur 
in the Australian fossil than in the Mastodon. The orifice 
of the medullary artery was conspicuous in the Australian 
fosnil, at the back part, a little above the middle of the 
shaft, and towards the inner side ; the canal sloping up- 
wards. Professor Owen could not detect the correspond- 
ing orifice in the Mastodon's femur, with which he com- 
pared it. The Australian fossil exhibited a large medul- 
lary cavity along the middle of the shall, with dense 
paiietcs an inch thick. Total length of the fossil twcnly- 
two inches ; greatest breadth across the upper or proximal 
end, where the neck begins to bend inwards, ten inches. 

Traces of the smooth pitted surface at the broken distal 
end indicated the place of junction of the articular epi- 
physis, and prove that the entire shaft of the femur is, in 
this caae, preserved : a part of the epiphysis was anchyloaed 
to the shaft. 




Two or i»nilUn of moUt Inolh ofcMiurt AtNUaliM l':ich;.lrini. 

The portion of the molar tooth was obtained from the 
same locality as the femur, and Professor Owen observes 
that if it belong. as is most probable, to the same animal, 
it proves that animal to be most nearly allied to Dinnlhe- 
riuin and Mastodon gurautens, in which the grinding sur- 
face of the teeth is raised into broad, transverse ridces. 
Part , of two of the anterior ridges, and a smaller or lower 
one which runs across the base of the first, at the anterior 
part of the crown of the tooth, are preserved in the speci- 
men. The apex of both the higher ridges has been worn 
l>y mastication, but not to tiie extent usually seen in the 
small deciduous molars of the Mastodons: there is less 
trace of a division of the summit of the ridge into mam ■ 
millif. the Professor observes, than would be presented by 
a similar-sized molar, equally worn down, of the Mastwlon 
giganteut, in which the two mammilla? would be indicated 
by a median constrietion. The tiansverse ridges, he 
remarks, are still more subdivided in the other known 
species, as M. longirostris, M. latidens, M. angnstidrns, or 
IS. tUphatttoiJe* : the Australian tooth he found to bear a 



greater resemblance to that of the Dinotherium in the 
simplicity of the transverse eminences; but he notices a 
deposit of cement, or crusta petrota, at the bottom of the 
intervening valleys, which he had not observed in any Dino- 
therian molar. 

Professor Owen refers to the additional proof of the close 
relationship of the Mastodon to the Dinotherium, derived 
from the discovery of the two tusks of the lower jaw in the 
young individuals of the Mastodon, and the retention of one 
of these as a sexual distinction of the male in Mastodon 
gigantetu ; and he is of opinion that the highly interest- 
ing member of the antient fauna of Australia revealed by 
the remains above described must be referred, on then 
evidence, to the same natural family of gigantic Pachy- 
derms as that which includes the Mastodons and the Dino- 
theres, and to a species distinct from any yet determined : 
but he, wisely as we think, abstains from the imposition of 
any generic or specific name, until the requisite characters 
are obtained : these he has reason to expect will be forth- 
coming from specimens about to be collected by the ener- 
getic officer to whom zoologists are indebted for so many 
additions to the fossil fauna of New South Wales. 

' The fossils above described.' says Professor Owen, in 
conclusion, ' w ill be presented, in tne name of Sir T. L. 
Mitchell, to the Museum of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, London. They cannot be contemplated without 
suggesting many interesting reflections. They tell us 
plainly that the time was when Australia's arid plains were 
trodden by the hoofs of heavy Pachyderms; but could tin- 
land then have been, as now, parched by long-continued 
droughts, with dry river-courses, containing here and there 
a pond of water ? All the facts and analogies which throw 
light on the habits of the extinct Mastodons and Dino- 
theres indicate these creatures to have been frequenters of 
marshes, swamps, or lakes. Other relations of land and 
aea than now characterise the southern hemisphere, a dif- 
ferent condition of the surface of the land and of the 
meteoric influences governing the proportion and distribu- 
tion of fresh-water on that surface, may therefore be con- 
jectured to have prevailed when huge Mastodoutoid Pa- 
chyderms constituted part of the quadruped population of 
Australia. May not the change from a more humid cli- 
mate to the present particularly dry one have been the 
cause, or chief cause, of the extinction of such Pachy- 
derms? Was not the antient Terra Australis. when so 
populated, of greater extent than the present insular con- 
tinent? The mutual dependences between large mam- 
malian quadrupeds and other members of the nnimal 
kingdom suggest other reflections in connection with the 
present fossil. If the extinct species ever so abounded as 
to require its redundancy to be suppressed by a carnivorous 
enemy, then some destructive species of this kind must 
have coexisted, of larger dimensions than the extinct 
Dasyurus la nk trhu, the antient destroyer of the now 
equally extinct gigantic Kangaroos, Marrojnts Titan, &c. 
wiiose remains were discovered in the bone-caves of Wel- 
lington Valley. Extremely few coprophngous beetles 
ha\e hitherto, I believe, been found in Australia; and the 
scarcity of such is readily explained by the absence of 
native species of large herbivorous mammals; hut the 
dung of the Mast odontoid quadrupeds which formerly 
existed in Australia must then have afforded the requisite 
conditions for a greater abundance of such Cofroptrra. 
These and other speculations are naturally suggested by 
the highly interesting fossils here described. The great 
importance of such organic remains will be obvious from 
the few inference* which have been briefly noted: our 
obligations to the enlightened collector and transmitter of 
the Mastodoutoid fossils are great, and the arrival of 
additional facts and specimens will be most earnestly 
welcomed.' . 

In conclusion, we would remark that Mijfadon [Unai] 
appears to be the singular link connecting the two great 
groups I 'ngulafa and Ungvictlata ; for Mylodon has 
both hoofs and claws on the same foot. 

UNICORN. 'Concerning the Unicorn, different opi- 
nions prevail among authors.' says the author of ' Thau- 
matographia Naturalis' (.1633:, 'and he adds that some 
doubt, others deny, and a third class affirm its existence. 

Ctesias. the author probably whom Aristotle followed, 
describes the Wild Asses of India {Zvoi fiypim) as equal to 
the horse in size, and even larger, with white bodies, red 
heads, bluish eyes, and a hom on the forehead a cubit in 
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length. For thp space ol' two palms from the forehead 
this Imn is entirely white, the middle part is black, and 
the extremity is red and pointed. Dnnking-vessels are 
made of it, and those who use them are subject neither to 
convulsions, epilepsy, nor poison, provided that before 
taking the poison or after they drink from these cups 
water, wine, or any other liquor. After some other par- 
ticulars, Ctesias describes these animals as very swift and 
very strong. When one of them begins to move, its pace- 
is slow, but as it advances the pace increases, and it runs 
taster. Naturally these animals are not ferocious; but 
when they rind themselves and their young surrounded by 
horsemen, thev do not abandon their offspring, but defend 
themselves by striking with their horns, kicking and biting, 
and so slay many men and horses. The animal is also shot 
with arrows and brought down with darts ■ for it is impos- 
sible to take it alive. Its flesh is too bitter for food, but it 
is hunted for its horn and astragalus, which last Ctesias 
declares that lie saw. ( Ctesias. ed. Bahr, pp. 253, 329, 363. 

Ari*totle notices the Indian Ass as a suhpede which has 
a horn, and the only one of the soli pedes possessing an 
astragalus. Hist. Atiiin., ii. 1.) He adds, in the third 
book, on the parts of animals, that those beasts which have 
only a single horn have it in the middle ol their head ; 
and evidently speaks of the Indian Ass from the accounts 
of others. 

Herodotus (iv. 191 ^ mentions asses f'>vot' having horns ; 
and Strabo '\v„ p. lt)09. Oxford, folio) refers to Unicorn 
horses with the heads of deer. 

Oppian 'Cyn'eet., ii., line 90 ) notices the Aonian bulls 
with undivided hools and a single median horn between 
their temples, whereas the Armenian bulls have two. 

Caesar ( Dr Brtfo Oattico, vi., 20 .when referring to the mul- 
titude of animals bred in the great Hercynian forest, speaks, 
probably from hearsay, of an ox with the figure of a deer, 
from the middle of whose forehead a single horn stands out 
higher and more direct than any horns known to him. He 
adds that from the top oftliis horn branches like palms are 
diffused, that the nature of Ihe male and female is the 
same, and that the form and size of their horns are similar. 
He then notices the Elk. 

Pliny, who, to be sure, places it in the company of the 
Manlirhora. the Catnklrjuif, and the Bnsilixk, notices it 
es a very ferocious beast (asperrimam feram ';, similar in 
the rest of its body to a horse, with the head of a deer, the 
feet of an elephant, the tail of a boar, a deep bellowing 
voice ■ mugitu gravi). and a single black horn two cubits 
in length standing out in the middle of its lorehead. He 
adds, * Hanc feram vivam negant capi.' 4 that it cannot be 
taken alive' I'.S'tt. Hist., viii. 21); and some such excuse 
may have been neeessai v in those days for not producing 
the living animal upon tiie arena of the amphitheatre. 

Out of this passage most of the modem Unicorns have 
been described and figured. But let us pause to scan it. 
The body of the horse and the head of the deer appear to 
be but vague sketches : the feet of the elephant and the 
tail of a boar point at once to a pachydermatous animal ; 
and the single black horn, allowing for a little exaggera- 
tion as to its length, well fits the two last-mentioned con- 
ditions, and will apply to one of the species of Rhino- 



Our limits will not permit us to follow out in detail the 
descriptions of the numerous writer* who have treated of 
this subject, among whom are ./Khan, Philostratus, and 
Solinus, ./Eneas Sylvius, Marco Polo, Gesner, Cardan, Gar- 
zias ab Horto, Andreas Marinus, Andreas Baccius, Bartho- 
linus, Aldrovandus. Jonston, &c. Some however of the 
modern descriptions of the Unicorn may be excepted. 
Garcias noted down n description of this marv ellous crea- 
ture from one who alleged that he had seen it. The seer 
affirmed that it was endowed with a wonderful horn, which 
it would sometimes turn to the left and right, at others 
raise, and then again depress.* Ludovicus Vartomanus 
wntes that he saw two sent to the Sultan from Ethiopia, 
and kept in a repository' at Mahomet's tomb in Mecca, and 
he describes them as -'cancellis obseptos, minimi feroces.' 
Cardan describes the Unicom as a rare animal, of the 
size of a horse, with hair very like unto that of a weasel, 
•with the head of a deer, on which one horn crows, three 
cubits in length a story seldom loses anything in its 
progress) from the forehead, ample at its lowest part 
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and tapering to a point ; with a short neck, a very thin 
mane, leaning to one side only, and legs thin as those of 
a young Roe capreolus . But, not to weary the reader, 
if he wishes to sec what our ancestors thought Uni- 
corns like, let him turn to Jonston's • Historia. Naturalis' 
1057). There he will behold the smooth-horned SoKpede, 
' Wald Esel ;' and the digitated and clawed smooth - 
homed 'Meer Wolff,' the latter with his single horn ereel 
in the foreground, but with it depressed in the back- 
ground, where he is represented regaling on serpent.-. 
Then there arc the smooth-homed ' Monoceros, Unicornu. 
Einhorn.' with the head, mane, and tail of a horse, and bi- 
sulcate feet ; and another smooth-homed' Monoceros, Uni- 
cornu, Einhorn,' wit ha horse's head and mane, a pig's tail, and 
camel-like feet; the ' Meer Steinbork. Capriconms mari- 
nus,' with anterior bisulcate feet, posterior webbed feet, 
and a kind of graduated horn like a modem flat telescope 
opera-glass pulled out, in the foreground, and charging the 
fish most valiantly in the water in the distance ; then there 
is the digitated 4 Wald Esel, Onager Aldrovandi,' with a 
mule's head and two rhinoceros-like horns, one on his fore- 
head and the other on his nose, and a horse's tail, with a 
collar round his neck; beneath we find the 4 Monoceros. 
seu Unkorua ji;b«tus~YAn\\OT\\ mit matnen,* with a neck 
entirely shaggy, a twisted horn, anterior bisulcate feet, the 
posterior being webbed, and a deer's tail ; and at the 
bottom of the plate, * Monoceros, seu Unicornu aliud — 
Einhorn mit mannen, ein andr art,' with a twisted horn, 
mane, and shaggy gorget, curly tail, and camel-like feet. 

The Unicorn seems to have been a sad puzzle to the 
hunters, who hardly knew how to come at so valuable a 
piece of game. Some, as we have seen, described the hoi n 
as moveable at the will of the animal, a kind of small 
sword in short, with which no hunter who was not ex- 
ceedingly cunning in fence could have a chance. Others 
told the poor foresters that all its strength lay in it-> horn, 
and that when pressed by them it would throw itself from 
the pinnacle of the highest rocks horn foremost, so as to 
pitch upon it, and then quietly march off not a whit the 
worse. 

But, it seems, they found oat how to circumvent the 
poor unicorn at last. They discovered that it was fond of 
rarities, and particularly attae bed to chaste persons ; so 
they took the field with a virgin, who was placed iu the 
unsuspecting admirer's way. When the unicorn spied her, 
he approached with all reverence, couched beside her, and, 
laving his head in her lap, fell asleep. The treacherous 
virgin then gave a signal, and the hunters made in and 
captured the simple beast. 

Modem zoologists, disgusted as they well may be with 
fables of which we have only given a specimen or two, 
disbelieve, generally, the existence of the Unicorn, such, at 
least, as we liave above referred to; but the result of M. 
Guettard's dissertation is an opinion that some terrestrial 
animal bearing a bom on the anterior par* of its head exists 
besides the Rhinoceros. The nearest approach to a horn 
in the middle of the forehead of any terrestrial mammi- 
ferous animal known to us is the bony protuberance on the 
forehead of the Giraffe; and, though it would be pie- 
sumptuous to deny the existence of a one-horned quadru- 
ped other than the Rhinoceros-, it may be safely stated that 
the insertion of a long and solid horn in the living forehead 
of a horselike or deer-like cranium is as near an impossi- 
bility as any thing can be. 

The 4 Monoceros home' in Tradeseant's collection was 
probably that which, ordinarily, has pa-scd for the horn of 
the Unicorn, viz. the tooth of a Narwhal. The horn of the 
Rhinoceros has been supposed to possess the virtue of 
counteracting poison when made into drinking-cujis. Old 
legends assert that the Unicorn, when he goes to drink, 
first dips his horn in the water to purify it, and that other 
beasts delay to quench their thirst till the Unicorn has 
thus sweetened the water. The Narwhal's tooth makes a 
capital twisted Unicorn's horn, as represented iu the old 
figures. That in the repository of St. Denis, at Parin was 
presented by Thevet, and was declared to have- been given 
to him by the lung of Monomotapa, who look him out to 
hunt Unicorns, which arc frequent in that country. Some 
have thought that this horn is a carved elephant's tooth. 
There is one at Strasburg some seven or eight feet in 
length, and there are several in Venice. 

Great medical virtues were attributed to the so-called 
hom, and the price it once bore outdoes everything except 
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the Tulifomania. A Florentine physician has recorded 
that a pound of it (sixteen ounces) was sold in the shops 
for fifteen hundred and thirty-six crowns, when the same 
weight in gold would only have brought one hundred and 
forty-eight crowns. 

We have no satisfactory reason for believing that man 
ever coexisted with Mastodons ; otherwise Professor 
Owen's discovery of the retention of a single tusk only by 
the male Mastodon gigantetts, as a sexual distinction, 
might have afforded another form of Unicorn. [Rhino- 
ceros ; Whales.] 

The Unicorn is a national symbol with us ; for it is one 
of the supporters of the royal arms of Great Britain, iu that 
posture termed by heralds ' saillant.' 

UNICUIRASSE'S, the French name for the Unipeltata 
or Unicuirassed Stomapods. (Stomapods, vol. xxiii., p. 82.] 

UNIFORM. Though this word means nothing more 
than ' of one form," it has a signification in mathematics 
which might be better rendered by * of one value ' or 4 of 
one degree,' when we speak to the mathematical proficient. 
But it is a convenience, though only an accidental one, 
that the word does not imply the idea of value absolutely ; 
a circumstance which may serve us to elucidate a point of 
great importance in the differential calculus. The com- 
mencement is made in the present article : the continuation 
will follow in Velocity. 

In oider to understand any application of mathematics, 
whether to space or matter, it is necessary that a perfect 
mathematical conception should be formed of the quality 
of space or matter which is to come under consideration. 
By a perfect mathematical conception, we mean that it 
must be distinctly seen, first, that the object under consi- 
deration is of the nature of magnitude ; secondly, thai it is 
of a measurable kind, that is, is capable of being measured, 
and can actually have a mode of measuring it assigned. 
Why do so many persons talk and write vaguely about 
force, velocity, density, acceleration, &c. ? Simply be- 
cause they are only conversant with the first consideration, 
and have no precision in their ideas of the second : they 
feel that they are speaking of magnitudes, of things which I 
they know may be more or less, but they have not that 
familiarity with the precise way of ascertaining the how 
much more or the hour much lets, without which deduction 
cannot be made intelligible. 

Now we say thai in every instance in which mea- 
surement is shown to be attainable, there is a notion of 
uniformity which precedes, or ought to precede, that of 
mensui ability ; and that emphatic mention of this cir- 
cumstance, and full development of its truth and meaning, 
ought to be the preliminary step to actual measurement. 
Moreover, we say that, inasmuch as this idea of uniformity 
is to be gained previously to that of measurement, we must 
forego the notion of 'uniform' and ' of one value' being 
convertible terms, and illustrate the word by considerations 
independent of value; for this last term implies measure- 
ment, as is easily seen. 

If we were to take velocity as our instance, most readers 
would be able to appeal 1o ideas of measurement and 
value established in their minds, whether vaguely or pre- 
cisely : we therefore prefer to choose curvature, a term 
wliich will be quite new as meaning a measurable magni- 
tude to all except those who have more than an elemen- 
tary knowledge of mathematics. Curvature is, as the name 
imports, the bending, the gradual bending, which dis- 
tinguishes a curve from a straight line. It is a magnitude, 
that is, it allows of the application of the idea of more and 
Jess: one curve may bend more than another, or more in 
one place than in another. So much every one can be 
sure of at the first announcement : the next step would be 
to imagine it possible that one curve might, say at and 
about a point A, bend exactly twice as much as another 
at and about a point B. But here the ordinary reader can 
only imagine a possibility : no distinct criterion will at 
once present itself for determining what proportion the 
bendings or curvatures of two curves are to be stated as 
having to one another at two given points. If two tan- 
gents be drawn at the two given points, it is obvious that, 
according as the curve bends more or less, there will be 
more or less deflection from the tangent. Thus the curve 
AP. at the point A, has as much curvature as AQ, or more ; 
certainly not less. Now as in other cases, if we measure 
curvature, it mint be by curvature, as length by length, 
weight by weight, &«. ; and as a preliminary, it will be 



desirable to have that curve which has everywhere the 
same curvature. This curve is obviously a circle, which is 




throughout its circumference bent in exactly the same 
manner. Those who cannot imagine how curvature* are 
to be measured can always see this much, that a true mode 
of measurement will give the same result to whatever 
point of a given circle it may be applied. A method of 
determining value must be false which gives at one point 
of the same circle a greater curvature than at another. 
Here we say that any one may see that a notion of uni- 
formity has a useful existence previously to that of any 
mode of comparing the values of different cases of this 
uniformity. The circle A may have a radius twice as 
large as that of B : are we then to say that the curvature 
of B is double that of A ? That the smaller circle bend* 
most is certain ; whence it is equally certain that curva- 
ture or bending is a magnitude : it has its more and less. 
Again, it is obvious that the circle B has the same curva- 
ture in all its parts, and that the circle A has the same ; 
though the parts of A have a curvature wliich is not the 
same as that of the parts of B. Hence it is certain that 
uniformity of curvature is perfectly conceivable. Now 
what we have to enforce is, that all this takes place in the 
mind, before any mode can b» given of answering the 
question how much the curvature of B exceeds that of A. 
The greater the radius the less the curvature, and A ha* 
twice as great a radius as B. If it be proper to say [Varia- 
tion] that the curvature varies inversely as the radius, then 
B is twice as much curved as A ; but if it be proper to say- 
that the curvature varies inversely as the square of the 
radius, then that of B is four times as great as that of A. 
Here the object of this article ends, and we have referred 
to Velocity the manner of making the next step. At the 
risk of undue repetition, we state again, that a perfect idea 
of a magnitude, as a magnitude, and of its uniformity, or 
total absence of change of value, may exist in cases in 
which the accurate comparison of values, or measurement, 
is not attained, and may even exist in a mind which has 
not the means of conceiving the possibility of such com- 
parison or measurement being accurately-made. 
UNIGEN1TUS, BULL. [Bi lls, Papal.] 
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UNICNID/E. Mr. Swainson makes the Union id<r the 
first family of his third tribe {Atrachia) of his order 
' Dithyra, Bivalve Shell*,' and thus defines and arranges 
it :— 

Uninnids. River Musgcls, or Unios. 

Animal fluviatile ; shell solid, perlaceous; generally 
with cardinal and lateral teeth. 

Subfam. 1. Unioninee. 

One valve, with two caidinal and two lateral teeth ; 
cardinal teeth short ; the umbones, or bosses, smooth or 
longitudinally undulated. 

Genera: — -Utiio, I. am. (with the subgenera Unin, Cuni- 
cula, Sw., Ligumia, Sw., Thcliderma, Sw., and Mega- 
domus, Sw.). 

j±'g/ia, Sw. (with the subgenera .i'glia, Auidea, Sw., 
and Cathyria, Sw.). 

Mysca, Turton (with the subgenera Potamida, Sw., and 
Lymnadea, Sw.). 

Subfam. 2. Hvriantr. 
Bosses longitudinally sulcated ; cardinal teeth long, 
compressed, placed on one side of the bosses ; hinge margin 
winced. 

Genera :—lridea, Sw. ; Castalia, Lam. (with the sub- 
genera .Xaia, Sw.,and Castalia, Lam.) ; Hyria, Lam. ; Hy- 
ridella, Sw. 

Subfam. 3. Iridinina. 

Narrow and greatly elongated ; hinge margin without 
teeth, but sometimes granulated. 

Genera:— Iridiua, I -am. ; Calliseaplia, Sw. ; Mycetopus, 
D'Orb. 

Subfam. 4. Anodontinte. 
Cardinal teeth none ; lateral tooth extending along the 
hinge or entirely wanting ; lunge margin generally winged. 
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Subgenera : — Lamprotcapha, Sw 
Anodon, Lara. ; Hemtodon, Sw. ; and Pdtufaria, Sw 
Subfam. 5. Ala*modontiiier. 

lateral teeth entirely wanting; cardinal teeth one or 
two. 

Genera : — Calceola,* Sw. ; A!a*modon, Say fwith the 
subgenera Uniopsi*, Sw., Margaritana, Sehum., and Com- 
planaria, Sw.). (Malacology. 

Mr. J. E. Gray makes the Unionidar the eighth family 
of his order Cladopoda. 

Genera :— Anodon, Margaritana, Alaimodon, Damaris, 
Unto, Heterodon, Dipsa*, and Monocondyla. 

The Jridinidte form the ninth family of the same order 
in Mr. Gray's arrangement. 

Genera: — Iridina, Leila, Pleiodon, Hyria, Castalia. 
(Synopti* Brit. Miu.) [Naiades.] 

UNIPELTATA. the Latin name for the Unicvirassr's. 

U'NISON. in Music, is a sound which is exactly the 
same as another, in regard to pitch, i. e. to acutcness or 
gravity. 

Two or more strings agreeing in material, length, thick- 
ness, and tension are unisons, as instanced in the strings 
sounded by each hammer of a pianoforte. And two or 
more pipes, or tubes of any kind, being of the same di- 
mension*. Sec., are also in unison. But strings or pipes of 
very different materials, as shown in the instance oj" catgut 
and wire, of wood and metal, may be, and commonly are, 
tuned in unison. The organ of the human voice is a pipe, 
and probably governed by the same laws, so far as sound 
is concerned, as any other pneumatic instrument. Mem- 
branous surfaces, likewise, as drums of all kinds, and me- 
tallic bars, are equally obedient to the laws controlling 
all sonorous bodies. 

UNIT or UNITY, the name given to that magnitude 
which is to be considered or reckoned as one, when other 
magnitudes of the same kind are to be measured. It is not 
itself one. but is the magnitude which one or 1 shall 
stand for in calculation : it is a length, or a weight, or a 
time, as the case may be, while 1 is only a numerical sym- 
bol. This symbol 1 "represents the abstract conception of 
singleness, aa distinguished from multitude, and is the unit 
of abstract arithmetic: but all concrete quantities must 
wave units of their own kind. 

Unity, says Euclid (book vii., def. 1), is that according to 
which each of existing things is called one : Mtvdc 
taO' ijv ttatrov riv ovtuv iv Xkytrai. And, allowing some- 
what for idiom, it would not be easy to mend this defini- 
tion. Anything may be unity, for other things of its own 

The common division of unities into abstract and con- 
crete is merely the distinction between the unit of nu- 
meration and that of measurement : the former implving 
that reckoning or computation is to be performed, without 
specific reference to any particular object of reckoning ; 
the latter, that some certain unit of length, of capacity, or 
whatever it may be, is to be signified by 1. On this point 
the learner mus't take pains to see, that of all the funda- 
mental operations of arithmetic, three are wholly indepen- 
dent of this distinction, which cannot be said of the fourth. 
Addition, subtraction, and division can be physically per- 
formed, and without reference to units : two lines may be 
put together into one line, a line may be cut off from 
another, or a line may be carried along another time after 
time, until it is seen how many times the greater contains 
the less. But multiplication requires that number or mag- 
nitude should be taken a number of timet, and the idea of 
multiplying a magnitude by a magnitude involves an ab- 
surdity. [Multiplication ; Rictanclr.] Nevertheless 
some enterprising writers on arithmetic profess to multiply 
magnitude by magnitude ; and to make their doings more 
striking, they generally choose for their instance to multi- 
ply 99/. 19*. \\\d. by 99/. 19*. 1 l|rf. To take an humbler 
case, let us examine the product of 5 shillings and 3 
shillings: beginners educated in the common system of 
arithmetic are generally loth to part with the idea that 
this must be 15 shillings. The common rule of three, as 
generally stated, and given without proof, is the cause of 
much of the habit which leads to this unwillingness; and 
for those who cannot see any difference between 5 shillings 
taken 3 times, and 5 shillings multiplied by 3 shillings, the 
examination of a questiou in this rule will be worth while. 

t. 
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Let it be as follows :— If 10 apples cost 7 pence, how much 
will 30 npplcs cost ? The computer proceeds in this man- 
ner:— As 10 apples arc to 7 pence, so are 30 apples to the 
answer required. According to the rule, he multiplies 
together 7 pence and 30 apples, and produces 210 — of what 
he does not say. They can hardly be simple apples, or 
pence : probably they arc 210 chemical compounds of an 
apple and a penny. The result is to be divided by the 
first term, 10 apples : here 210 divided by 10 gives 21, and 
the apples in the divisor decompose this compound, free it 
of all its fruit, and leave for the final answer 21 pence. 
The confusion which is caused by the improi>er use of the 
concrete unit can hardly be conceived by any but one who 
has Wen used to teaching. 

UNITARIAN. This term, in its strict and literal inter- 
pretation, denotes simply a believer in one God ; and, when 
thus understood, is a generic term, applicable to all Chris- 
tians, for they all profess to receive the unity of the divine 
nature ; and not only so, but to Jews and Mohammedans 
also, and even to those unbelievers commonly called Deists, 
who, on the grounds supplied by natural reason alone, 
admit the existence, providence, and moral government of 
one Supreme Being. But it is more commonly understood 
as opposed to Trinitarian, and is accordingly the received 
denomination of those Christians who acknowledge one 
God in one person, as distinguished from those who con- 
ceive of him in three persons, characters, or relations, each 
of which they regard as theproper object of a distinct and 
separate religious worship. The Unitarian Christian believes 
the Father to be the only true God, and Jesus his messenger 
to be the Christ. {John xvii. 3.) This is the leading funda- 
mental principle, which constitutes the true and complete 
definition of the term ; under which are consequently in- 
cluded all those who, receiving the divine authority or 
commission of Jesus Christ, believe him to be a dependent 
creature, deriving his existence from the Father, and there- 
fore as the fit object of all the veneration, submission, and 
obedience which can be offered to a creature, but not of 
religious worship properly so called. Agreeing in this 
groat and leading principle. Unitarians differ in their 
opinions as to the origin, nature, and dignity of the author 
of their religion. Some believe him to have been a celes- 
tial spirit of great power and dignity, existing before all 
worlds, and employed by the Father as his instrument or 
agent in the creation of the universe, or at least of this 
portion of it in which we dwell. These are usually called, 
and call themselves, Arians ; though differing in various 
particulars from the distinguishing tenets of that celebrated 
heresiarch. Of this class was the late eminent Dr. Price, 
and many of the principal English Unitarians in the earlier 
part of the last century. Others believe Jesus to have had 
no existence previous to his birth, and to have been simply 
1 a man, approved of God by miracles and wonders and 
signs which God did by him.' (Acts ii. 22.) These are 
not unfrequently styled Socinians : but they themselves, 
almost universally, reject this appellation ; both because 
it is usually given as a term of reproach (though in fact 
there is no more reason why it should be so considered 
than Lutheran, Calvinist, or Anninian), and also because 
Socinus held certain opinions which they disapprove, par- 
ticularly the duty of praying to Christ, contrary, as many 
of them think, to his own express injunction {John xvi. 
23) ; at all events, not authorized by any positive com- 
mand or precept, and they allege that they cart find no 
direction in the New Testament to pray to Christ ; nor any 
example of prayer, properly so called, which is not ad- 
dressed to ' the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.' 
(Eph. i. 3, 17; iii. 14.) Unitarians believe that in Christ 
dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead, inasmuch as the 
spirit was not given by measure unto him, and as he was 
invested with full power to make known to the children 
of men the will and intentions of God concerning them ; 
and they require no other evidence than his authority tor 
receiving all which he delivered as coming from God. 
On this authority they believe that there will be a resur- 
rection from the dead, both of the just and of the unjust, 
when all shall be rewarded according to their works, 
and when Christ himself shall come in the glory of his 
Father to judge the living and the dead. They believe 
that the truth of this declaration was ascertained and 
exemplified by his own resurrection from the grave. They 
believe that he was sent to include both Jew and Gentile 
in the term9 of a new and better covenant ; and to admit 
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the whole race of mankind 1o a participation in the privi- 
leges of the family of God. For this reason it is that the 
death of Christ is described by himself as the blood of the 
new covenant, shed for many for the remission of sins; 
and hence Unitarians receive him not as God himself, but 
as the image of God (2 Cor. iv. 4 , and a ray of his 
Father's glory— as the one Mediator between God and 
man. 

Unitarians believe in the Atonement; understanding that 
term in the sense in which it is used in the only place where 
it occurs in the New Testament, namely, reconciliation. 
Men were enemies to God by wicked works ; they were 
reconciled by the death of Christ, that is, by the new 
covenant of grace and mercy ratified by his death, in as 
far as they have been reclaimed from sin to a life of 
righteousness. In this sense they Ihink that Christ died 
for us ; not in our stead, but on our behalf; to procure for 
us the benefit of a new and better dispensation. Thus the 
terms or conditions of salvation are * repentance towards 
God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ.' And they deny 
that these views arc liable to the charge which is some- 
times brought against them, of underrating the evil of 
sin ; considering that by repentance is meant not merely 
sorrow for pnst sin, but a change of mind and heart, 
leading to future amendment, and, when practicable, to 
restitution. 

Unitarians are sometimes charged with relying upon 
their own merits, but erroneously. They profess to look 
lor everything they have or can expect solely to the free 
grace and mercy of God, manifested in the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. This, and this alone, is the procuring cause of sal- 
vation, of which conversion where necessary, and repent- 
ance and better obedience in all cases, are only the pre- 
scribed, but indispensable condition ; a condition, which 
they believe that all men are competent to fulfil, by a 
diligent and conscientious exercise of their natural powers. 
These powers, and the entire constitution which man in- 
herits at his birth, they believe to be such as his Maker 
intended them to be, not less capable in their own nature 
of religious and moral improvement than those of his first 
progenitor, when cultivated with due care, exercised under 
an influential sense of the Divine presence, and an habitual 
application for the Divine protection and blessing promised 
in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Unitarians for the most part believe in the doctrine of 
Universal Restitution ; considering punishment, both here 
and hereafter, not as the expression of what is called rin- 
dirtirc justice, but as the instrument of a remedial disci- 
pline, destined ultimately to bring back the sinner from the 
error of his ways. Others however are understood to be- 
lieve in the final destruction of sinners. Hut it should be 
obscived that on this, as on all other points, it is difficult 
to give any precise statement ; because in fact there does 
not exist any Unitarian creed or standard, which the gene- 
ral body have ever formally recognised as of authority. 
No Unitarian will allow himself to be held responsible lor 
the opinions maintained by any other, let his talents, emi- 
nence, or reputation be what they may. Thus, notwith- 
standing the respect in which they universally hold the 
names of Priestley and Belsham, they would protest against 
the attempt to charge them either collectively or individu- 
ally even with all the theological opinions maintained by 
these eminent persons; still less would they choose to be 
considered as adopting implicitly all their peculiiu- tenets 
in metaphysics or philosophy. 

Without touching on the controversies whic h have arisen 
respecting the history of Unitarianism in the primitive 
church, it may be sufficient for our purpose to observe that 
it quickly made its appearance among the ending ro- 
formers of the sixteenth century. The fate of Servetus, 
who was burnt at Geneva for the profession of this obnoxi- 
ous sentiment, is the foulest blot on the character of Calvin. 
Several of the most eminent of the Italian reformers of that 
period were anti-Trinitarians of different degrees, some of 
whom became distinguished lights and founders of Uni- 
tarian churches in distant lands. In this country, during the 
reigns of Edward VI., Elizabeth, and James I., several per- 
sons expiated the offence of 1 his form of heresy at the stake ; 
but the first religious society established in England 
avowedly on this principle was gathered in the time of the 
Commonwealth by Hiddle. who mav therefore be styled 
the lather of English Unitarianism. The Unitarians of the 
present day in this country arc chiefly Uie descendants and 



representatives of that branch of the early Non-conformists 
who received the denomination of Presbyterians ; and they 
are still known by that name, though no Presbyterian form 
of church-government, properly so called, has ever existed 
either among them or their predecessors. A smaller body 
are Baptists; and a few societies now Unitarian originally 
belonged wholly or partially to the Independent denomina- 
tion. In the proper sense of the word they are all Congre- 
gationalism ; inasmuch as every society is a distinct religi- 
ous community, acknowledging no external control upon 
earth in spiritual concerns! In Ireland the Presbytery of 
Antrim, a considerable body who seceded from the Presby- 
terian church early in the last century, on refusing to sub- 
scribe the Confession of Faith, are wholly or chiefly Uni- 
tarian ; and the same may be said of a still larger secession 
which has more recently taken place on a similar ground, 
forming what is now called the Remonstrant Synod. The 
first of these bodies consists of nine, the second of thirty 
congregations, most of them very numerous. There are 
also five Unitarian congregations connected with the 
southern Presbyterian synod of Munster. Flourishing Uni- 
tarian congregations have lately been formed in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, and several smaller societies exist in other 
parts of Scotland. 

The absolute number, either of congregations or of indi- 
viduals forming what may be called the Unitarian body 
in Great "Britain and Ireland, it is scarcely possible to esti- 
mate with any approach to accuracy. There exists no 
authority empowered to exact returns of this kind ; and 
though inquiries have been made with the view of ascer- 
taining this point, no precise result has been obtained. 
But it. is thought the entire number would not be over- 
rated at three hundred congregations, comprising upwards 
of one hundred thousand persons. 

In the United States of America there are at least four 
distinct religious bodies' who profess anti-Trinitarian opi- 
nions: — 1. A large portion of the Congrcgationalist churches 
in Massachusetts, with a few in the adjoining states of 
New England, to which may be added churches of the 
same denomination in several of the principal towns in 
other parts of the Union. The strength of this denomina- 
tion is understood to be at Boston and the neighbourhood : 
it numbers about 160 congregations. 2. The Universal- 
ists,whose leading tenet is the doctrine of Universal.Restitu- 
tiOQj but who have in general adopted some modification 
of Unitarianism. The churches of this sect arc very nu- 
merous. 3. A considerable majority of the American 
Quakers, from whom their orthodox brethren have seceded 
of late years, and formed a distinct community. In the 
Epistle from the Yearly Meeting of Friends at Philadel- 
phia, in I8.il, their number was estimated at 43.000. 4. A 
numerous denomination who call themselves ( 'h rixtianit by 
way of distinction, refusing to be enrolled as the followers 
of any other leader. They numbered some years since not 
fewer than seven or eight hundred congregations. 

At Geneva, once the fountain-head arid stronghold of 
Calvinism, the pulpits are mostly occupied by Unitarian 
preachers, and similar views are generally prevalent among; 
the people. The same transition is said to have taken 
place in various parts of the adjacent canton of the Pay* 
de V'aud. 

In Transylvania the descendants of the followers of 
Socinus, Davides, and others, in the sixteenth century, still 
form a numerous community, estimated in 1839 at 47.000. 
They have a college at Klausenberg, containing about 
100 students. We learn from a late traveller that they are 
said to be distinguished for their prudence and modera- 
tion in politics, their industry and morality in private life, 
and the superiority of their education to the generality of 
those of their own class. (Paget's Hungary and Transyl- 
vania.) 

In this article no attempt has been made to exhibit the 
Scriptural proofs on which Unitarians are accustomed to 
rely ; still less to give any minute critical examination of the 
texts usually cited in opposition to their doctrines ; but 
merely to state as concisely and distinctly as possible what 
those doctrines are. Those who wish to obtain further in- 
formation on this subject are referred (among other sources) 
to Lindsev's Apology and Seouel ; Lardner's Letter nn the 
Logon; Belsham s ('aim inquiry ; Carpenter's Vnifa- 
riantsm the Doctrine of the Gospel ; Yates's Rej firs to 
Wardluw; and the Doctrinal Discourses of the late Dr. 
Chauning. 
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UNITED BRETHREN. [Moravians.] 

UNITED PROVINCES of the Netherlands. [Nkthkr- 

Z.AMDS.1 

UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERICA. The 
peography, statistics, and local history of each state have 
Been given apart. The object of this article is to trace 
the process by which the United States became a nation, 
and to describe briefly the extent of their territory, their 
population and its character, and the organization of their 
general government. 

Hitt'jry.— The peace of Paris, concluded in 1763, broke 
the strongest link of the chain which kept the American 
plantations subject to England. The hostilities between 
the French and English colonists in North America, which 
commenced in 1613, and were only interrupted bv brief 
intervals of truce till 1763, obliged the English settlers to 
acquiesce in the sovereignty of the mother-country, in order 
to insure its protection. When, by the peace of Paris, 
Canada was ceded to England, and the settlements of 
France confined to the town of New Orleans and a few 
plantations on the Mississippi which were soon after ceded 
to Spain, one of the most powerful motives which induced 
the Colonies to continue subjec t to the British government 
cea>ed to exist. 

In 1763 the British colonies were in number thirteen : 
Virginia, the oldest, having been founded in 1607; Georgia, 
the newest settlement, in 1732. It is impossible to say 
with precision what was at that time the amount of their 
population. In 17-19 it was estimated that the inhabitants 
•I the colonies amounted to 1,046,000 souls. The increase 
in the towns of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia 
during the interval between that year and 1763, appears 
to have been about 20 per cent. ; aud from ttie amount 
of new lands taken into cultivation, the general increase 
cannot have been at a lower ratio, which would give the 
population in 1763. at L2 16,000, probably an under esti- 
mate. The value of the produce exported to Great 
Britain' iu 17-V) was 804.770/. "w. 6(/. ; of the goods im- 
ported from that country iu the same year, 1,313,076/. 1*. 
11'/. The value of the goods exported in 1760 was 
761,101/. 11*. Gd. ; of those imported, 2.611,766/. I6i. 10c/. 
The falling off in the exports is accounted for by the 
war then raging; the increase of the import*, by the re- 
mittance of warlike stores and goods as a means of paying 
the regular army in America. This disturbance renders it 
impossible to make use of the export and import tables to 
check the estimate of the population. 

The .settlers in the British colonies of North America 
were scattered in a straggling line, along the sea-board, 
from the 31st to the 44th degree of North latitude. Al- 
bany was the western termination of the settled country 
in the north, the Blue Ridge, in Virginia; in the Caro- 
linas and Georgia the breadth of the settled countries from 
the sea was still Jess. The varied circumstances under 
which the colonics had been originally planted, and the 
difficulty of intercourse between those which were at a 
distance" from each other, had promoted a striking diver- 
sity of provincial character. 

In Virginia, founded by adventurers who sought only to 
better their fortunes, and augmented during the civil 
wars of England by the resort of royalist refugees, the 
opinions and sentiments of the population differed from 
those which prevailed in England only through accidents 
of local position. Subsequently to the year 1670 the 
labour ol negro slaves had superseded throughout the 
colony the compulsory labour of indentured white servant* 
or convicts. The settlers were dispersed through the 
colony, along the batiks of the navigable rivers. They 
were all agriculturists, engaged in the growth of tobacco, 
the staple of the colonv. Many of the landed estates were 
large and entailed. The richest planters cultivated their 
own lands, with their own slaves, and consumed great part, 
of the produce in the exercise of a profuse hospitality. 
They received in return fur their tobacco ar ticles of foreign 
luxury, but most of the estates were deeply in debt to the 
English or Scotch merchants, who earned on the com- 
merce of the province. The Church of Eugland was 
established, and gave the law in religion and morals, 
though dissenters were numerous. Literature was neg- 
lected ; and, in the absence of intellectual pursuits, and of 
the elegant dissipation of cities, the leisure of the 
wealthier classts was saved bom ennui by field-sports, 
cock-fighting, gaming, and drinking. It is among men of 
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this kind that the military character is'most apt to develop 
itself; and accordingly we find the provincial b-oops of 
Virginia, during the war which ended in 1763, uot only 
more numerous, but better organized and disciplined, aud 
producing more officers of talent than those of any other 
colony. The general character of Maryland society 
differed in no essential particulars from tliat of Virginia. 
The social tone of the Carolina* and Georgia differed from 
both only in a more close connection with the mother 
country, owing perhaps to their comparatively recent 
establishment, and the prevalent practice of sending young 
men of fortune to be educated in England. 

The inhabitants of the New England provinces, the next 
settlements in point off antiquity to Virginia, differed 
materially from the societies which have just been passed 
in review. The first settlers were driven to America by 
religious and political motives : they came to organize a 
civil society in accordance with their theoretical views, 
which were Puritan in religion, and republican in politics. 
Then was a more scanty admixture of the aristocrat! cal 
families of England among them than among the southern 
settlers. Their less productive soil and less favourable 
climate forced upon them habits of more unremitting 
industry than prevailed in the south, and rewarded them 
rarely with more than a competency in return. The 
fisheries and the infant manufactures of these countries 
promoted a less straggling mode of settlement than pre- 
vailed in Virginia, and the development of greater energy, 
versatility, and promptitude in action. Their sectarian 
and propagandist turn of mind was favourable to a certain 
range of study ; and scientific education, as far a* it could 
be rendered subservient to worldly advantages or polemical 
superiority, was zealously patronised. The New Englanders 
were the politicians of the English colonies in North 
America. 

The midland colonies, from the western boundary of 
Connecticut to Maryland, were peculiarly circumstanced. 
That region had been originally colonised by the Dutch 
and the Swedes, and the bulk of the original settlers re- 
mained in the country after it liad been ceded to Great 
Britain. Their numbers were occasionally reinforced by 
fresh emigrants from Holland and Sweden, and a consider- 
able r. i. .uber of Germans joined them. Except in the 
town of New York, the Dutch population predominated 
throughout the country till a short time be lore the revo- 
lutionary war. The favourable commercial position of 
New York rendered it at an early period the great em- 
porium of British America ; and tins circumstance, to- 
opeiating with the nun-amalgamation of the Dutch and 
English settlers, kept tile citizen* of New York less deci- 
dedly American than any of the other colonists. They 
were neither zealous provincial politicians, like the New 
Englanders, nor attached to the soil, like the planters of 
Virginia: they were merely wealthy traders. The impor- 
tant part taken by the Society of Friends in the settlement 
of Pennsylvania, another of the central conquered pro- 
vinces, had also tended to give it a more neutral and unde- 
cided character than either the southern or northern group 
of provinces. Quaker principles are a system of negations ; 
no society could be maintained upon thein ; and accoidiugly 
the management of provincial business fell into the hands 
of those who qualified the doctrines of the sect, of those 
who left it altogether, and of immigrants who never had 
belonged to it. But the proprietary hold upon the pro- 
vince, vested in the family of Penn, in a gieat measure 
neutralised the working of these elements down to the 
period of the Revolution. There was personal industry 
and affluence in Pennsylvania, a decent attention to intel- 
lectual pursuits, but little public spirit ; neither the military 
ardour of Virginia nor the political enthusiasm of New 
England. This systematic quietude was more respectable 
than the mercantile Epicureanism of New York; but their 
consequences did not differ widely. 

The institutions of all these colonies were calculated to 
develop both the taste and talent for political business. In 
all new settlements it is found expedient to task private in- 
dividuals with the discharge of functions which in more 
matured societies devolve upon professional men. The 
range of jurisdiction intrusted to justices of the peace was 
necessarily much wider in the colonies than iu the mother 
country ; the licence to practice as legal agents was more 
easily obtained. In all the colonies, elective assemblies 
participated largely in the legislative and financial autho- 
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rily. An organized militia was required for defence against 
the aggressions of the Indians and French settlers. Under 
the influence of these circumstances, a class of profes- 
sional public men had grown up in the colonies: men 
indisposed by their tastes, or incapacitated by their want 
of powers of continuous industry, tor trade or agriculture, 
devoted themselves to public business, not merely as ama- 
teurs, but as a means of gaining a living, and sometimes 
affluence and power. The narrow Bphere in which they 
acted heaped a number of incongruous employments upon 
them: they were in general a strange mixture of the 
lawyer, politician, and soldier, not entirely secluded from 
mercantile and agricultural pursuits. 

The almost incessant wars between France and England 
had developed more comprehensive views and more am- 
bitious aspirings among these men than could find sus- 
tenance in the petty domestic business of one colony. The 
remoteness of the central government not unfrequcntly 
rendered it necessary for the local authorities to take mea- 
sures which, in strict propriety, could only originate with 
it, and employ th* nearest and readiest agents in carrying 
them into execution. Undertakings too were at times 
found necessary which surpassed the powers of a single 
colony, and for which the combined efforts of several 
were required. Cases of this kind are numerous, but 
belong properly to the history of.individual colonies : the 
enterprise however which led to the capture of Louisbourg, 
in 1745, as the first in a train of operations which led to 
a gradually extending federation of the colonies, belongs 
to their common history. 

From 1730, when the resolution of the French govern- 
ment to unite its settlements in Louisiana and Canada by 
a chain of posts along the Mississippi and the lakes became 
apparent, every movement of that power had been jealously 
watched by the English. In that year a treaty was con- 
cluded with the Cherokces bouUi and west of Carolina, in 
which they acknowledged themselves the subjects of King 
George. The province of New York, apprehending an 
invasion from the Indians under French influence, voted, 
in 1734, 6000/. for fortifying the city of New York ; 4000/. 
for erecting a stone fort and other conveniences for soldiers 
at Albany ; 800/. for a fort and blockhouse at Schenectady : 
and 500/. for managing the Senecas, and, if possible, con- 
structing military posts in their territories. In 1744 war was 
declared by Great Britain against France ; and before the 
intelligence reached New England, the governor of Cape 
Breton sent 900 soldiers under Duvivier against Canso, 
which they surprised and took. As a measure of retalia- 
tion, and also as a measure of security against French 
privateers, it was deemed by the English a measure of high 
importance to reduce Inmisbourg, a strong fortified town, 
erected by the French on Cape Breton. Shirley, governor 
of Massachusetts, proposed the enterprise to the members 
of the genera] court, without waiting for authority from 
England. The proposal was agreed to by a majority of 
only one vote, and circulars despatched to the other colo- 
nies, as far as Pennsylvania, requesting assistance : all 
excused themselves | from taking part in the adventure, 
except Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. 
Forces were raised, and a small navy equipped. Massa- 
fhusetts sent 3250 men, New Hampshire 304, Connecticut 
510, Rhode Island 300 'who arrived too late) : these were 
commanded by native officers. Connecticut and Rhode 
Island consented that their colony sloops should ho em- 
ployed as cruuers ; Massachusetts hired a privateer of 200 
tons, and a snow of less burden ; Boston fitted out a ship 
and a snow ; the governor added a ship of 20 guns, a 
snow, a brig, and three sloops: this squadron was placed 
under Captain Tyng as commodore. The armament was 
joined off Canso by Commodore Warren from England, 
with one ship of 00 guns and three of 40 guns each. Louis- 
bourg and a number of rich French vessels were taken by 
Warren and the provincial forces. The Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania, which had refused to participate in the expedition, 
on hearing that Louisbourg was taken, voted 4000/. for the 
maintenance of the troops. 

The success of this enterprise emboldened Shirley to 
project the conquest of all the French dominions in 
America. The British ministry approved of the scheme, 
and a circular was sent by the secretary of state to the 
governors of Virginia and all the colonies to the north- 
ward, requiring them to raise as many men as they could 
spare, and form them into companies of 100, to be ready 



to support the naval and land force*' to be sent from 
England. The colonial assemblies voted, in 1746, very- 
unequal proportions of men : — New Hampshire, 500 ; 
Massachusetts, 3500; Rhode Island, 300; Connecticut, 
1000; New York, 1000 ; New Jersey, 300; Maryland, 
300 ; Virginia, 100 ; Pennsylvania, 400 : in all, 8200. But 
the English troops and general, or iven orders from 
England, were expected in vain the whole summer. As 
autumn approached, Shirley and Warren resolved, rather 
than allow the whole year to pass in inactim, to assemble 
a sufficient force of provincials at Albany, and with it 
make an attempt upon the French fort at Crown Point. 
Before this could be effected, movements among the 
French and Indians along the north frontier of New 
England, and the arrival of a powerful fleet, with 4000 
soldiers and military stores, from France, turned all their 
attention to the defensive operations. In a few days 0400 
of the inland militia marched into Boston; 6000 held 
themselves in momentary readiness to march from Con- 
necticut ; old forts were repaired, and new ones erected. 
A succession of storms, in which the French fleet sustained 
much loss, and a pestilential fever, which broke out among 
the French troops, averted the danger. The colonists felt 
that the mother country had left them to carry on its war 
with their own unaided resources. No other operations 
of moment were undertaken in America till a treaty was 
concluded between Great Britain and France in 1748. 

The treaty produced no peace, but only a hollow truce, 
during which both parties were digesting and maturing 
more extensive plans of war. There were also desultory 
hostilities carried on along the whole frontier, and the 
North American colonies, both of France and England, 
were tit frontier. The military organization of New 
England and New York was kept up. Even in Pennsyl- 
vania the sense of the necessity of a defensive establish- 
ment, and the dexterous management of Franklin, had 
introduced a respectably disciplined militia, erected forts, 
and procured cannon. In 1751 Virginia was divided into 
military districts, and an officer, called adjutant-general, 
with the rank of major, appointed in each, whose duty 
it was to assemble and exercise the militia, inspect their 
arms, and enforce the discipline prescribed by the laws. 
When Governor Dinwiddie arrived in Virginia, in 1752, 
he portioned out the colony into four military divisions, 
and George Washington, who had been chosen one of the 
adjutants-general, had his commission as major renewed, 
and was appointed to command the northern division. 

In 1753 the French crossed the Ohio in force, and en- 
trenched themselves on the upper waters of the Ohio. 
This fact being reported by Washington, who had been 
sent on an exploratory mission by Dinwiddie, a small force 
was called out to watch the frontier, and placed under 
the command of Washington, who established his head- 
quarters at Alexandria. Orders from England had by this 
time reached the governors of all the colonies, instructing 
them, in the event of encroachments on the part of the 
French, to repel force by force, and recommending union 
for defence. In compliance with this recommendation, a 
general convention of delegates from all the colonies was 
summoned for the purpose of holding a conference with 
the chiefs of the Indian tribes north of New York, called 
the Six Nations. The convention met at Albany, on the 
14th June, 1754 : it was composed of delegates from New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland, with the lieutenant-governor 
and council of New \ ork, and it was met by 150 men of 
the Six Nations. This assembly constitutes an epoch in 
the history of the United States : a plan was presented to 
it for a permanent union of all the colonies under one 
government, so far as might be necessary for defence and 
other important general purposes. 

Several of the commissioners came prepared with plans 
for a union of the colonies to be submitted to the congress. 
A vote was taken whether a union should be established, 
which passed unanimously in the affirmative ; a committee 
was then appointed, of one from each colony, to report on 
the different plans, and that which had been drawn up by 
Franklin was preferred, and with a few amendments 
reported. Franklin's proposal was, that application should 
be made for an Act of Parliament to mclude all the 
British colonies in North America within one govern- 
ment, under which each colony might retain its own con- 
stitution ; that this general government should beadniinia- 
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tered by a pTesi dent-genera], appointed and supported by 
tbe crown, and a council nominated by the legislative 
assemblies of the different colonies ; that the general 

! government should have the power to purchase Indian 
ands for the crown, to make new settlements on those 
lands, to make laws for the new settlements till the crown 
should form them into particular governments, to raise and 
pay soldiers, build forts and equip vessels for the defence 
of the colonies, to make peace or declare war with the 
Indians, to regulate the Indian trade, to levy duties for 
these purposes, and to appoint a treasurer. After 
lengthened debates this plan was agreed to, and copies 
ordered to be transmitted to the board of trade and the 
assemblies of the several provinces. The board of trade 
disapproved of it as too democratic, the assemblies as too 
favourable to prerogative. That such a plan should be 
proposed was, however, an indication of the direction 
which the minds of the American leaders had taken, and 
its discussion in the provincial assemblies riveted men's 
minds upon a tangible and practical measure of union. 
It formed public opinion ; for, with the exception of an 
elective president, it embodies all the essential features of 
the constitution ultimately adopted by the United States. 

The British ministers devised a scheme of their own, 
whereby the governors of the provinces, with some mem- 
bers of their respective councils, were to meet and make 
arrangements for the common defence ; they were to draw 
on the treasury of Great Britain for the expense, which 
was afterwards to be refunded by a tax levied in America 
by act of parliament. No immediate arrangements were 
made for realizing this project; but in the meantime 
General Braddock was sent to America with two regiments 
of regular troops. His progress towards the frontier was 
arrested in Maryland for want of carriages, no commis- 
sariat arrangements having been made either by the 
British or colonial governments. Out of this dilemma the 
cetieral was extricated by the practical genius of Franklin. 
Braddock advanced, utterly regardless of the advice of the 
colonists familiar with Indian warfare, and led the ad- 
vanced division of his army into an ambuscade, where it 
was entirely defeated. Dunbar, who commanded the 
second division, fled precipitately to Philadelphia. Wash- 
ington distinguished himself in covering the retreat of the 
routed partv, and subsequently in protecting the Virginian 
frontier, the Assembly of Philadelphia raised 00,000/. to 
place their frontier in a state of defence ; and the erection 
of forts and the calling out and organizing the militia was 
intrusted to Franklin. In the meantime the provincial 
forces of the New England provinces had struggled 
against the French with varying fortune between Albany 
and Fort George : their campaign ended with both parties 
retiring within their respective frontiers and strengthening 
their forts. The result of the military operations of the 
year was alarming to the British settlers, but a more last- 
ing impression produced in their minds was, that it would 
have been still more disastrous had their defence been in- 
trusted to British troops entirely, instead of being left 
mainly to their own exertions. 

Though hostilities had been carrying on in America in 
1754 and 1755, war was not formally declared between 
Britain and France till 1756. In that year extensive arma- 
ments were sent to America by both governments, and the 
provincial regiments acted throughout the remainder of the 
war as auxiliaries. They continued to form a majority of 
the British forces, but their officers were kept in a sub- 
ordinate condition extremely galling to those among them 
who had acquired military experience in the frontier wars, 
in the expedition of Vernon against Carthagena, and on 
other occasions. The rest of the war therefore, as afford- 
inc no further indications of the growth of a spirit of na- 
tionality among the Anglo-Americans, may be passed over 
with the intimation that it was ended in 1763 with the ces- 
sion of Canada to Great Britain by France. 

Immediately after the ratification of the treaty of peace, 
the intention of the British ministers to quarter troops in 
America and support them by taxes levied on the colonies 
was announced. On the 10th of March, 1764, the House 
of Commons adopted a resolution, ' that it was proper to 
charge certain stamp-duties in the colonies and planta- 
tions.' And on the oth of April an act was passed grant- 
ing certain duties in the colonies. This act was in sub- 
stance only a renewal of the Sugar Act of George II., but 
instead of the reason (commercial regulations) assigned in 



the preamble of the old statute, the new was avowedly in- 
tended for the raising of revenue. Instructions were at 
the same time given by the British government to the 
commanders of king's snips stationed in America to en- 
force the law against smuggling. The conduct of the 
British ministers was indicative of infatuation. Events 
had impressed the colonists with the opinion (whether 
correct or otherwise is indifferent) that with proper or- 
ganization they were competent to defend themselves even 
when threatened by the vicinity of French settlements; 
and now it was proposed to quarter soldiers upon them, 
when that danger had been removed. Again, restrictions 
upon their trade had always been a grievance with the 
colonists. The Navigation Act, passed in 1651. and re- 
enacted in 1660, had always been laxly enforced in 
America. The New Englanders carried their fish to the 
Mediterranean and brought back the produce of Southern 
Europe in exchange ; Spain was the best market for the 
rice of Carolina ; the Dutch settlers of New York kept up 
without scruple their commercial intercourse with their 
parent country. 1 It has been a maxim with me during 
my administration,' said Sir Robert Walpole in 1788k ' to 
encourage the trade of the American colonies in the 
utmost latitude. Nay, it has been, necessary to pass over 
some irregularities in their trade with Europe ; for by en- 
couraging them to an extensive growing commerce, if 
they gain 500,000/., I am convinced that in two years 
afterwards full 250,000/. of their gains will be in his ma- 
jesty's exchequer by the labour and product of this king- 
dom ; as immense quantities of every kind go thither ; and 
as they increase in their foreign American trade more of 
our produce will be wanted.' But this leniency was per- 
haps more unwise than a rigorous enforcement of the 
navigation laws; being generally left in abeyance, any 
attempt to enforce them was in appearance (perhaps in 
reality) a resuscitation of obsolete laws for purely vex- 
atious purposes. One of the occasional attempts to enforce 
them m Boston having led to the issuing of ' writs of as- 
sistance ' to aid custom-house officers in the discharge of 
their duty, according to the usage of the exchequer in 
England, gave occasion to challenge the legality of these 
writs in the provincial Superior Court of Justice. Mr. 
Otis, at that time advocate-general, was requested by the 
government to argue in support of the writs : he refused, 
resigned his offioe, and appeared as counsel for the people 
to plead against them. The decision of the court was, that 
it • coidd see no foundation for such a writ ;' but this was 
the least effect of Otis's argument. In the course of it he, 
in the words of President Adams's summary of his speech, 
'examined the acts of trade one by one, and demonstrated 
that if they were considered as revenue laws, they destroyed 
all our security of properly, liberty, and life, every right of 
nature and the English constitution, and the charter of the 
province.' This was the theme that arrested the attention 
of the public and dwelt in their recollection. ' I do say,' 
wrote Adams, long after, ' that Mr. Otis's oration against 
writs of assistance breathed into this nation the breath of 
life." 

The enactments of 1764 were met in the spirit which 
Otis had inspired. The Assembly of Massachusetts pro- 
tested against the Sugar Act and the quartering of troops as 
unconstitutional ; and appointed a committee to sit during 
the recess, to write to other governments to inform them 
of the resolutions, and to invite all the colonial assemblies 
to join with them to obtain a repeal of the Sugar Act and 
prevent the enactment of a Stamp Act. In Virginia, the 
House of Burgesses, on receiving information of the de- 
claratory act, prepared an address to the king, a memorial 
to the House of Lords, and a remonstrance to the House of 
Commons. Tlje confiscations of the naval commanders 
put a stop to the commerce which the English colonies 
nad carried on with the French islands and the Spanish 
settlements. The consequence of these acU and discus- 
sions was a universal ferment throughout the colonics ; 
nevertheless the Sugar Act, being regarded as a com- 
mercial regulation, was not openly disobeyed. 

In the beginning of 1765 the British parliament followed 
up the declaratory resolution of the preceding year by- 
passing an act for raising a revenue by a general stamp- 
duty through all the American colonies. The Assemblies 
of Massachusetts and Virginia protested against the act as 
unconstitutional. On the 7m of October a congre.-s. con- 
sisting of twenty-eight delegates, from the Assemblies of 
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Massachusetts. Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, 

Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the 
Delaware counties, Maryland, and South Carolina, met in 
the city of "New York. The results of its deliberations 
were, a petition to the king, a memorial to each house of 
parlianu-nt, and a recommendation to the colonics to ap- 
point special agents to solicit redress of grievances. Be- 
sides the new measures, almost every colony was at that 
time complaining of some particular grievance, some of 
them of long standing: the Stamp Act had the effect of 
making each colony adopt all the grievances of its neigh- 
bours as its own. The Stamp Act was never enforced : in 
every town local mobs obliged those who had been nomi- 
nated collectors and distributors under it to decline the 
employment. In 1766 the Stamp Act was repealed by 
parliament ; but the repeal was accompanied by a decla- 
ratory act, asserting the right and power of the British 
legislature to bind the colonies in all cases whatever. In 
conformity with this declaration an act was passed in 1767, 
imposing a duty on paper, glass, painters' colours, and teas, 
to be paid by the colonists in the colonies. This act was 
met on the part of the Americans with the same deter- 
mined spirit of resistance as the Stamp Act. The Assembly 
of Massachusetts addressed, in February. 1768. a circular 
letter to the burgesses and representatives of the people 
throughout the colonies, requesting them to unite to 
obtain redress. In April of the same year the British 
minister transmitted a circular letter to the governors, in- 
structing them to use their influence to defeat the attempt 
to combine the colonic*, by prevailing upon the Assemblies 
of their respective provinces to take no notice of the Mas- 
sachusetts jotter. The colonial legislatures refused to give 
any promise to that effect, and were dissolved. The mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Assembly, on being dissolved 
by the governor, re-asscmbled under the name of a con- 
vention, and continued to sit and act as a legislature in 
defiance of his authority. When the new colonial legisla- 
tures met. in 176!). they proved as intractable as their pre- 
decessors. In 1770 Lord North, who had succeeded the 
duke of Grafton as premier, prepared a bill to repeal as 
much of the act ol 1767 as imposed duties on glass, 
paper, and painters' colours, and to continue that part 
which imposed a duty on tea. Such a trifling alteration 
could have no effect "on the sentiments of the Americans: 
they objected to the British parliament's right to tax 
them, not to the amount of the tax; and were not to be 
conciliated by a remission of duties repealed, to use Ixird 
North's own words, ' because they had been found unpro- 
ductive.' 

From the meeting of the Congress of 1765 till 1774, 
there was little appearance of concert among the colonies 
in their opposition to the parliamentary measures of the 
mother-country. The government of Great Britain could 
enforce none 'of its mandates throughout the thirteen 
colonies, except where its soldiers were present to enforce 
them. But the resistance was everywhere local, spon- 
taneous, ttnpreconcertcd . Each colony, each assembly, 
each township, each man. resisted in their individual or 
corporate Capacities, but without any appearance of pre- 
vious arrangement or ulterior object. This desultory 
struggle had the effect of making the opposition a personal 
concern of every one engaged in it. An emulative spirit 
made every man or corporation seek to outdo his or its 
fellows in boldness. In 1771 the Regulators of North 
Carolina shut up the courts of justice, and were only put 
down after a pitched battle. In 1772 the colonists of 
Rhode Island captured the armed government schooner 
Gaspee. In 1773 the citizens of Boston threw the cargoes 
of tea, which had been brought into their harbour notwith- 
standing their non-importation resolutions, into 1he sea. 
Every attempt on the part of the government officers to 
enforce the obnoxious laws called forth petitions, protests, 
and remonstrances from the colonial legislatures; and 
when these bodies were dissolved, their members met as 
congresses cr conventions without the authority of the 
governors, and transacted business as before. Every col- 
lision between the British soldiery and the colonists' gave 
occasion to public meetings, in which the popular wrath was 
stimulated by glowing declamation. This chaotic period 
of agitation is one which precedes all social revolutions : it 
is giving popular leaders too much credit for inventive 
genius and foresight to say they occasion it; at best 
they cat only use it. But the popular leaders in America 



were not slack in their efforts to give form and organiza- 
tion to this spontaneous movement. Soldiers had been 
quartered upon Boston so early as 1768, under the im- 
pression that its citizens were the originators of the disaf- 
fection, of which they were only the boldest utterers. The 
destruction of the tea in that town in 1773 was punished 
in 1774 by an act of parliament ordering the port to be 
shut up. The enforcement of this act converted the com- 
munity of Boston into martyrs for American liberty. At 
Philadelphia a subscription was set on foot for the poorer 
inhabitants: the Assembly of Virginia proclaimed a 
solemn fast to be observed on the day the port was closed : 
the neighbouring ports offered the use of their stores and 
wharfs to the merchants of Boston. Boston became a 
central point towards which the sympathies of all America 
converged — the nucleus of a combination of all the colo- 
nies. Committees of correspondence already existed in 
most of them. The first had been appointed at a town 
meeting in Boston, in 1772 ; another by the House of Bur- 
gesses of Virginia, in 1773. In June, 1774, the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives appointed a committee of 
five persons to meet committees or delegates from the 
other provinces at Philadelphia on the 1st of September; 
and by the agency of the committees of correspondence it 
was brought to pass that delegates from eleven colonies 
appeared at Philadelphia on the 4th of the month named. 
The colonies represented were — New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia. 
On the 14th the deputies from North Carolina arrived. This 
first Continental Congress continued to sit for eight weeks. 
During that period it prepared and published — 1. A De- 
claration of Rights, enumerating the acts by which they 
had been violated, and declaring a repeal of these acts in- 
dispensable to the restoration of harmony between Great 
Britain and the colonies. 2, A loyal address to the king. 
3, An address to the people of Great Britain. 4, Letters to 
the people of Canada, to the colonies of St. John's, Nova 
Scotia, and Georgia, and the Floridas, inviting them to 
unite in the common cause of British America. 5, A me- 
morial to the people of British America, stating the neces- 
sity of a firm observance of the measures recommended by 
Congress, as they valued the rights derived from their con- 
stitution. 

Having transacted this business. Congress dissolved, but 
not without expressing an opinion * that another congress 
should be held on the 10th of May next ensuing,' at Phila- 
delphia, unless the redress of their grievances shoukl be 
previously obtained ;' and recommending 'to all the colo- 
nies to choose deputies as soon as possible, to be ready to 
attend at that time and place, should events make their 
meeting necessary.' The resolutions of the Continental 
Congress received the sanction of the thirteen provincial 
congresses and colonial assemblies, with the exception of 
that of New York : that town, as the head-quarters of the 
British army, and animated by the mere spirit of trade, was 
more lukewarm than the rest of the country. 

The assembling of the first Continental Congress was a 
realization of the plan of union proposed by Franklin 
twenty years before. This became more apparent in 177">. 
The second Congress met at Philadelphia on the 10th of 
May, but before that time hostilities hnd been commenced 
by the battle of Lexington in Massachusetts. The inti- 
mation of this collision to Congress called forth a declara- 
tion that hostilities had already commenced, and that the 
colonies ought to be placed in a state of defence. On the 
27th of May it was voted that 20,000 men should be im- 
mediately equipped, and George Washington appointed 
general and commander-in-chief; articles of w«c were 
framed, and the organization of the higher departments of 
the army commenced ; and, most decisive step of all. bills 
of credit were issued to the amount of three millions of 
milled Spanish dollars, to defray the expenses of the war, 
and 'the Twelve United Colonies* pledged for their re. 
detnption. On the 25th of July it was voted that additional 
bills, to the value of another million, should be struck, and 
that a force not exceeding 6000 should be kept up in the 
New York department. On the 26th, that a postmaster- 
general be appointed for the United Colonies, and a line 
of posts established under his direction from Falmouth in 
New England to 8avannah in Georgia. On the 2»th of 
November a committee was appointed to correspond with 
the friends of America in other countries: it whs called 
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the Committee of Secret Correspondence, till April, 1777, 
when the name was changed to that of Committee of 
Foreign Affair*. On the i:«h of December the report of 
a committee appointed to devise ways and means lor 
fitting out a naval armament was adopted, and another 
committee named to carry it into execution. These were 
ail acts of a central sovereign government, though the 
title was not yet assumed. In the same spirit was the 
answer of Congress to a letter from Massachusetts com- 
plaining of the want of a regular form of governme nt, in 
which the colony was advised to consider the offices of 
governor and lieutenant-governor as vacant, and to elect 
an Assembly to govern them according to their charter. 
Similar advice was giver, by the third Congress, in 1770', 
to New Hampshire, South" Carolina, New Jersey, and 
Virginia, and was adopted by these colonies. Before the 
second Congress dissolved, Georgia had elected delegates; 
and the members of Congress despairing of any of the 
mainland colonies wrested from the French and Spaniards 
joining their standard, had forbidden all exportation* to 
Quebec", Nova Scotia, and East and West Florida, and 
prohibited the supply of provisions to British fisheries 
on the American coast. Thus, before the adoption of 
the Declaration of Independence, the United Colonies had 
already all the essentials of their future general govern- 
ment as well as states' governments. The want of a chief 
magistrate they supplied by appointing an Executive 
Committee of twelve, one-tnird of whom were to retire 
every year by rotation. 

The Declaration of Independence was mainly useful as 
affording a pledge, both to American citizens and foreign 
states, that those who had seized the helm of affairs in 
America would stand firm : that there was no longer any 
chance of a compromise between the mother country and 
the colonies. ThiB step, though bold, was not so rash as 
mi^ht at first sight appear on the part of a population 
scarcely amounting to two millions and a half. Great Bri- 
tain, though a powerful nation, had not then developed the 
immense manufacturing resources which carried her through 
the colossal wars of the French Revolution. On the other 
hand, the leaders in the United States were not the simple 
Arcadian-*, the men fresh from the plough and forest, 
which it was then the fashion to represent them. For 
example. Franklin by his long services in the Philadelphia 
Assembly, by his discharge of the office of postmaster- 
ironeral, by his share in the commissariat exertions when 
Braddoek 'landed, bv his participation in the Congress at 
Albany, and by his'residence in England as agent lor more 
than one State, had as much practical experience of state*- 
manship as any minister he might have to contend with. 
A^ain, there were many officers in America who had ac- 
quired a knowledge of tactics in the wars against the 
French and Spaniards. The provincial bars and legislative 
assemblies were schools in which many apt coadjutors of 
ffie Franklins of America had been trained, and the whole 
adult population had been trained not only to the use of 
fire-arms, but to act together in companies. The result 
of the war was a question of time : America had only to 
stand on the defensive. The period for which Great 
Britain could protract the struggle was limited by her 
finances rand her financial necessities had forced on the 
quarrel ; and the utter ignorance of the strength and 
character of the provinces which prevailed in England 
caused measures to be adopted which never could bring 
the war to a termination. In addition the Americans cal- 
culated with right upon the wish of France to see Britain 
Gripped of its colonies, upon the desire of Holland to par- 
ticipate in the trade of those colonies, and upon kindred 
motives influencing other nations, as certain to procure for 
them underhand if not avowed assistance. 

In 1777 a measure was adopted with a view to increase 
the coherence of the Union. Articles of Confederation and 
perpetual union between * The United States of America' 
were drawn up by Congress and sent to the legislatures of 
the several States, with the request that, if they approved 
of them, they would authorise their delegates to ratify the 
contract in Congresa. By these articles the States were to 
bind themselves to a league for common defence ; the free 
inhabitants of each state were to be citizens of the whole 
Union ; each state was to retain its sovereignty, and every 
power not expressly delegated to Congress. Congress was 
to consist of delegates from all the States, no state send- 
ing less than two or more than sev en ; Congress was to be 



invested with the power of determining on pence and war; 
of sending and receiving ambassadors, and forming al- 
liances ; of trrantmg letters of marque, and establishing 
courts of admiralty ; of deciding in all territorial disputes 
between two or more states ; of striking money and regu- 
lating weights and measures: of regulating the Indian 
trade ; of regulating the continental army and naw, and 
commissioning their officers. These article*, if adopted, 
were to be binding until alterations were made by Con- 
gress and approved by the legislatures of even' state. 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, New 
York, Virginia, and South Carolina acceded to this con- 
federation in 1777 ; New Hampshire, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, North Carolina, and Georgia, in 1778: Delaware, 
in 177'.'; Maryland, not before 17HI. An essential im- 
provement in the 'internal economy of Congress was the 
substitution, in 17*1. of three executive departments— of 
Finance, War, and Marine, with a secretary at the head 
of each, for the old executive committees! Under this 
make— hut constitution, in which the legislative, executive, 
and judicial functions were all vested in one body, the 
United States brought the war with Great Britain to a suc- 
cessful termination in 1783, and scrambled on for six years 
longer before they attempted to organize the general go- 
vernment upon a better system. For a war of defence, the 
independent action of the several states was of material 
assistance to the continental army : and the mingling of 
France and Spain diverted great part of the power which 
Britain would otherwise have concentrated upon her former 
colonies. In 1778 the first public audience was given by 
the king of France to the American ambassadors. In 
April, 178*2, Holland recognized the independence of the 
United States. In 178;} peace was concluded between 
Great Britain and the United States. Their independence 
was recognized, in the course of the same year, by Sweden, 
on the 5th of February : by Denmark, on the 25th ; by 
Spain, on the 24th of March ; and by Russia, in July. Trea- 
ties of amity and commerce were concluded with all these 
nations, and thus the United States of North America took 
their place among the nations of the earth. The original 
extent of the territory of the United States was from the 
British Possessions on the north to Florida, which had 
again fallen to Spain, on the south ; and from the Atlantic 
on the east to the Mississippi on the west. 

The inadequacy of the Congress, as constituted under the 
articles of Confederation, to exercise the functions of go- 
vernment, soon became apparent. A common feeling of 
the want of a more efficient frame of sovernment united 
Madison, Hamilton, and Jay, in 17HC. HI the composition 
of the letters which were subsequently collected and pub- 
lished under the name of 'The Federalist.' These publica- 
tions gave form and direction to the vague wish for im- 
provement which had pervaded the Union. A convention, 
sanctioned by the recommendation of Congress, assembled 
at Philadelphia, in May, 17«7, to frame a constitution for 
the United States. The great difficulty in this task arose 
from the jealousies which existed between the large and 
the small states : it was obviated by instituting a legisla- 
ture of two chambers, the members of the one (the House 
of Representatives) to be elected directly by the people in 
proportion to the population. The members of the other 
the Senate) to be elected as each state should determine, 
two for each state. A president was to be elected for 
four years, and to be reeligible at the close of the term. 
A supreme court of judiciary was al>o to be created. A 
qualified negative on the proceedings of the legislature 
was given to the president ; and a right of concurrence in 
the ratification of treaties to the senate. The power of 
taxation was conferred upon the legislature. In other 
respects the provisions of the new constitution were a re- 
cognition of those of the old confederation. On the 17th 
of September, 1787, this constitution w as signed by all the 
members of the convention present, except three. It was 
then sent to the state legislatures, for the purpose of being 
submitted in each state to a convention of delegates chosen 
bv the people. It was nearly a year before the requisite 
number of states had pronounced their decision. Before 
the close of 1788 however all the states except Rhode Island 
and North Carolina * had adopted the constitution. An 
act was passed by Congress appointing the first Wednes- 
day of February," 1780, for the people to meet and choose 
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ejectors, and the first Wednesday of March following for 
the electors to meet and choose a president. 

A quorum of the House of Representatives had met at 
New York on the 1st of April, and elected a speaker : a 
quorum of the Senate had met on the 6th, and elected a 
sneaker pro tempore to count the votes for president. 
George Washington, it was found, had been unanimously 
elecled President, and John Adams Vice-President of the 
United States. Washington took the oath of office on the 
30th of April, and opened the proceedings of Congress by 
a speech. On the 21st of May a resolution was adopted 
by the House of Representatives to the effect that there 
ought to be established : 1, a department of foreign affairs, 
with n secretary at its head removeable by the president ; 
2, a treasury department, with a secretary at its head, 
removeable by the president ; 3, a department of war, 
witli a secretary at its head, removeable by the president. 
Bills were brought in to give effect to this resolution, 
which passed both Houses, and were sanctioned by the 
president. The constitution was now completely in opera- 
tion. Since that time down to the present day it has only 
experienced a few immaterial modifications — in the mode 
of voting for president and vice-president ; in the substi- 
tution of an annual message from the president to Con- 
gress instead of a speech delivered in person at the open- 
ing of the session ; and in the addition of a secretary of 
the navy, a postmaster-general, and an attorney-general to 
the president's cabinet. The refusal of Washington and 
Jeflerson, the first and third presidents, to be elected a 
third time, appears to have had the effect of establishing 
it as a rule that no president shall continue to hold the office 
for more than two terms. Even during the preliminary dis- 
cussions upon the constitution, the two great parties which 
assumed the names of Democrats and Federalists had ranged 
themselves in opposition to each other : in transacting the 
business of the senate, their differences soon became more 
marked, and their organization more complete. This ra- 
mification of two rival parties throughout all the States is, 
perhaps, a guarantee lor the perpetuity of their union. 
Having now endeavoured to trace the growth of the Federal 
Constitution, from its first development in Franklin's 
scheme for a colonial union, to the commencement of the 
operation of the Constitution of 1789, it will suffice in a 
sketch like the present to subjoin a list of the chief magis- 
trates, and to indicate briefly the most characteristic ex- 
ecutive and legislative transactions of the government. 

Presidents of the United States. 

George Washington . . . 1789 to 1797 

John Adams .... 1797 „ 1801 

Thomas Jefferson . . . 1801 „ 1809 

James Madison .... 1800 „ 1817 

James Monroe .... 1817 „ 1885 

John Quincy Adams . . 1825 „ 1829 

Andrew Jackson .... 1829 „ 1837 

Martin Van Buren . . . 1837 „ 1841 

William Henry Harrison . 1841. 

President Harrison died a month after his inauguration, 
and was succeeded by the Vice-President John Tyler. 

The first term of Washington's presidency passed off 
tranquilly. The very authors of 'The Federalist' — the au- 
thors of the constitution — took, it is true, the lead in op- 
posite parties; but both felt that their form of government 
was an untried experiment, and this checked the warmth 
of all disputants. So strongly was this feeling impressed 
even upon so unquailing a democrat as Jefferson, that he 
requested Washington to allow himself to be elected a se- 
cond time in order to give greater assurance of perma- 
nence to their young institutions. The season of tran- 
quillity was usefully employed in completing the frame- 
work of government, by creating the departments of state, 
and organizing the judiciary of the United States. To- 
wanls the close of the second term this caution decreased, 
and the wrangling between the democrats and federalists 
waxed fiercer. When John Adams succeeded Washing- 
ton, he was unshielded by the reverence universally paid 
to his predecessor, and the wrangling of party became 
bitter in the extreme. Both of the two first presidents 
belonged, from taste and from principle, to the Fede- 
ralist party, and the Democrats of course constituted the 
opposition. Their themes of attack were the alleged af- 
fectation of monarchical etiquetta on the part of the pre- 
bidet'ts and their retainers, and the tendency unduly to 



favour England, and cherish a feeling of hostility against 
France. This is apt to appear to us the pedantry of de- 
mocracy, but they were right : there were no materials for 
making a king or aristocracy in the United States ; there 
was no possible alternative between a military despotism 
and democratic institutions: it was therefore necessary 
that as warm a spirit of loyalty to democracy should be 
cherished in the United States, as of loyalty to kingly power 
in England. The sense of the nation was with the demo- 
crats ; Adams was not elected a second time, and Jeffer- 
son, the democratic leader, succeeded him. To the stormy 

Jeriod of Adams's presidency, however, America is in- 
ebted for the organization of its naval department. 
« We will show,' said Jefferson writing to a friend imme- 
diately after his election, ' how the ship will sail when laid 
upon the democratic tack.' The prominent operations dur- 
ing the eight years he held office were : — the extension of 
the territory, and completion of the arrangements of its pro- 
gressive settlement, and the organization of the diplomatic 
and consular service. The danger likely to result from the 
unequal territorial extent of the colonies had been foreseen 
by Franklin. The constitution confirmed to each state the 
territory it already possessed ; but indirectly gave to Con- 
gress the right of acquiring all new territories for the gene- 
ral government, of persuading the larger states to allow new 
ones to be erected on part of their territory, and of admit- 
ting new states into the Union. The questions which soon 
arose respecting the title of the United States to navigate 
the Mississippi soon suggested the expediency of acquir- 
ing a title to the lands beyond it. This was accomplished 
during Jefferson's administration by the purchase of Louisi- 
ana from France, which was followed by the cession of 
Florida by Spain. Jefferson took prompt measures for ex- 
ploring the new domain, settling boundaries, and organiz- 
ing territories and states. The continual adoption of new- 
formed states into the Union, although recommended by 
the principles of justice, has a tendency to give an undue 
strength to the uncultivated and rash tempers of the back- 
woodsmen in Congress ; and Jefferson, in his loyalty to 
democracy, erred on the side of mob-courtiersliip. It was 
one of his boasts that, in consequence of his financial ar- 
rangements, ' no tax-gatherer would ever enter the house of 
an American citizen.' The brag was a fallacy— and worse : 
it encouraged in the popular mind the habit of dwelling 
exclusively on their rights and neglecting the contemplation 
of their duties. The power of making it was purchased by 
a breach of faith to the national creditor; and this example 
of bad faith, and this encouragement of popular self-will, 
have borne bitter fruits in the refractory conduct of Maine 
regarding the north-east boundary, in the lawless conduct 
of the sympathizers on the Canadian frontier, in the irregu- 
lar conduct of some senators regarding the Oregon bound- 
ary, in the 'milliners' of the southern states, and in the 
' repudiation ' of their just debts by three states and one 
territory, and the neglect to make arrangements for the 
honest payment of theirs by four other states. 

The efficacy of the diplomatic service as organized by 
Jefferson, and the adequacy of the naval and military or- 
ganization for defence, was tried to a certain extent daring 
the eight years' presidency of his successor. But the little 
war in which the United States were then engaged was a 
trifle in comparison with the point of international law 
then raised and still unsettled— the right of search in the 
form it assumed in the quarrel between Britain and Ame- 
rica. The objection to concede the right of search on the 
part of the Americans arose principally from their fear of 
the British claim of right to impress British seamen out of 
any merchant vessels in the time of war. There was an- 
other unsettled point involved : the Americans adopt a 
man as a naturalized citizen after a residence of a certain 
number of years ; Great Britain refused to acknowledge 
that the citizenship impressed upon a man by his place of 
birth or parentage was dissolved by such an adoption. 
The dispute is one of system, not of an isolated principle ; 
the system of the new state sprung from the last social re- 
volution is opposed to the system of the old-established 
state. As yet America, if not able to establish the princi- 
ples of international law, involved in her pleas upon 
this complicated question of the right of search, has been 
able to prevent the opposing principles being forced upon 
her acceptance. Madison's administration is remarkable 
also for the progress made under it in the practical en- 
forcement ol the views of those who seek to favour do- 
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mestic industry by restrictive enactment*: the more so 
that his own enlightened opinions were hostile to their 
theory. 

Hit' administration of Madison's successor, Monroe, was 
remarkable only for the efforts of the United States go- 
vernment to euaourage the growth of independent states 
over the whole of America, and to enter into diplomatic 
relations w ith them. 

The administrations of Presidents Jackson and Van 
Buren have been principally characterized by the disputes 
regarding banks, and the relations which ought to subsist 
between these institutions and the state. This is the branch 
of political economy which has hitherto been least assidu- 
ously cultivated, and with the least satisfactory results. It 
is therefore no discredit to the American government to 
sav that it has blundered in this matter as egrcgiously as 
all other governments have done. But in the United States 
there was a political element further to complicate the dis- 
cussion. The Federalists (or Whigs, as the party has of 
late been called) regarded a national bank as the means of 
giving to the central government an additional power 
which they thought it wanted, and they used the National 
Bank in that way. The Democrats maintained that Con- 
gress had exceeded its constitutional powers in chartering 
a national bank. There was a motley mixture of incom- 
patible opinion- in the ranks both of the assailants and ad- 
vocates of a national bank ; and the consequence has been 
that the banking system of the United States has fallen 
into a condition of perfect lawlessness and confusion. An- 
other (piestion which has been daily grow ing in importance 
during the last few years, is that ot domestic slavery. The 
introduction of the new states has on the whole been un- 
favourable to the progress of humans and just views of this 
question, and, as far as the rights of the negro are con- 
cerned, the public mind and morals in the United States 
have lamentably retrograded. Here we close our brief 
historical retrospect, convinced that there are elements of 
endurance in the political institutions of the United States, 
and a capacity of gradual improvement. The character of 
the citizens, who have alternately formed and been formed 
hy their institutions, is undeniably entitled to respect for 
its energy, enterprise, and many other excellent qualities; 
its defects are equally undeniable, and the more strongly 
l'elt hy Europeans as being alien to the prevailing habits, 
opinions, and prejudices of Europe. The most glaring of 
these defects, however, are less attributable to the institu- 
tions of the Americans than to their position as settlers in 
a wilderness. 

Territory. — The territory of the United States of North 
America is bounded on the east by the Atlantic, on the 
west In the Pacific Ocean. The most southern point is 
the sou'th termination of Florida, about 2.V N. lat. and 81° 
W, lonp. of Greenwich. From this point to the mouth of 
the river Sabine, about 29$° N. lat. and nearly 94° W. long, 
of Greenwich, the United States are bounded by the Gulf 
of Mexico. The remainder of the southern boundary is an 
arbitrary line, seltled by the treaty concluded between 
Spain and the United States in 1819, and since confirmed 
hy conventions with the republics of Mexico and Texas, 
much now occupy the territory formerly belonging to 
Spain. This line begins on the Gulf of Mexico, at the 
mouth of the river Sabine ; continues north along the 
western bank of that river to the 32nd parallel of N. lat. ; 
thence due north, till it strikes the Rio Roxo of Nachi- 
toches : thence along the course of that river, west to the 
100th degree of longitude west of Greenwich ; thence by a 
line due north to the river Arkansas; thence alongthe 
course of the Arkansas to the point on the 42nd degree of 
N. lat. nearest to its source ; and thence along that paral- 
lel to the Pacific. The northern boundary has been fixed 
hy treaties with Great Britain, from the mouth of the St. 
Cruix. at the entry to the Bay of Fundv, as tar west as the 
point at which the 49th degree of If. lat. intersects the 
ridge of the Rocky Mountains which forms the watershed 
between the head-waters of the Columbia river and those 
of the south branch of the Saskatchawah. Beginning at 
the mouth of the St. Croix, the line ascends that river to 
its source ; from a monument erected at the source it runs 
north in a straight line till it meets the river St. John ; 
then up along the mid-channel of that river to the mouth 
of the St. Francis ; up the St. Francis to the outlet of the 
lake Tohenagameck ; it then curves round the north-east 
edge of the basin to Hail's Stream, one of the head-waters 
P. C, No. 1618. 



of the Connecticut ; down the mid-channel of that stream 
to a line surveyed and marked in 1774 as the 45th degree 
of N. lat. ; along that line westward to the St. Lawrence ; 
thence along the middle of that river and of the lakes 
Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Superior, to Fort Charlotte 
in 48° N. lat. ; thence by Saganaga, Sturgeon, and Rainy 
lakes to the north-west point of the Lake of the Woods ; 
thence by a line due south to the 49th parallel of N. lat., 
and along that parallel till it strikes the crest of the 
Rocky Mountains. From this point to the Pacific the 
boundary between British America and the Umted States 
is yet unsettled. Neither government has yet stated arti- 
culately the extent of its chums ; but American writers are 
in the habit of asserting that from the most western point 
already determined the boundary ought to run along the sum- 
mit ridge of the Rocky Mountains to 54° 40 7 N. lat, and 
thence along that parallel west to the most southern of the 
Russian settlements on the coast ; British writers, on the 
other hand, maintain that the boundary ought to run from 
the most western point already determined to the mouth of 
the Columbia river, in 46" 19\ Neither state can rest its 
claims upon priority of maritime discovery. If overland 
expeditions of discovery and settlements by trading com- 
panies can yield a title, the boundary tlaimed by the 
British appears to be the most equitable, for it divides the 
territory in part explored by Mackenzie in 1793, and 
occupied by agents of the North-west and Hudson's Bay 
companies previous to 1811, from the territory traversed 
by Lewis and Clarke, in 1803-4, and occupied by the agents 
of Mr. Astor of New York, in 1811. The features and 
general conformation of the territory contained within 
these limits is very imperfectly known : even in the settled 
districts there is a great want of accuracy and precision in 
the maps and geographical descriptions. From this cen- 
sure even the recent maps of Mr. Burr (topographer to the 
House of Representatives) arc not exempted. Some able 
but partial coast surveys have been executed by the 
officers of the United States navy. The physical geo- 
graphy of the United States has been given under 
the heads of the several States, of the rivers Colum- 
bia, Mississippi, Missouri, &c. ; the mountains Alleghany, 
&c, the lakes Erie, Ontario, &c. Here it will suffice to 
remark that this extensive region is naturally divided into 
three parts, widely differing in their charateristic features, 
by the Alleghany and Rocky Mountain ranees: in the 
centre the enormous drainage basin of the Mississippi, and 
on either side of it the eastern and western sea-boards. 
There is a remarkable parallelism between the physical 
structure of this part of the northern continent of America 
and that part of the southern contained between the paral- 
lel of the head-waters of the southern affluents of the 
Amazons and the parallel of the embouchure of the river 
Plata: the Rocky Mountains correspond to the Andes ; the 
Alleghany range to the mountains of Brazil ; and both in 
the northern and southern continents the parallel moun- 
tain-systems are connected by a tract of undulating coun- 
try of no great elevation, torming a watershed between 
river-systems which flow respectively to the north and to 
the south. 

Population.— The last census, taken in 1840, enumerates 
only the inhabitants of the settled districts, the territories 
and states, and in them only the white and negro popula- 
tions. The most recent estimate we have seen of the num- 
bers of the aboriginal copper-coloured race within the 
territory of the United States, rates them at no more than 
200,000, mostly to the west of the Mississippi. In the fol- 
lowing table the number of square miles each State has 
been estimated to comprise within its boundaries has been 
stated, along with the number of inhabitants; and also the 
year in which each joined or was admitted into the Union. 

Education, $C, — In 1833 it w as estimated that the propoi- 
tion of pupils in common schools was, to the whole popu- 
lation, — in New York as 1 to 3*9; in Massachusetts, 
Maine, and Connecticut, 1 to 4 ; in all New England, 1 to 
5; in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 1 to 8 ; in Illinois, 1 
to 13; in Kentucky, 1 to 21. According to the Census of 
1840 there are in the United States 173 universities or 
colleges, containing 16.233 students. The editors of the 
' American Almanac ' (published at Boston - ) appeared think 
this an over-estimate: they enumerate 103 col\ges with 
9936 students. 'Bv students," they say, 'with the ex- 
ception of a few in the colleges of the southern and west- 
ern states, is meant under-graduates, or members of the 
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Maine • » « 
New Hanipthirc. 

MaM-icbuirtU . 

RbnJr bland . 
Cotiiircticut, 

V»rmimt. • • 

New York . . 

New Jersey • • 

Petintjrlfauia • 

Delaware • • 

Maryland • • 

Virginia* • • 

N. Carolina. . 

8. Carolina . . 
Georgia . . 

Alabama . . 

Mi»«'»«i|'j'i • • 

Louisiana . . 

Tennessee • • 

Kentucky • • 

Ohio. . . . 
Indiana • • 

mom . . . 

M uiouri . • 

Arlaiua, . • 

Michigan . • 

Florida T. . . 

W itroruin T. • 

lowaT. . . . 
D. of Columbia. 
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291 ,218 
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46,085 
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50,027 


4 
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1778 


8,320 


351 ,584 


21 ,044 


674 


J . / - 4 ) 


1778 


44,000 


1,676,115 


47,854 
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1779 


2, 120 


58,561 


16,919 


o aim. 
1,603 

cn - 1 - 
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1781 


13,950 


318,204 


62.0/9 


4/ U «U J V 


1777 


64,000 


"ill fiC >3 

/ 40, 964 


in a til 

49,842 
_..<>. 


4 IE. no, 
•148, S»7 
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1778 


49,000 
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«!</ ,UJt 
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1777 
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259, 084 


a <i rc 
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1778 


62,000 


407 ,695 
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<Ml,y4 1 
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V.9 I f \97 1 


1819 


46.000 


335 , I *5 
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1816 
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1 ,3'iD 
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158,457 


25 , 502 
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1796 
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n ,024 
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37.000 


£78,702 


7,165 
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1818 


52,000 


472,254 


3,594 


311 


476 F 1B3 


1821 


G3,000 


323,888 


1 .574 


58.240 


381,702 


1636 


55,000 


77, 1 74 
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- 1 , ' ■ 1 
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60,000 


211,560 


707 




212.267 


45,000 


27,943 
30,749 


817 


25,717 


54.477 


• • 


100,000 


18) 


11 


.10.94,; 




200,000 


42,924 


172 


10 


41.112 


* * 


100 

1 


30,657 


8,361 


4,694 


43,712 


Tot all . 


• 1,265,618 


14.189,705 


386,293 


2,487,355 


17,063,351 



four collegiate clwt*es not including such as are pursuing 
professional education, or such aa are members of a pre- 
paratory department.' There are 3242 academies and 
grammar-schools, containing 164,159 students. As in Eng- 
land, legal und medical education in America is in great 
measure conducted by bodies external to the colleges or 
universities ; and this is even the ca*e to a considerable 
extent with theological education. The colleges in ge- 
neral contain only a Faculty of Arts. Several of the 103 
emimern'ed in the 'American Almanac ' are not in full 
operation, and scarcely deserve a place in the list. The 
libraries of none of them exceed 53,000 volumes, and 
only 19 liave 10,000 volumes and upwards. There are 28 
medical schools, 39 theological schools, and 10 law schools 
in the Union. The schools for law are much less fre- 
quented than those for the other learned professions. OF 
the 103 colleges, 11 are under the direction of the Baptist* ; 

7, of the Anglican Episcopalians; 12, of the Methodists; 

8, of the Roman Catholics; 1, of the U niversalisU : the 

{"•evailing religious influence in the rest is, in New Eng- 
and, Congregationalism ; in the other states, Presbyterian- 
ism. Elementary education in many parts of the United 
States is more generally diffused than is the case in 
Great Britain ; and the higher branches of education 
are well taught in some colleges. The principal religious 
denominations are: — Baptists. 8973 congie gal ions, with 
C2R.000 communicants; Presbyterians, 3744 congrega- 
tions, with 335,000 communicants ; Congregationalists, 
1300 congregations, with 150,000 communicants; Epis- 
copalians, 950 congregations, with 55,247 communi- 
cants; Roman "Catholics, 512 congregations; Me- 
thodists, 900,303 communicants; Lutherans, 750 con- 
gregations, (i2,2GG communicants ; German Calvinists, QUO 
congregations, 30,000 communicants ; Dutch Calvinists, 
197 congregations, 22,515 communicants; Friends, 500 
congregations ; WOO congregations, with 150,000 commu- 
nicants who designate themselves simply k ChrtltiMM^ 

15,000 Jews, and a number or Menonites, Moravians, 
lomionites. New Jerusalemites, Shakers, Tunkers, Unita- 
rians, and Universalists. 

To form a jm* estimate of the science and literature of 
America, the social position of the nation must be taken 
into account. Till 1775 the States formed part of the 
British empire ; and in their intellectual discipline and 
imaginative associations they are Englislunen still. Their 
older literature is that of England ; their modem literature 
is a sister school formed under the influence of the same 



models and examples. It has been too much the custom 
to weigh the young literature of America against the 
whole literature of England : it is the current literature of 
the day in each country that ought to be compared with 
that of the other. The exertions made in America to pre- 
serve the materials out of which its yet brief history must 
be extracted put to shame states of longer standing and 
greater resources. The private journals of Congress, the 
secret debates of the Convention which framed the con- 
stitution, the diplomatic correspondence of the Revolution, 
the journals, correspondence, and other papers of Franklin, 
Washington, Jefferson, Adams, Jay, Madison, Gouverneur 
Morris, and others, have either been published or are in 
the course of publication. It is perhaps yet too early to 
expect a history of the United Slates, although Mr. Sparks 
is understood to be preparing one ; but there are many 
valuable biographies or the distinguished revolutionary 
characters hy Marshall, Sparks, Tucker, and others. 
Washington Irving's ' History of Columbus and his Cotem- 

fjoraries,' and Prescott's ' Ferdinand and Isabella,' deserve 
louonrable mention. Jonathan Edwards and Franklin 
occupy a high rank among metaphysicians and moralists. 
In political economy Cooper (not the novelist' and Tucker 
have published useful works. The Journal of Profe*- 
sorSillimau and the Transactions of several of the learned 
societies of the United Slates bear witness to the zeal with 
which natural history and science are cultivated. The poetry 
of Bryant, Mrs. Sigourney, and some others, is characterized 
by considerable play of fancy, unexceptionable taste, and an 
elevated yet kindly tone of morals. Miss Sedgwick and 
Feunimore Cooper stand at the head of American novel- 
ists : the former, for quiet graphic pictures of domestic life, 
is equal to any of her fair rivals on this side of the Channel ; 
and the latter is unequalled for the power with which he 
depicts the elementary strife of the ocean and the interest 
he lends to its adventures. To the head of miscellaneous 
literature belong Washington Irving's inimitable ' Knicker- 
bocker' and the poetical ornithology of Audubon. There 
is an extensive reading public in America. Independent of 
books (and in addition to the works of their own authors all 
the best English publications are reprinted in the United 
States as soon as imported), there were published within 
the Union in 1840—138 daily, 1141 weekly, and 125 semi 
or tri-weekly newspapers, and 227 literary, scientific, reli- 
gious, and political periodicals appearing' at longer inter- 
vals. But the just boast of the 1 nited States is in its bene- 
volent institutions; more especially in the judicious yet 
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indefatigable zeal with which all means have heen tried to 
ameliorate the condition of the blind, the deaf and dumb. 

Agriculture, Manufacture!, and Commerce.— The raw 
products of the industry of the United States may be 
clawed under the head*— Mine*, agriculture and horti- 
culture, fisheries, the forest The products of their mine* 
consists of iron, had, and other metals; coal, kitchen 
salt, and stone for building. In 1^40 there were produced 
286,903tonsof cast-iron.and 197,2.33 tons of bar-iron ; 30,407 
persons were employed in this branch of industry, and the 
capital invested in it amounted to nearlv 20.500,000 dollars. 
In the same year 31,239,45:) tons of h ad wi re produced by 
the labour of 1017 men, and the investment of 1,346,706 
dollars. The value of the gold collected in the Union 
was 529.605 dollars ; the collection employed 1040 men, 
and required a capital of 234,345 dollars : the other metals 
were worth 370,614 dollars, and were raised by the labour 
of 728 men and a capital of 238,989 dollars. Of bituminous 
coal, 27,ti03,191 bushels were raised, and of anthracite 
HG3.489 tons (of 28 bushels each) : this gave employment 
to 6817 men. and set in motion a capital of 6,221.464 
dollars. 6.179,174 bushels of domestic salt were produced 
by the labour of 2365 men, with a capital of 6,998,045 
dollars: granite, marble, &c. were quarried to the value of 
3,695.884 dollars, by the investment of a capital of 2,540. 159 
dollars, and the employment of 7859 men. The most pro- 
ductive iron-mines are in Massachusetts, Vermont, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Ohio ; lead is most 
abundant in 'Illinois, Missouri, and the district of Iowa; 
gold is confined to Virginia. North and South Carolina, 
Cieorgia, Alabama, Tennessee, and Illinois. Pennsylvania 
and Virginia are the great coal countries: next to them 
is Ohi 
settled 
of the 

4.335,699; neat cattle, 14,971,586; sheen, 19,311,374; 
swine, 26,301.293: and the estimated value of poultry, 
9,344,410 dollars. There were 84,823,272 bushels of 
wheat. 4,161.504 of barley, 123,071,341 of oats, 18.645.567 
of rye, 7.291,743 of buckwheat, 377,531,875 of Indian corn, 
35,802,114 pounds of wool, 1,238,502 pounds of hops, 
628,303 pounds of wax, 108.298,000 bushels of potatoes, 
10.248.108 tons of hay. 95,251 tons of hemp and flax, 
219.163.319 pounds of tobacco, 80.841.422 pounds of rice, 
790.479,275 pounds of cotton, 61.552 pounds of silk cocoons, 
155,110.809 pounds of sugar were made, and 5,088,891 
cords of wood sold. The value of the dairy produce of the 
year was estimated at 33,787,008 dollars ; of the orchards, 
7.256,904; of the market-gardens, 2,601,196 ; of nurseries 
and florists, 593,531. It is estimated that 8553 men were 




employed in nurseries and market-flower and kitchen gar- 
dens, by a capital of 2,945,774 dollars: 124,734 gallons of " 
wine were made in the course of the year. The fisheries 
yielded 773,947 quintals of dried and smoked fish ; 472,359 
barrels of pickled tish ; 4.764,708 gallons of spermaceti 
oil ; 7,538,778 gallons of whale and other fUi oil ; whale- 
bone and some minor articles to the value 1.153,234 dol- 
lars. A capital of 16.429.620 dollars and 30,581 men were 
employed in the fisheries. The forests of the Union 
yielded lumber to the value of 12,943,507 dollars ; 619,106 
barrels of tar, pitch, turpentine, and resin ; 15.935 tons of 
pot and pearl ashes; skins and furs to the value ot 
1,065.869 dollars, and ginseng and minor articles for 
526.580 dollars. 

Tlie whole capital invested in manufactures in the 
United States was estimated, in 1840, to amount to 
267,726,579 dollars. Of this sum 20.620,869 dollars were 
invested in the manufactures of metals, granite, &c, 
bucks and lime: the number of men employed was 33,218: 
65.858,470 dollars were in grain, oil, aud sawmills; 
7,404,562 barrels of flour were manufactured ; iJO.788 men 
employed. Capital to the amount of 41,917,401 dollars 
was employed in building; and 6,989,971 dollars in the 
making of furniture : these two branches employed 
103,504 men. .The value of ships and other vessels built 
in 1840 was 7.016,05*4 dollars. In the woollen manufac- 
tures the capital invested amounted to 15,765,124 dollars, 
and 21,342 men were employed by it : in the cotton ma- 
nufactures the capital was 51,102.359 dollars: the number 
of persons employed 72,119: in the silk manufactures the 
capital was 274,374 ; the workpeople were 767 : in the 
flax manufactures a capital of 208,087 dollars employed 
1628 persons; and 4.368,991 dollars were invested in 
mixed manufactures, giving employment to 15,905 persons. 
Massachusetts alone contained more than one-third of the 
cotton, and more than one-third of the woollen manufactories. 
The states next in order in these two branches of industry 
were New Vork, Khode Island, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 
Maryland, and Virginia. Among the agricultural popula- 
tion home-made goods were produced to the value of 
29,023,380 dollars. The value of the machinery manufac- 
tured during the year was 10,980,511 dollars; 13,001 men 
were engaged in making it. In the manufacture of tobacco 
a capital of 3.437,191 dollars was invested, and K)84 
persons were employed ; in tanning, &c. 15,650.029 
dollars, 26,018 men ; in manufactures of leather, 12,881,262 
dollars ; in the manufacture of soap and candles, 2,757.273 
dollars, 5641 men; of hats, caps, and bonnets, 4, 485.300 
dollars, 20.176 persons ; glass, 2,084.100 dollars, 3236 
men ; earthenware, 551,431 dollars, 1612 persons ; sugar-re- 
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M icsouri 
Florida 



Total 



Dollars. 
571,604 

61,585 
216,739 
18,835,492 
333,929 
293,221 
66,698,750 
1,919 
9,840 354 
1,189 
5,348,8436 
53,863 
351,917 
214,731 
1,217,955 
299 977 
400,358 

8,141,088 
9,563 

• • 

7,523 
137,608 
33,875 
116,712 



Id Foreign 



113,221,677 



I Mian. 
126,297 
12,116 

1,4*2,511 
8,8)88 
2,769 
9,021,676 
396 
506.214 
2,088 
752,447 
23,400 
25.320 
5,629 
339,476 
119,030 
120,461 

2,li5,6«2 
1,755 
• • 

191 
28,469 



Total. 



Dollar.. 
700.961 
73,701 
246,739 
20,318,003 
339,5!*2 
293,989 
75,713,426 
2,315 
10,346.6518 
3,276 
6,101,313 
77,263 
377,237 
220,360 
1,557,431 
449,007 
530,819 

10,256,350 
11,318 
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19,166 
4,401,863 
38.515 
4,789, 160 
764,835 
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8,011,392 
3,696,017 
10,969,826 

32,865,618 
793,114 



33,828 



106,382,722 



Dollar.. 
12,933 
87 

13.983 
4,089.651 
12,189 

^8,*60,225 

717,639 

158,006 
4,490 
1,376 

31,892 
496 
11,445 

1,321,805 
2,801 



15,469,081 



Total. 



1.091.565 
10,348 

277, 9*7 
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278. K.5 
899,348 

83.139,833 
19,166 
8,1 52,50 t 
38,585 
4,917,166 
769,331 
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121,851,803 
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fineries &c. 1,769,571 dollars, 1335 persons; liquors, 
9,147,308 dollars, 12,223 men ; drugs, paints, &c. 4,507.073 
dollars, 1848 men ; .cordage, 2,465,577 dollars, 44G4 men ; 5402 
men produced hardware to the value of 0,451,967 dollars; 
1744 men cast 274 cannons and made 88,073 small-arms. 
The capital invested in powder-mills was 875,875 dollars ; 
the men employed 49G. There were invested in the manu- 
facture of paper 4743 dollars, and 4726 men employed ; 
in printing and binding, 5,873,815 dollars 11,523 men ; in 
the manufacture of musical instruments, 734,370 dollars, 
90H men; of carriages. &c. 5,551,632 dollars, 21,994 men. 

The 'American Almanac' for 1843, in its curious and 
elaborate analysis of the census of 1840, gives a table 
illustrative of the distribution of capital engaged in com- 
merce through the different states of the Union. From 
this table it appears that there are in the United States 
1408 commercial houses and 2881 commission houses 
engaged in foreign trade, the joint capital of which 
amounts to 119,293,367 dollars; that there are 57,565 
retail establishments, with a capital of 250,301,799 dollars; 
and 1793 lumber-yards, with a capital of 9,848,307 dollars, 
and giving employment to 35.963 lumberers ; 17,594 men 
engaged in internal transportation, and 4808 butchers, 
packers, Stc. To the same publication we are indebted 
lor the preceding table of the exports and imports of each 
state and territory (as far as ascertained) during the year 
ending on the 30th of September, 1841. 

The deposits of gold and silver at the mint of the I nited 
States and its branches in the year 1841 amounted to 
2,166.723 dollars; the coinage to 2.240,321 dollars. The 
aggregate coinage of the years 1831-40 was 20,314,454 
dollars, while that of the preceding ten years was only 
16,781,047. Tliis gives however but an inadequate idea 
of the circulating medium of the United States ; and un- 
fortunately the slate of the banks throughout the Union— 
partly on account of their own reckless speculations, and 
partly on account of continual legislative tampering with 
vague and vacillating views, renders it impossible even to 
conjecture its real amount and value. The immense ex- 
tent of navigable river-way and the number and size of the 
inland lakes materially facilitate the inland traffic of the 
States. The roads are in most parts necessarily, with a 
population so inadequate to the extent of territory, indif- 
ferent ; but surprising efforts have been made to complete 
the lines of internal water-communication by canals, and a 
great extent of railways i» in actual operation. According 
to Mr. Klein, the total mileage of railway chartered in the 
United States, in 1810, was 9378, and 3430 miles were then 
open and traversed by 475 locomotives. The most recent 
complete account of the canals only comes down to 1838 : 
according to it the aggregate length of the canals then in 
operation was 2700 miles. The bankrupt law of the United 
States, a new law passed in February, 1842, has scarcely 
come into operation, and already an agitation for its repeal 
is in progress, which seriously threatens its permanence. | 
The frequent bankruptcies, uncertainty of the law, and 
spirit of worse than levity with which several states have 
of late set an example of refusing to pay their debts 
augurs ill for the commerce of the United States. They 
have no capital of Iheir own adequate to support their i 
Agriculture, manufactures, and commerce in Iheir present 
extent. Their canals and railroads have been constructed 
upon credit, and not less than 212 millions of dollars have 
been lent for this purpose by English capitalists. The 
claims of English creditors on the States amount to 
211,802,791 dollars, and these have been in great part ex- 
pended upon internal improvements. In addition to this 
the credits given by English manufacturers to the Ame- 
rican importing merchants are so long, that a new debt is 
always contracted before the old is paid. The average 
value of the annual imports from England is in reality a 
standing loan of capilal for the Americans to trade upon. 
Without these advances their manufacturing and com- 
mercial activity must shrink and wither, and their equi- 
vocal conduct is endangering their continuance. 

Organization of the General Government. — The president 
is the depository of the executive power of the state: the 
vice-president is ex-officio president of the senate, and suc- 
cessor to the president should he die during his term of office. 
The President is elected for four years, and may be re- 
elected. The electors meet in their respective states, and 
vote by ballot for the president and vice-president. The 
list of 'the ballot in each state is transmitted sealed to the 



president, who opens them and declares his successor. The 
president is commander-in-chief of the army and navy of 
the United States, and of the militia of the* several states, 
when called into active service of the United States ; he 
has power to make treaties, pro\ ided two-thirds of the 
senate concur ; he appoints the officers of state, ambas- 
sadors, consuls, and judges of the supreme court ; he re- 
ceives foreign ambassadors; he can grant reprieves and 
pardons for offences against the United States, except in 
cases of impeachment. 

The cabinet consists of five heads of departments 
and an attorney-general, who hold office during the pre- 
sident's pleasure. 

The department of state embraces the department* 
of home and foreign affairs ; at its head is the secretary 
of state, who conducts all negotiations with foreign 
powers, and corresponds officially with the United States' 
ministers at foreign courts and foreign ministers in the 
United States; publishes and distributes treaties and 
Acts of Congress ; preserves the originals of laws, treaties 
and public correspondence ; grants passports, preserves the 
evidence of copyrights, and has charge of the patent-office ; 
and has charge of the seal of the United States. He has 
under him a diplomatic bureau with three clerks ; a con- 
sular bureau with two ; a home bureau with five ; a patent 
office with a commissioner, examiners, draughtsmen, and 
mechanists. 

The Treasury department is under a secretary, who 
superintends aft the fiscal concerns of the government, 
and recommends to Congress on his own responsibility 
measures for improving the revenue. He has under him 
two comptrollers and five auditors, with their respective 
clerks, n treasurer's office, a register's office, a solicitor's 
office, and a land office. 

The secretary of war superintends every branch of mili- 
tary nffairs,the erection of fortifications, making of topo- 
graphical surveys, leasing the national lead-mines, and ihe 
intercourse with the Indian tribes. Under him are a bureau 
of Indian affairs, a pension bureau, a quartermaster's bureau, 
a clothing and equipage bureau, a subsistence bureau, a 
pay bureau, a medical and surgical bureau, an engineer 
bureau, a topographical bureau, and an ordnance bureau. 
There arc twelve military geographical departments in 
the United States ; 57 general officers, and 83 medical 
officers. The officers of engineers arc 39, the topogra- 
phical engineers 36, the ordnance 311. There are two re- 
giments of dragoons, with 1444 men ; four regiments of 
artillery, with 2593 men; eight regiments of infautry, with 
58-13, and 779 recruits unattached. The aggregate militia 
of the United States is 1,668,387 men of all grades. 

The navy department was separated from the general 
war department in 1798. The secretary issues all orders 
to the navy of the United States, and superintends the 
concerns of the navy generally. A board of navy com- 
missioners was established in 1815, and attached to the 
office of secretary of the navy : it is intrusted with the 
ministerial duties of the office". The department of the 
navy consists of a secretary, the naw -board, and the office 
of the survey of the coasls of the United States. In the 
active navy of the United States there are six commodores ; 
seven commanders of navy-yards and two of si at ions ; 
68 captains; 11 ships of the line, 15 first -class frigates 
2 second-class ditto, 18 sloops of war, 4 brigs, 10 schooners 
4 steamers, and 3 store-ships. 

The General Post-Office is under the superintendence of 
a postmaster-general, who has the solcappointment of 
postmasters and making of contracts throughout the 
United States. The revenue arising from the General 
Post -Office has been principally expended in improving 
the establishment. Under the poslniastcr-general are n 
contract-office, an appointment-office, an inspection-office, 
and a chief auditor of the treasury for the Post-Office. 

The judicial authority of the United States is vested in 
one supreme court, thirty-five district courts, and nine cir- 
cuit courts. The supreme court consists of one chief justice 
and eight associate justices, who hold a court in Washing- 
ton annually : an attorney-general, reporter, clerk, and 
marshal. Each district court consists of one judee. an at- 
torney, marshal, and clerk. The circuit courts are com- 
posed of one associate justice, and the judge of the district 
in which it is held. The supreme court has exclusive ju- 
risdiction in all cases to which a state is party, except 
cases between a state and its citizens ; in suits or'procecd- 
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lngs against ambassadors.it has appellate jurisdiction from 
the circuit courts and authority to issue writs of prohibi- 
tion to the district courts. The circuit courts have original 
jurisdiction in all suits of a civil nature at law or equity, 
concurrent with the courts of the several states, where the 
value in dispute exceeds 500 dollars, where the United 
States or an alien is a party, or where the suit is brought 
by a citizen of one state aeainst a citizen of another. The 
circuit courts have appellate jurisdiction from the district 
courts. They have exclusive cognizance of offences 
against the United States. The district courts have juris- 
diction in admiralty and maritime cases, in all suits against 
consuls and vice-consuls, in some minor offences against 
the United States, and in causes where an alien sues for a 
tort in violation of the law of nations. 

The legislative authority is vested in a Congress, consisting 
of a Senate and House of Representatives ; it must by law as- 
semble at least once every year, on the first Monday of De- 
cember. The Senate is composed of two members from each 
state ; they are chosen by the legislatures of each state for six 
years, one-third of them being elected biennially. The 
Vice-President is President of the Senate ex-officio, and has 
a casting vote in equal divisions. The House of Represen- 
tatives is composed of members from the several states, 
elected by the people for the term of two years. The re- 
presentatives are apportioned among the different states ac- 
cording to population. To the present (twenty-seventh) 
Congress they nave been elected one for every 47,700 per- 
sons; forthe twenty-eighth they will be chosen in the ratio 
of one representative for every 70,080 persons, and one addi- 
tional for every fraction of that number greater than the 
half. The law of 1842 requires that the representatives 
of each state shall be elected by districts composed of a 
contiguous territory, no one district electing more than one 
representative. The Congress has power to raise, maintain, 
and regulate a navy and army ; to declare war and grant 
letters of marque and reprisals ; to constitute tribunals 
inferior to the supreme courts; to define and punish 

Eiracies and felonies on the high seas and against the 
iws of nations ; to frame general laws of naturalization ; 
to establish post-offices and post-roads; to coin money and 
make laws for punishing forgers ; to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, the Indian tribes, and among the 
Slates ; to impose and collect taxes fur the common de- 
fence and welfare of the United States. All money-bills 
must originate in the House of Representatives. 

(Holmes's Annals of North America ; Journal* of Con- 
gress ; Diplomatic Correspondence of the American Reio- 
I ut ion ; Hutchison's History rf Massachusetts ; Marshall's 
Life of Washington ; Spark's's Life of Washington ; Frank- 
lm's Memoirs and Correspondence ; Tucker's Life of Jeffer- 
son ; Jefferson's Memoirs, Correspondence, &c. ; John 
Adams's Correspondence; Lires of Elbridge, Gerry, 
.losiah Quincy, H. I«ee, &c. ; Wirt, Life of Patrick 
Henry ; Sparks's Life of Gouverneur Morris ; American 
Annual Register; American Almanac, 1830-13 ; The 
Federalist ; Clarke and Lewis, Travels to the Source of the 
Missouri, &c. ; Biography of the Signers of the American 
Declaration of Independence; Jay's Life of John Jay; 
Parliawcntaru Debates, &c. SiC.^i 

UNIVERSAL AND PARTICULAR (Logic). A pro- 
is universal when it makes its assertion or denial 



about every one of the things spoken of ; and particular when 
it makes such an assertion or denial of some as implies that 
others are left unspoken of. Thus ' all men are mortal ' is 
universal, and also * no man is perfect/ But 'some men 
are born in England' and 'some animals cannot live in this 
climate' are particular. These are the direct logical 
forms, but it happens commonly that the universal and 
particular characters are expressed by a great variety of 
idiomatic turns, and even that forms of expression which, 
literally speaking, imply universality, are used in a particu- 
lar sense. Thus ' men do not willingly abandon life ' strictly 
means that all men are unwilling to quit life : nevertheless 
it would be generally understood to speak of most men — 
all but a few. Except when speaking nf laws of nature or 
necessary conditions of the mind, few writers ha\c much 
occasion for universal propositions, and consequently the 
forms of speech which belong to all, pass into use when 
the proposition is intended to be predicated only of mctst. 

The particular proposition, in its pure logical form, is of 
very rare occurrence. The reader must understand that all 
which is not mentioned is, in the science of logic, consi- 



dered as unspoken of: now the particular proposition of 
common life generally denies of the rest what it affirms of 
some, or affirms of the rest what it denies of some. Thin 
he who should say 'some men are mortal ' would be held 
to utter an untruth, because he would !>e thought to imply 
that the rest arc not ; and a naturalist, wishing to state 
that some species of a certain anima' have fur, in order to 
state just what his argument requires, would think it neces- 
tary to sav ' some at least,' or to use some other form of 
speech which would signify that, for anything he said to 
trie contrary, all the other species might have fur also. 
But the logical proposition is always understood to make 
all possible admission or allow ance as to every matter which 
is not directly spoken of; and 'some men are mortal' means 
that nothing whatever is either said or implied about the rest. 

The most common form of speech perhaps is the one 
compounded of the two particular propositions, the affirm- 
ative and the negative, of which the emphatic part is 
expressed, and the rest implied. Thus, two men going 
into a company, the first expecting to see all dressed in 
mourning, and the second thinking none would be so, 
would come away expressing the same fact in sentences of 
very different meaning. The first would say ' some were 
not in mourning,' the second would say 'some were in 
mourning,' l>oth meaning to say ' some* were and some 
were not,' but each giving only that part of the assertion 
which contained the (to him} unexpected fact. It would 
be desirable that writers on logic should make a closer 
analysis of the common forms of speech, and a comparison 
of them with the strict and true logical forms. 

The universal proposition includes all cases in which 
there is nothing left unspoken of, and therefore contains 
all propositions in which the subject is an individual, or 
cannot be divided into parts. Thus, 'Milton was an 
Englishman ' is as much a universal proposition as ' all 
men are mortal.' It was at one time a matter of discus- 
sion whether propositions asserting matter of individuals 
could be properly called universal ; but whether this term 
were applicable br not, it was always seen that the rules of 
deduction, applying to such propositions, were precisely 
those which obtain in propositions about the appellation 
of which no doubt could exist. But the precedine pro- 
position is not universal because it includes all Milton, 
but because it includes all Miltons : that is, all Miltons 
who can answer to a description which is implied in the 
word as there used. And if, by the closeness of the 
implied definition, and the number of conditions which 
are to be fulfilled, there be left but one of men alive or 
dead whom it is possible to mean, the proposition is not 
the less true. Thus, when every A is shown to be B, and 
every B to be C, it follows that even* A is C, even though 
the "description given of «\ is so close, that there can be 
found but one object answering to it in the world. 

And just in the same manner as all may, logically 
speaking, be only one, so some, or those which are spoken 
of as some, may be one only, or several, or nearly all, or 
even all. Some As are Bs is logically true (such is the 
convention of the formal part of that science) when there 
is only one A which is B ; and also when every A is B. 

If we look al the specific elements of propositions, we 
find that, while the subject is defined, as to whether it is 
universal or particular, by the express addition of words, 
or by an implication which has the same effect, the 
character of the predicate follows the nature of the propo- 
sition, and depends solely upon whether it is affirmative or 
negative. In all affirmative propositions the predicate is 
spoken of particularly : in all negative propositions, univer- 
sally. Thus, 'As are Bs'in itself docs not describe the 
manner in which A is used : it may be some As or all As ; 
but it does particularise the predicate. B. Here As (as 
many as are spoken of, be it some or all) are Bs ; each one 
of these As is a B, but other Bs may or may not exist, 
about which consequently nothing is affirmed. ' All horses 
are animals ;' all the horses make up as many of the 
animals as there arc horses : under this form the particular 
character of the predicate is expressed. But if we say 
* As are not IK' even though only one A should be here 
spoken of, yet every B is compared with it and rejected. 
What is meant is. that 'this one A is not any one whatso- 
ever of all possible Bs.' 

Formal logic, though an excellent exercise, is in some 
respects a dead letter unless the student take pains to trace 
the numerous idioms of language in which the affirmative 
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or negative proposition is conveyed. So very nice are the 
circumstance*, Irequently of mere position or of context, by 
which the universal form is distinguished from the par- 
ticular, that it would be easy to lay down an isolated 
sentence, of which no one should be able to say which of 
the two it is. For example, ' homicides are justifiable 
which are committed in self-defence,' and ' homicides 
which are committed in self-defence are justifiable.' 
Though probably the leaning of a grammatical critic 
would be to the supposition that the first should stand for 
• All justifiable homicides are those which are committed 
in self-defence,' and the second for ' Among the justifiable 
homicides are, &e.,' vet no person would be sure of an 
author's meaning, whichever of the preceding forms he 
might use, until he had examined the context. 

UNIVERSALE. [Nominalists. I 

UNIVERSE. This name is generally used, as tho word 
kwW once was, to signify the collection of all created 
things. In modern language, ' the world ' generally refers 
to the earth only, and the universe to all stars and planets. 
Before the reception of the Copernican theory, 'the world,' 
which signifies what we now call the universe, was 
naturally a synonyme for * the earth,' which was supposed 
to be tne principal part of the universe, all the other 
celestial bodies being only satellites. But since the time 
when other planets have been advanced to the dignity of 
being separate 4 worlds,' the term universe has been gradu- 
ally introduced into common language. It would almost 
seem as if this last word might one day become more par- 
ticular in its meaning, since modern discoveries seem to 
point out that every nebula [Milky Way; Hbrschhl] 
may be 'a universe,' that is, an organization as extensive 
:is the idea which was formed of the universe previously 
to tliose discoveries. If such should ever be the case, and 
if people should speak of thousands of universes as they 
now speak of thousands of worlds, some new term must be 
introduced under which to comprehend all those universes. 

By the technical term theory of the Universe is oJways 
understood what is known of the geneial arrangerae.it of 
planets, stars. Sec, and of their connexion with one another. 

UNIVERSITIES, lay* corporations, to which, since the 
twelfth century, the charge of educating the members 
of what are called the learned professions has in a great 
measure been confided throughout Europe and the colo- 
nies founded by European states. [Umvkrsity.] 

The three oldest learned institutions to which the name 
University can with propriety be applied are those of Paris, 
Bologna, and Salerno. 

It is impossible to fix a precise date at which the edu- 
cational institutions of Paris can be said to have assumed 
tho form and name of a university. As for the name 
{universitas), it was not confined in the middle ages to 
scientific bodies ; it was used in a sense equivalent to our 
word corporation. There were 'universities of tailors' in 
those days. It was long before the name settled down 
into its present acceptation. The school of Bologna 
was a 'universitas scholarium,' that of Paris a 'uni- 
versitas magistrorum,' because the former was a corpora- 
tion of students, the latter of teachers. The oldest printed 
statutes of the university of Bologna are called 'Statuta 
et privilegia almae Universitatis Juristarum Gymnasii 
Bononiensis ;' and in not a few universities we find an 'uni- 
versitas juristanim ' and an ' universitas artistanim ' side by 
side : from this it appears that ' universitas ' at one time 
approached nearly to the meaning of our word 'faculty.' 
What we now term a university was long designated in- 
differently 'schola,' ' studium generale,' or 'gymnasium.' 
The occasion of this vacillating nomenclature is explained 
by the history of universities. 

The oldest document in which the designation 1 univer- 
sitas " is applied to the university of Paris, is a decretal of 
Innocent III., about the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. But as early as 1180 two decretals had been issued 
by Alexander 111., the first of which ordained that in 
> ranee no person should receive money for permission to 
teach. The glossa of Vicentinus says expresslv, that this 
prohibition was directed against the chancellor of the 
University of Paris; and the second decretal alluded to 
exempts the then rector, Petrus Comestor, from the opera- 
tion of the first; and much earlier than any legislative 
provisions of popes or kings we find the foundation* of the 
university laid. 

To almost every cathedral aud monastery of Europe there 



had been, from a very early period, attached a school, in 
which all aspirants to priestly ordination, and such laymen 
as wished and could aHbrd it, were instructed in the Tri- 
llium and Quadrivium. It appears from the letters 
of Abel in I (died 1142), and from other contemporary 
sources, that the poorer establishments intrusted the 
conduct of this school to one of their number called 
the Scholasticus ; and that the wealthier bodies main- 
tained a Scholasticus to instmct the junior pupils in 
grammar and philosophy, and a Theologus to instnict 
the more advanced in theology. About the time of Al*;- 
lard the great concourse of students who flocked to the 
episcopal school of Paris appears to have rendered ;t 
necessary to assemble the two classes of pupils in different 
localities ; the juniors were sent to the church of St. Julian, 
while the theologians remained in that of Notre Dame. 
All who had studied a certain time, and undergone certain 
trials were entitled to be raised by the rector of the schools 
to the grade of teachers. This was done by three succes- 
sive steps. The candidate was first raised to the rank of 
master, in which he acted for a year as assistant to a 
doctor (or teacher ; ; then to the rank of baccalaureua, in 
which he taught for a year, under the superintendence of 
his doctor, pupils of his own ; lastly, to the grade of inde- 
pendent doctor. The number of students rendered the 
profession of a teacher at Paris lucrative, and many from 
all nations embraced it. According to the custom of those 
unsettled times, they gradually formed themselves into a 
corporation for mutual support. The corporation consisted 
of tne teachers of all the three grades, and stood under a 
rector elected by themselves. According to an agreement 
entered into in 120G, the rector was elected by the 
residents of the four nations — French, English or German, 
Picards, and Normans. Before this time, in 12U0, Philip 
Augustus had confirmed the exclusive control of the 
rector over all students and teachers. The local separa- 
tion of the artists from the theologians would have been 
of little consequence, but for the rapid progress which the 
Aristotelian philosophy made during and immediately 
after the life of Abelard. The speculations into which 
studious men were led by the writings of Aristotle neces- 
sarily led them to deal with topics wnich had hitherto been 
conceived to lie within the exclusive domain of theology. 
The consequences were frequent and bold attempts "by 
individuals to modify the received doctrines of the church, 
clamours about heresy, persecutions, and counter-per- 
secutions. All these contributed to bring about a tacit 
compromise between the professional theologians and the 
admirers of speculative philosophy : the former were left 
in possession of the pulpit and chairs of theology; the 
latter confined themselves ostensibly to literature and 
philosophy, and sought to avoid occasioning scandal by 
rarely overstepping the bounds of abstract inquiry. The 
progress of this tacit agreement may be traced in the 
writings of the learned from the time of Abelard down to 
that of Erasmus ; under it grew up a class of literati, who 
may be called, although many of tliemtook orders, secular 
scholars. It was the same incompatibility of the free 
spirit of speculative inquiry with the stability of a dog- 
matic theology which led to this compromise, that em- 
bittered the dispute about the claim of the mendicam 
orders to establish chairs of theology in the University of 
Paris about the middle of the thirteenth century. This 
controversy ended in the secession of the doctors of 
theology from the university, as it had for some time been 
called, and their incorporating themselves into a separale 
college or faculty. Their example was followed not long 
alter by the doctors of canon law and medicine, who 
formed themselves into separate faculties. These faculties 
consisted exclusively of the actually teaching doctors 
( doctores regentes) of these three branches of knowledge. 
The masters and bachelors remained members of the 
university proper, which, from the secession of the theo- 
logians, canonists, and doctors of medicine, came in time 
to be called the Faculty of the Artists. From this period 
the university consisted of seven bodies or sub-incorpora- 
tions— the four nations under their procurators, and the 
three faculties under their deans. The rector was the 
head of the university ; he was elected by the procu- 
rators of the old university ; no doctor of theology, ca- 
non law, or medicine could be elected or take part in the 
election. At iii>t the rector was chosen by the pro- 
curators, but latterly by four electors, specially elected 
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by each nation for that purpose. The PrevAt of Paris 
(so long as that officer retained any authority) was the 
conservator of the royal privileges in the university ; the 
bishops of Meaux, Beauvais, and Senlis, of the papal pri- 
vileges. In re>pect to criminal jurisdiction, the university 
stood immediately under the king., till a.d. 12<X), when 
its members were transferred to the episcopal court of 
Paris: about the middle of the lifteenth century they 
were transferred to the Parliament of Paris. In regard to 
civil jurisdiction the University was originally under the 
bishop ; in 1340 it was transferred to the court of the 
Prevot of Paris ; when the (,'hatelet succeeded to the 
judicial functions of the prevot, the university was trans- 
ferred to that court. The rector, with the procurators and 
deans, formed a court, which liad jurisdiction in all 
complaints against teachers for incompetency or neglect 
of duty ; and against students for disobedience to their 
teachers, the rector, or the discipline of the university, 
and in all cases between students, lodging-keepers, book- 
sellers, stationers, &c. From the decisions of the rectorial 
court there was an appeal to the university, and from it to 
the Parliament of Pans. Each faculty (that of the artists 
included), had its own common school. In the faculty of 
canonists there were six professors , or doctores regentes; ; 
the number in the other faculties varied. At an early 

teriod colleges were established within the University of 
'aris by private families or religious orders. Originally 
they were intended exclusively for poor scholars, who were 
to five in them subject to certain rules of discipline. By 
degrees however, as more numerous and able teachers 
were employed in these colleges, they assumed the cha- 
racter of boarding-houses for all classes of students. In 
the fifteenth century the students who did not reside in 
any college had come to be regarded as exceptions from 
the general custom, and were nicknamed ' martinets.' The 
College of the Sorbonne (founded in V2M) was eommonly 
regarded as identical with the theological faculty, because 
the members of the one were most frequently members of | 
the other also. The promotions however continued to be 
made by the officers of the university, although the charge 
of education had been in a great measure engrossed by the 
colleges. Degrees were conferred in the faculties of 
theology, canon law, and medicine, by the deans, with 
the concurrence of the chancellor of the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame ; in the faculty of artists, by the rector, with 
the concurrence either of the chancellor of Notre Dame 
or the chancellor of St. Genevieve. 

The oldest authentic document bearing upon the Uni- 
versity of Bologna is the privilege granted by the emperor 
Frederic I., at Uoncaglia, in November, llo8, to all who 
travel in pursuit of learning, in which the professors of law- 
are mentioned in terms of high encomium. Bologna is 
not named in this instrument, but history mentions no 
other law-school as existing at that early period. The 
contents of this privilege are twofold : foreign scholars are 
declared to stand under the emperor's immediate protec- 
tion, and a special jurisdiction (their teachers, or the 
bishop of the city ] is constituted to judge in all complaints 
against them. It seems universally admitted that the 
earliest teacher of civil law at Bologna was I menus : he is 
said to have been originally a teacher of philosophy, but to 
have acquired such a knowledge of Justinian's compilations 
that lie was invited by the Countess Matilda to expound its 
doctrines from the professorial chair. Matilda died in 
1 1 15 : between 1 1 13 and 1 1 1« the name of Imerius appears 
in a legal document as 4 causidicus' for the countess. 
From 11 16 to 11 18 he appears to have been employed in 
weighty missions by the emperor Henry V. Under the 
emperor Frederick 4 the four doctors' of Bologna were se- 
lected to investigate the rights of the crown, in order to 
determine how far those claimed by the Lombard towns 
were usurpations. These circumstances show that the 
reputation for legal knowledge acquired by the law- 
teachera of Bologna had proved an introduction to state 
employments, honours, and emoluments; and this attracted 
the city in which they taught a large concourse of the 
most intelligent and aspiring minds ot Europe. The repu- 
tation of having studied at Bologna was a passport to 
office throughout Christendom. The earliest statutes and 
charters of the University of Bologna are compacts entered 
into by the students for mutual support and assistance, and 
immunities granted them by the popes and emperors. Hie 
University of Paris was originally an association of teachers ; 
it was a corporation of graduates : the University of Bo- 



logna was originally an association of students who had 
repaired from distant lands to avail themselves of the in- 
struction of a few celebrated teachers; it was a corporation 
of students. Disputes between the magistrates of the 
city, and between the students and professors, which oc- 
curred about 1214, are the first occasions on which we hear 
of a rector. From the history of these controversies it ap- 
pears that the students had previously been in the habit of 
electing the rector, and that the right was confirmed to 
them for the future. At first there was merely a school of 
law in Bologna, and the jurists constituted the university, 
or rather the two universities of the Citramontani and U'l- 
tramontani. In course of time teachers of philosophy and 
medicine settled in Bologna, and the scholars of each "class 
attempted to form a university : their rieht to do so was suc- 
cessfully contested by the jurists in 1205, but in 1316 they 
were allowed to elect a rector of their own. They called them- 
selves 4 philosophi et niediei,' or ' artistae.' In 1362 Inno- 
cent VI. founded a school of theology at Bologna. From 
this time therefore there were four universities in Bologna: 
two of law (which however were so intimately connected, 
that they are generally spoken of as one\ one of medicine 
and philosophy, and one of theology. Each of these had 
its own independent constitution. That of the law uni- 
versity is best known, and agrees in its leading features 
with the others. The • universities * consisted of the foreign 
students, who were admitted upon the payment of twelve 
soldi entry-money, and obliged to renew annually their 
oath of obedience to the rector and the statutes of the uni- 
versity. The Bolognese students could neither hold offices 
in the university nor vote in its assemblies. The foreign 
students were divided into Citramontani and Ultramontani : 
the former were divided into seventeen nations, the latter 
ihto eighteen. The rector was chosen annually from 
among the students by his predecessor in office, the rector's 
council, and a number of electors chosen by the nations. 
A rector was taken from each nation in rotation. The 
council consisted of at least one representative of each 
nation : some had two. The university also elected an- 
nually a syndic, to act for them in courts of law- ; a 
notary ; a mas&arius, or treasurer (chosen from among 
the town bankers) ; and two bidelli. The rector claimed 
exclusive jurisdiction in all civil cases in which one or 
both of the parties were students, and in criminal cases 
in which both were students. The professors were elected 
by the students, to whose body they were reckoned, and all 
whose privileges they enjoyed, except a vote at elections. 
They stood under the jurisdiction of the rector, who could 
fine or suspend them. The degree of Doctor was confen ed 
by those who had previously obtained it : it wxs held to 
confer the privilege of teaching everywhere, the power of 
discipline over the doctor's own pupils, the right to take 
part in the conferring- of all the degrees. At first there 
were only doctors of civil law: the doctors of canon law 
appear later, and were long less respected. In the thir- 
teenth century the university began to create dot-tors of 
medicine, of grammar, of philosophy and arts, and even of 
the notarial art. Any student who had studied five years 
might be licensed by the rector to expound a singte'title, 
or, if he had studied six years, to expound a whole book of 
the Pandects. He was termed a licentiate ; and alter he 
had performed his task, he was declared a baccalaureus. 
Salaried professors appear in Bologna for the first time 
about 1279. The doctors taught in their own houses or 
in halls hired for the purpose : their method of tuition w as 
by lectures, examinations, and disputations. 

The history of the university ot Salerno is much more 
obscure than the histories of the universities of Paris and 
Bologna. Ordericus Vitalis, whose annals close with the 
the year 1141, speaks of Salerno as a place long eminent 
for its medical schools. Its most celebrated teacher, Con- 
stantine of Carthage (died 1067), was a privy councillor of 
tauU Guucard. This school was still flourishing in 1221, 
when the university of Naples was established. All that 
can be inferred from these scanty notices of the sc hool of 
Salerno is, that the scientific study of medicine was 
making rapid strides about the same time that law begin 
to be more systematically studied, and philosophical and 
literary pursuits to be regarded as the profession ot a class 
whose members might or might not be priests. 

A sense of the advantages of general knowledge had led to 
the foundation of cathedral and cloister schools ; a sense of 
the use of accomplished professional men led to the en- 
couragement of the philosophical and theological schools 
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of Paris, the law school of Bologna, and the medical school 
of Salerno. The peculiar constitution of society and go-, 
vernracnt at the period led to the peculiar form of incor- 
poration adopted by the schools of Paris and Bologna. 
The same social necessities were working under the influ- 
ence of similar social organization in many different places, 
and must necessarily have led, even without communica- 
tion, to similar results. But quarrels which broke out re- 
peatedly between the universities of Paris and Bologna and 
the civil authorities of these cities, induced the teachers and 
students at different times to emigrate in a body and settle 
in other towns. After the breach was healed, they re- 
turned, but in some instances celebrated teachers prelerred 
remaining in their new place of settlement, and in others 
the government created a new university after their tem- 
porary visitors had left them. Other universities owed 
Iheir foundation to the desire of princes, ecclesiastics, or 
municipal authorities to disseminate learning ; and others 
to a desire on the part of these authorities to procure for 
their territories a share in the wealth diffused by the re- 
sort of numerous foreigners to any celebrated school. Un- 
der the influence of motives so various, the growth of uni- 
versities throughout Europe was rapid. Before the Refor- 
mation they were established in Italy, France, the Germanic 
Empire, the Peninsula, Great Britain, and even among the 
Sclavonic nations east of the Germans. The universities 
established in Italy previous to the year 1500 were, besides 
the three already named : — Vicenza, a. d. 120-1 ; Naples,1224 ; 
Padua, 1228; Fiacenza, 1248; Arenza, 1255; Perugia, 
1290; Macerata, 121X); Cesena, year uncertain; Rome, 
1303; Pisa, 1308; Siena, 1350; Pavia, 1301; Ferrara, 
1391 ; Palermo, 1394 ; Cremona, 1413; Florence, 1438; 
Catania, 1445. In France, besides Paris : — Toulouse, 1233 ; 
Montpellier, 1180; Orleans, before 1230; Lyon, before 
1290 ; Vienne, uncertain ; Perpignan, 1340 ; Angers, 
1304; Aix, 1400; Dole, 1420; Caen (founded by the En- 
glish government under Henry VI. , 1433 ; Bordeaux, 1441 ; 
Valence, 1452; Nantes, 1403; Bourges, 1401. Within 
the limits of the Germanic Empire, which then extended 
over many provinces now incorporated into France, and 
over the Netherlands :— Prague, 1348 ; Vienna, 1305 ; Hei- 
delberg, 1387 ; Cologne, 1388; Basle, uncertain ; Erfurt, 
1302; Leipzig, 1409; Rostock, 1419; Louvain, 1420; 
Greifswalde, 1456; Freiburg, 1457; Trier, 1472; Ingol 
stadt, 1472; Tubingen, 1477; Mayence, 1477. In Great 
Britain :— Oxford, before 1149; Cambridge, uncertain ; St. 
Andrews, 1412; Glasgow, 1454; Aberdeen, 1404. In Spain 
and Portugal : — Salamanca, 1240; Coimbra (originally esta- 
blished in Lisbon i, 1290; Valladolid, 1340; Huesca, 1354; 
Valenzia, 1410; Siguenza, 1471; Saragossa, 1474; Avila, 
1482 ; Alcala, 1499. In the Baltic States :— Upsala, 1470 ; 
Copenhagen, 1479. 

In all of these institutions we recognise the leading fea- 
tures of Paris or Bologna. All of them, apart from the con- 
sideration of their academic character, are privileged cor- 
porations, with an independent jurisdiction more or less 
limited, and the powerof making bye-laws. In most of them 
the division of the members of the corporation into nations 
prevails. In all of them the faculties of philosophy (or arts), 
theology, law (civil and canon), and medicine, are more or 
less fully developed. Some contain within them all the 
faculties; some only two or more. Almost all have a faculty 
of arts, which, even where it is politically the most powerful 
(as in the university of Paris > is regarded as in a great mea- 
sure preparatory to, and therefore in its scientific character 
inferior to the others. In the universities of spontaneous 
growth the privilege of conferring dcirrees appears to have 
been claimed only in those faculties which were completely 
organized; in the factitious universities created bysrovern- 
ments, the right of bestowing degrees in all faculties ap- 
pears to have been claimed, even where some of them only 
were completely organized. In some of these bodies the 
students constituted the corporation ; in others, the masters 
or teachers : the former appear to have assimilated them- 
selves to the model-university of Bologna ; the latter, to 
that of Paris. The Italian universities, and the greater 
part, if not all, of the French universities, except Paris, 
were corporations of students. The Parisian institutions 
were adopted in England, the Germanic Empire, and the 
states on the Baltic. Spanish universities nave the ap- 
pearance of beinjr a compromise between the two princi- 
ples: in Salamanca the rector was elected by the scholas- 
tics of the cathedral from among the students, and the 
rector appointed the professors and fixed their salaries. 



This division of the old universities into two classes arv 
pears, like everything about those institutions, to have had 
its origin in the social necessities of the time and coun- 
tries. The legal faculty predominated in the Italian uni- 
versities, and the French universities were called ' univer- 
sitcs des loix.' The universities or this type will be found 
to predominate in those countries in which the Roman 
law prevailed, as contradistinguished from Teutonic Ger- 
many and England, and the 4 payscoutumiers' of France — 
in the countries in which the old Roman civilization had 
never been entirely extirpated, as contradistinguished from 
those in which the Teutonic invaders formed Uie majority 
of the population. In the former there was a civilization 
apart from the church ; in the latter there was no civiliza- 
tion but what came through the church. In the former a 
secular and independent spirit prevailed : the universities 
were incorporations of grown men seeking secular learning. 
In the latter a spirit of clerical domination prevailed : the 
universities were corporations of teachers seeking to exer- 
cise the functions of missionaries. 

The universities founded after the beginning of the 
Reformation adopted the great outlines of the organization 
of their predecessors: the political incorporation, the 
privileged jurisdiction and power of making bye-laws, the 
faculties and modes of conferring degrees which custom 
had established. But the altered circumstances of society 
modified considerably their external relations. The terri- 
torial divisions of Europe had come to be more sharply 
defined, and the authority of the sovereign to be more ener- 
getically enforced by more perfect civil and military or- 
ganization. The day of feudal lords, of municipalities 
and otlicr privileged corporations, each standing upon his 
or its defence, and acknowledging a limited and precarious 
subjection to the nominal liege was past ; the day of 
great states, of territorial governments, had come. "The 
same political power could not and would not be conceded 
to universities that had formerly been given to them. The 
old were restricted in their privileges ; the new never 
received them. The protracted strife between the 
Romish and Protestant cnurches also had its effect : uni- 
versities, though no longer allowed to lay down the Taw, 
were cherished as advocates of a party. Roman Catholic 
and Protestant universities were erected to do battle for 
their respective creeds. Lastly, other sciences had had 
their practical utility recognised, in the same way as the 
sciences of law and medicine had had theirs at an earlier 
period. The applications of mathematical science to the 
purposes of war and navigation had given an impetus to 
their cultivation: these new practical pursuits never pro- 
duced a new faculty, but they lent greater importance to 
the miscellaneous faculty known as the faculty of arts. 

The number of universities founded in Europe, from the 
time of the Reformation down to the French Revolution 
was considerable. In Italy : — Messina, 1548 ; Fertno, 
1589- Mondovi, 1G00; Farma, 1001; Cagliari, 100G (re- 
established in 1764) ; Mantua, 1U25 ; Urbino, 1671 ; 
Turin, 1725 ; Camerino, 1727 ; Sassari, 1765 ; Milan, 1766 ; 
Genoa, 1783. In France :— Rheims, 1558 ; Douay, 1561 ; 
Besancon, 1564; Pont-a-Mousson, 1372?' Strasbourg, 10*23, 
Corte (in Corsica) after 1700. In Germany : — Wittenberg, 
1502 ; Frankfort (on the Oder\ 1500 ; Marburg, 1527 (and 
again in 1653); Kiinigsberg, 1544 ; Dillingen, 1549; Jena, 
1558 ; Helmstadt, 1576 ; Altdorf, 1578 ; Olmiitz, 1581 ; 
Wiirzburg, 1582; Griitz, 1580 } Giessen, 1007; Paderborn, 
1615; Rinteln, 1621 ; Salzburg, 1623; Osnabriick, 1630; 
Miinster, 1631 ; Pesth (originally at Tyrnau, thence trans- 
ferred first to Ofcn, and afterwards to Pesth\ 1635 ; Linz, 
1030; Bamberg, 1048; Herborn, 1654; Duisburg, 1055; 
Inspruck, 1672; Halle, 1094; Breslau, 1702; Gottingen, 
1734; Fulda, 1734 ; Erlangen. 1743; Clausenberg, 1775; 
Bonn, 1778. In the United Provinces: — Leydcn, lti75 ; 
Franecker, 15aTj Hardcrwyck, 1000 ; Gromngen (uncertain ; 
I'trecht, 1034. In Great Britain: — Edinburgh; 1582; 
Aberdeen (Marischal College ), 1593 ; Dublin, 159$ In Spain 
and Portugal :— Seville, 1504 ; Toledo, 1518; Compostella. 
1532 ; Baeza, 1533 ; Gandia, 1549 ; Ossuna, 1549 ; Ahua- 
gro, 1552 ; Orihuela, 1552 ; Oviedo, 15«Tp Ebora, 1000 , 
Oriate, 1000. In the Baltic States :— Kiel, 1065; Lund. 
1608 ; Abo, 1640; Dorpat, 1632 (transformed to Pemau in 
1699!. In Poland:— Vilna, 1597; Krakau, 1632. In 
Russia:— Kiew fin the 17th century) ; Moskau, 1753. 

Many events concurred during this period to lower 
universities in the public estimation. The extension of 
elementary and secondary schools had raised the standard 
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of education among the classes which did not receive a 
university education. The invention of printing, increasing 
the facilities of private study, had operated in the same 
direction. The diminished pi'ivileges and restricted juris- 
diction of universities had brought them to be regarded 
merely sis schools of a higher order. The increasing num- 
ber 01 learned societies raised up a body of non-academical 
literati, hostile in many instances to the academical ; and 
the public, looking only to the transactions of these 
societies, forgot that their members were indebted for their 
training to the universities. The presumptuous spirit of 
amateur dabblers in science undervalued these institutions ; 
and, in the feverish spirit of innovation which occasioned 
or accompanied the French Revolution, they too were 
denounced. In France the old universities have entirely 
disappeared. In the rest of Europe, as soon as the storms 
of the Revolution were passed over, they revived; and 
adapting themselves more to the social necessities of the 
age, have in many instances started with increased energy 
oil a fresh career" of utility. An account of the present 
condition of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
some others of the more important, will be found in the 
articles devoted to the towns in which they are situated : 
bere the limits of a work like this admit of no more than a 
list of existing universities, with the numbers of their 
students and professors up .to the latest period for which 
authentic information luts been obtained. 



Italy. 



The two Sicilies 



Papal States 



St iit«-nl« 



Tuscany 



Sardinia. 



Modena . 
Austrian Italy 



Spain 



Catania i. 1840i 




300 


Messina 


• 




Naples 1840^ 


• 


1305 


Palermo (1840) 


• 


4<X» 


Bologna 1*40) 


• 


two 


Cameriiio rl840> 


• 


150 


Ferrara | 1840 1 


• 


150 


Mace rat a . 


• 




Perugia i 1840; 


■ 


200 


Rome i ,18401 


• 




U rhino 


• 


200 


Florence (1*KP 


• 


2W> 


Pisa (1840) . 


• 


450 


Siena ( 1840 




250 


Cagliari (1840) 




240 


Genoa (1840 ) 




450 


Sassari (.1840) 


• 


240 


Turin (1840) 


• 


811 




• 


410 


Mantua 


* 


• • 


Padua ("1840:. 




410 


Pavia | 1840; 


• 





The Peninsula. 








SUdrmts. 


. Alcala 




. 304 


Cervera 


■ 


. 57:i 


Granada 


a 


. 812 


Huesca 


• 


. fW 


Onate 


• 


270 


Orihtiela 


• 


. 124 


fhiedo 


• 


. 420 


Palma 


• 


. 177 


Salamanca . 


. 418 


Saragos»a 


1K2H 


. 1105 


Santiago (1828) 


. 1051 » 


Seville 


• 


. 8<r7 


Toledo 




. 257 


Valencia (1828) 


. 1550 


Valladolid(1828j 


. 1248 


. Coinibra 




. 1600 


France. 







Portugal 

The phrase * Royal University of France ' is almost 
equivalent to that "of ' national system of education in 
France.' The governing body is the council of public 
instruction, of which the minister of public instruction is 
the president. All educational institutions, from ele- 
mentary schools upwards, are, with half-a-dozen excep- 
tions, under the direction of this body. Under the coun- 
cillors are inspectors-general of the university, whose office 
it is to examine all schools and colleges once n >ear. 
The educational functions discharged by Universities in 
other nations of Europe are vested in twenty-six acade- 
P. C, No. 1019. 



mies, each of which has a territory of two or more depart- 
ments allotted to it. At the head of each academy are 
a rector, two inspectors, and a council : they have the 
superintendence over all the schools in their districts. 
The academy includes the faculties; hut all the faculties 
are not organized in every academy, and some have none. 
There are six faculties of Roman Catholic theology, — a* 
Aix, Bordeaux, Lyon, Paris, Rouen, Toulouse : and two of 
Protestant theology, one Lutheran, at Strasbourg, and one 
Calvinistic, at Montauhan, under tlrt? academy of Toulouse. 
There are nine faculties of law,— at Aix. Caen, Dijon, 
Grenoble, Paris, Poitiers, Rennes, Strasbourg, nnd Toulouse. 
There are three faculties of medicine,— at Grenoble, Paris, 
and Montpellier, with seventeen secondary schools of medi- 
cine. And there are seven faculties of literature, — Paris, 
Strasbourg, Bordeaux, Toulouse, Caen, Dijon, and Besan- 
con. The faculties consist of a variable number of profes- 
sors, one of whom is dean, and a committee of whom examine 
candidates for degrees. The students sufficiently advanced 
to study the sciences taught by the faculties are instructed 
in royal colleges, and are classified accouling as they reside 
within or without the walls. The academies are :— 

SlmUul. 









Within ttw 


Willioul Hit 


CeUeflc*. 




walb. 


Mil* 


Aix . . . 


1 


14 


160 


2;io 


Amiens . . 


1 


12 


121 


180 


Angers . . 


I 


12 


118 


1 10 


Busanron , 


1 


12 


110 


100 


Bordeaux 


1 


13 


170 


120 


Bourges . . 


1 


12 


129 


120 


Caen . 


1 


15 


212 


2510 


Cahors . 


2 


22 


BO 


100 


Clermont . 


3 


42 


289 


292 


Dijon . . . 


1 


13 


88 


150 


Douai . . 


1 


12 


131 


110 


Grenoble . . 


1 


14 


133 


141 


Limoges . . 


1 


11 


88 


220 


I.von . 


1 


20 


270 


204 


Aietz . . . 


1 


15 


190 


240 


Montpellier . 


2 


23 


199 


250 


Nancy . . 


1 


14 


110 


200 


Nimes . . 


3 


39 


305 


200 


Orleans . . 


2 


24 


241 


280 


Paris . 


7 


180 


1029 


3324 


Pan . . . 


1 


12 


57 


90 


Poitiers . . 


1 


15 


130 


201 


Rennes . . 


3 


33 


340 


4tl7 


Rouen 


1 


17 


164 


491 


Strasbourg . 


1 


14 


121 


203 


Toulouse . . 


1 


15 


112 


239 




Great Britain. 




Oxford 'resident members in May, 


1842) 


. 1013 


< "ambridge (resident members in Nov., 1840) 


. 1751 












Durham 


« 


• • 


, • 
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St. Andrews 


• 


• 

• 


• • 


• 


Glasgow 


• 


• • 


• • 


• 












Edinburgh . 


• 


• • 


• • 


• 













Austria * 



Prussia 



Bavaria 



Gkrmany. 

Griitz (1828) '. . 

Innspruck ( 1828) , 

Lemberg (1833; . 

Olmiitz. (1838) . . 

Pesth (1834) . . 

Prague 1825) . , 

Vienna (1838 . . 

Berlin (1838) . . 

Bonn (1838) . , 

Breslau ( 1838) . . 

Greifswald (1838; . 

Halle (1838) . . 
Konigsberg (1838) 
Erlangen iT840) 

Munich (1840) . . 

Wurzburg < 1840) , 
Freiburg 1840) 



Baden . . • 

• Wirt thr e*erp»i«u of iu 
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321 


• • 


352 


• • 


1311 


• • 


682 


• • 


1010 


65 


1449 


77 


2020 


94 


1770 


57 


828 


47 


951 


28 


210 


53 


844 


37 


430 


34 


325 


71 


1440 


31 


447 


35 


315 
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May and term-nates at the end of July. The subjeets'of i 
instruction %vere to be treated more extensively than it 
Irad been the practice to treat them ; and Comparative | 
Anatomy and Pathological Anatomy were for the first time 
made subjects of courses of lectures in a London school of 
medicine. All p-rsons above the age of fifteen years 
were to be admitted without restriction or examination to 
anv of the classes. 

The remuneration of the professors was made to depend 
on the fees paid by the students who eutcred their classes. 
A certain amount however, varying according to circum- 
stances, was guaranteed to them for the first three years. 
If the amount of fees exceed a certain sum, a portion is 
retained by the college towards defraying the expenses of 
the establishment. • 

The omission of the subject of theologv from the courses 
Of study in the proposed new University had from the first 
given rise to much discussion, and it was eagerly seized as 
a pretext for affixing a stigma on the project, by represent 
in<: it as a plan to found a University on the principle of 
indifference to religion ; and it was urged against its claims 
to support, that no system of education in which theology 
n as not comprised would be complete. But it was con- 
sidered a sufficient answer to these charges, that the insti- 
tution was intended for the instruction of students as lay- 
men only ; to give an education for the ministers of 
religion as such was no part of the founders' scheme : 
for young men designed for the Church of England, Oxford 
and" Cambridge existed already, and were sufficient ; and 
to agree on a system of theological instruction for ministers 
of various denominations was obviously impossible. That 
the omission of religious instruction was not owing to in- 
difference, appeared from the fact that an earnest but not 
very judicious attempt to reconcile the introduction of in- 
»t ruction in theologv with the principle of the institution — 
the admission of all classes without the distinction of 
creed— was the »ubjcct of anxious deliberation ; and a pro- 
posal was at one time entertained and nearly adopted, to 
give theological instruction iu three classes, viz. theology 
by a member of the Church of England, ecclesiastical 
history bv a member of the Church of Scotland, and 
Biblical criticism by a member of one of the dissenting 
congregations. But the impracticability of such an arrange- 
ment was foreseen, and it was wisely abandoned. The 
determination not to be biassed by the imputations of their 
adversaries was the more readily acquiesced in by the 
many zealous supporters of the London University, who, 
differing in their modes of worship, agreed in the sincerity 
of their religious opinions, from the consideration that 
since it was not proposed to found a College in which 
young men should reside, but rather a Hall in which they 
should meet during a certain portion only of every day to 
receive instruction, it might be safely and properly left to 
the parents and guardians of students to provide lor their 
religious education and devotional exercises. 

It happened indeed that although the most strenuous 
advocates of the University were found, as was to be ex- 
pected, among the leading members of the liberal party in 
politics, headed, as in other recent cases of popular mea- 
sures which had the extension of education for their object, 
by Lord Brougham ( then Mr. Brougham , and well sup- 
ported by the most enlightened classes of dissenters, yet the 
ist of contributors to the funds for founding the institution 
comprised persons, members of the peerage as well as 
others, of so many various parties, and so considerable a 
proportion of those who subscribed most largely were men 
of rank and members of the Church of England, that their 
names and well- known opinions were sufficient evidence 
that the aims of the founders were of a catholic, and not 
of a sectarian or party character. The number of persons 
who became shareholders was about eleven hundred, and 
the sum for which they subscribed was upwards of one 
hundred and sixty-one thousand pounds. The amount 
of donations was two thousand three hundred and fill v 
pounds. The number of students who had entered the 
classes durine the first year were five hundred and fifty- 
seven. Of these two hundred and sixty-nine were tor 
bianches of general education, one hundred and twenty - 
three attended the law classes only, and one hundred and 
si\ty-niue were medical students. The number in the 
second year amounted to five hundred and ninety-six, but 
the proportions had varied: the entries to the law classes 
had diminished, while those of the medical school had 



risen to two hundred and fifty-six, and thtre wa* an in- 
crease in the classes in literature and the sciences. 

It will not here be out of place to mention, that as joon 
as the efforts of its friends had succeeded in raising capita! 
enough for the establishment of this institution, another 
College, precisely similar in its nature, excepting that it 
contained classes for instruction in the tenets of the Ksta- 
blished Church, was founded in the Strand, under Die 
name of Kings College, London, and under the auspice* 
of the bishops and clergy of the Church of England. 

In the year 1830 an application was made to the crown 
for a charter of incorporation for the University of I^nn- 
don. In the year 1825 indeed a bill had been introduce 
into the House of Commons with a view to incorporati 
the proprietors by act of parliament, but an objection 
having been raised that it could only pass as a private 
bill, it had been allowed to drop. The charter as prayed 
for had gone through nearly all its usual forms, when it* 
progress was stayed by the opposition of Die Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and no further proceeding* 
towards its completion were taken until the year 18X1, 
when the application was renewed, and the petition of the 
Council of the University was on this occasion seconded by 
an address to the throne from the city of London. It was 
again opposed by the two old Universities, but new adver- 
saries had also taken the field : these were the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons of London, and the teachers of medicine 
and surgery in the hospitals of the metropolis, with other 
members of the Faculty. The matter was referred to the 
Privy Council, before whom the case was argued dunnr; 
three days in the months of April and May, 1834. All the 
opposing parties agreed in one objection to the granting 
of this charter. It was considered that the conferring on 
the new institution the title of University would invest it 
with the privilege of granting degrees, as incidental to that 
title, and against its possessing this privilege they all pro- 
tested, but the grounds on which their opposition was based 
I differed. Thepctition presented to the king by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford expressed the alarm of that body * that 
serious injury would accrue to numerous antient institutions, 
and much consequent evil to the public, if a right to 
confer any academical distinctions designated by the same 
titles or accompanied with the same privileges as the 
degrees of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
should be given by royal charter, either expressly or by 
implication, to a society which had no immediate couner- 
tion with the established church, and taught no system of 
religion.' In the argument before the Privy Council it 
was maintained by their advocate that the king could not 
grant the charter prayed for: first, because the University 
would necessarily be subject to visitation by the archbishop 
of Canterbury, and such visitation was not compatible 
with the existence of an institution in which the doctrine 
of the Church of England was not taught. To strengthen 
this view of the case, not only was the charge against the 
proposed University of indifference to religion strongly 
urged, but its supporters were reproached wiyh inculcating 
infidelity : they do not teach religion, it was argued ; there- 
fore they teach no religion; therefore they teach infi- 
delity. Secondly, to grant the charter would be contrary 
to law — a violation of some of the statutes of the land, 
and especially of the Act of Uniformity, which required 
that the Hook of Common Prayer should be used by all who 
officiate in chapels and halls in both the universities; and 
thirdly, the charter could not be granted consistently with 
the coronation oath, by which the king is bound to uphold 
the church establishment. The petition of the University 
of Cambridge was silent as to the grounds on which it* 
objections to the London University conferring degrees 
were founded, but these were stated in the arguments of 
their counsel to be, the want of security that the degree 
would be properly conferred by a body which, without due 
authority, r.nd assumed a name to which the privilege is 
attached. It was urged in support of the prayer against 
the eranting of the charter, that it would be derogatory to 
the dignity of the crown to sanction by royal authority that 
which in its commencement was a delusion. The joint- 
stock character of the association of subscribers to the in- 
stitution was also objected against it ; and it was con- 
tended that the motive for desiring to confer degrees was 
to enhance the market \ alue of the property. The medical 
ami surgical opponents of the charter, both in their peti- 
tions and through their counsel, alleged the danger \>( 
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injury to their interests as teachers, from the advantage 
over them which would be enjoyed by the University of 
London a* a school of medicine, if it should receive the 
power of conferring degree*. 

The Oxford objections were easily disposed of: the re- 
ply to the reproach for the want of instruction in theology 
has been anticipated. To the others it was answered :— first 
wind this proposition was assented to by the Privy Council 
as indisputable , that a university is a lay corporation, and is 
not. as a corporation, visitable bv the archbishop of Canter- 
bury ; secondly, that it was mere casuistry to construe the 
expression in the Act of V niformit v, • both the unicer*itie#,' 
to mean all universities that should ever be constituted ; 
and thirdly, that the view taken of the coronation oath was 
U exploded party sophism which had been treated on 
several occasions aa an absurd fallacy, both by the crown 
and the legislature. The Cambridge objection, reiterated 
indued bv all Ihe petitioners against the charter, of the 
joint-stock character of the association, was met by a re- 
ference to the list of subscribers, and to the fact that the 
benefit of the shareholders was limited to the receipt of 4 
per cent, interest on the sum subscribed bv them, in case, 
which was a remote possibility, a fund should arise out of 
which such interest could be paid. It was reasonably asked, 
whether this fact, together with the character of the persons 
who subscribed, and the amount of their subscriptions, was 
not sufficient evidence that no spirit of mercantile specula- 
tion had prompted the undertaking, but that the contribu- 
tions were to be viewed in the light of an advance of money 
on loan, not for gain s sake, but for the attainment of an 
important national object. Guarantees were offered for 
securing the proper conferring of academical distinctions. 
The objections peculiar to the College of Surgeons and 
medical teachers having practically more weight, — touching 
indeed the so-called vested interests of the petitioners, 
were not to be set aside so readily. It could not he denied 
that the institution of the medical school, of the University 
liad operated somewhat injuriously to the pecuniary in- 
terests of the teachers in the hospitals and other schools of 
the metropolis: it might be true that its example had put 
ihem to the inconvenience of introducing some new regu- 
lations for the improvement of medical education gene- 
rally, and perhaps had imposed on them the necessity of 
a greater degree of personal exertion than formerly : it 
could not be denied that the number of students attending 
the old schools had been reduced, in consequence, in the 
first place, of the mere entrance into the field of compe- 
tition of a new school ; and in the second, of the preference 
shown by a large proportion of the young men who were 
preparing for the practice of medicine or surgery as a pro- 
fession, for the system of instruction adopted at the Uni- 
versity: it was certain that the proportion of University 
medical students to the whole number of pupils resorting 
to the twelve schools of London was about one-fifth ; that, 
as compared with particular schools, that of the university 
was the largest in point of numbers in London, and ex- 
ceeded by one-half that which stood next to it. The 
medical professors of the University indeed, impressed with 
these facts, and aware that the possession by the Univ ersity 
of the power of granting degrees in medicine might he 
considered as placing the other schools of the metropolis 
under disadvantage, were desirous that the claim to grant 
medical degrees should be waived ; but on the part of the 
University generally a different view of the question was I 
taken. One of the objects of the founders was to make 
London a school of medicine worthy of the advantages for ' 
such a purpose, which, as a large capital, it presented ; and i 
this object would not be accomplished unless, with the . 
means of giving a complete education to the medical stu- I 
dent, there existed the power of bestowing on him the usual ! 
academical distinctions. To the objections of the College 
of Surgeons it was answered, that their priv ileges would not 
be interfered with; that their diplomas would be sought 
as before as certificates to the qualification of a due vrj- 
ftmkmal education merely ; while the degree of the Uni- 
versity would only b« conferred on those who, besides their 
medical education, had attained a libeial amount of know- 
ledge in the othec arts and sciences; and that for this 
degree the University possessed three great essentials not 
to he found united in any other school in England-, namely, 
competent means of instruction in Aits, complete arrange- 
ments for teaching the Medical Sciences, and opportunities 
of Clinical Instruction: the great hospitals wanting the 



first ; the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge being de- 
ficient in the last. 

After the hearing by the Privy Council of the petitioners 
for and against the charter, the consideration of the matter 
was adjourned, and before any decision was pronounced a 
change in the administration took place. Sir Robert Peel 
succeeded Lord Melbourne as prime minister in November, 
1834, and the question remained in the same position until 
March, 1835. On the 26th of that month a motion was 
made in the House of Commons by Mr. W. Tooke for an ad- 
dress to the King praying that a charter of incorporation 
might be granted to the University of London, containing 
no other restriction than against conferring degrees in di- 
vinity. This motion w as carried against the ministry by 
a majority of 110 members: the ayes being 216,' the 
noes 136. The reply of the King was to the effect, 
that the Privy Council should be called on without delav 
for n report of the proceedings in the matter, in order 
that his Majesty might be enabled to judge what might 
be the best mode of earn ing into effect the wishes of his 
faithlul Commons, and what might be the conditions with 
which the grant of a charter to the University of Louden 
ought to be accompanied. 

After this vote in their favour by the House of Commons 
some months elapseu. and yet no charter had been granted. 
In the mean time Lord Melbourne and his friends had 
been restored to power. At length, in August, 1835, Mr. 
Spring Rice, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, acting for 
the ministry, who were pressed by the Council of the Uni- 
versity to give effect to the vote of the Commons and the 
promise of the King, communicated to them a proposal to 
incorporate by charter as a University in liOndon a body of 
gentlemen of eminence in learning and science, who should 
have the power of examining candidates and of conferring 
degrees in Arts, Medicine, and Laws, on students of certain 
Colleges in I<ondon therein named, and others existing 
throughout the country to be afterwards recognised, as 
well as the schools of professional education. This uni- 
versity was to be supported by an annual vote of money 
by Parliament, and the degrees were to be conferred on 
persons of all religious persuasions without distinction, and 
without the imposition of any test or disqualification 
whatever. At the same time a charter was to be granted 
to the then existing University as a College, and it was tc 
be recognised in the charter to the University as one of the 
schools entitled to send up students for examination. 

This proposal was accepted without hesitation both by 
the Council and the proprietors at large of the University, 
to whom it appeared calculated to accomplish, even more 
comprehensively than the founders of the institution itselt 
had hoped for, the ends they had in view. They there- 
fore readily abandoned all claims to exclusive consideration 
which they might be held to derive from the vote of the 
House of* Commons in their favour. In carrying .this 
schemo of a University consisting of a Board of Exa- 
miners distinct from the Institutions for Education, the 
government received effective assistance from Mr. War- 
burton, who had been a member of the Council of the Uni- 
versity from its foundation. The Professors also lent their 
cordial aid to the plau. 

The proposal was carried into effect in the following 
year. In November the great seal was put to a charter 
creating a University of Loudon, of which a further ac- 
count is given under U.nivkrmty ok London. Previously, 
but on the same day, namely, November 28, 1830 ^7 Wifl. 
IV.), this institution, alter "an existence of eleven years 
under the name of 'The University of London,* had re- 
ceived a royal charter of incorporation as a college, with 
the title of • University College, London," for the purpose, 
as expressed in the charter, ' of the general advancement of 
literature and science, by affording to young nun ade- 
quate opportunities of 'obtaining literary and scientific edu- 
cation at a moderate expense. 1 In the mean time the 
course of instruction had been steadily continued by the 
College, and the classes in the several faculties had ar- 
rived Rt the points at which, with slight fluctuations, they 
have since remained. At the end of the three years from 
the opening of the College, the guarantees to the professors 
ceased, and the income accruing from the portion of Tees 
reserved to it being found inadequate to defray the an- 
nual expenses, the place of Warden, to which an income of 
12IK)/ a year was attached, was resigned by Mr. Leonard 
Homer, who held that office, and was abolished, T 
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sum paid as guarantees to the professors had. amounted in 
1834 to about 6300/. In the year 1832 a plan had been 
adopted for the improvement of the constitution of the 
University. A Committee of Management of the Council, 
consisting of six "members, was appointed for conducting 
the ordinary business of the college, and the professors 
were divided into three faculties, with the intention that 
there should be a dean at the head of each. That plan 
having been embodied in the bve-laws under which the 
College is at present governed, there is no need of saying 
more of them here. ( In January, 1832, an elementary 
school for the education of boys under the age of fifteen, 
with a view to prepare students for the College, and to im- 
prove the opportunities of education for the children of re- 
sidents in its neighbourhood, had been established within 
the building, and placed under the professors of Latin and 
Greek as head-masters. * , 

In 1834 an hospital erected on part of tho ground be- 
longing to the College, by public subscription, chiefly 
among ihe proprietors, at the cost of about 10.000/., had 
been opened, for the purpose of affording the medical stu- 
dents clinical instruction under the superintendence of the 
professors. 

Alter the acceptance of the charter, no material altera- 
tion took place in the academical arrangements, or in the 
numbers attending the classes. During the seven years 
which terminated with the end of the session 1842, the 
average number of students had been as follows : in Arts 
and Laws, including 16 for the latter, 145 ; in Medicine, 430. 
The receipt for fees of students during the seven years had 
been 61,393/., of which 40,115/. were for the' Medical 
classes, and 15,275)/. for the classes in Arts. In Arts the 
highest number in anv one year has been 166 (1839* ; the 
lowest 1 19 1, 1837). In" 1842 the number was 104, The at- 
tendances on the most essential classes have varied during 
the seven vears as follows: Mathematics, between 54 and 
!)1 ; the last year ' 1842' the number was 73 : Natural Phi- 
losophy, 21) to 58 ; the last year 49 : Latin, from 44 to 77 ; 
the last rear IHi : Greek, from 46 to 70 ; the last year 08. 
In the Medical Faculty the greatest number of students 
in any one year has been 497 (1838. ; the lowest 338 fin 
the last year . The proportion to the other Medical schools 
in the metropolis, speaking generally, has been uniformly 
maintained, and the decrease is accounted for bv the fact 
that a great diminution in the number of medical students 
throughout the country has taken place. The number of 
the boys in the junior'school are nenrly 400 in the course 
Of a year ; the numbers in attendance at any one time va- 
rying from 300 to 310. In August. 1842, they were 335. 
The fact that since the opening of this Institution upwards 
of 184,(100/. has been received by it in the shape of fees 
for education, affords satisfactory evidence of a public de- 
mand for such an establishment. 

The ordinary annual expenses of the establishment, not 
including the payment to professors and teachers, amount 
to about 3500/. ; the portion of the fees of college-students 
and school-pupils taken by the council generally amounts 
nearly to that sum. 

Endowments. — An endowment made to the college in 
1830 by Mrs. Marv Flaherty has enabled the Council to es- 
tablish four annual scholarships of 50/. a year for four years, 
of which one is awarded even* year to the best proficient in 
mat hematics and classical leVrning alternately. The sum 
placed at the disposal of the Council by this benefactress 
was 5000/. three and a half per cents., and was expressed 
to be given 'out of zeal for the diffusion of knowledge and 
the advancement of civil and religious liberty, and in the 
firm conviction that this cause will in the end be triumphant.' 
With the accumulations of dividends, which accrued while | 
the question as to the best application of this fund was i 
under consideration, and the addition of somewhat more [ 
than 200/. by the Council, a fund yielding 200/. per annum 
was created. 

A second endowment enjoyed by the college is of the | 
value of 3000/. Consols, received at various times, from a 
benefactor under the title of ' Patriot.' It is placed at the 
disposal of Lord Brougham, who has applied the dividends 
to the maintenance of classes by the professors of Latin, 
Greek. Mathematics, and Natural Philosophy, for the in- 
struction of schoolmasters of unendowed schools and of 
u»hei>, on the payment of a trifling additional fee. Attend- 
ance on these classes for two years is a qualification to 
b«: a candidate tor degrees at the University of I.ondon. 



The number of attendants on this class H usually betweer. 
thirty and forty. This employment of the fundi* wm 
adopted on the recommendation "of Lord Brougham. 

The College is entitled to other endowment-fund*, only 
a small portion of which is yet in actual possession, to the 
amount of about 36,000/. 

The CoNvrmrnojr or the Colxbgk, as now regulated by 
the charter, and bye-laws made in pursuance of it on the 7th 
of May, 1842 is as" follows :— The government of the college 
is vested in five bodies: 1, General Meetings of the Mem- 
bers of the College (in other words, of the founders of the 
institution, and the representatives of founders); 2. the 
Council ; 3, the Senate ; 4. the Faculty of Arts and Uw> j 
5, the Faculty of Medicine. 

General Meetings. — The members of the college who 
constitute tile general meetings arc proprietors and donors. 
Proprietors are the holders, for the time being, as original 
subscribers, or represenlatives of original subscribers, of 
existing shares in the College— shares on which the full 
sum of 100/. has been paid. Proprietors with the title of 
Felioic* may be created by the Council by conferring cer- 
tain shares at their disposal on students of the College who 
shall have taken a degree with honours at the University of 
London, in the proportions of two-thirds of the shares so 
conferred in one vear among the graduates in arts or laws, 
and one-third among the graduates in medicine. Donors 
are persons who have given to the College 50/. in one sum. 
The number of existing shares ( January, 1843) is 1610; 
that of individual subscribers for those shares, 1072 ; that 
of donors, 3R; of members of Uie College (.total of donor* 
and proprietors), 1110. The General Meetings have the 
power of making bye-laws and regulations respecting all 
the affairs and concerns of the college ; and they elect the 
President, Vice-President, Treasurer, and other members of 
Council, and the Auditors. Their decision of questions is 
by the majority of votes of members present. The mode 
of voting, except at elections, is by show of hands, and, if 
that be doubtful, by division. >fo business, except the 
election of officers, and the reading the annual report of 
the council, and the annual account of the auditors, can 
be transacted unless thirty members be present. There 
must be one General Meeting every year, for choosing the 
President, Vice-President, Treasurer, and Members of 
Council ; and at this meeting, on the last Wednesday in 
Febmary, the Report of the Council of the proceedings of 
the College during the previous year and the account of 
the auditors are read. Special General Meetings may be 
convened by the Council. It is imperative on them to 
convene mich special meetings on receiving requisition so 
to do in writing, signed bv twenty members of the College, 
also in cases of vacancy in certain essential offices The 
President, Vice-President, Treasurer, and six members of 
Conneil and one Auditor at least, are elected every year by 
ballot from among the members of the College. The Pre- 
sident, Vice-President, Treasurer, and Councillors of the im- 
mediately preceding and other former years are re-eligible. 
The members of Council who are to vacate, in case of the 
election of new members, are, previously to the election, 
determined by the Council by ballot. Any member of the 
College giving due notice, and also the Council, may no- 
minate candidates for all the offices to be filled up. The 



Council are required to nominate in cases in which the 
members of the College fail to do so ; but of the six mem- 
bers of the Council to be named by the Council, not more 
than three can be selected from those appointed to vacate. 
One Auditor at least, and as many more as may be neces- 
sary to make up the full number of four, must be elected 
every year. If the number be complete, the Auditors 



themselves, and in their default the Council, appoint 
of the number to vacate, and the person so appointed to 
vacate is not re-eligible for the ensuing year. Members 
of the Council and Auditors ceasing to be members of the 
College, or deriving emolument from the College, vacate 
their offices. A member of Council cannot be an Auditor. 
A professor or holder of any place of emolument in the Col- 
lege, if elected to a seat in the Council, or to lie Auditor, 
must vacate his former office if he do not resign his new 
one. No person while a member of Council or Auditor, nor 
for two years afterwards, can be appointed to a prof* 



ship, or other place of emolument in the College. 

Thr Council consists of the President, Vice-President, 
Treasurer, and twenty-one other members. The number ox 
the latter is limited to twenty-four, but must not be less 
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than sixteen. Five are a quorum. The Council has the 
superintendence and management of the College, with 
power to regulate the teaching of the various branches of 
literature and science ; to determine the times of opening 
and closing the academical session* yearly, and the times 
and length of the vacations : subject to certain regula- 
tions, to institute professorships, lectureships, and teacher- 
ships and to appoint and remove professors, tutors, and 
other instructors ; to accept gilts and endowments for pro- 
moting particular objects of education, or for general pur- 
poses ; and to manage and dispose of the income aud pro- 
perty of the college, except that without the consent of a 
{general meeting no alienation or mortgage of the real es- 
tate can be made. Of gifts and endowments special ac- 
counts are to be kept, distinct from the other funds of the 
College. A session of Council is held once a month ; but 
the ordinary business is transacted by a Committee of Ma- 
nagement, which meets every fortnight or oftener, and 
consists of six (not more than seven) members chosen by 
the Council by ballot out of their own body, and the Pre- 
sident of the Senate : three are a quorum. All commu- 
nications from the College to the government, or to 
the University of London, are made by or through the 
Council. 

The. SertaU was created by the General Meeting, in ex- 
ercise of the power to pass bye-laws, for the purpose of bet- 
ter regulating the academic business of the College, and of 
the better maintenance of discipline. It was first esta- 
blished by the proprietors in the year 1K»2. It consists of 
the professors of the College, with a President and two 
Vice-Presidents. The President is chosen annually by the 
professors by ballot from three members of Council, who are 
selected by ballot by the Couucil, and presented to the pro- 
fe*ors for their climce. The President appoints two other 
members of the Council to be his Vice-Presidents. The 
President or a Vice-President and six professors are a 
quorum for ordinary purposes. The President has only a 
casting vote. The Senate determines, subject to approval 
by the Council, the times of commencing the several 
courses of lectures, the length of the courses, and the days 
and hours of instruction : it exercises jurisdiction over pro- 
fessors, lecturers, teachers, and students. No professorship 
nor teachership can be instituted or discontinued, and no 
professor appointed by the Council, until the respective 
matters have been submitted to the consideration of the 
Senate : it also determines, subject to the approval of the 
Council, to what faculty the professor of a newly-appointed 
professorship shall belong. 

The HtcuUte*. — The Faculty of Arts and I<aw* consists 
of the professors of Ijitin : Greek : Kuglish ; French ; 
Italian; Hebrew: Arabic. Persian, aud Hindustani; San- 
sent; Chinese; Comparative Grammar: History; Political ' 
Economy ; Philosophy of the Mind and Logic : Jurispru- 
dence ; English Law: Mathematics: Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy; Architecture: Civil Kngineering; Che- 
mistry; Zoology ; Botany ; and Geology. The head mas- 
ter of the junior school is also a member, ex-officio, of the ' 
Faculty of Arts. The Faculty of Medicine consists of the 
professors of Anatomy and Physiology : Anatomy and Prac- 
tical Anatomy ; Pathological Anatomy ; Comparative Ana- 
tomy : Medicine ; Clinical Medicine ; Surgery ; Clinical 
Surgery; Midwifery ; Materia Medics; Chemistry; Bo- 
tany ; and Medical Jurisprudence. Kach faculty is pre- 
sided over by a dean, chosen by its members, by ballot, 
from among themselves. The Dean acts as chairman and 
secretary to his faculty. For transacting ordinary faculty 
business" the Dean and two professors are a "quorum, 
if the faculty consists of less than nine professors; if of 
more than nine, the Dean and three professors are a 
quorum. Each faculty has a limited jurisdiction over its 
own members, over the lecturers and masters made sub- 
ject to it. and over the students entered to the classes of 
ihe respective professors aud teachers. Each faculty 
makes regulations, subject to approval by the Council, for 
the examination of the classes of the professors and 
teachers subject to it, and may appoint persons, in addi- 
tion to the professor or teacher, to examine any class. 

Pn/esmrs, lecturers, and Teachers.— Before a pro- 
fessorship, lectureship, or teachership is filled up by the 
Council, the names of the candidates, with their testimo- 
nials, must be communicated to the Senate ; and the 
Council can make no appointmeut until a report of the 
Senate shall have been made, or the time for making such 



report, which the Council may limit to a fortnight, shatl 
have expired. In emergencies Ihe Council may appoint 
a temporary substitute for a professor without consulting 
the Senate. The Senate must likewise be consulted before 
the Council can exercise the power of instituting a new 
or of discontinuing an existing professorship, or of appoint- 
ing any person to deliver an occasional course of lectures. 
A professorship becomes forfeited if the holder be proved, 
to the satisfaction of the Council, to have paid or agreed 
to pay a retiring allowance to a professor. On such occa- 
sions the Committee of Management of the Council have to 
investigate the case, and report their opinion on it to the 
Council. In other cases, whether oi unbecoming conduct 
or of neglect of duly, a professor cannot be removed from 
his professorship, except alter report by the Committee of 
Management to the Council of the facts of the complaint 
brought against him, and their opinion that he Might to 
be removed. Previously to making such report the Com- 
mittee must have investigated the complaint, and. if the 
party so require, have referred it for investigation to the 
Senate, and waited a fortnight for the report of that body ; 
or the Senate must in the hut instance have investigated 
the complaint by a quorum of half their body, and re- 
ported the facts and their opinion on them to the Committee. 
The Council must be convened to consider the report of 
the Committee by seven days' notice, and a majority, con- 
sisting of uot less than nine, of the members present and 
voting on the question, must have voted that the professor 
be removed. Ihe professors are besides responsible to 
their respective faculties, to the Senate, to the Committee 
of Management and to the Conned, and subject to adrao- 
nitiou from either of those bodies ; but the Council and 
Committee before dealing with a case of complaint against 
a professor must refer it, if required, to the Senate for in- 
vestigation and report. 

Ductpline. — The general maintenance of order among 
the students of the College is committed to Ihe Senate, 
subject to the control of the Council ; but the students are 
amenable also in various degrees to the professors indivi- 
dually, the Faculties, the Seuale, aud a ( .'ourt of Discipline. 
Every professor, lecturer, or teaclier has the power ot 
suspending a student from attendance on his class for dis- 
orderly conduct in the class-room : and if he reports the 
case to the Faculty, before the next meeting of the class-;, 
the student remains suspended until the Faculty, Senate, or 
Court of Discipline has dealt with the case. A' committee, 
consisting of the professors of Latin. Greek. Mathematics, 
and Natural Philosophy, may, on the report of the pro- 
fessor of any of those classes, call a student of either ol 
them before it, admonish him, or suspend him for seven 
days Iroin attendance on all or either of the classes. The 
Senate and Faculties have tlie power of punishing a student 
for disorderly conduct, either in a class-room or in other, 
parts of the College or its precincts, by suspension from 
attendance on classes ; the r acuities, for the whole or part 
of the then current quarter of a year; the Senate, for the 
remainder of the academical session. The Senate may 
moreover exclude students from competition lor piues, 
certificates of honor, or scholarships. 

The Court of Din iplme consists of the Committee of Ma- 
nagement and the Deans of the Faculties. It has the power 
of inflicting the same punishments as the Senate, and more- 
over that of expulsiou from the College. Three member* 
of the Committee of Management and the two Deans are 
a quorum, except fcrthe purpose of expulsion : when such 
a case is to be considered, the court must be specially 
convened, and six members must be present, the presiding 
member having a casting vote; the non-attendance of 
any member and the reasons lor his absence must be 
recorded. 

The. Junior ,SrAW of the college is under the control of 
Council, and conducted by a head master appointed by 
them. The appointment of all the assistant masters rests 
with him ; he has the rank and privileges of a professor in 
the College, and holds his office by the same tenure as a 
professor. 

The Government of the Hospital is conducted under 
regulations made by the Council of the College, by a Gc- 
neral Committee annually appointed by the Council, and a * 
Medical Committee consisting of the Medical Faculty of the 
College and the Physicians and Surgeons of the Hospital. 
The fees received from hospital pupils, which amount to 
sums varying from 2600/. to upwards of 3000/., are applied 
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have passed the Matriculation Examination. 3. Have 

been student* during two years at one or more oi* the 
medical institutions or schools recognised by the Uni- 
versity, subsequently to liaving taken a degree in arts or 
paasid the matriculation examination. 4. Have attended 
a course of lectures on each of four of the subjects in the 
fallowing list: — (Z) Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy; 
General Anatomy and Physiology ; Comparative Anatomv ; 
Pathological Anatomy; Chemistry ; Botany : Materia Me- 
dica and Pharmacy ;" General Pathology; General Thera- 
peutics ; Forensic Medicine ; Hygiene ;' Midwifery and Dis- 
eases peculiar to women and infants; Surgery ; Medicine. 
.-». Have dissected during nine mouths. u". Have attended 
a course of Practical Chemistry, comprehending certain 
specified practical exercises. 7- Have attended to Prac- 
tical Bharniacy sufficient time to have acquired a practical 
knowledge in the preparation of medicines. 

The examination Is in Anatomy ; Physiology ; Chemistry ; 
Structural ami Physiological Botany ; Materia Medica and 
Pharmacy, with an examination in Anatomy, if practicable 
by dissection and demonstration. A subsequent examina- 
tion for honours takes place: to this uo student is admissi- 
ble if he have completed his 22nd yew. The examination 
is on the following subjects: — Anatomy and Physiology, 
in which answer** may be illustrated by sketches; Chemis- 
try ; Materia Medica, and Pharmaceutical Chemistry. 

The Second Eiamination for the degree of B.."VI. takes 
place once a year, and commences on the first Monday in 
November. The candidate must have passed the first 
examination two years at least previously. He must pro- 
duce certificates — 1. Of having subsequently to the first 
examination attended a course of lectures on each of two of 
the subjects comprehended in the list Zj above given, for 
which he did not present certificates at the first examination. 
2. Of having subsequently to the first examination dis- 
sected during six months. 3. Of having conducted at least 
six labours. 4. Of haviug attended the surgical practice of 
a recognised hospital or huspitals during twelve months, 
and lectures on chemical surgery. y. Of having attended 
the medical practice of a recognised liospital or hospitals 
during other twelve months, and lectures on clinical medi- 
cine. G. Of having subsequently to the completion of his 
attendance on surgical and medical hospital-practice, at- 
tended to practical medicine in a recognised hospital, infir- 
mary, or dispensary during six months. 

Certificates will be received on the subject of midwifery 
from any legally qualified practitioner, and on the subject of 
practical medicine from the same, if he ha\e the care of the 
poOr of a parish. The candidate must produce a certificate 
of moral character from a teacher in the last school or 
institution at which he has studied, as far as the teacher's 
opportunity of knowledge has extended. The examination 
is on the following subjects : — Physiology, iucluding ques- 
tions in Comparative Anatomy : General Pathology ; General 
Therapeutics ; Hygiene ; Surgery ; Medicine ; Midwifery ; 
Forensic Medicine. In the first week, by printed papers ; 
in the second, by vivd vor-e interrogation. Subsequently 
an examination for honours takes place on the following 
subjects :— Physiology and Comparative Anatomy (iu which 
the answers may be illustrated by sketches ) ; Surgery ; 
Medicine; Midwifery; Structural and Physiological Bo- 
tany. 

M.D. — This examination takes place once a year, and 
commences on the fourth Monday in November. The 
candidate must have taken the degree of Bachelor of Me- 
dicine in the University, or a degree in medicine or surgery 
at a University, the degrees granted by which are re- 
cognised by the Senate : iu the latter case he must produce 
also a certificate of having completed his 23rd year. Ho 
must produce certificates of having attended subsequently 
to having taken one of the above degrees iu medicine (n, 
to Clinical or Practical Medicine, during two years in an 
ho»pital or medical institution recognised by the University, 
(b) or to Clinical or Practical Medicine during one year in 
an hospital or medical institution recognised by the Uni- 
versity ; and of having been engaged threw year* in the prac- 
tice of his profession, (e.) or if he have taken the degree of 
B.M. in the University, of having been engaged during 
five years in the practice of his profession (one year of at- 
tendance on clinical or practical medicine, or two jears of 
practice are dispensed with in tlic case of candidates placed 

in the first division at the second examination for B.M/). He 
roust ulso pioJuce a certificate «f moral chaiaclti signed 




by two persons of respectability. The examination is con- 
ducted by vivd voce interrogation as well as by papers. 1"h«- 
subjects of examination are — Elements of Intellectual Phi- 
losophy, Logic and Moral Philosophy; Medicine. The 
examination for honours is on the subjects of Surgery ; Me- 
dicine ; Midwifery. 

For degrees of medicine, both B.M. and M.D., candidate 
who commenced their medical studies in or before Ja- 
nuary, 18.;: i. and practitioners in medicine and surgery, art- 
admitted to examination on modified terms. 

Mo ok o v Exam i n atio h . — The examinations are by pri nted 
papers, but the examiners may put viva voce question- 
upon the written answers when they appear 1o require ex- 
planation. On the pass examination for Matriculation, ami 
for the degrees of B.A., B.L., B.M., and M.D., the candi 
dates who have passed are to be arranged in two division*, 
each in an alphabetical order ; but in the medical exami- 
nations such candidates only as are admissible to the i 
nation for honours are placed in the first division, 
didates for honours must have paused the previous 
minations ; and aa to the medical examinations, they 
have been placed in the first division. After the 
ruination for honours in the respective subjects, and also in 
the pass examination for the degree of M A., the candidates 
who have acquitted themselves to the satisfaction of the ex- 
aminers are to be arranged according to their several sub- 
jects in the order of proficiency : equals are to be bracketed ; 
and in determining the relative position of the candidate*, 
except in the subjects of natural history, the examiners are 
to have regard to the proficiency evinced by the candidates 
in the pass examination. Alter the examination in tiie Old 
and New Testament and scripture history, the candidates 
are to be divided into three classes according to proficiency . 
and alphabetically arranged in each class. Every examiner 
is to be present during the time that the candidates are en- 
gaged in writing answers to the questions set by him. Every 
member of the Senate and examiner may be present during 
the nini voce examinations, but only the examiners speci- 
ally appointed to conduct the examination can put ques- 
tions. All the examiners to whom vivd voce examination 
is intrust t >; must be present during the whole time of such 
examination. 

Ftas.— The fees for examination, and which are return- 
able if the candidate does not pass, are as follows : — Matri- 
culation, 2/. ; B.A.. 101.; M.A.. VOL; B.L.. 10/.; LL.D., 
'2iil. ; B.M., — first examination 5/., second examination fW. ; 
M.D., 10/. ; Certificates of Proficiency in Architecture. &c. 
10/. if the candidate have taken the degree of B.A. ip the 
university ; otherwise 20/. 

Scholarship* and Rewards.— Candidates for 
who, in the exauiination for honours in the respective < 
of subjects, or in the pass examination for the degree of 
M.D., shall liave most distinguished themselves, if in the 
opinion of the examiners they shall posse.** sufiicie 
may receive the following rewards : — 

Matriculation : Mathematics ; Classics. — In 
exhibition of 30/. a year for two years, or during so : 
of that time as the exhibitioner shall continue a student in 
one of the institutions connected with the University. 

In Chemistry and Natural History respectively, a book 
prize of 5/. value. 

B.A. Dkgrkk: Mathematics; Classics.— Each fiO/. a year 
for the next three years, with the style of University 
Scholar. 

Chemistry; Animal Physiology; Vegetable Physiology .- 
and Structural Botany— respectively ; a prize in books of 
5/. value. 

M.A.: each of the three branches. — A gold medal of 
the value of 20/. 

StKinvKE Examination. — To each candidate placed in 
the first class, a book of 5/. value. 

B.L. : Jurisprudence.— CAM. per annum for the next three 
years, with the style of University Law Scholar. 

LL.D.— A gold medal of the value of 20/. 

B.M. : Fust Examination. — Anatomy and Physiology -, 
Chemmtry ; Materia Med tea, and Pharmaceutical Cha- 
in i-.tr y. — Each, an exhibition of 30/. a year for two years. 
A gold medal of the value of a/, to the first and second 
candidate in each subject. 

B.M.: Second lixamination.— Physiology and ('umpara- 
tn-e Anatomy : Surgery; Median*.— Each, 80/. per an- 
num lor two years, with the style of Cmvei-ity M-Mienl 
Scholar. 
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Also in each of tho«e subject* a gold medal of the value 
of S/. to the first and second candidate. 

M.D. : Pass Examination. — For the bett commentary on 
a ease in Medicine, Surgery, Midwifery,— each a gold 
medal of the value of 5/. 

For a thesis on a subject of the candidate'* own choice, 
a gold medal of the value of 10/. 

Examination for Honours : Surgery ; Medicine ; Mid- 
wifery,— each a gold medal of the Value of ft/. 

Examiners. — Classics, two; Intellectual Philosophy. 
Logic and Moral Philosophy, two, one of whom is an « xa- 
miner in Classics; Political Philosophy and Political 
Economy, one; Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, 
two ; Chemistry, one ; Botany, one ; French Language, 
one; German language, one; Scriptural Examination, 
two: Anatomy and Animal Physiology, two; Materia 
Medica and Pharmacy, one ; Midwifery, one ; Surgery, 
two : Medicine, two ; Laws. one. Of these seven only are 
Members of the Senate. The examiners receive salaries 
the amount of which, subject to the approbation of the 
government, is fixed by the Senate. 

The expenses of the University were, during the year 
Hln-ll. 5061/. ; the fees received of graduates were 
~M3/. In 1H41-42 the expenses were 52H7/.; the fees, 
9KS/. The loss to the country therefore in each year was 
about 4300/. A reduction has been made in the salaries 
of examiners, &c, and the probable future expenses will 
be. for examiners and officers, '£#71)1. ; for exhibitions, 
scholarships, medals, and prizes, 1000/. ; printing and 
other conUngencies. 700/. : total, 5070/.— deducting GOO/., 
estimated amount of fees in future, 4470/. 

The Senate holds its sitting in Somerset House, in 
apartments formerly occupied by the Royal Academy. 
The earl of Burlington, appointed Chancellor by the 
original charter, still holds that office. Mr. Lubbock, 
now Sir J, W. Lubbock, was the first Vice-Chancellor, and 
continued to be elected to that post until June last, when, 
having resigned, Mr. John Q. Shaw Lefevre was chosen as 
his successor, and now fills the office. The executive officer 
of the Senate is the Registrar. 

The institutions empowered to issue certificates to can- 
didates for degrees in Arts and Laws of the university are : 
— University College, London ; King's College, London ; 
St. Cuthbert's College, Ushaw ; Stoney humt College ; Royal 
Belfast Academical Institution ; Bristol College ; Man- 
chester New College ; St. Mary s College, Oscott ; Carlow 
College ; St. Edmond's College, near Ware ; Homerton 
Old College ; Highbury College ; Colleges of St. Peter ami 
St. Paul, at Prior Park, near Bath ; Spring Hill College, 
Birmingham ; Stepney College ; College of St. Gregory 
the Great, Downside, near Bath ; Countess of Huntingdon's 
College, at Cheshunt ; Baptist College, at Bristol ; Aire- 
dale College, UndercUffe, near Bradford ; Protestant Dis- 
inter*" College at Rotherham ; Presbyterian College at 
Caermarthen. 

The medical institutions and teachers recognised by the 
University are — King's College, Ixmdon ; University Col- 
lege, LotidoM ; the principal hospitals, several private 
schools, in all Seventeen, in London. Two in Birming- 
ham ; three in Bristol ; the Hull and East Riding of York 
school : the Leeds School, Liverpool ; the school attached 
to the Royal Institution ; the Royal Manchester School of 
Medicine and Surgery; the Newcastle-upon-Tyne School 
of Medicine and Surgery ; the Sheffield Medical Institution ; 
the York School of Medicine. In Scotland: — the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and six other schools; in Glasgow, 
the Portland-Street School of Medicine, the Andersonian 
Institution, and the College-Street Theatre of Anatomy. 
In Ireland: — fourteen schools of medicine in Dublin ; four 
in Cork ; and the Belfast Academical Institution. Also 
the University of Malta ; and the Military Hospital in the 
Island of Ceylon. 

The regulations of the University in lull detail are 
printed in separate publications for each Faculty, and from 
these the particulars above given have been derived. 

UNLAWFUL ASSEMBLY. [Riot.] 

UN LIMITED. This term is frequently used by mathe- 
matical writers, in the same manner as Indkfinitk, to 
avoid the entrance of the word Infinite. It is also used 
to descnl>e a problem which may have an infinite number 
of answers, and which is called an unlimited problem. 

UNNA, a town in Prussia, in the government of Ams- 
bere. in the province of Westphalia, is situated on the 



little river Kottclbeck. in 51° 33' N. lat. and 7° 40' ft,, 
long. It is surrounded with a rampart and ditch, and has 
one Roman Catholic church and 4410 inhabitants. There 
are considerable breweries, brandy-distilleries, and a manu- 
factory of earthenware. 

' Miiller, IVorterbuch de* PreilMtscken Sfaate«.) 

UNO'NA, a genus of the natural family of Anonacea*. 
so called from u«w, ' one,' the stamens being united with 
the germens. The generic character is, sepals, 3 ; petals, 
6, the three inner the smallest : stamens numerous ; car- 
pels numerous, one or many celled ; many seeded, seeds 
in a single row. The species consist of trees large shrubs, 
or climbing plants, found in hot parts of the world, as 
India and its islands, Africa, and South America. The 
bark and fruit of many of the species are aromatic, with 
some degree of acridity, and are employed as stimulating 
medicines or as condiments. U. .'Ethiopica, a native of 
Ethiopia and Sierra. Leone, is a tree with ovate lanceolate 
leaves, which are also acute, smooth, and have the under 
surface glaucous ; it has roundish, torulose, nearly sessile 
carpels. It has obtained more celebrity than other species 
from being supposed to be that which yields the seeds for- 
merly well known under the name of Ethiopic pepper, 
the jllfli-al-Sotidan of Arabian authors. They have been 
also called Guinea pepper and Negro pepper, in conse- 

3 nence of their having been employed as a substitute for 
Ml condiment bv the negroes, from their aromatic and 
pungent taste. They must not be confounded with the 
Amomum Granum rartdili, obtained also from the west 
coast of Africa. U. aromatica, another species, which 
is a native of or introduced by the negroes into Guiana, 
is however considered by some to be the species 
yielding the Negro pepper. It has oblong, acumi- 
nate, and smooth leaves; peduncles axillary, 1 to 2 
flowered ; carpels oblong, terete, torulose, nearly sessile. 
Every part of the plant is aromatic, ami the fruit is used 
as a condiment by the negroes of Guiana. U. undu/atu, a 
native of Waree' in Guinea, has aromatic fruit similarly 
employed. U. Sarum is one of the climbing species a 
native of Malabar, which Rheede describes as possessed of 
medical properties, the roots being so used, as well as a 
swee scented greenish-coloured oil obtained from them hv 
distillation. U. mumria has been so called from its bark 
being used for making musical instruments, as is indeed 
also that of the foregoing species. Tins is a rambling 
shrub, a native of Amboyna, fitc. ; the roots and bark are 
also used medicinally. U. trinetata, uncinate, odorata, 
&c, natives of the Indian islands, are remarknble for the 
sweet scent of their flowers. U. eseulenta, n native of the 
Indian peninsula, has fruit which is edible. Some species, 
as V. *y/rutmt,RTe valued for their timber. U. longijfolia is 
an elegant tree, with smooth, pointed, and undulate leaves, 
which is much cultivated in some parts of India to form 
avenues and to afford shade. It is sometimes called Deo- 
dara, which is properly the name of the celebrated Hima- 
layan Pine, Pinus or Cednis Deodara. 

"UNST. [SHETLAND. IsJ.KS OF.] 

UNTERWALDEN, a canton of Switzerland, and one 
of the three Waldstiitten which began the Helvetic Con- 
federation, is bounded on the north by the Waldstiitter See, 
or Like of the Four Cantons, which separates it from 
Schwyz and partly from Luzern. on the west by Luzern, on 
the south by the Bernese Oberland, and on the east by 
the canton of Uri. The area of Unterwalden is about 27i"i 
square miles. It consists mainly of two great parallel val- 
leys, each about 15 miles in length, running from south to 
north, and terminating on the southern coast of the Wald- 
stiitter See. The eastern valley is drained by the Engel- 
berg Aa, a torrent which rises in the Surenen Alps on the 
borders of Uri, flows by the abbey of Engelbcrg, and 
enters the lake below Statiz. The western valley is drained 
by the Samer Aa, the outlet of the little Alpine lake of 
Lungern, at the foot of the Briinig, near the borders of the 
Hcrnese Oberland, and which, alter passing through the 
lake of Saruen, enters a bay of the Waldstiitter lake below 
Alpnach. The lower part of the eastern valley consti- 
tutes the district called Nidwald. or ' below %; forest,' and 
the western valley, with the upper part of the eastern val- 
ley, forms the district called Obwald. These denomina- 
tions relate to the-Kernwald, or forest of Kerns which lies 
on the borders of the two districts. The Obwald and Nid- 
wald have formed two separate communities ever since 
1150. They both joined 8chwy* and Uri in to* tn«i'-r.'« 
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lion of 1308, and when the first federal union was entered i 
into at Drunnen. in December. 1315. Obwald and Nidwald 
were recognised as forming together one canton, by the 
name of Unterwalden. Thev retained however their sepa- 
rate existence as independent communities, but figured as 
only one canton, having one vote in all federal affairs, and 
this anangement has continued in force to this day. 

Unterwalden is surrounded, except on the north side, by 
offsets of the Alps, which detach themselves from the 
great central group of the St. Gothard, and divide the 
basin or the Aar liom that of the Reuss. One branch runs 
along the southern border of the canton, separating it from 
the Bernese Oberland. The pass of the .lochberg leads 
from Meyringen in the Oberland to Engtlberg and Stanz, 
and the pass of the Briinig leads from Bricnz to Sarnen. 
Another ridge runs along the eastern parts of Unterwalden 
and divides it from Uri, forming the summits of the Titlis 
( 10.500 feet al>ove the sea), and of the Wallenstock and 
Rothstock. each above 8000 feet. Lastly, anoiher offset 
of miuor elevation runs along the western border of Unter- 
walden, dividing it from the canton of Luzem. Mount 
Pilatus about 7000 feet) is the highest summit of this last 
offset. In the interior of Unterwalden there are no very 
high mountains, but the surface of the country consists 
chiefly of hills and terraces several valleys, and some 
tracts of plain bordering on the Waldst Utter lake. The 
Unterwalden is chiefly a pastoral country; the pastures are 
mostly natural. There are about 12,000 cows, 3000 sheep, 
(KMX) goats. 3500 pigs, but very few horses. About 20.000 
cwts. of cheese are annually made. The cheese of Unter- 
walden, of the first or best sort, is much esteemed in Swit- 
zerland and Italy. The canton abounds with fruit-trees; 
little wine is made, and that of a very inferior quality. 
The honey is excellent. The canton imports com, wine, 
salt, manufactures, and colonial articles : it exports cattle, 
cheese, butter f which is sent chiefly to Luzem). timber, 
and hides. The canton is not favourably situated for 
trade, being confined between the Alps and the lake, with 
no high road passing through it, and none but mountain- 

( Misses leading out of it. By the census of 1835 the popu- 
ation was 23,GO0, of w hom 13.120 were in the Obwald, and 
10,480 in the Nidwafd. All the native inhabitants, who 
are of age, with the exception of a few heimathlosen. who 
have no political rights, are members of the landsgemeinde 
of their respective district, Nidwald or Obwald. Each of 
these two small republics sends a deputy to the federal 
diet, but their votes, when in accordance, count only for 
one vote, and if discordant, they of course neutralize each 
other. Each has its own laudamman, its landrath, — in 
short, its whole administration similar to that of the other 
small democracies of Switzerland, tor which see Schwyz. 
There is no printed code, but a MS. collection of laws, 
which, together with evistom. serve to regulate the judicial 
proceedings. In 1K35 there were as yet no prisons: serious 
offences are punished by fines, corporal punishment, and 
in certain cases by death. Each of the two divisions of 
the canton has an hospital and a poorhouse. A dialect 
of the Swiss-German is the language of the country. The 
Roman Catholic is the religion of the whole canton. The 
Benedictine monastery of Engelberg, whose abbot was once 
lord of the v alley of that name, is more than 3000 feet above 
the sea : it is a foundation of tin. eleventh century. It 
has a library of 20,000 volumes, and several valuable MSS., 
a collection of medals, engravings, armorial ensigns, and a 
grammar-school. 

The principal towns or villages are — 1, Sarnen. the head 
town ol the Obwald, on the northern extremity of the lake 
of the same name, has a fine town-house, with historical por- 
traits of Nicholas von der Flue, Anderhalden of Mclchthal, 
who was deprived of sight by order of the gov ernor appointed 
by Albert (if Austria previous to the insurrection of 1308. 
and of the series of the landammans of Obwald. Sarnen has 
also a college, a theatre, an hospital, a poorhouse, a public 
school, several churches and convents, and above 1000 in- 
habitants. The arsenal of Obwald is on the hill called 
I-indenberg. where was once the castle and residence of 
the Austrian governors. 2. Kerns, on the Melcha, an 
affluent of tire Aa, and on the road from Sarnen to Stanz, 
is a pretty village, with a handsome church ami tower, 
several iron-works, mills, and a cotton-spinner)-. 3. Stanz, 
the head town of the Nidwald, situated in a fine plain at 
the foot of mountains, has a splendid parish church with a 
noble dome, and a tine square before it, with two foun- 



tains, and a statue of Winkelricd, the hero of Sempach. 
The convent of the Capuchins has a considerable library. 
The town-house contains several paintings, among others 
one of Nicholas von der Flue. The arsenal was plundered 
by the French in 1798. when the greater part of the popula- 
tion was massacred. The population of Stanz itself « about 
1200 ; that of the parish exceeds 4500. Stanzstad. w hich 
is the port of Stanz, on the banks of the lake of the Wald- 
statter, is two miles from the town, and carries on consider- 
able trade by water. 

The canton of Unterwalden is one of the most interest- 
ing districts of central Switzerland, on account of its his- 
torical recollections, and also because the inhabitant*, 
owing to their remote locality, have retained more perhaps 
than those of any other canton their old simplicity of man- 
ners and pastoral habits. It has also produced some dis- 
tinguished men, such as the engineer Miiller of Engelbenr. 
who died in 1833, and has left several maps in relief of the 
mountain cantons, the painter P. M. Deschwanden, the 
sculptor J. Christen, the organist J. Purrer of Beckenried, 
and others, besides a number of military officers, either in 
the service of their own country or in that of foreign states. 
At present Unterwalden furnishes several companies to 
the Swiss regiments in the pay of Naples and the pope. 

(Leresche, Dictionnaire Geographique de la Suitse.) 

UPAS. [Antiaris.] 

UPLAND. [Sweden.] 

UPPERMAL. [Hindustan, xii., 214.] 

UPPINGHAM. ( Rutlandshire.] 

UPSA'LA is a town in Sweden, situated in the pro vi nee 
of Upland, and in the Uin which bears its name, in MPS!' 
N. lat. and 17° 30* E. long. It lies in an extensive undu- 
lating plain, probably less than 300 feet above the sea- 
level. The town is rather small : the population, accord- 
ing to Forsell, in 1839 did not exceed 4800 individuals ; 
but it extends over a great area, as there are large gardens 
to most of the houses. The houses are partly of stone and 
partly of wood, and mostly two stories nigh. The streets 
are wide and straight, especially those which terminate in 
the spacious square which occupies the centre of the town, 
ilie cathedral was erected between 1258 and 1435, and is 
considered the finest Gothic building in the north of Eu- 
rope. In this church monuments have been erected in 
memory of many distinguished persons, among which are 
those of Gustavus I. and of Linnaeus. Formerly the kings 
of Sweden were crowned in this cathedral. The square in 
which the church stands is surrounded by buildings be- 
longing to the university: there is a library, containing 
nearly 100,000 volumes, "a collection of coins, an anato- 
mical theatre, an observatory, a chemical laboratory, and 
a very extensive collection of natural objects. There i* 
also a botanical garden. A great number of distinguished 
naturalists have been professors at this university. Among 
the most eminent arc Waller. Bergman, Li tin tens, Scheele, 
and Berzelius. The university was established in 1478 
but received its present constitution and a regular income 
from Gustavus and from Charles Gustavus Adolphua, whe 
are considered as its real founders. The number of regu- 
lar professors amounts to twenty -four, and that of adjunct 
professors to fourteen. They all have a fixed salary, either 
in com or calculated according to the price of that com- 
modity. The salary of the adjunct professors is only about 
one-third of that of the regular professors. The number 
of students who attend the lectures varies between 800 
and 1000, but there arc usually 400 or 500 more on the 
books, as many students interrupt their studies by entering 
some rich family as private tutors, and in this way they 

[irocure the means of pursuing their studies with more 
eisiirc and better success. The university and its studies 
are modelled on the German universities, but, by some 
prudent arrangement, the pernicious effects of the societies 
among the students which are felt in nearly every uni- 
versity of Germany have been avoided. The Society of 
Sciences, which was instituted in 1719. has published seve- 
ral volumes of ' Transactions,' which contain valuable re- 
searches. There are in Upsala a grammar-school, two 
elementary schools, and several other charitable institu- 
tions. There is also a society for promoting agriculture. 
Many persons belonging to the class of gentry in North 
Sweden pass the winters in Upsala, on account of the 
pleasant society which is created by so many well-instntcted 
persons. About six miles south-east of Upsala are the 
mora-stonet, at which the electors met for the purpose of 
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choosing their king when Sweden was an elective ktng- 
dom (1140-1.7.5)). 

(Schubert's Reise durrh Srhtredeti, Sorter gen, Lapland, 
>Src. ; ForseH's Anirrhningar Ufcer Su-ertge ; and Journal 
of Education, vol. viii.) 

UPTON-UPON-SEVERN. [Wobcutkibiiiki.] 

U'PIPA. [Upvpiu*.] 

UP'UPID.E, a family of I.nskssorrs. or Perching 
Bird*. 

Linmrus placed the genu* Upupa between Mcrojtt 
[Bek-katkr] and Certhia [<!ref.pkr], among his Pirrr. in 
his last edition of the ' S\ sterna Natune :' the species of 
I pupa recorded by him are epops, promt ropx, and juiru- 
duea. 

Laclpede arranged the genus under hi* Paurreaux. be- 
tween Glow-opts and Crrthia, in that division which 
includes the Passerine Bird* with a bent hill (Bee arquc). 

DuiDt-ril's Tenuiroxtret, or teptorainphet, form the hist 
family of his order Patxereaux, and L'pupa is placed at 
the end of that family. 

Meyer arranges L'pupa between Orioltit and Cuculux, in 
hi* second order, Coraret. 

Uliger s Tenuiroxtret form the third family of his Ambu- 
latorct ,• Sectarinia, Ttrhodroma, and Lpupa are the 
genera comprised under that family. 

Cuvier makes L'pupa the last genus of his Tenuiroxtret, 
placing it immediately after the Colibri$ (Trochtlut, 
Linn.). Cuvier's L'pupa comprises the following sub- 
genera : — Fregtlux, Cuv. ; the Hoopoes, properly so called 
i 'L'pupa y, P route ropx ; and Epimachut. 

L'pupa and Promrropt are arranged by If. Vieillot in 
his second order, Sylrico/re, and in his second tribe {Ani- 
sodactyli ) of that order, among his Kpopsitles, the twenty- 
third family of his Sylvicolte. which stands between the 
Anihomyzt and the Pelmatodet. 

M. Temminck also gives l'pupa a place among his 
Anixmlaetylet, and in nis 'Manual of European Birds' 
arranges it next to Ttchodroma. 

In the method proposed by M. de Blainville, and car- 
ried out by M. Lherminier, the Epoxides, with the genus 
l'pupa for the type, form the seventeenth family of the 
fir*t' subclass, or * Normal Birds,' and stand between the 
Woodpeckers [Picut) and the Pa turret. 

Mr. Vigors, who places the Promo opidte, with a note 
of interrogation, as one of the three aberrant families of 
the Tkmjirostrks, remarks that the genus Promrropx, 
Bris*.. appears to be that form of the tribe which ap- 
proaches nearest to the Fissikostrks. Retaining the slen- 
der bill of the Tenuirottrex, it exhibits, he observes, some- 
what of the broad base of the bill of the Etssirostrrx, and, 
at the same time, their gressorial feet. By means of 
Mrropt, the curved bill of which approaches the structure 
of its own, it appears, he says, to be immediately con- 
nected with that group ; but of the limits of this family he 
was unable to say anything when he wrote. {Linn. Tr'ans., 
vol. xiv.) 

Mr. Swainson arranges the 'subfamily' (family") Pro- 
meropiiUp between the Trochilida* ami the Paradixiada-. 
The following is his character of the * Promeropida-, 
Hoopor t .•" — 

Feet syndactyle ; the outer toe united for half its length 
to the middle ; bill very long, greatly compressed. 

The following genera are comprised under this family— 
Promerop*, Briss. ; / pupa. Linn.; and Epimachut, Cuv. 
(O/asti/iration of Birds. ) 

The Prince of Canino (Birds of Europe and Sorth 
America) places the Vpupidat between the A/crdtnida? 
and the Trorhtlidte. 

In 1H40 M. Le Baron de la Fresnaye read to a meeting 
of the Zoological Society of London his observations on 
the situation which the genus L'pupa. in his opinion, 
should occupy in the classification of birds, judging from 
the form of the feet and from the habits of the species. 

The following is a translation of this author's observa- 
tion* : — 

• It is surprising, now it is generally known that the 
classification of species and genera based solely upon the 
form of the beak is often unnatural and vicious, that 
modern authors should have continued to unite, as did the 
old authors, the genus L'pupa with that of Epimachut or 
Promeropt, and that they should constitute with these 
genera a little family under the name of Prnmeropidre . 

• It is evident that authors have been guided solely by 
the structure of the beak in such an association ; and if 



the feet of these genera be compared, we are struck with 
the enormous difference which exists in their conforma 
lion, and Consequently, of necessity, with the habits of the 
species. 

' The Hooj>oe, in fact, in the shortness of its fore-toes, in 
the almost straight form of the claws, and particularly in 
the claw of the hind-toe, we perceive has evident affinities 
with the Larks (Altvida) and other conirostral ground- 
birds. Like them also, the Hoopoe seeks it* food on the 
ground, and especially on humid and newly disturbed 
land. It is often seen in grazing-lands. where it seeks its 
food in the excrement of cattle, in which coprophagous 
insects abound. Its long and very slender beak is well 
adapted for pulling out the larva- of these insects from the 
small holes in which they live and undergo their trans- 
formations : it serves well likewise to divide and disperse 
the excrement when dried by the sun. 

* It is seen that the Hoopoe, with its feet formed like 
those of the Larks, also essentially resembles those birds in 
its cursorial habits, but that it seeks its nourishment only 
on the ground, and in humid lands, such as pastil re-land.' 

' If, on the other hand, we consider the form of the feet 
of the species of Promrrops, with which the Hoopoe is 
usually associated, it will be seen that there exists a very 
essential difference in these organs. The feet of the Pro- 
nusropt are as remarkable for their thickness as those of 
the Hoopoe (though fitted for walking; are for their slen- 
derness. In the first of these geuera the toes are strong ; 
the external toe is elongated as well as the back toe. as in 
all those birds which are essentially perchers and which 
procure their food upon trees, whether it be in the manner 
of the species of Mclliphaga, Parudnea, or Dendroco- 
laptrt. 

' As in these genera likewise, the claws in Promeropt 
are very strong and much arched. The birds of this genus, 
in fact, appear to us to be Ctnnyridte, but on a large 
scale. 

'The genus l'pupa, as at present constituted, consists 
only of two or three species,— one from Europe, an Afri- 
can species, and one from India : in these there is so great 
■r. similarity in form, colouring, and habits, that upon a 
cursor)' view they might be mistaken for one species. 

' This genus therefore does not, as in most other genera, 
present certain species which recede from the type and 
form a transition between it and other genera, with wliich 
it is then natural to group them. 

* From these considerations the genus L'pupa appears 
to us to be one of those isolated genera, like many others 
in the class, which cannot be naturally placed in any other 
group, hut which ought to be regarded as constituting by 
itself a family or subfamily, under the name of I'pupidar 
or Lpupinre, its situation being in the section Tenuirot- 
tret; and if it be only regarded as a subfamily, it h with 
another subfamily of the cursorial Tenuiroxtret it should 
be grouped, which division should contain the genera 
Upucrrthta of M. Isidore Geoffroy St. Hilaire. and some 
other genera peculiar to Chili, described by Killitz and by 
Mr. Gould in the ' Voyage of the Beagle,' and the species 
of which, in the form of their beak and feet, as well as in 
their cursorial habits, afford a positive analogy with our 

frenus l'pupa, from which the genus Promrrops is so i*o- 
ated.' (Zool. Pror.) 

Mr. G. R. Gray makes the Vpupidtr (l'pupa. Linn/, 
the first family of the Trnuirottrrx, consist 01 the following 
subfamilies and genera : — 

Subfam. 1. Vpupinee. 
Genera: l'pupa, Linn.; Fregtlupus, I>ess. ; Falcu/ia, 
J. Geoffr. ; Senmorpha, Gould ; Srleucides, Less. ; Crax- 
pedopftara, G. R. Gray ; Pttlorix, Sw. 

Subfam. 2. Promnojaine. 
Genera: Promrropx, Briss.; Rhinopumaxtus, Smith; 
Epimachut, Cuv.» 

The L'pupidat, in Mr. Gray's arrangement, are immedi- 
ately succeeded by the Srrtariuidte. 

Our limits will not permit us to notice particularly in 
this article more tluui the genera L'pupa, Prumvropt, und 
Epimachut. 

Upupa. Jinn.) 
Generic Characlrr. — Bill very long, slightly arched, slen- 
der, triangular, compressed ; nostrils basal, lateral, ovoid, 
open, surmounted by the feathers of the forehead ; feet 
with three anterior toes ; the external joined to the middle 
toe up to its first joint ; one posterior toe ; claws short and 
slightly curved, that of the hind-toe nearly straight ; tail 
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neod anil the belly lustrous also with steel-blue, Sec. 
In truth language fails Ig convey any just idea of the mag- 
luneence of this species : we shall, however, let Sonncrat. 
who figure* t ho bird, and who wrote in 1770, speak for 
himscli. 

• There does not perhaps exist," says Sonnerat, ' a more 
extraordinary bird, or one more aberrant from the idea 
after which Nature has wrought in this genus, than the 
Grand Prumcrops ol New Guinea. It is four feet in length 
from the extremity of the bill to that of the tail. It* body 
is dejicate, slender, and, although it is of an elongated 
form, appears short and excessively small in comparison 
with the tail. To add to the singularity of this bird, 
Nature lias plated above and below its wings feathers of 
an extraonlinary form, and such as one does not sec in other 
bird*: she seem», moreover, to. have pleased herself in 
(minting this being, already so singular, with her most 
brilliant colours. The head, the neck, and the belly are 
glittering green ; the feathers which cover these parts 
have the lustre and soilness of velvet to the eye and to the 
touch; the back u changeable violet; the wings are of 
the same colour, and appear, according to the lights in 
which they are held, blue, violet, or deep black, always 
however imitating velvet. The tuil is composed of twelve 
feather?', the two middle are the longest, and the lateral 
ones gradually diminish : it is violet or changeable blue 
above, and black beneath. Hie feathers which compose it 
are as wide in proportion a» they are long, and shine l>oth 
above and below with the brilliancy of polished metal. 
Above the wings, the scapulars are very long and singu- 
larly formed their but* arc very short on one side and 
very long on the other. These feathen are of the colour 
• <f polished steel changing into blue, terminated by a large 
spot of bidliant green, aud forming a species of tuft or ap- 
pendage at the oiigm of the wing*. Below the wings 




jpnng long curved feather* directed upward*. These arc 



black on the inside, ami brilliant preen »u the .»w!»juV 
The bill and the feet an- black.' I'nyt^i' ,) h Xouc 

(itiinfe.) 

Locality. — M. lesson states that he procured several it 
ihvidualsof this beautiful species on the coasts of Nrn 
Guinea, where it appears to be common. 

U K AG 1 1 AY . [B a M oa Ori k.n ta l. ] 

URAL is the name of a river which run* along lh< 
eastern boundary-line of Europe, and div ides it from A- - 
It originates in the Southern Ural, at the foot <>f Mi 
Kalyan, near .">° N. lat., at an elev ation of 2132 feet al 
the sea-lev el. It first runs south about 200 miles in x 
straight line to the fortress of Orskaya, where it turns • 
the west, in which direction it passes south of the tow: 
Orenburg, and continues to now about 300 mile- in t 
straight line to the fortretB of Uralsk. Near this place, 
again turns to the south, and reaches in that direction ' 
Caspian Sea after a course of 300 miles, measured in ^ 
straight line. The whole course of the river, when 
numerous windings arc included, probably does not ft." 
short of 000 miles, and may exceed that amount. II 
be compared as to its length with the Rliine. The liist i 
miles it run* in a narrow valley, between the principa 
chain of the Ural Mountains, the Ural Tan on the w est. i 
the Ilmenes Mountains on the east. The lost-merit: 
chain sinks down to the level ui' the plain south-east !"i 
Verkh-Urask, where the level of the river is still about 
124H feet above the sea, and where it begins to be naw 
gable for small boats. South of Vcrkh-Urask the Un 
flows along the eastern base of the table-land of Sa.km.n-. 
and on the east of it extend the steppes of the Kirr.' 
At Orskaja, where the river turns westward, its level 
about 5."iO feet above the sea. From this place it may \ • 
navigated by large barges, as it has no rapids and a- 
siderable depth ; but the want of timber in the adj.i 
countries, and other circumstances, prevent the river 
much used for navigation. Below Orskaja the Ural fli 
in a bottom from one to three miles wide, which i 
closed by higher grounds rising from 01) to 100 feet u 
it. These higher grounds are the edges of tin sti . 
which extend south of the river. The bottom is chnfi 
covered with woods, composed of alder, ash, wiKovi 
lime-trees, but in many parts there are extensive nie.nl 
The greater part of it is annually inundated, ami only 
few tracts, which are not subject to be overflowed, arc 
tivated or converted into gardens. In its middle court 
the Ural is joined by the Sakmara from the north and 
lick from the south. On the banks of the lasl-racntioric.' 
tributary, about 15 miles above its mouth, is a grtal mmi 
tain of rock-salt, which was formerly worked. In the lovu: 
part of its course, or south of Uralskaja, the river i> i 
closed by steppes, and flows in a bottom varying in n i ll 
from half a mile to two miles and a half. This bottom 
partly covered with rood and partly with swamps: it b 
annually inundated in its whole extent. About tort} 
miles from its mouth the Ural divides into two channel*, 
which the eastern preserve- the name of Ural, and (1 
western is called Mokroi Backsai. Lower down the I 
again divides into two channels, of which the western t* 
called Ural, and the eastern bukhorka. The last -mei 
tioncd channel is the must convenient for vessels, aud on 
its banks are the fortress and town of Guricw. The island* 
forming the delta of the I'ral river ore cov ered with salt- 
swamps, and entirely unfit for cultivation ur posture. The 
population of this district derive their subsistence from tin 
fisheries. The quantity ol fish which is annually taken . 
the river is nearly equal* to that which is caught in the 
Volga. The fish ascend the river to the fortress of UraaJ 
when their course is stopped by a weir. The same kin.: 
of fish frequent the Urol which are taken in the Volga, 
but it is said that some of them arc of larger size. Be* 
logos lOccipenser huso; hove been taken weighing 100" 
lbs., and yielding 2110 lbs. of caviar: and sturgeons weigh- 
ing 200 lbs., and y ielding 40 lbs. of caviar. Besides tlx 
caviar and isinglass, a great quantity of fisk are sent : 
various parts of Russia. In summer the fish i; sold J, Ix 
in winter it is exported in a frozen state. 

i Pallas, Ueitcu Jurch verschtrdene Proviuscn (lea /.<■ ■ 
tuchen llctcAcm ; Georgi, Bcschrribung da lluttiAcJuii 
Retches ; Krdmaun, liettidgc zur kemttniw il> * //•merit 
fun IltusUtnd.) 

URAL MOUNTAINS. The Ural Mountains extend 
along the eastern bonier of Europe, which is divided 
by that range from Asia. The whole of ^the nin^n lies 
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within the dominion* of Riusia. Its most southern ex- 
tremity is on tlie banks of the river Ural, where that river 
runs from east to west, near 51" X. lat., and on both sides 



of 35* E. long. The most northern extremity reaches the 
Arctic Ocean on the Straits of Waigatz, and terminates op- 
posite the island of Nova Zembla, which is considered by 
geologists as a continuation of the range. This most 
northern point is in 70" N\ lat. and near 00° E. long. As 
the highest portion of the range is near the meridian of 
GG° E. long., or at least at no great distance from it, and 
as it therefore extends from south to north, it is classed 
among the meridional ranges of mountains. 

The length of the range is about 1250 miles and more 
than that of the Appalachian Mountains in N\ rth America, 
if taken in the widest extent: but in width it is inferior to 
that chain. It is only towards the southern extremity, 
near 53° N. lat., that the ridges spread over a tract which 
is about 100 miles wide, but farther north it narrows to 
less than half that space, and nearly in the centre, between 
56° and a)" N. lat., the mountain-range is hardly 20 miles 
across. Farther north it grows wider, but this portion of 
the mountains is very imperfectly known. According to a 
rough estimate, based on the most recent maps, the whole 
area of the Ural Mountains does not much exceed 120,000 
square miles, or not more than the extent of the surface of 
the British Islands. The general elevation of the range is 
not great, none of the summits rising to more than 6«00 
feet above the sea, and the highest parts of the range often 
fall short of 2000 feet. The eastern slope of the chain is 
rather rapid, as it descends with steep declivities to the 
(Treat plains of Asia, which are contiguous to its base. On 
the west the mountains do not immediately border on the 
great plains of Eastern Europe, but are separated from 
them by a hilly tract from 20 to 40 miles wide, whose ge- 
neral level decreases gradually as it approaches the plains. 
The whole range of the Ural Mountains may be divided 
into three portions, the Southern. Central, and Northern 
Ural ; and this division is founded on the physical cha- 
racter of the mountains. 

The Southern Ural extends from the banks of the Ural 
River to 55" 30' N. lat. There are indeed hills of moderate 
elevation south of the river, but they are isolated and can- 
not be considered as a continuation of the range. On the 
northern side of the river, where it runs from east to west, 
the high ground approaches its banks so as to leave only a 
comparatively small tract of low and level ground along 
its course. The ascent of these high grounds is very much 
broken and rapid, but not long, as in general the summit 
of the high ground is only from 000 to 700 feet above the 
surface of the river. When this elevatfcn is attained, it is 
found I hat the country extends in a kind of table-land, which 
gradually rises higher, and near 53" N. lat. mav be from 
1200 to 1800 feet above the surface of the sea 'This tract 



is called the table-land of the Sakmara, from an affluent of 
the Ural river which drains nearly the whole of it. On the 
east the table-land declines with a steep descent to the 
river Ural, where it flows from north to south, but on the 
west its slope is very gentle, and it U connected with the 
low ridge called Obstshei Sirt, which traverses the steppe 
which is farther west, and terminates on the banks of the 
Volga, opposite Kamyshin (between 50° and 51° N. lat.;. 
The surface of the table-land is very much broken, and in 
many parts there are rocky hills of moderate elevation, 
but they do not constitute ndges except on the banks of 
the small river Ick, an affluent of the Sakmara, where on 
the most recent maps a continuous ridge of hills is marked. 
A considerable portion of the table-land is wooded and 
well stocked with animals, which supply the Bashkires 
with a part of their subsistence. There are some large 
■wanna. 

On the north side of the table-land of Sakmara are two 
ranges of mountains, of which the eastern is called the 
Irendik Mountains, but farther north it takes the name of 
Ural-Tau (or Girdle Mountains). It runs north by cast to 
55' 30* N. lat. In a few places it contains elevated summits, 
for instance, near its southern extremity, east of Lake Tol- 
kash, where it is more than 2900 feet above the sea j but in 
general the summit is a level plain about 2000 feet high and 
seven or eight miles wide : it is mostly covered with 
swamps, lb* western chain has no general name. It 
rises tn the most southern bend of the river Bialaya, which 
flows first to the east and afterwards to the west of it, and 
runs nearly north-east, gradually approaching the Ural 
P. C.. No. 1021. B 



Tau. Near its southern extremity, which 4s less than 50 
miles distant from that of the Ural Tau, it does not rise 
much above the general level of the table-land of Sak- 
mara ; but as we proceed farther north it increases in ele- 
vation, and exhibits several high summits, among which 
are the Yaman-Tau, at the source of the Bialaya and the 
Iremel-Tau, north of it. The last-mentioned mount is the 
highest in the Southern Ural, and rises more than 4700 
feet above the sea-level ; and snow is found in some ra- 
vines near its summits all the year round. The whole 
western chain is thickly wooded, but many of the slopes 
are nearly inaccessible, owing to the deep swamps on their 
sides. Wild animals are very numerous, especially bears, 
deer, and elks. The valleys between the ranges are either 
destitute of trees and covered with thick grass, or swamps. 
In some places however there are extensive woods, con- 
sisting of fir, birch, larch, elms, and lime-trees : there is 
also oak, but on account of the wetness of the soil the 
wood is unfit for economical uses. 

The two chains just mentioned approach one another at 
the place where the rivers Ural, Bialaya, and Ai. an 
affluent of the Ufa originate, but they do "not join. They 
run parallel to one anot her from 54* 30* to 55° :*V N. lat., 
"es distant from one another. The 



eastern, which preserves the name of Ural Tau, is a 
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tinuous range, but not so high as the western, which is 
composed of three ridges, called from south to north 
Oorengai Tau, Tagannai Tau, and Yeorma Tau. Between 
these ridges are depressions, through which the rivers flow 
westward to the Ufa and Bialaya. The Oorengai Tau is 
stated to rise 3000 feet above the sea-level, the Tagannai 
to 3500 feet, and the Yeorma to a still greater elevation. 
The Ural Tau does not rise in these parts above 2000 feet, 
and is frequently much lower. Its summits are also less 

Erecipitous than those of the western chain. The valley 
etween the two chains is about 1000 feet above the sea"- 
level, and occupied by a considerable mimber of in- 
sulated hrlla In this valley are the principal mines of 
Slatoust. 

A third range lies farther east, and runs parallel to the 
Ural Tau, but is not connected with it. Between 55* 30* 
30* N. lat. it is not inferior to the Ural Tau in ele- 
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vat ion, but fan advancing farther south it decreases c»n- 
siderably in height, and terminates between 54° and 53" 
in isolated hills. It bears the name of Ilmenes Tau. and 
appears to be sterile and destitute of trees, but its re- 
sources have not yet been examined. 

The Central Ural extends from 55* 30* to 58° N. lat. 
Near the source of the river Ufa the ranges which we have 
noticed hitherto disappear entirely, and no elevated ridge 
or summit is to be seen. This part of the Ural Mountains 
may be considered as a wide swell, which begins on the 
west on the banks of the river Kama an affluent of the 
Volga, and rises continually but gradually for 50 or 100 
miles more, until it attains its highest level, whence it ex- 
tends in an uneven plain, and then descends on the eastern 
side, likewise with a rather gentle but much shorter slope. 
The lower edge of the western slope at the town of Perm, 
on the Kama is only 378 feet above the sea-level, the 
highest point on the road leading from Perm to Ekatarin- 
burg between Bilimbayewsk and Resehotui, is 1638 feet, and 
Ekatarinburg, on the plain east of the eastern declivity, is 
838 feet above the sea-level. The wide western slope pre- 
sents hardly any other inequalities except those produced 
by the rivers which, descending from the crest of the 
mountain system, run to the Kama, and have worn out 
deep channels. The higher ground between the water- 
courses consists of undulating plains, which in most parts 
are covered with swamps destitute of trees, but in other 
places are overgrown with woods, which howev.r do not 
present the vigorous growth which is observed in the 
forests of the Southern Ural. This part of the Ural 
Mountains is better known than any other, as it is traversed 
by the great commercial road between Russia ami Siberia 
and most of the mines which are worked are in this por- 
tion of the range. „ 

Between 5rT and 61* N. lat. are the mountains called 
the Ural of Vcrkhotoori, which some writers consider a 
part of the Central Ural, and others as attached to the 
Northern Ural. In these parts the higher portion of the 
range is covered with rocky mountains, which usually form 
elevated summits. The most southern of these summits 
is the Pawdinskoi Kamen, which, according to some 
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authorities, rises to tli* height of 6829 feet above the sea ; 
but, according to others, only to about two-thirds of that 
elevation. Tins summit is near the village of PawdinskoT, 
west by north of Vcrkliofoori, and on the north of it arc 
other summits, which rise to between 5000 and 6000 feet 
above the sea. The low depressions by which these sum- 
mits are separated from one another are very swampy, but 
generally covered with woods, which aho extend over the 
lower declivity of the summits, whilst the higher part is 
above the line of trees, and presents either bare rocks, or. 
where it is covered with soil, swamps of great dspth. 
Though none of these summits appear to he covered with 
snow all the year round, masses of ice are found even at 
the end of the summer in the ravines which furrow the 
northern declivities. 

The Northern L'ral occupies that portion of the. range 
which extends from CI" to 70* N. fat. It is very little 
known, beinj; rarely visited by the Russians themselves, 
who call it the barren Ural, in opposition to the Central 
and Southern Ural, which are rich in mines and covered 
with wood, whilst the Northern Uial consists of rock des- 
titute of trees. These rocky masses are nearly always 
covered with clouds, and composed of large pieces of 
broken rocks, which are appaiently unconnected. The 
lower tracts between them are occupied by moors or 
covered with mosses. There are forests of large pines as 
far north as 63° N. lat., but farther notth the growth of 
these trees is stunted, and near G5° N. lat. they disappear. 
This tract of the mountain-system is only visited in sum- 
mer by the Vogule* and Samoyedes. It docs not seem to 
rise to a great elevation, and where it terminates on the 
Arctic Ocean it is composed of broken rocks covered with 
swamps. 

The Ural Mountains abound in ores more than any other 
mountain-range in the eastern continent, so far as it is 
yet known. It is probable that a very small portion of 
this wealth has been discovered, as most of the mines of 
this mountain-system have been opened within the last 
seventy or eighty years ; and hardly a year passes without 
new deposits being discovered. 

(Pallas, Rtittn durch vertchiedene Provinzen des Rus- 
aitchen Rviches ; Georgi, Bvmerkungen oi<f einer Reite >m 
Rustitc/um Reiche ; Hofmann and Hclraersoii, Grog- 
nostitche Un'.erxuchuiigen des H'ud-Viul Gebnga ; Kupfler, 
Voyage duiu I (Jural.) 

It has beeu observed that the Ural slopes much more 
gradually on the western Uvin on the eastern side. The 
northern portion is bare and naked : the basis is granite, 
and the superior stratifications are limestone and quaitz, and 
many erratic blocks are scattered over the surface. The 
central and southern portions abound in wood, chiefly 
pines, cedars, larches, and other natives of a northern 
climate ; but the oak and ash are found in the south- 
western parts. There are many rich valleys and fine pas- 
tures, where great numbers of' cattle are bred. Number- 
less rivers abounding in fish issue from both sides of the 
chain, the principal of which are the Sosva, the Isset, the 
Tobol, the Eniba, the Ural, the Belaia, the Kama, and the 
Petchora. There are seven passes over these mountains : 
the five that are the most easy to cross arc — the road from 
Perm to Ekatarinburg ; that to Petropauloskaja, and the 
Uiiee roads to Orenburg. Besides the principal lair, which 
is held annually at Irbit. for the productions of the mines 
and manufactures of Siberia, the chief staple place in the 
interior is the fair at Nischnei-Novogorod ; and for the 
communication with foreign countries the harbours of 
Petersburg, Archangel, and Taganrog. 

Mention has been made in several preceding articles 
[Ekatarinuurg ; O&KNUuaci; Perm; Russia, Mineral 
Productions ol ] of the quantities of iron, copper, gold, 
and platinum obtained from the mines of the Ural, but the 
continually increasing quantity of gold obtained in the 
Russian empire seems to require more especial notice, 
which we are enabled to give from authentic and official 
sources. 

The iron and copper mines of the Ural Mountains had 
long been considered among the most valuable sources of the 
national wealth, when, in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. >t was discovered Uiat gold-mines also existed there ; 
and in 1704 an ewuy was fh.-t made to work them. The 
quantity obtained wut small. The first mines discovered 
and worked were those of Ouktuussa, on the banks of the 
Isset, and those of Bercsof, 13 miles north-east of Ekata- 



rinburg. For several years the result of the worker « 
the mines was far from being so advantageous t» it t> 
since become : up to 1820, inclusive, the quantities of r> i 
procured by washing the sand of the district of Hts'sri- 
burg never exceeded 10 poods in one year; tart 
1823, when works were opened in the districts of Bcr- 
slowsk, Goroblagodatak, and Zlatousk, the annual prcxk.t 
of the mines of the Ural has rapidly increased. The lirr* 
quantity obtained in one year was in 1831, since which thrt 
was a decrease to 270 poods in 1836 ; subsequently it res 
fluctuated, but on the whole increased. From 1754 u 
1822 inclusive, the total quantity of gold obtained app-t* 
to have been about 300 poods ; but from 1822 to HI 
both years inclusive, the total amount was 49UG pood>j.y. 
1 1 pounds : viz. 2043 poods 33 lbs. from the works of Ik 
crown, and 2962 poods 18 lbs. from those bekmp :ij 
private persons, the principal of whom are tlie tvui-o 
Demidoff, Jakowleff, Strogonoff, and the mercantile h*w 
of Gubin. 

But besides the gold of the Ural mountains, a TenrliT 
and constantly increasing quantity has been obtained 
182^ from Eastern Siberia. In the 16 years fora lis 
beginning of 1823 to the end of 1S38 there were p 
duced — 

I. Gold with a mixture of silver (about 88 per cetS .4 
pure gold) from the mines and washings. 

A. From the Crown works : — 

a. In the Ural Mountains . 1592 14 

6. In the district of the Altai 111 18 

r. In the district of Nertschinsk 3 5 



Total from the Crown 
B. From the private works : — 

a. In the Ural Mountains 

b. From the interior of Siberia 



1706* 



2343 24 
466 0 



General total 

II. Raw platinum from the Ural chain: — 

a. From different Crown wi 

b. From the private works 



ax* a 
~471G a. 



Total 



125J 4 



The gold-mines (or rather auriferous sands, from whir: 
the cold is procured by washing), discovered since 1*2 
extend along the whole northern declivity of the ~ 
tains that bound Siberia on the south, from the Obi h 
beyond Nertschinsk, especially on the eastern side of tbf 
Kusnetsk range, which extends on the east side of W 
Altai from Sandypshoi northward, past Kusnetsk 1o Hm 
Kija, in the tract between the Upper Tom and the UpF r 
Tschulym, on the Yenissei near Minusinsk and Abakan-^ 
thence eastwards to the Kan and the Birussa. and ilea? 
the whole upper course of these tributaries of the Ten"*- 
farther on the south-west side of Lake Baikal and of 
Angara, which issues from it, as also on the east side rfW 
Jablonoi Chrebet, in the valley of the Schilka, Bbove MB 
below Nertschinsk. Now as gold U found as well to '' f 
west of the Ural Mountains towards Perm as about Cd>V«- 
near the sea orOchottk, we see that an auriferous 
though interrupted here and there, included between W 
50th and 60th degrees north latitude, traverses the wbclr 
of the antient continent in a line which is one-half Ions*' 
than the greatest breadth of Africa. The quantity of 
obtained in the interior of Siberia is progressively i mr *^ 
ing, for in 1840 it amounted to 252 poods, which M jB 
poods more than in 1839. In 1841 there was a further in- 
crease, as follows : — 

I. In the Ural Mountains: 



a. From the Crown works 

b. From private works 

Total . 4 
ft. In the rest of Siberia: 

a. From the crown works 

b. From private ' 



it.. N* * 
134 S3 
168 33 



308 * 



37 
318 



In the whole empire 
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31 20 




To these must be added— 

Geld from the silver in the mines 

Total 61X> 6 

Platinum :— 

In the Crown work* 
In the private work* 

Total . . . 108 20 
Hence it appears that while the quantity of gold pro- 
duced in the Ural Mountains remains nearly Lite same, that 
obtained in the interior of Siberia is rapidly increasing, 
having been, in 1834, 190 poods ; in 1840, 252 poods ; and 
in 1841, 355 poods. It is therefore not improbable that 
within a few years the gold obtained in the whole empire 
will amount to 1000 poods in a year. 

The copper, iron, and salt produced in the Ural Moun- 
tains are of great importance and value. [I'tiiM. j A 
variety of other mineral productions are also lourvd there, 
among which there are topaz, iridium, malachite, the 
onyx, topaz-emerald, beryl, and agate. Diamonds have 
been found within these few years (first in 1829;, but few in 
number and of small size : they were of very pure water. 

A peculiarity in the Russian mineral productions is 
worthy of notice, viz. the extraordinary site of some spe- 
cimens. Thus, in 1825, there were found 25 lumps of 
pure gold, weighing together 2 poods 2G lbs. ; one of them 
was 14 lbs. weight. Afterwards a lump weighing 24 
lbs. was found ; and on the 7th of November, 1842, a 
lump weighing 87 Russian pounds was discovered. Pieces 
of platinum have been found which weighed 10, 19, and 
20 lbs. 

In the collection of the Institution of the Mines at St. 
Petersburg, is the celebrated specimen of malachite 
from the Ural, which is 3 feet 6 inches high, and nearly as 
broad : it is of a beautiful emerald-green colour, and is 
valued at 525,000 rubles. A very pure beryl, of a bright 
green colour, weighing six pounds, was found at Ekatarin- 
bure. 

■ [Rueeian Official Journal* ; Stein, Handbuch der Geo- 
ff raphie und Statietik, edited by Hurschelmann ; Canna- 
bic h. Lehrbuch der Geographic ; Hassel, Handbuch der 
Erdhetrhreibung ; das Riusitche Reich tn Europe ; Schu- 
bert, Handbuch der Allgemetnen Staaltkunde, vol. i. ; 
due Rutneche Reich ; Brockhaus. Conversation* Lexicon ; 
Adolph Eiman, Rene durch Xord-Atien ; Rom. Ret*e narh 
dent Ural, dem Altai, und dem Katpitchen Aleere, von Alex- 
ander von Humboldt, G. Ehrenberg, und Gustav. Rose, 
vol. i., 1837: vol. ii., 1842. These volumes contain the 



mineralogy and geology, by Mr. Rose.) 

URAMIL. When a hot saturated solution of thionn- 
rate of ammonia is treated with hydrochloric acid in ex- 
cess, the mixture is converted into* a semifluid mass. The 
uramil thus obtained is in the form of plumose acicular 
crystals, which are permanent in the air, and become of a 
pink colour when heated ; they are insoluble in cold and 
but slightly soluble in boiling water. The alkalis am- 
monia, potash, and soda dissolve uramil, and acids pre- 
cipitate it from them unchanged. The solutions in am- 
monia and potash become of a purple colour by exposure 
to the air, and deposit green acicular crystals of a brilliant 
metallic lustre. II potash solution be boiled, ammonia is 
evolved and uramihc acid is formed, and dilute acids pro- 
duce similar decomposition. It is soluble in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, and is precipitated from it by water ; by 
concentrated nitric acid it is resolved into alloxan, with the 
evolution of hyponitrous acid, and the formation of nitrate 



5 
48 

. 48 
. 42 



Uramil is composed of — 

Five equivalents of hydrogen 
Right equivalents of carbon 
Six equivalents of oxy gen 
Three equivalents of aiote 



Equivalent « . 143 
URAMILIC ACID. This is obtained by decomposing 
uramil : when a saturated solution of thionurate of am- 
monia in cold water is added to a sniill quantity of sul- 
phuric acid, and the mixture is evaporated by a gentle 
heat, uramilic acid is slowly deposited. 

The properties of this acid are. that it has the form of 
four-sided prisms, which are transparent and of a glassy- 



lustre, or in fhe state of fine silky needles ; it is soluble in 
about six to eight parts of cold and in throe parts of boil- 
ing water; its acid properties are feeble. This acid loses 
no weight when heated to 212*. but becomes of a slight 
pink colour. 

It forms soluble crystalline salts with ammonia, potash, 
It consists of — 
Ten equivalents of hydrogen , 

Sixteen equivalents of caibon 
Fifteen equivalents of oxygen 
Five equivalents of azote 



the natural 
one of the 



Equivalent 

URATJIA, a genus of plants belonging to 
order Musacese. This name, which is that of 
Muses, was given rather fancifully by Schrssber to this 
genus, on account of its natural order.' The name which 
the plant bears in Madagascar is Ravenala. This genus 
has but one species, the Urania »pecin»a. which is a native 
of Madagascar. It has a superior, coloured perionth. con- 
sisting of three petals ; a two-leaved nectary, and one of 
the leaves bifid ; a 3-celled many-seeded capsule. ai>d the 
seeds in two rows covered with an aril. The flowers are 
arranged upon a spadix, which are nodding, very similar to 
the bananas, which belong to the same family. The 
leaves are arranged in a fan-shape. The seeds of this 
plant are said to constitute a wholesome food. In its cul- 
tivation in this country it requires a strong heat and an 
abundant supplv of moisture. It must be piopagated by 
seeds, which will grow freely in a loamy soil, if planted 
when they are recently imported. It may be numbered 
amongst ihe most splendid of our hothouse plants. 

URANIC ACID. [Uranium.] 

URANIEN-BURG, built in 1576 as an observatory lor 
the astronomer Tycho Brah*. is now in ruins. It is situated 
in 55° 55' N. lat. and 12° 41' E. long., in the small and 
fruitful island ofHveen or Wttn, in the Sound, opposite 
Lnndscrona. It formerly belonged to Denmark, but was 
ceded in 1658(57 years after Tycho s deaths to the Swedes, 
who destroyed Uranienburg. [Brahe*, Tycho.] 

URANITE. [URAwirrw.] 

URA'NIUM; a metal discovered by Klaproth, in 178'J, 
who named it after the planet Uranus the discovery- of 
which had previously occurred in the same vear : the 
mineral from which it was first obtnined is railed rirh- 
blende, and this we shall presently describe. We shall nut 
state the properties which are attributed to this metal bv 
its discoven 
PeJigot havi 

Klaproth considered as metallic uranium was in fact an 
oxide of that metal. 

M. Pfligot obtained this metal by decomposing its 
chloride by means of potassium, a process whic h had been 
successfully adopted for procuring aluminum and mag- 
nesium : the metal so separated is partly in the s'ate of a 
black powder, and partly agglomerated ; by carefully 
detaching the portions which adhered to the sides of the 
cnicible, plates of a metallic lustre, comparable to that of 
silver, were obtained ; these were susceptible of being filed, 
but possessed a certain degree of malleability, and had evi- 
dently undergone incipient fusion. Uranium is very com- 
bustible; at a moderate degree of heat, in contact with the 
air, it bums with a remarkably white and shining light; 
the combustion occurs at so low a temperature, that it 
may take place on paper without causing it to burn. If 
small particles be shaken from the filter on which the 
metal in powder has been collected, portions so minute as 
to be scarcely visible bum with brilliant sparks on coming 
near the flame of a candle. When heated in a capsule, 
uranium bnrns brilliantly, and is converted into a deep 
green -coloured oxide, the bulk of which is considerably 
greater than that of the metal employed. 

Uranium does not appear to suffer any alteration by ex- 
posure to the air, nor does it decompose water at common 
temperatures, but when put into diluted acids it dissolves 
in them with the evolution of hy drogen gas. 

We shah* now describe such minerals as contain ura- 
nium :— 

PerhMrn'fa, Pitchblende, Oride nf Uranium. — This, as 
already noticed, is the mineral from which the metal was 
first obtained by Klaprolh. It occurs in amorphous and 
reniform masses, and also pulverulent. St incline granular, 
compact. Fracture uneven, conchoid al. Hardness : scratches 

G 2 



r. because some very late researches bv M. 
rendered it more than probable that what 
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phosphate of lime, is scratched by felspar. Colour greyish, 
Lrownish, and iron-black. Opaque. Lustre imperfect me- 
tallic. Specific gravity 6*468. Before the blowpipe in- 
fusible per *e, but colours the exterior flame green ; with 
borax it fuses into a dull-yellow glass, which becomes green 
in the reducing flame. In powder, it dissolves slowly in 
nitric acid. 

Pitchblende occurs in Saxony, Bohemia, &c, and in 
Cornwall. 

Analyses by Klaproth (4) and Pfaff (2)— 

(1) (« 

Oxide of uranium . 86 5 84 52 
Oxide of iron . . 2-5 8 24 

Sdiea . . . 50 202 

Sulphuret of lead . 6-0 4 20 

Oxide of cobalt . 0-0 142 



100- 100-4 
This mineral is evidently a mere mixture of oxide of ura- 
nium with other substances, and, betides those above enu- 
merated. Arfwedson found the oxides of arsenic, zinc, and 
copper in the pitchblende of Joachimsthal. 

Oranite, Uran Mica, Calcareo-phosphate of Uranium. — 
Occurs crystallized. Primary form a square prisn.. Cleav- 
age parallel to the terminal planes, very distinct. Fracture 
foliated. Hardness: scratches sulphate of lime, and is 
scratched by the carbonate. Colour lemon or golden yellow, 
and yellowish-brown. Lustre adamantine. Transparent, 
translucent. Specific gravity 3-12 to 3- 33. 

It is found in veins in granite at St. Symphorien near 
Autun, and at St. Yrieux near Limoges in France 
also in several places in Saxony. 
Analysis of a specimen from Autun by Berzelius — 
Phosphoric acid . . 14-63 

Oxide of uranium . . 59-37 

Lime . . . 5-66 

Silica and oxide of iron . 2 85 
Magnesia and oxide of manganese 0- 10 
Harytes . . . 151 

Water . . . 14 90 

Fluoric acid and ammonia— traces 



9911 

This mineral appears essentially to consist of the phos- 
phates of uranium and lime. 

Chalcolite, Green Uranite, Cupreo-p/iotphate of Ura- 
nium.— Tim mineral agrees with the preceding in crystal- 
line form, but differs in colour, it being grass or emerald 
green, owing to the presence of phosphate of copper instead 
of phosphate of lime. 

It occurs in Cornwall, was first shown to contain uranium 
by the Rev. Mr. Gregor, and analysed afterwards by R. 
Phillips (.1) and subsequently by Berzelius (2): the 
of the experiments gave as its composition :— 



Phosphoric acid 
Oxide of uranium 
Oxide of copper 
Water 

Stony matter . 



(1) 
160 
600 
90 
14-5 
05 



(2) 
15-56 
60 25 
844 
1505 
070 



100- 100- 

Carbonate of Uranium, Uran Bloom, Uraconue.— 
Occurs in small indistinctly crystalline flakes. Lustre but 
slight. Colour bright yellow. 

Occurs in silver-veins at Joachimsthal in Bohemia, form- 
ing a coating on pitchblende. 

Sulphate of Uranium. — This occurs as a thin bolryoidal 
yellow-coloured coating over the surface of the minerals 
on which it is found. It is friable and soils the fingers. 
Partially solublv in water, and the remainder in nitric acid : 
both solutions contain sulphate of uranium, and are of 
a yellow colour. 

Occurs at Joachimsthal in Bohemia. 

Sulphate of Uranium and Copper, Johannite. — Occurs 
crystallized. Primary form an oblique rhombic prism. 
Crystals very minute. Fracture imperfect conchoidal. 
Hardness 2 to 2 5. Taste slightly bitter. Partially soluble 
in water. Colour deep grass-green. Streak paler. Lustre 
vitreous. Translucent. Specific gravity 3- 19. It occurs 
at Joachimsthal in Bohemia, and has not been quantitivcly 
analyzed. ' ' 

Having now described the properties ©f uranium and the 



' minerals which yield it, wc proceed to consider the 
pounds which it forms with other bodies. 

Oxygen and Uranium. — According to M. Pelijgot, there 
exist, or may he formed, three oxides of uranium : the pnN 
oxide, formerly considered as metallic uranium ; that pre- 
pared by calcining the nitrate, known by the name of deu'.- 
oxide of uranium, or uranous acid; lastly, the peroxiuV. 
uranic acid, which enters into the composition of the yel- 
low salts. Besides tliese oxides, it is stated, by the chemist 
above named, that there are two suboxides of uranium 
produced by the decomposition of the subchloride by am- 
monia, and an oxide intermediate as to protoxide and per- 
oxide of uranium, which is formed when the oxide obtained 
by calcining the nitrate is submitted to the action of 

of Urantum.—Whtn ammonia is added to i 
solution of subchloride of uranium, a brown precipitate » 
formed, which undergoes various changes of colour ani 
composition by absorbing oxygen. In the first instance it 
is probably composed of — 

Three equivalents of oxygen 24 
Four equivalents of uranium 240 

Equivalent . . 264 

Its extreme instability however renders its analysis very 
difficult. It decomposes water, to combine with its oxygen 
to form the apple-green suboxide, the analysis of which » 
equally difficult. 

Protoxide of Uranium, formerly regarded as raetaJjic 
uranium. This may be prepared by several processes ; one 
of the best consists in decomposing the yellow oxalate of 
uranium by hydrogen : the process requires several precau- 
tions. Prepared in this manner the protoxide is extremely 
pyrophoric, the access of air causing it to bum with feeble 
incandescence and converting it into black peroxide : it u 
of a cinnamon-brown colour. When the protoxide of uri- 
nium is obtained by reducing the double chloride of 
potassium and uranium, not by means of hydrogen, it is 
obtained in crystalline scales possessing a high degree of 
lustre, and being then in a higher state of aggregation, it « 
not pyrophoric ; and when procured by decomposing the 
nitiatc, the protoxide is of a maroon colour. When Urn* 
prepared in the dry way, it is not acted upon either by 
hydrochloric or sulphunc acid when diluted ; but dissolve! 
in the latter, when concentrated : nitric acid also dissolve 
it, but nitrate of peroxide of uranium is obtained. 

This oxide may likewise be obtained in the moist way. 
and then it is soluble in dilute acids : it is precipitated 
in the state of hydrate, by adding ammonia to the green 
solution of chloride of uranium ; the precipitate is of » 
reddish-brown colour, which by ebullition becomes black 
and dense, probably because it is dehydrated. It nuy 
also be procured by putting fragments of marble into the 
green solution of chloride of uranium. 

It is composed of— 

One equivalent of oxygen . 8 
One equivalent of uranium . 60 

Equivalent . . 68 
Deutoxide or Black Oxide of Uranium is obtained by 
calcining the nitrate at a high temperature. It is not de- 
composable by heat ; when added to acids they do no* 
directly combine with it, but a mixture of salts of the pj" 
toxide and peroxide is formed. This oxide has been usuaJf? 
called the protoxide : it is composed of — 

Five equivalents of oxygen . 40 
Four equivalents of uranium 240 

Equivalent 2H0 
Tritoxide of Uranium, or Olive Oxide.— When */ « 
the preceding oxides are submitted at a low red best to w« 
action of oxygen, the olive-coloured oxide is formed, 
has a velvety appearance, and when strongly heated it 
oxygen and is converted into the black oxide, and vrtw 
acted upon by acids there is formed a mixture of . vf '' 0 
and green salts, in which the salts of the peroxide exist i 
the larger proportion, and this is an advantageous pn*** 
for preparing them. 
It consists of— 

Four equivalents of oxygen . 
Three equivalents of uranium, 



Equivalent 



180 
Tl2 
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Peroxide of Uranium, or Oxide of I he Vetlotp Stilt $. — 
This oxide, which is of all the most important, and obtained 
with the greatest facility, hat not hitherto been obtained in 
a separate state : when nitrate of uraninm is decomposed 
with a gentle heat, an orange-coloured subsalt remains, 
which by the application of a stronger heat become* 
olive and then black oxide; when an alkali is poured into a 
saline solution of this oxide, the yellow precipitate formed 
retains alkali in combination ; even uranate of ammonia 
resists the prolonged action of boiling water and also of a 
vacuum; by heat the ammonia and water are not expelled 
tillperoxide itself undergoes decomposition. 

This oxide consists of — 



Three equivalents of oxygen 
Two equivalent* of uranium 

Equivalent . 



24 
120 

144 



Chlorine and Uranium.— •The protochloride is obtained 
bv passing a current of dry chlorine gas over an intimate 
mixture of equal parts of any oxide or uranium and char- 
coal submitted in a glass tube to a high temperature. The 
chloride of uranium formed appears in the state of a red 
vapour, and condenses in the cool part of the tube in very 
regular octohedrons of a metallic lustre, and of a black or 
green colour according to their site. 

Chloride of uranium is volatile, and attracts water so 
strongly that it very soon becomes fluid by exposure to the 
•, the moisture of which also decomposes it. It 



One equivalent of chlorine . 30 
One equivalent of uranium . 60 

Equivalent . . 96 

Subchloride of Uranium. — This compound is obtained 
by passing a current of dry hydrogen gas over the chloride 
of uranium moderately heated in a glass tube. The resi- 
due of this operation is of a deep brown colour, in tine 
filaments which are but slightly volatile at the tempera- 
ture at which it is formed : it is very soluble in water; th». 
solution is purple at first, but in a few seconds it becomes 
green ; it gives out hydrogen gas, and at the s«roc time 
deposits a red powder, which is very probably oxide of 
uranium, yielded in consequence of the transformation of 
this substance into chloride of uranium. It is com- 
bed of— 

Three equivalents of chlorine 108 
Four equivalents of uranium 240 



Equivalent 



348 



Sulphuret of Uranium of a black colour may be ob- 
tained by adding the alkaline sulphurets to solutions of 
urauium, or by passing the vapour of sulphuret of carbon 
over the oxide at a high temperature. 

We shall now briefly notice some of the oxysalts of 
uranium. 

Sulphate of Protoxide of Uranium. — This salt is ob- 
tained by adding sulphuric acid to the protochloride of 
uranium, and heating the mixture, by which hydrochloric 
acid is expelled, and sulphate of uranium remains; by 
dissolving (lie residue in water, and evaporating the solu- 
tion, green prismatic cry stals of the sulphate are formed. 

It frequently happens that the crystals possess a silky 
lustre, are greenish, and but slightly soluble in water ; in 
this case they contain excess of base. This salt yielded by 



Sulphuric acid 
Protoxide 
Water . 



1000 

Oxalate of Protoxide of Uranium.— This salt is of a 
greenish-white colour, and very slightly soluble in water 
either cold or hot. It may be prepared by mixing solu- 
tions of oxalic acid and chloride of uranium ; the precipi- 
tate formed is to be repeatedly washed with boiling water, 
in order to dissolve the yellow oxalate of the peroxide, 
which is more soluble, and which is first precipitated. 
The protoxalate of uranium, after being dned, may lie 
exposed to the air without undergoing any perceptible 




It is composed of — 

Oxalic acid . . 28-5 

Protoxide of uranium . 51*2 
Water . . . 20 3 

H 

100* 

Nitrate of Peroxide if Uranium.— This salt is easily ob- 
tained in fine regular crystals. It is composed of— 
Nitric acid . .21*5 
Peroxide of uranium . 57*1 



* i-.'t ti rt7>) 
au'i-Kl»i nil i 



Water 



57* I 

MM 



100- 



and 



This salt is of a yellowish colour, effloresces in 
loses half its water of crystallization. 

Uranium forms a considerable number of double 
which we have not thought it requisite to describe. 

Protoxide of uranium is employed in colouring glass, to 
which it imparts a fine lemon yellow. 

According to the experiments of Dr. Eisner, ultramanne 
must contain sulphuret of iron as well as sulphuret of so- 
dium, and he has given the mean of several analyses of 
artificial ultramarine, of natural lapis lazuli, and of an 
artificial product by Varentrapp : — 

Upb Artificial, 
LatuU. (run McUwji. "J I.Uuw, 

Potash. . ,. 1-75 

Soda . . .9-0!) 2147 40- 

Alumina . 31 07 23-30 29 5 

Silica . . 45- 50 45- W> 400 

Sulphur. . 095 ICS 40 

Lime . . 352 0 02 

Iron . . 0 86 106 l'O • 

Chlorine 042 

Sulphuric acid 5*89 3 83 3 4 

Water . . 0 12 ... 
U 'RAN US, the name which is now universally given to 
the planet discovered by William Herschcl, while engaged 
in the telescopic comparison of a large number of stars, as 
, stated in his life. On the evening of Tuesday, March 13, 
I 1781, between ten and elevon o'clock in the evening, while 
engaged in examining some small stars in Gemini, he saw 
one which appeared to have a more sensible amount of 
diameter than the others. A higher magnifying power 
rendered this circumstance still more perceptible : and 
micromctrical comparisons with neighbouring stars soon 
showed that the object of attention was in motion. It was 
accordingly announced to the Royal Society as a comet, 
and speedily became an object of attention to the conti- 
nental observers. As soon as a sufficient number of ob- 
servations were obtained, attempts were made to calculate 
an approximate orbit upon the supposition that the body 
was a comet, and revolved in a nearly parabolic curve. 
No success attended this first effort, and it was gradu- 
ally seen, first, that if a comet at all, it was one which never 
approached so near the Sun as Saturn ; next, that a nearly 
circular orbit would better represent the observations than 
a planetary one ; and finally, that the supposed comet was 
a planet, resembling the antient planets in every point in 
which it was possible to compare them. 

The name given by Herschel to his new planet was 
Georgium Sidus, in honour of the reigning king, George 
j III. But this name gave no satisfaction to astronomers: 
I Laplace and others contended that the name of the dis- 
! coverer should be borne by the planet; and many were 
1 found to adopt this suggestion. But the general feeling 
was that neither the king of England nor his astronomer 
' was altogether in his right place, as coming after Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn ; and after Neptune, Astrea, and 
Cybele had been severally suggested without success, 
! Uranus (at the proposal of Bode) was adopted. The last 
' name was appropriate, in as much as Uranus is the lather 
of Saturn in mythology, as Saturn is of Jupiter, and 
Jupiter of Mars : but what will be done if a new planet 
should be discovered still more distant than Uranus? 

The planet Uranus looks like a star of the sixth magni- 
tude, and requires a considerable magnifying power and 
favourable circumstances to be observed. As soon as it 
was known to be a planet, a reference to old catalogues 
showed that it had been seen and noted as a star five times 
by Flamsteed, once by Bradley, once by Mayer, and 
twelve times by Lemonnier, the last of whom (says M. 
Arago) must have been the discoverer of the planet, if be 
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bad only arranged his observations so as to look at 



all 



only 

those of the same star at once 

The early observations of Herschel gave the planet a 
perceptible ellipticity of form ; and he thought at first that 
jt was surrounded by a ring, but subsequently found out 
that tlus appearance was due to the telescope. But on the 
11th of January, 1787, he saw sev eral little stars about the 
planet ; and the next day found two of them pone. By 
the Mfc of the next month he had fully established the 
existence of the second and fourth satellites, had obtained 
their approximate times of rev olution, and had asc ertained 
that their orbits made a considerable angle with the 
ecliptic. It was not till the end of 1797 that he announced 
the existence of four more satellites, one of them nearer to 
the planet than either of the first two, and one between 
those two. Of these four new satellites, there is nothing to 
be said except that Herschel only saw them with great difli- 
cully, and on the occasions when circumstances were very 
favourable ; and that no one else has ever been able to see 
one of them, except Mr. Lamont, of the observatory of 
Munich, who saw the sixth satellite in October. 1837. But 
both Sir John Herschel and Mr. Lamont have carefully 
observed the second and third satellites ; and the times of 
revolution which they assign to these satellites agree very 
well with those given by W. Herschel himself. Many 
have doubted the existence of the four other satellites, but 
those who know the writings of Herschel, and remember 
that if there be anything more remarkable in the history 
of observation than the power of the instruments which he 
put together, it is the skill with which he used them, will 
pause before they doubt of results which he announced 
with great deliberation," and which, after all, only add one 
more to the cases in which a planet very distant from the 
sun has a considerable number of satellites. 

The following are the periodic times of the best known 
satellites, the second and fourth, according to W. Herschel, 
Sir J. Herschel, and Mr. Lamont : — 

J. Ifenchrl. Ijitnunt. 
it. h. in. - & h la. « 

8 16 50 31,3^ 8 10 50 26,5 
13 11 7 12,0*13 11 7 6,3 

and the mean distances from the planet, in scmidiametera 
of his equator, are stated by W. Herschel to be 17 022 and 
22752. 

The remaining satellites, the existence of which depends 
on the sole authority of their discoverer, have their periods 
and distances, the Intter also in equatorial semidiatnetcra 
of the planet, given by him as follows : — 



Second 
Fourth 



W. Hrmrlirl. 
d. h. m. I. 
8 10 50 5 
13 11 8 50 



First 
Third 
Fifth 
Sixth 



d. h. id. 
5 21 25 
10 23 4 
38 1 48 
107 10 40 



13- 120 
19 S-15 
45 507 
91008 



The orbits of all these six satellites differ in two materia! 
particulars from those of every other body in the solar 
svstem. They are nearly at right angles to the plane of 
the ecliptic > 78 a 58'), and their motions are retrograde or 
from east to west. As far iu has yet been ascertained, their 
orbits are nearly circular, and the motions of their nodes 
and variations of their inclinations, if any, very small 

Tin* only circumstance wliich is known or the physical 
constitution of Uranus is one noticed by W. Herschel, 
namely, that the satellites and small stars in the neigh- 
bourhood of it disappear when they come very close to 
the planet, but in a manner which cannot depend on the 
atmosphere of the planet, since the phenomenon happens 
whether the satellite is before or behind it. No probable 
cause has been assigned for these disappearances. 

The apparent diameter of Uranus is about 4" and 
changes very little; the real diameter, that of the earth 
being 1, is about 4 3, which gives a bulk of 80 times that 
of the earth. The mean density is about 1 Moths of that 
ot the sun, or one-fourth of that of the earth : and the mass 
of the planet is about l-179I8th of that of the sun It is 
not kuown to revolve about its axis. Its light and heat are 
to those of the earth U 3 to 1000. 

• Sir J.>lm RnstM 
ou llii* poml. tain; 



'"""n? ' ' t ^ k : Cycl •' *T"-*k» »'it> Utile MaMam 

ij |>Mh«p« unwitting tohejwnio in n mailer iu nhi. k i Al„...» tUI.tl ti . " . V. C »- t,u " M: " . 

"fMuibU. .. R ki e,!,,^,,,, hi,'j„,i,me.... 'i,",lti\ * b ° ut t his time Henry s wife Adelaide, who wa» W 1 

« >t '£a foat »orr hI,. be^Lt %l,°t. nx i£ ,Jm '- ' Two «»«««»>*dly confinement by her husband at Verona, contrived to e*r*P'- 

nm, M4 *,», *«, h„. ssm <w< u l( , TOJ . Mid sought the protection of the Countess Matilda, aodtfl«<* 



Elements of the Orbit of Vraruu. 

Epoch 1801 ; January 1, 0»» mean astronomical tia* , 
Greenwich. 

Semiaxis major, 19 18239, that of the earth l*io* * 
sumed as the unit. 

Excentricity, 04667938 ; its secular variation not ,« 
known. Inclination of the orbit to the ecliptic, 4C' 
its secular iucrease i.or increase in 100 years). 3*. 

Longitudes from the mean equinox of the epoch 1 \i 
the ascending node, 72 u 59' 35"3 ; its secular irtca* 
(combined with the precession), 1416'': (2) of th* » 
rihelion, 107° 31' 10" f; its secular increase (combr, 
^^c^?recession),5250''; (3) of the planet ^l- 

Mean sidereal motion in 365} days. lMS'-fti ; six 
revolution, 3068C 8208296 mean solar days. 

URAO, a variety of sesqui-carbonate of soda [Sosrj 
which occurs in Colombia. 

URAHIA, a genus of plants of the natursl famiiu 
Leguminosae, so named by Desvaux, probably from iim. 
'a tail,' from the long, tufted, cylindrical raceme*, »h: 
when the flower has dropped are not unlike the tu 
ot some animals. The calyx is deeply 5-clell, witli tett- 
ceous segments. Legume, with a few ovate single-*fk 
joints, bent back into plaits, and nestling wiUiin the em 
The species are chiefly natives of India: U. picta is tar- 
both in that country and on the coast of Guinea, »* 
U. lagopoide. both in India and China. They form hwtv 
rarely shrubs, with simple, trifoliate, or impair nuM 
leaves, with the leaves and leaflets supported by stirs'- 
and stipels. Several are highly ornamental, but rff, 
heat for their cultivation. 

HS?^ *' 8Ucceet,<v<1 . A.D. 222, Calixtus I. as tosher 
the Christian congregation at Rome, under the mr" 1 
the emperor Alexander Severns. It was about th» 'i-^ 
that Mlnuelua Felix wrote at Rome his dialogue «W>: 
♦ Oetavius,' in defence of Christianity. [Miwcrai Fn* 
We have no biographical particulars concerning Urban, 
except that he died, some say a martyr's death, in the" ' 
230. and was succeeded by Pontianus. 

URBAN II., Otho. bishop of Ostia, and a na»iw * 
France, succeeded Victor HI. in the Papal chair, M 
1088, being elected in a council held at Terracina. WW 
antipope, under the name of Clement III., who had be* 
set up by Henry IV. of Germany, in opposition toGree* 1 
VII., was still acknowledged as pope by a part of tW 
Christian world, and he had possession of some strong 1 1 
in the city of Rome. But in the following year the r« i 
of Rome, encouraged by Pope Urban, rose against the .vJ 
pope and obliged him to evacuate the city. MeUtnK 
marriage was negotiated, through Pope Urban, between! ' 
Countess Matilda, who was the great supporter of the per. 
against Henry, and Welf, son of the duke of Bavaria • 
grandson of the Marquis Albcito Azzo II. ofEste. Hen"' 
of Germany, alarmed at this alliance, which strengthrc : 
the power of the pope, went to Italy wiih an lM 
ami scoured the tcrrito.y of Mantua, which belong 
Matilda, who was obliged to take rtftlge vrith hermit 
in the Apennines of the Modenrsc. Mantua surrender-:-' ' 
Henry. The people of Rome, excited by Henry's 
turned against Pope Urban, and recalled the anti|«* 
Gtuhert, a. p. 1091. In the following year Henry «nli»W 
to devastate the territories of Matilda* and the far*' 
was evidently on the decline, when the counter eOBltiM 
to induce Conrad, eldest son of Hpnry, who was 
army in Lombardv, to revolt against his father by ho!«J^ r 
bclore him the prospect of becoming king of Ttafy 
appears that Conrad was dissatisfied wilh his father* bp''* 
conduct towards himself as well as towards his >fep-m>w' 
Adelaide. However this may be, Pope Urban rei-'- v '; 
Conrad with great kindness, and caused him to becro«^ 
king at Milan, a.p 1093. The pope, who had bt e n »: 
Anagni and other places, also retained possession of Row- 
except the castle of S. Augeloand the Lateran palar* 
which the antipope kept garrisons; the antipope him*" 
was stav ing with Henry at Verona. In the followinp f* 
the keeper of the Lateran palace gave it up to Urban w 
a sum of money, and some time alter the pope repaired " 
Tuscany, where he was met by »h. <\»mf«ts Mai 
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he disclosed all the particulars of her husband'* bnifalitv 
owards her. In 10!)5 Pope Urban assembled a council at 
*vacenxa. at which two hundred bishops were present, as 
Tell a* Queen Adelaide, who made a solemn exposure of 
ler husband* conduct towards her. The antipope and hi* 
idherents were excommunicated. There were also present 
•nvoy* from the emperor Alexius Coiunenua, requesting 
ixsistance against the Turks. It was in this Council that 
J opf Urban first proclaimed the Crusade, but the further- 
mee of that object was put off till the next Council, which 
he pope convoked at Clermont in Fiance, in the autumn 
if the same year, and where multitudes took the Cross 
midst the general exclamation of 'Dieu le veut,' 'God 
nils it.' In the following year. 1090, Hope Urban as- 
embled two more Councils at Nismes ana at Tours lor 
he same object, and various bodies of the Crusaders, 
>.» principal of which was commanded by Godefroi de 
louillon, set out on their march through Germany and 
luntrary towards Constantinople. Another corps under 
he orders of Hugh, brother of Philip I. king of France, 
ook the road by Italy, and were met by Pope Urban in 
iWanv, who gave them his solemn blessing. Tbey then 
iroeeeded to Home, from whence, with the exception of 
he castle of 8. Angelo. they drove away the antipope and 
ll portixans. They then proceeded to Apulia, from 
'hence they crossed over to Greece. Pope Urban returned 
■ Rome, where he celebrated the Christmas festivals with 
Teat splendour. 

In the following year, 1097, Henry IV. left Italy, where 
is party was reduced very low, and returned to Germany. 
*hu» Pope Urban and the Countess .Matilda at last obtained 
Kir object. His rebel son Conrad, who had married a 
auehier of Roger, count of Sicilv, was acknowledged king 
1 Italy, although his power was little more than nominal, 
» the great feudatories, such as Countess Matilda, the 
larquises of Este, Monferrato, Sum, &c., acted as sovereign 
ii ices, and the great towns of Lombardy and Tuscany 
ad already established their independence. 

In the year 1096 Pope Urban repaired to Campania, 
rhere the Norman pnnees, Roger, duke of Apulia, his 
nele Roger, count of Sicily, and Richard, count of Aversa, 
rere besieging Capua, which had revolted against Richard, 
"he pope endeavoured to induce the citizens to capitulate, 
>ut not succeeding, he repaired to Beneventum. Capua 
aving at \nxt surrendered, Duke Roger, and his uncle the 
mint of Sicily, went to Salernum, whither Pope Urban 
vent also to have an interview with Count Roger, who was 
bout returning to Sicily. It was on this occasion that the 
>ope appointed by a bull the count and his successors 
itrpetual apostolic legates in Sicily. This was the origin 
f the immunities of the church of Sicilv, which were 
tterwards a subject of dispute between the kings of Sicily 
ltd the *ee or Rome, and for the maintenance of which 

court, called the Tribunal 'de Monarchic' was esta- 
>!i*hed. 

From Salernum Pope Urban repaired to Bari, where he 
fid a Council, which was attended by one hundred and 
i~hty-five bishops, including several Greek prelates. The 
rxitroversy about the word 'tilioque,' in speaking of the 
roceediog of the Holy Ghost, which the Greeks rejected, 
a.* agitated, and Ans'elm, archbishop of Canterbury, sup- 
nrted with much eloquence and erudition the part of 
ie Western Church. The f J reeks however would not 
ive up the point. From Bari Pope Urban returned to 
onie, where he celebrated the Christmas festivities. He 
Iso succeeded at last in obtaining possession of the Castle 
t. Angelo. About Easter in the following year, 1099, he 
eld another Council at Rome, in which the antipope 
uibert and his adherents were again excommunicated, 
?d the censure of the church was pronounced against 
;ose priests who lived in a state of concubinage. In the 
blowing July Pope Urban died, just about the time that 
ie Crusaders took possession of Jerusalem, and was sue- 
eeded by Paschal 11. Urban II. was a man of considera- 
ble abilities and activity ; his personal character appears 
■» have been generally esteemed. By his perseverance 
nd timelv policy, and through his connection with the 
•onntess Matilda in the north, and the Norman princes in 
he south, of Italy, he confirmed and strengthened the 
'.i pal 8ii pre ooa cy which Gregory VII. had laboured to 
stilish. 

Muratori, Annali cTItalia, and the authorities therein 
luoted.) 



URBAN III., Uberto Crivelli, archbishop of Milan, suc- 
ceeded Lucius II., in November, llfvi. He *tro\e hard to 
send assistance to the Christians in Palestine, v. ho were 
hard pressed by Salah-ed-deen, and he repaired to Venice 
for the purpose. But he fell ill and died at Ferrara, in 
October, 1187. after a pontificate of less than two years. 

URBAN IV., James, Patriarch of Jerusalem, a native 
of Troyes, in France, succeeded Alexander IV. in 1281. 
Manfred was then on the throne of Sicily and Apulia, and 
was the acknowledged head of the Guibeliues ot all Italy, 
whilst the popes were at the head of the Guelph party, 
hostile to Manfred and the whole house of Suabia. 
[Manfrkdi.] Urban persevered in the poticy of his 
predecessors, and went even farther in his determined hos- 
tility against Manfred. He summoned him to appear 
before him to answer uumerous heinous charge* which he 
stated against him, and as Manfred refused to appear, 
unless accompanied by a sufficient escort for his own pro- 
tection, the pope excommunicated him as a tyrant, a 
heretic, and an enemy of the Holy Church. Manfred sent 
troops to attack the Papal state, and the pope proclaimed 
a crusade against Manfred, and induced Robert, count of 
Flanders, to come to Italy with a number of French knights 
and men-at-arms, who, after defeating the Guibelines of 
North Italy, and restoring the ascendency of the Quelpb 
party, marched against Manfred himself, who was en- 
camped on the frontiers of his own kingdom. But one of 
those insurrections, so frequent among the people of Rome 
in the middle ages, obliged Urban to recall the count of 
Flanders in order to support him against the insurgents. 
This gave some respite to Manfred, but Pope Urban, who 
was determined in lus purpose, sent a legate to Charles, 
count of Provence and Anjou, brother of Louis IX. of 
France, offering liim the crown of Sicily and Apulia as a 
fief of the Roman see. Charles accepted the offer, and 
his brother, Louis IX., gave also his consent, though with 
reluctance, as that good king had great doubts concerning 
the justice of the measure. From Uii* fatal convention 
originated all the wars of the Anjous for centuries alter, 
for the possession of Naples and Sicily, and the subsequent 
invasions of Italy by the French kings, who derived from 
the house of Anjou their pretensions to the crown of the 
Two Sicilies. Charles was making his preparations for 
attacking Manfred, when Pope Urban tell ill and died, at 
^ertigia, in 12G4, and was succeeded by Clement IV. 

URBAN V.. Guillaurae de Grimoard, a Frenchman, and 
abbot of St. Victor of Marseille, succeeded Iunocent VI., 
a.o. 13(12. Like hi« predecessor, he took up his residence 
at Avignon, leaving to the legate Albornoz to defend the 
temporal interests of the Roman see in Italy. [Almohnoz, 
Gil ok.] Bemabo Visconti, lord of Milan, a brutal but 
determined man, who oppressed his own subjects and 
encroached upon all his neighbours, paying no more regard 
to churchmen than laymen, was excommunicated by the 
pope for having usurped several territories of the Roman 
see. In 1304 however a reconciliation took place, and 
Bernabo was relieved from the censure's of the church ; but 
the reconciliation did not last lone, as Bernab^ was too 
restless to remain at peace. In 13t>7 Pope Urban took the 
resolution of restoring the pontifical court to Rome, to 
which he was urged by the Romans themselves. Petrarch 
also wrote him several hortatory letters to the same pup- 
pose. Urban landed on the coast near Cornet©, and from 
thence repaired to Viterbo, where Cardinal Albornoz hud 
prepared everything for his reception. Alter some time 
the pope proceeded to Rome, in the month of October, 
escorted by Niccolo of Este, marquis of Ferrara, Amadeua, 
count of Sbivoy, Malatesta, lord of Rimini, and other great 
feudatories, and by the ambassadors of the emperor, of the 
king of Hungary, and of Queen Joanna of Naples, and a 
numerous retinue of men-at-arms. He was met outside of 
the gates by the Roman clergy and people, who accom- 
panied him in the midst of acclamations to the Basilica of 
the Vatican. The pope found the city of Rome iu a very 
dilapidated condition, many churches,'pa)ace*. and houses 
in ruins, a population scanty and poor, and other marks of 
the long absence of a central government and court- 
Nearly the whole of Italy was at that epoch in a deplorable 
condition. The various princes and republics were con- 
tinually at war with each other, and kept for the purpose, 
at a great expense, mercenary bands of Germans, Hun- 
garians, English, Bretons, and other foreigners, led by their 

J all kinds of 
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ties in the territories which they scoured. Ambrosio 
Visconti, one of the numerous bastard sons of Bemabo, 
who «u desolating the Abruzzi at the head of several of 
these bonds, amounting to nearly 10,000 men, was defeated 
by the troops of Queen Joanna, united with those of the 
pope. Most of Ambrosio's men were killed, either in or 
after the fight, and 600 of them were taken prisoners to 
Rome: the pope caused 300 to be hung, and the rest were 
sent to Monteflascone, whence having attempted to escape, 
they were hung likewise. Similar scenes occurred in 
Lombardy and in Tuscany, where Florence, Pisa, and Siena 
were continually making incursions into each others terri- 
tories by means of the mercenary bands. And yet this is 
the age represented by some historians as one of inde- 
pendence and prosperity for the republics of Tuscany. 

In 1368 Joanna, queen of Naples, and Peter, king of 
Cyprus, went to Rome on a visit to Pope Urban, who 
received them most kindly. In the month of April the 
emperor Charles IV. went to Italy with a large force, 
which was joined by the troops of the pope and of Queen 
Joanna, for the purpose of chastising Bernabo Visconti, 
who paid no more respect to the emperor than to the pope. 
But all these preparations ended in nothing; Charles 
sicned a truce with Bernabo, some say after receiving from 
him a sum of money, dismissed most of hisHroops, and 
then proceeded through Tuscany to Viterbo, where he met 
the pope, and they proceeded together to Rome, where 
Isabella, Charles's wife, was crowned empress by the pope 
with great solemnity. 

In the following year, 1369, John Palaeologus, emperor of 
Constantinople, repaired to Rome, where he abjured those 
peculiar tenets of the Eastern church in which it differs 
from that of Rome, and acknowledged the supremacy of 
the pope over the whole Christian church. The great 
object of the journey of Paleeologus was to obtain the 
assistance of the Western states against the Turks, in 
which however he did not succeed. The pope was not 
always at peace irrhis own dominions. He was obliged to 
send an army against the people of Perugia, who had 
revolted, and the people of Rome proved at times restive, 
which probably induced the pope to reside chiefly at 
Viterbo and Monteflascone. In 1370 Urban determined tc 
return to Avignon. The reason alleged for this was to 
mediate between the kings of France and England, who 
were at war. But Petrarch, who greatly lamented thy 
step, attributed it to the importunities of the French cardi- 
nals, who preferred the easy life which they used to lead 
in their own country, to the formality and discipline which 
were enforced at Rome. In the month of September the 
pope embarked at Corneto, and returned to Provence, but 
shortly after his arrival at Avignon he fell ill, and died in 
December of the same year. He was generally regretted 
for his persona] character, his disinterestedness, charity, 
and pious zeal. He was succeeded by Gregory XI. A 
life of Urban V„ in Latin, is inserted in the third volume 
of Muratori's 1 Rerum Italicarum Scriptores.' 

URBAN VI., Bartolomeo Prignano, archbishop of Bari, 
was elected, alter a stormy conclave, in April, 1378, to 
succeed Gregory XI., who had again restored the Papal 
see to Rome. Of the sixteen cardinals who were at Rome, 
twelve were French and four Italian. The former wished 
for a French pope, but the people of Rome assembled 
tumultuously, crying out that they would have a Roman 
pope, and the magistrates of the city sent envoys to the 
cardinals in conclave assembled entreating them to elect, 
if not a Roman, at least an Italian pope. As none of the 
four Italian cardinals was thought fit for the office, it was 
at last agreed to elect the archbishop of Bari, a native of 
the kingdom of Naples, who happened to be at Rome at 
the time. But before his election was made known, the 
impatient populace broke into the hall of the conclave 
and the frightened cardinals ran away. The following 
day, 9th of April, peace being restored by the magistrates, 
the cardinals assembled again, and confirmed the election 
of the archbishop of Bari, who then accepted the Papacy, 
and assumed the name of Urban VI. He was solemnly 
crowned on the 18th of April, attended by the sixteen 
cardinals who were at Rome, and who communicated the 
news or the canonical election of the new pope to the 
other cardinals, who were still at Avignon, as well as to 
all the kings, princes, and republics of Christendom. 
There appears therefore to be no truth in the subsequent 
allegation of the French cardinals, who began the schism, 



that the election hod not been free, and was a fictiot » 
ranged with the consent of Prignano himself, in order | 
escape from the violence of the Romans. It was not 
the following July that the French cardinals, hariai w> ' 
afler the other lelt Rome on the pretence of the turn* 
heats, assembled at Anagni for the purpose of revokmr, (t ' 
election of Urban, and they invited the Italian cardusli l j 
join their convention. One of the latter, Francis Tet* 
deschi, cardinal of S. Pietro, fell ill, and died in the fmV 
ing August, after making a solemn declaration that I u. j 
had been legally elected, and that he acknowledge lu ' 
as the true successor of St. Peter. The true reason of > 
secession of the French cardinal*, besides their one- 
desire of having a French pope reaiding at Avignon, *» 
that Urban, who had the character of on austere,*^ 
churchman, but destitute of all spirit of charity or m 
ciliation, began his pontificate by assuming t a<s. 
haughty tone towards the cardinals, upbraiding them • 
their dissolute lives, their sitnoniacal practices, u 
threatening them with severe measures of reform, wk- 
were certainly wanted, but which, after the in«ter 
habits of relaxed discipline contracted during the k 
absence of the Papal court from Rome, could onlv U 
been effected gradually and with caution. At it »t 
Urban by his intemperate conduct, instead of a reins, 
effected a schism in the church. He also contn«N 
offend, by his imprudent words and uncourteous behancv 
Joanna of Naples, his natural sovereign, who hod *nf b 
husband, Otho of Brunswick, with a splendid reusw s 
congratulate him on his exaltation. The consequence w 
that Queen Joanna, as well as King Charles V. of Fraw. 
gave their countenance to the French cardinals at Aaar- 
who on the 9th of August declared Urban to be a ussy, 
and excommunicated him. On the 20th of Sept**** 
they elected as pope, Robert, cardinal of Geneva, a or 
notorious for his unclericol habits, and for the auoc> 
which he hod committed at the head of the ba*w# > 
foreign mercenaries in the Romagna, and especiati? 
Ceseno, a few years before. He assumed the nan* • 
Clement VII., but he is placed in the list of antipoj?" 
for although Urban 's subsequent conduct was hr iw« 
laudable, there is no doubt of his having been legally *^ 
canonically elected. 

Pope Urban, seeing himself forsaken by all hi* caidi^ 
for even the few Italian cardinals hod left him, woiwir- 
twenty-six ecclesiastics, mostly persons of merit, iu ;.. 
rank of cardinal, and excommunicated the others *» re* j 
•gainst the head of the church. Thus began 11* P» 
Western schism, as it is called, which lasted nearly t* : 
century, and was the occasion of the famous Council 
Constance. France, Savoy, and Naples sided with 
antipope Clement ; the rest of the Catholic world » ,: 
Urban. Both issued bulls and decretals ; both confer 
livings and sees, causing thereby great contention a* 
confusion in church and state. Clement took up hi* 
deuce at Avignon. Urban remained at Rome, _ where. - 
1379, he proclaimed a crusade against the antipope 
Queen Joanna, and took into his pay the mercenary tttvf 
called the Company of St. George, commanded by_A*U- 
rico da Barbiano, an Italian condottiere, who oVt<* le - 
near Marino, in the Campagua, the Breton company * 
troop in the service of Queen Joanna. In the foiw* 1 • 
year Pope Urban deposed the queen, by a bull, *»»*'■ • 
schismatic, heretic, and guilty of nigh treason, and relt*** 
her subjects from their allegiance. He also exeem^ 
cated and deposed the archbishop of Naples for n»*» , 
acknowledged the antipope, and he appointed snoti* 
his place. Lastly, he wrote to Louis, king of Hun?*, 
and offered him the kingdom of Nanles. Louis, 
old, gave up his claims to his cousin Charles of WjT 
who, having raised an array in Hungary, went to !»}_ 
1381, and after being crowned at Rome by Pop« LrC *^ 
marched to Naples, which he occupied without m^ 
fighting, and took Queen Joanna prisoner, and some i 
after nut her to death. Urban had stipulated with tw^ 
that fie should give to Francis da Prignano, * un1 *"' t 
Butillo, the popes nephew, the duchy of Cspu»- *r 
Nocera, and other territories ; and as Charles, now 
in the throne of Naples, delayed performing hi* 
the pope set out for Naples, and saw his nephew pu^_ 
possession of his duchy in 1383. From Nap'*? ^ 
went to Nocera, where he remained for a long nffle r^j 
no apparent object. There he had dispute* with 
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'hnrles, and also with the cardinals of his retinue, who, 
ire<i of then- uncomfortable and forced residence at Noccra, 
M!j(M to express their opinion of the wayward obstinacy 
tnd strange caprice of the pontiff. A series of questions 
vore published about that time by Bartohno, a jurist of 
Ydcenra, about the propriety of appointing curators to 
he pope in case he showed neglect or incapacity in the 
>erformancc of the duties of his high office. It was re- 
plied to Pope Urban that six *tf his cardinals had dis- 
■ussed those questions and held the affirmative, and in 
ict that there existed a conspiracy to arrest him and con- 
emn him as a heretic. Urban became furious at this 
eport, which appears to have been greatly exaggerated : 
ni in January. 1385, he had the six cardinals seized and 
Nded with chains, and rave them in charge to his 
ephdV Butillo. who pi»t them to the torture. One of 
lein, the bishop of Aquila, was induced, by the acuteness 
I'tLe pain, to acknowledge all that he and his colleagues 
■ ere accused of. Meantime the pope, dissatisfied that 
v'i'»<r Charles still kept a irarrison in the fortress of Capua, 
'hu h place had been given to Butillo, the pope's nephew, 
epronched him for not fulfilling this and other conditions 
f the investiture, and threatened to resame the kingdom 
* h fief of the Roman see. Kin? Charles sent a force, 
■ider the srreat constable of the kingdom, to besiege 
[tKffl, upon which the pope excommunicated Charles, 
n l be used to show himself daily on the town-walls, and 
hen at the sound of a bell he loudly repeated his ana- 
heant against Charles and against his troops that were 
•u-amped around the town. At last the pope was relieved 
rom sie?-» by Snoseverino and other barons, and escorted 
••» 'he coast of Psestum, where he embarked on board a 
Genoese squadron which lay in waiting, and went to 
i^p.iia. takin? along with him the cardinals as prisoners, 
>.' ept the bishop of Aquila, who diet! or was put to death 
Wl the toad. The others were privately put to death by 
Jftttlft order in Genoa ; some say that they were drowned 
n 'neks, others that they were strangled in 'hh own palace. 
The citizen* of Genoa were highly offended at this abuse 
M' authority, and Urban left Genoa for Ibices, where he 
^p°nt the Christmas of 1385. Meantime Charles of Du- 
\-M7o was murdered in Hungary, whither he had gone to 
-•'Aim that crown, and his infant son Ladislaus was pro- 
•iQ-med at Naples. He had a competitor in Louis II. of 
Anjou. Pope Urban, being applied to by the queen- 
I -nrager, countenanced the claims of Ladislaus, whilst 
•ziuis of Anion was supported by the anlipnpe Clement, 
vho irave him the investiture at Avignon. Tin- kingdom 
vas divided between the two parties. Pope Urban, having 
•bed troops, removed from Perugia, where he then was, 
n Ferentino. near Ihe frontiers of Naples, but on the way 
M M from his mule and was much bruised. He was car- 
ied to Rome, and died in October, 13H9. His violence, 
vhkh bordered upon frenzy, his excessive pride, his ob- 
tiriaey. his cruelty, his worldliness, disgraced his pontifi- 
ate, and were the cause of many crimes and many cala- 
litics. His character and doines bear considerable resem- 
fafiet to those of Boniface VIII. Theodore von Niem, 
ho was Urban** familiar and an eye-witness of his deeds 
t Noeera, has given manv particulars in his 1 Hktoria de 
crhbmstc sui temporis.' Thomas, bishop of Act-mo, wrote 
DptMCtthmi de creatione Urbani VI.' Mumtori, in his 
rVnnmll of Ital}',' gives several other authorities for his 
•count of Urban's pontificate. He was succeeded by 
mi face IX. 

URBAN VII., Gio. Batista Oastagna, born at Rome, of 
Genoese family, was elected after the death of Sixtus V., 
\ September, 1590. and died a few days after. Gregory 

IV. wa* then elected in his place. 

URBAN VIII., Cardinal Maffeo Barberini, succeeded 

■x'gory XV. He was bom at Florence in 1568, of a 
oble family, and after studying with great success at 
'ome, where his uncle Francesco Barberini filled an office 
i the Papal administration, he, was promoted successively 
] several important offices, was made referendary of jus- 

e, protonotarv of the Papal court, legate in France to 
I. Tin IV., cardinal bishop of Spoleto, legate of Bologna, 
n<l lastly pope, and was crowned in September, 1623. He 
splayed from the beginning of his pontificate a liberal 
jitid, being generous, affable, fond of literature, and of 

:u»ica] studie*, ih which he was well versed, and w*ll 
.i ( uainted with state affairs. He luund the court of 
tome involved in the tedious and perplexing affair of the 
P. C, No. 1622. 



Valtellina, which, from being originally a war of religh tt 
between the inhabitants of that country and the Orisons, 
had become an intricate political question, in which the 
courts of France, Spain, Austria, Savoy, and Rome took & 
lively part, and which endangered the peace of Kurope. 
[Valtkllina.] Urban, whose policy was rather com- 
prehensive than narrow, was not inclined to add to the 
already overgrown Spanish power in Italy, awl he leaned 
rather to the side of France, but he was obliged to ma- 
I nopuvre and conceal liis real sentiments, until the treaty 
of Moneon, in March, 1026. between France and Spain, 
set the question at rest, at least for a time. The next 
| affliir of importance was that of the duchy of Urbino, a fief 
of the Roman see, whose duke, Francesco Maria II. della 
Rovere. was nearly eighty years old, and had lately lost his 
only son, who left no male issue. Pope Urban induced the 
duke to make a donation, * inter vivos,' of his duchy to the 
see of Rome, after securing for himself a competent in- 
come. Thus that fine country, which stood between the 
Papal provinces of the Marches and Romagna, was incor- 
porated with the Papal state in 1620. Next came the war 
about the succession to the duchy of Mantua, between the 
emperor Ferdinand and the court of Spain on one side, and 
the French on the other, which lasted several years, and 
which spread desolation all over North Italy and brought 
in the plague into Lomlmrdy. Pope Urban endeavoured 
repeatedly to restore peace to Italy, but did not succeed 
till 1631, by the treaty of Cherasco, concluded between the 
king of France, the 'duke of Savoy, and the emperor. 
Meanwhile the great war. called «the Thirty Years' War,' 
was raging in Germany, and Gustavus Adolphus, at the 
head of the Protestant party, was in the full tide of success. 
Italy began to feel alarmed, and several princes urged 
Pope Urban to assist the emperor by all the means at liis 
disposal as the head of the Catholic world. Urban how- 
ever showed himself rather cool on the subject; he did not 
feel very friendly towards the house of Austria since the 
war of "Mantua, and once in full consistory he imposed 
silence on and ordered away Cardinal Borgia the Spanish 
ambassador, who was remonstrating loudly with him on 
his duties as pontiff. 

In 1633 Giacinto Centini, nephew of Cardinal Centini of 
Ascoli, wishing to see his uncle pope, betook himself to 
sorcery in company with other inlatnated men. in order to 
effect the destruction of Urban. The absurd conspiracy 
being revealed, the judges, who themselves believed iii 
magic, made it a capital case : Centini was beheaded, 
others were burnt, and others sent to the galleys. In the 
same year, Galileo, being summoned to Rome by the court 
of the Inquisition, was obliged to abjure solemnly his 
solar system, after which he was allowed to return to his 
country-house near Florence. In 1635 war broke out again 
in Italy between the French and fhe dukes of Savoy and of 
Parma" on one side, and the Spaniards, who ruled in Lom- 
bard)-, on the other. Pope Urban, in order to allay the 
storm, sent to Paris the nuncio Giulio Mazzarino, a young 
man of abilities,.who was then pushing forwards In the 
world. This embassy was the beginning of the extra- 
ordinary fortune of Mazzarino, for Cardinal Richelieu 
found him to be a man after his own mind, and took him 
into his confidence ; but the ostensible object of Mazza- 
rino's mission, that of peace-making, was forgotten or set 
aside, and the war continued in North Italy. 

In 1642 the Papal state itself was the scene of a petty 
war. OdOardo Farnese, duke of Parma, was possessed also 
of the duchy of Castro and Ronciglione, a fief of the Roman 
see. The Barberini, nephews of Pope Urban, were at va- 
riance with the duke upon matters of precedence, and they 
also wished to have the duchy of Castro for their own 
family. The duke made preparations for defence. The 
Barberini persuaded their uncle, who was old and infirm, 
to take military possession of the duchy of Castro. The 
duke of Parma made a defensive alliance with the duke of . 
Modena, the grand-duke of Tuscany, and the republic of 
Venice, against the ambition of the Barberini, who, dis- 
posing at their pleasure of the Papal treasury and in- 
fluence, had moved an army to the northward to attack 
the state of Parma. Several combats took place on the 
banks of the Po between the Papal troops, commanded by 
Cardinal Antonio Barberini, and the troop* of Modena and 
Venice. The troops of Tuscany also took part in this de- 
sultory but destructive warfare, which lasted till 1643, 
by the mediation of France peace was made and 
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Pope Urban promised to restore the duchy of Castro to the 
duke Faraese on the latter making an humble apology. 
Vittorio Siri wrote a diffuse history of this war, called 
1 Guerra di Castro.' 

On the 29th of July, 1644, Pope Urban VIII. died, alter 
a pontificate of nearly twenty-one years. He was suc- 
ceeded by Innocent X. Urban encouraged learning and 
the arts ; he founded the college of Propaganda ; he com- 
pleted the aqueduct of the Ac qua Felice ; built the 
country residence of Cast el Gandolfo, enlarged and em- 
bellished the Quirinal palace, and increased the Vatican 
library. He was himself a good classical scholar, and no 
mean Latin poet. The principal charge against him is 
his weak partiality towards his nephews, who abused 
his old age and credulity. (Muratori, Annali d'ltalta; 
Botta, Storia d'ltalia.) 

UKBANIA. [Pesaro k Urbino.] 

UKHl'NO, a town of the Papal state, in the administra- 
tive province of Pksaho k Urbino, is situated partly on a 
hill which is an offset of the Tuscan Apennines, dividing 
the valley of the Metauro from that of the Foglta. It is 
about 20 miles from the coast of the Adriatic. Urbino is 
a walled town.aud has several fine buildings, among others 
the ducal palace, now the government-house, of very 
good architecture, which contains a collection of an- 
tieut inscriptions and sculptures, the palace Albani, the 
cathedral, and several other churches and convents. Ur- 
bino is an archbishop's see : it has a college, an academy 
of sciences and literature, and about 4500 inhabitants. 
They show at Urbino the house in which Raffaelle was 
born. (Calindri, Oaggio Statist ico deiio Stato Pontijicio ; 
Rampoldi, Corogra/la dell' Italia.) 

Urbino was for three centuries the capital of a princi- 

Sality with the title of duchy, and some of its dukes 
gure in a conspicuous manner in the history of Italy, 
especially as patrons of learning. The court of Urbino 
was at one time the most refined in Italy. The family of 
the counts of Montefeltro founded the' dukedom of Ur- 
bino in the fourteenth century. Guidobaldo, the last of 
the Montefeltro line, having no sons, adopted Francesco 
Maria della Rovere, nephew of pope Julius II., who suc- 
ceeded him as duke of Urbino in 1508. In I62tt his de- 
scendant, Francesco Maria II., being old, and his only son 
having died without male issue, gave up Ids dominions, 
which were a fief of the Roman see, to be incorporated 
with the Papal state, agreeably to a written cession which 
he made to Pope Urban VIII. The duchy of Urbino com- 

Erised the towns of Pesaro, Fano, Fossombrone, Sinigaglia, 
ubbio, Cagli, San Leo, Castel Durante, since called Ur- 
bania, and about 300 villages or hamlets scattered over a 
very pleasant territory. 

Urbino is the birthplace of Raffaelle, Bramante, Barocci, 
and other distinguished artists ; of the military engineer 
Paciotti ; of Bernardino Baldi, Fabretti, aud other men of 
learning; and of Pope Clement XI., and several cardinals 
of the Albano family. 

, URBINO E PESARO. [Pesaro k Urbino.] 

U'RCEOLA, a genus of plants of the natural family of 
Apocynacesr, so named by Dr. Roxburgh from urceolut, 
•a pitcher,' in consequence of the form of its corol. The 
genus Urceola is confined to the Malayan peninsula, and 
the islands of Sumatra and Penang ; but as it is by some 
botanists considered not to differ from the Vahea of Mada- 
gascar, the genus may have a wider distribution. It has 
the calyx small, 5-partite. Corol urceolate ; tube elongated, 
ventricose, 5-cleft. Stamens 5, anthers sagittate. Fol- 
licles 2 ; seeds numerous, glabrous. The species U. elasttca, 
or Caoutchouc-vine, is shrubby and twining, climbing over 
trees to a great extent, sometimes as much as 200 paces ; 
with oval opposite leaves, and terminal panicles. Fiom 
wounds made in the bark of this plant there oozes out a 
milky fluid, which on exposure to the open air separates 
into "an elastic coagulum, and watery liquid apparently of 
no use. Alter the separation takes place, this coagulum 
is not only like American caoutchouc, or Indian -rubber, 
but possesses all the same properties as first ascertained by 
Dr. Roxburgh. (Asiat. Be*., v. 171.) He states that a ball 
of it externally has the appearance of American caout- 
chouc ; when cut into, it is of a light brown colour, till the 
action of the air darkens it. This ball, measuring 9} inches 
in circumference, and weighing 7| ounces, in simply fall- 
ing from a height of 15 feet, rebounded about 10 or 18 
times, which t» of its*!* an indication of the goodness of 



the caoutchouc. Dr. Roxburgh also found that sbri 
of it were capable of bearing a greater degree of exteriMoe 
and contraction than the American. When they Wv» . 
the elasticity was so great, that each end returned to ru 
respective mass. The least pressure with the finger sr.: 
thumb united different portions as perfectly aa if they hat 
never been separated: this property of caoutchouc h*> 
been considered a much more modern discovery. 

This plant was first discovered by Mr. Howi&on, a surgei, 
who states, in the same volume of the ' Asiatic Researche-v 
that, in cutting their way through the underwood of Pr- 
nang, they were much surprised on finding their cutlassn 
covered with a substance which had all the properties of 
American caoutchouc. Mr. Howison says that the m..> 
which is obtained by making incisions into the stem ) k*uj 
about two-thirds of its own weight of caoutchouc. It i« 
curious to observe how many of the modern applicauio> 
of this remarkable substance were anticipated by this g^- 
tleman, such as the making of waterproof boots, the cod- 
ing of gloves and stockings with the juice, &c. ; as he 
' Besides an effectual clothing for manufacturers employ 
with the mineral acids, which had long been a desideratum, 
this substance under different modifications might be ap- 
plied to a number of other useful purposes in life, audi » 
making hats, greatcoats, boots, &c. for sailors, sold.- ■ 
fishermen, and every other description of persons who 
from their pursuits are exposed to wet stockings . for in- 
valids who suffer from damps ; bathing-caps, tents,, cover- 
ings for carriages of all kinds, for roofs of houses, trunk* 
buoys,' &c. (Asiatic Res., v., p. 164, 1798.) 

U RCEOL A'RI A, a genus of crustaceous Lichens, beloog- 
ing to Fee's family Leeanoreae. The characters of thi» 
genus are as follows : thallus crustaceous, spreading, adnsit. 
uniform ; the apothecia, reproductive organs, are orbicular, 
with the disk concave, coloured, and immersed in ib* 
crust; the border of the apothecium is formed of the crust, 
and has the same colour. Hooker, in his 1 British Floiv 
enumerates six British species of Urceolaria. They art 
generally found on rocks, and stones and walla. Two of 
the species, V. scrupota, the common, and V. cinerea, the 
grey Urceolaria, are used for dyeing. The U. Achartx » 
frequently of a pale brick colour, sometimes dark, aid 
differs little from U. cinerea but in this respect ; Hotte- 
st tributes its colour to the oxide of iron, which it takes up 
in the places where it grows. This agent is found also to 
tinge other species that grow in the same districts. A 
species called U. excuknta, a native of Tartary, is used a- 
an article of diet. 

URCHIN, SEA. [Echinid*.] 

UHEA is a principle proper to the urine of man soil 
quadrupeds, and perhaps of all animals. It was first de- 
tected by Rouelle, and afterwards more fully examined by 
Fourcroy, Vauquelin, and Prout. In its solid and purr 
state, urea crystallizes in the form of long prismatic net- 
dies, which are white, transparent, having somewhat thr 
lustre of mother-of-pearl, with a taste approaching that ui 
nitre, and none at all of the fluid which furnishes it. It i> 
neither sensibly acid nor alkaline. The specific gravity <* 
the crystals is 1-35. It fuses at 250° into a colourless fluid, 
and at a higher temperature is converted into ammonia, 
cyanite of ammonia, and dry solid cyanuric acid. It is so- 
luble in its own weight of cold water, and still more soluble 
in hot water. Alcohol of specific gravity 0*816 dissolve-* 
one-fifth of its weight of urea at 60° Fahr. It is very 
sparingly soluble in aether and turpentine. The caustii- 
alkalis decompose urea, and with the assistance of heat 
convert it into carbonate of ammonia. The nitric and 
oxalic acids combine with urea, forming salts more or l<~» 
insoluble. 

The following process is, perhaps, tha best for prociuniu* 
this principle in a separate torm : — Evaporate urine to th* 
consistence of a strong syrup, and then add pure concen- 
trated nitric acid, until the whole mass becomes more or 
less solid. The crystalline matter which is now observable 
consists of nitrate of urea. This must be washed from ad- 
herent impurities in ice-cold water, and then pressed be- 
tween bibulous paper to dry. These crystals are now to 
be dissolved in lukewarm distilled water, and neutralised 
with carbonate of barytea. This mixture is to be evapo- 
rated to dryness, and alcohol boiled on the dry mass. In 
this way the urea may be extracted from the barytio sails. 
It may be obtained in colourless crystals by digesting thr 
alcoholic solution with animal charcoal, then filttnng.aiid 
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allowing the urea to crystallize by spontaneous evaporation 
of the alcohol. 

(Analysis of Blood and Urine, by G. O. Rees ; On 
Stomach and Urinary Diseases, by Dr. Prout, p. Ixxii., 
3rd edition ; and Turner's Elements of Chemistry, Part 
hi., p. 758, edited by J. Liebig and W. O. Turner.') 

UREDO (from uro, to burn\ a genus of Cryptogamic 
plants belonging to the natural order of Fungi, and to the 
division Hvpodermii of Fries. Included in this division 
are also trie genera AScidium, Puccinia, Podisoma, and 
1 , oosporangium. This division of plants is important 
and interesting, both in a botanical ana economical point 
of view. These productions are interesting to the bota- 
nist, as they seem to stand on the verge of the vegetable 
kingdom, or that point where the individuality of a lower 
organic being is lost in its dependence on a higher. 
Viewed economically they are of the utmost importance. 
U producing or being indicative of the fatal diseases of 
corn, known by the names of smut, brand, bunt, rust, mil- 
dew, blast, brand-dew, dust-brand, scorch-blast, brand- 
bladders, pepper-brand, canker-brand, burnt-ear, &c. 

All the Hypodermii (from vw6, 4 under,' and lipfia, ' skin' 
are known by having their sporidia, or spore-cases, free or 
stipitate, and situated beneath the cuticle of living plants. 
On examining anyone of the productions thus constituted, 
it will be found that the part of the plant on which they are 
placed has lost its natural colour and other characters. The 
cuticle, under which they prow, is discoloured, frequently 
rtused, and burets in the process of time. The bodies 
called sporidia, which constitute these productions, are 
cellular bodies, having an ovoid or elliptical form, and are 
frequently seated on a kind of receptacle. The tissue 
around these bodies is frequently modified in character and 
appearance, sometimes approaching that of the bodies 
themselves. The sporidia, or cells, are generally filled 
with granules, which are supposed to be the sporules of the 
plant. Having these appearances, many botanists have 
denied that these cells furnished with interior granules are 
truly individual plants, but that they are transformed cells 
resulting from disease in the tissue in which they occur. 
Fries who has paid more attention to crypt ogamic plants 
than any other writer, defines the hypodermii as plants 
having nn proper vegetation, the sporidia arising from the 
anamorphosis of the cells of living vegetables. Unger, a 
German botanist, has also written a very elaborate w ork 
on the mtnre of these subcutaneous fungi, in which he 
traces their origin to a development of tissue in plants 
under the influence of disease. He calls them the exan- 
Ihrmair. of plants, and attributes their formation to a dis- 
eased condition of the stomates, which he calls the organs 
of respiration of plants. He says they are always produced 
by external circumstances that would derange the function 
of stomates; and. by a lengthened series of observations 
on ■ large number of species of these plants, he found that 
the development of the diseased tissue always commenced 
in the tissue under the stomates. The external circum- 
•tances which he found most favourable to the develop- 
ment of these productions, were: — 1, a very humid state 
of the atmosphere, long-continued ; 2, an epidemic state 
of the atmosphere, in which these bodies are produced 
over large districts; 3, a want of sufficient light ; 4, alter- 
nations from hot to dry and moist weather ; 5, long-con- 
tinued hot and dry weather ; 6, a want of a due supply of 
air: 7. the cuticle becoming covered with dust, &c. ; 
8, accidental mutilations ; 9, change of climate ; 10, undue 
supply of moisture. There is no doubt that under all these 
rircumstances the bodies in question are most abundantly 
produced, but the question as to whether the cells with 
sranules are individual plants or diseased tissue cannot 
thus be settled. Is there any evidence to prove that the 
granules contained in the cells are capable of producing 
other cells? As this is an important practical point, we 
shall quote the evidence that is brought forward in support 
of this view. If the granules are capable of reproducing 
the cells, then the cells must be regarded as the sporidia, 
and the grannies as sporules of a plant which has an inde- 
pendent existence. Bauer instituted a series of experi- 
ments, in which he diffused the granules of a Uredo in 
water, and poured it over the sou in which wheat was 
growing, ana it was found that the wheat became attacked 
with Uredo. Fee ' collected some leaves of a Rosa centi- 
folia, which were entirely covered with Uredo rubigo : he 
of" the same species, the leaves of 



which showed no trace of Uredo, and having put them m 
separate boxes, removed them from the neighbourhood of 
the affected plant, but still kept them in a similar nspect. 
One part of the rose-leaves covered with the Uredo was 
mixed towards the end of the winter with the mould in the 
box of one of the rose-trees, and the remainder subse- 
quently used in the manner to be detailed. When the 
second tree was in full vigour and near blossoming, some 
of the affected rose-leaves were frequently shaken ever the 
soil to detach the sporules of the fungi, the remaining 
portion of which continued attached to the leave*. The 
branded rose-leaves were then steeped in water, and the 
third rose-tree watered with the mixture during the whole 
of the spring. The three insulated plants exhibited no- 
thing particular until the autumn : then the rose-tree in 
whose soil the brand-bearing leaves had been mixed be- 
came profusely covered with the Uredo. the other two still 
remaining free j but the succeeding season the whole three 
plants were branded with myriads of Uiedines.' These ex- 
periments seem to prove that the Uredo hr.s Ihe power of 
reproducing itself, and that the means by which the spo- 
rules are introduced into the plant are its root*. It is not 
however improbable that they may sometimes be intro- 
duced to the plant through the stomates, and thus account 
for Ungers observation of their constant presence m this 
part of the plant. Although there seems to be little 
doubt from the above and other experiments that the spo- 
rules of these fungi may be introduced into plants by the 
soil, yet there can be no doubt, from the observations of 
Unger and others, that when plants are in a state of disease 

iiroduced by external circumstances the fungi are devel- 
oped most rapidly and in greatest numbers ; and indeed 
it is a question altogether as to whether some disordered 
action of the tissues of the plant does not always occur 
previous to the development of any of the species of 
fungi. 

The species of the genera of Puccinia, AJcidium. and 
Uredo are exceedingly numerous. In fact they seem to 
vary with every plant they attack, and have thus given 
rise to specific names according to the plants on which 
they are found, as Puccinia Primulte, .tu-idiuru Berheridis, 
Uredo Violarum, &c. This fact might lead to the sup- 
position that many of these recorded species are merely 
varieties produced by the same sporules being developed 
in different plants. Few experiments have been made on 
this subject, although some late inquiries of Professor 
Henslow have proved the identity of two species, before 
supposed to be remote, viz. Puccinia gramint* and Un do 
rubigo. He also states his belief that two other species 
Uredo Rosa? and Aregma mucronata, are identical. The 
Uredo rubigo is the species which produces the disease 
called rust, whilst the Puccinia graminis [Piccinia] is 
found on plants affected with mildew. The distinction 
between Uredo and Puccinia is that the latter possess 
pedicels and its sporidia are elliptical, whilst those of 
Uredo are round, without pedicels. In specimens of 
blighted wheat Henslow found both these forms of sporidia, 
anil not only what were supposed the peculiar forms of 
each genus, but all intermediate ones. Previous to this 
observation the two forms of sporidia were frequently 
found together, but were thought by Berkeley and others 
to be still separate plants. 

As the diseases of com indicated by these fungi are of 
most importance, we shall describe these particularly. 
Under the head of Burst-Ear, a diseased state of wheat 
in which the Uredo segetum {U. carbo. De Cand.) appears, 
this disease, which is also known by the names of smut 
and dust- brand, has been described. 

Uredo Caries, De Cand. (U.faetida. Bauer), is found on 
whea» : the sporidia are included within the ovary of the 
fruit, the sporidia are exactly spherical, rather large, glo- 
bose, and black. When this plant appears on wheat it is 
said to have the Bunt, Smut-balls, or Pepper-brand. The 
sporidia may be detected in the young seed in the very 
earliest states of the flower-bud, and when perfectly ripe it 
occupies the whole interior of the grain, but does not burst 
the skin, so that the grain retains the character of being 
perfectly sound. The sporidia are frequently mixed with 
delicate fibres, which seem to constitute the mycelia of 
the plant. Henslow calculates that a single grain of wheat 
may contain more than 4,000,000 of sporidia. Each of 
these sporidia probably contains millions of sporules, 
idea may be formed of their minuteness, as wed 
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Uratt (if Soda.— According to Dr. Wollaston. gouty con- 
cretion* consist principally of this nit. It may be prepared 
in the same way as urate of potash ; the reaction is similar. 
It is also formed when uric acid is boiled with borax. 

URINARY CALCULI. rCaijcuLi.1 

URINARY ORGANS. [Kidnbys.] 

URINE is a fluid secreted from the blood by the kid- 
neys. Every excretory organ performs some special office : 
the lungs clear the system of its excess of carbon ; and the 
kidneys purify it of azote and saline matter. Besides secret- 
ing a peculiar azotic substance, the kidneys have an oxyge- 
nating power, for the sulphur, phosphorus, calcium, &c. of 
the blood are changed to acids and oxides, or earths, by 
the glandular energy of these organs. This secretion is of 
a very varied character, and, from the variety of the sub- 
stances extracted from the body through the medium of 
the kidneys, the urinary system may properly be regarded 
as the emunctory of the entire animal economy, in which 
we meet with every principle and constituent that analysis 
has discovered forming the solids and fluids of the 
body. A knowledge of the urine in health, and of the 
variations to which it is subject in disease, is of the utmost 
importance to the medical practitioner; the different 
appearances of this fluid frequently indicating not merclv 
the state of the urinary system, but the changes which 
have taken place in other parts of the animal economy. 
It is not however until a comparatively recent period that 
this secretion has received from the profession the atten- 
tion which it deserves. In former times, the Uromantea, or 
Urine-casters, pretended to be able to describe, from the 
appearance of the urine only, the nature of the disease 
under which a patient laboured, and bv thus practising on 
the credulity qf mankind made the subject of the urine a 
source of imposition and gain. The examination, or rather 
inspection of the urine, was abandoned in great measure 
by regular practitioners, and confined to illiterate charla- 
tans. Since the year 1777, when Scheele discovered the 
existence of uric acid, the attention of the most en- 
lightened chemists has been bestowed on this fluid, and at 
the present time the constituents of healthy urine are well 
known, as well as most of the changes to which it is liable 
in disease. 

The urine of a healthy person when recently voided is 
acid, transparent, usually of a pale amber or straw-colour, 
a brackish taste, peculiar odour, and of a specific gravity 
varying from 1-010 to 1*030. The character of the urine 
however is apt to be altered by a variety of circumstances : 
it differs, for instance, according to the time of the day at 
which it is passed, whether before or after a meal, and 
according to the quantity and quality of the food and 
drink consumed. Urine has therefore been divided into 
two kinds, that of assimilation, and that of the blood. 
The urine of the blood is that voided at a considerable 
time after food has been taken, when the process of diges- 
tion is complete, and the chyle has entered the blood : it 
has the properties of urine in an eminent degree, and 
from it we are enabled to learn the state of the kidneys 
and system in general. The urine of assimilation varies, 
being sometimes limpid and colourless, when a great 
quantity of fluids has been taken ; at other times, after a 
fall and solid meal, of a deep colour, and becoming turbid 
on cooling. By the urine of assimilation we judge of the 
state of the digestive organs. 

The character of the urine is affected by the seasons ; in 
winter the kidnev* are excited to greater activity than in 
summer, nor is the reason of this difficult of explanation. 
All the emunctories of the body act, as occasion may re- 
quire, as mutual suppeditories :" now in cold weather the 
perspiration is more or less suppressed ; and were it not 
that the action of the kidnevs was increased, we should be 
liable to plethoras, or repfetions of the most dangerous 
nature. Hence it happens that when the perspiration is 
abundant, the urine is scanty and high coloured, and con- 
tains a strong impregnation of saline ingredients ; when the 

E inspiration is checked by any cause, the mine is copious, 
npid, and its proper salts more diluted. The state of 
the mind has also a great influence on the urine : any 
sudden shock usually increases the quantity of this fluid, 
and it is then almost without odour or flavour, like water. 

The colour of tha urine of persons in health is usually of 
a pale amber colour, becoming slightly turbid towards the 
centre, seven or eight hours after having been passed, 
•md shortly depositing a sediment, that rises up in the form 



of a cone from the centre of the fluid. This deposition 
which at first is in small quantity, increases until putre- 
faction renders the whole of the urine turbid. ^\e in 
still in great uncertainty as to the properties of the prin- 
ciple on which the colour of the urine depends ; u » 
doubtful whether chemists have succeeded in isolating to* 
colouring principle of the urine, and whether it lias «», 
been examined free from foreign admixture. The coluw 
of urine varies, and it is essential to distinguish whether 
the variation be owing to the food that may have bet: 
taken, or to any medicine that has been administer*! 
Urine, for example, becomes almost colourless if mue. 
drink has been swallowed ; red after a heating diet, lot; 
fasting, the use of water-cresses, beet, sorrel, and madder 
it is tinged blackish by chalybeates; yellow by aaffros. 
turmeric, and rhubarb : the astringent principle of gall- au 
other substances containing tannin is detected in the una 
by this fluid assuming a bluish or greenish tint on am > 
the salts of iron being added to it. In short, no secrcUtz 
iB more variable in its physical attributes than urine. 

The state of the body greatly modifies the colour of t* 
urine. We know, for instance, how limpid, colourless, sfti 
watery it becomes after any spasmodic paroxysm, aud i 
the cold stages of agues ; turbid, yellowish, and muc*^ 
at the termination of pituitous or catarrhal affection 
golden yellow and turbia, in jaundice ; turbid, and accom- 
panied with deposition of mucus, in catarrhal affection* c: 
the bladder. Colourless, limpid urine, resembling spm^ 
water, is called nervous urine. The urine is clesu- and in- 
sipid in spasmodic affections, in hysteria, hypochondrias^, 
and epilepsy. It is equally transparent, but usually »e/j 
abundant, in diabetes. The urine is of the colour of back- 
dust, and turbid, in almost all intermittent fever*, in cer- 
tain dropsies, in rheumatism, gouty affections, scum, 
atrophy, and some kinds of stone. The urine is of an 
orange-yellow colour, or saffron-yellow, in bilious do- 
eases ; but the yellowness is of a much deeper hue in syro;>- 
tomatic jaundice than in critical febrile or simple critical 
jaundice. Urine has been voided of a jet-black colour, 
instances of which are related by Dr. Marcet and the l»> 
Dr. Babington. In pregnancy tnere is a peculiar sedimn •: 
resembling flakes of wool or cotton, which has received lite 
name of Mint inf. It is whitish, opaline, slightly granuju-. 
and resembles very much the layer of fat which swims o 
the surface of fat broth when cooled. 

The odour of healthy urine is somewhat aromatic, with- 
out acidity, ammoniacal smell, or feud taint, and resets- 
bles in a great degree the odour of the perspiration of i 
healthy man. The urine of persons affected with stone in 
the bladder often acquires a highly offensive odour, an>! 
the urine of diabetic patients has usually a sweet whev*y 
smell ; indeed their whole persons exhale a similar odour 
Certain substances when eaten, or even when respired, 
impart a peculiar odour to the urine. Garlic and oth«r 
strong-smelling substances impart their peculiar odour to 
the urine, and the odorous principles of asparagus, cauli- 
flowers, fennel, juniper berries, valerian, castor, balsam of 
Peru, copaiba, cubebs, and many other substances, hkewi* 
pass through the blood into the urine. In persons of de- 
licate constitution, and those of a weak digestion, we ess 
often recognise by the odour of the urine the nature and 
character of the food they have eaten. 

Healthy urine is always acid ; it becomes ammoniacal 
only by a prolonged exposure to the atmosphere, for it re- 
mains perfectly unchanged if kept in a vessel well stopped 
Its ammoniacal transformation is owing to the spontaneous 
decomposition of the urea. It appears that this conversion 
may even take place in the kidneys under the influence of 
disease, especially in putrid and other adynamic fevers: 
then the urine is alkaline as it passes from the bladder, and 
proportionally so as it contains less urea. Litmus-paper i* 
the best immediate test for detecting acidity in urine. 
When the urine is acid, the blue colour of the paper b 
changed to a red. Turmeric-paper, or reddened litmus- 
paper, is the best test for ascertaining whether urine be 
alkaline or not. Alkaline urine turns the yellow colour of 
the turmeric-paper brown, and changes the colour of the 
red litmus-paper to a blue : this Utter is a much more de- 
licate test than the former. 

In health the quantity of urine passed in twenty-four 
hours is subject to variation from the temperature, diet, 
and exercise of the individual as well as other circum- 
stances, and it is therefore impossible to fix a standard ap- 
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►li cable to every eat*. Haller estimated the quantity 
oaded in twenty-four hours to be as high a* 49 ounces; 

considered 40 ounces an average quantity in the same 
ime; whilst Dr. Prout says that, if we consider that the 
■ i entity varies in this country from 30 ounces in the sum- 
x «± r to 40 ounces in the winter, we should probably be very 
i«3n.r the truth as regards a person in good health, and who 
loes not drink more than nature requires. 

"The specific gravity of healthy urine varies in dif- 
^rent individuals from 1010 to 1 030. The late Dr. 
I u.rne* Crawford Gregory found the mean specific gravity 
>f urine in fifty apparently healthy subjects in Edinburgh, 
Luring the months of September, October, and November, 
it two o'clock in the day, to be 1*02246. Dr. Prout con- 
solers that, if we estimate the average specific gravity to 
ange from I 015 in Uie winter to 1*025 in the summer, 
.ve shall be near the tmth. 

The following table was constructed by Dr. Henry for 
iscertaining, without the trouble of evaporation, the quan- 
litv of solid extract contained in the pint (16 ounces) of 
unne of different specific gravities from 1*020 to 1*050: — 



Spaciflr Gravity 
at w r • 


Solid Extract in • 
rrfSM |»ioi, la <r»lu*. 


Kol«d Extract in • 
wise pint. In ouocva. 


• 




OI 


(in acr. Ifrv 


1-020 


382*4 


0 


G 


1 2 


1021 


401*6 


0 


6 


2 1 


1022 


420 8 


0 


7 


0 0 


1-023 


440 0 


0 


7 


1 0 


1-024 


459*2 


0 


7 


1 19 


1025 


478*4 


0 


7 


2 IB 


1-02U 


497 6 


1 


0 


0 17 


1027 


510*8 


1 


0 


1 16 


1028 


536 0 


1 


0 


2 16 


1*029 


555*2 


1 


1 


0 15 


1*030 


574*4 


1 


1 


1 14 


1*031 


593*6 


1 


1 


2 13 


1-032 


0128 


1 


2 


0 12 


1-033 


632 0 


1 


2 


1 12 


1-034 


651*2 


1 




2 11 


1035 


670*4 


1 


3 


0 10 


1*030 


689*6 


1 


3 


1 9 


1-037 


708*8 


1 


3 


2 8 


1-038 


728* 0 


1 


4 


0 8 


1039 


747*2 


1 


4 


1 7 


1*040 


706*4 


1 


4 


2 0 


1041 


785*6 


1 


5 


0 5 


1-042 


804*8 


1 


S 


1 4 


1-043 


8210 


1 


5 


2 3 


1044 


843*2 


1 


6 


0 3 


1045 


862 4 


1 


6 


1 2 


1046 


881*6 


1 


6 


2 1 


1047 


900*8 


1 


7 


0 0 


1*048 


920 0 


1 


7 


1 0 


1049 


939*2 


1 


7 


1 19 


1050 


958-4 


1 


7 


2 18 



In order to ascertain the quantity of solid matter in 10 
fluid ounces of urine of a given specific gravity, it is only 
necessary to refer to the above table. 

Berzefius, w hose analysis of urine is still considered the 
mot complete, describes the following substances as en- 
tering into its composition, viz.— in 1000 parts of healthy 
urine : — 

\V ater . . ■ 

Urea .... 
Lithic acid .... 
Free lactic acid, lactate of ammonia, 
and animal matters not separable 
from them . . 
Mucus of the bladder 

0. Sulphate of potash . . . 

soda 

7. Phosphate of soda . 

ammonia . . 
| 8. Muriate of soda 

ammonir. 

9. Earthy phosphates, with a trace of 
fluate of lime . . 



= 1 i 

<-oc 



1J 



r i. 

3. 
4. 



.5. 



933*00 
30 10 
100 



1714 

0 32 

3*71 
3* 16 
2*94 

1 65 
4 45 
1*50 



1*00 
0 03 



1000-00 



In addition to these matters, which constantly exist in 
healthy urine, the fluid occasionally contains a variety ot 
other substancss, as sugar, bile, albumen, fibrin, fat, blocd. 
&c. The following is a tabular view of the matters found 
in urine, in addition to those specified in the above 
table :— 

10. Albumen. 
Fibrin. 

lied particles. 

11. Various acids, colouring-matters, &c, formed from or 

accompanying the litluc acid. 
Nitric acid. 

12. Xanthic oxide. 

13. Cystic oxide. 

14. Sugar. 
Oxalic acid. 
Carbonic acid. 

15. Hippuric acid ? Benzoic acid ? 

We shall proceed to notice most of these substances se- 
parately in their special relation to urine. 

ff 'atrr is the basis of all animal fluids, and forms a very 
large proportion of urine. Sometimes an increase of the 
watery portion takes place, whilst the other principles 
remain the same, or become diminished. In this state of 
the urine, the urea and the salts bear to each other nearly 
their ordinary proportion, but are considerably deficient 
in their absolute quantity. Sometimes the increased flow 
of urine, as Dr. Prout observes, involves an increased pro- 
portion of a natural ingredient, as of urea, or of unnatural 
ingredients, as of albumen or sugar. On the other hand, 
the proportion of water is not unfreqtiently diminished 
below the natural standard, as in various forms of urinary 
suppressions; and sometimes, when the cause of this sup- 
pression is mechanical, the urine is simply diminished in 
quantity, whilst its composition remains the same. At 
other times the suppression is connected with deranged 
action of the kidneys, and while the proportion of water is 
diminished, the other ingredients are relatively much 
increased, as in various forms of gravel and calculus. 

Urea, the chemical proju-rties of which have been already 
described [UrraJ, is the principal solid element of the 
urine of mammalia. There is sometimes an excess of urea 
in the urine, and this excess may exist without or with an 
increase of the watery portion of the urine. In the first 
form, observes Dr. Prout, ' the quantity of urine passed 
seldom much exceeds the healthy standard, and in this 
case the quantity of urea is both absolutely and relatively 
greater than in health. In the second form, the quantity 
of urine is sometimes excessive, and in this instance the 

auantity of urine, in a given specimen of urine, may be less 
tan in health, though the quantity of urea relatively to 
the other ingredients may be greater than natural, and the 
absolute quantity of urea passed in a given time may thus, 
as in the first form, exceed the natural standard.' " Urine 
containing an absolute excess of urea is of high specific 
gravity, varying from 1 *015 to 1 -030, acid, prone to 
decomposition, and usually becomes alkaline. The mode 
which Dr. Prout commonly employs to detect an exoe>* of 
urea is to put a little urine into a watch-glass, and care- 
fully add to it nearly an equal quantity of pure nitric acid, 
in such a manner that the acid may easily subside, from its 
greater specific gravity, to the lower part of Uie glass, and 
allow the urine to float above it. if spontaneous crys- 
tallization takes place, an excess of urea is indicated ; and 
the degree of excess can be inferred, nearly enough for 
practical purposes, by the greater or less time which 
elapses before the crystallization takes place, and which 
may vary from a few minutes to two or three hours. Such 
urine is commonly, but not always, of a pale colour. We 
find in many of the most important diseases connected 
with the urinary system great diminution, both absolute 
and relative, of the quantity of urea ordinarily existing in 
urine ; the urine in these cases is usual limpid and colour- 
less, and is pawed in large quantities by nervous, hysterical 
persons or those advanced in years. 

Uric And invariably exists in healthy urine, and can be 
easily precipitated by the addition of any acid. As the 
production of this acid in the system is intimately con- 
nected with the nature of the food and the powers of 
digestion, deposits of this acid, as might be expected, are 
of frequent occurrence. This acid is either deposited in 
the form of powder, or, as it is usually called, amorphous 
sediment, or in the form of crystals and large concretions. 
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The amorphous sediment varies extremely in its eolour, from 
snow-white to fawn-colour or reddish-brown, occasionally 
assuming a series of beautiful tints, varying from the most 
delicate pink to the brightest carmine, or very nearly to 
t lie deepest crimson. These varieties of eolour depend on 
the greater or less proportion of the colouring-matter of 
urine, and a peculiar principle (phosphate of ammonia j 
developed in the kidneys. In this form the uric acid is 
usually in combination with ammonia. Healthy urine 
contains urate of ammonia to the amount of about 'lROulh 
pari, and the salt requires about 4K0 times its weight of 
cold water to dissolve it: we see therefore that if, by any 
derangement in the digestive organs, the quantity of urate 
of ammonia should be increased in the urine, a portion of 
it would of necessity be thrown down, as the urine would 
v.al be sufficient to hold the whole of it in solution. 
Urine containing this amorphous deposit varies in colour 
according to its sediment : it is always acid, and usually of 
i.Uh specific gravity, and is rendered transparent by the 
application of heat, unless the urine be albuminous or 
contain mucus. 

We are indebted to Dr. Goldirrg Bird for the following 
account of the micioscopical appearances of urinary de- 
posits : — When a deposit of urate of ammonia is examined 
under the microscope, it is found to be made up of a 
series of amorphous granules, presenting no approach 
to a crystalline arrangement, unless, as very frequently 
occurs, free uric acid be present. On gently warm- 
ing the drop of urine submitted to examination, the deposit 
vanishes, and then any crystals of uric acid. Dr. G. Bird 
ha* informed the writer of this article that, since the pub- 
lication of fail previous investigations, he (Dr. B.) has de- 
tected deposits of urate of ammonia occurring in albuminous 
urine, in the shape of nearly spherical globules. 

Uric acid is often deposited in a crystalline form, and is 
found most generally of a yellow, orauge-red, or brick-dust 
colour, never however presenting the beautiful carmine 
tints occasionally possessed by urate of ammonia. It is 
sometimes met" with isolated and unmixed with any 
amorphous deposits, but more generally is found in 
company with the urate of ammonia : on being allowed to 
subside/two distinct layers arc formed, the lowest consist- 
ing of uric acid, often in crystals sufficiently large to be dis- 
tinguished by the unassisted eye ; and above this a dense 
stratum of amorphous urate. Dr. G. Bird has described 
several varieties of these crystals, as seen with the micro- 
scope, but the rhomboid of a tolerably distinct lozenge- 
slmpe is the most frequent form. Several secondai v forms, 
probably depending on a variable portion of colouring- 
matter being present, frequently occur ; among these are 
the table, the flattened cylinder, sharply serrated lozenges, 
and stclla formed by the'eohering of elongated rhombs! 




Cxk Add CrviUli. 

I'ree IaicI ic Acid, Lactate of Ammonia, an J Animal Matters 
nut trparabt'' from them. — Berzelius regards the lactic acid 
as the free acid of the urine, and that it is destined to hold 
the earthy phosphates in solution, and probablv to obviate 
tbc dire etiects of their deposition in a solid 'mass. Dr. 
Prout says, that in the greater number of instances of uric 
acid gravel, the lactic acid is secreted in great abundance, 
cither alone, which is comparatively rare, or in a state 
of combination with urea, which ordinarily occurs. As 
uiea has little or no neutralizing power, thelactic acid in 
the lactate of urea exerts its acid powers, and, by detracting 
the uric acid from its natural state of combination with 
ammonia, precipitates it in the form of crystallized gravel. 

Much* always exists in healthy nrinc in minute quan- 
tities, and the following are the appearances which it as- 
sumes After the urine lias stood for some time in a tali | 



2 URI 

glass vessel, the lower strata of the fluid will be found '» 
have lost their transparency, and an exceedingly U^i 
nebulous-looking substance will be found floating in t:t 
vessel. If collected in a filter, mucus, when moUt. i 
always more or less transparent ; and when dried, it ha.- 1 
shining appearance. Mucus is not coagulated by boi'saj 
which distinguishes it from albumen ; it is in great re- 
soluble in the acetic and nitric acids, but not in the a..- 
phuric acid ; it is also soluble in caustic potass. In ceru_ 
states of disease the character and quantity of mucus van 
sometimes the quantity is small, at other times it i* <.<>•• 
siderable, and cases are recorded in which several potnu 
were passed during the twenty-four hours. Small qua. 
tities of the mucus thus coming away, render the 1.-. 
muddy, pale, and flaky, and afterwards settle to the bot - «.c 
of the vessel. The mucus however is sometime-. 
panada, and, being shaken, colours the urine w ithout flakr- 
at other times it is stringy, flaky, and of a lumpy eon*; 
encc. It has been seen so glutinous, as, on pouring it a? 
of one vessel into another, to be drawn out above a loot .. 
length, without rending. Sometimes it is tianspan; 
white, yellow, green, with streaks of blue, often wiU>i 
smell : sometimes, on the contrary, it is dreadfully ftUi 

Sulphur : Sulphuric Acid ; Sulphate*. — No fact is U ::> 
established than the existence of sulphur in the blood, ek 
is its existence less certain in urine. There is hotnp 
this remarkable difference between the two: in the bl^i 
very little is in the state of sulphuric acid ; while in T.St 
fluid derived from that same blood and passed by the l.i 
neys, the greater part of the sulphur is found to be oxi-jY- 
to its maximum — that is, converted into sulphuric 11 .vi- 
and neutralized. The question then arises, whence is «.!.<: 
requisite oxygen supplied ? 

During the circulation of the blood through the kn;*. 
one of tlie changes there efl'ected is the conversion of 
of its carbon into carbonic acid, which is expelled with * 
breath. In that case, the necessary oxygen being derivi 
from the atmosphere in respiration, and not by the skin, 
might be askeu whether, at the same time, there may d : 
be a surplus of oxygen gas taken up and retained in tl» 
blood for appropriation in the glands, and paiticulariv 
the kidneys? The experiments of Allen and Pej»y* Pk 1 
Trims., 1807-8-9 > ascertained a fact which decides tl . 
question. They proved that the oxygen received by ' 
lungs is all again expired, including that portion of f 
which is formed into gaseous carbonic acid. The o\y 
therefore, for the acidification of sulphur within the kidur 
must be derived from the blood itself; and if we in; 
hazard a conjecture, probably from substances contained . 
it, but of no further use in the animal economy. But :l 
decomposition of these substances, by the abstraction 
part of their elementary oxvgen, must convert them ftla 
into new compounds. In this way, possibly, that high.; 
azotized body, urea, may be formed ; for it seems iinprt- 
bable, iu a healthy condition of the glands, that a substan. ; 
of excrementitious character should be created immediate!} 
from the albuminous portion of the blood, unless in ca>.« 
where albumen is formed in excess. 

It has been a controverted question, whether urine con- 
tains sulphur in any other state than that of sulphuric acid. 
Berzelius was the first to show that it does, because all.r 
acidulntion with muriatic acid, and precipitation with 
chloride of barium in very slight excess, and then decant- 
ing the clear supernatant liquid, there still remains in per- 
fect solution some combination of sulphur ; which may be 
detected by evaporting to dryness along with nitrate of 
barytcs, and incinerating the residuum. In that residuurs 
sulphate of barytcs was discovered bv Berzelius. 

Phosphorus : Phosphoric Arid ; Phosphates. — This ele- 
ment of the urine— unlike sulphur— exists only in the stale 
of acid, that is, oxidated to its maximum : at lea^U it ha> 
not been found in any other state in healthy urine. The 
acid is but partly neutralized by the bases present. 

The connection of phosphorus with the animal economy 
is interesting, because it forms an essential constituent of 
the earthy part of bone, fully four-fifths of which consul 
of basic phosphate of lime. 'It is the phosphate of lime, 
too, which, becoming deposited within the bladder, form* 
one species of urinary calculi. There is another unnary 
calculus in which the phosphoric acid is combined with 
magnesia and ammonia, usually called the triple phosphate : 
and sometimes both these phosphates are present in tit- 
same stone, constituting a third species, denominated Um 
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tisible calculus. The formation of these particular de- 
posits is attributed to a deficiency of free acid in the urine. 

T- T rine containing an excess of phosphates is almost 
lways pale, often presenting scarcely more colour than 
lere water: when the contrary occurs, and the urine pre- 
sents a near approach to the usual amber tint, it jrencrally 
lappens that the presence of an excess of earthy salt is 
lit temporary. Whenever a deposit of phosphate of lime 
xists, the urine is generally alkaline, rarely neutral, 
Ithough often slightly acid at the moment of emission. 
T rine containing phosphate of lime in a state precipitable 
•y heat is always more or less acid. 

Ammonio-Magnesian Phonphate. — The urine is some- 
i mes neutral, often acid, ana never alkaline, unless the 
:<• posited phosphate is really a secondary result. On ex- 
posing to heat urine of this kind, the triple salt is deposited, 
he precipitation often beinsj attended with an evident 
volution of carbonic acid. Dr. Bird has figured two dis- 
inet forms of triple phosphate, each containing a different 
>roportion of ammonia, and readily distinguishable by the 
hape of their crystals. The first appears under the mi- 
■roscopeof a weak magnifying- power as a scries of beauti- 
r illy-defined transparent "crystals, being either prisms or 
ome modifications of them. The second forms elegant 
tellar crystals, or thin crystalline laminae, resembling 
oliage. 
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Where this salt exists in combination with phosphate o^ 
ime, forming the well-known fusible compound, the cha- 
acters of the urine scarcely differ from those met with in 
imply phosphatic secretion. 

Chlorine. — Chlorine, as such, is never developed in 
ttiimal bodies. Where it exists in them it is usually in 
•ombination with sodium, forming common salt ; but 
-ometimes also in minute quantity with potassium, forming 
he chloride of that metal. It also exists in union with 
ndrogen and ammonia, forming common sal-ammoniac. 
\ll these neutral combinations are held dissolved in the 
mne. and never constitute morbid deposits; because 
irither with lime, with magnesia, nor with any other ele- 
mentary substance present there, does chlorine form an 
nsoluble precipitate. If however free hydrochloric acid, 
if which chlunne is an elementary part, be habitually 
•volved within the stomach, as in dyspepsia, one of the 

onscqtiences maybe the formation of" calculi or gravel, by 
he precipitation of the uric acid which the urine should 
retain in solution. 

Soda ; Potash ; Ammonia. — The two fixed alkalies exist 
in the urine in combination with the sulphuric, phosphoric, 
muriatic, and lactic acids; whilst ammonia is found in 
combination only with the hydrochloric, phosphoric, and 
uric acids. 

Lime.-Ai to urine, deprived by filtration of its vesical 
mucus, an excess of caustic ammonia be added, a very 
!>ulky precipitate is thrown down. This precipitate (be- 

: - a minute quantity of ammonio-phosphate of magnesia) 
< oritains the lime in union with phosphoric acid. The 
supernatant fluid, if evaporated to dryness and incinerated, 
will be found to yield no more lime : whence it is obvious 
thav if, according to Bcrzelius's experiment, calcium exists 
in blood in some other state than lime, this metallic base 
nuisV become oxidated during its excretion by the kidney. 
P. C, No. 1623. 1 



Magnesia, like lime, in combination with phosphoric 
acid, is one of the constituents of bone ea.th ; but it forms 
a very small part. It is also a principal ingredient of cer- 
tain urinary calculi, into two species of which it enter*. 
These arc the ' triple phosphates,' or ammonio-phosphate 
of magnesia ; and the fusible calculus, consisting of that 
salt and the phosphate of lime. 

Silica, or Silic Acid, is reckoned by Bcrzelius amongst the 
constituents of healthy urine, and it lias been occasionally 
detected in urinary calculi. It is most likely that the 
silica which exists in the urine finds its way into the sys- 
tem in the water or food, which is consumed, and escapes 
through the medium of the kidney. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to observ e that siliceous deposits are of very rare oc- 
currence. 

Albumen is not characterised by any particular physical 
appearance: it often is of a natural colour, sometimes a 
little paler, at other times it is obviously tinged with blood. 
For the most part albuminous urine is transparent at the 
instant it is voided, but on cooling it becomes turbid : its 
odour is ordinarily less urinous than the urine of health. 
The tests for detecting albumen are various. Nitric acid 
is one of the best ; for if a few drops be added to the 
urine containing albumen, a precipitate is formed, which 
we cannot re-dissolve by an excess of the acid, but which 
is readily dissolved by the addition of a sufficient quantity 
of alkali. Heat, from its property of quickly coagulating 
albumen, is an excellent test for recognising this principle, 
as it has the advantage of not coagulating the other ele- 
ments of urine. Albuminous urine, on being exposed to 
a temperature of about 150*. becomes opaque, and deposits 
the principle in a coagulated state. The precipitate varies 
considerably in appearance in different instances, being 
sometimes firm, and similar to that formed by the serum of 
the blood, from which it may then be supposed to be 
derived ; while at other times it is delicate, fratrile, and 
somewhat resembling curd, when it may be supposed to be 
of chylous origin. 

Xanthic (Uric) Quirlf was first described bv Dr. Marcet, 
and subsequently by Professor Stronieyer. It is said by 
Liebig to differ from uric acid by containing one proportion 
less of oxygen. The characters of mine containing this 
substance are not known, as the urine of the persons from 
whom the xanthic oxide calculi hitherto met with were 
taken was not analysed. 

Cystic Oride does not exist in healthy urine, but is oc- 
casionally found in certain states of disease. It contains 
a considerable proportion of sulphur, no less than two 
atoms being present in each equivalent of the oxide. This 
substance, when present in the urine, is always in a white 
crystalline state, never being found amorphous. When 
unne which contains a deposit of this kind is mixed with 
hydrochloric acid, it is not rendered clear : on the applica- 
tion of heat however the cystine slowly dissolves. 

Dr. Bird saysdhat when a deposit suspected to contain 
cystine is examined, it should be washed with boiling-water 
to remove the urates and any crystals of common salts 
which might be present, and then placed iii a drop of 
water on a slip of glass under the microscope. Crystals of 
cystic oxide will then be readily distinguished, by their 
presenting one er other of two forms under which it occurs. 
In the first of these it appears under the form of tolerably 
regular six-sided tables, sometimes transparent throughout, 
but more generally opaque in the centre : in the second 
it occurs as roundish tables, opaque in the centre, and 
often quite so, somewhat crenate at the edges. 




Cystic oxide may be distinguished by its solubilitv in 
alkadines and most acids, and by the characteristic odour 
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it yields when burnt. It U however very little .soluble in 
acetic acid: hence when cystic oxide exists in the urine, 
it may be readily precipitated from that fluid by vinegar. 

Sugar does not exist in healthy urine, but in certain 
states of disease it is found in large quantities. Sugar of 
diabt ie urine dift'ere in appearance trom common sugar, 
and approaches in its properties to the sugar of grapes, 
with which it is identical in composition. Urine contain- 
ing sugar is generally pale-coloured, of specific gravity 
above 1-D30, and its natural ingredients are often relatively- 
much diminished in quantity. 

A ready mode of ascertaining the presence of saccharine 
matter in'diabetic urine is to add to it some yeast, which 
give« rise to vinous fermentation, a most delicate test, as it 
can detect one part of sugar in a thousand parts of urine. 
Every cubic inch of gas given off nearly corresponds in 
round numbers with one grain of sugar : 47 of gas to 45 of 

Oxtlic Acid ; Oxalate n/Lime. — Oxalic acid is never found 
in heallhv urine, although, according to the important in- 
vestigations of Dr. Golding Bird, deposits of oxalate of lime 
are of common occurrence. Where the acid does not result 
from the peculiar character of the ingesta containing it, as 
rhubarb or sorrel, the occasion of this morbid deposit is the 
formation of oxalic acid in the living body, possibly from 
some undue oxidation of carbon within the kidney. So 
strong is the affinity between lime and oxalic acid, and so 
great the insolubility of the resulting compound, that the 
addition of a very minute quantity of oxalic acid occasions 
in the urine a precipitate of oxalate of lime, because the 
oxalate, unlike the phosphate of this earth, is not at all 
soluble in the natural acid of the secreted fluid. Dr. G. 
Bird savs that when deposits of oxalate of lime exist, the 
urine is' acid, in tint varying from a pale straw-colour to 
deep amber, sometimes nearly limpid, much more ge- 
nerally containing a copious deposit of urate of ammonia 
of a very pale colour, rarely being tinged with pink ; and 
frequently mixed with uric acid and numerous fragments 
of epithelium: the specific gravity generally exceeds the 
average density of healthy 'Mine, but sometimes is below it, 
varying from 1010 to 1 029. tn excess of urea is fre- 
quently present, so that when the urine is above the density 
of 1-02D it crystallizes very quickly after the addition of 
an equal bulk* of nitric acid. When the urine contains no 
urate of ammonia, the deposit of oxalate of lime, on account 
of its transparency, is generally nearly imperceptible ; but 
on decanting the supernatant fluid, altera few hours' repose, 
and placing a few drops of the lowermost layers in a capsule, 
a white crystalline sediment is very readily distinguishable ; 
and this when examined under the microscope presents a 



very beautiful appearance. The crystals axe mvanti.t 
sharply defined and always entire, in figure perfectly tri- 
hedral, differing however materially in the acutene* a 
Ihe terminable angles: if these are very acute, the cnVi- 
are seen lying on their sides with their angles and edr* 
exceedingly distinct. 




Oxalate of Ume Cryatala. 

Carbonic Acid : Carbonate of Lime. — Carbonic acid *v 
long ago supposed to exist in urine, although its existent* 
in this fluid is doubted by Berzelius. Dr. Prout tin ?£»' 
he has frequently met with this acid in urine, and t> otst 
frequently derived from the decomposition of urea, wkicb 
with water is readily converted into carbonate of unimoru 
Carbonate of lime is occasionally found in the urine, ir 
is probably formed by the reaction of carbonate of unr> - 
nia on the phosphatic salts: the urine in these cases i» al- 
kaline. Carbonate of lime dissolves with cfFcrvescenct 
dilute acid. 

Pus is often found in great abundance in the urine. L'pc 
standing, the pus subsides to the bottom of the vessel, n 
state more or less pulverulent, and the fluid resume h 
transparent character. If pus be present as well as muc.v 
the former is found lying on the latter, and presents ■ 
much yellower tint ; it is also quite opaque, whereas mata 
is more or less transparent. A ready test for determine: 
whether the deposit from the urine be of a purulent nalur? 
is to add liquor potass* to the sediment collected in a pb < 
or test tube. If it be purulent, it will, on agitalion, fere 
with the alkali a transparent viscid compound. 
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Blood is often poured out in abundance from the mucous 
nembrane lining the urinary passages, and is generally 
li ri nsed through the urine, or is passed entire. In other 
ases small quantities of blood are passed, mixed with pus 
►r mucus, or alone, after the nrine has been voided. 
.V | en large quantities of blood are passed, especially with- 
»ut | ••in, it is probably a simple exudation from some part 
>i rK* mucous surface of the urinary organs ; on the other 
ianu, when the blood is mixed with pus or mucus, and 
saased with pain, it denotes ulceration of the kidney or 
>1 adder, and may be combined with the existence of a 
breifrn body in the bladder. Dr. Willis, and other writers, 
fuote several authorities to show that hematuria is ende- 
nic in some countries. M. Chapotain, for instance, informs 
s* that in the Isle of France children from their infancy axe 
liable to hematuria without suffering any pain from it, or 
it a appearing to prejudice their general health. M. Salesse, 
a native of the Isle of France, and now a practitioner of 
medicine there, states that three-fourths ol the children 
ar« affected with hematuria at one time or another. In 
Ibese cases the bloody urine is generally observed to alter- 
nate with that which is chylous or oleo-albuiuinous. Dur- 
mg the invasion of Upper Egypt by the French, many of 
the men suffered from an epidemic hematuria. 

The preceding table, constructed by Dr. Marshall Hall, 
gives a good synoptical view of the diseases of the urine, 
their causes, and the most appropriate remedies. 

^ Tratti des Maladies des Reins, par P. Rayei , tome pre- 
mier. Paris, 1839 ; On the Nature and Treatment of Sto- 
mach ami Lnnary Diseases, by William Prout, M.D.. 
third edition, London, 1840 ; ' Observations on Urinary 
( oncretion* and Deposits,' by Golding Bird, A.M.. M.D.. 
in the 7th vol. of Guys Hospital Report* ; On Diseases of 
th>- Bladder and Proitate Gland, by William Coulson, 
third edition, London, 1842; Observation* by John T. 
Barry On Sulphur. Phosphorus, $c, in the same work ; 
On the Chemical Discrimination of Vesical Calculi, by L. 
A. Scharling, A.A., LL.H., translated by S.Elliott Hoskins, 
M.D.. from which work the synopsis of the diseases of the 
urine is taken.) 

URINO'METER. an instrument for ascer- 
taining the weight of urine It is constructed 
on the principle of a common hydrometer, 
and consists of a glass-tube, which at its 
lower extremity has two bulbs, the lower 
one very small, containing a heavy sub- 
stance, such as mercury'. and the other im- 
mediately above it much larger, and filled 
with air. The tubular portion contains a scale 
denoting with certain figures the specific 
gravity, the use of which will be illustrated 
by the following example :— Suppose the 
water's edge cut the scale at figure 25. then 
add that number to 1000, and the specific 
gravity will be 1025. 

UR1YAN LANGUAGE. [Hindustan, 

xn . 227 ] 

URKHAN. [Turkey, xxv. 396.] 
URMJAH, LAKE. [Azerbuan ; Ptu- 

SIA-] 

URN. [Vases.] 

UR0MAST1X. [Steli.io.] 

URSA MAJOR and URSA MINOR (.the 
Greater and Lesser Bear), two of the most 
remarkable constellations of the northern 
hemisphere: the latter as containing the pole star, or 
the visible star which is nearest to the northern pole ol 
the heavens; the former from its well known se\en 
stars, by two of which the pole star is always readily loiind. 
These seven stars, which arc a, 0, y, «, ». i. and „ ol the 
constellation Ursa Major, are disposed in the form ul a 
quadrangle joined by one of its corners to a triangle and 
with this description it would be difficult to avoid finding 
them out. A line drawn from 0 to a, the two pointers, as 
they are called, passes through the Pole star when con- 
tinued: these two pointers being the stars ol the quadran- 
gle which are farthest from the triangle. This I ole star 
'« Urse Minoris) is the principal star in Urea Minor, whrch 
has seven stars placed together in a manner very much 
resembling Ursa Major, the Pole star being the corner of 
the triangle which is farthest from the quadrangle. 

The common people of most countries call the seven 
Asa of the Great Bear by the name of ' the waggon, some- 



times by that of ' the plough.' Aratus most distinctly says 
that both the bears were called waggons by the Greeks : 

*Af>rroi tipa rpox4t»<ri, rd Iri taXtyvrai Sfialat ; 

and * Charles's Wain' is familiar to all our readers. The later 
stories of Grecian mythology are hardly worth recording : 
the nymph Calisto was transformed by Diana into the 
Great Bear for an amour with Jupiter ; white the Lesser 
Bear is Cynosura [Cynosure], one of the nymphs who 
nursed Jupiter. 

The following are the principal stare in these constellft- 
lalions: 

Ursa Mijor. 
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URSERENTHAL. [Uri.] 

U'RSID/E. The genus Ursus is placed, in the last edi- 
tion of the Systema jVbftrrier.that underwent the revision ot 
Linneus, between Mustela and Didelphn. and includes 
the following species — Arctos, meles, lotor, and Iw-rus: in 
other words, it consists of the true Bears, the Badger, the 
Raccoon, and the Wolverene or Glutton. 

The genera w hich form Cuvier's Planticraoa will Ve 
found under that article. 

Mr. Swainson makes the Bears a subfamily, Ursinte. ol 
his family Mustelidte, placing them immediately after the 
MiuttelintT. Mr. Swainson's Ursintx are thus defined : — 

Walk plantigrade; grinders more or less tubetculated : 
stature generally large; carnivorous and liugivoious ; 
claws formed for digging ; tail generally short. 

Genera: Meles, Briss. ; L rsus, Linn, (with the subge- 
nera Prochilu*, 111. and llelarctos, Horsl.); Prochyon 
(Procyon), Storr ; and Nasuu, Storr. 

Organization. 
Ursus. (Linn.) 
The cylindrical bones of bears come nearer to those of 
man than the same bones in any other quadruped : the 
femur especially, although there is but a slight depression 
for the ligame'ntum teres, is closely approximated to the 
same bone in the human skeleton ; and nenco the faculty 
possessed by the bear of rearing itself on il* hind-legs and 
The caudal vertebra; in - 



dancing. 
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skeleton— those in the Museum of the College of Surgeons, 
for instance— extend beyond the pelvis. 




Skeleton of PoUr B*«. 



Digestive Organs. — The digestive organs of the Ursida 
correspond, as might be expected, with their dentition, 
which is indicative of their omnivorous nature, modified 
however, according as the vegetable or animal diet pre- 
vails in each species. In the Museum of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, Nos. 69X and 699 (Physiological Series) 
are longitudinal sections of the small intestine, injected, of 
Ursus arctos, in which the mucous membrane, as in the 
lion, is uot produced into valvultp conniventes, but the villi 
are longer and coarser, and of a flattened instead of a cy- 
lindrical form. No. 700 is a smaller section from a lower 
part of the intestinal canal of the same bear, showing that 
the villi have here disappeared, and that the mucous coat 
is raised into slight transverse rugae : some small patches 
of glands may be also noticed in this part of the intestine. 
No. 7H1 exhibits the duodenum and pancreatic duct of the 
same species. No. 543 D. is the pyloric end of the stomach 
of the labiated bear, Ur*us labiatus, with the muscular 
fibres proportionably augmented at that end. The pylorus 
is shut up towards the stomach by a valvular protuberance, 
as in the maris and armadillo, like which animals Urtus 
lahiutus is. in its natural slate, insectivorous. No. 760 B. 
is a portion of the ileum injected of this last-named species, 
■hewing a long narrow patch of aggregated glandulae. 



Brain, Nervous System, and Senses. — The brain is fun t 
developed, and the senses, generally, are acute : but thi 
is nothing that would justify our occupation of space by » 
particular description. We would refer however to tfc.» 
two preparations 1515 A. and 1515 B., in the College M i 
seum, the former being the os hyoides of a Polar bear. a=J 
the latter the dilated extremity of th* tongue of the «at^ 
species. The upper surface of the tonerue is characteris-j 
by a mesial longitudinal groove, and by the close-**', 
small, equal-sized papillae : the papillae on the aides of fo- 
under surface are coarser. 

Circulating and Respiratory Systems. — Nothing n- 
quiring particular notice. 

Urinary and Generative Systems.— The kidney of thi 
bear is divided into distinct lobes or renules. No. 1259 >; 
the series above quoted is one injected which belonged u- 
Ursus arctos. The lobes or renules are separated frets 
each other by the removal of the delicate capsule and in- 
tervening cellular tissue, and they are then seen to be suv 

fiended from the trunks of the vessels and excretory durt 
ike a bunch of grapes. No. 12G0 is one of the lobe* at 
renules of the same kidney, divided to show the cortic* 
and medullary substances, the mammilla, and infundi- 
bular process of the ureter, the whole representing a kidr.« 
of simple structure. No. 1260 A. is the injected kidney of 
Ursus labiatus. The renules are separated to show "trt 
principal branches of the ureter, and some of them are \ai 
open to show the two mammilla? and corresponding cone^ 
of tubuli which they contain. No. 1261 is the kidne\ d 
Ursus Americanus, with the capsule and connecting cel- 
lular substance removed on one side, but lefj on the other 
No. 1262 is the kidney of the polar bear with the cap*.-i.V 
removed and the renules partially separated.' No. I2H3 u 
one of the lobes of the kidney, and the supra-renal gVand 
of Ursus arctos. 

The bears have no vesiculne seminales ; they have a bos* 
in the penis. No. 2515 of the series above quoted shoir, 
the neck of the bladder and commencement of the urethn 
and vasa defcrcntia of Ursus arctos. The vasa deferent* 
are injected with mercury to show the cellular or follicular 
structure of their terminal dilatations, which, though re 
contact, are quite distinct from each other, both as to thai 
cavities and proper substance : the continuation of the 
vas deferens beyond the dilated part is at first wide, bu! 
contracts as it converges towards its fellow to terminate on 
the verumontanum. 

No. 2805 exhibits the female organs of a Polar bear. 
The ovaria are completely enclosed in a reflected capsule 
of the peritoneal membrane, like the testes in their tunica 
vaginalis : a small opening however leads into the ovarian 
capsule at the part next the horn of the utenis. The fim- 
briated orifices of the Fallopian tubes are situated close tfl 
this aperture : the tubes pass round the capsule in a tor- 
tuous course to the uterus. The two cornua uteri com- 
municate with a short and wide corpus uteri, between 
which and the vagina there appears, in the preparation, to 
be no very distinct boundary ; a broad, transverse, rugou* 
projection of the lining membrane holds the place of the 
os tinea?. The vagina is separated from the urethro- 
sexual canal by two transverse semilunar folds continued, 
one from each side of the longitudinal eminence upon 
which the urethra opens. The lining membrane of the 
urethro-scxual canal is chiefly remarkable for its dm'-* 
colour and sharply-defined ruga?, which arc mostly longi- 
tudinal, but in some places have an oblique or pen ni form 
arrangement. The clitoris lies concealed in a deep pre- 
putial cavity, attached throughout its whole length to the 
anterior or under part of the urethrc-sexual canal. Bris- 
tles are inserted into the right horn of the uterus and into 
the urethra. No. 2805 presents the female organs of 
Ursus labiatus. The ovarian capsules are artificially dis- 
tended, and that on the left side is laid open to show it* 
large size as compared with the ovarium. This organ i* 
bisected, showing the different colours of its central and 
superficial stroma, and the small ovisacs imbedded in the 
latter. The left horn of the uterus has the whole of its 
cavity exposed, showing the obtuse, depressed, irregular 
processes of its lining membrane. The body of the utenis 
offers a very contracted area : it terminates by a small, 
circular, papillose ridge, in a short but wider canal, which 
traverses a similar but much larger prominence or os 
tinea* : these valvular projections are longitudinally bi- 
sected in the preparation : their surface is minutely pli- 
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alar, transv 



„ of the vagina presents many 
irregular, transverse rugas at its commencement, 
:>ut those gradually pass into the longitudinal direction at 
tm termination in the urethro-«exual canal, which is bv a 
arge. corrugated, valvular fold. Immediately beyond 
Urn fold is the opening of the urethra, situated between 
wo thick, longitudinal rugous ridges. The greater part 
5f 4r e urcthr °-***ual canal has a smooth internal surface. 

The natural history of the various species of Bears will 
Je found under that title. 

Meles. (Briss.) 

6 .•»•« 1-1 
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Twlh of IWlfier. 

For the natural history of this genus, see the article 

Gulo. (Rett.) 
For the dental formula and natural history of the genus, 
sec Gi'Lo. 

Procyon. (Storr.) 
Generic Character. — Three last molars with blunt tuber- 
cles on their crowns. Muzzle pointed. Ears small. 
Tail very long and hairy. No anal follicules. Six 
ventral mamma'. Feet pentadactyle : claws sharp ; the 
entire sole of the foot applied to" the ground, when the 
animal is stationary only ; in progression the heel is raised. 

Dental formula: — incisors, — ; canines j molars, 
ti-6 

Example, Procyon lotor (Ursus lotor. Linn.). 

No. 755 of the series above epioted shows the anus, with 
the anal glands of a Raccoon. The excretory orifices of 
the glands open on each side, within the verge of the anus. 
They are surrounded by a strong capsule of muscular 
fibres, necessary for the expulsion of the unctuous secre- 
tion ; these fibres have been removed from one of the 
glands. No. 1222 is the kidney of a Raccoon minutely 
injected by the arteries, showing its simple conglobate 
form, as contradistinguished from the same organ in the 
Bear. The vascularity of the cortical substance, and the 
form of the mammilla, in which the medullar)- part termi- 
nates, are also well displayed in this preparation. No. 
1824 is the great omentum of the same animal, showing 
the reticulate deposition of the adipose substance in that 
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part. No. l()f>4 shows the two kinds of hair with which 
this animal is furnished. No. 2T>1"» C. shows the glans and 
o* penis of a Raccoon. The distal end of the ossicle i> an 
expanded subcircular, convex, imperforate disc, which ; « 
simply covered with the skin of the glans, of which it 
forms the most prominent part : the erectile tissue vS the 
glans and the urethral orifice are below the terminal disc. 
There is also a small bone in the clitoris of the female. 
Description. — Head round, with a narrow tapering nose 
projecting beyond the mouth, black at the end, ami 
flexible : the lips black. Eyes moderately large and 
round, with a circular pupil. Elliptical ears, low, but erect 
with rounded tips, dirty white. Whiskers strong. Short- 
haired muzzle, dirty white, the colour extending round the 
cheek and over the eyes. A dark brown mark across 1he 
eyes and cheek, and another between the eyes, extending 
from the forehead. Back grizzled. Belly paler than the 
back. Tail bushy, not unlike a fox's brush, dirty whiu, 
annulated with dark rings. Length of head and body, 2 
feet ; of tail (vertebrae), UJ inches. 

This is the Raton of the French ; Raccoon CCwn in 
clipped language) of the Anglo-Americans; Mapach, 
Vllamaton, Marile, and Cioatlamacazque* of the Mexi- 
cans ; and Raccoon Hear of Pennant. 

Geographical Distribution. — 'This animal.' says Dr. 
Richardson, ' inhabits the southern parts of the fur dis- 
tricts, being found as far north as Red River, in lat. r»0 0 , 
from which quarter about one hundred skins are procured 
annually by the Hudson's Bay Company. If there is rtC 
mistake as to the identity of the species, the Raccoon 
extends farther north on the shores of the Pac ific than it 
does on the eastern side of the Rocky Mountains. Dixon 
and Portlock obtained cloaks of Raccoon skins from the 
natives of Cook's River, in lat. C0°, and skins supposed tp 
be of the Raccoon were also seen at Nootka Sound by 
Captain Cook. Lewis and Clarke expressly state that the 
Raccoon at the mouth of the Columbia is the same with 
the animal so common in the United States. Desmarest 
says that the Raccoon extends as far south as Paraguay.' 

Habits, tf-c. — The negroes of Georgia, near Savannah, 
declare, at the present day, that at low tide the Raccoons 
go down to the shore, open and eat oysters, and that occa- 
sionally when they put their paw in to take out a large* 
sized oyster (those mollusks are often of great size in that 
locality), the oyster closes his shell, and holds the Raccoon 
in this living trap till the flowing tide drowns the four- 
footed burglar, unless the coon manages to bite off his 
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paw and escape in time. The planters laugh scornfully at 1 
this Negro nanativo, treating it as an idle and groundless 
ale. Hut zoologists well know that the information 
obtained from unlettered native* in newly discovered coun- 
tries, and from those whose condition of life requires them 
to be much in the open air and abroad in more civilized 
places, is not to be despised, and, in the last-mentioned 
case, is generally far more valuable than their indolent and 
luxurious masters can impart. We think that we shall be 
able to bring forward evidence which will lead our readers 
to the conclusion that, with regard to this Raccoon story, 
the planter deserves to be laughed at more than the Negro. 

We will begin with Lawson, who was surveyor-general 
of North Carolina, and who. in his ' History,' containing 
the exact el -m jit inn and Natural History of that country, 
together urith the present state thereof. And a Journal of 
n Thousand miles. Travelled through several Nations of 
Indian*, &c, 1 1714), thus writes : — 

* The Raccoon is of a dark grey colour ; if taken young 
is easily made tame, but is the drunkennest creature living, 
if he can get any liquor that is sweet and strong. They 
are rather more unlucky than a monkey. When wild they 
nre very subtle in catching their prey. Those that live in 
the salt-water feed much on oysters, which they love. 
They watch the oyster when it opens, and nimblv put in 
their paw and pluck out the fish. Sometimes the oyster 
shuts, and holds fast their paw till the tide comes in, that 
they are drowned, though they swim rery irelt. The way 
that this animal catches crabs, which he greatly ad rr ; res. 
And which are plenty in Carolina, is worthy of remark. 
When he intends to make a prev of this fish, he goes to 
a marsh, where, standing on the fand. he lets his tail hang 
in the water. This the crab takes for a bait, and fastens 
his claws therein, which, as soon as the Raccoon perceives, 
he of a sudden springs forward a considerable way on the 
land, and brings the crab along with him. As soon as the 
fish finds himself out of his element, he presently lets go 
his hold : and then the Raccoon encounters him, by getting 
him crosswise in his mouth, and devours him. There u 
a sort of small Land-Crab, which wc cnll a Fiddler, that 
runs into a hole when anything pursues him. This crab 
>he Raccoon takes by putting his fore-foot in the hole, and 
pulling him out. With a tame Raccoon this sport is very 
diverting. The chief of his other food is all sorts of wild 
fruits, green corn, and such as the bear delights in. This 
and the Possum are much of a bigness. The fur makes 
good hats and linings. The skin dressed makes fine 
women's shoes.' 

Now Lawson's authority is very good. He was a sharp 
observer, and there is an air of truth about his hook that 
places it above suspicion. Mr. Lyell, when lately in Ame- 
rica, saw the prints of the Raccoon on the sands at 
Georgia, near Savannah, and traced them fresh to the beds 
of oysters exposed at low-tide. It is worthy of remark that 
the cralw called Fiddlers still abound in the same locality, 
and the turkeys are known to devour multitudes of them ; 
nor is it too much to suppose that the Raccoons which 
haunt thereabout come in for their share. The Proryou 
cancrirorus of Geoff roy. Raton Crabier of Button, t'ftien 
frabier of La Borde" and the inhabitants of Cayenne, 
seeks on the shores the crabs from which it derives its 
name. 

Pennant notices the Raccoon as ' an animal easily made 
tame; very good-natured and sportive, but as unlucky :i< 
u monkey; almost always in motion; very inquisitive, cx- 
amining every Hunt; with its paws ; makes use of them as 
hands ; sits up to eat ; is extremely fond of sweet things 
and strong liquors, and will get excessively drunk ; has all 
the cunning of a fox ; very destructive to poultry, but will 
eat all sorts of fruits, green com, &c. ; at low-miter feeds 
much on oysters ; will watch their opening, and with its 
paw snatch out the fish ; sometimes is caught in the shell, 
and hevt there till drowned by the coming in of the tide ; 
fond also of crabs ; climbs very nimbly up trees ; hunted 
for its skin ; the fur next to that of the Beaver, being ex- 
cellent for making hats.' 

Now let us turn to Catesby, who says of the Raccoons. 
' they arc numerous in Virginia and Carolina, and in all 
the northern parts of America, and are a great nuisance to 
com fields and hen-roosts ; their food is also berries and 
all other wild fruit. Near the sea and targe rivers, oys- 
ters and crabs are what they very much subsist on ; they 
disable oysters when open, by thrusting in one of their 



I jtaws, but are often catrlCd by the sudden closing of li 
and held so fast {the oyster being immoveable fixed ta » 
rock of others), that when the tide comes in they 
drowned. They lie all the day in hollow trees and dxi 
shady swamps ; at night they rove about the woods la: 
prey. Their flesh is esteemed good meat, except wh*. 
they eat fish.' 

Dr. Richardson, speaking of the Raccoon, says. * In tic 
wild state it sleeps by day. comes from its retreat in t* 
evening, and prowls in the night in search of root*, Lru.-v 
green com, birds, and insects. It is said to eat merely &t 
brain or suck the blood of such birds as it kills. At fc» 
water it freuuents the seashore to feed ott rritht iv 
oysters. It is fond of dipping its food into water before .1 
eats, which occasioned Linnaeus to give it the speed: 
name of fotor. It climbs trees with facility.' 

So much for the statements relative to the Raccoon a i 
state of nature. We have now to present the animal t 
the reader in a state of captivity, and here again we thil 
find confirmation of the habit* ascribed to it when roaming 
free. 

In Mr. Bennett's 4 Tower Menagerie ' we find a pr»r; 
vignette of two Raccoons, one of them intent upon a uwi 
spider, and the other in the act of opening an oyster. ' h 
captivity," says Mr. Bennett, ' they are easily tamed, sal 
even appear susceptible of some degree of attachment ; bu 
they never entirely lose their sentiment of independent*, 
ana are consequently incapable of complete doniesticatxn. 
When placed under a certain degree of restraint, tbrv 
appear contented and happy, are fond of play, and take 
pleasure in the caresses of their friends and even of 
strangers; but however long this kir.d of domesticauoc 
may have continued, and how much soever they may sexm 
reconciled to their confinement, the moment the restraint 
is withdrawn and they feel themselves at liberty, the kn« 
of freedom prevails over every other consideration, »X 
they become as wild as if they had never been re flaunt 
In eating they commonly support themselves on thta- 
hind-legs, and carry their food to the mouth between the 
fore-paws, having bret plunged it in water, if the liquid 
element, of which they are remarkably fond, is with: 
reach. This singular peculiarity, the object of which a 
not very obvious, but from which the animal derives hi* 
specific name, does not however appear to be constant 
and uniform, being frequently entirely neglected. Tin 
same may be said of their fondness for shell-fish and mol- 
lusca, for which they are generally stated to have a gmi 
partiality, some of these, tike the handsome pair now tiring 
in the Menagerie, displaying the greatest address am 
dexterity in opening the shell of an oyster and extracting 
its contents, while others absolutely refuse to touch it. 
(1839. 
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For the readiness with which the Raccoon takes lo 
strangers, we can answer from personal observation. One, 
which had probably escaped from a menagerie, was catigri! 
in a preserve in Dorsetshire by one of the under-keepers. 
The animal became at once familiar with him, ran about 
his shoulders, put his paws in his pockets, and appeared 
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as much at home as if he had been hi* companion for 
vears. 

Utility to Man. — The fur is used in the hat-manufae- 
ture, and the flesh, when it has been fed on vegetables, is 
*>nid to be welt-flavoured. In the • Perfect Description of 
Virginia' 1649 , among the beasts are enumerated 
* 8 Jtaconnes, as good meate as Lambe." 

Mellivora. Storr.; 

General character* corresponding with those of Gtao. 
— Feet pentadactyie. 
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In some points this genus approximates the Hyamas : in 
others, the Polecats, Zorillas, and Martins. 

No. 1414 of the ' Physiological Series (JMft». Coll. Chir.) 
IS the left fore-foot of the Rate], showing the naked skin 
covering the soft cushions on the under surface of the toes. 
No 1610 is a portion of the integument of the same animal, 
including the external orifice of the meatus auditorius, 
which is here suddenly expanded, and the cavity provided 
wjth slightly elevated margins and some internal folds or 
ridings; but there is no projecting external concha in this 
animal, which, as it burrows for temporary purposes, has 
the apparatus for collecting the rays of sound only so far 
developed as was compatible with subterraneous progres- 
>ion. No. 2804 shows the female organs in this species. 
The ovaria are completely inclosed in peritoneal capsules ; 
a portion of the right capsule has been removed to expose 
the ovary, which presents a smooth and even exterior; a 
bristle is placed in the opening of the opposite capsule. 
The cav ity of the left horn of the uterus is partly exposed, 
to show the thick, longitudinal, and oblique folds of the 
■oil lining membrane. The os tinea? is formed by a double 
circular prominence ; the internal surface at "the com- 
mencement of the vagina is beset with numerous and 
minute oblique ruga?, which become larger and more 
longitudinal as they approach the urethra-sexual canal ; 
the vagina opens into this canal by a bilobed lold or pro- 
jection, resembling a second os tinea-; the urethra opens 
upon the anterior lobe or prominence of this fold. The 
inner surface of the ntthro-sexual canal is very smooth. 
The left anal gland Is laid open to show the smooth and 
gUtening epithelium which lines its cavity. 
Me/lifjru Cipensis. 

De*~rtj>rion.—H&\r rather smooth, but stiff and wiry. 



Body above from the top of the head to the root of the 
tail dull ash-grey, whitest towards the head. Muzzle, 
space round the eyes and ears, limbs, all the under parts, 
and rest of the tail black. Claws on the fore-feet long, the 
middle three longest, the internal claw placed much more 
backward than the rest. Bulk about that of a Badger. 
Total length three feet, the tail about a sixth of the length. 
Height about ten or twelve inches. 

Ttiis appears to be the Viverra Capensis of Schreber. 
Gulo Capensis of Desmarest, Mellivora Capensis of F. 
Cuvier, riverra mellivora and Urnu nullworus of Bltun- 
enbach, Taxun melltvorus of Tiedemann, Mrfes mellivora 
of Thunberg, Stinhbinksen of Kolbe, ? Ratel of Sparrraann. 
Fizzler JVeesel and Bate! of Pennant, Honey H'restl of 
Shaw, Honig freter of the Dutch Cape colonists, and 
Blaireau Puanl of La Caille. 

Mr. Bennett observes that this animal was first clearly 
described by La Caille in his 4 Voyage to the Cape,' under 
the misapplied designation given above as the last 
synonym. This unmerited epithet, he remarks, has, in all 
probability, given rise to the general opinion that it is alto 
the animal referred to by Kolbe as the Stinkbinksen of the 
Dutch Colonists ; but there is scarcely any part of his 
account of that disgusting creature which tairly warrants 
the inference. It is far more likely, Mr. Bennett thinks, 
that his beast was the Zorille, to which alone, of all the 
animals of Southern Africa, its manners bear a close 
resemblance. Sparrmann described it with tolerable ac- 
curacy, under its Hottentot and Colonial designation, which 
it still retains. Gmelin and Shaw have subdivided these 
synonyms and formed two species, Viverra Capensis and 
Viverra mellivora. Pennant, who gives the designations 
of La Caille, Sparrmann, and Kolbe, under his title Ratel, 
saw John Hunter's living Indian specimen, treated it as 
distinct from Ihe African animal, and called it the Indian 
Badger, out of which Sliaw made his Ursus Indicus. 

'The only visible difference," says Mr. Bennett, 'which 
we have been able to detect between the Asiatic and 
African animals consists in this that the latter is described 
as possessing a stripe of lighter gray, about an inch in 
breadth, passing from behind the ears along each side, and 
forming the boundary of the two colours, which is entirely 
wanting in our specimen, and in the figure of the Indian 
variety given by General Hardwicke.' 

Geographical Distribution. — South Africa and India. 
""" Habits, tyc. — The hide of this quadruped is so tough and 
loose, that, according to Sparrman, if anybody catches hold 
of it by the back part of the neck, it is able to turn round, 
so to speak, in its skin and bite the offending arm. The 
claws of the fore-feet are longest and well formed for 
grubbing. The bees, according to the description of the 
author last quoted, who drew his information from the 
Hottentots, furnish the principal means of subsistence to 
the Ratel. These insects, in that part of Smith Africa 
where the Ratel is found, usually inhabit the deserted 
lairs and burrows of the Ethiopian Boar, the Porcupine, 
&c., and, according to the accounts given, the Ratel, 
which preys in the evening, ascends to the highest parts 
of the deserts to look out, and will then raise its paw before 
its eyes to prevent their being dazzled by the sun. Here 
he watches and listens for the Honey-Guide Cuckoo [I\di- 
catorjn.b], which serves both the Hottentot and quadruped 
as a conductor to the bees' storo, or for the flight of the 
bees themselves. If the beast have luck to trace the guide 
or the insect it follows, and if the nest be on the ground or 
near it, undermines it with its natural digging instruments, 
and secures the contents. If the nest be in the tree, the 
Ratel, which cannot climb, gnaws the trunk in its unav ail- 
ing rage, leaving marks which the Hottentot well knows as 
indicative of the treasure above. 

Mr. Bennett well observes that the dentition of the 
Ratel is much at variance with the diet above attributed to 
him, and that the accuracy of these accounts may be 
doubted. 4 It requires,' says he, 'the most positive evi- 
dence to convince us that an animal, the number and dis- 
position of whose teeth correspond more closely with those 
of the cats than anv other quadruped with w hich we are 
acquainted, and exhibit a carnivorous character scarcely, 
if at all. inferior to that which is evidenced by the same 
organs in the Hyaenas, should subsist entirely, as from 
these accounts we' are left to believe. u|k»ii the petty rapine 
ol a hive of bees and the honied produce of their comb. 
Still there exist such decisive marks of a diminish.-,! 
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capacity for preying on animal food in the thickset and 
clumsy form of its body, the shortness of its limbs, tt.s 
partially plantigrade walk, the structure of its claws, the 
elongation of its muzzle, and even in the form of the teeth 
themselves, as to induce us to pause before we determine 
to reject the popular testimony as unworthy of credit, 
although we must regard it as doubtful on some particular 
points, and insufficient and imperfect on the whole.' 

Of the habits of the Indian animal General Hardwicke 
gives a very different account. He notices it as found in 
several parts of India, on the high banks of the Ganges and 
the Jumna, whence it rarely comes forth by day, but 
prowls at night round the dwellings of the Mohammedan 
natives, and scratches up the newly-buried dead bodies, 
unless the graves are protected by a covering of thorny 
bushes. So quickly does it burrow, that it will work itself 
under cover in the hardest ground in ten minutes. The 
natives sometimes dig them out and take them alive ; but 
t lie old ones are secured with difficulty and seldom live 
long in captivity. The young however are docile and 

Iilayful. Their food is flesh in any state, but birds and 
iving rats appear to be very acceptable. They are fond 
of climbing, hut climb clumsilv, although they will ramble 
securely along every arm of a branching tree, if it be suffi- 
ciently stiong to bear their weight. Much of the day is 
passed in sleep, but at night they are watchful, and pro- 
claim their uneasiness by a hoarse call or bark from the 

throat. 

The specimen described by Mr. Bennett came from 
Madras: it was for a time an inhabitant of the menagerie 
of the Zoological Society of London, and we can vouch 
for the accuracy of the following description : — 

1 As far as its manners have yet been developed, it 
appears to be, with regard to man at least, one of the 
most playful and good tempered of beasts, soliciting the 
attention of almost every visitor by throwing itsclumsy bodv 
into a variety of antic postures, and when noticed, tumbling 
head over heels with every symptom of delight. But 
towards animals it exhibits no such mildness of temper; ] 
and it is curious to observe the cat-like eagerness with 
which it watches the motions of any of the smaller among 
them that happen to pass before its den, and the instinctive 
dread manifested by the latter on perceiving it. Its food 
is of a mixed nature, consisting, like that of the bears and 
other less carnivorous beasts, of bread and milk in the 
morning, and flesh in the latter part of the day.' {Zoolo- 
Ingical Garden t.) 
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Fossil Uasiux. 

To the list of fossil Bears enumerated in the article 
Bears, and the fossil Gtutt&M noticed in the article Gui.o, 
we have to add the Raccoon, figured by Dr. Buckland 
among the recent and fossil animals of the first tertiary 
period ' Kocene of Lye))') and described as found in the 
gypsum of the Basin of Paris. 

The resort of the Raccoons to the seashore in search of 
oysters, Sec, and of the Turkeys to the same locality for 
the purpose of feeding upon the Fiddler Crabs above 



noticed, should be borne in mind by those who study the 
subject of fossil footsteps, ripple-marks, &c. 

The great geographical range of the fur-dad gent* 
Ursua, in the coldest and hottest regions, suggests the 
notion that extinct Elephants and Mastodons might have 
been equally adapted to extremes of climate. The truck 
fur of the frozen Elephant of Siberia will at once occur 
to those who think on this subject. 

URSIN8. ANNE MARIE DE LA TREMOU1LLE. 
PRINCESSE DES, was remarkable in her day for ho 
daring and restless spirit of political intrigue. She was 
daughter of I<ouis de la Tremouille, duke of Noirmoutkr: 
was born before 1642, and married, in 1659, Adxein li . 
de Talleyrand, prince of Chalais. Her husband n 
banished, in 1663, for being engaged in a due) ; aod 
she, following him to Italy, was left by his death a widow 
in a foreign land. In 1675 she married the old aad 
rich duke of Bracciano, head of the Orsini family, afW- 
whose death she sold the duchv, and, retaining only ha 
family name, was called 1 la Princesse des Undna,' by 
which name she is known in history. Rome was in be: 
time looked upon as the best school of state intrigue ; aa»i 
the voluptuous, haughty, subtle, and dexterous prince* 
was soon recognised as one of the leading spirits of that 
court. In 1701, when Philip V. of Spain was married la 
the princess of Savoy, the choice of a camerars-ma,<e: 
occasioned considerable embarrassment. Louis XIV. 
neither dared to confide the post to a Spanish lady, nor M 

Kve umbrage to the Spaniards by the appointment oft 
ench lady. Madame des Ursins, an Italian prince*, 
though a frenchwoman by birth, was ultimately fixed 
upon, and in 1701 she joined her royal mistress at Nice. 
With the exception of a brief interval (in 1704). the 
princess retained the post of camerara-major til) the 
queen's death in 1714. Previous to her ephemeral di»- 
grace the princess courted the alliance ot the Spanish 
party at court ; after her return she appears to have acted 
entirely by the direction of Madame Maintenon. Arte: 
the death of the queen the chief solicitude of Madame dr* 
Ursins was to select a new wife for Philip, over whom she 
might exercise as unbounded a control as over her pre- 
decessor. Alberoni, by his false representations of the 
character of Elizabeth Farnese, persuaded her to promote 
the king's union with that princess. The first step of the 
new queen was to drive the camerara-major from court 
with indignity ; a step to which the king submitted without 
remonstrance, and against which the court of France 
offered no objection. Hopeless of returning to Spain, the 
Princess des Ursins retired to Rome, but, unable to live 
without the excitement of political intrigue, she thrust brr 
services upon the Pretender James Stuart, who allowed 
her to do the honours of his house, till her death in 
December, 1722. Madame dca Ursins was a mere courtier ; 
her political struggles were exclusively personal. She 
could make and unmake friendships — supplant favount* - 
—recover power when undermined herself — but of govern- 
ing a state she does not apjiear to have had even the 
shadow of an idea. She was merely one of those idle 
though gaudy weeds which grow up in courts, and are of 
no use even when they supplant triflers as worthies* as 
themselves. The memoirs and letters of the Princess dr> 
Ursins interest us in the same way that 'Gil Bias' does — It 
their mixture of passion and adventure. In this point of 
view her correspondence with the Marechal de VtUerOV 
and still more her correspondence with Madame Maintenon 
.'both have been published), are very edifying. It is clear 
from those letters that all her unquestionable energy and 
versatility only enabled her to make her power the meam 
of more embroiling the perplexed affairs of Spain duung 
the War of Succession. 

URSI'NUS, FU'LVIUS, one of the most eminent Italian 
scholars of the sixteenth century, was bom on the 2nd of 
December, 1529, at Rome. He was the natural son of a 
commander of the order of Malta, who belonged to the 
noble family of the Orsini. During his early years lut 
education was conducted with great care, but afterward* 
a dispute arose between his mother and his father, in con- 
sequence of which she and her child were cast upon tfee 
world without any means of subsistence, and snc- was 
obliged to seek support by begging. However, some early 
indications of talent which the boy evinced procured him 
a place as 'clericus' in the church of St. John in the 
Latcran. Here he attracted the attention and gained the 
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I i achment of ft canon of the name of Gentilio Delfini, who 
to»t only took him into his house, but also instructed him 
n the Latin and Greek languages. The amiable character 
V minus, his industry, and his talents, induced the canon 
lo use all his influence in his behalf; and after Ur- 
anus had been ordained priest, he obtained successively 
several preferments in the church, and became at last the 
successor to his benefactor. He now formed the acquaint- 
ance and friendship of the most distinguished and learned 
men in Rome and Italy. Cardinal Rainutius made him 
'tis librarian ; and, after his death, Cardinal Alexander 
Karnese engaged his services for the same purpose. In 
hese positions he was very liberally rewarded, and had 
ilso opportunities of becoming acquainted with all the 
reasures of antient literature and art which were then 
■mown. Cardinal Caraffa recommended him to Pope 
Gregory XIII.. and procured him an annual pension of 200 
lucats. The ample income which be now enjoved enabled 
rnm to spend considerable .sums on books, MSS. of antient 
authors, and a valuable archaeological museum, and to 
support his mother, for whom he always showed a tender 
affection. When he was advanced in 'years he made his 
wiU, in which he bequeathed his museum to Cardinal Odo- 
irdo Farnese, his MSS. to the Vatican library, his printed 
jooIcs to Horatio Lancelotti, and the sum of 2000 crowns 

0 Gentilio Delfini, bishop of Camarino, who was probably 

1 near relation to his early benefactor. He died at Rome 
m the 18th of May, 1600. 

Fulvius Ursinus possessed very extensive learning, and 
le wx< a man of good sense and talent. His knowledge of 
intient MSS. was very great, and he was particularly skilled 
n deciphering them. Of this art he appears to have made 
i Rort of secret, upon which he avoided giving any informa- 
ion when he was asked. His works, which are very mi- 
ne rous, consist of commentaries, critical and exegetical, on 
intient writers, editions of them, and original treatises on 
antiquarian subjects. Among his commentaries, which 
ire nsually very short, but useful for the critical study of 
he unbent*, the most important are those on the ' Scriptores 
ftet Rusticae ;' on the Roman historians, such as Sallust, 
f*a»sar, Livy, Velleius, Tacitus, 8uetonius, Spartianus, and 
-•then. These notes on the Roman historians are reprinted 
».t the end of his 4 F ragmen ta Historicorum Romanorum,' 
Antwerp, 1595. 8vo. His notes on Sextus Pomponius 
^ est us are printed in several subsequent editions of this 
^rwramarian : those on all the works of Cicero appeared 
i — t Antwerp. 1581, 8vo., and are also contained in Lambi- 
■tu'i edition of Cicero. Besides the fragments of the Ro- 
aanan historians, he edited a collection of the lyric and ele- 
giac poets of Greece ; and in 1582 he published the first 
— dition of the ' Eelogae de Legationibus,' which contained 

arious parts of the works of Polybius, Dionysius, and 
^ppian, which had until then been unknown. Among 

he original dissertations of Ursinus we may mention : — 
■ ' Familiae Romanae, quae reperiuntur in antiquis nu- 
r^immahbus,' of which an improved and enlarged edition 
t«*a3 published by C. Patin, 1663. It is also printed in vol. 

of Graevius's ' Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romanarum.' 
2. ' Imagines et Eiogia Viromm illustrium, e marmoribiis, 
mini's et gemmis exprcssae.' Tlie best edition is that of 
7. Faber (1006), with a commentary. 3, An appendix to 
'iaconius s treatise ' De Triclinio Romano.' A life of 
Ursinus. in which his will also is printed, was published 
n Joseph Castalio, Rome, 1657, 8vo. It is reprinted in 
lie " Vitae Selectae eruditorum quorundam Virorum." pub- 
ished at Breslau, 1711. 

Compare Tomasini, Etogia : Niceron, Mtmoires det 
Homme* JUustret, vol. xxiv. ; Jocher, AUgem. Gelehrten- 
Leric.) 

URSI'NUS. ZACHARl'AS. a celebrated German divine 
the sixteenth century, was bom at Breslau on the 18th 
j{ July, 1534. He studied at Wittenberg, and as he was 
rery poor, he was obliged to live on gratuities and on what 
*ie could earn by private lessons. HL» uncommon perse- 
,-erance and industry gained him the friendship of Me- 
anchthon. who, in 1557, took him with him to the con- 
ference at Worms. From Worms Ursinus went to Geneva, 
md thence to Paris, for the purpose of acquiring a know- 
edge of French and of studying Hebrew under Mercer. 
Almost immediately after his return to Wittenberg he was 
appointed rector of the: Gymnasium F.lisabethanum at 
Breslau. in 1558. Being a follower of Melanchthon. he 
,000 became involved in theological controversies with 
P. C, No. 1624. 



| the strictly Lutheran divines of Breslau respecting the 
nature of the Lord's supper and baptism, and he was desig- 
nated by the name of 'the Sacramentarian.' He explained 
his own views on these subjects in a dissertation, but as he 
could not silence his adversaries, and as he himself was 
not inclined to continue the controversy, he asked leave to 
resign in 1501), and went to Zurich, w here he met with a 
kind and hospitable reception from Peter Martyr, Gesner, 
Simler, and others. He had not been much more than a 
twelvemonth at Zurich, when he was invited to a professor- 
ship in the Collegium Sapientiae at Heidelberg. In the 
year 1562 he was made Doctor of Divinity, and, at the 
command of the elector palatine, Frederic III., Ursinus 
drew up the famous Heidelberg Catechism, w hic h was sub- 
sequently adopted by all the German Calvinists as the ex- 
position of their creed. It was fiercely attacked by the 
Lutherans, such as Flacius, Heshusius, and others. The 
elector ordered Ursinus to write a defence of it, which ap- 
peared in 1563, in German. The attacks upon the elector 
and his proteg6 however did not proceed from Lutheran 
divines alone ; and the elector was charged by some princes 
of the empire with protecting and propagating doctrines 
contrary to the Augsburg Confession. Ursinus was again 
called upon to write a defence of his doctrines. This he 
did in 1503, in a work called * Exegesis Verae Doctrinae de 
Sacrament is contra Bacmeisterum.' In 1501 Ursinus at- 
tended the colloquy at Maulbrunn, at which he spoke 
with great energy against Brentius and Schmidlinus. and 
the doctrine of tbiquity maintained by them. About the 
same time the elector founded some new educational esta- 
blishments at Amberg, Heidelberg, and Neuhaus; and 
Ursinus, at his request, drew up the rules for their adminis- 
tration. The manner in which he discharged this and 
other duties raised Ursinus so high in the esteem of his 
prince, that in 1571. when the professorship of theology 
in the university of Lausanne was offered to him, and he 
seemed inclined to accept it, the elector took the pains to 
persuade Ursinus to remain at Heidelberg. The elector 
palatine Frederic III. died in 1577. and was succeeded by 
his son Ludwig, on which a great change took place in 
the palatinate ; for as this prince tolerated only strict Lu- 
therans among his clergy and in the university, Ursinus and 
his disciples were obliged to quit Heidelberg in 1378, and 
went to Neustadt. where he was immediately appointed 
professor of theology at the gymnasium which was just 
established there. Here Ursinus taught theology and 
logic, and continued his studies without any further dis- 
turbance until his death, on the Oth of March, 1583. 

Ursinus was a modest, though very passionate man ; but 
he exercised great control over his passions, and he is said 
never to have answered an objection immediately. He 
had no talent for preaching, and he discontinued it as soon 
as he discovered his unfitness. His diligence and appli- 
cation were extraordinary t and in order that he might not 
be disturbed by intruders, he put the following inscriptim 
on the door of his study : — 

' Amice, quUquh hir xeuit, 
Aut »<ito (inuri*. tut «bt. 
Aut roc Utwnnu-m ailjuvi !' 

Some of his works were at the time translated into English : 
for instance, his exposition of the Heidelberg Catechism, 
under the title of 1 Summe of the Christian Religion,' trans- 
lated by Henry Parrie, 13K7. 4to. All his works were col- 
lected and published after his death, at Neuitsdt, 1587 . but 
the best and most complete edition is that which was 
edited by his former pupils, David Pareus and Quirinus 
Reuterus, at Heidelberg, 1012, 3 vols. fol. 

(M. Adamus, Vitae Uermanorum Theologorum ; Bayle, 
Dictionnaire Hist, et Critique, under ' Ursinus.') 

URSI'NUS, BENJAMIN, a descendant of the ceie 
hrated Zacharias Ursinus, distinguished himself as a Lu- 
theran preacher during the latter part of the seventeenth 
and the beginning of the eighteenth century. He was at 
first court preacher to the elector of Brandenburg. In 
1701, when Frederic I. assumed the title of king of Prussia, 
he made Ursinus bishop, and raised him to the rank of no- 
bility. Ursinus used to begin his sermons with the words 
• Once upon a time.' When Frederic I. died, in 1713, his 
successor, Frederic William L, who employed himself in 
regulating the finances of his kingdom and reducing the 
public expenditure, also reduced the salary of his bishop, 
Ursinus. The bishop petitioned that his former income 
might be restored : the king replied by a letter, which 
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contained only these words, ' All that was once upon a | 
time.' The sermons preached by Ursinus on various great 
court occasions are said to be superior to those of other 
preachers of the time, both in style and matter. 

JJocher. AUgtm, Gekhrten-Lrricon, iv., p. 1735.) 
JRSULINES. an order of nuns in the Roman Catholic 
church, founded about the year 1537, by Angela Merici, 
commonly called Angela of Brescia, who was born in 1511, 
at Desenzano, on the Logo di Garda, and died at Brescia, 
21»t March, 1540. The institution was formally approved 
of and confirmed by Pope Paul III., in 1544, and it was 
upon this occasion that trie name of Ursnlines was given 
to the order, alter the famous British Saint Ursula, respect- 
ing whom and her 1 1,000 (or, as other* say, 71,000 virgins), 
the reader may consult, besides the Martyrologica, Sclden's 
note on the eighth song of Drayton's ' Polyolbion.* It 
appears however that Angela, who, young as she was, had 
been elected the first superior of her order, and had ruled 
it with great wisdom for the two or three years i»h9 lived, 
had selected or suggested this designation for it before she 
died. The approbation of his predecessor was renewed by 
Pope Gregory XIII.. in 1571. with additional privileges, 
which were afterwards confirmed by Sixtus V. and Paul V. 
The order of the Ursnlines was designed mainly for the 
succour of poverty and sickness, and for the education of the 
young ; and wherever it was established the nuns principally 
devoted themselves to these services, in rendering which 
they mixed freely with the world, much in the same man- 
ner as the members of the various orders of Charity have 
always been accustomed to do. At first indeed they neither 
oound themselves by the usual irrevocable vows, nor even 
lived together in communities ; and there appear to have 
been always some members of the order who continued to 
reiide with their families or by themselves at their own 
houses. In course of time however the Ursulines, like 
the other religious orders, came for the most part to be 
distributed in monasteries, especially in France, where they 
chiefly flourished. The first house of Ursuline nuns was 
founded at Paris, in 1G04. by Madame de Sainte Beuve, 
and the members first took the three solemn vows in 1614, 
in conformity with a bull of Paul V., granted 13lh June, 
1612. A note on the article ' Angela Merici * in the Supple- 
ment to the ' Biographic Universclle' states that there 
were before the Revolution 115 dependencies on the chief 
house of ihe order at Paris, including one established at 
Quebec in Canada. But Helyot, in his ' Histoire des Ordres 
Monastiques.' savs that when he wrote (1715) there were 
more than 850 Ursuline convents in France. For further 
information respecting the Ursulines, both of France and 
•>ther Roman Calholic countries, the reader may consult 
.his last-mentioned work, vol. iv., chapters 20 to 32 in- 
clusive, pp. 150-223. Helyot gives twenty plates of the 
costume of the order, which appears to have been black in 
some countries and white in others, and to have varied 
in other respects, as well as in colour. 
URSUS. [Bears; Ursid.e.] 

URTI'CA (from wro), a genus of plants known under the 
common name of Nettle. Nettle is the same word as the 
Anglo-Saxon netel, or ntedl, a needle, which is applied to 
these plants on account of their possessing small bristles or 
prickles which have a stinging property. Tins genus is 
the type of the natural order Urtieacee. The flowers are 
either monoecious or dioecious. The staminifcrous flowers 
have a single perianth of 4 leaves, containing the rudiment 
of a pistil. The pislilliferous flowers have a single perianth 
of 2 leaves; a sessile stigma, and a dry fruit containing a 
single seed. Most of the species are herbaceous plants 
or under-shrubs, and are found in Europe, Asia, and 
America. Three of the species, of which there are about 
forty, are British. 

Urtica. pihtjfera* the Roman Nettle, has opposite, ovate, 
serrated leaves, with transverse nerves, and the pistilliferous 
flowers pedunculated, and arranged in globose spikes. 
This plant is found in England, under walls and amongst 
rubbUli. principally near the sea, in the counties of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk. It has also been found in the south of 
Irelnnd. Tins is the most virulent of our native nettles, 
its stinging properties depend upon the possession of a 
!<>rm of hair, which has at its base a bag of poisonous 
which is forced intu th<- hair w hen pressed, and 
,iioduces the stinging i :!'. • v hn h arc common to several 
species ■ f the genus. [Stings.] 

Nettle, has ovate-acuminate leaves. 



cordate at the base ; the flowers arc dioecious in da*., 
much branched, and the clusters in pairs. This bite, 
common plant throughout Europe, in waste places, ua> 
walls and hedge-banks. The tops of this plant, win ; 
in spring, are sometimes eaten as a potherb, e»wca.t 
amongst the humbler classes in Scotland. Walter Swu,t 
his ' Rob Roy,' alludes to this practice when Fur*- • 
says, * Nac doubt I should understand my am t.-x., „ 
horticulture, seeing I was bred in the parish of Drttpdii, 
near Glasco', where they raise lang-kail under glut. i& 
force the early nettles for their spring-kail.' They an t 
often now cultivated. The stalk of this plant yii 
strong woody fibre, like that of hemp, and U captr..~- t 
being manufactured into cloth, ropes, paper, &c. fa 
root, when boiled with alum, yigids a colouring-n^. 
which will dye yarn of a yellow colour. A dec.- - .. •: 
this plant salted will coagulate milk very readily aiikt 
giving it any disagreeable flavour. The caterpilin . 
many butterflies and moths lted upon its leaves. Ill 
medicinal agent.it is said to possess diuretic and HbiafE 
properties, and ' nettle-tea ' is a popular remedy for u 
diseases. In the green state few animals w ill est the m 
mon nettle, but when dried it is readily eaten by jaecp ft 
oxen. 

U. urens, Small Nettle, has opposite elliptical leavaic 
about 5 nearly parallel ribs, with nearly simple clusttn: 
flowers. This plant possesses the stinging properties 
the two last. It is common in cultivated ground, especu. 
gardens throughout Europe. 

Though nettles are so common in Europe, the brl 
species are found in tropical countries: some extea ma 
the Malayan Peninsula all along the Himalayan Moura"» 
and some of them, from the beauty of their foliage, mifft^' 
be ranked among ornamental plants. Indeed Dr. Renin.; < 
has named one of his species V. pulchcrrtma, as it it resa.v 
able for its long and tapering, narrow lanceolate. 
fully serrate, elegantly-veined leaves, which are h«Ti 
the under surface. Some of the Indian specie* <k t 
sting, but others possess this property in a very coinf. 
cuous degree : as for instance V heterojihylla, erm ••• 
and stimulant, the first of which is a 'most ferci...- 
looking plant,' and may be seen in the Calcutta Brf»& 
Garden always surrounded with a fence, as the lent t«- 
ofany part produces most acute pain. One *r*.. 
been called U. tuberusa, as it is remarkable for iti tub«M 
rootstocks, which are eaten by some of the natno - 
India, either raw, boiled, or roasted. The plant W*| 
duced into this country, and bore its tuber-like root>l*> 
w hich w as bland in taste, and might no doubt hi" ■ 
nished food for cattle, as it might have grown wiHiotfcv 
ture under hedge-rows; but the winter was loo 
and destroyed the plants. The most important spew** 
this genus however is U. tenacissima, which, Me ^ 
the other nettles, as well as the hop and the hemp, bet- 
ing to the same natural family, abounds in lifneo" 1 ^ 
which may be converted into very strong cordage. Bj 
is • the Cafoee of Marsden, Rami of the Malay*, a natn< • 
Sumatra, also of Rungpore, where it is called 
and which Dr. Roxburgh found one of the strongest «l »' 
the vegetable fibres which he subjected to eiper-^ 
The average weights with which lines made of the <M f '^ 
substances broke were, Ascfepias tenacissima, ft*** 
Rajmahl mountaineers, 248; Urlica tenacissinv. 
240; the strongest sunn, Crotolaria juneea, W< ^ 
Cannabis sativu, grown in the year 1800, in the i taw » 
Company's hemp-farm, near Calcutta, 15.H, but w J 
stronger when tanned. European hemp was now** 
ways found stronger than sunn, though not more » 
the others. Dr. Roxburgh speaks of the beauty. o«- 
and softness of the fibre of the Caloee. It •» culti'** 
Sumatra for the fibres of its bark. The Malay* u* " j ; 
sewing-thread and twine, and for making ^JS^ffj* 
is as readily cultivated as the willow from cutting*. . ^ 
luxuriantly in the northern as in the southern jp*» ^ 
dia, throws up numerous shoots as soon a* ft 
down, which may he done about five tunes a y« • ^ 
Roxburgh however found some difficulty in c u 
fibres of this plant, notwithstanding his anxious o» 
succeed with this substitute for both hemp 
(Royle, Him J. Bot., p. 334.) • n1art0 *j , 

URTICA'CEiE, a natural order of P* M, f i P n3)b» 
Lindley in his Rectembryo*e grou p of incoMP 1 ''*"^. 
dous. The plants belonging to tl lis order are 
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id herbs, yielding in some instances a milky juice. The 
avea are alternate, and usually covered with asperities or 
it h hairs furnished with a stinging secretion ; the stipules 
e membranaceous, and are deciduous or convolute in 
.•mat ion. The flowers arc monoecious or dioecious, either 
altered or collected together in catkins or in close heads, 
he calyx is membranous, lobed, or persistent. The 
omens are definite in number, not united, and inserted 
ito the calyx opposite its lobes; the anthers during a-sti- 
ition are curved inwards, but are turned backwards with 
aMicity after bursting. The ovary is superior, containing 
solitary erect or suspended ovule wilh a simple stigma, 
he fruit is cither a simple indehiscent nut, surrounded 
> a membranous or fleshy calyx, as in Boehracria, Fig.'\ ; 
r it is a fleshy receptacle, either covered by numerous 
uts lying among the persistent fleshy calyxes, as in Dor- 
eina, or the nuts are enclosed in the cavity of the recep- 
fccle, as in the common fig, Fig. 2 ; or it may consist ot a 
ingle nut covered by a succulent involucre. The embryo 
s stiaight, curved, or spiral, sometimes without albumen; 
he cotyledons are flat and the radicle points to the hiiuni. 

Fig. I. 




c a 
Boahmeria cantata. 

m, Branch a rto flow«r» ; », tlnjU(U»«er; c . collection of Innu , J. tactual of 
i . - ii. I) log to wukli u wen Ihe a*ed and rmbr>o. 

The order, as thus defined, includes several groups of 
phtnls which are frequently separated, as the Arlocarpeas 
of Robert Brown, the Batidea; of Martius, and the Moreae- 
■ if Endlicher. This order is closely allied to Chcnopodiaeea?, 
aa is shown by its occasionally curved embryo, and almost 
ull other characters, with the exception of the rough surface 
<>t' the leaves, the possession of stipules, and elastic stamens. 
From Euphorbiaceae they are distinguished by their fruit 
not being tricoccous; from Ulmacea 1 , by their monoecious 
flower* and simple fruit ; and from Polygonacea?, by their 
not having ochreate stipules. The arrangement and'namc- 
ing of the genera of this order have been much neglected ; 
the best attempt is that of Gaudichaud : Endlicher how- 
ever objects to several of his genera. 

The plants belonging to this order have a very general 
dispersion over the world. Sonic of them grow in the 
most northern regions of the globe, whilst others are found 
in the tropics ; some of them will grow amongst rubbish 
and dry walls where hardly a speck of other vegetation 
occurs, whilst others only inhabit the dam]) recesses of 
gloomy forests. The species are very numerous, many of 
them being mere weeds, whilst others are large trees yield- 
ing useful and delicious fruits. 

Th:s order brings together plants possessing very differ- 
ent properties, and yielding very various and useful pro- 
duct*. The stinging nettles [Uhtica] form the type of the 
order. To it belongs also the deadly Upas. [Antiakis.J 



Fig. 2. 




Kicui Cuiiea. 

a, Blanch *nh Iravm and Hgt ; h. nvi.nii of « Og, thnwint th« flower* on 
cltwd within the flwhv receptacle, c, n.«V fluw.n trpantad; a", tectlon of 
ova/) j r, m«ikmi of aenl, abutting curt, d »o»l^\o. 

The wholesome fig, the celebrated banyan, and species 
yielding deadly poi>ons, belong to the genus Ficus. [Fills.] 
The bitter hop [Hl'ml'li's], the acid mulberry [Moats]", 
and the narcotic hemp [Cannabis], are a^o found here. 
The famous cow-tree, or Palo de Vacca of South America, 
which yields a copious supply of rich and wholesome milk, 
is supposed to belong to this order. [Cow-tube.] The 
sap ol many of the species, especially those belonging to 
the division Artocarpeee is milky. [Artocarpk.k.] This 
depends on the presence of caoutchouc, which in many in- 
stances is procured from the plants of this order. The 
Cecropia peltuta, R tree found in Jamaica, is said to yield 
the caoutchouc. called American. Cecropia comes fiom a 
supposed Greek word, ' to cry out,' a sort of translation of 
its English name. Trumpet-wood. It has this name because 
its hollow stems and branches are used for the purpose of 
forming wind-instruments. The w ood is light, and it is often 
used for making fishing-floats, and the baik is manufactured 
into cordage. The ligneous part is very dry and will catch fire 
bv attrition; and of this the native Indians take advantage 
fi producing fire by rubbing the Cecropia against some 
harder wood. Tile spontaneous combustion of foiests is in 
some instances attributed to Ihe attrition of branches of this 
tree during a high wind. The fruits are crowded together 
like the acini of the common raspberry, and are not unlike 
that fruit in flavour. They are a favourite food of pigeons 
and other birds. The seeds of a plant nearly allied to 
Cecropia. called Musanga by the Africans ol the Gold 
Coast, are eatable as nuts. The Osage Orange, Murium 
nurantiara, belongs to this order. This plant is a tree with 
deciduous leaves, and spreading spiny bianchea, attaining 
a height of from 30 to GO feet. The leaves are ovate, 
acuminate, of a bright shining green, broad, with a cuspi- 
date point, and about 3 inches long and 2 inches broad. 
The spines are simple, rather strong, and about an inch in 
length. The flower* are mull and greenish, with a slight 
tinge of yellow. The fruit has the sue «nd appearance of 
a large Sev ille orange. It consists of radiating, elongated 
cells, terminating in a tuberculated surface, and containing 
numerous seeds. When pressed a considerable quantity ol" 
a sweetish ruilkv fluid exude*, which coagulate* .m expo- 
sure to the air. This tree is a native of North Araenca.1 
is found on the banks of the Ked River uvd . iji 
valleys. It was first obtained fiom the <->»agc Indiana, irvta 
which it has derived the name of Osage oran *m***» 
this plant were first sent to England i;i 1M<< «™1 
■• .<!»! plants now growing in this «.<. rr.-\ 1^4^H 
j ■ -.tit ©f this plant, when ripe, i* . .t ri 
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although it ]>ossesscs no injurious properties, it is not any- 
where used as an article of diet. In some eases the fruit 
has been brought to perfection in Europe. The wood of this 
tree is of a bright yellow colour, and is very fine-grained 
and elastic, and on this account it is used by the American 
Indians for bows. Hence it is called in America yellow-w ood 
and bow-wood. Attempts have been made on the Continent 
to feed silk-worms on the leaves of this tree, instead of 
those of the mulberry, but the attempt has not been found 
to be successful. It seems to bear the climate of Great 
Britain well, and promises to become a valuable addition to 
our timber trees. It is easily propagated by cuttings of 
the roots or by layers, and it will grow in almost any kind 
of soil. The name Madura was given to this plant by 
Nuttall, in honour of Mr. Wm. Maclurc of the United 
States, who is well known for his labours in the natural his- 
tory of North America. The genus Borya, named after Bory 
St. Vincent, a French naturalist who investigated the 
botany of the Mauritius and the Island of Bourbon, yields 
several shrubs which arc cultivated in Kurope. They are 
deciduous shrubs, growing to the height ol from 6 to 12 
feet, and having a dark brown or purple bark, and small 
dark green opposite leaves. About six species have been 
described : they are all of them natives of North America. 

iLindley's 'Xaturul System ; Loudon, Arb. et Frut. 
Brit. ; Cyclojxrdia of Plants ; Burnett's Outlines.) 

URUBU. [Tcrkky Buzzard.] 

URUMIYEH, LAKE. [Azkrbuan ; Persia.] 

URUS. [Bison, vol. iv., p. 403; Ox, vol. xvii., pp. 
77-78.1 

URVILLE, J. DUMONT D\ a French navigator and 
naturalist. He is known in the scientific world as having 
made several valuable contiibutions to the science of 
botany. One of his earliest contiibutions to botany was a 
memoir on the plants which lie had himself collected in 
the Grecian islands, and which was published at Paris in 
1822, with the title * Enumeratio Plantarum quasin insulis 
Archipelagi aut Littoribus Ponti Euxini, annis 1819 et 
1820, collegit atque detexit." In the Memoirs of the Lin- 
na-an Society of Paris in 1826, he published a Flora of 
Falkland's Island, with the title ' Flore des Malouines.' In 
the sixth volume of the ' Annates des Sciences Naturelles ' 
he published an essay on the distribution of the ferns over 
the surface of the earth. These are his principal labours 
as a botanist, but D'Urville will be better known to poste- 
rity as an able, persevering, and successful navigator. In 
1826 he was appointed by the king of France to the com- 
mand of the frigate ' Astrolabe,' for the purpose of making 
a voyage in search of information with regard to the un- 
fortunate La Perousc and his companions. The vessel 
left Toulon in March, 1826, and continued out till 1829. 
During the first part of his voyage D'Urville failed of 
attaining the object of his voyage, but having put in at 
Hobart Town in Van Diemen's Land, he heard that Cap- 
tain Dillon had obtained information with regard to the 
object of his search at the island of Vanikoro, or Malicolo. 
He accordingly sailed for that island, and reached it in 
January, 1828. Here In? found undoubted evidence of the 
wreck of the two frigates, on the breakers of this island, 
which were under the command of La Perousc. This 
island is one of the croup called Solomon's Islands, in 
11° 41' S. lat. and 167° E. long. Having ascertained 
that the lives of many of the sailors had been saved from 
the wreck, hut that they had built another vessel and 
sailed from the island, D'Urville erected a monument to 
the memory of those who perished, and returned home. 
Some of the portions of the wTccks of the two vessels were 
recovered. During this voyage very important surveys of 
coasts and islands were made ; among them a survey of 
the north part of New Zealand, Tongatabou, Fidjee Archi- 
neUgo, Loyalty, Deliverance, New Britain. New Ireland, 
NeAr Guinea, Fataka, Vanikoro, Hogollu, Guam, and the 
Moluccas. A full account of this memorable voyage was 
published in 1810 and successive years, by D'Urville. 
This work is a splendid contribution to science. The five 
volumes descriptive of the voyage were written by D'Ur- 
ville ; one volume, on the botany of the islands of the 
South Seas, was written by Lesson and Richard ; one 
volume, on the entomology, by Hoisduval ; and four vo- 
lumes on the zoology of the same districts, by Quoi and 
Gaimard. The work was accompanied by un atlas of 
43 maps. 243 plates of views, portraits of natives, Sec. 
and above 100 plates of objects in natural history. The 



: iana uius mscoverea oy u urvuie ne nanieu alters 
l* Adelie. He was of opinion that • this land turrwto 
greater portion of the polar circle, and will pre*-; 
If at all points to the manner who is bold ewwifce ; 



title of this work is • Voyage dc la Corvette l'A*trol»i». 
execute par ordre du Roi pendant les anne-cs 1826, \*Z 
1828, 1829,' Paris, 8vo., plates folio. 

In 18117 D'Urville had placed under his command ihrf-- 
gates * Astrolabe' and ' Zele,' for the purpose of mika 
a voyage to the South Pole. In a first attempt he rvtrh« 
the latitude 64", and explored to some extent whit L ; 
thought to be a new coast ; he was obliged however It 
retire on account of the icebergs. Having reraaur.fi: 
some time at Conception, he made a second alterant, ix 
discovered a coast at 66° 33' S. lat. and 138" 21' E. kar 
He found himself here close to the south magnetic p* 
the magnetic needle becoming 1 nearly vertical. The ton 
thus discovered appeared one mass of ice, but portion 
rock here and there projected, flora which specimens «.i 
obtained by means of a boat's crew. It appears that >.j 
same land was discovered the same day by an Amenr 
vessel in lat. 64° 20', and 154° 18' E. long. It is aho&». 
that the expedition now in the South Sea, under the «c 
mand of Captain Ross, has reached the south latitude*! 
The land thus discovered by D'Urville he named after b 
wife Adelie. 
the 

itself at all points 

fortunate enough to clear the mass of ice which cm. 
girdles it.' On his return to Paris he published an arrv 
of this expedition with the official reports of the mime 
of marine, under the title ' Expedition au Pole Aurinl i 
dans l'Oceane des Corvettes de sa Majestc,' Paris, 1KB 

This brave sailor and excellent man met withhudnn 
on the 8th of May. 1842, by the unfortunate nulla* m 
dent that occurred between Versailles and Meudoo. r. 
which himself, with his wife and son, and nearly in 
fellow passengers, were killed. Kunth's genus of tapiaa 
ceous plants, L'rrillea, was named in honour of him. 

(Nautical Magazine, 1832 to 1840; Biscboff, UMd 
tier Botatnk.) 
USANCE. [Bill of Exchange.] 
USBEG, or USBECK. [Tartars, p. 75 ; Tnutanv 
USE. A use, at common law, was a beneficial mf** 
in land, distinct from the legal property therein. The <r- 
gin of uses is derived by Gilbert (Law of Uses, 3) tea t 
title under the civil law, which allows of a.n usufnterc^ 
interest, distinct from the substance of the thing it»rf.a* 
which was called in that law the Jidei commisiio. He*" 
it was introduced by the clergy, who were master* ■* 
civil law, and who, ' when they were prohibited from uus 
anything in mortmain, after several evasions by parch- 
ing lands of their own tenants, suffering recovene*. f* 
chasing lands round the church and making them riW v 
yards by bull from the pope, at last invented tiu»*»! 1 
conveying lands to others to their own use ; and thu » 
ing properly matter of equity, it met with a very fe* 
able const ruction from the judge of the Chancer? e»w 
who was in those days commonly a clergyman. Tnu»'^ 
way of settlement began ; but it more generally P"'*; 
among all ranks and conditions of men bv reason ■ ■ J 
civil commotions between the houses of York axr> 
caster, to secrete the possessions, and to preserve uVa ' 
their issue, notwithstanding attainders; and hence t*-' 
the limitation of uses with power of revocation. » 
whatever may have been the origin of uses, it » " 
that the desire of effecting frequent and secret t™ 0 *"^ 
property without resorting to tne simple and public 
of conveyance of the common law, as well as the M " 
desire to dispose of property by devise, which the coc » 
law did not allow, led to an early adoption of the h""^ 

The requisites and qualities of a use, a* existing p*"'- 
to the statute 27 Hen. VIII., c. 10, will be best urxJ^- 
by a reference to the definition given of it by Lort > Jjr . 
namely, ' a confidence reposed in some other, not »■ * 
out of land, but as a thing collateral, annexed in p* ; 
the estate of the land, and to the P*^"/ 0 ."^^,,^.* 



for which cestui i/ue me has no remedy but by *'fP~ t 
Chancery. 1 (Co. Lit ., 272 b.) ( 1 1 It was a coup** 
therefore, with respect to the feoffee \ 
held indispensable that there should be 

lis requisite it was held ttiau 



person. For want of this requi 
poration could not be seised to a use 



* - . I i , it .» 



issuing out of the land, but as a thing col J a i e ^i^ U 



legal charge, as a rent, issues directly out of the 
a use was not a part of, but an incident to. 
depending on certain adjuncts ; for it a*"* 1 M 
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3) annexed in privity to the estate, that is to ray. it must 
tnnd or fall with the legal estate of him who stands seised 
:> the use, and is not binding upon persons coming in by a 
uperiorand independent title. Thus if a feoffment had 
••('ii made to A for life to his own use, with remainder to 
t in fee for the use of C, and afterwards A had enfeoffed 

> in fee — in this case D, as he did not take the identical 
state in the land to which the use in favour of C was at- 
ached. would not, unless he took the estate with notice of 
he use, have been bound by C's equitable claim. And for 
he same reason neither the lord coming in by escheat nor 

disseisor could be liable to the execution of a use : the 
jrd. because he claims by title paramount ; a disseisor, be- 
ause his possession is adverse. (4) A use is also said 
j be annexed tn privity to the person. In order to en- 
it le the cestui que use to relief in equity, he was obliged 
o show that the person against whom fie proceeded had 
otice of the use, or, as it is now called, of the trust, at the 
ime of his taking the estate. With respect to the original 
rninteeto uses, this privity must of course exist ; and with 
espect to assigns, if they took the estate with actual no- 
ice of the use, they were of course privy to it, and bound 

0 give it effect, whether thev had paid a valuable eonsi- 
eration or not ; while if they were volunteers, t. e. if they 
tKik the estate without consideration, they were always 
onsidered as affected with notice by presumption of law, 
nd therefore bound. (5) The cestui que use had no re- 
ledy but by subpoena in Chancery. Originally the only 
ledge for the due execution of a use was the faith and 
itegrity of the feoffee to uses, as the cestui que use could 
htain no relief in the courts of common law ; but John 

1 altham, bishop of Salisbury, who was chancellor in the 
;ign of Richard II., invented the writ of subpoena, whereby 
M feoffee or trustee was liable to be summoned into Chan- 
try to answer upon oath as to the execution of his trust. 

A use was descendible, according to the rules of the 
mmon law respecting estates of inheritance ; the courts 
equity having in this case followed the maxim that 
luitus sequitur legem. It was also alienable by deed, and 
.-visable before the statute of wills, the courts of equity 
iving favoured this method of evading the strictness of 
ie common law, which allowed no transfer of land with- 
it the ceremony of livery of seisin. But the cestui que 
<e, with respect to the legal ownership, had still neither 
s tn re nor ad rem. The feoffee was still complete 
vner of the land at law. He performed the feudal duties, 
s wife had dower, and his estate was subject to wardship, 
lief, &c. He might sell the lands, and forfeit them for 
eason or felony. 

By the 15 Rich. II., c, 5, it was enacted that lands con- 
-\ cd to the use of religious houses or bodies corporate 
mild be subject to the statutes of mortmain ; and thissta- 
tU was afterwards extended by the 23 Hen. VIII., c. 10, 

> a* to render void declarations of uses for parish churches, 
lapeb, churchwardens, companies, &c, erected by com- 
iuii consent, and not being bodies corporate. By the 21 
. II., c. 3, forfeitures for treason were extended to lands 
hereof the person was seised as cestui que use. But the 
rst important statute with respect to uses was the 1 Rich. 
IL, e. I, which gave the cestui qua use the power to ali- 
iate the possession as well as the use, and was evidently 
itended for the benefit of purchasers ; but so far from 
t ing effectual for that purpose, it rather increased the fa- 
il ities for frauds upon them : for as it did not deprive the 
•offees of the power of alienation, they had it still in 
ieir power, by alienating the land for a valuable con- 
ization and without notice, to defeat the conveyances of 

he cestui que use ; besides which the feoffees and cestui 
<ie use often colluded together, and, by making separate 
onveyauces, purposely defeated each other's alienation 
>r the purpose of deceiving purchasers. The 1 Hen. VII. 
jade an action of formedon maintainable against the 
'i mors. t. e. the persons in receipt of the profits of lands 
ntVutfed to uses. It having been found that by the intro- 
uet ion of uses lords lost the benefit of wardship, it was 
irovided by the 4 Hen. VII., c. 17, that the heir of cestui 
fM use of lands held by knight-service, being within age, 
hould be in ward, and.' being of full age, should pay re- 
ief; and, for the benefit of the heir of cestui que use, it 



and of the staple. The lands of cestui oue use held in 
socage were also made liable to satisfy to the lord his re- 
lief, neriot, and other duties. Cestui que use was also al- 
lowed to have the same advantages as if he had been 
tenant of the land. And, lastly, the lands of cestui que use, 
being a bondman, were made seizable by the lord. 

The system of uses having been found to produce many 
inconveniences, notwithstanding the statutes which had 
been passed from time to time to modify them, it was 
thought a remedy would be found by joining the possession 
to the use, or, as it is usually termed, transferring uses into 
possession. With this view the statute of 27 Hen. VIII., 
c. 10. commonly called the Statute of Uses, was parsed, 
which enacted, that where any person or persons stood or 
were seised, or at any time thereafter should happen to be 
seised of any honours or other hereditaments to the use, 
confidence, or trust of any other person or persons, or of 
any body politic, by any manner of means whatsoever it 
should be, that in every such case all such person and 
persons, and bodies politic, that had or thereafter should 
nave any such use, confidence, or trust in fee simple, fee 
tail for term of life, or for years or otherwise, or any use, 
confidence, or trust in remainder or reverter, should from 
thenceforth stand and be seised, deemed, and adjudged in 
lawful seisin, estate, and possession of, and in the same 
honours and hereditaments with their appurtenances, to 
all intents, constructions, and purposes in the law, and in 
all such like estates as they had or should have in use, 
trust, or confidence of or in the same ; and that the estate, 
title, right, and possession that was in such person or 

Croons that were or thereafter should be seised of any 
ids, tenements, or hereditaments, to the use, confidence, 
or trust of any such person or persons, or of any body 
politic, should be from thenceforth clearly deemed and 
adjudged to be in him or them that had or should have 



such use, confidence, or trust, after suc*h quality, manner, 

to 

confidence, or trust that was in them. 



form, and condition as they had before in or to the use 



also 



prov 



ided that he should have an action neainst 



"» ?u*rdian for waste. By the 19 Hen. VII., c. 15, the 
ands of cestui que use were made subject to execution 
iff debts by judgment, recogniiance, statute merchant, j 



The statute then provides for the case of several per- 
sons being jointly seised to the use of any of them; 
and contains two savings, 1st, To all persons (other than 
persons who were seised or thereafter should be seised of 
any lands, tenements, or hereditaments, to any use, con- 
fidence, or trust} all such right, title, entry, interest, pos- 
session, writs, and action, as they had or might have nad 
before the making of the Act ; and 2nd, To all persons 
seised to any use, all such former rights as they had to their 
own proper use in. or to any manors or hereditaments 
whereof they should be seised to any other use. 

It has been questioned whether or not the legislature 
intended by this act to put an end to the system of uses ; 
nevertheless it was soon settled that it had not that effect, 
but that uses might still as formerly be raised, upon which 
the statute would instantly operate! However, some modi- 
fications of the system were introduced. Before the statute 
a mere agreement for sale, without words of inheritance, 
was sufficient to pass the equitable fee to the vendee ; but 
by the 27 Hen. VIII., c. 16, it was enacted that no con- 
tract should transfer the legal estate in the fee, unless it 
were made by deed enrolled. [Bargain and Sale.] And 
it was resolved by the judges that words of inheritance 
were necessary to pass the fee at law. Indeed no contract 
importing a future conveyance, even though made by deed 
enrolled, and containing words of inheritance, would now 
be held to transfer the legal estate under the Statute of 
Uses, though it would entitle the vendee in equity to call 
for a regular conveyance. A further modification of the 
system of uses was introduced by the seventh section of the 
Statute of Frauds (29 Car. II., c. 3), which required that 
all declarations of trusts or confidences of lands, tenements, 
or hereditaments (which might formerly have been created 
by parol), should be manifested and proved by writing, 
signed by the party by w hom it is declared. [Thi'st.J 

In order to. raise a use which the statute will turn into a 
possession, it is necessary that there should be, 1st, one 
person seised to the use of another, in esse ; 2nd, a use 
in esse, limited in possession, reversion, or remainder. 
The use may be either express, as where lands are con- 
veved to A and his heirs in trust for B and his heirs, or in 
confidence that he and they shall take the profits, or where 
a vendee, for a valuable consideration, conveys by bargain 
and sale enrolled, in both which cases the legal estate 
vests in the grantee or bargainee by the statute ; or it 
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may be tmplted, as where a feoffment is made without con- 
sideration or declaration of the use, in which case the use 
results, and *he estate returns to the grantor. 

It was settled by the courts of law that the statute could 
not operate except upon an estate of freehold, and that 
therefore copyhold and leasehold estates are not affected 
by it. A term of years may of course be created out of a 
freehold estate by way of use, but when once subsisting 
cannot be conveyed to uses. If, therefore, a term were 
assigned to A to the use of B, the legal estate would re- 
main in A, who however would be considered in equity as 
a trustee fur B. 

By the operation of the Statute of Uses, a man may, 
through the medium of a feoffee or releasee, make a con- 
veyance to his wife, which he could not do at common 
law (Litt.. s. 168: Co. Litt., 112 a.). In like manner a 
married woman, having a power, r. e. a right to limit a 
use, may appoint to her husband. 

At common law a man could not limit a remainder to 
himself, nor could he limit it to his heirs so as to make 
un take as purchasers, without departing with the whole 
fee simple out of his person 'Dyer, 156 a, fol. 24 : Co. Litt., 
22 b.\ but he may do so by means of a conveyance 
operating under the 8tatute of Uses. 

It is a rule of the common law that joint tenants cannot 1 
take at different periods. (1 Co., 100. b. 2.) Again, by its I 
rules, a fee could not be limited upon a fee ; a freehold j 
could not be made to commence in ftituro, and an estate 
could not be made to cease by matter ex pv*t facto, so as 
to let in another limitation before the expiration of the 
former. [Rkmaindkr.J But limitations of the above 
kinds may be made to take effect under the statute of 
uses. Such limitations are called shifting or secondary 
aa I springing uses ; and future or contingent uses. 

Slufting or Secondary Uses are properly such as take 
effec t in derogation of some other estate, and are either 
limited expressly by the deed, or are authorised to be 
.<eated by some person named in the deed : as if an es- 
l nte were "limited to the use of A and his heirs, with a 
proviso that if B pay 10/. the estate shall go to B and his 
heirs. Shifting uses seem to have existed before the sta- 
tute, when, as the leifal estate remained in the feoffees the 
rule of the common law, which did not allow the fee to 
t hange from one to another except upon breach of a con- 
ditio:] annexed to the estate at its creation, was not vio- 
lated. They are now of constant occurrence in settle- 
ments of property. [Skttlkme.vt.] The rules against 
perpetuities in settlements of property are applicable to 
shifting uses, which must be limited to take effect within 
the same period, namely, that of a lite or lives in being, 
and twenty-one years afterwards, unlet* where Ihey are to 
take effect after an estate tail, in which case, as the tenant 
in tail may defeat the use by barring the estate tail, such a 
limitation has no tendency to a perpetuity. 

Springing Uses, though often confounded with shifting 
uses, are more properly such as are limited to arise in a 
future event where no previous use is limited ; as in the 
case of a bargain and sale to take effect ten years hence, 
where the use in the mean time remains in'the grantor. 
They are subject to the same limits as shifting uses. 

Future or Contingent Uses are properly such as are li- 
mited to take effect as remainders: such as a use to the 
tiret unborn son of At after a limitation to him for life or 
for years determinable with his life. The rule of law, that 
a vested freehold must precede a contingent remainder, 
did not apply before the statute to contingent uses, because 
the freehold remained in the feoffees ; but, since the sta- 
tute, they are subject in this respect to the rules of con- 
tingent remainders. [Rkmaindrr.] 

A right to create a shifting or future use given to some 
airent or person nominated in the deed is called a p»itrer. 
Every power of this kind is a power of revocation and new 
appointment ; for the new uses and estates created by the 
execution of the power must necessarily in so far revoke 
and defeat the previously existing uses. Sometimes an 
express power of revocation is given to the donee of the 
power, but this is unnecessary. 

Powers deriving their effect from the statute of uses are 
of three kinds. Ut, powers ajrpendant and appurtenant , 
which are so termed because they strictly depend upon the 
estate limited to th» person to whom they are given, and 
take effect, when executed, either whollv or in part out 
of that estate : as when a man is tenant for life with a 



power of granting leases in possession for terms of jvaa 
2nd, potrers collateral or in gross, which are powers givr 
to a person who had an interest in the estate at the v.z.- 
of the execution of the deed creating the power, or ! 
whom an estate is given by that deed, upon which the 
tates to be created by the power will not attach. A poar 
reserved by a person who being seised in Tee simple settle 
his estate upon others, and a power to a tenant for lit : 
appoint the estate after his death among his children, or t 
jointure his wife out of it, are powers of tliis kinj. I' 
seems also that a power given to a stranger, who hd» s 
estate to charge the estate for his own benefit, it, a pout- 
in gross : 3rd, poicers simply collateral, w hich are p©»rs 
given to a person who has no interest in the land, and &, 
whom no estate is given, to dispose of or charge tht «* 
tate for the benefit of some other persons. The murf i- 
miliar instance of such powers is that of a power given i 
a stranger to revoke a settlement, and appoint new • 
other persons named in or pointed out by the deed. 

The law relating to the creation, execution, and eru: 
guishment of powers forms in itself a most extensive tu 
important branch of law learning, of w hich it is impc.rs«h* 
to give even an outline within the limits of this arbct 
but which will be found fully discussed in Sugden's 7V . 
Use of Potrert. 

Much discussion has arisen as to the mode in which til 
statute is to be considered to operate in the case of tutu 
and contingent uses. Thus, if a feoffment were mad i 
A and his heirs, to the use of B and his heirs. un'.I 1 
should pay a sum of money, and then to the use of C tt< 
his heirs, the use is executed in B and his heirs by tfc< 
statute ; and this use, being co-extensive with the 
A, there can be no actual seisin afterwards remaining h 
him : but when C pays the money, the use is executed v 
him, and the question then is, out of whose seisin !( 
shifting use is served. To avoid this difficulty it was xi: 
that though no actual seisin remained in A, yet, upon t* 
cessor of the use to B and his heirs, the original seism rt- 
verted to A for the purpose of serving the secondary nst. 
and this supposed possibility of reverter, upon payment d 
the money, was called the possibility of seisin, or scim ' - 
Juris. The same principle was applied to limitations,*!^ 
as that to the use of A lor life, remainder to the use of hi 
unborn son in tail, remainder to the use of B in fee. Tb 
consequence of this doctrine was considered to be that, c 
a contingent use were divested, an actual entry must tv 
made to revest it. although a right of entry is sufficient U 
support a contingent remainder at common law : fron 
which it would result that as, by force of this scintilla, tic 
feoffees might enter to revest the contingent uses, tht 
might also divest themselves of this right of entry by feoff- 
ment, release or otherwise, and so prevent the uses froa 
ever arising. But the better construction of the statLV 
seems to be that, upon a conveyance to uses operating tn 
transmutation of possession, as a feoffment or lease a v 
release, immediately after the first estate is executed, tht 
releasees to uses are divested of the whole estate ; tht 
estates limited previously to the contingent uses take effect 
as legal estates ; the contingent uses take effect as ther 
arise, by force of and in relation to the seisin of the re- 
leasees under the deed : and any vested remainders t»kr 
effect according to the deed, subject to open and let in (hi 
contingent uses. (See Sugden, Treatise of Poicrrs, 2aJ 
12-47.) 

As the Statute of Uses- was made previously to the Sta- 
tute of Wills f32 & 34 Hen. VIII.), it has been question^ 
whether the former can be held to apply to tlje latter 
but as, before the statute, devises of the use were permittee!, 
so, since the statute, the courts have uniformly held that 
where a devise is made to a use, the intention of the test»- 
tor must be taken to be that the devisee of the use hhuu.'.i 
have the legal estate. 

By a constniction of the Statute of Uses adopted sew 
after it was passed, the grounds of which it is not ca»y to 
understand, it was settled that a use could not be limited 
on a use. that is, that the statute would operate on the tir>t 
declaration of use only: so that if. by bargain and sale. * 
use in lands were limited to A and his heirs to trust, or bt 
the use of B and his heirs, the statute would vest the lera. 
estate in A without adverting to the use declared in favour 
of B. The Conit of Chancery availed itself of this con- 
stniction to revive Uses under the name of Tntsts ; awl 
it was determined that A was, in the case above mentioned. 
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s. trustee fur B of the beneficial interest in the land. It is 
not true however, as has been said by Lord Hardwicke, 
chat the Statute of Uses ' has had no other effect than to 
uld at most three words to a conveyance ;' for the Court 
jf Chancery, availing itself of its exclusive jurisdiction over 
rusts, and aware of the mischiefs attendant upon uses 
oefore the statute, has gradually established a system well 
idapted to answer the exigencies of family settlements and 
provisions, without producing any of those evils which the 
•tatute of Henry VIII. was intended to remedy. [Trust 
\nd Trustkk.] 

The subject of this article is elaborately treated in San- 
lers, ' On Uses and Trusts;* and in Gilbert. ' On Uses," by 
Sugden. 

USES, CHARITABLE AND SUPERSTITIOUS. The 
erm 'Charitable use,' as understood in law, is of very ex- 
tensive application, and includes dispositions of property 
which canuot with any propriety be described as charitable, 
jut which are so called with reference to the purposes enu- 
merated in the statute 43 Eliz., c. 4, or such as are con- 
sidered analogous to them. That statute enacted that the 
Commissioners thereby empowered should inquire as to 
the lands, «kc. given by well-disposed people 'for relief of 
cged, impotent, and poor people ; for maintenance of sick 
tnd maimed soldiers and mariners; schools of learning, 
>ee-*chools, and scholars in universities; for repair of 
ndges, ports, havens, causeways, churches, sea-banks, 
uid highways ; for education and preferment of orphans ; 
or or towards the relief, stock, or maintenance of nouses 
if correction ; for marriage of poor maids ; for supportation, 
ud, and help of young tradesmen, handicraftsmen, and 
arsons decayed ; and for relief or redemption of prisoners 
vnd captives, and for aid or ease of any poor inhabitants 
-onceming payment of fifteens, setting out of soldiers, and 
>'.lier taxes.' "Many gifts not within the letter have been 
ie!d to be within the equitable construction of this statute ; 
-nd when the gift is to charity in general, without any 

► articular purpose being specified, it will be carried into 
• ffect either by the Crown or the Court of Chancery, upon 
principles which the determinations of that court have 

published. The term ' Charitable us*?,' in law, is applied 
- xclusively to gifts for what are called public chanties, 

ric objects of which are not .particular individuals, - but a 
- 1 as> or the public in general. 

A superstitious use, in its original sense, was where j 
-ands, tenements, rents, goods or chatties, were given, 
ocured, or appointed for or towards any of the following 
j urposes, viz. : the maintenance of a priest or chaplain 
<-» say mass ; for the maintenance of a priest or other 
1 1 an to pray for the soul of any dead man in such a 

r Hirch or elsewhere ; to have or maintain perpetual 
>h>iu, lamps, torches, &c, to be used at certain times, 

0 help to save the souls of men out of purgatory, 
tec the 15 Rich. II., c. 5 ; 23 Hen. VIII., c. 10; and 

1 Ed. VL,c. 14. The statute of Richard [L was passed 
or the purpose of subjecting lands conveyed to uses to 

Ian of mortmain. Hie statute of Henry VIII. relates 
. i ily to assurances of lands to churches and chapels, which, 
C lor a longer term than 20 years, it declares to be abso- 
utelyvoid. By the 1st of Edward VI. certain supersti- 

1 ou uses then existing were forfeited to the king, but the 
.tatute has no prospective operation. There is no statute 
rasdung superstitious uses void generally, but the king as 
>fc»ad of the commonwealth, and as intrusted by the com- 
n on law to see that nothing is done in maintenance or 
propagation of a false religion, was considered entitled 

> pray a discovery of a trust to a superstitious use, and to 
iroer the property to be applied to a proper use. The 
aiM principle has been applied to many cases of gifts of 
property for purposes which cannot properly be classed as 
superstitious uses, but are either expressly prohibited by the 

aw of the country or contrary to its policy. A change in 
the doctrine of superstitious uses has been made by the 

2 and J Wm. IV., c. 115, which puts persons professing 
the Roman Catholic religion upon the same footing, with 
respect to their schools, places for religious worship, edu- 
cation and charitable purposes, as Protestant dissenters; 
with respect to whom the doctrine of the court is, that it 
will ailruinister a fund to maintain a society of Protestant 
dissenters promoting no doctrine contrary to law, though 
at una nee with that of the Established Church. The 2 and 

3 Win. IV., c 115, is retrospective. (2 ML and K., 225.) 
The Court of Chancery has a general jurisdiction over 



] property given for charitable purposes, and the regular 
mode in which matters relating to charities are brought 
before it is by information by the attorney-general on be- 
half of the crown. 

The Court of Chancery adopts a very liberal construction 
of gifts for charitable purposes; and there are numerous ca»es 
of gilts for objects not within the letter of the statute of Eli- 
zabeth which have been considered to be within the equit- 
able meaning of the word charity as understood in that 
court, and have been administered accordingly. And 
when 8 gift is made for charity generally, without any 
purpose specified, if the gift be t o trustees, the court 
will order a scheme to be prepared for the direction of the 
trustees in the administration of the trust; and where the 
declared object is charity, but no trust has been interposed, 
the right to dispose of the property, and to declare the 
rticular charitable purposes to which it is to be applied, 
longs to the Crown by sign manual. Where the par- 
ticular objects which the donor had in view fail, either 
wholly or in part, the court adopts what is called the prin- 
ciple of administration cy-vres, that is, it directs the pro- 
perty to be applied to worthy objects in its judgment most 
nearly resembling those which have failed, or when more 
than one charity has been named by the donor, to such of 
the others as are still subsisting. When the revenue of the 
property increases from any cause, the increase goes to the 
charity, if it appear to have been the intention of the donor 
that the whole should be disposed of in that manner ; other- 
wise the increase will go to the legal representative of the 
donor. In cases where the levcrt'.ie of the property was dis- 
tributable among several charities, tne question has been, in 
what manner the increase of income was to be disposed of 
among them. The principle established by the cases 
seems to be, that a charity to which a fixed annual sum 
has been given has no right to participate in the increase, 
but that one entitled with the other charities to a propor- 
tionate part of the original income will have a right to a 
similar proportion of the increase. 

When property is given to a superstitious use, or for a 
charitable purpose which the law will not allow to be car- 
ried into effect, the court, upon the not very satisfactory- 
ground that the property was meant for a charity, will 
apply it to some other charity of which it approves. In 
the words of Sir William Grant, 'Whenever a testator is 
disposed to be charitable in his own way and upon his own 
principles, we are not content with disappointing his inten- 
tion, if disapproved by us : but we make him c haritable in 
our way and on our principles. If once we discover in 
him any charitable intention, that is supposed to be so 
liberal as to take in objects not only not within his inten- 
tion, but wholly adverse to it' :,7 \es.,4'Ju.) If the super- 
stitious use be one which the court considers charitable, 
the fund goes to the king to be disposed of to such chari- 
table uses as he shall direct by sign-manual : if the use be 
not charitable, the gift is merely void, and the property will 
go to the donor's representative. (2 M. and K., 684. i 

The regular mode of proceeding in cases of abuse of 
charitable funds is by way of information in the name of 
the attorney-general on behalf of the crown. In informa- 
tions with respect to charities the Court of Chancery always 
requires a person to be joined with the attorney-geiieia.. 
who is styled the relator, and is answerable for the con- 
duct and costs of the suit. This is done because the 
crown never pays costs, in order to protect the defendants 
by making the relator pay the costs, should the suit appear 
to have been improperly instituted. 

The above-mentionea Act of the 43rd of Eliz. empowered 
the Court of Chancery to issue commissions to inquire 
into the abuse or misapplication of property given lor 
charitable purposes, but the proceedings under this act were 
found so unsatisfactory that they gradually fell into disuse, 
and recourse was again had to the original method of pro- 
cedure by information. 

By the 52 Geo. III., c. 101, commonly called Sir Samuel 
Romilly's Act, the legislature provided a summary remedy 
in cases of abuses of charitable trusts, or where the aid of 
the Court of Chancery was required for the administration 
of them. That act empowered any two or more persons 
to present a petition to a court of equity praying the requi- 
site relief, which the court might thereupon grant in a sum- 
mary manner. 

By the 59 Geo. III., c. 91. continued by the 2 Wm. IV., c. 
57, the attorney-general was empowered to institute a suit 
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by information without a relator, upon five or more of the 
commissioners of charities thereby appointed certifying 
that tlie case was qne requiring the interference of the 
court. 

The jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery over property 
given to charity must be distinguished from the authority 
frequently exercised by the lord chancellor or lord keeper 
as visitor of charities. Charities are either under the ma- 
nagement of individual trustees, or are established by charter 
as eleemosynary corporations. On the institution of a cor- 
porate charity, a visitorial jurisdiction arises of common right 
to the founder and his heirs, whether he be the king or a 
private person, or to those whom the founder has appointed 
for that purpose ; and the office of visitor is to determine 
the differences of the members of the society, and to superin- 
tend generally the government of the body, in accordance 
with the statutes originally propounded by the founder. 
With this visitorial power the Court of Chancery has no- 
thing to do, its right of interference being confined entirely 
to the administration of 'the property. When the charity 
h of royal foundation, the visitorial power of the king is ex- 
ercised by the lord chancellor as his representative ; and 
even where the founder of the charity was a private person, 
»f he has made no appointment of a visitor, and if his heir 
cannot be discovered, or has become lunatic, the visito- 
rial power, rather than that the charity should not be visited 
at all, results to the crown, and, as in the case of royal 
foundations, is exercised by the lord chancellor. The 
mode of application in these cases is not by way of in- 
formation, but by petition addressed to the Great Seal. 

Certain restrictions have been put upon the power of 
making gifts of property to charitable uses by the 9th of 
Geo. II., c. 36, commonly, though improperly, called the 
Mortmain Act. By it devises of land and bequests of 
monev to be laid out on land or in any interest .in land are 
declared void. Fur an explanation of the provisions of this 
acl, see Mortmain. 

(See Duke's Law of Charitable Uses ; Boyle, Law of 
Charities.) 

USHER (in Latin Vsterim\ JAMES, a most learned 
and distinguished Irish prelate, was bora at Dublin, 4th 
January, 1580. His father, the descendant of an antient 
family, founded by an Englishman of the name of Nevil, 
who in exchange for that had assumed the name of his 
office on coming over to Ireland with Henry ll.*s son John 
in the quality of usher, about 1185, was Arnold Usher, one 
of the six clerks of the Irish court of chancery ; his mother 
was a daughter of James Stanyhurst, who was thrice 
elected speaker of the Irish house of commons, and held 
the offices of one of the masters in chancery and recorder 
of the city of Dublin. A brother of his father's, Henry 
Usher (about whom there is an article in Bayle), was 
archbishop of Armagh from 1595 to 1613: a brother of his 
mother's was Richard Stanyhurst, who (as well as his sister 
and his father) latterly became a Roman Catholic, and is 
the author of a translation of the first four books of the 
*Mn> id ' into English hexameters, besides several learned 
theological and historical works, of one of which, his ( 
'Descnptio Hiberniir,' an English translation is printed in 
Holinshed's Chronicles. 

Usher, who was his fathers eldest son, is said to have 
been taught to read by two aunts who had been blind 
from their cradle. He was then sent, at eight years of age, 

>y two secret political emissaries 
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hoot kept in Dublin by 
of King James of Scotland, Mr. (afterwards Sir) James 
Fuller ■ i and Mr. James Hamilton (afterwards created 
Viscount Clandeboye in the Irish peerage). The con- 
cealed political agents were excellent scholars and teachers, 
and Usher In after life used to attribute whatever pro- 
ficiency he had made in learning mainly to the five years 
during which he had the benefit of their instructions. 
From their wminary he proceeded in 1593 to the newlv- 
opencd university of Trinity College, Dublin, of which he 
was one of the first three students that were admitted. 

He had already acquired a high academic reputation, 
when in 1598 the death of his father, who had intended to 
educate him for the law, left him at liberty to follow his 
own inclinations, which led him 1o the study of theology. 
Upon coming to this determination he made over his 
paternal inheritance to his younger brothers and his sisters, 
only reserving a small annuity from the rental of the 
property (which it seems was much involved by lawsuits, 
as well" as otherwise encumbered). Having then taken 



his degree of M.A. in 1600, he was the next vearorJi-fi 
both deacon and priest by his uncle, the archbishop z 
Armagh. 

His first appointment, which he received veryjooaifV 
was of Sunday afternoon preacher before the state, o ^ 
was called, in Christ Churcli, Dublin. Two \ta*s »ba 
he mnde to England in 1603 and 1606, to tmrchuc Ixvt 
the firat time for the library of Trinity College, the *i: : 
time for himself, brought him into acquaintance witi S 
Thomas Bodley, Sir Robert Cotton, Camden, aid i 
distinguished persons of the dav, whose admiration a;/ 
to have been strongly excited* by the extensive a 
ments he had made at so early an age. From tins t 
he usually made a journey to England ever) - three c-i 
years, when his practice was to spend one monti 
Oxford, another at Cambridge, and the rest of ht» sv 
London, principally in the Cottonian Library. In In 
having proceeded bachelor of divinity, he was chow- ~ 
fessor of that faculty in his college, and this post he 
for the next thirteen years. This same year aki hf t 
made chancellor of the Cathedral of St. Patrick, h '.' 
he was unanimously chosen provost of Trinity Co'kt*. t 
declined the office, through an apprehension, it is *i 
its duties interfering with his studies. In 1612 he ta4 t 
degree of D.D. ; and the next year, being at Loud 1 : 
there published in 4to. his first work, entitled 'De lc6 
siarum Christianarum Succeasione et Statu :' it is t «> 
tinuation of Bishop Jewel's « Apology for the Chur 
England ' (also written in Latin) ; but it remain* itself -" 
finished both in this first edition and in the repn: - . <' 
Hanover in 1658, 8vo., and at London in 16X7. 4to. lie 
with his 4 Britannicarum Ecclesiarum Antiquitato i 
though in the last impression falsely described on tl< 

fage as ' Opus integrum ab auctore auctum et recosmiar- 
'sher had from the firet been a zealous oppcra-' 
popery, which he maintained the law ought to diK?" 
tenance not only as politically objectionable, but as k : i 
trous ; he was also in doctrine a decided Calvinut ir.d l kf 
destinarian ; and, besides being opposed to the An* 
principles, which were now coming into vogue, he aid -J 
profess in the matter of church government to hold" 
same high notions as to the divine right of episcopal] »•• 
many of the clergy. In consequence of all this tt W 
obtained the reputation of being inclined to Punting 
and some pains had to be taken by his friend* to 
the king's mind on this point ; but the representation^ 
were made bv influential persons in Ireland, and by l« 
himself, were so successful, that in 1620 James nomw 
him to the see of Meath. In 1623 he was made a b«k£ 
of the Irish privy council ; and in January. 1624. *b L; 
was in England (where he was detained by illnf** 
August, 1626) he was raised to the archbishop" 
Armagh and the primacy of the Irish church. 
years after this his life was passed tranquilly in II* * 
ministration of the affairs of h» see and the pro*f"»' ■ 
his studies. In 1631 he published, all at Dublin.^ 4 
certain writings of the old theologian Goderni 1 ' ■ 
defence of* predestination, with illustrations, under the-' 
of 'Godeschalci et Prcdestinariana; Controvert!* » 



motse Historia* (said to have been the first L»t'» 
printed in Ireland ) ; in 1632 a collection of letters 



bo.' 
of I * 

ftshops fromVhe sixtli'to' the thirteenth century, M*r JJ 
of ' Veterum Epistolarum Hibemicarum Syllogc : « ' 
his ' Emanuel, or a Treatise on the Incarnation of w« ^ 
of God,' reckoned one of his greatest performatwrv - 
reprinted in 1643 at Oxford, in 1645 and 1648 at w ^ 
in 4to., and again at London in 1670, in folio ; 
his celebrated * Britannicarum 
also several times reprinted. 
In the beginning of 1640 he 



overtoEngla*!;" 



the intention of staying a year or two at nw< 

He took up * 



lot* 
mi*; 
Mi** 



never again saw his native country, 
dence in the first instance at Oxford, and there p>> 
in 1641, a 4to. volume of theological dissertation*. ^ ^ 
the title of 1 Certain Brief Treatises.* ^""j^V."-" 
was plundered of nearly everything he possess? u . 
by an attack of the rebels upon his house at ^J*^- 
in the state of that country, it seems to have b«*" , 
needless for him to return to his archbishopric, 
the king, Charles L, conferred on him the »» ^ 
Carlisle, to be held in commendam : but of tni> s w 
to have made very littN ; and when soon » n ? r , nt fcdt 
of the bishops were confiscated by the parl»»» B, « 
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ot receive the pension of 4011/. a year that was allotted 
)T his support above once or twice. Meanwhile, con- 
nuing to reside mostly at Oxford, where he preached 
very Sunday at one or other of the churches, he published 
icre, in 1644, in 4to. an edition, in Greek and Latin, of 
ne Epistles of Polycarp and Ignatius, reprinted at London 
i 1047- Soon after this he left Oxford, and retired first to 
he house of hit son-in-law, Sir Timothy Tyrrell, at Cardiff ; 
hence, after a stay of six months, to the castle of St. Donate, 
n the invitation of the dowager Lady Stradling ; thence in 
G4G to London, to the house of his friend the countess of 
'eterborough, near Charing Cross. In 1647 he was chosen 
>reacher to the society of Lincoln's Inn, upon which he 
x>k up his residence in a suite of apartments provided for 
mi in the inn, and had his library, the only part of his 
ropcrty he had saved, removed thither. He preached 
•-• ii.ul> during term time in the chapel of the inn for 
early eight years. In 1647 he published his treatise 
De Romanse Ecclesise Symbolo,' and the next year his 
earned ' Dissertatio de Macedonum et Asianorum Anno 
. jlan.' In the end of the year 1648, during the negotia- 
ion between the king and the parliament about the settle- 
nent of the church, his majesty sent for Usher to come to 
lim at the Isle of Wight ; and here a scheme which had 
een drawn up by the archbishop seven years before, and 
"ien rejected by Charles, was now proposed by him anew, 
ut, although accepted by the king, was rejected by the 
arliamentary commissioners. It was published by Dr. 
ternard at London in 1658, under the title, by which it is 
ornmonly known, of ' The Reduction of Episcopacy to 
te Form of the Sy nodical government in the Antient 
i lurch." In 1650 Usher published at London, in folio, 
he first part of his great work, his ' Annales Veteris et 
s'ovi Testamenti,' which was followed by the second part 
i 1654 : other editions of both parts, all in folio, appeared 
t Paris in 1673, at Bremen in 1675, and at Geneva (the 
est j in 1722. The only other works he sent to the press 
• ere his ' Eprstola ad Luduvicum Capellum de Variantibus 
\ xtus Hebraici Lectionibus,' 4to. London, 1652; and his 
Syntagma de Gneca LXX. interpretum Vereione.' 4to. 
.ondon, 1655, and again Lipsise, 1695. He died at Lady 
Vterborough's house, at Ryegate in Surrey, after a day s 
;lness, on the 21st of March, 1656 ; and his remains were 
titerred in Westminster Abbey by order of Cromwell, who 
i said however to have left the relations of the deceased 
irelate to pay the greater part of the expense of the public 
uneral. By his wife Pha?be, daughter of Dr. Luke Chal- 
aner, whom he married in 1613, and who died about a 
eai and a half before him, Usher left only one daughter, 
Elizabeth, who became the wife of Sir Timothy Tyrrell. 
Tyrrell, James.] In addition to the works above men- 
ioiied, several others were printed from his papers after 
lis death : 1, * The Judgment of the late Archbishop,' 
cc, published by Dr. Nicholas Bernard, 8vo. Lond. 1658; 
L ' Chronologia Sacra,' &c, published by Dr. Thomas 
fctrlow (afterwards bishop of Lincoln*, 4to. Lond. 1660 ; 
t, • The Judgment and Sense of the present See of 
<ome,' also by Dr. Bernard, 8vo. Lond. 1659 ; 4, ' The 
»ower of the Prince and Obedience of the Subject stated,' 
>v his grandson, James Tyrrell, 4to. Lond. 1661; 5, A 
ulume of Sermons ; 6, ' Historia Dogmatica Controversiae 
uter Orthodoxos et Pontificios de Scripturis et Sacris 
.'ernaculis,' by Henry Wharton, 4to. Lond. 1690 ; 7, * A 
"ollection ofThrce Hundred Letters written to James Usher, 
onl archbishop of Armagh, &c, collected by Richard 
J arr, D.D., his lordship's chaplain at the time of his death,' 
olio, Lona. 1686. To this collection Parr has prefixed an 
i in pie biographical memoir of the archbishop ; and there 
ire lives of Usher, in I-atin, by Dr. Bates (in the ' Collectio 
jatesiana*), and by Dr. T. Smith (in his 'Vitie Eruditis- 
imoninv and also prefixed to the Geneva edition of the 
Annales'). Bayle, who has a short article on Usher, re- 
ere to what he "calls a good abridgment of his life in a 
eview of Parr's collection in the ' Biblothique Universelle,' 
ol. ii., pp. 219-244. There is a very full account in the 
Uioffrapnia Britannica,' vol. vi., part i., pp. 4062-4081. 

USICZA. [Skrvia.] 

USK. [Monmouthshire.] 

U*SNEA, a genus of plants belonging to the natural 
amily of Lichens. This name is said to have originated 
a the Arabic name Schneh, or Schnfn, a name given to all 
ichens.. The whole plant is much branched, filiform, 
uostly pendulous, and furnished within with a bundle of 
f . C, No. 1625. 



elastic fibres; the reproductive organs (apothecia) are 
orbicular, terminal, peltate, and often ciliate at the border. 
The Usnea plicata, in common with the Roccella tinctoria 
and other lichens, is used as a dye. 

USPALLATA. [Plata, p. 218.] 

U*ST1CA. ^Palermo; Sicily.1 

USTiUG VELIKI (i. f. Great Ustiug) is a considerable 
town in the government of Wologda in Russia in Europe, 
situated in 60° 47' N. lat. and 46" 5' E. long., at the con- 
fluence of the Suchona and the Jug, which two rivers, 
by their junction, form the Dwina, which falls into the 
White Sea at Archangel. It is an antient town, built in 
the Russian fashion ; the houses arc for the most part of 
wood ; there are two cathedrals, twenty-three churches, 
five convents, and several buildings and warehouses be- 
longing to the crown. The climate of the circle of which 
it is the capital is very raw and cold, so that it has not 
much superfluity of natural productions for commerce ; but 
the town, being situated on the direct road from Archangel 
to Siberia, and to the southern provinces, may be considered 
as one of the most important commercial towns of north- 
ern Russia. The inhabitants have a considerable trade 
with Archangel, St. Petersburg, Casan, Costroma, Yaro- 
slav, and Novogorod, which is greatly facilitated by many 
navigable rivers. The chief articles which pass in transit 
are Russian productions from the other governments, the 
furs of Siberia, silks and tea from China, and fish from the 
North Sea. The inhabitants have also manufactures of 
linen, woollen, leather, soap, candles, hosier}', and wooden 
utensils, and there are in the town many gold and silver- 
smiths, whose works in enamel and bronzed silver are 
much esteemed. 

(Haasel, Handbuch, vol. xi.'; 8tein, Lexicon, by Horschel- 
mann ; Cannabich, Lehrbuch.) 

USUCATIO. Gaius (ii. 40-42) states that if a Res 
Mancipi was transferred by bare tradition, without the 
forms of Mancipatio or in Jure Cesaio, the original owner 
retained the Quiritarian ownership, and the person to 
whom the thins was transferred had only the right to the 
enjoyment of the thing until by possession he had acquired 
the ownership (possidendo usucapiat). For the effect of 
such enjoyment was to give him the same rights with 
respect to the thing as if it had been transferred in due 
legal form. In the case of moveables the Twelve Tables 
fixed one year as the term of Usucapio ; in the case of 
land and houses, two years. The acquisition of the Quiri- 
tarian ownership of a thing by enjoyment of it under the 
circumstances above stated for these several periods was 
called Usucapio. 

Gaius states that there might also be Usucapio in the 
case both of things Mancipi and things Nec Mancipi which 
had been transferred by bare tradition from a person who 
was not the owner, provided the transferree received them 
in good faith (bona fide), or, in other words, believed that 
he received them from the owner. It seems probable that 
this rule of law was established by analogy to the rule of 
the Twelve Tables as to Res Mancipi which had been 
transferred by defective modes of conveyance. But the 
Twelve Table's may have fixed only the time of Usucapio: 
the origin of Usucapio may be anterior to the Twelve 
Tables. 

When Gaius wrote (in the second century of our wrn\ 
Usucapio, as it appears, had become a regular mode of 
acquinng ownership ; for property of all kinds might be 
so acquired which had been received by tradition and 
bona fide from a person who was not the owner. The case 
of things stolen, or the possession of which had been ac- 
quired by violence (vis), was an exception, for even if re- 
ceived bona 1 fide they could never become the property of 
the receiver by Usucapio. The Res Mancipi of women 
also, who were m the tutela of their agnati, could not be 
objects of Usucapio unless they had been received from 
her by traditio with the proper consent (auctoritas) cf her 
tutor ; and the hereditas of a woman who was in tutela 
legitima could not be an object of Usucapio. As land 
(fundus) could not, according to the best opinion, be an 
object of furtum, a bona fide purchaser of land from a man 
who was not the owner, and knew he was not the owner, 
might acquire the property of it by Usucapio, provided the 
seller had not acquired the possession by violence, but had 
either taken possession of land which was vacant through 
the carelessness of the owner, or from the owner dying 
without a successor, or having been long absent. 

Vol. XXVI.— L 
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Besides individual objects of property, Usucapio could 
exist in the case of servitutes, and marriage, and in the 
ease of an Hereditas. Originally such Servitutes as fol- 
lowed the ride of law as to lies Mancipi could only be 
transferred like Res Mancipi ; and therefore Usucapio 
could only apply to such servitutes. But by analogy to 
Res Mancipi, they could be acquired by bare contract, 
to which Usucapio was superadded ; and when Man- 
cipatio at a later period was replaced by bare tradition, 
they could be acquired by contract simply. In the case of 
marriage, when there was no co-emptio, the woman might 
come into the power of her husband by virtue of uninter- 
rupted cohabitation for one year ; and she was then said 
to become a part of his Familia by usucapio founded on a 
year's possession. (Gains, i. 111.) In the case of the 
Hereditas, when the testator had not disposed of his pro- 
perty by the necessary forms of the Mancipatio and Nun- 
cupate, the person who was named heres in the will 
could only acquire his legal title as such by Usucapio. 

These various instances will show the original notion of 
Usucapio. It was a legal effect (riven to bonfi fide pos- 
session and enjoyment for a fixed time, by which defects 
in the transfer of a thing were made good : it was not ori- 
ginally a mode of acquisition. It was founded on a title 
good m substance, but defective in form ; and this defect 
was supplied by the proper period of enjoyment (usus). 
When this usus had continued for the legal time, it gave 
its auctoritas as the Romans expressed it), its efficiency and 
completeness to what was in its origin incomplete ; and 
the phrase Usus Auctoritas was older than the ex- 
pression Usucapio, which was afterwards the ordinary- 
term. But Usus by itself never signified Usucapio ; for 
Usus alone could not give a title to the ownership of a thing. 
In the case of public land the possessor had the usus, but 
this was all that he could be entitled to as possessor. Such 
usus could not from the nature of the case have an auc- 
toritas, for the possessor did not occupy the public land as 
a bona" fide purchaser. A man might also have the usus ol 
private land without having a title to any tiling further: in 
which case also the usus could never have an auctoritas. 
In the Roman law, as known to us in the Pandect, Usucapio 
appears as a mode of acquisition, which must have been 
owing to the circumstance of Mancipatio ceasing to be re- 
garded as important : for bare tradition in all cases, fol- 
lowed lry the proper usus, gave complete ownership. 
Finally, when the difference between Res Mancipi and 
Nec Mancipi was abolished, Usucapio iu its original tense 
ceased. But as in the time of Gaius we find usucapio 
applicable to the case of things Nec Mancipi, which a 
person had possessed bonS fide, this rule of law still con- 
tinued, and various limitations were in course of time esta- 
blished as to the mode of acquiring the ownership of a 
thing by the enjoyment of it. Thus Justinian, in his • In- 
stitutes' (ii., tit. 0), after reciting the old law, refers to 
one of his Constitutions, by which the ownership ol 
moveables might be acquired by use (usucapiantur), pro- 
vided there was a bonfl fide possession ( just a causa posses- 
sions praecedente) for three years, and that of immovable 
things by the 'longi temporis possessio,' which he ex- 
plains to be ten years * inter praesentes,' and twenty years 
'inter absentes; % and the Constitution applied to the 
whole empire. Usucapio is defined in the 'Digest' 
(xli., tit. 3, s. 3) to be the 'addition of ownership by 
the uninterrupted possession for a time fixed by law.' 
As it was the addition of ownership, something is here 
implied to which this addition was to be made ; and this 
something was a bond fide possession. 

The subject of Usucapio admits and requires a much 
more complete exposition. The reader may refer to the 
following works: — Engelbach, Ueber die Usucapion zur 
zeit der zwbtf Tafeln, Marburg, 1828 ; and Muhlenbruch, 
Doctritia Pandectarum. 

U8US. rUsUFRUcns.] 

USUFRUCTUS, or IJSUSFRUCTUS, and USUS, 
belonged to the class of Servitutes Personarum among 
the Romans. Ususfructus is defined {Dig., 7, tit. 1, s. I ) 
to be 'the right to use and take the fruits (fruendi) of 
what belongs to another without impairing its substance.' 
Usus is defined {Dig., 7, tit. 8, a 1, 2) to be the right 
• to use, but not to take the fruits ( frui;.' 

The objects of ususfructus might be land (fundusi- 
housesK«dcs , ' 



tuarius, or Fructuarius. A right to a Ususfruetu. buju 
be given to a person by testament, or it might fc< t-u 
blished by contract. 

Generally, it may be stated that all the ' fructa*,' or p, 
duce of a thing that accrued during the time of enjoja 
belonged to the Fructuarius ; but his title to thief i> *u 
not complete till he had taken them, and it miftfltm 
rule that any ' fructus ' which had not been got in or w 
at the time when the Ususfructus ceased did not bckt \ 
him. The law as to things that yield an increase, ma i 
fruit-trees and animals, did not present many Stmk 
questions. As to houses and lands, the question* *a< 
sometimes more difficult . The Fructuarius was tnthU 
to the rents and profits of houses during his timec'ti 
joyment, and he was bound at least to keep them in *i- 
cient repair, but probably not to rebuild them, if they «<n 
in a ruinous condition. He was bound to cultivate 
in a proper husbandlike manner. He could work tu::: 
mines and quarries for his benefit* and he could ak>sj« 
new mines and work them. The fructuarius could bu 
tain his rights to the ususfructus by actions and int«dk% 
The period of ususfructus might either be for a fixed liw 
or for the life of the fructuarius. At the terminitii* i 
the period of enjoyment, the thing was to be given v 
the owner, who could generally require security fa » 
being properly used and given up in proper condition 

The usus oi a thing, as already explained, was angfc'.ii 
the enjoyment of a thing, but not to the produce or mm 
of it. Yet in some cases the usus of a thing impaio t 
right to a certain amount of produce. Thus the u»-> - 
cattle implied that the usuariu* was entitled to a modt.-^ 
allowance of milk; and a man who had the usus eft 
estate could take wood for his daily use, and couid MM 
the orchard and other things iu moderation. If s aiu U 
the usus of oxen, he could employ them for all purpcM 
for which oxen are properly used. The duties of the a> 
arius resembled those of the fructuarius. 

The rules of law which related to the Ususfructus t: 
Usus were numerous. Many of them are collected ata 
Digest, lib. 7 ; see also ' Fragmenta Vaticana,' Ik £<»■ 
fructu ; and Muhlenbruch, Doctrina Pandectarum- 
USUMASINTA. (Mkxican States.] 
USURPA'TIO is sometimes used by the Roman ju» 
in the sense of interruption of Usucapio. But the wr. 
' usurpo ' and its derivatives are commonly used in the *> 
of ' using,' or ' employing,' in any way that is suitable to \* 
character of the object used or employed. The partM-' 

"es the acquisition of ir-* 



' usurpatus 1 . 

by use : thus « usurpatam mulierem ' (according M W 
ordinary reading in Gellius, iii. 2) means a woman * - 
had come into the power of her husband by uninterrjpt'- 
matrimonial cohabitation for one year. (See f* vl fj' 
System des Heutigen Romischen Rechts, iv., p. 3fi3. * " 
passage of Gellius, which is a quotation from Q- 
Scaevola, the pontifex.) The word is also u*ed ■ w 

- . , ■ ......... ... c0 urk * 



on of a thing; and in wuraj 
; was attached to the word. 
tvi. 7, ed. Gronov.) use* ' i> u 



of taking possession 
time the notion of wrong w 
mianus Marcellinus (xxvi. , 

pator' in a sense somewhat like the modern 'uatfr*' 
when he says ' usurpator indebita? potestatis.' 
USURY. [Intkkbst.] -J 
UT, in Music, the name given by the French totw V 
the diatonic scale, called Do by the Italians and 

UTICA, a city of Zeugitana, in Africa, near Ae 
of the river Bagradas. It was one of the oldest i) 
colonies on the coast of Africa. Iu the Second """J^, 
it Btood a siege bv Scipio. At the beginning of W T 
Punic War it surrendered to the Romans ; and 
Roman province of Africa was formed out of tnt ^ 
quered territory of Carthage, the seat of proconsul w 
vernmeut was fixed at Utica. It was the scene oi * ^ 
great events during the civil wars of Rome, and it * 
especially famous as tlie death-place of the youngt :r . j 
[Cato.] It was made a colony by Augustus, 
as the second city of Africa after G 



built on the sea-coast, but by the alteration of the co&> 



site has been left some distance inland. It* ru | n ! ! ,re 
at Bow-Shater. (Shaw's Travels, p. 79, -Wo- d 
UTRECHT, one of the ten provinces of the Wa- 
ttle Netherlands, situated between 51° M' and tv, a 
N. lat., and 4° 40' and 5 J 30' E. long. It » ^una* ^ 
., beasts of burden, and other things, the north by Holland and the Zuiderzee ; on j"'!/]^/ 
entitled to a Ususfructus was called Usufruc- [ Gelderland ; on the south by Gelderland and JW»" 
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and on the west by Holland. It* area is 510 square miles ; 
and the population, according to the latest return, 147,681. 
In the northern and western parts, and on the banks of the 
Lock, the surface is level and low ; and onlv towards the 
vouth-east, between Utrecht and Amersfort, there are some 
low hills, which slightly vary the monotonous appearance 
of the country. The soil in the low parts is rich and fertile ; 
in the more elevated tracts sandy, with here and there 
some low thickets, extensive heaths, and peat-moors. It 
j-s watered by the Rhine and its branches, and by several 
canal*. The climate is not so damp as that of the 

?»rovinee of Holland : the air is pnre and healthy, and 
here is good fresh-water. The natural productions are 
the common domestic animals, poultry, fish, bees, corn, 
pult»e, garden-fruit, culinary vegetables, flax, hemp, and 
tobacco. The manufactures are chiefly in the towns of 
Utrecht and Amersfort, and the Moravian settlement at 
Zeyst : these are principally woollen, cotton, silk, linen : 
there are also breweries and distilleries. The exports are 
com, cattle, swine, butter, cheese, some manufactured 
snoods, bricks, and tiles. 

UTRECHT, the capital of the province. Is situated in 
52° 7' N. lat., 5° 0' E. long., in a pleasant country, at the 
hifurcation of the branch of the Rhine called the Old 
Ktune, and the Vecht. The Rh ine divides the city into 
two parts, and there are likewise two canals with thirty-six 
drawbridges. The position of the city is healthy, and free 
from the inconvenience of damp, so common in Holland, it 
hcing situated on a dry and rather elevated soil, with a de- 
scent towards the river. The approaches to the city are 
very beautiful, especially that from Amsterdam, which 
consists of a broad avenue, bordered with rows of trees. 
The appearance of the city itself is antique, many of the 
houses being in the Gothic style. It was formerly strongly 
fortified, but the ramparts have been converted into public 
walks. There is a beautiful walk called the Maliebann 
(or Mall ), above half a mile in length, planted with eight 
rows of lime-trees. It is one of the finest in Europe, and 
Louis XIV. expressly commanded it to be sparea, when 
hiss army destroyed everything else. The cathedral, a con- 
siderable part of which is in ruins, is worthy of notice on 
account of the tower, 388 feet high, from the summit of 
which there is a most extensive prospect, embracing 20 large 
and 30 small towns. There are besides 7 Dutch Calviuist 
churches, 1 Lutheran, 1 Anglican, 1 French Calvinist, 1 
Moravian, and 3 Roman Catholic churches. The town- 
house is a handsome modem building. The university, 
founded in 1634, enjoys considerable reputation, though it 
is not so celebrated as that of Leyden : it has five faculties, 
and is amply provided with all the necessary appendages, a 
botanic garden, observatory, &c. This is'the head-quar- 
ter* of the Jansenists. who have here an archbishop and 
chapter. The city has many charitable institutions, a 
society of arts and sciences, a society of painters, and a 
Bible Society. The population is about 45,000 : the inha- 
bitants manufacture woollen-cloths, silk, lace, needles, 
and have some sugar-houses and bleaching-grounds. 

(Hassel, Handbuch, vol. ix. ; Stein, Lexicon ; Murray, 
Handbook for TYavellert in Iloihnd; and Brockhaus, 
Contermitioni Lexicon.) 

UTRECHT, A. VAN. [Van Uthbcht, A.] 
UTRECHT, TREATIES OF. [Treaty, p. 174.] 
UTRICULA'RIA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Lentibularite. This name is derived from 
utrieulus, • a little bladder,' in reference to the structure of 
the appendage of the root. The genus is known by the calyx 
having two equal leaves, a personate spurred corolla, a tw'o- 
lipped stigma, a globose capsule of onecell. and several seeds 
fixed to a central receptacle. There are only three species 
of this genus described, and they are all inhabitants of 
Great Britain. The metamorphosed leaves attached to the 
roots of all the species are furnished with little bladders, 
which, when the plant is growing at the bottom of a ditch 
or pond, are filled with water. Bvt as it is necessary that 
the plant should flower and ripen its seeds at the surfac e of 
the water, these little bladders, at certain seasons of the 
year, become filled with air instead of water, and the plant 
is borne by their buoyancy to the surface of the water. 
When the npening of the seed is perfected, and it is neces- 
sary for the planting of the seed that it should be carried 
to the bottom of the water, the air in the bladders is 
replaced by water, and the whole plant sinks to the bottom 



U. ruiearit, Greater Bladderwort, or Common Hooded 
Millfoil, has a conical spur, with the upper lip as long aa 
the entire palate ; the leaves finely divided. Not unfrequent 
in ditches and deep pools. It flowers in June and July. 

V. intermedia, Intermediate Bladderwort, has the upper 
lip twice as long as the palate, and the leaves tripartite. 
It is a much less frequent plant than the preceding. It 
may be mistaken for the last species, but its flowers are 
smaller, of a pale yellow, and have a longer lip : the stems 
also arc more leafy. 

U. minor. Leaser Bladderwort, has a spur extremely 
short, obtuse, and keeled, with an upper lip as long as the 
palate, and the leaves subtri partite. It is a smaller plant 
than the last. The flowers arc a very pale yellow, and 
small. 

These plants are not susceptible of cultivation. They 
are more numerous in hot than in temperate climates, 
forming an elegant ornament in the pools and streams 
wherein they grow. The flowers soon perish, and are so 
very delicate, that they cannot be dried for the herbarium. 

UTRI'CULUS, in Botany, a form of fruit. It is charac- 
terised by being one-celled, one or few seeded, superior, 
membranous, and frequently dehiscent by a transverse in- 
cision. It differs from the pyxidium in having originally 
a simple structure, and does not proceed from an ovarium 
with obliterated dissepiments. The utricle is seen in the 
fruits of the Amaranthus aud Clieuopodium. This form of 
fruit is called a cystidium by Link. 

UTTOXETER. [Staffordshire.] 

UVA'RIA, a genus of plants of the natural family of 
Anonaceae, so named from uva, ' grape,' its fruit growing 
in bunches like grapes. This genus is nearly allied to 
Unona. The carpels are numerous, fleshy ; many celled ; 
many seeded, with the seeds disposed in a double row. 
U. zeyUinica is a rambling shrub, a native of Ceylon, with 
scarlet, starry flowers, and eatable fruit. Several of the 
species are ornamental, and others have berries of a 
sweetish taste, which may be eaten. The species form 
trees or shrubs. Natives chiefly of India and the Indian 
islands, with a few in Africa. Several of those formerly 
placed in this genus are now considered to belong to 
Unona. 

UVJGERI'NA. [FoRAMisiKKRA, vol. x„ p. 348.] 

U'V ULA is the small cylindrical body which hangs at 
the middle of the posterior margin of the soft palate, it is 
covered by a continuation of the mucous membrane of the 
palate, and contains in its interior some minute glands, 
like those of the palate and the root of the tongue, and a 
muscle named azygos uvuitr, which passes from the pos- 
terior spine of the hard palate to the end of the uvula, and 
has the power of elevating and shortening it. These, with 
a loose and fine connecting fibro-cellular tissue, make up 
the whole substance of the uvula. 

The only purpose which the uvula is known to serve is 
that of filling up the gap which remains between the 
arches of the palate even when they are most approxi- 
mated. It is subject to no peculiar diseases, but almost 
always participates in the inflammation of a sore throat. 
That which is called a relaxed sore throat consists chiefly 
in an enlargement, with oedema of the uvula. In this state 
it is long enough to come into frequent contact with the 
root of the tongue, so as to produce a sensation as if there 
were something to be swallowed, or a sense of choking 
when it reaches to the epiglottis. The best treatment for 
this annoyance is the application of stimulants and astrin- 
gents in gargles, such as are used in chronic cynanche. 
[Cy.nanche.J If these fail, the uvula should be cut off; 
an operation neither painful nor dangerous. The uvula 
should be seized with a double hook, and cut off close to 
the palate with a pair of curved blunt-pointed scissors. 

The excision of the uvula has been employed for the 
cure of stammering, and has often produceu a temporary 
improvement of the speech : but no lasting benefit fol- 
lows the operation, and its only advantage seems to be that 
it is less painful and dangerous than the other equally use- 
less, proceedings which have been adopted for the same 
purpose. 

UVULA'RIA, a small genus of the natural family of 
Melanthacea?, so named from the diminutive of uva, a 
buneh of grapes. The perianth is corol-like, composed 
of six leaflets, each with a nectariferous depression at the 
ba*c. Stamena 6, anthers opening outwards. Ovary three- 
celled, with many seeds in two row*. Style sim£le^ Stig- 
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mas three, revolute. Capsules three-celled, three-valved, 
valves bearing the partitions in the middle. Seeds with a 
fleshy umbilicus. Embryo small, cylindrical within the 
fleshy albumen. This is usually accounted a North Ame- 
rican genus, with some doubtful species in China and 
Japan. So those found by Dr. Wallich in the Himalayas, 
and referred by him to this genus, were considered by the 
late Mr. Don to belong to Diosporura ; but the characters 
of both genera require more minute examination. The 
species of both genera arc very similar in habit ; all are 
easily cultivated, but have little beauty to recommend 
them. 

UXBRIDGE. [Middlesex.] 
UZ. [Germany, p. 196.] 
UZEL. [Cotes du Nord.] 
UZERCHE. [Correze.] 

IV. F.N. a town in France, capital of an arrondissement, 
in the department of Gard, about l.n ' miles south-south- 
east of Paris, through Auxerre, Lyon, Valence, and Le 
Pont St. Esprit. It was evidently a town in the time of 
the Romans, from the remains which have been discovered ; 
and the name ' Ucetia,' not mentioned by any antient geo- 
grapher or historian (unless it be the same as the Cast rum 
Uceciense in the ' Notitia Provinciarum Galliae '), but 
found in an inscription dug up at Nimes, probably be- 
longed to it. It was the seat of a bishopric, suppressed 



at the Revolution ; but the townsmen embraced in t'r.t ...\. 
teenth century the cause of the Reformation. They set 
obliged to submit to the royal forces in 1629. whit the 
ramparts of the town were razed and its privilege* ti 
away. 

It stands on an eminence not far from the little river Sw. 
which flows into the Gardon. It is ill laid out and ill be* 
The principal object of attention is the ex-episcopal pita, 
with itB handsome terrace and park. The popal&tior, i 
the commune, in 1820, was 5622 ; in 1831, 6182 (of trtw 
5679 were in the town itself) ; and in 1836, 5049. hW. 
coarse woollens, and silk goods, paper and cardboud. »- 
manufactured. The bread is very light, and is moiikiiu 
for its whiteness. Trade is carried on in silks, brand} . ••• » 
oil, and grain. There are three fairs in the year. L- 
has a subordinate court of justice, one or two fiscal eov- 
ment offices, a communal school, and an agncuhew «■ 
ciety. The theologian Abauzit was a native of !'/•» 

The arrondissement of Uzes has an area of 573 
miles: it comprehends 98. communes, and is subdm>: 
into 8 cantons or districts, each under a justice of i 
peace. The population, in 1831, was 83,752; in K* 
H5.701. 

{Dictionnaire Giographique Univertel ; VayisediV 
liere, Itiniraire Detcriptif de la France ; DAnville, .V 
tice de lAncienne Guide.) 
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U (Wter). pacts 484 
U 'bed ft, 484 

Uberti. Fisio degli, AM 

Ubes, St. [Srtubal] 

Ucatali, river [Amasou; Pvru] 

Ucccllo. Piolo, AhA 

Udall, Nicholas, AS5 

Uddevalla [Sweden] 

U'dine, Province of, 48. 

U'dine, Giovanni da [Nnnni] 

Uelien, 4fii 

UtTculnr [Devonshire] 

I Him bach, Z. C. vun, 1M 

Untune, or Uglone, Marco. 4M 

Ughelli, Ferdin&ndo, i&'i 

UgoU. AM .. 

Uut, iib 

Ukraine, 487_ 

Ulcer [Inflammation] 

Uleaburg [Finland] 
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Unigenitut, Ball [Balls, Papal] 
1 1 'mo [Naiades , Unionidas] 
Union, lriah and Scotch [Ira- 
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Uniuuids, A 
UnipelUta, 5. 
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University College, Oxford, 22 
University College, London, 23 
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Unlawful Assembly Kiut] 
Unlimited, 31 
Unas, 31 
Uo6na,al 

l 'n»t [Shetland. Isles of] 
Unterwalden, 3J 
Upas [Aatiarit] 



UlemS, 487 
Ulex. Ahl 
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Ullaire, AM 

Ulleswater [Westmorland] 

Ullrnanite [Manganese] 

Ulloa, Antonio de, 432 

Ulm. AiUl 

Ulmaces, 422 

I'lmic Acid, or Ulmin, A21 

Ulmus, All 

Ulmus Ciimpestris, 4 "4 

U'tphilas [Gothic Language] 

U'rpia Traiaua [Transylvania] 

Ulpianus. DumUius, 4 'J 4 

Ulster. 425. 

U'ltimus, 496 

Ultramarine, 496 

Ulug Beg, 496 

Ulula [Strigids?, xxiii., 118] 



Ululinss [Strigidni, xxiii., 118] 
Ulvice*, 42Z 
Ulverstone [ Lancashire] 
Ulysses. 428 

Umhel, 4i3 
Umbclluerse, AAA 
Umber (ornithology), 421 
Umber (mineralogy), illii 
Umbilicus (coochology), jf'O 
Umbilicus, un 
Umbo, nflf) 
Umbra, um 
Umbrella, 'Alii 

Umbrella [Stmiphylliriiaos, xxi., 

217] 
UmUri, 621 
U'mbria lUmbri] 
U'mbrian School of Painting 

[Human School of Painting] 
Umea-Klf [Bothnia] 
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Upland [Sweden] 
Uppermal [Hindustan, xii., 214] 
Uppingham [Rutlandshire] 
Upsila, 32. 

Upton-upon-Severn [Woreester- 
U'pupa [Upupidte] [shira 
Up6pida>, 33 

Uraguay [Bands Oriental] 

Ural, river, 32 

Ural Mountains, M 

Ursmil, 32 

I'm mi lie Acid, 39 

Urania, 32 

Uranic Acid [Uranium] 
Uranienburg, 39 
Urnnite [Uranium] 
Uranium. 32 
U'ranus, 41 
Urao, H 
Uriria,42 

Urban L, II., III., IV, V., 

VL, VII., VIIL, 42—45 
Urbania [Pesaro e Urbino] 

U r U no. 46. 

Urbino e Pessro [Pesaro e Ur- 

U'rceola, 46 [bino 

Urceolana, 46 

Urchin, Sea [EchinidaVl 

U'rea, 46 

Uredo, 42 

Urcna, 48 

Urethra [Bladder] 

Urfe, Honor* d", 48 

Uri, 49 



U'ria [Guillemots] 

Uric Acid, 49 

Urinary Calculi [Calculi] " 

Urinary Organs [Kidneys] 

Urine, 50. 

Urin6meter, 5_i 

Uriyan Language [Hindustan, 

xii., 2271 
UrkhaiTmirkey, xrv.. 39f,I 
Urmiau, Lake [AserbijanrPer- 

Ura^fVases] 

Uromaatix [Slellio] 

Ursa Major and Ursa Minor, ii 

Ur sen- ii thai [Uri] 

U'rsids, ii. 

Ursins, Princessedes, CO 
Ursinus, Ffilvius, f.Q 
Urslnus, Zachariaa, 6J 
Urstnus, Beujamin, ftj 
Ursulines, G2. 
Ursus [Bears; Ursidn] 
Urtlca, &2 
Uiticicess, l2 
Urubu [Turkey Buiiard] 
Urumiyeb, Lake [Ascrbijan; 
Persia] 

Urus [Bison, iv., 463 ; Ox.xvii., 

77x79] 
UrvilleTJ. D. d'. 64 
Usance [Bill of Exchange] 
Usbeg.or Usbeck [Tartars, p. 

75 i Turkistan] 
Use, 64 



Umerapoora [Amsrspn, b 
413] 

Umpire; A ward ; Ml 
Unsu, ilil 
Uncbria, 1M 
U'ucia, &QH 
Uncites, 402 
Undecagon, 2(22 
Undetermined. ut|2 
Undulatory Theory ef Lx? 

Unger, Johann Friedrich G*- 

lieb, SlI2 
Unghvar, 511 
Ungka-ctam, 513 
Ungka-puti, 513 
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, as pi- enounced by the English, is the pressed or medial 
ibuu aspirate, bearing the same relation to / that b 
oes to f>. Its form is only a variety of 1he character by 
vhich \Y\c vowel u is denoted, the latter being in its origin 
.he cursive character employed with soft materials, while 
v is better adapted for writing on stone. The Roman 
totter t» was probably pronounced as a ir, a supposition 
*luch would explain the fact that in the alphabet of that 
'anguage one character is employed for both u and v. 
The converse of this appears in the German alphabet, where 
t has nearly the power of r, while the latter symbol is 
used to designate the sound of the English/, as is the case 
ilso in Welsh. 

v is interchangeable with b and m : see these letters. 
It is also interchangeable with /, and hence the confusion 
between the characters, as just observed. The changes 
with ir, eu, du, will be considered under the letter W. 

VAALS. [Limbitw.] 

VACA'RIUS, a civilian, who taught the Roman law at 
Hlbrd in the reign of Stephen, about the middle of the 
welfth century. Of the personal history of Vacarius little 
s known. In the anonymous Norman Chronicle, which 
Mentions him, and briefly notices a work written by him, 
le is described as 4 gentc Longobardus, vir honestus et 
unspcritus, qui leges Romanas anno ab incamatione 
Domini 1149 in Anglia discipulos doceret.' Being a 
.ombard bv birth, it is highly probable that he was brought 
ip at the University of Bologna, which at that time was in 
iurh reputation, and il is possible, as far as dates are con- 
erncd, that he may have studied in the school of Irnerius. 
ielden has fallen into an error respecting Vacarius, which 
las been adopted from him by Heineccius, Duck, Mont- 
aucon, and many other eminent writers. He calls him 
Roccriae Vacarius, and supposes him and Rogerius, abbot 
>f Bee in Normandy, and also Rogerius Beneventanus, a 
veil-known glossator, to be one and the same individual. 
Seldcn, Dist. ad Fletam, cap. vii., sec. 3-7.) It has 
icen clearly proved by recent German writers that Sclden 
ias in this respect confounded three separate persons, and 
hat the mistake originated in the false punctuation of a 
lasssage in the anonymous Norman Chronicle, cited by 
ielcJen, in which both Vacarius and Rogerius, abbot of 
3ee, are mentioned. (Wenck, Magitter Vucaritu Primtu 
furit Romani in Anglti Prqfcttor, p. 3; Savigny, Ge- 
ckichte dts Romischen Reehtt im Mittelalter, vol. iv., 
). 348.) The time and occasion of Vacarius's appear- 
ufce in England are related by Gervase of Dover, who is 
-upposed by Selden to have written his Chronicle at the 
')<*j£i nning of the thirteenth century. Theobald, archbishop 
)f Canterbury, relying upon the aid and advice of Thomas 
i Becket, who had himself studied the Roman law at 
Bologna, appealed to Pope Celestin II. against the king's 
brother, Henry, bishop of Winchester, who was legate to 
the apostolical see, contending that, as archbishop of Can- 
erbury, he was legatm natut, and entitled of right to the 
egatine authority. This appeal occasioned great litiga- 
lon. * Oriuntur hinc inde, says Gervase of Dover, ' dis- 
• •iin- graves, lites et appellationes antea inauditse. 
Tunc leges et causidici in Angliam primo vocati sunt, 
\uorum primus erat Magister Vacarius. Hie in Oxone- 
"ordi5 legem docuit,' &c. (Twysden, Hist. Angl. Scrip- 
ore*, vol. u~, p. 1665.) As Celestin II. died in Sep- 
ember, 1143, within six months alter his election to the 
upacy, and w Pope Eugenius III. disposed of the subject 
u' the above appeal in 1146 in favour of Archbishop 
Theobald, the period of the introduction of Vacarius and 
he Roman laws and lawyers into England, as noticed by 
rervase of Dover, must have been between the years 1143 
ind 1146. In the Chronicle of Robertus de Monte (of 
vhich the above-cited Norman Chronicle appears clearly 
o be merely an imperfect abstract) it is expressly stated 
hat Vacarius continued to teach the Roman law in 
England in 1149, and that 'niany, both rich and poor, 
esurted to him for instruction.' The same authority goes 
m to say that, * at the suggestion of the poorer students, 
Vacarius composed nine books from the Code and Digests, 
which, for any person perfectly acquainted with them, were 



sufficient to decide all disputed points of law which 
usually came to be discussed in the schools.' (Savigny, 
Geschichte, Sic.) This latter expression no doubt refers 
to the controversies on supposed propositions of law, 
which we know prevailed as juridical exercises in the 
universities during the middle ages, and which were pro- 
bably derived immediately from the scholastic disputa- 
tions, though the general notion of them might possibly 
have been handed down by tradition from the schools of 
rhetoricians at Rome. The only olher mention of 
Vacarius to be found in the meagre histories of those time* 
is by John of Salisbury, in the book entitled ' Policraticum, 
sive de Nugis Curialium,' which is supposed to have been 
written about the year 1159. This writer, after inveighing 
against kings who assumed to command the church and 
interfere with ecclesiastical matters, says, ' I have seen 
some who have thrown the books of law into the fire, 
and have not scrupled to cut the laws (jura) and canons to 
pieces if they fell into their hands. In the time of King 
Stephen the Roman laws, which the house of the venerable 
Father Theobald, primate of Britain, had brought into 
England, were ordered out of the realm. Every man was 
forbidden by a royal edict to retain the books of that law, 
and our Vacarius was enjoined to silence. Nevertheless, 
by the help of God, the virtue of that law more prevailed 
in proportion as impiety sought to weaken it.' (Policrat., 
lib. viii., c. 22.) 

A notice of Vacarius is chiefly important as connected 
with the introduction of the Roman law into England at 
this early period, and the great attention which it seems to 
have attracted. From the passages above cited from con- 
temporary writers, it is clear that a foreign professor taught 
the civil law at Oxford in the reign of Stephen, — that his 
teaching was attended by great numbers of rich and poor 
students, — that for the use of the latter he composed a 
work consisting of an abstract of the Code and Digest,— that 
the effect of his teaching was sufficiently important to call 
for its suppression by a royal edict, — and that, notwithstand- 
ing that edict, the study of the Roman law continued to 
flourish exceedingly. With the slender information we pos- 
sess respecting the history of this period, it is not easy to 
ascertain with precision either the motives which induced 
this teal ous and persevering attention to a foreign system of 
jurisprudence, or the practical uses to which the know- 
ledge of it was applied. No doubt the judges, delegates, 
advocates, and procurators in the episcopal consistories 
must have been civilians ; but the number of those who 
for this purpose required an acquaintance with the Roman 
law could not liave been sufficiently great to have con- 
stituted so large and flourishing a school as that of Vaca- 
rius at Oxford. The fact may perhaps be ascribed to a 
more general cause. We know that the extraordinary 
impulse which had then recently been given to the study 
of the Roman law at Bologna had been communi- 
cated to the Continental universities of Europe, and 
that in all of them the juridical disputations in the schools 
were pursued by great numbers without any practical 
object, though with a degree of interest, and even en- 
thusiasm, which it is difficult for us to understand at the 
present day, but which may in great measure be ac- 
counted for by the paucity of other objects of polite learn- 
ing in those ages. This feeling was probably imported 
into England, and operated in the same manner at Oxford 
as in foreign universities. That the civil law was not used 
as an authority in the English common law courts is evi- 
dent from the records of the Curia Regis which are in 
existence from the time of Stephen, and which demon- 
strate that the law of the land was the antient customary 
law. Nevertheless the extent to which the Roman law 
was studied and understood, and the manner in which it was 
employed by writers in illustrating the common law and sup- 
plying its deficiencies, are exemplified in the treatise of 
Glanville, and still more remarkably in those of Bracton 
and .Flcta. And indeed Vacarius himself, who wrote in 
England and for English pupils, seems, in an obscure 
passage of his work, to indicate the mode in which 
these wriUrs subsequently made use of the Roman law: 
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' Quid prohibet pauca veluti m collcm aliquem, eis maximc, 
mil legibus istis non utuntur, cumulare, ut infra septa ju»- 
titiflB quasi ex loco eminenti conspicicndo, discant aine 
magno lalwre accedere ad optata.' (VVenck's Magister 
I oca rim, p. 87.) 

Several copies of Vacarius's work are still extant in 
manuscript. The cathedral library at Prague contains a 
copy which Savigny says ha has seen, and of which Pro- 
fessor Wenck gives an account. Another copy is in 
the town library at Bruges ; a third is in the library 
at Konigsberg ; and a fourth is the property of Professor 
Wenck at Leipzig, and is particularly described in his 
work respecting Vacarius. The book probably exists 
in other collections, and one would expect to find It at 
Oxford ; but as yet no other copies have been discovered. 
The original title appears to have been as follows :—' Liber 
ex universe enucleato jure exceptus, et pauperibus pneser- 
tim destinatus.' The whole work consists of nine books, as 
stated in the Chronicles. These books correspond as to 
their general subjects with the first nine books of the Code, 
but the subdivisions are different, some of the titles being 
taken from the Digest or from other books of the Code. 
The words of the Code and the Digest are retained as 
the substance or text of the*e titles, and a copious gloss 
accompanies it, composed partly of passages taken from 
other sources of Roman law and partly of the explanations 
and illustrations of the author. The work has little value 
at the present day, except as the only remaining trace of 
an English school of Roman law at the early period at 
which it was written. It is described by Bavigny in 
his history ; and Professor Wenck has published a very 
copious abstract of it in his ' Magister Vacarius.' 

VACCINA'CEvK, a natural order of plants belonging to 
Lindley's polycarpous group of Monopetalous Exogens. 
The species of this order are shrubby plants, with round 
irregularly angled stems and branches ; simple, entire, alter- 
nate, coriaceous leaves, with a solitary or racemose in- 
florescence. The calyx is superior and entire, or with 
4. 5, or G lobes, sometimes deciduous. The corolla is 
monopetalous, and its lobes correspond to those of the 
calyx and are alternate with them. The stamens are free 
and are generally double the number of the lobes of the 
calyx, and are inserted into an cpigynous disk ; the anthers 
are terminal, 2-celled, bursting by pores, and furnished 
with two horns. The ovary is inferior, surmounted by the 
cpitrynons disk, 4 or 5 celled, with one or many seeds in 
each' cell ; the style and stigma are both simple. The 
seeds are very small, with a straight embryo in the midst of 
a fleshy albumen ; the cotyledons arc very short, and the 
radicle is long. This order is made by many botanists a 
section of Ericacew. It was separated by De Candolle, 
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and he is followed by Lindley and others. It differs hz 
Ericacem in possessing an inferior ovary and a wi'xJr 
fmit. It was placed by Richard in Escalloniace*. be i 
ditfers from this order in being monopetalous, and a 
anthers bursting by pores. 

The plants of this order are not common in Europ.'-. 
they arc abundant in North America, extending b m 
high northern latitudes, and are not uncommon era hi 
land in the 8andwich Islands. 

The properties of this order closely resemble Ihosr • 
Ericacea?. The bark and leaves of many of the mil 
possess astringent properties, and are slightly tank i 
stimulating. The fruit of many of the species pc***- 
acid and saccharine properties, and nre used asarlirb: 
diet under the names of Cranberry [Cra*bkrry1. Bife 
and Whortleberry. [VAccmit'M.J Many of the «r~-* 
are elegant garden shrubs, as those belonging to flip pr. 
Qayluttatia. The species of this genus are ererrr*r 
deciduous shrubs, with scattered coriaceous leave*, n 
terminated by a mucrone or gland. The flowers art - * 
posed of a 5-cleft calyx and tubular corolla, mir - 
nt the base and of a scarlet colour, and are arranged r..i 
lary racemes. There are above twenty specie* brlmr : 
to the genus : they are all of them natives of South Am- 1 
chiefly in Brazil and Peru. This genus was rtamrJ / 
Gay-Lussac, a celebrated French chemist and pftwira- 
and a member of the Academy of Science*. In ra t- 1 
ing the species they require a soil of peat and sand. W 
may be propagated by cuttings, which will root fo- 
under a hand-glass with a moderate heat. Tk$>n&' 
named after M^ Thiebaut de Bemeaud, seeretan e< v 
Linniean Society of Paris, is a Peruvian genus, yieHrs I 
number of elegant shrubs. They have evergreen. (■» 
ceous, quite entire, and nerved leaves, with droopmr K 
teate flowers arranged in lateral corymbose raceme 1 ?* 
flowers of one of the species, Thibaudia Quer***, t« v *' 
very sweet scent, which is easily communicable to rtt 
or spirit, and may be made use of as a perfnme or ste 
lant. In cultivation they require the same treatiDent i 
the species of Gay-Lussacia. The Pyrolaceie are »H'-« ' 
this order. [Winter-okbkn.] 
VACCINATION. [Jrvnfr; Small Pox.] 
VACCT'NIUM, a genus of plants, the type of the '»'= 
ral order Vaceinacew. This genus consists of 
plants with alternate membraneous leaves, often m 
with resinous dots, and are either permanent or dec*"? 
The flowers are seated on pedicels, and are either 
or arranged in simple racemes, generally droopine. """^ 
any odour, and tinted with various shades of red of Fj 
The calyx is 4-5-toothed ; the corolla ureeohte or lit 
panulate, more or less deeply 4-6-cleft, with the I' 1 "" 
flexed ; the stamens are 8 or 10, not attached to W * 
rolla, with 2-homed anthers dehiscing at the summrK^ 
sometimes furnished at the back with two spread" 1 ? J?, 
or bristles; the style is longer than the ^"'^VV:,^ 
stigmaobtuse : the fruit is a berry, globose, depressed M 9 
top, 4 or 5-celled, many seeded, of a black purple. t>«^ 
or red colour, generally eatable, though not arwT ™_ 
sant or wholesome in an uncooked state. The P en:1>t m ' r 
of about 50 species, which are known by the MC! - 
...es of Bilberries, Whortleberries, Bleaberrie*. «• 
V. MyrtiUm, the Common Bilberry or ffleabenv,!*'^ 
litary pedicels, 1 -flowered, the leaves are serrated. ' ^ 
smooth, the stem is acutelv angular, and the cah/* * , 
divided. It is a small shrub about a foot m J^'^ „' r * 
native of heaths, stony moors, and mountain-woo* • 
out Europe. It is abundant in Great Britain, 
the north, and in hilly districts of the south. ^yL, 
of this plant are elegant as well as its fruit- It ^ 
May, and its berries are ripe in the autumn. I" ,n , . ,. 
of England and Scotland the berries are g««" frt 

■ Devonshire and w r 



used for making tarts ; in 
they are eaten with clotted 
fond of them, and they make a w 
may be eaten with milk or preserves, 
tarts. Goats are fond of the leaves, but sheep . »»» ■ ^ 
cows refuse them. Moor-game feed upon the t»fjn • ^ ( 
fruit is both acid and astringent, and in the non" 
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popular remedy in diarrhoea, dysentery. &e< lB \ f 
lands they are made into a jelly, which is coatmonj , K , 
with whiskey to form toddy, "it is supposed to w ^ , w 
cover the smoky flavour of whiskey. ^ e JX 
berries is used for staining paper and linen ptfF |e - 
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V. uliginotum, Great Bilberry, or Bog Whortleberry, 
m> 1-flowered peduncles, with obovate, entire, veined, and 
rciduous leaves, with rounded stem*. Like the last it if 
small shrub, and attains a height of two feet. It is a na- 
ve of Great Britain, and is fouud in mountainous bogs in 
umberland and Westmoreland, but is more frequent in 
le Highlands of Scotland, being found nearly on the »um- 
.it-s of the highest mountains. Its berries are very similar 
i those of the common whortleberry, but their flavour is 
it so agreeable. It is a native of Iceland, and the inha- 
lant* gather its leaves, with those of Lycopodium 
piniim, in order to procure a yellow dye for colouring 
BOUena. The fruit is also said to have narcotic pro- 
rtjro, and is added to beer for the purpose of making it 
■idy. When taken in large quantities both Linnseus and 
itliering state that it produces giddiness and headache, 
pmally if the fruit is quite ripe. Withering also states 
x\ the berries are used by the vintners in France for the 
irpos* of colouring their wines red. 
V. r,tit-idteu. Red Whortleberry, or Cowberry, has ter- 
,inal racemes of drooping, campanulate flowers, with 
.enjreen obovate leaves, dotted beneath, and their mar- 
ns slightly revolute, and nearly entire. It is a low strag- 
trie shrub, with leaves resembling those of the Box, and 
ile flesh-coloured flowers. It is a native of dry places on 
■aths, mountains, and in woods, throughout Europe. It 
plentiful in the north of England, Westmoreland, Der- 
>lsre, and Wales. This plant is the badge of the clan 
atleod. The berries have a red colour, and possess acid 
d astringent properties. Thev are hardly eatable raw, 
t they are made into pies in Derbyshire, and eaten by 
c common people. They make an excellent jelly, which 
' eating with venison is said to be much preferable to 
rrant -jelly. It is also used as a demulcent medicine in 
Ids, »ort- throats, and irritation of the mouth or fauces. 
Dnwus says that large quantities are sent from West 
ithnia to Stockholm, where they are sold for the purpose 
pickling. This species, according to Pursh, is an in- 
bitant of North America from Canada to New England ; 
t the American is a much larger and stranger plant than 
I European. A dwarf variety is cultivated in gardens 
der the name of V. buX{folium, and has been found 
tire on the Canipsie and A nan lulls in Scotland. 
V. ttamineum, the Green-wooded American Whortle- 
rjr. has the flowers arranged in racemes and covered 
li down ; bracts as long as the flowers ; the anthers bi- 
itsak, twice as long as the corolla; elliptical, acute, 
u« glaucous leaves, rather downy beneath. This plant 
es trunk two feet high, giving out numerous green 



.nches, which are downy 



young. The flowers are 



with ten stamens, and are succeeded by greenish or 
it e berries, which are called dewberries. It is a native 
>»orth America from New England to Florida. A 
iety is found in Mexico. It is a pretty garden shrub, 
1 oiten cultivated. 

1". corymbonum, the Naked Flowering Whortleberry, 
i it* flowering branches almost leafless; the racemes 

corymbose, drooping, and furnished with membranous 
cts, which are shorter than the flower-stalks ; the leaves 

elliptical, acute, minutely serrated, smooth, with downy 
>. This plant is one of the largest of the species, attain- 

a height of seven or eight feet, it is a native of 
mips and wet woods in North America from Canada to 
x>hna and Georgia. Its fruit is insipid. Two or three 
leties have been recognised by Alton and other botanists. 

'.frondatum, the Blunt-leaved Whortleberry, or Blue 
igle*. has its flowers arranged in loose racemes ; the 
ct» are obovate, and not half as long as the pedicels, 
ich bear two smaller bracts ; the leaves are obovate- 
ong, obtuse, entire, smooth. A native of America from 
w Jersey to Carolina, in open woods. It is a shrub 
>ut three feet high, and Dears small white globular 
*ers, with large blue globular berries, which are eatable. 
V. Arctottapkytot, Oriental Bearberry, or Bear's-grape 
:iortleberry, has its flowers in lateral racemes, with all 
: bracts at the base of the pedicels ; the leaves are acute, 
iptical, minutely serrated, and hairy beneath ; the sta- 
-ns are as long as the corolla, with hairy filaments ; the 
tyx is slightly 5-)obed. This shrub attains a height of 
e or six feet, and is a native of the coast of the Black 
a, where it was originally gathered by Tournefort, who 
of opinion that it was the ap*To«ra^vX« t , or Bears- 
ipe of Galen. 



V. padifulium, the Madeira Whortleberry, or Bird- 
cherry-leaved Bear's- grape, has its flowers arranged in 
lateral racemes; the bract* all at the base of the pedicels ; 
the leaves ovate-lanceolate, acute, serrated, smooth on both 
surfaces, except the midrib ; the stamen* are nearly as long 
as the bell-shaped corolla, with smooth filaments: and the 
calyx 5-lobed. This shrub attains a height of from six to 
ten feet, and is found on the loftiest parts of the island of 
Madeira, where it forms impenetrable thickets. Pallas de- 
scribes the berries as black, juicy, eatable, and gratefully acid. 

The species of Vaccinium may be propagated by "seeds, 
offset root-suckers, creeping roots, and trailing stems. 
When the seeds are employed, they should be gathered in 
the autumn, as soon as the fruit is ripe, and sown in a 
shady border. When removed, a portion of the earth in 
which they have grown should be taken with them. When 
propagated from offsets, &c.. they may be at once planted 
out in the situations where they are intended to remain, and 
should be placed in soils adapted to their habits. Most o( 
them prefer peat soil or a sandy loam. They differ much 
in requiring moist or dry situations. Many of the species 
are admitted into gardens for ornament, and sometimes 
they are grown for the sake of their fruit. Some of the 
species require cultivation in the stove and greenhouse : 
tney will strike readily by cuttings under a bell-glass. 

(Don's Miller ; Cwlvpad. of Plant* ; Hooker's Brit. Mom.'" 

VA'CUUM, or VOID, the name given in physics to the 
idea of space wholly free of matter, or perfectly empt v. In 
the common phrase, space is called empty when, so far as 
air can fill space, it is full of air ; and even in a more 
scientific form of speech, there is said to be a vacuum when 
there is only such an approach to a vacuum at the operation* 
of phil^-ophy can procure. Thus in the vacuum of the 
air-pump, however long the attempt at exhaustion may he 
continued, there is always air left, though in a highly altc 
nuated state | and even in the mercurial vacuum, or in the 
space which is left over the mercury of the barometer, 
there is not unfrequently a slight portion of air, and always 
an atmosphere of the vapour of mercury. Physically 
speaking, it is perhaps impossible to procure a vacuum : ft 
is most likely that, even if a real vacuum could be pro- 
cured for an instant, air or other vapour would at once he- 
gin to be disseminated from the sides of Ihe vessel in 
which the vacuum was made and that the vacuum would 
thus instantly cease to exist. 

But the question of the existence of vacuum, in its 
strict and absolute sense, and as to whether such a thing 
were possible or not, was a subject of controversy from be- 
fore Aristotle to after Newton. It was meant, like other 
questions of physics, to receive its solution from the exer- 
cise of the intellect employing itself upon the apparent 
properties of material bodies. Aristotle and others denied 
the actual existence of a vacuum, from a want of exact 
knowledge of the laws of motion. In a vacuum, says 
Anstotle (Phytic, 1. iv., c. 8\ there would be no reason 
why motion should be to one part rather than another. 
He apparently attributes all motion to the pressure of ad- 
jacent matter, not only in its commencement, but in its 
continuance. A modern philosopher would say that, even 
if the creation of a vacuum destroyed the cause of gravi- 
tation, still a body falling downwards into a vacuum would 
move through it with the velocity which it had at its en- 
trance. Democritus, Epicurus, ami others, assert the exist- 
ence of a vacuum ; and roost of the different sects among 
the Greeks seem to admit the possibility of such a thing, 
though some of them deny its actual existence. 

Descartes denied the very possibility or a vacuum, and 
upon such grounds as will make most persons feel that if 
Newton had not come, it would have been better to have 
kept to Aristotle. There is in his writings an absolute and 
palpable confusion between tpace and matter, to the extent 
of an assertion that the destruction of all the matter in a 
certain space would be the destruction of the space itself. 
He places the essence of matter in the occupation of space, 
and thence infers by a wrong conversion that there cannot 
be space without substance (by which he means matter). 
As follows : — 1 Vacuum autem philosophico more sump- 
tum, hoc est, in quo nulla plane sit tubstantia, dari non 
posse manifestum est ex eo quod extensio spatii vel loci 
extend, non differat ab extensions eorporii. Nam cum 
ex eo solo quod corpus sit extensum, recta concludaraua 
illud esse substantias ; quia omnino re pu gnat ut nihili sit 
aliqua extensio ; idem etiam de spatio quod 
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ponitur, est concludeDdum : quod ncmpe cum in eo sit ex- 
tensio, necessario etiam in eo at substantia.' {Principia 
PhUosophia; part ii., $ 16.) 'So that,' he proceeds ($ 18), 
' if God were to destroy all the matter (corpus) in a certain 
vessel, and to permit no other to come info the place of it 
(locum ablati :, the sides of the vessel would be conti- 
guous ; for when nothing (nihil) comes between two bo- 
dies, they must touch each other.' Matter and space are 
both things; but Descartes falls into the extraordinary 
confusion of ideas which is implied in first adopting the 
common sense of the word nothing, as when we say a va- 
cuum is full of nothing, and then arguing from the strict 
meaning of the word 4 nothing,' and denying that ' nothing' 
can have extension. It is not true, properly speaking, 
that there is 'nothing' in a vacuum, for the very notion of 
a vacuum is space void of matter. 

The idea of Descartes on the essence of matter was carried 
by his followers to the full extent of using matter as a sy- 
nonym? for extension. Le Grand says that a ve-s»el filled 
with gold has not more matter than one filled with water. 
There is more weight, he says, more hardness, Sec., but not 
therefore more matter ; for the essence of matter is not in 
weight, nor in hardness, &c, but in extension. And he 
objects to the adage that 1 Nature abhors a vacuum,' be- 
cause he considers such an assertion merely to amount to 
saying that Nature abhors a contradiction in terms. Newton 
(Principia, book hi., prop. 6. cor. 4) expresses his opinion 
of the vacuum question in this way : — ' If all the solid par- 
ticles of bodies are of the same density, so that rarefaction 
cannot take place without the creation of pores, there must 
be a vacuum.' Since matter is of different density in dif- 
ferent substances, and since the same substance may be 
compressed into smaller space or expanded into larger, it 
mr.st either be that the solid particles are contracted or 
expanded, or that vacuous pores exist. This alternative 
does not do much. A person trained in the sciences as 
they now exist, thinks the idea of solid matter (that is, en- 
tirely solid, without any vacuum) being compressed into 
more solid matter, to be most incongruous and improba- 
ble ; but impresidons derived from habits are not argu- 
ments. The strong part of the Newtonian argument arises 
however from the results of the planetary theory. These 
celestial bodies have moved, during two thousand years of 
recorded observations, with exactly the same mean mo- 
tions as at present, which they could not have done if they 
had moved in a medium of any sensible resistance. If 
then the celestial spaces be full of matter, it is matter of 
such a degree of tenuity that two thousand years is not 
enough to make it show any visible effect in altering the 
planetary motions. But again, though this argument has, 
almost up to the present time, induced astronomers to 
suspect an absolute vacuum, yet very recently the feather 
has shown a resistance which was not manifest against the 
guinea. A Comkt has been strongly suspected— all but 
proved— to be undergoing precisely the same sort of 
changes in its mean motion which it is known would result 
from a resisting medium. The undulatory theory of light, 
moreover, which is now pretty generally received, sup- 
poses the whole of the celestial spaces to be filled with the 
luminiferous aether. The astronomical argument, there- 
fore, in favour of absolute vacuum has fallen ; but the views 
of the constitution of matter which have grown with the 
of the molecular sciences of chemistry, light, heat. 



electricity. Sec., have supplied its place with much more 
effect. We cannot enter into the various probabilities in 
favour of the molecular theory, which supposes matter to 
be atomic, the atoms being perhaps separated by distances 
which are many times their own diameters. If any one 
were to assert that the densest substance has in it many 
millions of times more of vacuity than of solid matter, the 
assertion could not be disproved, nor even shown to be im- 
probable. « There are difficulties,' said Dr. Johnson, ♦ about 
a plenum, and there are difficulties about a vacuum, but 
one of them must be true ;' that is, either all space is full 
of matter, or there are parts of space which have no mat- 
ter. The alternative is undeniable, and the inference to 
which the modern philosophy would give the trreatest pro- 
bability La, that all space is full of matter in the common 
sense of the word, but really occupied by particles of mat- 
ter with vacuous interstices ; showing all degrees of density, 
from that of the a-ther of light, which is wholly unappreci- 
able, to that of hammered platinum, which is' twenty-two 
times as heavy as water. 



Probably the manner in which the reader is moil iunjc 
with the use of our leading word is in connexion with nL 
he may have seen written on the maxim which we ki> 
already quoted — ' Nature abhors a vacuum a doctn* 
which, though common among the followers of At&a.- 
must not, any more than many others, be therefore Uir; 
as emanating from that philosopher himself. Thit a us. 
ally cited as^ a proof of the puerility of the antient iu 
middle philosophy — we think, somewhat unjustly. 7a 
personification of Nature is common to all times, tad '• 
are in the habit of saying that Nature exhibits phenao«. 
conceals her operations, uses the simplest roetiK I 
Now Nature may as well abhor, as exhibit, caamL 
employ ; and where intelligence is understood, all «l* ... 
the word Nature mean the God of Nature : while *k 
the mere operations are referred to, Nature is only the > 
sonification of the collective body of second cause*. A 
the statement of a fact, it is true : Nature does, to the N 
of our knowledge, abhor a vacuum ; she (if we msy ;-. 
sonify her) never suffers it to exist to the esteri 
allowing any space which is perceptible to our m 
to be vacuous. But if the adage were meant to ts% 
a reason for the fact, those who used it were <W~ 
themselves, but not so that the most of tW > 
would laugh at them would have any reason in their c 
It is the error of every period to use words tipre* ■ 
of a fact observed in the sense of assignment oi i — 
son for that fact; and the centuries which have i* 
been ready with their fluids to stand for the causa sfss 
electricity, magnetism, &c., should not be too hani ap 
the preceding ages, which put the feelings of nature n i 
place which they rather prefer to occupy by hypotbf« 
gases. The very word Attraction, in the sense gene, 
assigned to it, is precisely of the same nature u Ik & 
tural abhorrence of the Aristotelians : namely, t word ■■ 
vented to supply the place of a cause. Those who cm ■• 
the former word in a really philosophical sense M p 
cisely those who can see that some of the anlienu* 
have done the same with the latter. 

V ADDER, LOUIS DE, a celebrated Flemish Under- 
painter, born at Brussels in 1560. He excelled to 
senting the misty atmosphere of his country, e»pt< tt 
sunrise scenes: his foliage also was managed vitn r- 
skill and truth, and he was very successful in represent 
reflections in water, which he painted with renurU' 
transparency. He etched some spirited plates ttfn li 
own designs. He died in Brussels in 1623. Vaddtr «* 
the master of Lucas Achtschelling, who was also 
landscape painter. (Houbraken ; I >c scamps.) 

VAGA, PERI'NO DEL, or Pierino Buo 
bratcd Italian painter, was born at Florence io I5ttt ' 
lost his parents when very young, and was brought up 
extreme poverty, but he found a useful protictor H 1 1 
painter Andrea de' Ceri, who took him into hu £>*-■" 
and gave him employment. He worked ita*tf>' 
Ridolib Ghirlandaio, and fiually with a Florentine p"- 1 ' 
of the name of Vaga, who took him to Rome and (** 
mended him to the notice of Giulio Romano and ? r - 
whence he acquired his name of Pierino del Vaga. 
Romano spoke favourably of Pierino's ability lo B»f* A 
who appointed him to assist Giovanni da U line » '• 
arabesques and stucco-work of the loggie of the V»t>* 
He assisted also Polidoro da Caravaggio in his :hiaro 
and exhibited so much ability that he becaae » P' : 
favourite with Raphael, who intrusted him wi h tlx * 
cution of some of his designs in fresco, ai id uVv 1 



amongst the best painted in the loggie. Pier no J* 



v. 



the Taking of Jericho, the Passage of the Jorda utlie*-* 
ing of Abraham, Jacob and the Angel, Joseph &i v 
Brethren, and many others. Del Vaga, with tl e tvtp* 
of Giulio Romano and Penni, surpassed all th.» aaf'^* 
of Raphael. He was a great draughtsman ai d e««»* 
with rapidity. Vasari considered him the b st des^ 
among the Florentines after Michel Angelo, ai d the *J 
able of the scholars of Raphael. His desig i m*£*£ 
more that of Michel Angelo tlian that of Rap istl, 
coloured much in the style of Raphael. He pi tnted m 
works in Rome: the best is generally con idercJ * 
Creation of Eve in the church of San Marcello. Tneff* 
numerous works by him also in various cities 4 lt*l'» ■ 
Tivoli, in Florence, in Lucca, in Pisa, and in G no*.' 
he painted his greatest works, and held the sai le 
that Giulio Romano held at Mantua; they * 1 
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yely the founders of the school* of Genoa and of Mantua, 
tel Vapa left Rome at the sack of that place in 1527, 
when he lost all his property, and repaired to Genoa, where 
^rinue Doha took him immediately into his service, and 
:m ployed him to superintend the decoration of his new 
lalace. The great works executed by Vaga in this 
iaJace were amongst the finest painting* in Italy, but 
nost of them are now destroyed. The subjects were 
;hiefly from Roman history and" the Heathen mythology. 
>n the ceiling of the great hall he painted in oil the Ship- 
vreck of /Eneas and his comrades, but it has since been 
whitewashed. On the ceiling of a neighbouring apart- 
uent he painted in fresco Jupiter destroying the Giants ; 
i work, which alone, says Soprani, is sufficient to im- 
nnrtaliie its author, and to render the palace valuable. 

Vaga returned to Rome after staying some years at 
jenoa, and was much employed by Pope Paul III., who 
granted him a pension for life of twenty-five ducats per 
oionth. 8hortly before his death his reputation was so 
creat in Rome that nearly all the great works in paint- 
ing were executed under his direction or from his designs, 
and h e was so much occupied that he made only the car- 
toons of his works, the painting of them being intrusted 
to hiss scholars and assistants, who were very numerous. 
By incessant application, combined with intemperate habits 
10 hastened his death ; he died in 1547. in his forty-seventh 
.•ear, and was buried in the Rotonda, where Raphael and 
>ther great painters were buried. 

His principal scholars were Luzio Romano, Marcello 
v'cmissu, Girolamo da Sermoneta, and the Spaniard Luis 
h Vargas. Caraglio, Bonasone, Hollar, and others have 
:nqraved after his works. 

Vaaari, lite de' Pittori, Sec. ; Soprani, File de' Pittori, 
ice.) 

VAGABOND. [Vagrant.] 
VAGIWULUS. [Limax, vol. xiii., pp. 485, 486.] 
YACINTLI'NA, a genus of FoKAMiMrKKA, to which 
>elonKs the Nautilus legumen. Linn. 

VAGRANT. This term, which in its etymological 
maning simply denotes ' a wandering person,' is obviously 
lenved from the Latin rago. It was probably introduced 
nto our law language Irom the Norman French; the 
ihrase * vagerantz de lieu en lieu currants per pan* ' 
k; curring in our early statutes in the sense in which the 
vord * vagrant ' is used in common language at the pre- 
■ent day. (Stat. 7 Ric. IL, c. 5.) The persons to whom it 
s applied in antient documents are usually classed with 
liutours* (a word of doubtful origin, but meaning an idle 
iver or slothful person: Cowell's Interpreter ; Kelham's 
Ihclionary), ' travelyng-men,' and * vagabonds.' The 
>alter expression, ' vagabundus,' was known throughout 
Europe in connection with feudal law, and is interpreted 
to mean 1 crebro vagans, cui nec cerium domicilium, nec 
constans habitat io est.' (Calvini Lexic. Jurid.) It was 
Med in this sense in English law as early as the reign of 
Henry II. (Cowell's Interpreter.) Modern laws have 
however given to the word * vagrant ' a much more ex- 
tended meaning, in the application of which the notion 
of wandering is entirely lost. 

In the course of the transition made by the lower 
classes of society from the condition of feudal villeins to 
that of free labourers, vagrancy and mendicity neces- 
<*nly ensued from the unsettled state of the poor; 
and in most countries where feuds had prevailed, severe 
laws were made to repress the evils which sprung from 
this source. In England various statutes and ordinances 
passed from time to time to obviate the inconveni- 
ences arising from wandering mendicancy. The earliest 
of these was a statute of ordinance, made in the 23rd year 
of Edward III. 1349), commonly called the Statute of 
Labourers, which, after reciting that 1 many sturdy beggars 
(validi mendicantes) were enabled by the gains of begging 
to live, and to devote themselves to pleasures and sins, 
and sometimes to thefts and other crimes,* forbade ' all per- 
wns, on pain of imprisonment, to give anything under 
colour of piety or charity to such as were able to labour.' 
In 13GG there is a petition of the Commons complaining of 
wandering artificers and servants becoming beggars in 
°rtf«r to support an idle life, and praying that it might be 
^hidden under a penalty for any one to give alms or sus- 
!ni Sxnce to any such idle beggars ; and that they should 
* Apprehended and put in the stocks or sent to gaol until 
1 found surety for their return to their own country. 
P. C, No. 1626. 



(Roll* of Parliament, vol. i., p. 340.) The answer to this 
petition does not appear : but a few years afterwards a 
statute was passed making it (almost in the language of 
the petition) penal for artificers, servants in husbandry, 
and others, without a special licence, to quit the town, hun- 
dred, or wapentake in which they lived, to live and work 
in another town, hundred, or wapentake ; and persons 
found vagrant (vagarant) without such licence might be 
placed in the stocks and imprisoned by the local autho- 
rities, until they found security for their return to the place 
to which they properly belonged. (Stat. 12 Ric. II, c. 3.) 
It was also enacted that • those who were able to work 
and went begging should be dealt with as persons travel- 
ling without a licence, and that beggars unable to work, 
dwelling in cities or towns, should remain in such cities or 
towns; that if such cities and towns were unable to sup- 
port them, they should be taken to oilier places within the 
same hundred or wapentake, or to the place of their birth, 
and there remain during their lives.' (Stat. 12 Ric. II, 
c. 7.) And it was probably upon the principle declared by 
these laws, that in the fifteenth century it was held to be law- 
ful for any person to arrest and send to gaol a man * found 
wandering (vagarant) in such manner that it is unknown 
how he gets his living.' ( Year Book, 9 Edw. IV., 27.) A 
statute which was passed in 1494 declared that all ' vaga- 
bonds, idle and suspected persons, should be set in the 
stocks three days and three nights, and have none other 
sustenance but bread and water, and then should be put 
out of the town ; and that whosoever should give such 
idle persons more should forfeit 12 pence : and that every 
beggar not able to work should resort to the hundred 
where he last dwelt, was best known, or was bom, and 
there remain, upon the pain aforesaid." Stat. 11 Hen. VII, 
c. 2.) This vague enactment was followed by the more 
definite provisions of the Stat. 19 Hen. VII, c. 12, which 
declared that impotent beggars should go to and abide in 
the city, town, or hundred where they were born, or else 
the place where they had made their last abode for three 
years ; and this rule of settlement was adopted in the sta- 
tutes subsequently passed against vagrancy in the reigns 
of Henry VIII., Edward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth. (Nolan's 
Poor Law, chap, xv.) Ry Stat. 22 Hen. VIIL, c. 12, the 
justices of the peace in every county were empowered to 
grant licences under seal to 1 poor, aged, and impotent 
persons,' to beg within a certain precinct ; and persons 
begging without licence or out of their precincts were to 
be whipped or set in the stocks for three days ami three 
nights, with bread and water only. This provision applied 
to impotent vagrants. On the other hand it was provided 
that if any person, ' being whole and mighty in body,' and 
able to labour, should be found begging or vagrant, he 
should be taken before a magistrate, who might direct him 
to be whipped out of the place at the end of a cart ' till 
his body was bloody,' and should then be sworn to return 
to the place where he was born, or last dwelt by the space 
of three years, and there to put himself to labour as a tnie 
man ou«;ht to do. He was to be provided with a certifi- 
cate of his punishment, stating the place to which he was 
going and the time allotted for his journey ; and during 
that time he might beg by the way. Another law passed 
against beggars and vagabonds was the 27 Hen. VIIL, 
c. 25, which, though severe in its terms against such per- 
sons, approached more nearly to just principles than pre- 
vious enactments on the same subject, inasmuch as it 
provided a legal mode of supporting the poor, and thus 
took away the common apology' for vagrancy. This law 
directed the governors of shires, cities, towns, nam lets, and 
parishes, to find and keep every aged, poor, and impotent 
person, by way of voluntary and charitable alms, with such 
convenient alms, that none of them should be compelled 
to go openly in begging : children under fourteen years of 
age and above five, taken begging, were to be put to 
work: ' a valiant beggar or sturdy vagabond' was to be, 
for the first offence, whipped and sent to his place of set- 
tlement; and if he continued his roguish life, to have the 
upper part of the gristle of his right ear cut off; and if 
after that he was taken wandering in idleness, or did not 
apply to his labour, or was not in service with any master, 
he was to be indicted and tried as a felon, and if found 
guilty, to suffer death. 

Notwitlistanding the above laws, vagrancy appears to 
have greatly increased at the commenc ement of the reign 
of Edward VI, of which effect the abolition of monasteries 
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this one main cause. Previously 1o Ihe Reformation 
churches were bound by law to contribute a portion of 
their income to the living and sustenance of the poor (Stat. 
15 Ric. II., c. 6 . and the gates of the religious houses were 
thronged by beggars, who daily received a donation of food, 
and sometimes of money. This practice contributed no 
doubt to increase the number of idle beggars, who, upon 
the withdrawal of their accustomed means of support by 
the dissolution of the monasteries, became vagrants. To 
remove the pressure of the evil thus occasioned, an enact- 
ment of unexampled severity was devised. The Stat. 
1 & 2 Edw. VI., c. 3, after reciting that 'the multitude of 
people given to vagabnndrie and idleness had always been 
within this realm very great, and more in number than in 
other regions,' and that the laws of preceding reigns had 
been found ineffectual, repealed all statutes previously 
made for the punishment of vagabonds and sturdy beggars. 
It then enacted that all able-bodied persons, without 
property sufficient for their support, who (should, ' either 
like serving men wanting masters, or like beggars, or 
after any other such sort, be lurking in anv house, or loi- 
tering or idle-wandering by the highway's side,' or who in 
towns should not apply themselves to any service or art. 
and should so continue for three days without offering to 
labour for meat and drink (if no man otherwise will take 
them) ; or who, having been taken to service, should leave 
their work or run away, should be taken to be vagabonds ; 
and that it should be lawful for any person having offered 
or given work to any such idle person, and for any other 
person espying the same, to bring such idle person before 
two justices, who should immediately cause him to be 
marked with a hot iron on the breast with the letter V, 
and adjudge him to such presenter * to be hi* slave ; to 
have and to hold the said slave unto him, his executors, or 
assigns, for the sjyace of tiro years then next following, 
and to order the said slave as followeth (that is to say), to 
take such slave with him, and only giving him bread and 
water, or small drink and such refuse of meat as he shall 
think meet, cause him to work by beating, chaining, or 
otherwise in such work and labour (how vile soever it be) 
as he shall put him unto.' The statute also provides that 
an action of trespass may be maintained for a runaway 
slave, and that the runaway himself shall, upon his appre- 
hension, be adjudged by two justices to be his master's 
slave for ever. If he ran away a second time, the slave 
became a felon, and might 1m* tried and executed as such. 
This singular enactment further declared that a master 
might • let, set forth, sell, bequeath or give' the service 
and labour of such slaves, upon such condition and for 
such term of years as he might do with anv other of his 
moveable goods or chattels. ' Some thought'.' MVS Burnet, 
• this law against vagabonds was too se vere, ami contrary 
to that common liberty of which the English nation has 
always been very sensible. Yet it could not be denied 
but extreme diseases required extreme remedies ; and per- 
haps there is no punishment too severe for persons that 
arc in health, and yet prefer a loitering course of life to 
an honest employment.' {History of the Reformation, 
vol. ii., p. ATy.) 

The consequence of the absurd severity of this law was 
that its provisions were not carried into execution ; and 
being found wholly ineffectual, it was repealed by the 
statute 3 and 4 Edw. VI., c. 10, which also repealed all 
former laws upon the same subject excepting the 22 
Hen. VIII., c . 12. Another statute of the same reign 
(5 and 6 Edw. VI., c. 2> slightly modified the preceding 
laws ; but the regulation of vagrants and mendicants stood 
in effect upon the looting of the three last-mentioned sta- 
tutes until the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth. 

About the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, a de- 
scription of persons called rogues first appear in the ge- 
neral class of vagrants. The derivation of this word is 
variously given by etymologists. Home Tooke derives it 
from a Savon word signifying • cloaked,' or covered. (Di- 
version* of Parley, vol. u.. p. 227.) Webster takes it from 
another Saxon word, and Dr. Johnson admits its derivation 
to be uncertain. Lambard says 'the word is but a late 
guest in our law; for the ancient statutes call such a one 
a valiant, strong, or sturdy beggar, or vagabond, and it 
seemetn to be fetched from the Lalin "rogator." an asker 
or beggar.' (Eircunrcha, book iv., chap. 4.) Dalton also 
*ays 'a rogue may be so called quia ostiatim rogat.' 
Country Justice, chap. H3. ; It is believed that the word 



does not occur in the English language before the foili 
of the sixteenth century; and if so, it is probablr e-r* ■■• 
those numerous cant w'ords by which, at that petwln 
grants, in counterfeiting Egyptians or gipsies, bezjii It*, 
signate different classes of their own 'ungraerout nhbi f . 
and of which Ham son enumerates twenty-three der»n 
(Harrison's Description of England, prefixed to nVr- 
shed's Chronirfrs.} 

In the course of the reign of Elizabeth the evil*, of i> 
grancy increased to an alftrming extent ; and althwirht- 
accounts given by historian* of the multitude of Tip 
bonds in England are founded upon rude estimates, k 
are probably somewhat exaggerated, there b 
evidence that the numbers and attitude of the* | 
at that period constituted an evil of dangerous mar?J r .<jf 
Strype relates that in 1569 circular letters were i«n«i h 
the privy council to the sheriffs of the different roer'w 
directing them to search for and apprehend 'all tin 
bonds and sturdy beggars, commonly called m?st * 
Egyptians ;' and he says that on the search throorfc 9i 
nation 13,000 ' masterless men ' were taken up. (Stnpo 
Annals, vol. i., part 2, pp. 295, 296, 554.) Haniwii ,4 
wrote towards the end ot Elizabeth's reign, state* than!* 
number of vagrants in England in his time amountedtei.Si 
10,000 (Description of England) ; and Strype pubhshen 
paper, written, in 1596, by a justice of the peace o($aw- 
sctahire, which affirms that there were3tX)or400wir.dt'n: 
idle people in every county, who met at fairs and nartri 
for purposes of theft and rapine, and who sometime* ta- 
bled in troops to the number of 60, and completely overt** 
the magistrates and constables by their audacioas thm> 
(Strype's Annals, vol. iv., p. 405.) The recorder of Lenin 
in a letter to Lord Burleigh, written in 1581 (, Ellis'* M'"' 
vol. ii.. p. 283), gives a remarkable account of the nw 
lence of vagrants in the metropolis at that period. & 
says, that being informed that the queen, 'in takroreffe 
air in her coach at Islington, haa been environed 
rogues," he went abroad himself and took seventy-''-' 
rogues, 'whereof some were blind, and yet great WW 
and very rich.' A day or two afterwards he say* * 
consequence of warrants issued by him, he received 1 
shoal of forty rogues, men nnd women, from So*i1h«i-^ 
Lambeth, and Newington,' and after bestowing thtn 
Bridewell, he ' perused ' St. Paul's, and took about r«<' 
' cloked rogues that there used to keep standing.' W 
withstanding this zeal and activity, vagrants still ine«»* 
in the metropolis, both in numbers and in audacitr: 
the efforts of the ordinary magistrates having ftiW,' 
prevent the frequent and dangerous disorders aed tun r-- 
occasioned by offenders of this description, the* WJ Jj 
1599, placed 'under martial law. The instrument ipf*^ 
ing a provost-marshal for this purpose authorise* ,;i 
officer * to repair with a convenient company to all c [t ; 
mon highways near to the city of London, where he 
understand that any vagrant persons did haunt; ■ 
calling to his assistance some convenient number - 
ticcs and constables, to apprehend all such vagrant ks 
suspected persons, and deliver them to the said jusk^< _ 
be by them committed and examined of the causes of 
wandering.' It then directs him that 4 if >wh p^* 
should be found notoriously culpable in the unlawful ct' 
ner of life, as incorrigible* and should be to certiS* 
him by the justices, he should by law-martial c * a *JL?T 
of them to be executed upon the gallows or ' 
(Rytnert ftafera, vol. xvi., p. 279.) 

The means of suppressing or diminishing v»frr* n, T 
mendicancy were constant subjects of discussion * ' 
parliaments of Elizabeth. With this view, extiaonfci*" 
means of relief were devised. Voluntary subscript^' ^ 
sums of money, varying in amount acconling t0 '.*£> 
and supposed ability of the contributors, were ma^> D - 
Houses to relieve ' the great number of poor pei>P> Fr,^ 
in the streets to beg.' (D'Evves s Journals, PP- ^~ZY-«- 
503. 1 Orders were also made that those who p«'*"™ '■• 
vate bills in the House of Commons should pay } lv - \ K 
according to the subjects of their bills, to the relif 
poor, to be distributed as the House should apj 
JVEwes's Journal*, p. 063.) Several statute , 
passed, at one time increasing the punishment for vn • 
and then repealing it, without any settled pnm'ip" . „ 
gislation. In some of these statutes, however, "j'rjj 
of a parochial fund for the relief of the poor, and WfJJJ, 
ciple of taxing the parishioners for that purtw**» 
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inctly recognised. (Stat. 5 Eliz., c. 3 ; 14 Eliz., c. 5 ; and 
8 Elu., c. 3.) At length, in 15'J7, alter experience had 
hown that temporary expedient* and ill-directed charity 
miy increased the amount of vagrancy, and that severe 
lunuhments and penalties were wholly ineffectual in pre- 
enting it, the House of Commons appointed a committee 
o whom most of the existing laws relating to the condi- 
lon of the poor, as well as certain bills for their amend- 
aent, were referred. (D'Ewes's Journal*, p. 561.) This 
ommittee, of which Sir Francis Bacon was member, and 
rhieb was composed of all the practical men of the House, 
eeius to have perceived and to a certain extent acted upon 
he principle that, in order to justify severity against va- 
rancy and mendicity, it was necessary to provide the 
leans of relieving that destitution which was the ready 
tid plausible excuse for both. They therefore prepared 
ie slat. 38 Elu., c. 3. which for the first time organized 
mt machinery for the legal relief of the poor, which was 
few years afterwards completed and made perpetual by 
le -i.u. 43 Eliz., c. 2. The same committee also recora- 
lendt-d measures for encouraging the building of * hospi- 
ils, or abiding and working houses ' for the poor, and lor J 
n proving and reforming such as were already in existence, 
ut had been misapplied or abused. And at the same 
me they introduced a more rational enactment for the 
arrection and suppression of fraudulent vagrancy than had 
revioualy existed. (Stat 39 Eliz., c. 4.) ' Many statutes,' 
lys Sir Edward Coke (2 Intl., 728 1, ' have been made for 
ie punishment of rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars, 
ut very few to find them work and to enforce them there- 
nto.' The statute 39 Elix., c. 4, supplied this deficiency 
y providing houses of correction, with stocks and ma te- 
als for the employment of the inmates, and by enforcing 
ie use of the means thus placed in the hands of the poor 
y severe penalties against the idle. The provisions of 
us statute, with some alterations made by the stat. 1 Jac. 
, c. 25, continued in force during the whole of the 17th 
Mitury; and, when repealed by the stat. 12 Ann., stat. 2, 
23, still served as the model and foundation for future 
:ts. It declared that the following persons should be 
;tmed rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars: — 1, per- 
ms calling themselves scholars going about begging ; 
sea-faring men, pretending losses of their ships or goods, 
sing about begging ; 3, idle persons going about the 
juntry, either begging or using any subtle craft or un- 
iwful games or plays, or feigning themselves to have 
nowledge in physiognomy, palmistry, or telling fortunes ; 
. persons that were or uttered themselves to be procurers 
r collectors for gaols or hospitals ; 5, fencers, bear-wards, 
uraraon players of interludes and minstrels wandering 
broad, other than players of interludes belonging to any 
aron of the realm, or any other honourable personage of 
neater degree [Thkatrb] ; 6, jugglers, tinkers, pedlars 
nd petty chapmen, wandering abroad ; 7, wandering per- 
ons and common labourers, able in body, using loitering, 
nd refusing to work for reasonable wages, and having no 
titer means of maintenance ; R, persons delivered out ot 
aol who begged for their fees, or otherwise travelled beg- 
ing; 9, persons who wandered abroad begging, pretend- 
tg losses by fire or otherwise ; 10, persons, not being 
•Ions (i.e., by a late statute, 5 Eliz.. c. 20 », wandering and 
^tending themselves to be Egyptians. A person who 
■ i Mint ted any of the above offences might, by the an- 
ointment of any justice, constable, hcadborough, or tyth- 
g-man the headborough or tything-man being assisted 
lerein by the advice of the minister and another of the 
irish), be openly whipped till he was bloody, and then 
•nt from parish to pansn till he came to the parish where 
e was born : if that was unknown, to the parish where he 
tat lived for a year ; and if that again was unknown, to 
ie parish where he last passed without punishment. He 
as provided with a testimonial of his punishment, and of 
ie place whereunto he was to go, stating the time limited 
jr that purpose ; and if he was found loitering by the way, 
e might again be whipped. If any rogue appeared to be 
angerous to the inferior sort of people, or not likely to 
e reformed (an expression which seems to have led to 
ie phrase ' incorrigible rogues'), two justices might com- 
lit him to gmol till the next quarter-sessions, and then be 
light by the justices there be either banished out of the 
•aim, or adjudged perpetually to the galleys of the realm : 
banished rogue returning without leave became a 



The several judicious measures which were enacted at 
this period for the relief and employment of the deserviug 
poor, and the punishment of idle and profligate beggars and 
vagrants, effectually checked for a time the evil, which had 
only increased in magnitude under the previous inefficient 
and inconsistent law*. Sir Edward Coke, whose testimony 
as a contemporary is valuable, says, that' upon the making 
of the statute ol 39 Elizabeth, and a good space after, 
whilst justices of peace and other officers were diligent and 
industrious, there was not a rogue to be seen in anv part of 
England; but when justices and other officers' became 
Irpidi or trefiidi, rogues, See. swarmed again.' (2 Intl., 
729.) This disposition on the part of magistrates to neglect 
or relax the laws relating to vagrants is noticed in a pro- 
clamation made soon after the accession of James I., in 
September, 1003, which, after reciting the stat. 39 Eliz., 
C, 4, and that great benefit had at first ensued from its 
due execution, but that, by the remissness, negligence, 
and connivancy of justices, vagrants again swarmed and 
abounded everywhere more frequently than in times past, 
calls upon all justices of peace, mayors, and other officers 
whatsoever, to see tliat the said 4 profitable and necessary 
law ' should be carefully, duly, and exactly executed*. 
(Rymer's f'wd., vol. xvi.,'p. 554.) The continued unwil- 
lingness of magistrates to enforce the statute of Elizabeth, 
notwithstanding the above proclamation, occasioned the 
passing of the stat. 7 Jac. I., c. 5, w hich compelled the jus- 
tices of every county under heavy penalties to erect proper 
houses of correction for setting rogues, vagabonds, and other 
idle and wandering persons to work, and also required them 
to meet twice a year or oftener, if occasion required, for 
the better execution of the law. The justices were also 
directed to cause a general privy search to be made before 
each of their meetings for finding out and nppzjAiending 
vagrants, who were then to be brought before them for 
punishment ; and all constables and tything-raen were re- 
quired to make a return on oath to the justices of the num- 
ber of vagrants apprehended by them. By this statute it 
was also enacted that persons running away and leaving 
their families upon the parish should 'be deemed and 
taken to be incorrigible rogues, and endure the pain of 
incorrigible rogues.' This phrase was therefore at that 
time become familiar, though it does not occur in any ear- 
lier statute. In all probability however it denoted the 
class of persons mentioned in the stat. 39 Eliz., c. 4, who 
are there called ' dangerous rogues, or rogues not likely 
to be reformed," and who were liable to be committed to 
gaol until the sessions, and then banished. 

The laws relating to vagrants continued substantially 
upon the footing of the statutes of 39 Eliz. and 7 Jac. I. 
for more than a century, until, in 1744. they were recon- 
sidered and remodelled by the stat. 17 Geo. II.. c. 5. This 
was the first legislative measure which distributed vagrants 
into the three classes of idle and disorderly persons, rogues 
and vagabonds, and incorrigible rogues. Although this 
statute is now wholly repealed, it continued in force nearly 
a century ; and as its provisions, as well as those of two 
supplemental statutes on the same subject, are material 
with respect lo the general history of the laws respecting 
vagrants, it may be desirable briefly to state them. It 
may be remarked that the several offences comprised in 
the'se classes still bore 1he character of wandering, in con- 
formity with the object of all previous enactments upon 
this subject. 

By the stat. 17 Geo. II., c. 5, and the supplemental 
statutes passed previously to the new Vagrant Act, 5 Geo. 
IV., c. 83, idle and disorderly persons were defined to be 
— I, those who threatened to run away and leave their 
families upon the parish ; 2, those who returned to a 
parish from which they had been removed as paupers ; 
3, those who refused to work for usual wages ; S, those who 
neglected work or spent their earnings improperly, so that 
their families became chargeable to the parish (stat. 32 
Geo. III., c. 45, s. 8'. And all such persons might be sum- 
marily convicted by a magistrate, and committed to hard 
labour in the house of correction for a month. 

Rogues and vagabonds were defined to be — 1, those 
who went about as gatherers of alms under pretence of 
loss by fire or other casualty, or as collectors for prisons or 
hospitals ; 2, fencers and bear-wards , 3, common playrrs 
of interludes, and all actors for hire not authorized by law 
[Theatre] ; 4, minstrels and jugglers; 5, those who pre- 
tended to be gipsies, or to have skill in physiognomy, 
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palmistry, or like crafty science, or to tell fortunes, or who 
used any subtle craft to deceive people, or played at un- 
lawful games ; 6, those who ran away and left their fami- 
lies chargeable to the parish ; 7. petty chapmen and ped- 
lars wandering abroad without licence ; 8, those who wan- 
dered abroad and lodged in alehouses, barns, outhouses, or 
in the open air, not giving a good account of themselves . 
9, those who wandered abroad and begged, pretending to 
be soldiers or sailors, or pretending to go to work in har- 
vest ; 10, all wandering beggars; 11, those who should be 
apprehended having upon them any picklock key, crow, 
iack, bit, or other implement with intent to break into 
houses, &c. ; or any pistol, hanger, cutlass, bludgeon, or 
other offensive weapon, with intent feloniously to assault 
any person : 12, those who should be found in any dwell- 
ing-house, warehouse, coach-house, stable, or outhouse, or 
any inclosed yard or garden, or area belonging to any 
house, with intent to steal. The two classes last enume- 
rated were added by the stat. 23 Geo. III., c. 88. 

Incorrigible rogues were defined by the stat. 17 Geo. 
II., c. 5, to be— 1. end-gatherers offending against the stat. 
13 Geo. I., c. 23, for the regulation of the woollen manu- 
facture ; 2, those who being apprehended as rogues and 
vagabonds escape from those who apprehend them, or re- 
fuse to go before a magistrate, or to be examined on oath, 
or to be conveyed by a pass, and those who knowingly 
give a false account of themselves ; 3, those who escape 
from the house of correction before the expiration of their 
term of imprisonment as rogues and vagabonds ; 4, those 
who after punishment as rogues and vagabonds again com- 
mit offences in the same class. 

Rogues and vagabonds and incorrigible rogues were, by 
the stat. 17 Geo. II., c. 5, to be committed by magistrates 
to the hjpae of correction until the next quarter-sessions, 
when th? justices were empowered to order rogues and 
vagabonds to be further confined in the house of correction 
for any time not exceeding six months ; and incorrigible 
rogues for any time not less than six months, nor more than 
two years, and to be whipped. 

The statute 17 Geo. II., c. 5, was by no means a well- 
considered or a well-cxpresBed law. It has been justly said 
that ' in the long catalogue of actions which it holds up, 
many are of a dubious nature, and nice legal acumen 
would often be required to distinguish whether a person 
had incurred any and what penalty under the statute.' 
(Eden's State of the Poor, vol. U, p. 306.) The courts too 
complained of the inaccuracy of its expression and the 
consequent difficulty of understanding its meaning. (Hex 
v. Rhodes, 4 Term Reports, 222.) Repeated attempts 
were made in parliament to modify and improve its pro- 
visions. A committee of the House of Commons, ap- 
pointed in 1775 to review and consider the Poor Laws and 
the laws relating to vagrants, resolved 4 that the stat. 17 
Geo. II., c. 17. should be explained and amended in such a 
manner as to enforce the execution thereof, and prevent 
the practice of begging in the streets and highways, per- 
nicious in its consequences and highly disgraceful to this 
country.' Nevertheless this statute continued in force 
until the year 1822, when a temporary act, stat. 3 Geo. IV., 
c. 40, passed, repealing all former laws and re-enacting 
most of the provisions of the stat. 17 Geo. II., c. 5, with 
many additions and modifications. The provisions of the 
stat. 3 Geo. IV'., c. 40, were however entirely superseded 
by the stat. 5 Geo. IV., c. 83, which now (1843) constitutes 
the law respecting vagrant*. By the third section of this 
statute the following persons are declared to be idle and 
disorderly persons, and may be committed by a single ma- 
gistrate to hard labour in the house of correction for any 
time not exceeding one month : — 1, every person able to 
maintain himself and his family, refusing or neglecting to 
do so, whereby he or his family become chargeable to the 
parish ; 2, every person returning and becoming charge- 
able to a parish from which he has been legally removed 
by order of two justices without having a certificate of his 
settlement in some other parish from the officers of such 
parish; 3, petty chapmen or pedlars wandering abroad 
and trading without licence ; 4, prostitutes wandering in 
the streets or highways, or in any place of public resort, 
and behaving riotously or indecently; 5, every person 
wandering abroad or placing himself in anv public place to 
beg and gather alms, or procuring any child to do so. 

The 4th section of the 5 Geo. IV., c. 83, declares the 
following persons to be roKues and vagabonds, and 



I powers a sing.e magistrate to commit them to hard !J, ■ 
in the house of correction, for any time not exceedinr t 
months: — 1, Every person committing any otTcnct « - 
would constitute him an idle and disorderly r»>- 
2, Every person pretending to tell fortunes, otumbji-. 
device, by palmistry or otherwise, to deceive and saw* 
upon the people. 3, Every person wandering abroad j 
lodging in any barn or outhouse, or in any deserted l . 
ing, or in the open air, or under a tent, or in any en 
waggon, not having any visible means of subs»ttnc». a 
not giving a good account of himself. 4, Even bh 
wilfully exposing to view in any street, road, hufmur 
public place, any obscene print, picture, or other iaiit:. 
exhibition. (By 1 and 2 Vict., c. 38, this provuv , 
declared to extend to exposing such articles in a shaft t-- 
dow.) 5, Every person wilfully and obscenely nj<*: 
his person in any street or highway, or in the new tJyr, 
with intent to insult any female. C, Every person will- 
ing abroad and endeavouring by the exposure of MM 
or deformities to gather alms. 7, Every person 
about as a gatherer or collector of alms, or endw." 
to procure charitable contributions under a false pnM 
8, Every person running away and leaving his wil* v.-, 
ally or probably chargeable to the parish. 9, Even y 
son playing or betting in any street, highway, or re- 
place with any table or instrument of gaming, at am .v 
of chance. 10, Every person having in his possession vj 
picklock-key, crow, jack, bit, or other implement. vntM 
tent feloniously to break into any house, &c„ or btc 
armed with any gun, pistol, hanger, cutlass, bludftx I 
other offensive weapon, or having upn him any mo- 
ment with intent to commit any felonious act. II. F '"-7 
person, being found in any dwelling-house, warvtc;* 
coach-house, stable or outhouse, or in any inclosed ssi 
garden, or area for any unlawful purpose, li WJ 
suspected person or reputed thief frequenting any nw 
canal, or navigable stream, dock, basin, or any quay, nt 
or warehouse near or adjoining thereto, or any strett. h.: 
way, or avenue leading thereto, or any place of ptf e 
resort, or any avenue leading thereto, or any street, to' 
way, or place adjacent, with intent to commit 
13, Every person apprehended as an idle and duce^* 

Kenton, ana violently resisting any peace-officer » tpp 
ending him, and being subsequently convicted 
offence for which he shall have been so apprehended 

The 5th section of the stat. 5 Geo. IV., c. 83, vto*^ 
a single magistrate to commit incorrigible rogues Hi 
house of correction until the next sessions, durinc »" ! 
interval they are to be kept to hard labour. The I* 
section of the act then authorizes the justices at Kssniw '-' 
continue the imprisonment of this class cf offends* ; 
hard labour for anv time not exceeding a year, «* '* 
order whipping, if they deem it to be expedient, ft"* 
rigible rogues are defined by the statute as folio*'" 
1, Every person breaking or escaping out of anypw' ' 
legal confinement before the expiration of the term »' 
which he shall have been committed. 2, Even ■ p= rx - 
committing any offence against the act which would 
iect him to be dealt with as a rogue and vagabond, wv.iv 
been at some former time adjudged so to be and con" 1 ", 
thereof. 3, Every person apprehended as a rofut 
vagabond and violently resisting any peace-officer * ^ 
prehending him, and being subsequently conv ' t1 7j' 
offence for which he shall have been so apprehended 

The statute, besides the definition of the facts m l -; 
cumstances which are to constitute offences in the tf**^ 
classes above enumerated, contains various pro«*j oa ' ^ 
the prosecution of vagrants and the regulation and di*p 
of them. Thus it is enacted that any person may »p£ 
hend a vagrant and bring him before a magistrate • 
persons as well as the carriages or luggage of the 
descriptions of vagrants may be searched, and a0 ^ 
goods found upon them may on their conviction t« 
plied towards the costs of apprehending them and r 
taining them in prison. If proceedings at the ^""^ 
contemplated, either by reason of an appeal against a ( ? 
mary conviction or the commitment of an ,tW0 "~ iM , 
rogue, the committing magistrate may bind over wu ^ 
to prosecute, and the justices at sessions m*y „ 



given to the next sessions to any person MP**! 



payment of costs to persons so bound. 



act or determination of any magistrate out of K"" 0 
cerning the execution of the act- 
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Although the modem .statute const i lute-, in many respects 
m improvement of the law, it is liable to some of the 
Ejections which were made to the 17 Geo. II., c. 5, and 

0 others of a graver character. It is by no means exclu- 
sively a Vagrant Act, though popularly m> called ; but its 
provisions extend to various offences not necessarily con- 
lected with vagrancy, wliich the legislature has thought 
>roper to place within the summary jurisdiction of justices 
>f the peace. Under the former statute, a single magis- 
rate was only intrusted with the power of summary com- 
mtuient for a month in the case of idle and disorderly 
a rsons, or to the next sessions in case of rogues and vaga- 
bonds and incorrigible rogues. Whereas, under the recent 
ict, a single magistrate has the power of at once commit- 
ing rogues and vagabonds to prison with hard labour for 
aree months. If the offences to be punished had been 
precisely defined by the statute, this large extent of sum- 
nan' jurisdiction might liave been less objectionable ; but 
he language of the law is peculiarly loose and inaccurate, 
•'or instance, who are to be considered 4 suspected persons," 
>r 4 reputed thieves,' or what is to be taken for an ' un- 
uwful purpose,' or 1 frequenting a street,' in the true 

1 - _ti1 construction of this statute, so as to render the per- 
jui to whose acts these phrases are applied rogues and 
a'.-abonds? are often questions of doubt and difficulty to 
radical lawyers, and may reasonably occasion hesitation 
ltd difference of opinion even among those to whom the 
n il interpretation of penal laws belongs. This latitude 
mcI vagueness of expression are peculiarly dangerous in a 
iw which gives large judicial power to unprofessional per- 
ms, who are for the most part withdrawn from the con- 
ol of public opinion in the exercise of it ; where the 
ubjects and objects of the law are nearly connected with 
>cal excitements and prepossessions, and where the 
arties who suffer from misdecision are commonly the 
oor and helpless, to whom an appeal is wholly inaccea- 
ihle. 

VA'HEA, a genus of plants of the natural family of 
Ipocynacese, so named from Vahe, the name of one of 
he species, V. gummifera, in the island of Madagascar, 
vhere it is said to yield an excellent kind of caoutchouc, 
"his species is thought by some to be the same plant as 
'rceofa elastica [Uhckola], but this is doubtful. One or 
wo other species are found in Africa, which are said to 
ield edible fruit. 

VAHL, MARTIN, a botanist, was born 10th of October, 
74'.), at Bergen in Norway. Having received his pre- 
minarv education at Bergen, he was entered a student of 
he university of Copenhagen in 1766, and resided in the 
OUM of the Kev. Hans Stroem, a distinguished naturalist, 
t was here that he imbibed his taste for botanv. and 
avintr lived at Copenhagen two years, he left for Upsal, 
i order that he might study under Linnaeus. Here he 
ecame one of the most distinguished pupils of the great 
otanist, and remained at Upsal for five years. His inter- 
ouree however with his preceptor was suddenly inter- 
upted by a domestic occurrence, for 4 it was scarcely to be 
xpected.' says Smith, ' that the dignified professor, then 
i the zenith of his prosperity and honours, could favour- 
blv regard the inclination of one of his daughters for a 
udent who had his own fortune to seek ; nor is anything 
.'corded of this daughter which might have justified a 
>mantic attachment or adventurous pursuit on the part of 
ic voung man.* 

In 177tf Vahl was appointed lecturer at the Botanic 
rarden of Copenhagen, where, having remained three 
ears, he waa appointed hy the king of Denmark to under- 
lie a scientific tour, during which he visited Holland, 
'ranee, Italy, Spain, Barbary, Switzerland, and England, 
n these various countries he made large collections of 
•lants, and visited their principal museums. Whilst in 
inland he was in constant intercourse with Sir J. Banks 
rid Sir J. E. Smith, to whose herbaria and libraries he had 
onstant access, and he availed himself extensively of this 
■rivileee. 

On liis return to Copenhagen in 1785, he was appointed 
irofessor of natural history in the university, and was in- 
rusted with the continuation of the 'Flora Danica,' 
Jready commenced by OZder. This work was completed 
n twenty-four fasciculi, seven of which were done pre- 
•ioua to its having been undertaken by Vahl. He made 
everal journeys to the coasts and mountains of Nor- 
vay for the purpose of getting material* for this work, 



wluch was completed in 1810. In 1790 he commenced a 
work entitled ' Symbol* Botanica?.' It appeared in three 
folio fasciculi, each fasciculus containing twenty-five 
plates. The principal object of this work waa to illustrate 
rorskal's discoveries; but Vahl gave descriptions and 
drawings of many plants from his own collections. In 
1796 he commenced the publication of his 4 Eclogfe Ame- 
ricana-,' which was a sequel to the • Symbol*,' and con- 
sisted of tliree fasciculi containing in all thirty plates. 

In 1799 and 1800 the «overnment again paid his ex- 
penses in visiting Holland and Paris, for the purpose of 
examining botanical specimens, to enable him to bring 
out a great work which he had in contemplation on the 
whole vegetable kingdom. On returning to Copenhagen 
from this visit, he was appointed professor of botany in the 
uuiversity. lie lived to complete only one volume of his 
great work entitled 4 Enumeratio Plantarum.' This was 
published in 1804 : he died on the 24th of December of 
the same year. Since his death, five more volumes have 
been published. His extensive library, consisting of 3000 
volumes of books, his herbarium, and manuscripts, were 
purchased by the king of Denmark for 3000 dollars (about 
07.V, , besides an annual pension of 40U dollars to his 
widow, and of 100 dollars to each of his six children. 

Vahl also paid attention to zoology : he communicated 
remarks on the camivora to Cuvier, and also tome obser- 
vations on insects to Fabricius, and assisted in the com- 
pletion of the 4 Zoologia Danica,' a work that had not ap- 
eared at his death. He was a learned and zealous 
otanist, and his works will remain a monument of his 
accurate acquaintance with a large portion of the vege- 
table kingdom. Vahlui, a genus of Saxifragaceous plants, 
was named in honour of him by Thunberg. 

Biographic Univertelle ; Sir J. E. Smith, in Reea'a 
Cyciofxptiiu.) 

VA'HLIA, a genus of plants of the natural order of 
Saxifrages, so named in honour of Martin Vahl, a pupil 
of Linnam.s, afterwards professor of botany at Copenhagen, 
and author of several botanical works, and one of the 
editors of the 4 Flora Danica.' Though the genus Vahlia 
belongs to a family of plants indigenous in cold and 
temperate climates, it is itself found only in hot parts of 
the world, as Egypt, Senegambia, the Cape of OooaHope, 
and the peninsula of India. The characters of the genus 
are — tube of calyx adherent to ovary, limb superior, 
5-parted ; petals, 5, spreading and undivided ; stamens 5, 
alternating with petals ; styles 2 ; stigmas capitate ; cap- 
sule 1-celled, 2-valved at the apex, 5-furrowed, crowned 
by the lobes of the calyx ; seeds convex on the outside. 
'Die species arc small, usually hairy, subdichotomous. 
Leaves opposite, without stipules, linear or lanceolate ; 
pedicels axillary, twin, single-flowered, with the flowers of 
a white colour. 

VAILLANT, JEAN FOY, was born at Beauvais on 
the 24th of May, 1032. He lost his father at the age of 
three, and was educated by an uncle, who wished his 
nephew to study the law, in order that he might become 
his successor in some offices which he held. The uncle 
however, who left all his property to his nephew, died at a 
time when Vaillant was not yet old enough to become his 
successor ; and being now in the possession of a consider- 
able fortune, he followed his own inclinations, and devoted 
himself to the study of medicine, of wluch he was made 
doctor at the age of twenty-four. Vaillant'* name has 
become celebrated, not for what he did in his profession, but 
for what he did for numismatics : he is one of the first 
men who showed the importance of antient coins for his- 
tory. The circumstance which led him to the pursuit of 
these studies is related as follows : — A fanner in the neigh- 
bourhood of Beauvais, while working in his fields, dis- 
covered a great quantity of antient coins, and not knowing 
what to do with them, he took them to Vaillant, and con- 
sulted him about the use that could be made of the coins. 
Vaillant looked at them at first very cursorily, but on 
further thoughts his curiosity became excited, and he be- 
gan examining them carefully. The discoveries which he 
made afforded him so much pleasure, that henceforth he 
devoted nearly all his time to the study of this branch of 
antiquity. Some years after this occurrence he had occa- 
sion to 'go to Paris, where he became acquainted with 
Pierre Seguin, who had a fine collection of antient coins, 
and was very fond of the Btudy. Vaillant visited him fre- 
quently, and made also the acquaintance of several other 
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eminent men, who soon perceived that he possessed extra- 
ordinary talent and more than an ordinary knowledge of 
antient medal*, until at length he also attracted the atten- 
tion of Colbert. This minister was then about removing 
tlie numismatic cabinet of Gaston de Bourbon to Versailles, 
and he wished to increase it. He therefore commissioned 
Vaillant to travel through Italy, Sicily, and Greece for the 
purpose of collecting antient medals for the kings cabinet. 
Vaillant spent two years on this journey, and collected a 
great quantity of beautiful and rare coins, which made the 
cabinet of Versailles one of the most splendid collections 
of medals in Europe. In the year 1074 Vaillant published 
his first vvoik,on the coins of the Roman emperors, under the 
title ' Numismata Impciatorum Romanorum praestantiora, 
a Julio Ca-sare ad Postumum et Tyrannos, of which a 
second and much improved edition appeared in 1(392, 
2 vols. 4to. The last and best edition is that of Baldinus, 
Rome, 1743, 3 vols. 4to. In the same year in which Vail- 
lant published his first work, he was sent out a second time 
by Colbert, in search after antient coins. He embarked at 
Marseille for Rome, but on the second day after leaving 
the port the French vessel was captured by an Algenne 
corsair, and idl persons on board were taken to Algiers as 
slaves. Vaillant was kept in slavery for upwards of four 
montlis, until, after some energetic remonstrances on the 
part of the French government, he was restored to freedom. 
After having recovered a number of gold coins whtch the 
Algerines had taken from him, he embarked for Marseille. 
On the second day of the voyage the vessel was again pur- 
sued by a corsair, and when Vaillaint saw that the danger 
became threatening, he resolved to secure at least his gold 
medals, and he swallowed them. However a sudden change 
of the wind delivered the vessel from the enemy, and after 
several adventures it was thrown among the sands at the 
mouth of the Rhone. Vaillant got on snore in a skiff, but 
suffered very much from the medals till he was relieved 
of them. Soon after his arrival he was sent out on a third 
expedition, during whic h he travelled through Egypt and 
several parts of Asia. His exertions were richly rewarded; 
he returned to Paris in 1680, and brought with him a very 
large collection of coins, which were again incorporated in 
the king s cabinet, the whole arrangement of which was 
now intrusted to him. Immediately after his return he 
was chiefly occupied with studying the coins and the his- 
tory of the Selcucidae in Syria, and in 1681 he published 
the results of his labours in his ' Seleucidarum Imperium, 
sen Historia Regum Syriae ad fidem Numismatum accom- 
modata,' 1 vol. 4to. The remaining years of his life Vail- 
lant spent at Paris, in the uninterrupted study of numis- 
matics and the composition of his works. During this 
period he also paid a visit to England to sec the most 
valuable collections of medals. In 1702, when Louis XIV. 
gave a new constitution to the Academy of Inscriptions, 
Vaillant was made a member, and soon after a pensionary 
of it. He died on the 23rd of October, 1700. 

In estimating the merits of Vaillant, we must bear in 
mind that he cultivated numismatics at a time when the 
subject was yet in its infancy, and his labours, if estimated 
under these circumstances, are highly meritorious. Although 
most of his works have been superseded by the more recent 
investigations of Eckhel and Sestini, some are still of great 
lesides those mentioned above, the following works 
deserve notice:—!, 4 Numismata aerea Imperatoium et 
Ca>sarum in Coloniis, Municipiis, et Urbibus jure Latio 
donatis, ex omni Modulo percuasa,' Paris, 1688, 2 vols., fol. ; 
2, ' Numismata Impcratorum et Ca-sarum k Populis Ro- 
manae ditionis Greece loque' tibu* ex omni Modulo per- 
cuasa,' Paris, 1698, 4to.. a second and enlarged edition of 
this work appeared at Amsterdam, 1700, fol. ; 3, ' Historia 
Ptolemaeorum, /Egypti Regum, ad fidem Numismatum 
accommodata,' Amsterdam, 1701, fol. ; 4, * Nummi An- 
tiqui Familiarum Romanarum perpetuis Iuterpretationibus 
illustrati,' Amsterdam, 1703, 2 vols. fol. Alter his death 
there appeared — 5, ' Arsacidarum imperium, sive Regum 
Parthorutn Historia ud fidem Numismatum accommodata,' 
Paris, 1725. 4to. ; and 6, 4 Ac haemeuidarum Imperium, 
sive Regum Ponti, Bosphori, Thraciae, et Bithjniae His- 
toria ad fidem Numismatum accommodata,' Paris, 1725, 
4to. The 4 M&moires de lAcademie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres' also contain several interesting papers bv 
Vaillant. 6 r 1 3 

(Niceron, Mimoirca des Homme* lUuttrea, vol. iii. : 
Chaufepie, DtcUunnaire Hutorique et Critique.) 



VAILLANT, JEAN FRANCOIS FOY, a m c, 
celebrated numismatist, Jean Foy Vaillant, wa, Ua 
Rome on the 17lh of February, 1665, when liin Cithc; ■» 
travelling for the purpose of collecting antient coins, i 
the age of three years he was brought to Beam aw,*;,: * 
twelve he was sent to a college of the Jesuits »: 
His father wished him to follow the medical pji:' t -. 
but at the same time made him familiar with numLc^ 
and usually took him with him to the royal cabiad i 
medals during the time that he was engaged hi arm:.; ; 
them. Young Vaillant accompanied hi» father m 
visit to England, and alter his return to Paris be !» - 
seriously to apply himself to the study of medicin«, t 
which he was made a doctor in 1691. His rejuU'it-. i 
numismatist however appeals to have been aiiuh c 
than that as a physician, and in 1702 he was rawest:; 
ber of the Academy of Inscriptions, to the Memuuv ; 
which he contributed several papers on utnuiflttd 
numismatic subjects, which raised great cxpccta'i.u . 
show that he would perhaps have surpassed liis L'L 
his life beeu spared longer. He died on the 17th ft* S* 
vember. 1708, in consequence of a fall which product a 
abscess in his head. The only medical work of Valhtfi 
a treatise on the virtues of coffee. 

(Niceron, Mcmoiret des Homines fflusties, vol. v 
Chaufepic, Dictionnuire Historique et Critique.) 

VAILLANT, SEBASTIAN, botanist, was born us u 
26th of May, 1669, at Vigny, near Pontoisc, beinr. 
eldest son of a shopkeeper in that town, At a ven 
age he acquired a taste for botany, and when only sixjsu 
old had made a collection of the wild plants of the coir--, 
which he cultivated in his fathers garden. But hiiftfc 
fearing that his love of plants would be the ruin<)[t^> 
directed his attention during his leisure hours to e-j. 
and so great was his progress on the organ, that, it- 
age of eleven, on his tutor dying, he was appointed or;*, 
in his place in the Benedictine convent of St. MaclutiJ. k 
also was distinguished by his attention to his general Afid 
at the grammar-school of Pontoise. He was a!terwirJ> •; 
pointed resident organist in a nunnery near hi* native u>' • 
and having a strong inclination for the study of medi^t ■ 
took every opportunity to visit the sick in a neizbbc 
public hospital. His progress in anatomical and mr- 1 
reading having been great, he was appointed a»^» x 
surgeon to the hospital. At the age of nineteen m ' 
this position to pursue his medical studies at Evreu* 
Normandy; and having been introduced to the 
de Goville, a captain of the royal fusileers, he wasappoir... 
by him surgeon to his company, \\ ith the rank oi liruttt— 
In this position he was present at the battle of Fleum*,*' 
his patron having been killed, he left the army aw ^ 
to Paris in 1691. His intention was still further to BUB 1 
medieine. but in the course of his studies he attended l. ; 
lectures of Tounu fort, who was then at the height oh- 
popularity as a botanical teacher. His long-""'- ; 
passion for plants again broke forth, and he rcsoht^ 
abandon himself entirely to the study of botany- , r 
period was favourable for this determination ; the ( 
Tournefort had just shed a brilliant light on many <» - 
obscure departments of botany, which served to show il 
much was yet to be done. Vaillant soon gained the 
ship of Tournefort, and was afterwards introduces 
Fagon. first physician to the king, and professor oi mi H 
and suhdemonstrator of plants in the Jardin du Roi. f 
made him his secretary, and appointed him. under !\. 
a director of the Jaidin du Roi, and, in 1708, JjjfJJ. 
his favour his professorship and subdemonstrator»hip> 
ations which Tournefort was known to have btcii au- 
to obtain. Soon after his appointment t0 .. 
sitions, many improvements were made in the ' 
and Vaillant was commissioned by the king to form ■ 
seum of materia mediea. In 1716 he was elected » • 
ber of the Academy of Sciences, an honour which P 
never sought, and which he at first refused to ^"'f 
As a lecturer Vaillant was successful, and <J1 " , 
years he did little else than publish his views UN"*", 
medium of his lectures. Although a pupil, an jw 
and a friend of Tournefort, he was opposed to PJ^ 
his views, and especially the system on which M ^ 
ranged the vegetable kingdom : and in 17-' M «' a ^ 
the Academy of Sciences a criticism on the ^ )y 
Tournefort, Which was published in the McW">» ' 
Academy for 1723. He did not however succeed H 
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•Hshing any classification of his own ; and it is not pro- 
mblv, even it' ho had lived to have carried out his own 
Jews on systematic botany, that he would have produced 

i system that could have supplanted the one winch was 
he basis of the ' Institutiones Rei Herbariae,' and which 
aid the foundation for the labours of Adanson, the Jussieus, 
xnd De Candolle. The most successful portions of his 
jriticisms directed against Tournefort were those with 
-e^urd to the functions of the stamens and pistils, which 
rournefort looked upon as only excretory organs, and 
nild to be of very secondary importance in the structure 
»f the flower. Valllant published his views on this subject 
11 a paper, entitled * Sermo de Structure Florum, horum 

JitiVrcntia usuque part iu in eos constituentium,' &c. Ley- 
len, 17 IK. It was also published at the same time tn 
v rench. Between the years 1718 and 1722 he read several 
papers before the Academy of Sciences on the genera and 
peciea of the natural order Composite, which were very 
. aluablc contributions towards the elucidation of the struc- 
are of that difficult order of plants. He did not publish 
L'tnarks on the foreign species of other orders, but Sir J. 
F.. Smith states that the remarks in his Herbarium, pre- 
erved at Paris, * displ ay ast onishi ng i nst an ces of h i s profou nd 
nowledgeand acute judgment with respect to the genera, 
pecies, and synonymes of plants.' 

Vaillant had evidently during his life been preparing for 
ome great work, but before he had arranged nis materials 
M was attacked with the symptoms of pulmonary consump- 
lori. which obliged him to abandon his design. There 
< as one work however on which he had spent a great deal 
•f time and labour, and which he was anxious to have 
>t i Wished, and that was on the plants crowing; around 
*aris. Tournefort had, in his ' History of Plants which 
ro w in the Neighbourhood of Paris,' attempted the same 
linsr ; but this was admitted to be the least successful of 
i-» efforts, and Vaillant obtained for his work the assistance 
C Aubriet, the first botanical draughtsman of the day, who 
'■c\d made upwards of 300 drawings : the description of 

ii the species were very carefully made, with an accurate 
ccount of the synonymes, in which Tournefort's work was 
ery deficient ; and, in addition, he had also examined to 
ome extent the cryptogamic plants. Finding that he 
otsld not publish this work before his death, he wrote to 
he celebrated Boerhaave, requesting that he would eon- 
cnt to publish it: a negotiation was carried on between 
he two by means of our countryman Dr. William 8herard 
Shkrard], and ended in the consent of Boerhaave to 
wblich the work. Vaillant, having been thus relieved 
if this last earthly anxiety, prepared composedly for his 
leath, which took place on his birth-day. May 26* 1722. 

The posthumous work, entitled • Boianicon Parisiense,' 
vas published at Leyden in 1727, forming a large folio 
vith 33 plate** containing between 300 and 400 figures of 
tlants. The figures are uncolourcd. and the plants are 
trranged in an alphabetical manner. The definition of 
he species is in Latin ; the rest of the text is in French. 

Vaillant was a man of no ordinary talent and integrity. 
Hi -4 botanical works display the accuracy and originality 
if his mind, and it is probable that had not his plans been 
oo gigantic for his enfeebled constitution and the short- 
ness of his life, he would have left behind him more 
ibundant proofs of his genius. He began to tread in the 
:>ti<h which was so successfully followed up by Linnteus; 
md his attempt at improving the nomenclature of botany 
». an indication of his perception of the necessity of that 
.•ha nge which was effected by the suliscqnent efforts of 
Liltnanix. He was also one of those who, before the time 
>f Linnaeus, distinctly taught and upheld the doctrine of 
»he sexuality of plants. He has been sometimes censured 
ftr his attack* on Tournefort, but these were directed, not 
towards the man, for whom he entertained a profound re- 
nard, but towards what he deemed his errors. When his 
friend and patron Fagon was on his deal h-bed, Vaillant 
wa» unremitting in his attentions throughout a painful 
disease ; and when pressed to receive a sinecure under go- 
vernment enjoyed by Fagon as a reward for his attentions, 
he refused. He left a widow, but no offspring. The genus 
/ "liUanlia of De Candolle was named in honour of him. 

iBUehoff, Ishrbuch tfrr Btttauik : Haller, Bib. Dot.; 
Hit s- C'mv. ; Sir J. K. Smith, in Uees's Cijclopetdia.) 

VAILLANT, FRANCOIS LE, was born in 1753, at 
Paramaribo, in Dutch Guiana, where his lather, a rich 
merchant and native of Metr, was French consul. His 



parents had a taste for collecting objects of natural his- 
tory. They were also in the habit of making frequent 
excursions to the less settled parts of the colony, always 
carrying the boy along with them. I^e Vaillant at an early 
Igt had thus not only contracted the tastes of his parents 
and the habits of the backwoodsman, but at the age of 
ten years had acquired considerable experience in col- 
lecting, and arranging after a system of his own, insects 
and birds. 

In 17U5 the family of Lc Vaillant left Surinam to return 
to Europe. They landed at the Texel, and after spending 
some time in Holland proceeded to Metz. Here Le Vail- 
lant found a fresh stimulus to his favourite pursuits in the 
ornithological cabinet of M. Becoaur. In Surinam he had 
been accustomed to dry and preserve the skins of birds : he 
now set himself assiduously to acquire the art of preserving 
the form and attitude ot life by stuffing them. A pas- 
sionate hunter, he tells us that during a residence of two 
1 years in Germany and of seven in Alsatia and Lorraine, he 
killed an immense number of birds. But he had also a 
taste for observing their habits, and spent whole days and 
even nights in watching them. These pursuits were in 
him the indulgence of a passion. What plan of education 
his parents adopted, or whether they destined him for 
any profession, is unknown. The only hint preserved on 
this subject is an incidental observation in his Travels, 
that his father insisted upon his acquiring a number of 
languages. Dutch he spoke fluently — probably learnt 
in childhood ; German and French, it ts said, well, though 
his writings are alleged by critics to want the idiomatic 
precision of a native. 

In 1777 he came to Paris, where the rich collections of 
birds and the writings and conversation of naturalists at 
first attracted and then repelled him. He felt and ac- 
knowledged the genius of those in whose hands observa- 
tions such as he had made self-taught after the desultory 
fashion of an amateur had become a science. He was de- 
lighted with the varied wealth of collections from all quar- 
ters of the world which were opened to his inspection. 
But accustomed to pry into the habits and economy of the 
living bird, the mere cataloguing and classifying of skins 
and skeletons soon became repulsive to him ; and the inac- 
curacies of mere closet speculators nourished a perhaps 
overweening estimate of his own more living knowledge. 
This feeling, his sportsman habits, the pleasant recollec- 
tions of his boyhood in the forests of Guiana, all contri- 
buted to make "him dwell with pleasure on the project of 
ransacking the yet unexplored regions of the earth in order 
to drag to public view their feathered inhabitants. With 
this object he quitted Paris, unknown to his friends, in 
July, 1780. He repaired to Amsterdam, where he formed 
an intimate acquaintance with Temminck ; and after five 
months spent in preparations, embarked, in December, for 
the Cape of Good Hope, where he arrived in March, 1781. 

Le Vaillant remained in the colony till July, 1784. War 
had just broken out between England and Holland ; the 
vessels at the Cape were ordered to Sulci an ha Bay, to 
conceal them from English cruisers : Le Vaillant accom- 
panied them. An English squadron discovered their place 
of refuge, and the captain of the one on board of which 
LeVaillant's travelling equipage was embarked, blew it up 
to prevent its falling into the enemy's hands. Le Vaillant, 
thus Stripped by an accident of all the property he carried 
with him, was hospitably treated by the colonists; the 
fiscal Boers advanced everything that was necessary to fit 
him out for the expeditions he contemplated, and the 
other government officers did all in their nowerto promote 
his enterprise. During the three years which he spent in 
the colony he made two principal excursions. In the first, 
which occupied him from the 18th of December, 1781, to 
the 2nd of April, 1782, he advanced westward, at no great 
distance from the coast, to the Great Fish river; ascended 
its most western branch to the frontier of the Gonaquois 
and Caffres 'apparently nearto where Beaufort now stands), 
and from thence made an excursion into the country or tho 
Caffres. He returned by a more northerly route to Cape 
Town. His second excursion appears to have commenced 
in April, 1783, and lasted sixteen months : in this time he 
advanced northward beyond the Orange ii\er — how far is 
uncertain, probably not so far as the map which Labordc 
constructed from his journals represents, but fa ther tlian 
his rival travellers admit. On his return to the Cape. Le 
Vaillant contemplated a voyage to Madagascar, but soon 
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relinquished the idea, and embarked for Europe, on the 
14th of July, 1784. In 1785 he returned to Paris. 

Le Vaillant's first care on returning to Europe was to 
arrange his cabinet and prepare his journals for publica- 
tion. The narrative of his first expedition from the Cape 
was published in 1790. In 1789, and again in 1795, efforts 
were made to have his cabinet purchased by government, 
but a price could not be agreed upon. In 1796 the second 
part of his Travels appeared. The first volume of the 
' Natural History of the Birds of Africa' was published the 
same year ; it was followed at intervals by four others ; the 
sixth appeared in 1812; and Le Vaillant at his death left 
two additional volumes in MS. The ' Natural History of 
Parrots," in 2 vols., was published 1801-5; 'The Natural 
History of Birds of Paradise,' 1801-6; 'The Natural His- 
tory of Cotingas,' 1804 ; «The Natural History of Calaos,' 
1804. 

The veracity of Le Vaillant has been questioned by 
Barrow and Lichtenstein, but on very insufficient grounds, — 
the loose statements of colonists speaking from recollection 
after a lapse of twenty or thirty years, or the non-appear- 
ance of a particular horde at the place where it was met 
by Le Vaillant after a similar interval. It may be conceded 
to Barrow that Le Vaillant was not an accurate geographer 
— he made no pretensions to the character. In his orni- 
thological works he describes the appearance and habits 
of birds ; in his travels he narrates hi9 adventures while in 
pursuit of them. His accounts of birds are such as could 
only be supplied by one with whom it was a passion to 
follow them into their most secluded haunts and watch all 
their actions. The narrative of his travels throws light 
upon his character, and explains how he came to be capa- 
ble of such persevering and minute observation. It is 
allowed by all who have had opportunities of observing, 
that he has described the character of the Hottentot with 

Perfect fidelity. The narratives of Barrow, Campbell, 
ringlc, and events still in progress, show how truthfully 
he has delineated the robust recklessness of the Dutch 
colonists. Mistakes there are doubtless many, but the his- 
tory of his travels is essentially a truthful book. It is a 
sincere faithful record of his impressions, of tilings in the 
light in which he viewed them ; and the author delineates 
himself so unreservedly and so unconsciously in his eager- 
ness, buoyancy, enterprise, vanity, warmth of affection, 
and unregulated enthusiasm, that it is easy to estimate the 
colouring effects of the medium through which all objects 
are viewed. There is a graphic power and life in Le Vail- 
lant's descriptions, that give all his writings the charm of 
romance. He is great in the description of an elephant or 
rhinoceros chase : his faithful monkey Klees is a most feli- 
citous picture ; and there is scarcely a more delicate crea- 
tion in poetry than hisGonaquoi girl Narina. Le Vaillant 
stands hitrh in a class of writers, of which St. Pierre, Wilson 
(the ornithologist;, and Audubon may be considered the 
types. 

Neither J«e Vaillant's entire devotion to his favourite 
pursuits, nor his innocent boyish enthusiasm for that kind 
of liberty which the possessor of the wealth and acquire- 
ments of civilised life can command in a genial climate 
among a rude and simple people, could enable him to 
escape entirely the dangers of the Revolution. He was 
only saved from the guillotine by the opportune death of 
Robespierre. After his liberation he retired to a small 
property which he possessed at La Neve, near Lauzun ; 
and there, except at brief intervals, during which he was 
obliged to visit Paris to superintend the publication of his 
works, he spent the remaining thirty years of his life. 
There he lived through all the ware of the Revolution, 
hunting as eagerly, and with as little distraction from the 
turmoil around him, as if he had been among the woods of 
Surinam or in the vallevs of the Cape. He died on the 
22nd of November, 1824.) 

(Le Vaillant, Voyage dans Hnttrieur de VAfrique, and 
Second Voyage dan* llnlirieur dn f^ifriaue, and also in- 
cidental notices in his ornithological works ; Travels in 
Africa, by Barrow, Lichtenstein, and Campbell ; Biographic 
Unicer telle.) 

VAISESHICA, or VAISESHIKA. [Sanscrit LAN- 
GUAGE AND LlT KRA TURK, p. 402.1 

VAISON. [Vaucluse.] 

VAKHTANG, the name of several kings of Georgia. 
Vakhtang the First, sumwued Goor Asian, was, ac- 



cording to the chronicles of Georgia, the thirty-thtrd br» 
of that country, and a descendant of Sapor the First. <t; 
of Persia, who ascended the throne m ad. 2», ei 
having conquered Iberia, gave it to his son Minan, »> 
founded the third dynasty of Georgia. Vakhtan? the Fn 
died about the end of the fifth century. He was a prt. 
warrior, and extended the frontiers of hi* empire, r, 
strengthened them by the construction of many fortnsn 
The Georgian chronicles of that period are however tf- 
uncertain, and contain much fable mingled with truth. 

Vakhtang thb Second, of the dynasty of Ban:., 
ascended the throne of his country in 1289, with the" 
sent of the Mongols, whose dominion at tfiat time ttfci 
over a great part of Asia. He died after a reign of 
years, regretted by his subjects on account of huvni* 

Vakhtang the Third, of the same dynasty uI1k» 
cond of the same name, ascended the throne in 1301. Ti? 
Mongols wishing to compel him and his nation to emirr 
Mohammedanism, he went to the court of the khan, in ct 
to induce him to desist from his design against the &■ 
tians of Georgia. He did not succeed in hi* object. M 
imprisoned, and afterwards murdered in 1304. Hf I 
revered as a martyr. 

Vakhtang the Fourth belonged to the same cvr 
as the preceding. He succeeded his father, AleusV 
who became a monk in 1442. Having granted «nr 
provinces to his younger brothers, who governed then * 
his vassals, he assumed the title of king of kingi. Ht c 
after a reign of three years, without issue. 

Vakhtang the Fifth, king of Kartli,* is a!» bl- 
under the name of Shah Nawaz, which he sanmvi I 
being obliged outwardly to conform to MohammediMi 
He ascended the throne in 1605. He lived a lone tw c 
Persia, at the court of Shah Abbas the Second, with *irs 
he enjoyed great favour. This and other favourablr rr- 
cumstances enabled him to reunite under his Am- 
with the approbation of the Shah of Persia, the di*>r* 
parts of Georgia, and Uub country enjoyed under hs" 
a repose of which it had been long deprived. He d"- " 
1676, having during his lifetime divided his donna* 
between his two sons. 

Vakhtang the Sixth, the legislator of Georgia*!*!* 
grandson of the preceding, ascended the throne of W 
in 1703, after his brother Khosrew, who had b«o» 1 
Mohammedan, and during the lifetime of his ftlhei ^ 
who was detained in Persia. Vakhtang assumed the f 
vernment in the name of his father, and went to the 
of Persia in order to obtain the confirmation of hitdi^ 
The 8hah would not grant the confirmation, eicefi < 

rnrwlitinvi nf Vnl'lilonrr imhranini, Af s*ka<n«n»H»nknl. ■' 




place. Jesse governed Kartli two years, durinc "^'j 5 ' 
suffered from internal troubles and the inroad* of the ^ 
ghig. Vakhtang, who had been imprisoned all tin* 
at Ispahan, resolved, in order to restore tranquillity ? " u | 
country, outwardly to conform to Mohamrnedanwo- « 
thus conciliated the Shah, who nominated Vakburr 
sirdar, and appointed him governor of the F^"r v 
Azerbijan, and sent his son Bakar to govern KartM h « , 
Jesse, having abjured the Islam, had retired. '* in ^.*, 
remained seven years in Persia before he w as p* 1 ™ 11 * ( 
return to his own country. His first care was to 
the laws and the state of religion. He therefore a**" 1 * ; 
such learned men as he could find, translated f««. 
Greek the statutes of the emperor Leo the PhW v 
accommodated them to the regulations of diffcre n ^ 
menian and Georgian kings, added to them several <> ^ 
own, and thus formed the code which is '" w "? "fc, r t 
name. He also undertook the printing of theB "^ J* 
had been, as it is believed, translated as early as tr» '^ 
century from the Greek into the Georgian, and c«** 
in the eleventh by three Georgian princes, »*"*V^ 
Iberian convent on Mount Athos. This version, tx.^ 
rupted by successive copvists, required great <° e °7 ,-' tv 
the version of the books'of the Ecelesiasticus and <^ rf 
Maccabees had been entirely lost. These were , 
supplied before the printing was undertaken, ty^'i^j f r n 



unole, Archil, king of Imiritia, who, being t xpe » , 
his country, died in Russia. Vakhtang ««» w £ " s& , 
Tiflisa printing-press, and printed the Gosp«i*> ^ 

• Georgia wan diud«J into wteral injri 
which wnconailoMlly united. [Oiosou.l 
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he Psalms, and several liturgies and prayer-books ; but 
he court of Persia, perceiving that Vakhtang, instead of 
olio wing the Koran, promoted Christianity, sent an army 
igainst him. Vakhtang, after having defended himself 
or some time at Tiflis, was finally expelled ; his printing 
tstablishment and all the published books which could be 
bond were destroyed; and his brother Constantine, who 
lad become a Mohammedan, was established in his place, 
r'akhtang called the Turks to his assistance, and submitted 

0 the authority of the Sultan ; but these protectors, hav- 
ng occupied the country, gave the throne to liis brother 
esse, who again became a Mohammedan. 

In the invasions and wars between the Turks, Persians, 
nd Afghans, three-fourths of the population of Georgia 
ere destroyed ; and V'akhtang, alter having wandered a 
>ng time with his most faithful adherents in the mountains, 
jtight protection from Peter the Great, who invited him 

1 Russia. Vakhtang went to Russia, in 1725, with his 
imily, five bishops, and many inferior clergy of Georgia, 
'eter had just died, but his successor, Catherine the First, 
-ranted Vakhtang a large pension and considerable estates, 
hikhtang resided in Russia till 1734, but in that year he 
?solvcd to make an attempt to recover his dominions by 
le co-operation of the Snah of Persia. The empress 
mna consented to Vakhtang* project, but gave him in- 
ructions how to act in Persia, and in what manner he 
lould induce the Georgians as well as the Caucasian 
mli hinders to enter the Russian service, in order to bring 
bout their entire submission to the authority of Russia, 
akhtang started for his diplomatic journey, in company 
ith a Russian general, but fell ill on his way, and died at 
.stnxkhan. His descendants exist to the present day in 
;i^».ia under the name of the Georgian (Gruzinski j princes, 
v akhtang the Sixth was a man of considerable talents 

id attainments, which is shown by his engaging in literary 
insuiu amidst all the troubles with which his life was 
fit. ated. He wrote the history of Kartli, which is con- 
ies red to contain very important materials for the history 
! C Georgia, and is known under the name of the ' Chroniefe 
"Vakhtang the Sixth.' One manuscript copy of this 
ironicle exists at Rome, and another at St. Petersburg, 
i the Rumianzotf Museum. Des Guignes employed it 
ir the names of the kings of Georgia in his ' Histoue des 
l\»ns.' &c. It has been also mentioned by Guldenstadt 
nd Klaproth. 

< Klaproth, Tableau du Caucase ; Encyclopedical D>c- 
vmary of St. Petersburg.) 

VAKHUSTA, a natural son of Vakhtang the Sixth, king 
f Kartli Georgia . He completed, with his brother, 
'i n ice Bakar, the printing of the Bible in Georgian, w hich 
iuI been only partly done by their father, Vakhtang the 
ixth. He established for that purpose, in hi* house near 
loscow, a printing-press, taught the art of printing to 
cveral Georgian clergymen, and completed the lust edition 
f the Bible in the language of his country in 1743. The 
innting-presswas afterwards transferred to Moscow, where 
eveial religious works in Georgian were printed. Vak- 
msta wrote a history of Georgia, which still remains in 
uaniiscript. 

VAL DE PE5l AS, a town of Spain, in the province of 
'jx Mancha and district of Ciudad Real, is situated in a 
tit lie plain, on the road leading from Madrid to Anda- 
ucul in 38° 45' N. lat. and 3" 54' W. long. The town is 
veil built, and the streets, though narrow, are clean aud 
veil paved. The mansion of the marquis of Santa-Cnu, 
md the Tercia, or warehouse of the royal tithes, are con- 
picuous among many other good edifices. The environs 
il the town are mostly planted with vines, which produce 
he excellent red wine Known as 4 vino de Val de Peiias,' 
/hichismuch in request at Madrid, and approaches in 
tiality to some of the stronger Bordeaux wines. Corn, 
il, and saffron are also grown in the neighbourhood, 
■utile coarse Jinens and soap are manufactured in the 
j. mi, which is also celebiated for a peculiar yellow dye 
it woollens, made with the flowers of the saffron plant, 
he town holds a fair on the 7th of January, which is 
ieatly attended by the inhabitants of the province. The 
lopulation, according to Minano (vol. ix., p. 155), 
iiiounted in 1828 to 10,248 inhabitants. 

VALA'IS (W'ullit, in German i, a canton of the Swiss 
.outederation, consists mainly of a great longitudinal 
alley, the largest in all Switzerland, running in a general 
lirection from east to west for nearly a hundred miles be- 
P. C, No. 1627. 



tween two lofty and massive chains of alps, one of which, 
on the south side, divides it from Italy, and the other from 
the canton of Bern on the north. Both chains are con- 
nected at the eastern end of the Valais with the central 
group of the St. Got hard by means of the Gallenstock, the 
Purka, and the Mutthoru. The Rhone has its sources in 
a glacier which lies on the west side of the Gallenstock 
and the Furka, whence it flows westward through the 
whole length of the Valais, receiving numerous affluents 
on both banks. These streams are the drains of the two 
great chains, the offsets of which form sixteen transverse 
valleys, some of them more than twenty miles in length, 
which slope down into the great valley of the Rhone. 
Near St. Maurice the valley of the Rhone becomes con- 
tracted between two lofty masses, the Dent de Morcles, 
which forms part of the northern chain, and the Dent du 
Midi, a projection of the southern chain, which divides the 
Valais from Savoy, leaving between them at the bridge of 
St. Maurice merely space enough for the river. This is 
the geographical termination of the Valais, but the canton 
continues to stretch over a narrow and partly mountainous 
tract along the left bank of the Rhone, ano between that 
river and the Alps of Savoy, for about 16 miles farther 
down, to the entrance of the river into the Lcman Lake : 
the opposite or right bank below the bridge of St. Maurice 
belongs to the Canton de Vaud. 

The area of the Valais is estimated at about 19S0 square 
miles, of which more than one half consists of high alps 
and glacier^, and the remainder of lower offsets and inter- 
mediate valleys. The breadth of level ground in the valley 
of the Rhone varies lioin a quarter of a mile to three miles. 
'Hie heat in the summer is very great in the valley, espe- 
cially in the neighbourhood of Sion and Siders i Sierre, in 
French), where the fig, mulberry, almond, and pomegranate 
thrive in the open air. The level of the Rhone at St. 
Maurice is about 200 feet above that of the Leman Lake, 
and about 5(HI feet between Sion and Sierre. The lake 
itself is 1150 feet above the level of the sea. The vine and 
Indian corn are cultivated up to the height of 1000 feet 
above the level of the lake, barley to 2500, and potatoes 
to 3000. Walnut, chestnut, cherry, apple, and pear trees 
are abundant. In several localities excellent wine, both 
white and red, is made : the malmsey of Sion and Sierre ri- 
vals that of the southern coasts of Italy and Spain. Cider 
is made in other districts. In common yeais the crop of 
com is sufficient for 1 he consumption. The forests arc 
extensive : great quantities of timber have been cut down 
of late years and sent by the Rhone into France. The 
horned cattle are n Uned at 47,000 head, and the sheep 
and goats at 55, (JIM. 'there are about 2200 bonus and 15i)i» 
mules. Mines of iron, copper, lead, silver, cobalt, and 
zinc have been found. There is little manufacturing in- 
dustry in the country. 

The population of the Valais amounted, in lKf?, to 
75,7118 individuals: in 1K1G it was only 62,009. The in- 
habitants of the highlands are stronger and healthier than 
those of the banks of the Rhone. In the Lower Valais 
cretinism is a common infirmity. The Valaisans are strict 
Roman Catholics and much attached to their devotional 
practices; but they arc neither fanatical nor intolerant 
towards strangers. A patois of the Romance is spoken in 
the lower or western part of the canton ; German in the 
upper or eastern part. 

The canton is divided into thirteen communities or little 
republics called dixains every one of which has its council, 
the members of which are appointed by the respective 
communes and which regulates all local affairs. Each 
dixain sends four deputies to the diet, or legislature of the 
whole canton, which meets every year at Sion. The diet 
appoints the members of the council of state, or cantonal 
executive, aud sends also the deputy or deputies to repre- 
sent the canton in the federal diet of all Switzerland. The 
bishop of Sion is president of the diet of the Valais, aud 
has four votes. 

In the middle ages the Valais was an independent re- 
public, in which the seven dixains of the Upper or Eastern 
Valais in conjunction with the bishop of Sion, ruled by 
right of conquest over the districts of the Lower or Western 
Valais. The bishop of Sion had the jus gladii, the power of 
life and death, and money was struck in his name. 'Use Va- 
lais was allied to the cantons of Switzerland, and more par- 
ticularly to the Waldstatten. At the time when the French 
invaded Switzerland, in 1798, the Lower Vahus claimed 
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equal political rights with the upper country : the French 
hastened to interfere in the quarrel, and the consequence 
was a destructive warfare, whic h c ontinued during the year 
1799, and in which the Upper Valaisans made a desperate, 
tiiough in the end ineffectual, resistance against the trench, 
who forced their way by massacre, plunder, and fire into 
those remote districts. Afterwards, when Bonaparte, 
liaving assumed the government of France, acted as me- 
diator in the affairs of Switzerland, he detached the Valais 
from the Swiss Confederation, and formed it into a distinct 
republic under the protection of France. He then began 
to make the new military road through the Valais and 
over the Simplon into Italy. The road being finished, lie 
united by a decree, in 1810, the Valais to the French em- 
pire by the name of the department of the Simplon. The 
Valais was subject to the conscription, and furnished about 
800 men yearly to Napoleon's army. In 1814 the country- 
was restored to its independence, and made a canton of 
the new Swiss Confederation. A constitution was formed, 
in which the political distinction between the Upper and 
the Lower Valais was obliterated, but the aristocratic prin- 
ciple was maintained in the elections. Many of the mem- 
bers of the communal councils were appointed for life ; 
others were appointed for twelve years, at the expiration of 
which they were often re-elected. Since 1830, after much 
remonstrance and disturbance, more democratic forms have 
been introduced. 

The principal towns of the Valais are: — 1, Sion (Sitten, 
in German), an old-looking town, surrounded w ith walls and 
towers and a ditch, in a picturesque situation at the foot 
of two insulated rocks, on the right bank of the Rhone : it 
has a large cathedral, several other churches, a fine old 
town-house, a college of Jesuits, a curious old tower, said 
to have been raised by Charlemagne, two ruinous old 
castles on the summit of the two hills, an hospital, an ar- 
senal, and about 2400 inhabitants. It is the border district 
between the French or Romance patois, which is spoken in 
the Lower or Western Valais, and the German, which is 
the language of the Upper or Eastern country : both lan- 
guages are spoken in the town. Sion is the antient Sedunum, 
a Roman military station : it is called ' Civitas Sedunorum ' 
in an inscription in honour of Augustus, which is preserved 
in the cathedral. It was the birthplace of Cardinal Schinncr, 
bishop of Sion, who figured in the Italian wars in the early 
part of the sixteenth century. 2, Siders (in French, Sierre ), 
ten miles east of Sion, is a large village in a beautiful and 
fertile country : it has some fine houses, belonging to some 
of the wealthiest families of the Valais ; and an old castle 
with towers in tho neighbourhood. 3, Brieg, in the Upper 
VaJais, a handsome village near the foot ot the Simplon, 
\>m a college and church belonging to the Jesuits, with a 
library, a convent of nuns, and some other good buildings. 
4, Martigny (Martinach, in German), the chief town of the 
Lower Valais, built on the site of the antient Octodurum, 
a Roman military station, has several good buildings, inns, 
and shops, and above 3000 inhabitants, including the terri- 
tory of the commune. The high-road of the Simplon, and 
that leading over the St. Bernard into Italy, pass through 
Martigny, and give a bustling appearance to the place. 
The Dranse, an impetuous torrent coming from the group 
of the St. Bernard, joins the Rhone near Martigny. 5, St. 
Maurice, on the left bank of the Rhone, ten miles below 
Martigny, a small tow n of 1300 inhabitants, is remarkable 
for its antient abbey, belonging to the canons of St. Au- 
gust in, whose mitred abbot bears the title of count, and is 
immediately subordinate to the pope. The abbot and chap- 
ter have the gift of eight benefices, which are filled by the 
canons. There is a college annexed to the abbey, in w hich 
the classical languages, mathematics, physics, history, and 
geography are taught. This and the Jesuits' colleges at 
Sion and Brieg are the only upper schools in the canton. 
The abbey of St. Maurice has a library vv ith some valuable 
MSS. The well-known convent and hospice of the St. 
Bernard is in the territory of the Valais. [Bkknard, St.] 

The Valais is a very remarkable countiy for its stu- 
pendous scenery, the v ariety of its climate and of its ve- 
getable productions, and for its geological and mineral- 
ogical phenomena. The bridge of St. Maurice affords 
the only level entrance into the country: on every other 
side it is not accessible except by passes over the lofty 
Alps. 

(Lercsche, Dietionnaire Gtngraphique de la Suisse.) 
VALANCJAY, or VALENyAvT (We. ] 



VALCKENAER, LOUIS CASPAR, a celebrated Dut 
scholar, was born in 1713 at Leeuvvarden in Fnol^a. 
He studied at Franeker, aud although lie had i)m*i 
philology as his department, he devoted conade.x< 
time to pliiloaophy and theology. After the comp^.; 
of his studies he was for a time master in a school, until,* 
1741, he was appointed professor of Greek at Fruk»«, i 
the place of Heiusterhuis. In 1755 he obtained tut p - 
fessorship of Greek and of archeology in the uuiuwIl, 
Leyden, which office he held until his death in tic v* 
1785. The life of Valckenaer, like that of mutt tcJ*'.» 
presents few incidents worthy of note, and all that »;a 
say of him is that he was a very modest man, and u.- 
buted greatly to maintain the high reputation tf \a 
university of Leyden. He posseted a very cxlenw.r ■ 
ledge of all matters connected with antiquity, but ft 
department in which he excelled was his ciiuii i 
grammatical knowledge of the Greek language ; and v. 
he has done in this respect, partly in his editions ot'Ur., 
writers aud partly in separate dissertations, has xnx 
him a distinguished place among the illustrious ■Waal' 
his country. Among his editions of Greek authen k 
following deserve especial notice :— 1. The work tf ta 
grammarian Animoinus, ' De Differentia adfimum Vtt 
bulorum," to which are added some other antient pc 
matical works, Leyden, 1730, 4lo. preprinted with m 
additions at Leipzig, 1822, 8vo.) ; 2, the ' Pboeniwse >. 
Euripides, with a very excellent commentary, the tr* 
scholia, and a Latin translation by H. Grobus Frantic 
1755, 4to. (reprinted at Leyden in 1802 4tg., »u ■ 
Leipzig, 1824, 2 vols. 8vo.) ; 3, the ' Hippolylui ' of Lv 
pides, with a Latin translation by Ratalferu*. and nolo ~ 
the editor, Leyden, 170H, 4to. (reprinted at Leipn£. L'i 
8vo.) ; 4, the ' Idy ls ' of Theocritus, with a Latin vr.v 
by Wetstein, Ley den, 1773, 8vo. The commentary. r>> 
cially that on the idyl called the ' Adoniazu»ae,'i»fuJ '•■ 
most exquisite grammatical remarks. Valckenatr 
wrote notes on other writers, such as Herodotus and U.- 
machus, which were inserted in the editions of 
Those on Herodotus are contained in the ediuoiu 
Wcsscling and Schweighaiiser. Among his separate ■ 
tises, his ' Diatribe in Euripidis Perditorum Dranutun U 
liquias,' which is contained in his edition of the 'Hippt'- 
tus,' was printed separately at Leipzig, 1824, 6vo. tl»« 
one of tlie most masterly treatises ever written on malto 
of antiquity, and should be studied by every' scholar. H- 
smaller essays were collected aud published at Lwpw • 3 
1808. 2 vols. 8vo. 

VALCKENAER, JAN, the only son of I»uu to? 
Valckenaer, was born at Leyden, 1759. He studied 
prudence in the university of Leyden, and was 
appointed professor of the same department intfi* u3 ~ 
versity of Franeker. His reputation as a disliag"^*- 
jurist, and still more his political sentiments, tor M J 
one of the leaders of the anti-Orauge party, procured w 
in 1787 the professorship of jurisprudence intheum*^ 1 
of Utrecht. But in the same y ear the rights and clitro 
the hereditary Stadtholder of the Netherlands, Nd"" 1 ' 
were victoriously established by the armed as*i*»» ri 'J; 
Prussia, and Valckenaer was obliged to quit Holland. I- 1 
Dutch patriots, to whom Valckenaer belonged, were W 
intimidated, but not annihilated. They looked to J * • ' 
for support, and on the Gth of February, 1703, VsHts* 
together with other representatives of the patriot* pro*" r 
himself at the bar of the National Assembly of franc*. *■>' 
requested them to send an army into Holland to Hipp 
the party of the patriots. In 1706 ft French an»y u - u ': 
Pichegru made its appearance in the Netherlands fc ' 
Valckenaer returned to Holland and was appourW V* 
lessor of public law in the university of Leyden. n«*J f 
started a patriotic journal called • The Advocate oi »«£ 
vian Liberty,' which however did not last long. ,of 'f Vi 
beginning of the y ear 1706 he was sent as ami*** 1 - " \ 
the But avian republic to Spain. He returned toHoJl*^ 
1799, but was sent again in the same vear as minute t P ^ 
potentiary to the court of Madrid. He remained I 
1801, and after his return he withdrew tor a Uiue alio,*-, 
from public life. But soon after he was sent on a «P 
mission to Berlin, to settle some financial nisUi«- J )M 
however had not the result which was anticipate. 1 , 
10th of March, 1810, Louis Napoleon. ku'tf of m ^ , 
sent Valckenaer on a mission to Napohoo. to ** 
runt ure with the French emperor, and to prevent, u r 
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ible, the contemplated incorporation of the Netherlands 
rith France. A lew months later Louis Napoleon alnli- 
ated, and the events which followed induced Valckenaer 
^ withdraw from public life. He spent the remainder of 
is days in study and in the enjoyment of the company of 

select circle of friends, partly at Amsterdam and partly 
t his country-seat near Haarlem, where he died on the 25th 
f January, 1821, at the age of sixty-two. Valckenaer was 
n able politician and statesman, but he had the misfor- 
me to see nearly all the plans for which he had struggled 
lwarted by the circumstances of the time. He wrote 
?vcral political pamphlets, which have been praised for the 
mndness of their argumentsand the eloquence with which 
iey are treated. 

VALDAI. [Rant.] 

VALDENSES. [VAitnors.] 

VALDES, or VALDESSO, GIOVANNI, a native of 
ipain, studied law, was employed in several missions by 
he emperor Charles V., and appears to have livpd to an 
dvanced age in retirement at Naples. He died in 
G40. He carried from Germany to Italy several works of 
tfelanehthon and other reformers, and" adopted Reveral 
•pinions condemned by the Roman Catholic church, to 
rtiich he converted some of his familiar friends. Neither 
• aides nor any of his disciples during his life separated 
hiemselves from the Romish communion ; and he remained 
:nmolested on account of his opinions, although they ap- 
>^ar to have been generally known. A similar spirit of 
ie»srative oi latent heresy prevailed at the same time in 
i flVrent parts of Italy, in Piedmont, at Bologna, Padua, 
rsd Vieetua. In 1542 the Italian governments, especially 
r» at ot Naples, took the alarm, and the friends of Valdes 
.-ere obliged to fly or recant. Valdes has been claimed 
>- the Sociniana, but it is difficult from the few works at- 
-itroted to him. and published after his death, to glean 
i r »at his doctrinal opinions really were. That which was 
»i Mshed at Basle in 1550, withthe title ' Le cento dieci 
'onsiderazioni del S. Giovanni Valdesso. nelle quali si ra- 
•»«-»!» delle Cose piu utili, piu necessarii, c pin perfette 
i«?VaOristiana Professione.* consists of commentaries on 
li«? rwpels of St. Matthew and St. John, the Epistle to the 
*.*->min», and the Epistle to the Corinthians. It is exclu- 
i % ely practical. Bayle attributes to Valdes two dialogues 
irinffd at Venice without date or author's name, which, 
iciffin? from their titles, must be rather historical than 
oltntcal. 

VALDPVIA is a .own in Chile, situated in 39° 40' 8. 
it . and 73° 18' VV. long., at the inner extremity of an 
Mrtanry formed by the confluence of several rivers, among 
riich the Calla-Calla and the Cnices are the largest. The 
-> wn is built at the mouth of the first-named river : it con- 
i -1 s of a number of scattered wooden houses surrounded 
y a forest of apple-trees. According to Darwin, no 
rumtry on the globe is more favourable to the growth of 
he apple than the vicinity of Valdivia. Its population 
reording to some statements, does not exceed 800 indi- 
iduals, whilst others increase it to 2000. This might be a 
nrttfrrof surprise, when it is considered that the harbour 
>t* Valdivia is the best harbour on the west coast of 
Vmerica between S. Carlos de Chiloe and Gtiyaquil, if we 
Kd not know that the whole surrounding country is still in 
>o«»«pssion of independent tribes, and covered with large 
»rests. A few spots only are cultivated. The town owes 
ts origin to a colony of Dutchmen, who settled there 
ibout the middle of the seventeenth century for the pur- 
pose of carrying on a smuggling trade with the Spanish 
•olofties. The Dutch were soon expelled by the 
Spaniards, who expended great sums in fortifying the 
larbourand rendering it impregnable. It remained in the 
rrandi of the Spaniards up to 1820, when the Chilians, 
commanded by Lord Cochrane, took it from them. Since 
that time the numerous fortifications erected bv the 
Spaniards have been neglected and have fallen into decay. 
The mouth of the rp*tuary, which is 15 miles from the 
•own, is more than two miles wide, and the channel by 
*Hfch it is entered has from 14 to 19 fathoms of water, 
l »hich decreases gradually to eight fathoms at the nar- 
rowest part, which is three-quarters of a mile wide. Near 
his strait, along the southern shores of the actuary, is the 
*est anchorage for large vessels, under the high rocks 
*'hieh surround the castle of Coral. Farther cast the sestu- 
i^v is crossed by a bar, produced by the mud brought down 
*f the numerous rivers which enter it. The water on the 



bar is less than four fathoms deep, and decreases at the 
shallowest part to less than two fathoms. Only vessels of 
moderate size therefore can sail up to the town. Captain 
Fitzroy states that the safe anchorage of this port is very 
limited, on account of the extensive banks which are 
formed by the mud and sand brought down by the rivers ; 
and that these banks increase yearly. The commerce of 
Valdivia is limited to the exportation of boards, which 
are brought to this place by the Indians from the interior, 
and find a ready sale in all the ports of 8outh America 
bordering on the Pacific. 

(Mien, Travels in Chile and La Plata; Filzroy and 
Darwin, in the Narrative of the Surveying Voyaget of the 
Adventure and Beagle.) 

VALENCE, a town in France, capital of the depart- 
ment of Dr6me, 295 miles in a direct line south-south- 
east of Paris, or 352 miles by the road through Melun, 
Auxerre, Chfilons-aur-Sadne, and Lyon ; in 44° 50* N. lat. 
and 4° 54' E. long. 

Valence existed in the days of the Romans, by whom it 
was called Valentia. and was the capital of the Segalauni, 
or 8egovel)auni. It is mentioned bv Ptolemy (who writes 
the name OvaXtvria) as a colony. It was included in the 
province of Viennensis, a subdivision of Gallia Narbonensis. 
In the time of the later Western emperors it was a place 
of considerable strength, and afforded a refuge to Constan- 
tine, who had assumed the purple in Britain, and was fruit- 
lessly besieged here by Sams the Goth, whom 8rilicho had 
sent against him. Jovinus, another usurper, sought refuge 
here, but the town was taken by the Visi-Goths, who, under 
their king Ataulfus, had taken part against him. It was 
afterwards subject to the Burgundians, and passed from 
them to the Franks. In the middle ages it formed part of 
the kingdom of Aries, and was the capital of the Valen- 
tinois, a district of Dauphine : this district was included 
in the Marquisate (not the county) of Provence, held by the 
counts of Toulouse, and was after some changes united to 
the crown. The territory of Valentinois was made a duchy 
and conferred by Louis XII. on Caesar Borgia, a natural son 
of Pope Alexander VI. It was conferred by Henri II. on 
his mistress, Diana of Poitiers. 

The town is in a fertile plain on the left bank of the 
Rhone, a few miles below the junction of the Isere, and is 
united by an iron suspension-bridge with the opposite 
bank. It is ill laid out, with winding and narrow streets, 
and ill built ; and is surrounded by old walls, out of con- 
dition, flanked with towers, and having few gates. The 
high road from Paris and Lyon to Marseille and the adja- 
cent parts of the south of France does not pass through the 
town, but skirts the wall on the outside and passes through 
the suburb of Saunierc, adjacent to the town on the south 
side. On the north side of the town is a citadel called 
' I^e Gouvernement,' fronting a parade or exercise-ground 
planted with trees. The buildings of the town have little 
claim to notice. The principal are — the cathedral, dedicated 
to St. Apollinaire; the tormer residence of the bishop; 
the prefect's residence, formerly an abbey, with extensive 
gardens; the house in which Pius VI. resided, also having 
delightful gardens ; and a private house, the front of which 
is accounted by Vaysse de Villiers one of the richest spe- 
cimens of Gothic architecture in France. There are two 
public walks. There are scarcely any Roman remains ex- 
isting. 

The population of the commune of Valence, in 182G, 
was 10,283; in 1831, 10,406 (8898 of them in the town 
itself) 5 and in 1836. 10,967. The townsmen manufacture 
cotton-yarn, printed cottons, silks, gloves, hosier)', and cut- 
lery ; there are dye-houses, tan-yards, rope-walks, saw- 
yards for marble, tile-yards, potteries, lime-kilns, and a 
great number of cartwrights' shops. Trade is carried on 
in the wines, fnuta, and silks of the aouth of France ; in 
brandy, liqueurs, com, and manufactured goods : there 
are six fairs in the year. The well-known Hermitage 
and St. Peray wines "are grown in the neighbourhood of 
Valence. 

There are in the town two Catholic churches besides the 
cathedral, a Lutheran church, a nunnery, two seminaries 
for the priesthood, a high school or college for the com- 
mune, a drawing-school, and a public library of 14.000 
volumes: two hospitals one of them for foundlings; a 
theatre and baths, barracks, a school of artillery, and an 
arsenal. Near the town are a chfiteau and park, formerly 
belonging to the dukes of Valentinois. A number of an- 
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tieut families are resident in Valence, and the society of 
the place is very good. Tliere are a subordinate court of 
justice and some fiscal government offices. 

Valence had a university, founded by Louis XI., while 
dauphin, a.d. 14f>2, and confirmed in its privileges by him 
after his accession to the throne, a.d. 147">. According to 
Piganiol de la Force, the university of Valence was not a 
new establishment, hut was the university of Grenoble 
(founded a.d. 1339, by Humbert II., dauphin of the 
VfomofaO transferred 1o" Valence in a.d. 1452. The first 
buildings were erected at the cost of the town ; but the 
university having acquired wealth, the old buildings were 
replaced by new ones, neat and convenient though not 
magnificent, built with the university funds. 

The bishopric of Vnlence comprehends the department 
of Drome ; the bishop is a suffragan of the archbishop of 
Avignon. 

The arrondissement of Valence includes 101 communes, 
and is subdivided into ten cantons or districts, each under 
a justice of the peace ; the population, in 1831, was 
13.), 193. 

(Malte-Brun, Geographic : Vaysso de Villiers, Ititiiittirr 
Descriptif de la France ; Millin. I'wjr.ge dins les Depart r- 
mens du Midi de la France ; Dictwnnaire Geograjthique 
fAuverae/.) 

VALENCE. [Tarn.1 

VALE'NCIA, formerly a kingdom, now a large pro- 
vince of Spain, in the eastern part of the peninsula, between 
9TW and 40* 46' N. lat. and 12' K. long, and 1° 25' 
W. long., consists of a long and comparatively narrow 
strip of land extending along the Mediterranean, and bor- 
dering to the south on the province of Murcia, to the west 
on the provinces of Cuenca and Teruel and the Sierra deAl- 
barracin ; and to the north on the province of Lerida. Until 
the year 1832 Valencia was called a kingdom (Kcyno de 
Valencia), having once formed part of the crown of 
Aragon ; but since the late division of the Spanish 
territory, this district has been subdivided info three 
provinces, Valencia, Castellon de la Plana, and Alicante. 
Although considerably reduced in extent. Valencia is still 
one of the finest and mo?t productive provinces of the 
peninsula. A large proportion of the MiHace. particularly 
in the north and west, is mountainous, but the plain 
country, which stretches along the coast, and is watered by 
the rivers Xucar, Guadalaviar, and Segura, is one of the 
most fertile and best cultivated spots in Europe. The 
plain or vega of Valencia, especially, is a delightful spot ; 
Jt is about thirty miles long and twenty wide : on three 
sides it is bounded by the mountains of Segura, and on the 
fourth by the sea." The whole of this vast extent is 
planted with olive, mulberry, ilex, algamba, orange, and 
palm frees, and has the appearance of an immense garden. 
Such is the fertility of tlic soil, that two and three crops 
in the year are generally obtained, and the greater part of 
the land returns eight per cent. The rice crops are the 
moat valuable, and are chiefly produced in the tract which 
is irrigated by the Albufera. a large lake in fhe neighbour- 
hood of Valencia. Rice being the principal food of fhe 
lower classes, the crop is generally consumed in the pro- 
vince, with the exception of a small quantity which finds 
its way into Caslile and Andalucia. The annua! produce is 
estimated at 12,000,000 arrobas.the average price of which 
may be taken at 3<-. ihe arroba, or about 1^/. per lb. 
The other chief product is the white mulberry, once the 
source of tricat wealth : it was worked in the si'ik-laetoiics 
or Valencia. In 182s, when Minano wrote, the produce of 
silk from the vega of Valencia only amounted to one mil- 
lion of pounds yearly, the greater 'part of which was ex- 
ported in its raw state, at an average price of from 8*. to 
lOv. per pound. But, according to the last official returns, 
the produce has greatly increased since, owing to demands 
from fhe manufacturer! o:' Lyon *.:id other towns in the 
south of France. The export of fruit from Valencia is 
nl>o considerable, particularly of raisins. The raisins are 
of two kinds. Ihe muscatel, and an inferior and smaller 
raison. called d» Irs in : but neither is equal to the 

humus of Malaga. In 1x21). 47,<*'0 quintals of the bcsl. 
and 42jQ00 of the inferior sort, were exported, exclusively 
for the Knglish market. The expert of furs, oil, and wine 
from the province and different ports of Valencia is also 
very ga-at, particularly the wine, called Bcni Carlo, which 
conies from a town of that name. This wine is chiefly 
shipped to Cctte, whence much of it comes by the 



of I^inguedoc to Bordeaux, and is used to give bolr it 
colour to the clarets. 

No great number of cattle or horse* are kept by « 
Valencians ; and the sheep, though numerous. fattee, 
of indifferent quality. Mercury, copper, sulphur, mat 
argentiferous lead, iron, coal, &tc. are among the u.:--. 
roducts, but they are procured only in small qua.* 
he manufactures are unimportant ; woollen and 
stuffs are indeed made in several towns of the pwvjr. 
and silk goods in Valencia, Gandia. and other 
but I hey arc chiefly consumed within the province.' . 
fabrication of satins, silk ribbons, and velvets has ot U:. • 
much improved and increased as to render a uipplt : 
France no longer necessary. Cloth of superior qn.st 
also made at Alcoy, and silk is no longer exporttJ ■■ 
raw state, but spun at Valencia and other places \<x <■■£. 
Cordage is made from the fibre of the esparto tttp«:r. 
cissima , aloe, juncua, &c. ; and tiles <azulejos ,»o»p.:.- 
paper, pottery, and earthenware are exported to all pd 
of Spain. 

In 1828, before the division, the population of tlteU 
dom of Valencia amounted to about one million ti r*. 
bitants; but it is supposed that what is nov»ealMI 

Srovincc of Valencia does not contain much abou ft 
alf of that number. The dialect spoken in the pro^ 
though much akin to the Catalonian, differs cokm.! 
from it. as it retains more of the Provencal. l> 
annexation to the Spanish monarchy, Valencia, iw * 
other provinces composing the kingdom of Atar^on, 
served its representative body and its privilege*; I ' 
inhabitants having taken an nctive part a?*inv 
Bourbon dynasty during the war of the succession. I 
V. deprived the province of its old constitution, mid • 
the inhabitants to conform in every respect to the k». 
Castile. 

Those who wish for information on the peoru^'> 



nia\\ and natural productions of the kingdom ot 
may consult Cavanilles, Oltservaciones gobre l<t H" ' 
Natural, Gengmfia, Agriculiura, Poblacian, y //*•'"' 
Ret/no (!'• Valencia, Mad., 17U5-97. 

VALENCIA DEL CID, a city of Spain, capital it 

firovince of Valencia, on the Guadalaviar, about i^u - 
rom its mouth, and 188 miles east-south-east from V- 
in 3:1° 28' N. lat. and 0" 24' VV. long. Valencia 
a wide plain, called Iji Ilitertu, or the Garden, w 
bank of the Guadalaviar, which washes it* wo lblM*? 
rates it from its suburbs, with which it comnmtti'*'?' 
five stone bridges of from ten to thirteen arches. W* 
was a city of some importance under the Komam>- 
colony and the capital of the Kdetam (Valciuia h^y 
rum). The Arabs under 'Abdu-l-aziz, son of 
Nosseyr, took it in a.d. 712. From that time it ( 1 ; 
annexed to the empire of Cordova. On the overt!-' ■ 
the dynasty of the Beni Umeyyah. in a.d. 14&-* • 
l-hatan 'Alidu-l-'aziz, grandson of the celebrated A' ^ 
stir, who was then governor of Valencia ami the y 
appertaining to it. declared himself InOOjW** 1 
reigned until a.d. 1000, when he was succeeded fy* ! > 
'Ahdu-r-rahmun (others call him ■Abdu-l-rosle^V 
became in time the son-in-law and the vassal ol Ah 3 - 1 
kintr of Toledo. Having offended his liege lord b> y 
ing to join him with his forces in an attack u .P° n ^, 
'Abdu-r-mhman was dispossessed of his doouniot*. 
governor appointed in his stead. Soon alter Is***™, 
friends of Abdti-r-rabmAn stirred up a revolutw"* 8 ^ I 
cia. and having expelled the governor appointed 
manifm, re-established 'Abdu-r-rahman on in* 
When, in a.d. 10s."», Yahya Al-kadir, the P'*™*^ 
ln'unun, surrendered his capital, Toledo, to Alien* 
Leon, it was stipulated between the two kmc* ■ "■ 
( hrist ian would assist Vahya in regaimt'if P° , ^ 
Valencia, Alfonso did so-; but scarcely l» u .., 
reigned two veais when a portion of hi* subjects • 
against him/and at the instigation of an infl^ 1 "^ 
named Ibn Jehif, loudly called upon him t' 1 u " iU : • M 
CaMilian bands which he still retained in hi* P*J- \ 1|(< | 
was obliged to \ield, and the Christians under A^ fe£ 

were aeeOrdmglv expelled Irom his dominion* • . > 

with tite - VL 
i - r 
uu-* 



tir" 



done, Iltn Jeh4f, who was in conespondence 
rarides. attacked the ro\nl palace, sle« ^ rt ''.' ^ ^ 
lend, red the citv to them. The news of tin* « 
having reached Kodrigo Diax de Bivar, hettff" 
the Cid, who about that time was im 
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ng the Moorish dominions, he marched to Valencia nnd 
>e<iegcd the place, on Hie pica tliat the murdered Sultan 
'iu In* friend and ally. After a siege of several months 
Valencia was taken, and Ion Jehfif wm burnt alive in the 



srincipal square of the city. The Almoravides, however, 
fastening from all parts nt Spain, Rod n go was compelled 

ii evacuate the place. Owing to this momentary occupa- 
ion of Valencia by the bands commanded by Rodrigo de 
liver, the city received the name of Valencia del Cid. 
'alencia continued in the hand* of the Almoravides, and 
fler them of the Almohades. until Jayme I. of Aragon 
ook it from Zeyy'm Ibn Mardanfsh on the 29th of Sep- 
ember, A.D. 1238. Valencia was taken by the French 
inder Suchct.in 1812, and held by them till June, 1813. 

Valencia is nearly circular, and about 2\ miles round : 
! is enclosed by massive walls built by the Moors, flanked 
it intervals by round towers. The gates are lour : that of 
he Cid (la piierta del Cid> being very remarkable for its 
irchitecture. The streets, like those of mo>t Moorish-built 

itics, are narrow, crooked, unpaved, and frequently de*ti- 
lite of thoroughfares ; but those which have been lately 
milt on the site of demolished convents and churches are 
rideT and tolerably well paved. The city is furnished with 
viiiilic sewers of great solidity, which are said to be the 
vork of the Romans: it has also good quays, faced with 
tone and planted with trees, which line the whole lenglh 
if the Guadalaviar. The cathedral is of mixed archi- 
PCtare, with a very lofty tower called 4 el Miquelete,' from 
he top of which a commanding view of the whole plain 
»r 'huerta'of Valencia is obtained. It contains nume- 
nus nltars richly decorated with gilt-work and the finest 
narbles obtained from the quarries in the province, as 
rell as with paintings by Juan de Juancs, Espinosa, 
traits. Victoria, a pupil of Carlo Marat ti, and other paint- 
US of the Valencian school. The Lonja 'Exchange, the 
•itslom-house. el Temple, a palace built by Charles 111. for 
he military order of Montesa, the archbishop s palace, the 
ii/ \e?e of Pius V., and several noble residences, are worthy 
f -n itice. The university, founded in 1411, was formerly 
o«sidered the best in Spain, particularly for the study of 
nt2dieine. In 1830 it had nearly 2300 students. There 
r:w once a magnificent library attached to it, w hich con- 

iii ned a valuable collection of antient manuscripts, made 
v the celebrated Perez Bayer, the author of the work ' De 
■I ammis Samaritanis,' Valenciu, 1781, and other learned 
<»rU; but it was entirely burnt by the explosion of a 
i«_*ll during the Peninsular war: another library has since 
e <>n formed with the books of the suppressed" convents, 
« well as a gallery of paintings and sculpture, collected 
. > m the various religious houses in the province. Besides 
ic? university, there are at Valencia six colleges and many 
i t'erior academies ; as well as a public school where the 
ii* arts are gratuitously taught. 

To the west of Valencia is a large lake, called Al-bufera, 
»** waters of which are used in irrigating the rice-grounds 
i the plain. The port of Valencia is at Grao, about two 
ii!es distant. It is connected with the city by a broad 
1 anted avenue, which constitutes n favourite promenade 
>r the inhabitants. The harbour is suitable only for 
oafs, and the roadstead is exposed to the south andsouth- 
.t'.st gales. Various plans have been suggested to render 
more commodious, but hilherto they have produced 
it tie or no effect. There are several histories of Valencia, 
DlOng w hich that of Mai tin Vicvana (Cronyca df la /«- 
tlfta y rnronarit CVwfarf, *cc. Valencia, 1564, foi. ) is con- 
idered the best. There is another, by Escolano (Hutorin 
V fa Imigne Ctudady Un/nndr I 'aienrm, Val., 1610-11, 
□1.). According to Miriano, the population of Valencia, 
n 1828, amounted only to 65,840 : but it is generally be- 
ieved to have considerably incieased since. The lnhabit- 
nts are chiefly devoted to agriculture, although many 
•ranches of trade flourish in the city. Velvets, tattelas, 
lowered damask, and other si Ik -at lifts are still manufac- 
tured, though not to such an amount as when the 
narkets of Spanish America we. e open to them. Wool- 
ens, camlets, hats, table-linen, gauzes, artificial flowers, pot- 
cry and earthenware, glass, paper, are also made in small 
limntities. 

There are in Spain several other towns called Valencia : 
is Valencia de Alcantara, in the province of Estrema- 
l.ira. not far from the frontiers of Portugal ; Valencia del 
/entoso. also in Estremaduru, Valencia de Don Juan, in 
he province of Leon, &c. 



VALENCIENNES, a town in France, capital of an ar- 
rondiasement in the department of Nord, 114 miles in a 
direct line north-north-east of Paris, or 125 miles by the 
road through Senlis, Roye, Peronne, and Cainbray ; in 
I 50 a 21' N. lat. and 3" 31' E. long. 

The name of this town (which is Latinized Vulentianact 
I seems to indicate a Roman origin, but it is not mentioned 
by any antient writer, nor does any liistoricaJ interest 
attach to it until quite modern times. It was taken by 
Louis XIV. a.d. 1G77. and was fortified by \ auban ; and 
by the treaty of Nimeguen, a.d. 1078, was ceded to 
France. It was taken by the allies after a brave defence 
in the early part of the revolutionary war (17031, and re- 
taken easily by the French the next year. The town is 
situated on the river Escaut or Schelde, hy which it is 
divided into two unequal parts, the greater part being on 
the south-east or rignt bank of the river. The town is 
irregularly laid out and ill built. The fortifications are 
extensive, and on the west side of the town is a citadel in 
an island formed by the Escaut. There is a good place 
or square, and the front of the town-house deserves 
notice. 

The population of Valenciennes, in 1826, was 19,841 ; in 
1831, 1H,0;»3; in 1830, 10.41)1). The chief manufactures 
are of linens and lawns; but lace, cambric, earthenware, 
children's toys, and powder-blue are made ; and wire- 
weaving, dyeine, and tanning arc carried on: there are 
a nunilKT of mills and a great number of forges for iron. 
Near the town are the important coal-works of Anzin or 
Anzain. [Anzin.] Trade is carried on in coal, lire- 
wood, timber, corn, and seeds for oil. 

Valenciennes has a subordinate court of justice and a 
commercial tribunal, and one. or two government offices, 
military or fiscal. There are a high school lor the com- 
mune, 'a public library of 8000 volumes, a society of 
sciences, arts, commerce, and industry ; a gallery of pic- 
tures and an academy for painting; a museum ot natural 
history ; three hospitals, one of them for foundlings another 
for the military, and the third a general hospital; and four 
establishments of the Sisters of Charity. 

The ttirondLsseuient of Valenciennes has an area of 24 1 
square miles, and comprehends 80 communes : it is divided 
into seven cantons or districts, each under a justice of the 
p ace : the population was 123,272 in 1831, and 130,001 
in IKKi. 

'(Malte-Brun, Gtogravhit* ; Dupin, Forces Product ives, 
de. la France; Uictionnuire Ueograj/hique Uiii- 

vertel. > 

VALENS, FLA'VILS. emperor of Constantinople, 
reigned from a.d. 304 to 378. He was a brother of Flavins 
VaTentinian, who, after being proclaimed emperor in a.d. 
364, made Valens his colleague, and gave to him the 
government of the Eastern empire, and (.'oust ant inople as 
his capital. The year after bis accession, while he was 
staying at Caesarea in Syria, lie received intelligence of a 
rebellion, which was headed by Procopius. aCilician, who 
assumed the purple at Constantinople. Valens himself was 
in despair at the news, and would have resigned himself 
to his late, but the courage and resolution of his generals 
saved him ; and in the two engagements ofThyatira and 
Nacosia. Frocopius was deserted by liis troops and con- 
ducted by some of his own followers to the camp of the 
enemy, where he was immediately beheaded, a.d. 3G6. 
The year alter Ibis victory Valens marched with an army 
across the Danube against the Goths, who had supported 
the usurper Procopius. During the war which now en- 
sued, and lasted for upwards of two years, the Goths acted 
on the defensive. In the third year the Goths sutured a 
great defeat, and Athaimric, the judge of the Visigoths 
sued for peace and obtained it, a.d. 369. Valens relumed 
to Constantinople in triumph. About the same time he 
was threatened with a war by Persia, but he Confined him- 
self to the protection of Armenia, without letting matters 
come to an open war. His empire now enjoyed peace for 
several years, during which some wise regulations in the 
administration and legislation were made. In a.d. 375 hit 
brother Valentinian died, and Valens was thus deprived of 
a wise adviser at a time when he was most in need of him. 
In the year following the Huns entered Europe from Asia, 
and alter having subdued the Alani, pressed upon the Goths 
north of the Danube, some of whom were likewise sub- 
dued. About 2O0.000 Visigoths took refuge in the Roman 
territory as suppliants, and obtained permission to settle in 
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it. They were soon followed by hosts of Geuthrungi, or 
Ostrogoths, wiio crossed the Danube without having asked 
the permission of the Romans. The Goths soon found 
themselves exposed to all kinds of vexations from the 
Roman officers : in consequence of which a part of them, 
headed by Fritigern, took up arms, defeated the Romans 
near Marcianopolis, and began ravaging the country. 
Valens liad been staying during the last years at Antioch, 
watching the proceedings of the Persians, and was still 
there when these events occurred. Two generals whom 
he sent to Pannonia were unable to effect anything against 
the Goths. Fritigcm secured the assistance of the cavalry 
of the Huns aud the Alani, and at last Valens himself 
hastened with an army of veterans from Syria against the 
Goths. A slight advantage gained by his general Sebas- 
tianus emboldened him so much that he hastened to fight 
a decisive battle in the neighbourhood of Adrianople 
before the emperor of the West could come to his assist- 
ance. The victory of the Goths on that memorable day in 
a.i>. 37* was so complete, that scarcely the third part of 
the Roman army escaped. Valens himself was wounded 
and carried to his tent, which, according to some accounts, 
was set on fire by the barbarians, and the emperor ended 
his life in the flames. 

Valens, who at the time of his elevation was in his thirty- 
sixth year, was a man of a passionate and also of a cruel 
character, and always lent a ready ear to informers. Most 
of the noble acts of his reign, such as his legislative mea- 
sures, the establishment of schools, and the reduction of 
taxes, were owing partly to the influence of his brother, to 
whom he was sincerely attached, and partly to the wisdom 
and virtue of his prafoct Sallust. During the first year of 
his reign he imitated the toleration of his brother ; but 
after he had received baptism at the hands of the Arian 
bi»hop Eudoxus, he adopted his theological views, and 
persecuted those who differed from him. 




Coin of Vulrn*. 
Britbh Mwoum. Actual tilt. 

'Ammianus Mareellinus, xxvi.-xxxi. ; Aurelius Victor, 
Efiitomr, 46 ; Orosius, vii. 32 ; Sozomen, vi. 8 : compare 
Gibbon, Decline and Fa!!, chaps. 23, 20.) 

VALENTIN, MOISE, a French painter of great ability, 
born at Coulomiers, in Urie, in 1G00. Writers differ as to 
the Christian name of Valentin ; some call him Moses, and 
others Peter. He was first educated in the school of 
Vouet ; he afterward*, visited Italy, and adopted the style of 
Michel Angelo Caravaggio, in which he painted several 
admirable pictures, and he became one of the best of Die 
naturalist t, or followers of Caravaggio, at Home, although 
he died in 1G32, aged only thirty-two. Valentin died of a 
fever in consequence of taking a cold bath on a hot sum- 
mer's evening, after smoking and drinking wine to excess. 
Cardinal Francesco Barbcrini, nephew of Pope Urban VIII., 
was a great patron to Valentin, and employed him to 
paint several pictures for him, a Death of John the Bap- 
tist, and other* : it was also through his interest that 
Valentin wan commissioned to paint an altar-piece for St. 
Peter's, of the Martyrdom of .SS. Processo and Martiniano. 
There is also in the Corsini palace an excellent picture by 
him of the Denial by Peter. He did not often paint reli- 
gious subjects : his favourite pictures were scenes from 
common life, as ooldicrs playing at cards, fortune-tellers, 
concerts, and tavern scenes, &c. He painted with ease 
and rapidity, generally from nature, had a light touch, and 
coloured well aud forcibly, but his drawing is often incorrect, 
and his forms are vulg'ar. There are eleven pieces by 
Valentin in the Louvre at Paris, but his works are not 
numerous: several of them have been engraved. N. Poua- 
sin ami Valentin were contemporaries at Home, and were 
great friends. 

(Baglione, File de Pit tori, Stc. ; D'Argenville, Abrigl 
tU lit Vie d^s plus fameux Peinlres.) 

V AL ENTIN I AN 1.. FLATIU8. a Roman emperor, 
who reigned from \.d. 304 to a.d. 37.~>. He was a son of 



count Gratian, and a native of Cibalis in Pannonia. R, 
distinguished himself as a gallant warrior in varicmi eta 
paigna : his mind was uncorrupted by the sophUtne* of v- 
age, and his body w as strong and healthy. After the <k; • 
of Jovian in a.d. 364, Valentinian, then at the a^e of & 
was proclaimed emperor at Nicaea, although he 1lb> 
was absent at Ancyra.and had never employed mjwm 
for the purpose of raising himself to that hurh ibfe 
Shortly after his accession he divided the empire tx!*<- 
himself and his brother Valens, reserving for himseL • 
western portion. [ Valens.] The frontiers of the ecu* 
were successively exposed to great danger dunnr 
reign. The Alemanni and Burgundians penetrated v.y 
Gaul from the east, the Franks from the north, sr^ , 
Saxon* made inroads from the sea. The Picts and 
pressed forward from the north, and ravaged the prow 
of Britain. Valentinian chose Paris as the central Ml 
for his operations against the barbarians, and thnrajti < 
general, Jovinus, he gained a great victory over t - i 
manni in a.d. 366. The year following he was at;aci- 
by a dangerous illness, and on his recovery he m*J 
son Gratian to the rank of Augustus. Britain wa* in h 
meantime delivered from the inroads of the Picti r 
Scots by count Theodosius, who recovered the counm i 
far as the wall of Antoninus. In a.d. 368 the Al«i*i 
renewed their attacks upon eastern Gaul, and plot** 
Moguntiacum (Mainz') ; but Valentinian drove themh* -• 
crossed the Rhine, and defeated them in their o«m m 
try, near Solicinum i Schmetiingen or Sulibach', vi * 
they retreated into their forests, the emperor recro*ei I 
Rhine, and took up his residence at Treves. With: 
view of securing the eastern frontier of Gaul against 
ther inroads of the neighbouring Germans, V»k*tir.r 
built a line of fortifications along the banks of the hV 
and a bridge of boats on the Rhine at Moguntat r -- 
Pcace was also concluded with Macrianus, king of 
Alemanni, and security on that side was for the prr* 
firmly established. Tne Saxons, in one of the pm* ' 
inroads on the coast of Gaul, were likewise defeated. - 
all who fell into the hands of the Romans were td 
pieces. After these victories and the establishnr' 
peace, Valentinian celebrated a splendid triumph aiT r 
and the orator Q. Aurelius Symmachus proclaimed 'a 
valour and enterprising spirit of the emperor. Theoa*-" 
who after the recovery of Britain had been raised to 
rank of magister equitum, was sent, in a. p. 37i i 
Africa, where Firmus had revolted and set himself «F : 
an independent prince. Firmus was conquered by TV 
dosius, and reduced to such extremities that he put w ** 
to his own life, a.d. 373. While peace was thus n*«*' 
in Africa, the Quadi and Sarmatae rose in arm* »"'• 
vaded Pannonia. Valentinian himself set out from Tr^ 
at the head of his army, drove the barbarians **ro* 
Danube, and pursued them into Hungary. He ra ,,: 
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the country, and put to death all the 
his hands. The barbarians, despairing of safe**. *' 
ambassadors to the emperor to sue for pardon awl [>*** 
Valentinian, who was staying at Bregetio when ther »* 
rived, poured out against them all his indignation. Pur.t, 
this excitement he broke a blood-vessel and was eM«- 
a.d. 375. Valentinian was a man of sober and l«p*^ 
habits, and observed a general toleration toward* J* 15 * 
of all creeds, without however entertaining any inuiA*'^ 
or contempt for the Christian religion. But h***''^ 

fnssion.it e character, which often led him to acts of c"*^ 
he condition of his subjects, and of Italy in P* rt,1 ' ul 
was greatly improved by his wise legislation. . 

(Ammian. Marcel lin. xrvi.-xxx. : Zosimns, _ 
iv. 1, Sec. ; S. Aurelius Victor, Kpitomf, -IS-' colf, ~ 
Gibbon. Decline and Fall, chap. 25.) , . v , Uf . 

VALENTINIAN II., FLaViUS, nl» called W£ 
tinian the Younger, was n son of Valentinian I- "7^ 
wife Justina, and was only four vears old at the bow . 
his father died. Gratian,' who had been raised to tw ^ ^ 
of Augustus in a.d. 367. succeeded Valentinian I. > B fc 
37i">, and made his brother, Valentinian the lounr - 
colleague in the government of the empire, "^P".?.^,-? 
the praefecturc of Italy and the western part of WjJ, /.• 
His mother Justina was to reign in his name, until W - 
become of aire. Gratian was greatly Bt * < Jj*~Jin5 
Valentinian. but his trovernment was more n0 *!' , r\f f rf- 
real. since Gratian in fact governed the whole °'I*Jf f- M 
ern empire. The education of Valentinian K " 
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other, who, being an Arian, endeavoured to instil the 
me opinions into the mind of her son. Their residence 
is it Milan, and when Justina requested the archbishop 
mbrose to assign a church for the use of herself and her 
d, that they might exercise divine worship according to 
e Arian forms, Ambrose strenuously refused to comply 
it h her request. This gave rise to tumults at Milan, in 
iiich the life of the young emperor himself was endan- 
red. The court however was at last obliged to give way 
the archbishop , but an edict was promulgated in the 
tine of the emperor, which granted the free exercise of 
lijrion to all Christians, which again created great dis- 
; Sauces. [Ambrose.] Maximus, who after the death 
Oratian, in a.d. 383, hail been recognised as the lawful 
vereign of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, on condition that 
; should leave Valentinian unmolested in the government 
Italy, was tempted by the religious disputes in Italy to 
ake himself master of that country also ; and while he 
i^ned a faithful attachment to Valentinian, he invaded 
aly. The affrighted Justina fled with her two children, 
alentinian and Galla, to Theasalonica, to implore the pro- 
ction of Theodosius. The usurper was conquered, and 
alentinian was restored to bis throne, a.d. 381). [Tn ko- 
jsius. i Justina did not long survive this event, and after 
•r death Valentinian gave up his Arian heresies, and 
us gained the attachment and admiration of his subjects, 
^ace was thus restored in Italy, but another usurper arose 
Gaul. Count Arbogastes strove to gain the sovereignty 
' the West. Valentinian allowed himself to be persuaded 
go to Gaul himself, a.d. 392. While staying at Vienne, 
the midst of his secret enemies, he ventured to oppose 
e arrogance of Arbogastes, and a few days afterwards, on 
e lath of May, 392, he was found strangled in his own 
rartment. His body was conveyed to Milan, and the fu- 
•ral oration which Ambrose delivered over it is still ex- 
nt. 




Coin of VUcaliuiaa II. 
Driliih Muneuut. Actual »Ue. 

(Paul. Diacon., ii. ; Pomponius Laet. in Valent. ; Oro- 
us, vii., 35 ; S. Aurelius Victor, Epitome, 48 : compare 
ibbon, Decline and Fall, chap. 17.) 

VALENTINIAN III.. PLACl'DIUS. a Roman cm- 
eror, son of C'onstantius by Galla Placidia. In a.d. 425, 
lien he was only a boy of six years, his uncle Theodosius 

. raised him to the rank of Augustus, and assigned to 
im the western portion of the empire, which his mother 
laisidia was to govern in his name. She was little fit for 
:cha a task, and the contemptible character which her son 
tecwards displayed was probably the result of the dissolute 
isik-ner in which she brought him up. Her two generals, 
eti us and Bonifacius, who have justly been called the last 

tl le Romans, might yet have saved the sinking empire 
id they acted in concord, but the enmity between them 
i«i«-ntd its downfall. Gaul was constantly invaded by 
wri hosts of barbarians, but Aetius compelled them to 
us for peace. Africa, where Bonifacius had the com- 
ae d, was lost, and fell into the hands of Genseric, king of 
;e A r andals. In a.d. 437, Valentinian went to Constanti- 
3pl e, and married Eudoxia, the daughter of Theodosius II. 
id Eudocia. When he had reached the age at which he 
light at least have taken a part in the administration of 

» empire, he passed his time in acts of wanton cruelty 
id debauchery, leaving the administration in the hands of 
is mother, and the conduct of the wars to his generals. 

Hwr the death of Theodosius II., in whose reign the East- 
n empire had been ravaged and ransacked by the Huns, 
.Hi la, their king, invaded Gaul and destroyed many of the 

Mat flourishing t it ies. But in a.d. 451 they were defeated 

i the plains of Chalons by Aetius, and driven back across 
t Rhine. In the year following however they invaded 
and, as Aetius had not sufficient troops to meet them 
^ decisive battle, the freedom of Italy was purchased by 
-tt*n\iition and great sacrifices. The greatness of Aetius 
*V long nourished the secret envy and jealousy of the 



impotent Valentinian, and in a.d. 454 he assassinated him 
with his own hand. But the emperor himself did not long 
survive this atrocious act : on the 16th of March, 455, he 
was murdered by the patrician Petronius Maximus, whose 
wife had been violated by Valentinian, and who now 
usurped the throne of the West. 




Coin of Valentinkn III. 
Ikiluh Muaeum. Actual <iw. 



(Paul. Diacon.. v. ; Pomponius I^et. in t alent. : com 
pare Gibbon, Decline and Full, chaps. 33 and 35.) 

VALE'NZA a town of Piedmont, in the province of 
Alessandria, situated on the right bank of the Po, in the 
district known by the name of Monferrato, and on the 
road from Alessandria to Casale. It is a fortified town, and 
has sustained several sieges. It has a communal college, 
several churches, and about 6000 inhabitants. (Calendario 
Sardo.) 

VALERIAS [Valeriana.] 

VALERIA'N A, a genus of plants, the type of the natural 
order Valerianacea>. This name has a somewhat doubtful 
origin. Linnaeus supposed, like Gentiana, Eupatorium, 
Teucrium, and other names, that it was derived from some 
distinguished individual of the name of Valerius ; whilst 
Caspar, Bauhin, Ambrosinua, and others derive it from 
vaiere, on account of the medical virtues of some of the 
species. 

Tiie species of this genus are herbs or undershrubs, with 
very variable leaves, and mostly reddish-white corymbose 
flowers. The limb of the calyx is involute during flower- 
ing, but it at last unfolds itself in the form of a feathery 
pappus, which is seated on the inferior ovary. The corolla 
is infundibuliforra, gibbous at the base, and' 5-cleft, The 
stamens are 3, and the fruit is indehiscent, 1-celled, and 
1 -seeded. This genus presents many diversities of form, 
although its species are obviously closely related. Lin- 
nonis, in remarking on the want of constancy in the cha- 
racters of this genus, under which he included the modern 
genera Fedia and I'aterianefla, observes, 'The calyx in 
some is a scarcely discernible border; in others 5-cleft. 
Tube of the corolla in some oblong ; in a few furnished 
with a spur-shaped nectary : in others very short. Its limb 
in some equal ; in others two-lipped, the upper lip divided. 
Stamens in several three ; in some two ; in others one or 
four; in some removed to a different flower from the 
pistil. Stigma in some 3-cleft ; in others cmarginate ; in 
others globose. Pericarp, in some scarcely any ; in others 
a thick capsule; in others of two cells. Seed sometimes 
crowned with feathery down, whose form is various ; some- 
times without any.' Nearly 100 species of Valeriana have 
been enumerated, of which 12 arc European, and 4 are 
British. Thev are found in abundance in manv districts 
both of the Old and New World. 

/ '. nfflctnalig, the Officinal or Great Wild Valerian, is a 
smooth erect plant with furrowed stems, with all the leaves 
pinnated, the leaflets being serrated and lanceolate, in 7 
or 8 pairs with an odd one. The inflorescence is at first a 
corymb, but by growth becomes a panicle. The fruit is 
glabrous. This plant is a native of Europe, and by the sides 
of rivers and in ditches and moist woods is abundant in 
Great Britain. This plant w as introduced into medicine, and 
admitted into the Pharmacopoeia, on account of its being 
supposed to be the Phu r fov) of Dioscorides. The V. Phu 
of Linna>u* was afterwards supposed to be the genuine Phu, 
but Dr. Sibthorp discovered another species of Valerian in 
Greece, which Smith has named V. Diosrnridit,&nd which 
is probably the plant of Dioscorides. The root has a very- 
strong smell, which is dependent on a volatile oil. It is 
very attractive to cats, and also to rats, and is employed by 
rat-catchers to decoy rats. It is much employed also in 
medicine at the present day. [Valeriana Officinalis 
—Medical Prmwrtir* of.~\ 

V. rubra, the Red Valerian, has ovate or lanceolate 
leaves, with a spur to the corolla half as long as the tube, 
and one stamen. This is a native of the south of Europe, 
the Levant, the north of Africa, and of Mount Vesuvius. 
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It is admitted into the English Flora on account of its 
b«?in? found occasionally wild ; but a* it is a very com- 
monly cultivated plant, there is no reason to suppose that 
it is anything more than an outcast of gardens. This plant 
with four other species from the genus Valeriana have 
been made by De Candolle to form the genus Cenlranthus. 
The leaves have a glaucous aspect, and the flowers are of 
a dark-red colour. A variety is recorded with narrow 
leaves, and another with white flowers. The root of this 
plant has a sweet scent. This and the other species of 
Centrauthus are elegant flowers for the garden, and may 
be easily propagated by seed : they will grow in any com- 
mon soil or on rockwork. 

V. dtoica, the Small Marsh Valerian, is a glabrous erect 
plant, with a striated stem; the radical leaves ovate, un- 
divided ; those of the stem pinnatifid, with linear oblong 
leaflets; the stamens and pistils are on separate flowers in 
diifereut plants, the corymbs of staminiferous flowers are 
loose, those of the pistilliferous flowers are contracted ; the 
lobes of the stigma are almost united ; the fruit is smooth. 
This plant is a deciduous herbaceous perennial, very com- 
mon in moist meadows, by the sides of rivers, and in 
ditches throughout Europe. It is abundant in some parts 
of Great Britain. Its roots are often substituted for those 
of the V. officinalis, but they possess little medical value. 

V. pyrenaica, the Pyrenean or Heart-leaved Valerian, 
has the corolla gibbous at the base, the leaves all pin- 
nated, the leaflets lanceolate, nearly uniform and serrated. 
This plant is a native of the Pyrenees, but has been abun- 
dantly cultivated in British gardens. It is probably from 
this source that it has become to be a wild plant in Scot- 
land, growing in woods about Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
Most of the Valerians, on account of the feathery nature 
of their calyx, may have their fruit conveyed to a distance, 
and thus germinate far from the spot where they were 
originally planted. 

V. DmeoritUs, the anticnt Grecian Valerian, is an erect 

fdabrous plant, with the lower leaves pinnated, and the 
eaflets toothed and ovate, the terminal one largest ; the 
upper leaves with equal lanceolate toothed leaflets ; in- 
florescence paniculate. This plant was first described by 
Smith, in the ' Flora Gra-ea,' Dr. Sibthorp having dis- 
covered it near the river Limyrus in Lycia. Professor 
Edward Forbes, in his late visit to Lycia, met with this 
plant in great abundance over a large district. It is a 
deciduous pereunial about two feet high, and is a very 
distinct species and typical of the genus. The /'. Italica 
of Lamarck closely resembles this species, and Smith 
thought it might be the same. It is said to have four 
stamens. 

V. Phu, the Garden Valerian, is an erect glabrous plant 
with square smooth stems ; the root-leaves entire, oblong 
or elliptic ; tho»e of the stem pinnatifid, with oblong lobes ; 
the corymbs panicled ; lobes of the stigma :) ; fruit smooth, 
except in two hairy lines. This plant is a native of Europe, 
in Belgium, Alsatia, Switzerland, Silesia, &c. It has a 
thick matted pale-green root. The flowers are white and 
give out a pleasant smell. It was supposed by Linnaeus to 
be the antieut Phu. Phu is the Arabic name of this species. 

The preceding species are for the most part exclusively 
European : about 28 species have been described as in- 
habitants of the New World, resembling generally in struc- 
ture and in properties the European species. 

V. Vellica, Celtic Nard, or Nard \ alerian, is a glabrous 
plant with entire obtuse leaves, the radical ones being 
nbovate, those of the stem linear; the steins are simple; 
the flowers disposed in racemose spikes, and the fruil hairy. 
This plant is a native of France, Italy, Illyria, and Switzer- 
land, m alpine districts. Its roots are sweet-scented and of 
a black colour. The roots of this plant are still imported 
into F.'.rypt, for the purpose of perfuming the water used 
111 baths. They very closely resemble in form and smell 
those of the Nardostachys, which there is every reason to 
believe yields the spikenard of the antients. [Si'ikknard.] 

/". flurdtcickti, Hard wick a Valerian, is an erect downy 
plant, with striated villous stems; root-leaves cordate, un- 
divided, those of the stem sessile, remote, pinnate ; corymbs 
at length panic-led : stamens inclosed ; fruit tetragonal, 
haiiy ; stigma :Mobed. This plant is a native ot Nepanl. 
It attains a height of about three feet. Tncroot his a strong 
scciil like the common Valerian, and is used by the Hin- 
di.* hi medicine in the same manner ns Ihe common 
\ alerian in this country. This is the plant which Sir 



William Jones, in his ' Asiatic Researches,' suppu^, 
yield the Spikenard, or Jatamansi of the Hindu*, [j^ 
nard; Valerian AC&iS.] There are about ogk i* 
species of Valerian natives of Asia, all ot them atruu i 



them ho*;: 

baceous stems, and with the peculiar aromatic pruj»* 
of the genus more or less developed. 

Many of the species of Valeriana are introduce r , 
the garden, for which their ornamental flovren. u 
culture, and liardy habits well adapt them. Tkx ■ - 
warmer climates should be grown in pots, in onitu 
they may be removed to the greenhouse during tik Mb 
months. Most of the species may be propagated i\ u 
ing their roots and planting them out in the miuui 
spring season where they are to grow ; or they a., 
raised from seed sown at the same seasons and in the at 
situations. 

(Dons Miller; Cyc.of Plant* ; Hookers BrHukFv. 
Koch, Flora Germunica.) 

VALEHIA'NA OFFICINA'LIS-.VfJ/co/ Pr<*r~ 
of. The root, or more properly the rhizonis with 
fibres, of this species, particularly the variety to 
sylrentris, is used in medicine. It should be colli*' 
spring before it shows flower, or late in autumn, 
best from plantsof two orthree years old,whichfro« no- 
vated stony places, rather than in very moist mead^' 
varies considerably in appearance and in its tmi\it i 
pert ics, according to the age of the planl, its phi 
growth, and the length of time it has been kept. ' 
rhizoma is small, short, rounded or oblong, trunatei.. 
nished with very many root-fibres, which aie sber - 
thickness of a straw, and from two to six inches lone 
colour of the fresldy obtained root is a dirty ymM 
white ; the consistence fleshy ; by drying, which i> >-' 
effected, it becomes wrinkled, more yellow or Inl- 
and in time dark. The root gat hered in spnnr. l« c ■ 
most wrinkled. The odour is heavy, penclraSiis? t< 
very characteristic, and said to resemble that oi tlk - 
of cats. This odour is stronger in the dried than ti* 
root, and is scarcely impaired by time, even »b" L 
access of the air is freely allowed. The taste i> «" 
aromatic, camphoiaecous, and bitter. The Em/ 
lei inn is the most esteemed : it is abundant in HV - 
i:»ox, and the wild plant is to be preferred to Hind- 
is cultivated for medical use at Ashover in Derby*!"* 
is to be regretted that this root is olten contui^- 
fraudulently adulterated with that of the Valeriana^ • 
which is smaller and of much feebler uduur, and '.Is 1 
the Geuin urbauuni or m ens, which is pleasantly aroc^' 
Much more serious is the confusion, probably *••»)»'• - 
dental or merely from ignorance, of the genuine root ' 
those of several species of ranunculus, or crowfoot < 
repens. acris, and even polyanthemos, also Uio*e« Jl 
angustifolium and S. latifohuni, or more rareiv mil 1 ' 
niger and Asclepias Vincetoxicum ; but the ah* 1 1 
the peculiar odour of valerian, or the presence of » 
repulsive one, may always distinguish them with dm- 1 • 
attention. ... 

According to the analysis of Trommsdorf (Jisrsa • 
Phurmucie, xviii., p. 3), 100 parts of the dncd 
of volatile oil 1 2. peculiar resinous extractive If * fl", 
extractive 0 4, sort resin G 2, woody fibre 70 7; }) L '' 
tion a volatile fatty acid teimed valerianic acid ««'*■ ." 
besides the volatile oil. The medicinal action-* 1 
due to the volatile oil and extractive. Valerian :> • 
sidered a cerebrospinal stimulant, huge doses of > l *'-/' 
marked excitement of the nerv ous system, not on") • , - 
human race, but also of cats, which arc remark*")' •". 
it. In the slighter forms of nervous disease* j»' 
pendent on any change of structure of the brain cr y 
chord, valerian is of considerable utility. In !i£V ( . . 
stances, especially if there be much acidity of *ws» 



beneficial effects are increased by combination 
monia. In other instances valerian [in V° 9 ,'%.\ 
heightens the tonic power of the dnvlphato/ f', si .. 
absence of all aioma from which renders it ; inw" , ; 
tonic to many of the other forms of adminiM^^ 
[Cinchona.] 

VALERIANA'CE.E, a natural order of p?*"*. V 
ing to Liiidley* Aggiegose group of Motiopft^^. 
g*>ns. The order is composed" of annual or F rt-nn \|: t; ; 
<• undershrubs with opposite oxstipulate leave*- • ^, 
perennial species have roots more or lessshontfd 
the annual are mostly inodorous. The flow crs are i « 
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-yrabnse, panicled. or in heads : sometime* changing from 
sne form into the other. The calyx is superior, the limit 
either membranous or forming a feather)' pappus. The co- 
-olla is tubular, 3-6-lohed. regular or irregular, and somc- 

• irnen spurred at the base. The stamens vary in number from 
1 to ft, and are inserted into the tube of the corolla alter- 
nately with its lobe*. The ovary is inferior and 1-celled, 
**ith sometimes 2 imperfect and 'aborted cells: the ovule 
m solitary and pendulous, the style simple, and from 1 to 

* stiemas. The embryo is straight and without albumen, 
with a superior radicle. These plants are most nearly 
%lli*»d to Dipsacesf ; from which they are distinguished by 
i heir looser inflorescence, sensible properties, want of 
i : I hi men. and the absence of an invohtccllum. They are 
more remotely related to Rubinoea*. They are natives of 
temperate climates or elevated positions m both the Old 
ami New World. They are more abundant in the north 
oV Asia, Europe, and South America, than in Africa or 
North America. 




Valeriana diuifft. 

1. r.it'ini wllh piftillif'Toin rto».-r«; (to. »hh rtaminifrfniu flower* : 
I. Mction of piililliferoui flourr wilt) frttili - r»U ; 4. wet urn of stamimfrtvu* 
tuxrrr : It. K-ction of »l*r ilf cell ; 6, f rim » ith j*erfnaumil leulli.-ry c»l> X- 

The principal uses of this order will be found referred 

0 under the articles Valeriana ; Valerianki.la ; and 
•iiMKF.NARD. The genus Xardnstachyt is known by the 

.Mowing characters: — the limb of the calyx ft-parted, 
•vith the lobes ovate-oblong, acute, slightly toothen ; the 
rorolla is regular and bearded in the throat; the stamens 

1 ; the caisule 3-celled, surmounted by the lobes of the 
•alyx. Of this genus there are two species, the N. Jutn- 
nansi, the spikenard, and the N. grandifiotxt. The former 
las a villous stem, downy leaves, of which the radical ones 
ire lanceolate, whilst those of the stem are sublanceolate ; 
he fascicles of flowers are opposite, pedunculate, and ter- 
minal. Tire smell of the roots of this plant, as well as 
>f others of the order, is not at all agreeable to Euro|tean 
astc. so much so that some have doubted as to whether 
his can be the true spikenard which was so valued as a 
>erfume by the antients. Dr. Francis Hamilton says, 'As 
here can be no disputing about taste, I cannot take upon 
nyself to say how far the encomiums bcMowed on the 
ipiken&rd are applicable to this valerian (Nardostachys), 
uid the native women, no doubt, consider the smell very 
\greeable. because most of such as can afford it use oil 
rnpregiiated with this root for perfuming their hair. All 
t can hay is, that if this root is the spikenard of the Roman 
ladie*, their lovers must have had a very different taste 
from the youth of modern Europe. Notwithstanding the 
Elections that might be raised ft gainst the .Tatamansi, on 
Kie ground that the perfume produced by its roots would 
lut prove perhaps so grateful to our modern ladies, yet to 
'he ladies of antient Rome it might liave been highly 
grateful, as it is to those of Nepaul at the present day.' 

P. C, No. 1028. 



The genus Painnia was named by Jusaieu after M. 
Patrin. a traveller and collector of plants in Siberia. It 
has the limb of the calyx truncate, very short; corolla 
regular, without any spur, and bluntly ft-iobed ; four sta- 
mens ; a 3-celled capsule. The flowers are corymbose, 
and of a golden yellow colour. P. Sibirica has a very 
strong-scented root ; whilst the P. rpratophulla, an Ame- 
rican species, has a root that is eaten by the Indians. The 
root of this plant has at first some of the smell of the 
order, but previous to being eaten by the Indians it is 
baked on heated stones, by which process it is converted 
into a soft and pulpy mass, which has a sweet taste, re- 
sembling that of treacle, and appears to be a wholesome 
article of diet. The process of heating expels the v olalile 
oil that gives to all these roots their peculiar odour ; and 
the starch that is left, which is similar to that in olher 
roots, is nutritious. This plant is a native of the north- 
west of America, and on the west side of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

VALERIAN ELLA, a genus of plants belonging lo the 
natural order Valerinnacea-. This name is a diminutive of 
Valeriana, but was rejected by Smith, Hooker, and others, 
as not being in accordance with the Linniean laws of no- 
menclature ; and accordingly they have described its 
species under the Adansonian genus Ffdta. De Candolle, 
lindley, and other systematic botanists however still retain 
Vulrrninelln. and confine the genus Frdin to a single 
species, the F. enrnucopier. 

f'alerianell(i,nst.X present constituted, consists of annual 
herbs, with oblong or linear undivided toothed or pinna 
tifid leaves, and small while solitary or corymbose flowers. 
The limb of the calyx is toothed and permanent ; corolla 
regular, ft-lobed ; stamens 3; stigma nearly entire or 
tritid ; fruit 3-celled. membranous, indehiscent. 

This geniw includes about twenty-five species. Their 
distinctions are not easily made out, on account of the 
variable character of the different parts of the plant. I)e 
Candolle has divided them into four subgenera, depending 
on differences existing between the structure of tiie fruit, 
which is sometimes 2-celled and sometimes 3-celled ; but 
only one of the cells ever contains the seed. Varieties in 
the structure and form of the fertile and sterile cells are 
the foundation of De Candolle's subgenera. Koch, in his 
' Flora Germanica,' divides the German and Swiss species, 
which are only eight in number, into four sections, depend- 
ing principally on the structure of the calyx. Four of the 
species arc British, belonging to three of De Candolles 
subgenera. 

V. nlitoria, Common Com-Salad, or Lamb's Lettuce, 
has globose, compressed, inflated, glabrous, oblique. 
2-lobed fruit; the limb of the calyx almost wanting; the 
two sterile cells of the fruit in one produced by an incom- 
plete dissepiment ; the flowers capitate ; leaves linear, and 
angles of stem scabrous. This plant Is an annual, from 
four inches to a foot high. It is a native of Europe, in 
corn-fields and cultivated ground, and is found abundantly 
in such situations, especially in a light soil in Great 
Britain. In France and Germany it is much eaten as a 
salad, and is frequently cultivated for that purpose in this 
country. It attains a much greater size in gardens than in 
the fields. In France it is called Afurhe salad? de prftre 
dnuretle ; and in Germany. Acktn-tatttt. Its English 
name, Lamb's Lettuce, refers to its appearing at the time 
that lambs arc dropped. The following directions are 
given for cultivating it by Don : — ' It is raised from seed, 
of which a quarter of an ounce is sufficient for a bed four 
feet by five. To answer the common demand, two, at most 
three, sowings will be sufficient, \iz. a principal sowing at 
the beginning or towards the middle of August ; a se- 
condary sowing early in September, to furnish together 
crops in winter and early spring; and a smaller sowing in 
spring, at the close of February or in the course of March, 
if the plants arc required in continuation throughout that 
season, though they are apt to gel tank-tasted in warm dry 
weather. If wanted throughout summer, sow once a 
month, and cut the crop quite young. Sow the seeds in 
any bed of common mellow earth, broad-cast, and rake in 
the seed. When the plants are up, thin them to two or 
three inches asunder, that they may have room to acquire 
some small stocky growth for gathering. For seed leave 
some plants in spring.' (.Don's Miller, vol. iii.) 

The other British species of the genus are V. dcututa. 
Smooth Norrow-iruited Corn-Salad ; V. mixta, Slurp 
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Rough-fruited Corn-Salad ; V. eriocarpa, Blunt Rough- 
fruited Corn -Salad. All the species are innocuous, and 



may be eaten as salads. 

VALERIANIC ACID, nn acid obtained from valerian 
root by heating it in water as long as it reddens litmus. 
The liquid is afterwards neutralised at a gentle heat with 
magnesia or carbonate of soda, and the solution of the re- 
sulting salt is to be evaporated to dryness in a water-bath. 
The dry mass is to be mixed with a proper quantity of 
sulphuric acid diluted with half its weight of water ; when 
the mixture is gently heated, valerianic acid is set free, and 
it separates in the state of an oily stratum ; it is to be 
poured otfand submitted to distillation, the receiver being 
changed as soon as the acid passes over unmixed with 
water. 

According to Dumas ami Stas. this acid may be pre- 
pared from the oil of potatoes by adding to it ten times its 
weight of a mixture of equal parts of the hydrates of pot- 
ash and of lime, and heating the mixture to 342° Fahr. The 
mass is to be allowed to cool excluded from the air, then 
to be moistened with water, and to be mixed with a slight 
excess of diluted sulphuric acid and distilled : the product 
distilled is to be saturated with lime or sods, as already 
mentioned, and the resulting salt is to bo decomposed by 
distillation with sulphuric or phosphoric acid. 

Valerianic acid forms two hydrates. When it is sepa- 
rated from the aqueous solution of a valerianate by a 
stronger acid, it contains, according to Liebiir, three atoms 
of water, of which two may be separated, by distillation, in 
the state of pure water, which afterwards becomes milky, 
and at last the colourless monohydrate passes over in dis- 
tillation. 

This monohydrate is oleaginous, very fluid, or an acid 
penetrating odour, like the valerian roo't j its tasto is acrid 
and sharp with a sweetish after-taste ; it produces a white 
spot on the tongue. It does not become solid at 4* 

According to Dumas and Stas, its density is 0-037, and 
it boils at 347° Fahr. ; while Trommsdorf states its density 
to be 0-944, and that the tcrhydrate boils at about 270" 
Fahr. The rnonohydratc dissolves in 30 parts of water at 
about f>3° Fahr.: it* dissolves in all proportions in alcohol, 
aether, and cryatallizable acetic acid j and sulphuric acid 
when heated carbonises it : but nitric acid, whether cold or 
hot, appears to have no action upon it. It dissolves iodine 
and camphor. 

Valerianic acid combines with bases to form salts, which 
are called valerianate* : the potash and soda salts are very 
soluble, deliquescent, and crystallize with difficulty. The 
valerianates of lime and barytes are also very soluble, but 
they arc crystallizable and unalterable in the air ; the 
magnesian salt crystallizes in efflorescent needles. Several 
of the metallic oxides have been combined with this acid, 
but the resulting compounds are not of sufficient im- 
portance to require minute description. 
Anhydrous valerianic acid is probably constituted of— 
Ten equivalents of carbon . CO 

Nine equivalents of hydrogen . 9 
Three equivalents of oxygen . 24 

Equivalent . 93 

VALERIA'NUS, PU'BLIUS LICIWUB, a Roman 
emperor, who reigned from a.d. 253 till 960. He was a 
Roman by birth, and descended of a noble family. He 
rose gradually from one office to another, and at the time 
when Decius was carrying on the war against the Goths 
Valerian held a distinguished post in his armies. In a.d. 
251, Decius, in his desire to revive the ancient political 
virtue of the Romans, conceived the idea of restoring the 
censorship, which had been extinct since the days of Titus 
and Vespasian. The election was left to the senate, and 
the senators unanimously elected Valerian as the most 
worthy. A speech in which the emperor Decius is said to 
have announced to Valerian his elevation to the censor- 
ship, and described to him the powers it conferred upon 
him, is preserved in Trebcllius Pollio's history of Valerian 
c. 2'. Valerian urged his incapacity to perform the 
ardnous duties of such an office ; and while the negotiations 
were still going on, a new war with the Goths broke out, 
and the censorship of Valerian remained a mere title, as 
Decius and his generals had to use all their energy against 
the enemy. In a.d. 253, when Gallus was murdered by 
~, Valerian had the command of the legions in 



Gaul and Germany, and with them he hastened to Italy i* 
avenge the death of his sovereign. yflsmilianus ho**ie 
was put to death by his own soldiers in the plum i 
Spoleto, before Valerian had time to strikes blcs.u; 
Valerian was called to the imperial throne by the iw*. 
mous voice of the Roman world. His mi Id and unbkasi*! 
character, his prudence, experience, and learning, m»pim 
both the senate and the people with confidence, ft 
Roman empire was threatened at that time by formic»i.< 
enemies on all sides, and required the emperor to be t 
energetic general as well as a wise ruler. Vsleraa. m 
on his accession was at least sixty years of age. iar- 
diatcly appointed his son Gallienus his colleague n 
empire. This choice was very unhappy, for Gsilieotb m 
an effeminate and careless man, and the whole penal « 
their joint reign was a series of calamities, interrupted ci- 
by one great victory of Postumua, a general of Gtlkn 
over the Franks, in a.d. 256, while his master wai rmlx. 
in the pleasures of his court at Treves, 
tribes ravaged Gaul and Spain, while the 
Danube and invaded the countries south of that rive?. 1 
the same time. Sapor I., king of Persia, who had&>* 
made himself master of Armenia, disturbed the pei> * 
the eastern provinces. Notwithstanding his advincw c 
Valerian left the care of the northern provinces to k« sr. 
rals, and marched in person against the Persian*. '1 
crossed the Euphrates, and met his enemy in the r*c 
bourhood of Edessa. The Romans were vanquish-! ^ 
the treachery of Macrianus the praefectu* prat'torw, 
livcred Valerian into the hands of 8apor, a.d. 2G0. P 
Roman soldiers laid down their arms, and Sapor hit* 
tilled the vacant throne of the empire with oncCyrai^ 
Antioch, who received the acclamations of the army. 1 
order to gain the favour of his conqueror, Valerian Urn- 
his own country, and conducted Sapor to Antioch; 
was taken by surprise and destroyed, and Syria and OVi 
fell into the hands of the victor. But notwithstanding 
Valerian was dragged about by Sapor as a slave, dre*^ 
the imperial purple, and treated in the most liumibiU' 
manner. It is related that whenever Sapor moun**i 
horse, Valerian had to kneel down and serve as a Item 
stone to his master. Valerian soon sank under the wtu- 
of grief and shame : nfter his death his bodywitfflV 
his skin was stuffed with straw, and set up in a tern; 
Persia as a monument of Sapor's victory. 

Valerian deserves both the praise and censure whiebb 
been bestowed upon him : he was a well-meanm? W 
feeble governor. In his conduct towards thu Christum : 
was at first mild and tolerant, but during the latter h* : 
his reign the influence of Macrianus, a zealous uphw^* 
paganism, induced Valerian to begin as bitters pener^ 
of the Christians as that which had taken place in * 
reign of Decius. 




Coin of VaUruaiM. 



(Trebellius Pollio, Valeriamts ; S. Aurel. Victor, & v 
tome, c. 32; Eutropius, ix. 0; Zonaras, xii., p. 625; Ka*" 
bins. Hint. Ercfes., vii. 10 : compare Gibbon, Hid*? » 
I fie Decline and Fall, ex.) , 

VALE'RIUS A'NTIAS, QUINTUS, 'or Vsleiiw' 
Antium, wrote Annals of Rome from the foundstion of* 
city to about the time of Sulla, in forty-five hook« si I* 5 
Gel I ins (vii. 9) mentions the forty-fifth book. H* i** 1 ' 1 
cited byLivy; but Livyused his' Annals with caution. W 
observes on his exaggerations in numbers. , 

VALE'RI US FLAW JUS. [ Fi.accts, Catos Vaiu^ 

VALE'KIUS MA'XIMUS was, accordine to aa »»•" 
mous Latin life of him, of a Patrician family, and rf ' , 
Gens Valeria: on his mother's side he belonged. a** 
ing to the same authority, to the Gens Fabia, sn<! r * 
these two families derived his name of Valerius M** 16 ^ 
But this account of the origin of the name Maxim' 1 * °' 
be safely rejected. The anonymous Life stste* tj* ! ' 
lerius Maximus spent his youth and part of hi* early P 
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lood in improving himself by education : he afterwards 

lpanied 8exti 



in the army, and accompanied 8extus Pompeius to 
\sia. This last circumstance is confirmed hy Valerius 
u. c. ff>, in a passage in which he speaks of Sextus Pompeius 
snd himself witnessing in the Island of Ceo* the death of 
in old woman, who, hieing weary of life, determined to 
lie |y prison, and invited Pompry to be present on the 
Kt-nsion. Tliis Sextus Pompeius was consul in a d. 14, 
he yen t in which Augustus died, and seems to have been 
w\crw»*ds proconsul of Asia, and to have had Valerius 
Maximus among his comites. Nothing more is known of 
Valerius. 

Valerius Maximus is the nuthor of a work in nine books, 
mlitled • Exemplorum Memorabilium Libri novem ad Ti- 
uerium Caesarcm Augustum.' It is dedicated to the em- 
peror Tiberius Caesar Augustus, who is eulogized as the 
putrou of all virtues and the enemv of vice. It is con- 
cluded from a passage in the ninth hook fc. 11) that this 
work was written after the downfall or 8ejanus, who ap- 
pears to be clearly pointed at in this passage, though his 
u.ttne is not mentioned. The work of Valerius consists of 
short stories and anecdotes, taken from various writers. 
'Hie chapters into which each book is divided have their 
appropriate headings, under which the subdivisions of each 
chapter are arranged : such as (lib. i.) * on religion.' * on 
»innilatcd religion,' ' on foreign religion rejected,' • on 
nispices,' 1 on omens,' ' on prodigies,' ' on dreams,' ' on 
miraculous things:' (lib. ix.\ ' on luxury and lust,' • on 
nuelty,' ' on ancer and hatred,' and so on. Each head is 
lUtiMrated by examples. This collection has some value, 
ls the author has preserved many tacts which woultl be 
ithcrwise unknown : but his want of judgment renders 
ii» »f atunents doubtful when they cannot be confirmed by 
ither authority. He was not critically acquainted witn 
he r listory and constitution of his own" couiitry, and ac- 
•ordi ugly "his work should be used with caution. A sin- 
rular- blvmdcr of his is pointed out by Savigny (Da* Rrrht 
i'-i Jfrsitzrv, p. 175, 5th edA The style* of Valerius 
Max imusis totally devoid of all merit: it tails so far below 
the \>e»t writers of his age, that some ethics have, on this 
srrnx-ivid alcne, in opposition to the evidence abends - given, 
itvMjGjred him to a much Inter period. Julius Paris, a 
^tir^f of uncertain date, epitomized the work of Valerius; 
tad this epitome, which has been published by Mai, varies 
•omewhat from the present text of Valerius both as to 
natter and expression. There is also an epitome by Janu- 
.riii* Nenotianus; and another, which was made at the 
)o^c of the fifteenth century, by J. Honorius. 
Tliere is appended to the work of Valerius in its present 
brin a fragment of a work, intitled * He Noroinibus, Prae- 
lominibus, Cognominibus, Agnominibus.' which is on & 
lift erent subject from the other nine books. It professes 
o be an epitome or compendium by the same Julius Paris. 
Huh is clearly an extract from some other work than that 
>f Valerius \Inximus. and it has been conjectured that it 
* an extract from the 'Annales' of Valerius of Antium ; 
jut on what this conjecture is founded is uot clear. 

The first edition of Valerius Maximus was printed at 
>»ra«sburg about 1470. Subsequent editions are numerous. 
Ixie of the be*t is by A. Torrenius, Leyden. 1720, 4to. 
k alerins Maximus has "been translated into most European 
^uncnages. There is an English version by Speed, London, 
l€7K 8vo. The epitome of Julius Paris was published by 
Vlai, in hia • Scriptorum Vcterum Nova Collectio,' Rome, 
.«2H. 4to., vol. hi., which also contains the epitome or 
I.mnarius Nepotianus. 

(Vossius, l)r IIi*torich Latinis : Baehr, Gachkhte iter 
r t;i>„i*rhpn Littrattir.) 
VALE'RHJS POPLPCOLA. rPtm.icoi.A.') 
VALE'HIUS PROBUS, MARCUS, a Roman gram- 
marian, who was living in the time of Nero, win a native 
M* Hcrytus in Syria. He served originally in the army, but 
ifterwards betook himself to study. Having formed a laste 
"or verbal criticiein, he applied himself to the emendation 
af authors and to annotation* on them. A short time 
before his death he made an emendation of the following 
passage of Sallust — • Satis eloqueutiae, sapientiae parmn ;* 
In which he read ' loquentiac for ' eloqueutiae.' He was 
perfectly satisfied of the truth of this emendation, and 
gave a reason fos U. (Gellius, i. 15.) According to Gel- 
Hiis, he also wrote on the accent of certain Punic words, 
^ntl on the secret meaning of the letters or symbols in the 
Epistles of C. Julius Cawar to C. Oppius and Balbus Cor- 



nelius. This Valerius Probus may be the grammarian of 
the same name who is often cited in the Scholia on Te- 
rence, and also the author of Scholia on Virgil's 1 Georgics ' 
and 4 Bucolics.' 

The work intitled * De Intcrpretandis Notis Romanorum' 
is not that to which Oellitis refers, for the work mentioned 
by Gellius was on secret writing, whereas this is on abbre- 
viated writing, or stenography. There are several editions 
of this work. One of the best Ls by Lindebrog. Lcyden, 
1599, 8vo. The two books * Institutionum Grammaticarum,' 
which bear the name of Valerius Probus, are also sup- 
posed to be by another and a later writer. They were 
edited by Lindem&nn, in his * Corpus Grammaticorum La- 
tinorum, Leipzig, 1831, 4to. 

(Suetonius, IM llliu'rihux Grammatiris ; Blihr, GV- 
schichte dtr Romischen Litrratur.) 

VALE'RY-EN-CAIW ST. [Skine I*fhrieurk.] 

V ALE'RY-SL R-SOMM E, ST. [Somme.I 
VALERIUS. [Valois.1 

V A LETT A. [Malta.] 

VALLA, LORENZO, one of the most distinguished 
Latin scholars of the fifteenth century, was born at Rome, 
according to Drnkenborch, in 14(17, but according to others 
five years later. He was the son of an eminent lawyer, 
was educated at Rome, and became acquainted with the 
Greek language under the tuition of AuiUpa. Owing 1o 
the troubles consequent upon the death of Pope Martin V. 
Valla withdrew from Rome, and was engaged lor a time in 
teaching rhetoric at Pavia and Milan. In 1435 he went 
to Naples, where he continued the same occupation, and 
gained the friendship of King Alfonso I. of Naples. He 
is said to have instructed the king in the Latin language. 
Valla and Beccadelli used to read to the king during 
dinner the works of the antiolits, and especially Livj? 
Roman History, and to converse with the king about the 
subjects which were read. While at Naples, Valla began 
by his writings to show his talent as a critic and a scholar. 
The freedom with which he treated Livy, and the fearless 
manner in which he attacked historical and theological 
errors, drew upon him the enmity of contemporary scholars 
and theologians, for to doubt the accuracy of Lriy's state- 
ments \vas reganled in those times as a kind ol heresy. 
After having spent some years at Naples, he w ent to Rome, 
aud became a canon of St. John in the Lateran. But his 
heresies endangered his safety ; and after some time he was 
compelled, hy the command or the pope, to quit Rome. 
Valla returned to Naples, where Alfonso, a?> before, gave 
him protection against his enemies, and in 1443 the king 
appointed him his private secretary. The number of his 
enemies, among whom we may mention Beccadelli, Facius, 
and Poggio, was increased by the bitterness with which 
Valla inveighed against them ; and a theological dispute, 
in which he became involved at Naples, had the most 
serious consequences for him : he was summoned by the 
archbishop of Naples, before an assembly of all the clergy 
of the city, and condemned to be burnt alive. Valla 
evaded the execution by declaring that he believed every- 
thing which the church required, until Alfonso had time 
to rescue him. Poggio relates that he was scourged 
round a convent at Naples, and then expelled from 
Naples. This story is believed to be a malicious fabrica- 
tion of Poggio ; but however this may be, Valla left Naples 
and went to Rome to justify himself before the pipe and 
the cardinals, and lie succeeded so well that Pope 
Nicholas V. not only treated him with great distinction, 
but appointed him professor of rhetoric with a handsome 
salary. He was also restored to his place as canon of St. 
John in the Lateran, and was at last raised to the office of 
secretary to the pope. He died at Rome in 1457, or, ac- 
cording to others, in 1465, and was buried in the church of 
which ho had been a cation, where his tombstone still 
remains. It had at one time been removed from the 
church, but Niebuhr discovered it and caused it to be 
restored. 

Valla was the ablest Latin scholar of his time. He was 
the first who read the antient writers in a true critical 
spirit. He was also the first who pointed out inconsistencies 
in Livy, for which he was bitterly persecuted by Poggio 
and Morandus of Bologna. The controversies which were 
carried on between him and his antagonists are almost 
unequalled in the history of literature for their bitterness: 
they are full of the most vehement invectives and slander- 
ous imputations. Valla s works are partly historical, partly 
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controversial or ciitical : after his death, two collections of 
thetn were published, one at Venice in 1402, and a more 
complete one at Basel in 1540. Those works which de- 
servo especial mention are his ' Elegantiae Sermonis 
Latini,' which has often been printed, and is still very 
useful ; his 1 Notae in Novum Testamentum, sive dc Cof- 
latione Novi Testamenti,' in two books; and his Com- 
mentaries on Livy and Sallust. Valla also translated into 
Latin, the Fables of /Ksop, Homer's Iliad, Thucydides, 
and Herodotus. The last translation was incomplete when 
he died, and was finished by Ponlanus. His translations 
have been severely censured by modern critics for their 
carelessness and inaccuracy, but it must be borne in mind 
that many of their deficiencies may not have risen alto- 
gether from his imperfect knowledge of Greek or careless- 
ness, but also from the bad manuscripts which he used. 

The biography of Valla involves many difficulties, which 
part I v arise from the false or exaggerated accounts of his 
enemies. A minute and critical history of the life of 
Valla is given by Drakenborch, in the seventh volume of 
his edition of Livy. Compare also Hodius, De Graecis 
Illmlribus, p. 104, &c. ; Vossius, De Hislor. Lai., p. 
T>7t), &c. ; Fabricius, lhbliotheca Latina Mediae et bijimae 
.Elat., under 'Valla,' where a complete list of his works is 
given ; Baylc, DictkmiiaJre Historiquc et Critique, under 
' Valla.' 

VALLADOLl'D, a city of Spain, capital of the province 
of its name in Old Castile, 73 miles south-west of Burgos, 
and 100 miles north-west or Madiid : 41° 40' N. lat., 4° 42' 
W. long. The city stands in a plain bordered by lime- 
stone lulls, at the confluence of the Pisucrga and the 
Esgucva. Its ancient name was Pintia ; but the Arabs 
changed it into Belad Walld, or the town of Walld, .after 
Wal'id Ilm Ilishatii, the eleventh khalif of the race of 
Umcyyah, in whose time Spain was conquered by Tank 
Ibn Zevvad and Musa Ibn Nosseyr. The exact time at 
which Valladolid was recovered from the Moslems is not 
known ; but it was probably taken with other cities of 
Castile early in the eleventh century. Philip III. having 
made it his constant residence, the city is full of sumptuous 
edifices and palaces, which, though now untenanted and 
falling to ruin, give it a very imposing aspect. The 
Pla«;a Mayor, or great square, and the streets built on por- 
ticoes leading to it, arc the only parts of the city which 
present some animation ; the rest looks miserable and de- 
serted. The cathedral, an unfinished edifice, built by Juan 
de Ilerrera, the architect of the Escurial, at the expense of 
Philip II., who was a native of Valladolid, was intended 
to have been one of the most sumptuous in Spain ; but, 
like many other similar buildings, it was never com- 
pleted. The church and convent of the Benedictines, 
that of San Gregorio and Las Hucljras, are very handsome : 
but the college of San Pablo is without dispute the most 
remarkable edifice in Valladolid, from its general elegance 
and the exquisite finish of the bas-reliefs on its 4 portada,' 
or frontispiece, which alter a lapse of 300 years preserve 
all their lreshness and beauty. The royal palace is also 
a very fine building of mixed architecture, hut it suffered 
much during the Peninsular war. The chancillcria, or house 
where the court of justice holds its sessions, is a large and 
fine structure in the Tuscan order. Valladolid has a uni- 
versity, founded by Alonzo XL in 1346: it was formerly 
celebrated for its school of jurisprudence, and continued to 
flourish till the end of the fast century. Anion? the 
colleges were one for the Scotch and one for the English ; 
they have since been blended into one, called Colegio de 
los Irlandfses. Valladolid has also an academy of the 
fine aits, which supports a school of painting and design, 
and possesses a fine collection of models in sculpture, ar- 
chitecture, and painting. Since the suppression of the 
convents, all the objects of art belonging to the various 
r.digious houses in the province have been collected in 
Valladolid, and a good museum of painting and sculpture 
has been formed. Among the sculptures are the works of 
.loan de Juni, Berrugucte, Beccrra, Tordestllas, and Grc- 
goi io Hernandez. 

Valladolid was formerly an opulent commercial city ; 
but since the loss of the Spanish colonies, its manufactures 
of woollen stuffs, hats, silk-ribandB, linen and cotton 
yarn, paper, liquorice, pottery and earthenware, leather. 
See. are now little more than sufficient for the supply of 
the town. Trade however has considerably increased of 
late by the opening of a canal which connects the Pi- 



suerga with the river Douro, only 10 miles distant fn« 
Valladolid, and which is intended to go as far asSantok 
The country round Valladolid produces white win? ol j.>x 
quality, madder, silk, olives, and corn. Coal is said tnt. 
abundant in the neighbourhood ; but if so. no » 
made of this valuable article. Valladolid is the see d\ 
bishop, suffragan of the archbishopric of Burgos, t:< 
residence of a captain-general, gefc politico, or prefw. 
an intendente, and other public functionaries of the p» 
vince. Columbus, the discoverer of America, died in :b 
city on the 20th of May, 150C. 

(Mifiano, Dieionario Geogrdjico, vol. ix. pp. 2)M; 
Pons, Viuge de EspaZa, vol. ix.) 
VALLADOLID. [Mexican States.] 
VALLA'RIS, a genus of plants of the natural tail] 
Apocynaceee, so called from valio, ' to enclose,' in tvi;» 
queues of its being used for fences in Java. The cen u . 
characterised by having a salver-shaped corol, of «k: 
the lube is naked and the limb 5-partcd. Stamens 5. « 
serted ; anthers adhering, filaments with a fleshy ribWi 
at the apex. Hypogynous scales 5, combined at tbi 'It- 
Ovary 2 celled. " Fruit of 2 follicles. Seeds furnished «.: 
a tuft of hairs at the umbilical end. The species e v 
of a few twining shrubs, which are found in L'hirn. t> 
Indian islands, and the plains of India. Of these V. P.: 
jrulana, called Echites hircosa by Roxburgh, and comirv: 
the Indian Peninsula and Archipelago, is remarULIr '<: 
its offensive, goat-like smell; while V. dichotomy a- 
genous in the north-western provinces, is remarkable k 
its agreeable odour. Its leaves are employed there a 
poultices. 

VALLE, PIETRO DELLA, surnamed II Pellet i 
traveller of the 17th century, was born at Rome on '"• 
2nd of April, 1")8G. Possessed of an independent f^rto. 
he spent his youth in literary pursuits ; his verses pw 'r: 
him admission into the academy of the Unioristi. Tb 
expectation of a war created by the disturbances wind 
followed the death of Henry IV., induced Delia Yak 
turn soldier. He does not appear however to has e »>* 
any land service at that time; and of a cruise which l t 
made off the coasts of Baibary in a Spanish fleet in 15 li. 
he says himself that they had only scuffles, not battles. 

An unsuccessful lose affair, in which he was cngac*' * 
his return to Rome, drove him to Naples to consul: ^ 
friend Mario Schipano, about a project he had foriw- 
visit the Holy Land. At Naples he took upon him - 
habit, and made a vow always to bear the name, of a f' 
grim. He embarked at Venice on the Hth of June, Inl- 
and continued an unsettled traveller till 1G2G. BeW 
bent his course to Constantinople, which he reached • 
the 18th of August ; he remained there till the 25ti. : 
September, 1613. From Constantinople he proceeds tj 
way of Rhodes and Alexandria to Cairo. Leavinz 
on the Hth of March, 1G1G, he travelled by land to Ah ,7 
and Bagdad, where he fell in love with Maatu w<- 
rida, a young Chaldean, a native of Mardin. »h< J( , 
her parents had been driven by the Kurds, and marr* 
her. Delia Valle carried his wife into Persia, nht.y^ 
was favourably received by Shall Abbas. He remain- 
Persia six years (January, 1617, to January, 1623', * J f^ 
which time he visited, in the suite of the king, hp^ 
the Caspian provinces, and Azerbijan. He seneu a* 
war between Persia and the Porte, and endeavour^ 
procure some amelioration of the condition of C'hrej' 1 ' 
in Persia. In December, 1621, his wife died : he 
corpse embalmed, intending to carry it to Roine»i' hl 
In the beginning of 1623 he sailed from GmUf '* 
Surat : he remained in India till the close of V& * 
returned by Muscat to Basrah, traversed the de*".;; 
Aleppo, and visiting Cyprus, Malta, Sicily, and ^*V W> J 
the way. he arrived at Rome on the 28th of March, l ^ 
Here Delia Valle deposited the body of his wife « » 
tomb of his ancestors, on the 23rd of May, 1027 : : WP .. 
nounced a funeral oration over her, i" 1nc " ellul -^ 
which he was interrupted by his tears. Some Wjjj"^ 
that his audience sympathised with him ; others trm • 
laughed at him. , 

Urban VIII., to whom Delia Valle presented a »i° ; 
on the condition of Georgia, appointed him an W>™. ■ 
gentleman of his bedchamber. Soon after he *> 



jon auer " -V^nN 
first wife, Delia Valle married a young relation ol nrj*^ 
had accompanied him on his travels. Having m * , j, 
access of anger killed a coachman on the Place 
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Peter, while the pope was in the art of pronouncing the 
lencdiction, Delia Valle was banished from Rome, but 
oon obtained a pardon and leave to return. He died on 
he 3)tb of April, 1652. 

Delia Valle caused ti> be printed in 1627, but did not 
mb\ish, the oration which he pronounced over his wife's 
KMiy at the funeral ceremony. In 1628 he caused to be 
irintetl at Venice an account of Shah Abbas, which Bel- 
ori ( UJ*j2) says was not published : a French translation of 
his work appeared at Paris in 1631. Delia Valle pub- 
ished, in 1641, 1 Di trc nuovc Maniere di Verso sdruceiolo, 
)iscorso di Pietro delhi Valle ncll' Academia degli Urao- 
iati il Fantastico, delta nella stessa, a' 20 di Novembre, 
\C<Ki.' In 16.V) he published the first part of the letters 
written to his friend Schipano in the course of his travels: 
his first part was contained in one 4to. volume, and 
woueht down the narrative to the time of his marriage 
»itl\ Maani Gioerida. The letters relating to Persia were 
published after his death, in 1659, in two volumes: the 
third part — his Indian travels and his return to Rome — 
were published in 16(52. This work has been translated 
Into French, Dutch, and German ; an English translation 
}f the last part was published in 1665. The memoir on 
jeorgia presented to Urban VIII. was inserted by Th6ve- 
lot in the first volume of his collection. In 1644 Delia 
Iralle composed a narrative of the adventures of his second 
wile, which does not appear ever to have been published. 
I« also left in MS. an account, in Lit in, of the kings or 
shiel's subject to Persia, and some plans and drawings, 
vhich his widow refused to communicate for publication. 
)clla Valle appears to have been rash and vain, but he 
KKtfessed the susceptibility to external impressions, re- 
entive memory, and facility of expression, which is fre- 
pjeritly found in persons of that character. His accounts 
if route-, ami distances, of the external appearance of coun- 
rie*. and of manners and customs nrc lively and accurate. 

l J ietrodella Valle, I'iaggi denrritti in Letlerc famtfiare 
il mo amtco Mario Schipano; Bellori, Life of Delta 
Valle, prefixed to the edition of his Travels published at 
IfeaMMtn 1662; liingrajthir l.'nirrr telle.) 

VALLEYS. ' Why has the earth any mountains?' is the 
question from which Dc Luc, writing in 1792, sets out to 
pjcpound his whole geological system ; and to answer at 
:h« present time the corresponding question, Why has the 
raxth any Valleys? requires reference to almost the entire 
cries of general truths which have been established by 
n*v estimation into the structure of the crust of the globe. 
A>r in these hollows on the surfaces of plains, hilly slopes, 
m«l steep mountains, we behold not only the results of 
tt mospherie agencies both chemical and mechanical, and 
if the flowing of streams, operating under the actual con- 
lit ions of nature on materials of unequal induration, but 
ibso the earlier effects of other watery agencies, under 



other physical conditions, on materials differently circum- 
stanced, both as to their consolidation and their position 
in reference to the general curve of surface of the globe 
and the relative level of the sea. The origin of valleys 
ascends to the earliest geological a-ras, but their com- 
pletion includes the latest phenomena produced in our 
own days. 

To discuss the literary history of this celebrated question, 
and estimate the degrees of truth attained in trie con- 
flicting hypotheses of Dr. Mutton and De Luc — which 
may stand as the types of two great classes of rival specu- 
lations, not yet completely reconciled — would be a long, 
intricate, and unfruitful labour. The problem to be solved 
has seldom been seized by any but the most modern writers 
in all its generality ; and the partial solutions, really arrived 
at in particular cases, were not permitted to have even the 
value which limited tmths often do possess, because they 
were unwisely made the basis of what was called a general 
theory. Though De Luc could prove that valleys on 
whose line were deep lakes could not have been exca- 
vated by the streams now running in them, he was scarcely 
entitled to say that ' all the notions of the great ravages 
produced by the rain-waters upon our continents since 
their existence have been mere illusions.' (Letter I. on 
GeiAogy.) And Dr. Hutton might have carried his pupils 
beyond the mechanical effects of ' rivulets that run only 
in time of rain,' before he required them to admit 1 the great 
fact, that rivers have in general hollowed out their valleys.' 
(Playfair's llliutrattont of lluttonian Theory, Note xvi.) 

Theories thus supported were only successful in destroy- 
ing each other : modern geology has been advanced by 
a very different process. Mr. Lye 1 1, M. D'Halloy, Mr. 
Scrope, and other modern writers, have contributed similar 
partial solutions of particular cases, by careful investiga- 
tion of the features of the valleys of AuveTgne, Belgium, 
and the Rhenish provinces ; but to obtain a general view 
of the theory of valleys, we must add to these many 
other equally established local results. This necessity is 
indeed virtually acknowledged by the eloquent writer to 
whom the Hiitlonian hypothesis owes its celebrity, for 
even while he declares the great hollow of the Valais to 
be the work of the Rhfine, he adds, this tract, when the 
Alps rose out of the tea, may have included many de- 
pressions of the surface which the river joined together, 
and, from being a series of lakes, became one great valley. 

To take the problem of the formation of valleys in all 
its extent, let us trace in imagination the course of a con- 
siderable river, which, commencing in a mountain-ridge, 
runs to the eastward, namely, in the direction of the dip of 
the strata, and, after traversing the usual variety of ground, 
empties itself into a shallow sea full of powerful currents. 

A. The summit of drainage between one river area 
and another being supposed to be below the level of per- 




Th» oppet doping line (r) U luppowl to hr the bed ofth* rirrr, 
the lover it tin Ma-laT*l(i). 




H?tual snows, we find, above the permanent sources of 
tinny rivers, occasional feeders, which depend on particular 
ulls of rain, becoming dangerous torrents or appearing as 
here lines of pebbles according to the st ate of the wea- 
ther. After heavy rains the hill-sides of the highland dis- 
ricta of Scotland, Wales, and Cumberland are whitened 
by abundance of short-lived torrents, which hurry down 
considerable heaps of the loosened materials of the hills, 
and spread them into little deltas on the margin of the 
valley below. Similar effects on a particular slope follow 



the bursting of a waterspout (High Pike, in Cumberland) 
or the intumescence of a wet peat-bog (above Keighley, 
Yorkshire). Frost and the sun's heat are felt in extreme 
in the high regions which give birth to rivers, and by their 
alternation the rocks are broken and disintegrated. To 
these regions Hutton and Playfair rightly propose to carry 
their pupils for the purpose of impressing upon their 
minds the extensive waste produced on the earth s surface 
by modem causes in action. Examples are everywhere 
abundant ; Glen Coe, Borrowdale, Snowdonia, may be 
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cited. N.B. The gtnemi features of the higher parts of 
roouniaiu-valltiys arts nearly the Mine around glaciers, 
and these features are liable to change by the violent 
alternation* of temperature.) 

B. The second triage of valleys is that which admits of 
the union of permanent natural springs to the occasional 
hill-side floods, and of the gathering of these streamlets 
iuto a rapid and agitated river. The now augmented 
train is often confined in a narrower glen than any of its 
tributaries, and rushes and cascades among rocks and 

which are so disposed as to show proof that the 
of the stream has varied from time to time, as the 
levels changed, in consequence of eroding action. 

C. At length the glen opens in a pebbly plain, or sinks 
into a broad and quiet lake. Such lakes, or plains which 
seem to have been lakes, &t<: of very general occurrence 
along the line of rivers, while they are engaged in the 
midst of their parent mountains (Derwent Water, Llan- 
beris, Looh Tay). They even appear at the foot of parti- 
cular mountains, receiving only occasional streams ( Red 
Tarn, uuder Helvellyn), and in a great variety of cases 
appear to be irregular hollows left after great disturbance* 
of the stratification amongst the angularly posited masses 
of broken ground. Their depth is from a few feet to a 
thousand feet (Lake of Geneva) below the level of the 
> alley ; and as the rivers which enter the upper ends there 
lose their force in the expansion of water, and drop their 
transported sediments, the growth qf new land in that 
port of such lakes is proportioned to, and is in truth a 
measure of, the whole effects of those rivers in transporting 
away the detritus of the mountains round thoir source. 
Such lakes then are natural (tynamometBrt, which may 
with proper caution be used to determine the amount of 
transported materials delivered into them in given times 
liv rivers ; they also give the sum of all the effects of 
tliis kind performed by sueh rivers ; and thus Anally they 
are natural chronometers: for by dividing, in any par- 
ticular case, the integral effect or mass of deposited 
materials by the rate of annual progress, an approxi- 
mate answer in years is given to the question of the 
length of time which has elapsed since that river began 
to flow. By this argument De Luc arrived at the con 
elusion that the desiccation of our continents by eleva- 
tion above the sea is a phenomenon of no very great anti* 
quity, belonging to an epoch only a few thousand years 
removed from our own. Though geologists cannot, from 
the evidence of particular lakes in certain districts, adopt 
this conclusion for other districts where quite different 
phenomena appear, Professor Sedgwick and other eminent 
persons have declared the argument of De Luc, within its 
proper limits, to be unanswered and unanswerable. In all 
eases then where lakes are so interposed in the path of a 
river that they must be believed to have received ail the 
sediments which that river has brought, the cubic volume 
of these accumulations in the lake may be compared with 
the c ubic space of the concavities between the hills along 
the line or the rivers and rivulets above the lake; and if* 
found to be inferior in anoteable degree, we may positively 
conclude that these concavities liavu not been produced, 
though doubtless they have been enlarged and modified, 
by the atmospheric agencies belonging to that particular 
area of drainage. .Now this comparison has been often 
made, and generally with the positive result, that the ex- 
cavation of the valleys above the lakes is not the effect of 
thme watery agencies now exerted within them. Exca- 
vated however borne of them have been by watery agency, 
and in all of them the surface slopes have been adjusted 
by this power, both in level and in direction, to the boun- 
daries of the present lake ; but we must avoid the error of 
assuming that no other currents having a different origin 
mav have operated in those valleys before the existence of 
the' lakes. 

D. Beyond the region of the lakes, the rivers, flowing 
away from the nigged mountains, encounter ranges of 
stratified rocks, often very regularly inclined at a moderate 
angle, in parallel ridges and hollows which correspond to 
alternately hard and soft portions of the scries of strata. 
If there were no gnps across these ridges, so as to connect 
thoir intervening hollows, each of these hollows would in- 
clude one or many lakes, and the river whose course we 
are tracing could hot pass over the first of the ridges until 
the hollow space between it and the lake district CO 
wa* fillad with, water, generally at a high level. If audi 



a circumstance were supposed ever to have hipped 
waters might be imagined to make themseha i 
across this ridge, and, by like reasoning, across it;, ; 
ridges .lying beyond. (See the figures, art. Gbo^c*v 
h., p. 145, and those in page 97.) 

It sometimes happens that more than one grouped 
parallel ridges and hollows — as the mountain 
group (/), followed by the oolitic ridges (o), w 
the chalk-hills (c) — he on the course of even cm 
and require the repetition of such phenomena to io. 
for the course of the valley. But a greater difficult; 
be encountered. The very hollows themselves un 
these sheets of water are imagined to have Oasi 
valleys, and yield as plain proof that they also ha-.« 
excavated and modified by watery action, as the r 
channels which cross them. For in the midst of *i.r- 
lows, insulated hills (the unrc moved portions of 
or the nearest superjacent strata) remain variou 
buted, to mark the antient height oft he land theirs 
attest the enormous degradation which has bo- . ' 
occasioned. If then the supposed lake gave the 
break over and cut through the enolosing barrier a. 
beyond, so as to shape a course and descent to th« m 
excavation of the space in which the lake wis 
was the fruit of earlier and different watery act* 
conclusion is again and again forced upon our 
as we proceed along the line of the valley 

E. In crossing through the parallel ridges and iai 
of hard and soft strata, the river is confined to steep, tsi 
angularly bent passages among the hard rocks; W« H 
softer strata between them it flows and winds 
liberty, through wider spaces, which open far ■ <■ 
side, and bring additional supplies of water. In tia« l> 
lows the velocity of the stream dies away, and & > •- 
ments derived from wasting of the adjoining highr^ 
fall on fertile meadows in floods or silt up then * 
channels in times of slack-water, while around app* 
sulated hills, left by the antient water-currents wlucatv" 
away the materials around them. 

F. The river on emerging from these ranges of *** 
ary strata enters a wide region of plains and low hi* 
gravel (g), rising irregularly amidst alluvial pis"" L 
marshes (m), amongst which, for a certain distaw* ■ 
tide flows up the expanded river-channel. 

Wherever these marshy plains and gravelly nufl* 
locally related by geographical situation and ilistn*^ 
to the main stream or smaller branches, soastosjli' 
the possibility of referring their formation to thewtii'^ 
the existing miviatile and tidal currents, it would be** 
philosophy to look for a more remote or more i<* 
cause. This is often the case, perhaps generally w,*- 
tho alluvial sediments, for they contain often fo*^*' 
shells and other marks of limited lacustrine or W u 
action ; but it is seldom the case with the gravel W>- 
ridges. These often lie across the path of the river ' 
and often rise to a great height above it; often ccr*> ( 
stones not only bevond the present power of the rr» l ( , 
transport, but' such as do not occur in *ilu in ant pa ■ 
the area drained by its main stream or tributary wirr-. 

Yet, from their form, distribution, and comjwuU^ r • 
is no doubt that some have been wholly accurnulitf 1 ^ • 
all modified by water-currents : so that here B S a '*l* < "! 
proof of the waste and remodelling of the surface ofwet 1 
by other forces than the existing atmospheric agency 

G. On reaching the sea, we find the influence » 
river prolonged into the salt-water : augmenting Uk ■ 
of sediments drifted coastwise by the tide, and fc*"'J' *"* . 
ing in the distribution of them. But the bed of W * , 
unequal, soft, or rocky, excavated into hollows, """^V 
by sand-banks and gravel-beds, not unlike t,I0se .^,i 
neighbouring land, and even yielding, as they do. t>0j^ 
gigantic extinct mammalia (Hhppisburgh coast- 1; 
points of agreement between the actual sea-bed sj» ^ 
neighbouring lands mark some community of on ^ lJ ' ^ 
land has been raised out of the sea, and owe* 

of its irregularities to marine currents (as Buffon IM*"? • j y 
or the sea s bed is subsided land. Each of th«»r ^ 
partially and locally true, but there can be no o 00 ^ 1 ^ 
sea-currents having power to alter the distribution 01 ^ 
banks and gravel-hanks to some considerable, ^"j^-i 
precisely known, depth ; and as all the stratified cru« ^ 
earth has been once tho bed of the sea, it is evi* 1 
the action of marine currents is a cause oft 
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rm to the theory of the inequalities of the earth's sur- 

well as of extraordinary power, 
i slight sketch here presented includes phenomena 
\\ may be seen on the English rivers, though not all 
r»e and the same stream: the description may be veri- 

\n every one of its stages a hundred times, and aug- 
t ed with additional phenomena by any intelligent 
«?r personally acquainted with the physical geography 
Britain. Exactly similar phenomena, either all in the 
e order or variously associated, may be paralleled by 
Alices selected from other parts of the world, and it only 
«ins to apply a plain course of reasoning to them. 
He action of atmospheric agencies, river-streamlets, 
rivers, with or without lakes, with or without glaciers, 
I vrays one and the same : to degrade the high lands 

to raise the low, and thus to equalize the level*, and 
I iminish the irregularities of the surface of the globe ; 
I this because of the universal action of gravity, where- 
r there are weighty masses and inequality of level. The 
*s action is similar, and though complicated by tidal 
rMuations, as rivers and lakes are by droughts and inun- 
ions, and by the variable influence of wind and tera- 
•jtfure, its final results are of the same character. 
Hhis is indisputable. It is equally true that the direction 
t he existing watery agencies on the land is determined 
the present relation of levels between the different 
ts of the land, and between the land and the sea. More- 
■r the effects of these agencies are perfectly adjusted to 
•*e levels. It follows inevitably that the sum of the 
*ots of these existing agencies has been to diminish the 
rinal inequalities of the earth's surface, that is to say, to 
-or the hills, to smooth and level the valleys, to fill up 

lakes, which are a part of the valleys; in a word, to 
inge gulfs Into lakes, and chasms into vales, by a mere 
face action on forms which had been more boldly marked 
earlier aras of nature. 

We must therefore believe that immediately after the 
-location of the land, its grand chains of mountains and 
*g continuous vales were more firmly outlined, more 
i^hly and strongly modelled, deeper and higher than they 
>\v appear, and it only remains to inquire to what known 
ological causes this can be justly ascribed. 
We must remember, first, that the surfaces of stratifica- 
ri on the sea's bed were once continuous, but on the land 
ey are now interrupted by excavated valleys and left 
•racmbered on residual hills : secondly, that these sur- 
were plains or nearly so, and horizontal or nearly 
; but now they are found contorted, ruptured, placed 

tubular positions, vertical, or even reversed in par- 
nlar regions. The latter class of effects depends an 
* violent nature of the elevating movements to which 
e land was subject; the former is often independent 

local disturbance, and seems to be due to the mere 
ticn of powerful currents of water. But it is olten 
L'li that the line of these valleys is the line of a fault, 
a synclinal basin, or anticlinal ridge, that is to say, a 
te of iceakness, a line of least resistance, determined 
- causes anterior to the current of water which, flowing 
> or down the line, or both up and down, has worn it into 
valley. 

Now if we remember that the most powerful mechanical 
tion of water takes place on the scacoast ; if we remem- 
:r that, by the continual or the periodical rising of the 
nd. this littoral action has been transferred from point to 
)inl over every part of the area of the land, beginning 
nong the mountains at the source of the present rivers, 
id successively washing and wasting every part ; we shall 
adily admit in this one universal and powerful agency 
ie principal cause which broke the continuity of the 
lanes of strata, washed away the least resisting and left 
ie hardest parts, and, by successively retiring lines of 
rtion, gradually completed the main features of the val- 
•yi and hills which had not been previously impressed 
«• violent subterranean movements. 
Atmospheric agencies must be admitted to have greatly 
o-operated in this result, especially if, as geologists sup- 
there were grounds for believing these to have been 
lore powerful in the earlier ffras of the world, when the 
•mperature was perhaps higher and the atmosphere in 
onseqtienco more highly vaporous. Nor must v\e under- 
line the eroding power of modern streams, or the volume 
f the disintegrated earthy mosses which they transport 
•ny. It "is past a question that modem rivers have cut 



their own channels through lava fLyeH, Principles of 
Geol., vol. i.\ through diluvial gravel and clay drifted 
from other regions (Phillips, Sections of the Yorkshire 
('oust ), and through trap thrown up by the Eifel volcanoes 
(MS. 1R20 ). But in each of these latter instances the val- 
ley of diluvial gravel and clay lies in and conceals in 
part an older valley of ruder aspect, excavated In the stra- 
tified rocks of sandstone or limestone or argillaceous 
slate ; and we may often contemplate in the course of one 
stream the fragmentary state of the rocks as left by eleva- 
tory forces, the wasting of these when thev formed part of 
an antient shore, the obliteration of the olcf valleys by somo 
yet ill-understood cause of local accumulation, and the 
final adjustment of levels and slopes by causes which arc 
still continuing this beneficent process, enlarging and en- 
riching onr meadows, contracting the areas of our lakes, 
and softening for the future wants of mankind the rugged 
features of hills which will not always defy the hand ot in- 
dustry. 

(The reader who desires to follow out this large subject 
may consult with great advantage De Luc's works— as, 
Letters on Geology ; Let tret sur CHist. de la Terre et de 
I Homme; PI ay fair, Illustrations of Hut Ionian Theory; 
Buckland's Reliquite Diluviatur ; Lycll ; Murchison ; Dar- 
win ; and other modem writers. The article Parallel 
Roads in this work may also be read : M. Agassiz's Spe- 
culations on Glaciers nave several points of important 
bearing on the subject of Valleys.) 

VALLIF/VO. [Servia.1 

VALLISNE'RI, or VALISNIEW, ANTO'NIO, an Ita- 
lian naturalist, was bom on May the 3rd, 1601, at the castle 
ofTresilico, of which his father was governor. He received 
his early education from the Jesuits at Modena, and by 
them was instructed in the philosophy and science of the 
schools of the dav. In 1013 he repaired to Bologna,* 
where he studied medicine under the celebrated Malpighi, 
and acquired from him a taste for the observation of 
nature, as well as an impression of the unsoundness of 
the prevailing systems of philosophy and science. In 
1614 he graduated at Rcggio, but again returned to 
Bslogna, to pursue his natural-history studies under 
Malpighi, who after three more years of application, is 
said to have dismissed his pupil in these words : * Systems 
are ideal and mutable. Observation and experience are 
solid and unchangeable.' He visited Padua, Venice, 
and Parma, and in 10K8 commenced the practice of a 
physician in Reggio. Here he devoted all his leisure to 
the study of nature : he planted a botanic garden, made 
collections of plants, minerals, and objects of interest in his 
neighbourhood, and commenced a series of observations 
on the anatomy of the silkworm, from which he was led to 
the study generally of the metamorphoses and generation 
of insects. Having published his observations, they acquired 
him great reputation, and he was invited to occupy a 
chair amongst the medical professors of the University of 
Padua in 1700. On laking his position amongst the 
teacherflhf an old university, he felt that his \ iews were 
opposed to prevailing systems, and in order to prevent 
any alarm at his teaching, he published a lecture 
in which he endeavoured to maintain the position that 
the studies of the modems do not overturn, but confirm 
the medical knowledge of the antients. Notwithstanding 
this attempt to appease the advocates of old systems, and of 
entire obedience to prescribed authority, VaJlisneri attacked 
with so much energy the prevailing errors in medicine, 
and especially in the sciences of anatomy and physiology, 
that he met with much opposition. But he found an able 
protector in Frederic Marcello, the procurator of St. Mark, 
and in 1711 was appointed to the first chair of the theory 
of medicine. 

During the interval of his lectures Vallisneri took every 
opportunity of studying natural history, and for this pur- 

fose made an excursion to the Apennines, and also visited 
,ucca, Pisa, Leghorn, Florence, and other parts of Italy. 
In these excursions he made considerable collections of 
objects in natural history, as well as found many sub- 
jects of interesting research for the microscope, which he 
used with great success. In 1730 he was invited by Popo 
Clement XI. to become physician to his holiness in the 
place of the celebrated Laneisi, but he refused. In 1728 
the duke of Modena presented him with the order of 
knighthood, which was to be hereditary in his family. He 
was also invited early in Ids career to become first professor 
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of phy*ic at Turin/with a large salary, which he declined. 
He was known by his writings and correspondence to men 
of scieuce in Great Britain, and was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society of London. He was married in 1092, 
and although his wife produced him eighteen children, 
she managed his family with so much good sense and 
prudence, that he was always in easy circumstances, and 
enjoyed much domestic felicitv. He died on the 1,2th 
January, 1730, and was buried in the church of the 
Ercraitani at Padua. He left behind him only four of his 
numerous family, three daughters and one son, who pub- 
lished an edition of his father's works, in three folio vo- 
lumes, at Venice, in 1733. 

Vallisneri deservedly ranks high as a naturalist and a 
physician. He published many papers on the various de- 
partments of natural history, in which he pointed out the 
necessity of observation of external nature before proceed- 
ing to generalization. He did much by his anatomical and 
physiological inquiries, in conjunction with the labours of 
Malpighi, Redi, and others, to rescue medicine from the 
thraldom of received opinions, and to upset the absurd 
hypotheses of the functions of the animal economy which 
prevailed in his day. He was a great opponent of the doc- 
trine of equivocal or spontaneous generation, a notion 
that was generally entertained by physiologists of that 
day, and which then, as now, was often looked upon as 
involving consequences opposed to religious truth. His 
contributions to ootany were not numerous; but his cata- 
logue of plants collected around Leghorn was a valuable 
production of its time, and ltis paper on the fructification 
of Lentna was an important addition to existing knowledge 
of (lie structure of a very obscure and interesting tribe of 
plants. As a physician he was a judicious observer of the 
effects of remedies in relieving disease, and was among 
the first to use Peruvian bark : he published several essays 
on the action of this and other medicines on the human 
economy. Hi* name is perpetuated in that of a curious and 
interesting genus of plants, called by Micheli Vallisneria 

tBischoff, Lehrbuch der Botamk ; Holler, Bib. Bat. ; 
Sir J. E. Smith.) 

VALLISNE'RIA, a genus of plants, named by Michel 
in honour of Vallisneri [Vallisneri], belonging to the 
natural order Hydrocharacea?. The species of this genus 
are all water-plants. They are dioecious : the male 
flowers arc seated on a spauix ; the corolla is monope 
talou* with three segments. The female flowers are in 
eluded singly in a spathe, and are seated upon a spiral 
peduncle; the calyx is composed or a single leaf; the 
corolla is polypetafous ; the capsules are 1-celled, many 
seeded; tne seeds parietal. Several species of Vallisneria 
have been recorded as growing in Europe, New Holland, 
and America. The economy of these plants is exceed- 
ingly interesting in a physiological point of view. They 
are plants growing at the bottom of the water, and yet the 
male and "female flowers are separated, and the mode by 
which they are brought together affords a singular instance 
of adaptation. These plants generally grow injfunning 
waters, and thus render the difficulty of the contact of 
their flowers greater. The mode by which this is effected 
in the Vallisneria spiralis is as follows:— the flowers 
with pistils are seated on spiral flower-stalks, and when 
the flower is expanded it floats on the surface of the 
water, and this is always secured, even in the waters of 
rivers that are very changeable in their height, by the 
lengthening and contraction of the spiral stalk on which 
the flowers are seated. On the other hand, the flowers 
with stamens are seated on short peduncles at the bottom 
of the water, but when their stamens are ready to shed 
their pollen, and the pistil is ready to receive its influence, 
the peduncle that holds them then gives way, and they are 
floated to the surface of the water, where, coming in con- 
tact with the pistilliferous flowers, the function of im- 
pregnation is effected. When the seeds have become 
developed, the spiral peduncle on which the fruit is now 
seated coils entirely up, so that the seeds are brought to 
the bottom of the water, in a position in which they can 
germinate and produce new plants. The V. spiralis is 
found in Italy, in ditches near Pisa, and in the Rhone. 
There are two New Holland species, and also an Americ an 
and Kast Indian species. The latter is the llydrillus of 
l>r. Hamilton, and is used in Hindustan under the name of 
Jangi, for the purpose of supplying water mechanically to 
sugar during the process of refining. 



VALMIKI. [Sanscrit Language and Lit mum 

VALMONT DE BOMARE, J. C, was born at iU 
in September, 1731. He originally studied the lawfuti 
purpose of practising at the bar, but liis attachment la , 
tural history induced him to abandon a profession 
reign to his tastes. Having obtained from the Dukt d I 
genson a travelling appointment of some kind, he rate 
the principal cities of Europe, and examined with 
care the various museums of objects in natural L,ir 
which they contained. He took an especial into* 
mineralogy, and visited mines and metallunric e*lu» 
ments for the purpose of increasing his knowledge i i 
department of science. During his travels, of whks 
published an account, he visited Lapland and Iceland, u 
returned, laden with objects of natural history, to IV.. 
17~>G. In 1758 he published a list of objects in ve~ 
history, under the title ' Catalogue d'un CabinetdhV 
Naturelle,' 12mo. In 1701 and 1702 he published \ it- 
work on minerals generally, in 2 vols. 8vo^ entitled V 
vellc Exposition du Rcgne Mineral/ His greats T 
was a dictionary of natural history, entitled ' Dicta*-,, 
Raiaonne Universel d'Histoire Naturelle,* in 6 voik k 
This work was one of very considerable merit, ami p 
descriptions of the various objects in the three kiorfci 
of nature, and of their uses in the economy of the n- 
has gone through a great number of editions, pm'ni . 
various places, and is the basis of more modern dictiuor- 
on the same subject. He gave courses of lectures i* i. 
tural history in Paris from 17">G to 1788. He had gfirt 
accept chairs of natural history in Russia and 
but refused. He died at Paris, in August, 1807. 
Bib. But. ; Sir J. E. Smith.) 
VALOGNES. [Manchk.] 
V ALOIS, LE, a province of France, belonging onfu*-< 
to Picardic, but incorporated in the military goveramu: - 
the He de France. Its capital was Crtfpy : it i* rw* * 
eluded in the departments of Oise and Aisne. LtVj** 
constituted a county in the middle ages, and was hrk * 
a younger branch of the family of Vermandoi*. I: " 
united for a time with the counties of Vexin, of ihr * 
Aube, and of Amiens, and with several lordships, it 
made the counts of Valois rank with the most powenJo* 
richest of the French nobles. On the abdication of S.i< 
count of Valois (a.o. 1077), these territories we;t *f 
rated, and the county of Valois united to that of Virtu* 

dois. [VlRMAN'DOlS.] 

Philippe III. le Hardi, king of France, gave tlw vat 
of Valois (a.d. 1285 j as an apanage to las secor,,! * 
Charles, whose son became king of France a* Phiiip> '• 
or Philippe de Valois. His title was disputed by Fi«' 
III. of England, among others ; and from this dUpotr 
ginated the long wars of the English in France uiwr.- 
Plantngenet and Lancastrian kings. Philippe VI. U^i'- 
the county of Valois on his fifth son Philippe ; tarn: ■■■ 
it came to his wife Blanche, and on her death {a.v. U- 
it came to Louis, duke of Orleans, second son of Chine 1 
of France. While held by the dukes of Orleans, tin «• 
6cendants of Louis, the county of Valois was raised 
rank of a duchy. The accession of the duke of 0r«*> 
to the crown as Louis XII. re-united Le Valout*"' 
crown domains. The kings of France from Philippe M 
Henri III. inclusive are known as the race of Valeii. ft 
direct male line ended with Charles VIII. ; Lu.u* *»> 
his successor, belonged to the collateral branch of V r 
lois-Orlcans, and the remaining kings, from Fran?* •• 
to that of Valois- AngoulOmc. (L'Art de Yivkt * 
Dates.) 

VALOIS,' HENRY DE, commonly called by til I* 
tinized name, Hciiricus Valerius, a celebrated Frtat* 
scholar, was bom at Paris, on the 10th of September, 
and was descended of an antient noble family of Norcuv 
He was educated at Verdun, in the college of the J*-*'* 
and afterwards at Paris, in the college of Clermont, n* 5 
he had the instruction of Petavius and Sirrooml, boa* 
whom entertained a high opinion of his talents. In 
he went to Bourges to study jurisprudence, and aiV; ^ 
completion of his studies ifc practised for several ins' 
a lawyer, but more to please his father than fromhi>i» ; 
inclination, for the study of the antient author* W ■ 
favourite pursuit. At last however he gave up his j*'*" 
sional occupations altogether, and devoted himself row', 1 
to literature. He worked very hard and without am «>' 
mission, except on a Saturday afternoon, which h« uwiw 
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»vote to his friends. His excessive study cost him his 
ght eye, and the left was so much weakened that he 
>u!d not continue his studies without a reader. But his 
t her was too economical to allow his son any sum of money 
r this purpose, and Dc Valois would have had a miserable 
cistence, had not a friend, M. de Mesmes, given him a 
indsome pension. Dc Valois enjoyed this until the death 
' his father in 1650, which placed him in independent cir- 
mistances. The reputation which he had acquired by this 
OM as a scholar and a critic induced the trench clergy 
' apply to him for a new edition of the Greek writers on 
•clesiaatical history. De Valois, who had before been 
quested to lend his assistance in this undertaking, had 
fused to do so ; but now, when the whole was left to him, 
I readily undertook the task. By way of encouragement 
received from the clergy an annual pension, which was 



terwards considerably increased by the liberality of Car- 
nal Mazarin. In 1600, while De Valois was still engaged 
pon this great undertaking, he was honoured with the 



tie of historiographer to the king. Two year* after this 
< became completely blind. Until the year 1664 he had 
evoted himself to literature, but now he surprised his 
iends by marrying a handsome young woman, who bore 
mi seven children. He died on" the 7th of May, 1676, 
ler having suffered very much during the last few years 
om the infirmities of old age. 

Henry de Valois was one of the last of that race of great 
holars who adorned France during the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
id seventeenth centuries. He possessed very extensive 
arning and great critical sagacity, but he knew his 
3wers, he was vain and proud, and" resented any neglect 
' the respect which he thought due to him. His ill tem- 
SX increased as he advanced in years. His works are still 
pry useful. The following list contains the most import- 
it among them : — 1, ' Excerpta Polybii, Diodori, Nicolai 
'amasceni, Dionysii Ilalicaroassensis, Appiani Alex- 
ndrim, Dionis et Joannis Antiocheni, ex Collectaneis Con- 
antini, Augusti Porphyrogenitae, nunc primum Graece 
dita. Iodine versa, cum Notis,' Paris, 1634, 4to. These 
re the so-called ' Excerpta de Virtutibus et Vitiis,' or 
Fxcerpta Peiresciana,' after M. Peiresc, to whom the 
<1S. of the ' Excerpta' belonged, and to whom De Valois 
located his edition. 2, An edition of Ammianus Mar- 
e Hi mm, with critical and explanatory notes, Paris, 1636, 
to. A second edition, with additional notes by H. de 
alois, Lindebrog. and the editor, was published by 
.driende Valois, the brother of Henry, Pans, 1681, fol. ; 
r.i! a third, containing the notes of the Valcsii and Linde- 
ns, with some of his own, by J. Gronovius, Lcyden, 
'i&l. 3, A series of the Greek Ecclesiastical Historians, 
i 3 vols, fol., with notes and Latin translations. They 
Pi>«'ared in the following order :— Eusebius (Paris, 1659 , 
orrates and Sozomen (Paris, 1668),Theodoretus, Evagrius, 
ml Philostorgius (Paris, 1673). This edition of the 
ttlesiastical historians was afterwards reprinted at Am- 
mlam, 1699, and at Cambridge, in 1720. 4, After his 
nth there appeared his 4 Notae et Animadversione* in 
larpocrationem et P. J. Maussaci Notas,' edited by J. 
Ironovius. They are reprinted in Blancard's edition of 
larpocration, Leyden, 1683, 4to. 

The Life of H. de Valois was written by his brother 
idrien. It is printed in Bates's ' Vitae Sclectorum aliquot 
irorum,' and some additions to it were afterwards pub- 
tbed by P. Burmann, in 1739. 

VAL6IS, ADRJEN DE, commonly called Adrianus 
alesius, a younger brother of Henry de Valois, was born 
t P;uis on the 14th of January, 1607- He received the 
une education as his brother, but he devoted himself 
rincipally to the study of poetry, oratory, and history, 
tatory, and more especially the history of his own coun- 
•>. engaged his attention for many years, and in 1646 he 
'ihlished the first volume of his great historical work of 
[ranee, under the title ' Gesta Franconim, sou de Rebus 
"'ancicis.' The whole work consists of 3 vols, fol., and the 
»st two appeared in 1658. This extensive and very learned 
'ork comprises the history of France only during the 
W period from a.d. 254 to 752. It raised his reputation 
o much, that in 1660 he received the title of historiogra- 
'*ur to the king, with a pension of 12110 livres. The niinis- 
Colbert wished him to continue the work, but De Valois 
Iwlarcd that he could not, the difficulties being insur- 
noutitable. In 1675 he published a very useful work on 
■1« state of antient Gaul, entitled 4 Notitia Galliamm 
P. C, No. 1629. 



Ordine Alphabetico digesla,* in fol. His edition of Am- 
mianus Marcellinus and his • Life of Henry de Valois ' arc 
noticed in Valois, Hknry dk. His other works are now 
of little importance, and a list of them is found in the 
works cited below. He died at Paris, on the 2nd of July, 
1692. A collection of some minor works of A. dc Valois 
was afterwards published by his son, under the name of 
4 Valesiana.' 

! Perrault, Let li»mmr* Illustres qui tint pant rn France ; 
Niceron, Mrmoires Jes /Inmni's If/witm, vol. iii. ; Chaufe- 
pie, Nouveau Dictinnnairr Ilittoritjue.) 

VALPARAISO, the principal port of Chile, is situated 
in 71° 45' W. long, and 33° 2' S. lat. It is 55 miles south 
of Santiago, and 225 north of Concepcion. The town has 
been nearly rebuilt since the great earthquake in 1822. 
It consists of 4 a long narrow street, built, like Hastings, 
under the cliff, and it follows the sinuosities of the shore 
close to the seaside.' (Hon. P. C. Scarlett's South Ame- 
rica.) The houses have all stories above the ground floor, 
and they arc not flat-roofed. Painted piazzas are substi- 
tuted for balconies almost at every house, and their dif- 
ferent colours give the town a gayappearaiicc. The new 
custom-house and several of the new churches and other 
public buildings are handsome edifices. The exchange 
was built at the expense of the foreign merchants, and is 
provided by them with fire-engines for the service of the 
town. Tlie Protestants have a cemetery, and a place of 
worship, where the service of the church'of England is per- 
formed. Trade is in the hands of the English, Americans, 
and French, and a handsome suburb on the heights above 
Valparaiso is almost exclusively inhabited by them. In 
1817, the population of Valparaiso was 17,000 ; in 1823 it 
was estimated at 14,000; and in 1834 it was 25,000, ac- 
cording to a census, besides foreigners, whose number in 
1841 was between 2000 and 3000. Valparaiso has become 
a port of great importance since the independence of 
Chile. In 1809 only nine vessels entered the harbour in 
twelve months, while in 1836 the number averaged 40 per 
month. The total number in 1834 was 450, and, excluding 
41 ships of war, the burthen of the remainder was 77,700 
tons. There are extensive bonding-warehouses, in which 
goods are deposited to the amount of many million dollars 
annually. Besides the ship engaged in the import and 
export trade of Chile, Valparaiso is a most convenient 
port for vessels from the eastern coast of Asia, the islands 
of the Pacific, the western coast of North America, and 
they may be provisioned without even coining to anchor. 
The roadstead is good in a southerly and easterly wind, 
but is exposed to the northward. Mr. Sutcliffe, the au- 
thor of 4 Sixteen Years in Chile,' who was harbour-master 
in 1836, says that in summer there is danger of ships being 
blown out to sea, unless they anchor near the beach. 

VALSA'LVA, ANTCNlO MARPA, was born of a 
noble family at Imola, in 1666. After a preliminary edu- 
cation by private tutors, he was sent to the University of 
Bologna, where he studied medicine, and especially ana- 
tomy, *bnder Malpighi, Salani, and others. He received 
his doctor's degree in 1687, and was even at that time dis- 
tinguished for his industry and learning. After this, he 
devoted himself with extraordinary zeal to the study of 
both normal and morbid anatomy ; dissecting night and 
day, preparing the dissected parts, and performing experi- 
ments ; and all this, although he was of a weakly consti- 
tution, and was much occupied in private practice. He 
was equally excellent in surgery and medicine. In tho 
former he is celebrated for having first in Bologna dis- 
carded the cautery and adopted the ligature of the arteries 
in amputations; lor having materially improved the whole 
practice of aural surgery ; and for his inventions and im- 
provements of many surgical instruments. He also de- 
scribed the true nature of the steatomatous tumours formed 
by diseased hair-follicles, the morbid anatomy of apparent 
glaucoma from amber-cataract, and the constancy of the 
seat of cataract in the lens or its capsule. In medical 
practice, applying his unusually great knowledge of mor- 
bid anatomy, fie was particularly celebrated for accuracy 
of diagnosis', and for his skill in treating those who suffered 
under diseases reputed incurable. To these he gave indeed 
his chief attention ; striving to discern what these diseases 
are in their early stages, when, if ever, some remedy might 
be used. Among the most remarkable roults which he 
thus attained was that mode of treating aneurisms which 
is still commonly called Valsalva's method, and which 
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in reducing the force of Ihc patient's circulation 
to the lowest degree compatible with life, by repeated 
bleeding, absolute rest, and starvation ; a method which, 
often as it ha* failed, is the oidy one which otters any 
prospect of success in aneurism of the aorta. It was he 
also who first pointed out the dependence of hemiplegia 
upon ett'usion in the opposite side of the brain. In nor- 
mal anatomy he rendered great service by his accurate 
description of the muscles and other parts of the ear before 
acarcely known ; and by his account of the muscles of the 
pharynx and soft palate, and of the sinuses of the aorta. 
Among his errors must be mentioned his notion that the 
attachment of the muscles of the eye around the optic nerve 
forms a ring capable of compressing and moderating the 
action of that nerve, and his account of a duct which he 
supposed to pass from the renal capsule to the ovary or 
testis. 

In 1697 Valsalva was made professor of anatomy in the 
University of Bologna, and in 1705 surgeon to the Hos- 
pital of Incurables. He was three times president of the 
Bologna Institute ; he was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of London, and received honours of various kinds 
from the states and from the learned societies of Italy. 
He died at Bologna in 1723, leaving to its public institu- 
tions a large philosophical and medical library, and the 
museums of anatomy and surgical instruments, which he 
had formed. His statue was placed in the hall of the 
Institute by order of the senate, and his great pupil, Mor- 
gagni, wrote his life. 

Valsalva's published works are few and small, though 
full of value. They are, 1, 1 De Aure humana Tractatus,' 
Bologna, 1704. 4to.*, which was several times afterwards 
ublished at Utrecht and other places, and reprinted in 
Morgagni's ' Epi«tola- :' 2, ' DissertationesTres Anatomica> 
Posthunia?,' Venice, 1740. -lto., read at the Bologna Insti- 
tute in 1715-16-10, and edited by Morgagni. There is also 
a letter by Valsalva in Larber 1 edition of Palfyn's ' Sur- 
gical Anatomy.' 

(Morgagni, Life, prefixed to his edition of Valsalva's 
works. ) 

VALTELLI'NA, a longitudinal valley on the Italian side 
of the Rha-tian Alps, drained in its whole length by the 
river Adda. The Adda rises at the foot of the Stilfser Joch, 
over which the new road made by the Austrian government 
leads from the Tyrol into Lombardy, crosses the district of 
Bormio, or Worms, which lies east of Valtcllina, and then 
entering Valtcllina at the defile of La Serra, flows in a ge- 
neral direction from north-east to south-west until it enters 
the lake of Como at the western extremity of the valley. 
Valtcllina Proper is about 45 miles in length, but if we in- 
clude Bormio. which is a continuation of the same valley, 
the whole length is 55 miles. It is bounded on the north 
by the Swiss canton of the Orisons, the main ridge of the 
Rmetian Alps dividing the valley of the Adda from that 
of the Inn or Engadin ; on the m. rth-east by the Tyrol, from 
which it is separated by the lofty group of the Ortler and 
the Stilfser Joch ; on the south by the Lombard provinces 
of Brescia and Como ; and on the west by the upper part 
of the lake of Como and by the district of Chiavenna, with 
which it is politically united. Chiavenna consists mainly 
of the valley of the Liro. a stream which rises at the foot 
of Mount Splugen, and flowing from north to south, joins 
the Maira, which comes from the Orisons country. A few 
miles lower the united stream enters the Laghetto, or 
upper lake of Como. From the Splugen to the lake is a 
distance of about 20 miles. The three districts of Valtellina, 
Bormio, and Chiavenna have been for ages united under 
the same administration ; first under the government of the 
Grisons. and since the beginning of the present century 
under the government of lombardy. For this reason they 
are often included in historical notices under the general 
name of Valtellina. They now constitute a province of 
the Lotnbardo-Vcnctian kingdom under the crown of 
Austria, by the name of ' Delegazione di Sondrio.' Valtel- 
lina Proper is the largest and finest part of the whole : it 
has a genial climate and a fertile soil. The heat is verv 
great in summer. All the fruit-trees of Italy thrive there. 
It produces abundance of wine. Indian com, millet, and 
wheat. It has excellent pastures and meadow-land, and 
its cheese rivals the best matle in Loinhardy. The slopes 
of the lower hills along the northern side of the valley are 
covered with vines planted in terrace-. The level lead 
along the banks of the Adda u not more than a mile and 



a half in breadth, the mountains rising gradually on U» 
sides and forming numerous transverse valleys b?.« m 
their offsets. Some of the valleys of the northern i»j 
however belong to the canton of the Grison*, ^ 
stretches in several places over the Italian slope of "a 
Alps. Such are the Val Poschiavo, south of theB-:.-a 
range, whose boundaries extend to within a mile or t « * 
Tirano on the banks of the Adda, and the Val Bmvk 
through which flows the Maira to within two o: <zs 
miles of Chiavenna. The southern ridge, which sepi.Vj 
the Valtellina from the province of Brescia, is a lower cry 
of the Rha-tian Alps, which detaches itself from the r« 
of the Ortler, and runs in a south-west direction to»si 
the lake of Como. lbs principal summit is Monte hr > 
about 8000 feet above the sea. The district of bV. 
being more elevated than Valtellina, is colder *a - 
fertile. [Bormio.] The northern part of the di&v 
Chiavenna is likewise an alpine country, but them-, 
fine plain between the town of Chiavenna and the'* 
Como, which is as productive as any part of Nr 
Italy. 

The population of Valtellina Proper is about 7lbK».' 
the whole province, including Chiavenna and B -_ 
reckons above 85,000 inhabitants. The spoken Irc-c 
is an Italian or Lombard dialect. The province udi.ti 
into seven districts, namely : Sondrio, which contti- . 
communes ; Ponte, 10 communes ; Tirano, 17 conmn: 
Morbegno, 19 communes; Traona, 12 commune* : fcni 
9 communes ; Chiavenna, 18 communes. The p > 
towns arc — 1, Sondrio, the head town of Uie wfci ;r- 
vinee, situated in a fiue and fertile territory on fes? 
bank of the Adda, and near the confluence of thc'#s£ 
Mallero, which rises in the glaciers of Mount dtil ,K 
the Bernina range. The cathedral or collegiate ihu: 
a handsome structure, and is adorned with piiriiiiip If 
Pietro Legario, a native of the place. Sondrio m* 
gymnasium, a college for boarders, a court of juC- • 
theatre, an hospital. and about 4000 inhabitants. % U 
begno, a well-built little town on the left bank ;>f '-■ 
Adda and at the foot of Mount Legnone, over whitt. 
is a pass leading into the Val Brcmbana, in the pre 
of Brescia. In the church of the Dominicans of Mortsip 
is a good fresco painting by Gaudcnzio Ferrari. 3. R* 
a pretty village a few miles east of Sondrio, out of lie 
road, and at the foot of the mountains, is the birfhpk 
the astronomer Piazzi. In the parish church is » lLr 
fine painting of the Virgin by Luini. 4, Tirano, » m 
village on the Adda, is exposed to the inundation* of '-^ 
impetuous river, which has repeatedly threatened ii •■ 
destruction. Near Tirano is a handsome church '■ 
with white marble and dedicated to the Virgin. As ~ 
portant fair is held here twice a year. 5, GMwW*? 
Clavenna, a pretty town on the river Maira at the brib- 
ing off of the two roads that lead from Italy into the Gft*j 
one by Mount Splugen and the other by the Sepume: ^ 
the Maloya, has several churches, a town-house, on« 
residence of the Grisons baillis,or governors, a ca^' ' 
hospital, several manufactories of silk and of paper.* 6 * 
nufactory of cloth made of amianthus, and an* ;|jK ' 
kitchen utensils made of 'pietra ollaria,' a kind <s »• 
stone found at Prosto, in the neighbourhood, tad * 
are exported in considerable quantities to Italy- A * ^ 
distance east of Chiavenna, near the borders of the Gj> - v 
is the site of Pliirs, a town which was destroyed in li> > 
the fall of a mountain. , Leresche, Dirtiotuwf £ , 
rapkiau de la Same; Meicey, Le Tyrol ft » 
'Italic.) 

Chiavenna, Bormio, and the Valtellina Proper i^j 
the middle ages dependencies of the duchy of Mil* 0 • * 
were conquered bv the Grisons in 1512, in the 
the French, who liad occupied Lombardy, and 
stituted by them as subject bailiwicks. The Ketori»<^ 
gion gradually spread from the Grisons into the ^* iU '^ 
and clergymen and churches of the new commit 11 '" ^ 
established, although the majority of the people n^ 
attached to the Roman Catholic, church. The 
viceroys of Milan w ere anxious, both on politic*! »£' 
gious grounds, to recover for the duchy of Milan V* ITT 
session of this fiue valley, which could aflonl In* ^ 
communication between the Spanish possession iU , 
and the dominions of the house of Austria The lO'j^,' 
France, on tin contrary, was opposed lo such /''->, 
proach between the two branches of the liou»c ol A» 
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rwopolitical parlies existed among the Grisons: one, headed 
>y the powerful house of Salis, was partial to French poli- 
ics; whilst the other, headed by the family of Planta, was 
nclined towards Spain. Each party accused the other of 
reasonable practices : the minds of the people were in- 
lained, and at last the French or Salis party contrived to 
lave their rivals outlawed by a strafgericht, or summary 
ourt appointed by the people. Among those who were 
trrestea was Rusca, the Roman Catholic archpricst of Son- 
irio, who died in prison in consequence of the torture 
o which he was subjected. The Plantas and many of 
heir friends took refuge in the Tyrol, from whence thev 
•orresponded with the disaffected Roman Catholics of Vaf- 
ellina, who wished to get rid both of the Protestant clergy 
md of their Grisons rulers. They were encouraged by the 
Spanish governor of Milan, who supplied them with arms, 
ind by the court of Rome, who blessed their exertions, 
rtobustelli, a man of noble family of Valtellina, and a rela- 
lon of the Plantas and an emigrant like them, put him- 
«.«.' If at the head of a number of adventurers and desperate 
men from various parts of Italy. In the night of the 19th 
uf July, 1621"), he entered Tiraho with his band ; the bells 
rung an alarm, the mass of the people joined the invaders, 
ind the massacre of the Protestants began. All those who 
•xdonged to the Reformed religion, whether natives of the 
Prisons country or of the Valtellina, were put to death 
vith circumstances of great atrocity: neither old men, 
vomen, nor children were spared, and their bodies were 
hrown into the Adda. From Tirano the murderous band 
pread downwards to Teglio, Sondrio, and the other towns 
md villages of the valley of the Adda. At Sondrio 140 
persons were killed, and about 70 more contrived to escape 

0 the mountains. Several Roman Catholics were killed 
i!so, because they showed compassion towards their Pro- 
extant countrymen. Paola Baretta, a Venetian lady of a 
;atrician family, who had emigrated on account of reli- 
rion. was seized and sent to Milan, where she was put to 
ieath by the Inquisition. At Morbegno the Roman 
Catholic population, before the arrival of Robustelli, es- 
corted the Protestant clergyman and his flock in safety 
into the country of Chiavenna, where the governor, 
Sprecher de Bernegk, had time to take measures of de- 
fence, and thus that district was spared. At Bormio the 
Protertants had time to save themselves. In all about too 
persons were killed, and others were lost and died of want 
n the wilderness of the Alps. The Valtellina massacre has 
been compared to that of St. Barthelfmy. Robustelli as- 
sumed the title of captain-general of Valtellina. The 
> risons marched a force to reconquer the country, but they 
v~ ere repulsed by veteran Spanish troops sent from Milan : 

vid at the same time a large body of Austrians invaded 
\ le Engadin, accompanied by the emigrant Plantas. And 
t «)w began the war in the Grisons country, in which France 
OOk the part of the latter against Spain and Austria, and 
W liirh lasted till 1G26, when the treaty of Moncon, between 
h ranee and Spain, settled for a time the affairs both of the 
rJ-nson* and of the Valtellina. The Austrians evacuated 

1 I M Grisons country, and the Spaniards the Valtellina. The 
I »il!er country was to acknowledge again the Grisons as 
t heir rulers, retaining however the power of appointing their 
: >im magistrates and the exercise of the Roman Catholic 
-eligion exclusively. A body of Papal troops took tem- 
porary occupation of the forts of the Valtellina. A few 
• ears after, the war having broken out again between 
France and the house of Austria, a French corps, com- 
nanded by the duke of Rohan, joined to a body of Grisons 
nilitia, occupied the Valtellina. But the French had to 
give law to both parties, and the Grisons at last turned 
igainst their allies and drove them away. In 1039 a treaty 
was concluded between Spain and the Grisons, by whicli 
he Valtellina was guaranteed its municipal and religious 
iberties under the sovereignty of the Grisons. In 1041 
Vustria also joined the treaty. After this nothing par- 
jcular occurred in the Valtellina until 1790, when General 
Bonaparte having invaded Lombardy, the people of Val- 
'ellina asked their Grisons rulers to be placed on a footing 
if equality with them by forming a fourth league or state 
A their Confederation. This demand being refused, some 
af the malcontents applied to Bonaparte, who, without 
iny other formalities, declared the Valtellina to be annexed 
to the Cisalpine republic. The Grisons having resented 
this treatment, the property, public and private, which 
they held in the ValtelJina was confiscated by the Cisal- 



Sine Director)-, and all the subsequent claims of the 
risons during Bonaparte's government were neglected. 
In 1814 the Valtellina passed under the dominion ol 
Austria, together with the rest of Lombardy. The Austrian 
government after some negotiations recognised the claims 
of the Grisons citizens who had been robbed of their pro- 
perty by the Cisalpine republic, aud in 1833 granted them 
or their heirs an indemnity of 2,109,094 francs. 

The history of Valtellina, and especially of the war of 
religion of 1020-39, has been written by several authors* 
the best accounts arc by Lavizzari, Mem'ane htoriche della 
I'ultellina ; Quadrio, (Jtiserrazioni Stonro critiche mtomo 
alia Rezia ; Cant ft. Sloria di Comn ; and Vulliemin, His- 
tnire de la Confederation Suisse dans let 1G» et I7 e Siecles, 
being the continuation of Miiller's History of Stcttzerland, 
and a very good work, in 3 vols. 8vo., Paris and Geneva, 
1841. 

VALUE signifies in political economy, the quantity of 
labour, or of the product of labour, which will exchange 
for a given quantity of labour or of some other product 
thereof. It is necessary in the outset to distinguish utility 
from value, or, as Adam Smith expresses the distinction. 
4 value in me ' from ' value in e.ichun^e.' The utility ol 
an article causes it to be an object of demand ; and with- 
out some real or imaginary utility an article will not have 
value ; or, in other words, no one will give other articles 
in exchange for it : but utility alone does not constitute 
value, except when there is a limited and exclusive pos- 
session, which enables one man to refuse to others the 
enjoyment of any natural product without the payment of 
an equivalent or price. It is the labour of man alone 
which in ordinary circumstances creates value. What all 
may enjoy alike without labour may indeed be most useful 
and necessary, but cannot be an object of exchange, and 
therefore is destitute of value. 'The real puce of every 
thing/ says Adam Smith, 'what even thing really costs to 
the man who wants to acquire it, is the toil and trouble of 
acquiring it. What everything is really worth to the man 
who has acquired it, and who wants to dispose of it or 
exchange it for something else, is the toil and-trouble 
which it can save to himself, and which it can impose upon 
other people.' Hence the labour of man becomes the 
renl measure of the exchangeable value of all commo- 
dities. 

To illustrate the distinctive character of utility, and the 
effects of labour and of exclusive possession respectively 
upon value, suppose a party of settlers to occupy a tract of 
land, and to divide it amongst them in equnl portions by 
lot. Suppose also that each settler has upon his own land 
timber, lime, and stone. They all need nouses, and have 
the materials to build them with ; but the unaided labour 
of each man is unable to appropriate and apply the mate- 
rials in the manner he desires. One man calls in the 
assistance of his neighbour, and by their joint labour a 
house is built ; and this service he repays by helping his 
neighbour also to build a house. He call only repay him 
by labour, because the materials, though of the highest 
utility, are common to both, but need labour to make 1 hem 
available. It is clear that the timber, the lime, and the 
stone are in this case without value, and could not be 
offered by one man in exchange for the labour of another. 
But suppose it should happen that all the timber, lime, 
and stone in the whole district should be found in the por- 
tion of land allotted to one of the party. Here the mate- 
rials would not only be objects of utility, but the limited 
and exclusive possession of them would endow them with 
value. The fortunate owner of them might say to his 
neighbours, ' You shall not have any of my materials until 
you have first built me a house ; but when you have each 
worked for me a day, instead of repaying each of you with 
a days labour myself, I will permit you to take the mate- 
rials for building from my estate.' Here the power of 
withholding the products of nature from others is pro- 
ductive of value, being equivalent to a certain quantity of 
labour. But even in this case it is labour which creates 
the value, and is the measure of exchange between the 
parties. 

The great mass of commodities which are made the 
subject of exchange amongst men are produced by labour 
only, and are not affected by any exclusive possession 
whatever. With these therefore the quantity of labour 
used in their production is the measure of their real value. 
They will ordinarily exchange for other commodities upon 
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which an equal quantity of labour has been expended ; but 
there are circumstances which may affect their exchange- 
able value, while their real value or cost of production 
may remain the same. If a larger quantity of any article 
ha* been produced than there is an effective demand for, 
its exchangeable value is reduced ; if, on the contrary, its 
supply is unequal to the demand, its value is raised. But 
tht«e variations cannot be of long duration. Articles 
which do not repay the cost of production will soon cease 
to be produced until the diminished supply has again 
raised their value ; and when articles bear a market value 
much higher than their cost, production will be encou- 
raged until the supply is not very wide of the demand. 
Any permanent alteration, therefore, in the exchangeable 
value of one commodity as compared with another, cannot 
be referred to these fluctuating and accidental causes, but 
must be the result of a change in the real value of one or 
the other, that is to say, in the quantity of labour required 
to produce it. The value of labour is always the same, 
but the value of the products of labour changes with cir- 
cumstances. 

The real value of a commodity having been shown to be 
dependent solely upon the quantity of labour necessary for 
its production, and the exchangeable value, for the causes 
stated, never varying materially either above or below the 
real value, it follows that the price paid for labour does 
not affect the exchangeable value of articles produced 
under similar circumstances. If the labourer gains a 
larger share, the profits of his employer are proportionately 
diminished; and if his share is less, then profits are in- 
creased : while both are generally preserved by competi- 
tion from any great disproportion. 

Equal quantities of labour however arc not always equi- 
valent ; the skill of one labourer, or the severity of his 
employment, may render the time for which he is engaged 
more than equivalent to the same time occupied in labour 
by another. But this circumstance, though it originally 
affects the comparative value of commodities produced by 
different descriptions of labour, is no cause of subsequent 
variation in their relative value. The relations of different 
qualities of labour are soon practically adjusted, and are 
not afterwards liable to much variation. 

Every reduction in the quantity of labour required to 
produce a commodity diminishes its real value, and there- 
fore, for the causes already explained, its value in ex- 
change. Improvements in tools and machinery, by saving 
the labour of man, reduce the value of commodities; but 
in estimating their influence, we must not omit to calcu- 
late the quantity of labour bestowed upon the article, 
directly and indirectly — from the growth of the raw mate- 
rial to its finished state — throughout the whole process of 
manufacture— upon the tools, machinery, buildings, and 
other appliances by which labour is assisted. Upon the 
same principles every increase in the quantity of labour 
directly or indirectly applied adds to the value of a com- 
modity. 

The effects of labour upon price become further com- 
plicated by the durability of the machinery employed to 
assist it. If two commodities are produced by machinery 
at an equal cost of labour, and if the same quantity of 
labour has also been bestowed, in each case, upon the ma- 
chinery — the value of such commodities would appear to 
be the same ; but il one machine wears out in two years 
or needs much labour to keep it in repair, while the other 
lasts for ten years requiring but little repair— the relative 
quantities of labour expended indirectly upon the two com- 
modities become so unequal, that a considerable dispro- 
portion must be found in their respective degrees of value. 

Disturbances of the relative value of different commo- 
dities apparently produced by the same amount of labour, 
are also caused by the comparative quantities of fixed and 
circulating capital employed, and by the length of time 
over which the labour is spread, and before the products 
are brought to market. Under these varying circumstances 
in the production of articles, the price of labour be- 
comes an element in their relative value, which is not the 
case when commodities are produced under precisely simi- 
lar circumstances. If all commodities were produced by 
an equal proportion of fixed and circulating capital, any 
rise or full of wages would affect them all equally, and would 
not therefore disturb their relations to each other. If a yard 
of woollen cloth, for instance, exchanged for a yard of silk, 
and wages rose, the value of each would rise ID an equal 



proportion, and the articles would continue to exchu* 
for each other as before. But if the cloth were proW: 
almost entirely by machinery and the --ilk enuir.y ; 
manual labour, a rise of wages would scarcely afl«' 1 
former at all. while it would add materially to the ett k 
producing the latter. They would therefore no ! r 
exchange for each other, or, in other words, their itfci 
value would be altered. The general law of such vl-j 
tions is thus stated by Mr. Uicardo, viz., that in the ev 
of a rise in the price of labour, ' only those cotnnwu - 
would rise which had less fixed capital employed id 
them than the medium in which price was estimated, rj 
that all those which had more would positively in 
price when wages rose. On the contrary, if wages fail, 
commodities only would fall which had a less prop :, 
of fixed capital employed on them than the mediLt 
which price was estimated; nil those which bad c n 
would positively rise in price.' 

With all these causes of disturbance in the rtk: 
which the different products of labour bear to eacWr 
it is obvious that no commodity can be a perfect stsci* 
by which to compare the variations in the value 01 c 
commodities; but as, in an advanced stage of wk, 
labour cannot be the ordinary measure of value, 
representative of labour must be selected, by whi : 
cany on the exchanges of trade, and the more near; 
represents the amount of labour expended upon itu. 
the less that amount varies, the fitter will it be for a k 
mon standard of value. 

The precious metals, or paper convertible into then. » 
the standards usually adopted. They are however nark 
of commerce varying in supply and demand, and n 
quantity of labour required, at different times, to pi> " 
them. They caunot therefore be? invariable standing lc 
must fluctuate more or less like other commodities, ft* 
tically, this variation is not, upon the whole, so gre»! !.-■' 
the case of other articles, but in the degree in whicii 
prevails it makes gold and silver imperfect standi- . 
value. The circumstances and re suits of this imperii 
and the means of obviating thern are anion gst th< b - 
important speculations of the political economist, hi; i ; 
more fitly treated of in other part-s of this work. [6Vi 
Banking; Currency; Wages.] 

(Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations; Ricardo'* fm 
pies of Political Economy and Taxation ; Mills 1 
of Political Economy ; MacCulloch's Principlet 
cat Economy ; Say, Kichesse des A T ations.) 

VALVATA, Midler's name for a genus of Gastro;^ 
living in fresh waters. [Pkristomians, vol. xtu-, ? 
454.] 

VALVE is the name given to any apparatus by « 
in an hydraulic or pneumatic machine, the bore oi » ? 
or anv orifice may be alternately covered and uncow 
in order in the one case to prevent, and in the ow - 
permit, the passage of the fluid. . , 

The ordinary pump-valve, frequently called « 
consists of a piece of feather ralher greater than the 
or orifice: its form is circular, except that at one r 
there projects beyond the circumference a portion *->•■ 
is attached to the top of the pipe or to the rim of tw < 
fice. Circular plates of lead or brass are fastened 
upper and lower surfaces of the leather; that *&> 
above being greater, and that which is below b« n ? £ 
than the perforation which is to be covered. 
thus formed is capable, from the flexibility of the WJ^ 
of turning, as on a hinge, at the place of it* conn ' 
with the rim, when, in consequence of the partial ra> , 
tion of the air above, the water from below prf*** 1 ^. 
its inferior surface. After a certain quantity has ft* . 
way through the orifice, the valve, by its weight. n 
. closely covers the latter, so that the water ab(»< . 
j great part prevented from returning. A valve un ^ 
ably creates an impediment to the free asc * n ^ 
water ; and in order that this impediment may be tf r 
as possible, the valve should be enabled to turn ^ 
joint till it is inclined to the axis of the onfice 
angle of about (JO degrees. ^ | 

Frequently a narrow bar of metal is made last ^ 
circular orifice in the direction of a diameter. H • ^ 
semicircular valves of leather, each of which » c ^ 
above and below with a brass plate of the same ton* 
upon the sides of the bar as upon hinges ; the i 
lions are turned upwards at the same time by the I**" 
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jam b*?low, and they fall back on the orifice when the 
.rater /ias passed through. This is called the double-clack, 
r the butterfly-valve, and it possesses one advantage over 
a . co» mplete circular valve, in allowing less water to 
.tape into the well or cistern while in the act of closing 
nr« tt-ae orifice, 
flat* Tv-valves sometimes consist of four sectors of circles, 
be art-s of which are attached beyond the circumference 
>nhe orifice in such a manner, that each sector may turn 
\t the place of junction as on a joint ; the four angular 
points of the sectors, when the valve is closed, meet ver- 
h rally over the centre of the orifice, and the edges, or 
radii, rest upon four ribs which are fixed so as to receive 
Ihoiu. In this state the sides of the valve are disposed 
like those of a quadrangular pyramid. 

The conical or spindle ■valve is a metal body in the 
form of a frustum of a cone, the side of which makes an 
angle of -15 degrees with a diameter of the base, and its 
convex surface is ground so as to fit exactly the corre- 
sponding side of the orifice. It is usually employed as 
1 1 1 e safety-valve to the boiler of a steam-engine. The 
frustum is lifted up vertically by the pressure of the steam, 
and when the latter has passed, it falls back by its weight : 
a spring balance is applied to it for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the pressure which is equivalent to the elastic 
force of the steam. This kind of valve was formerly em- 
[>'wved in the pipes connecting the great cylinder of the 
I'ngine with the boiler and the condenser, but sliding 
valves are now preferred. [Steam-Engixk, pp. 47G, 4H0.] 
V alves acting in a conical orifice have sometimes the form 
u'a sphere or of a hemisphere, the convex surface of the 
^fmisphere being downwards. 

The button-valve is a thin circular plate of metal with a 
ronieal Bide like the former, and its movement is in a ver- 
H-al direction : in order that this end may be gained, a 
?uide-rod, which is attached at the centre of the plate per- 
pendicularly to its surface, moves freely up and down 
through a perforation in each of two bars fixed diametri- 
cally across, and near the top and bottom of the orifice. 

The valve employed for the u*ual air-pumps consists 
merely of a slip ol thin bladder thoroughly soaked in oil, its 
breadth being little more than is necessary to cover the 
Orifice, which is a very small perforation in 'the piston or 
in the plate under the barrel : the two ends of the slip are 
lightly bound to the exterior of the perforated plate ; and 
ivr,en the pressure of the atmosphere is in part removed 
r r<zmi the barrel, some of the air which is in the receiver 
orarees its way, by its elasticity, through the orifice, and 
•* «cajjes at the sides of the valve. The air is prevented 
m returning merely by the contact of the oiled bladder 



< mill the plate at the parts immediately about the onhce. 

The valves of machines for condensing air are like those 
f a rarefying pump, but they are placed in contrary posi- 
i <jns: in the latter machines the valves open towards the 
>n.rrel,and in the former they open towards the receiver in 
• rderthat the air in the barrel may by pressure be forced 
ii to that vessel. 

VALVE, in Botany, is a term applied to several parts of 
>1 ants. Its most common application is to the parts of 
lohiscent fruits, these parts being in most cases the repre- 
sentative of the carpellary leaf. The term valve has also 
yew applied collectively to the three classes of bracts of 
Thick the flower of grasses is composed. It is also applied 

0 the ripening in the cells of anthers, which occurs when 
lie pollen is about to be discharged. 

VALVULI'NA. [Foraminifkra.] 

VAMPIRE. According to Dom Calmet's • Dissertation 
•Tir Jes Vampires,' the vampire ia a dead man, who returns 
n body and soul from the other world, and wanders about 
he earth, doing every kind of mischief to the livii,^. Ge- 
ip rally he sucks the blood of persons asleep, and thus 
auses their death. Those who are destroyed in this way 
>ecome vampires. The only manner of getting rid of such 
mwelcome visitors is, according to the same author, to 
lisinter their bodies, to pierce them with a stake cut from 

1 green tree, to cut off their heads, and to burn their 
learts. 

The belief that the dead sometimes return to this world, 
n order to annoy the living, was prevalent among the na- 
ions of antiquity. Eastern nations have a similar s nper- 
itition about malicious ghosts, called ' gouls,' &c. The 
lelief in these pparitions was not destroyed by the intro- 
luction of Christianity, but remained, like many other 



superstitions bequeathed by paganism, in full force du- 
ring the dark times of the middle ages. The laws of 
Charlemagne ('Oapitularium pro Pariibus Saxoniic') con- 
tain certain enactments respecting apparitions called 
Striga or Mascaithis last word signifies a shapeless being). 
This circumstance proves the generality of this belief du- 
ring that period. 

The advance of civilization in modern times was unable 
to destroy a superstition founded upon a feeling by which 
the great mass of mankind is so frequently actuated — fear ; 
nnd many authors wrote books on the subject. Besides 
Dom Calmet. whom we have quoted, we may mention 
—Philip Kerius, an author of the 17th century ; Michael 
Rauft, who published in the last century a treatise ' Dc 
Masticatione Mortuomm in Tumulis;' " Ferdinand von 
Schcrr. 'In Magia Posthuma,' Olrm'itz, 1706, fee. 

The superstition about the vampires is chiefly prevalent 
in some parts of Eastern Europe. These apparitions are 
known in Poland under the name of 'Upior;' in the 
Ukraine, 'Upeer;' in Russia, 'Googooka;' in Hungary, 
Servia, Greece, &c, ' Vroucolackas,' ' Vardoulacka,' 4 Bron- 
colucka,' &c. 

Of all those countries, Hungary and its dependencies 
may be considered as the principal seat of vampirism, and 
scarcely a century has elapsed since all Europe was filled 
with reports about the exploits of vampires in Hungary 
and Servia. It was during the five years from 1730 to 
173.") that vampirism reached its height. It was so gene- 
ral, that Louis XV, of France commissioned his ambassador 
at Vienna, the Due de Richelieu, personally to ascertain, 
in Hungary and other Austrian dominions," the reality of 
vampirism. The French diplomatist denied in his report 
to the king the existence of the vampires, and he informed 
him at the same time that the anecdotes about them were 
inserted in the contemporary records of the Austrian tri- 
bunals. This superstition gained ground so much that the 
chief periodicals of that time contain accounts of cases of 
vampirism in Hungary : such as. for inslanee, the * Mer- 
cure Historique et Politique.' for October, 1730, pp. 403, 
411; and the Dutch paper, 4 Le Glaneur,' No. ix., for 
1733. 

We here insert one of them as giving an idea of those 
reports : — 

The Hayduck* Arnold Paul, a native of Madreiga on the 
frontiers of Servia. was crushed to death by a waggon. 
Thirty days after his death a report was spread that he 
was wandering about the world and frightening people. 
Immediately afterwards four of his acquaintances died 
suddenly : this brought into the recollection of many that 
they had heard from Arnold himself that he was bitten by 
a vampire, and the Hayducks believe that a man who has 
been bitten or sucked to death by a vampire becomes a 
vampire himself ; consequently it was decided by the whole 
village of the Hayducks that the deceased Arnold Paul was 
a regular vampire. Forty days after his death, he was 
solemnly disinterred, and all the signs of vampirism were 
found on his body by the general consent of all the villagers : 
his body was as fresh as that of a living man ; the nails, 
which had been pared, and the beard, which had been shorn, 
before the burial, had grown again ; the veins were swollen 
and full of blood, with which himself and the winding 
sheet were covered. The elders of the village immediately 
ordered the body to be pierced straight through the heart, 
with a stake cut from a green tree ; this made him, ac- 
cording to the relation of eye-witnesses, utter a cry ; his 
head was cut off, and his body, as well as the bodies of 
those who were supposed to have died from his bite, were 
burnt. 

The protocol of all this event was inserted in the re- 
cords of a public office. A great number of similar 
anecdotes which had also been officially registered, are 
related by contemporary writers ; some of them even de- 
scribed the manners and customs of those vampires ; as for 
instance, that lying in their graves they suck and chew 
their winding-sheets, and that it was therefore necessary 
to place under their chins a piece of green turf in order 
that they might not be able to reach the sheets with their 
teeth, and to bind their hands, that they might not turn 
about in their coffins. Many believe that the vampires, 
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notwithstanding all the means used to destroy their bodies, 
will resume their shape, and recommence their mis- 
chievous wanderings, as soon as the rays of moonlight fall 
on their graves. This superstition is chiefly prevalent in 
Greece, and the tale of * The Y'amoire,' ascribed to Lord 
Byron, was founded upon it. 

It may be supposed that the superstition about the 
vampire has derived considerable strength from cases where 
men, supposed to be dead, have been buried alive. Such 
ca»es have happened in many countries, as has been shown 
by the altered position of the body in the coffin, spots of 
blood on the torn winding-sheets, bites on the hands, and 
other marks of the struggle and despair before life became 
extinct. It is probable that such signs have been some- 
times interpreted as the marks of vampirism. 

Dn.ii Calmet's Dissertation sur les Apparitions des 
Anges, des Demons, e.t des Esprits et sur les Vampires 
tflfongrie, Paris 1746, 2 vols. 12mo. ; translated into 
English and published 1759.) 

VAMPIRE (Zoology). In the article Cheiroptera 
will be found some account of the authorities relative to 
the blood-sucking acts of the vampire-bat. [Vol. vii., p. 
23.] Since that article was written, Mr. Darwin's Journal 
has been published, and we there find a record of the 
blood-sucker being caught in the fact. 

4 The Vampire-bat,' says Mr. Darwin, in that part of his 
highly interesting book which relates his adventures when 
travelling on horseback in the neighbourhood of Kio Ja- 
neiro, ' Ls often the cause of much trouble by biting the 
hordes on their withers. The injury is generally not so 
much owing to the loss of blood as to the inflammation 
Which the pressure of the saddle afterwards produces. 
The whole circumstance has lately been doubted in Eng- 
*land : I was therefore fortunate in being present when one* 
was actually caught on a horse's back. We were bivou- 
acking late one evening, near Coquimbo, in Chile, wheu 
my servant, noticing that one of the horses was very res- 
live, went to see what was the matter, and fancying he 
could distinguish something, suddenly put bis hand on the 
beast's withers, and secured the vampire. In the morning 
the spot where the bite had been inflicted was easily dis 



tinguished, from being slightly swollen and bloody. The 
thiid day afterwards, we rode the horse without any ill 




SWeJon of Vnmpire. (D* Blainville.) 

VAX. [Armenia, p. 3G0.1 

VAN ACHEN, HANS, or JOHN, one of the mast dis- 
tinguished German painters of the sixteenth century, was 
born at Cologne in 1552. His name is written in various 
ways, as Ab Ach, Dach, Dac, Van Aken, and otherwise ; 
but Van Achen is the correct form : a picture in the gal- 
lery of Schleissheim. near Munich, is marked Hans V. 
Ach. Fe. 1598. His family name is not known ; he was 
called Achen, after the town of Achen or Aachen (Aix-la- 
Chapcllc), the birthplace of his father. Van Achen was 
first instructed by a painter called Jerrigh by Van Man- 
lier, with whom he remained about six years. He studied 
alt: j the works of Spranger, whose style" of design he imi- 
tated, and although not so mannered as that master, he 
never forsook his style of design in after-life. Shortly 
after he left his first master he went to Venice to acquire 
the Venetian style of colouring, which he learnt of Gas- 
pard Re-ns, a Fleming, who at that period was one of 
the most distinguished colourisbi at Venice. From Venice 
he went to Florence and Rome. In Rome he acquired a 



great reputation by several pictures which he pais*: 
there, some of which were engraved by Raphael ai' ,- 
who was at Rome at the same time. A" Nativity ofCfe 
painted for the church of the Jesuits at Rome, nun 
Van Achen's reputation to Germany. He vi*itcd V 
a second time, and whilst there received an invitation t 
Duke William of Bavaria to go to Munich, whithe b 
repaired ; and he received constant employment then 
some years, and was paid very highly for his wok 
During his stay' at Munich he was repeatedly invito tt 
the emperor Rudolph II. to go to Prague ; he hw 
allowed four years to elapse before he complied with ■ 
emper"or's request. At Prague he painted many rortt> 
for the emperors Rudolph and Matthias, and, ex'iep ; 
short time spent at Munich and Augsburg, he pa-xii . 
remainder of his life there. Whilst at Augsburg he p. 
the affections of the daughter of the celebrated nm 
Orlando di Lasso, and was married to her. He did 
Prague in 1G15, aged sixty-three. 

Van Achen had the reputation of being the n<i« 
painter of his time. He was a bold and a rapid purr 
but was a great mannerist : he neglected both tht •'- 
of nature and of the antique, and was one of the InL 
propagators of that gross and heavy style which prenit 
in Germany at the beginning of the seventeenth wi - 
lt consisted of an attempted union of the FlorenUv 
the Venelian styles, and combined a florid colouring 
exaggerated and mannered forms. This style prf 
generally in Germany, until Rubens and Rembiwi! i 
their imitators spread a very different taste. A 
principal works are at Munich : the best are— the fti /. 
of St. Peter, for St. Michael's Church ; a St. Sebuta 
the Stanislaus Chapel, engraved by J. Miiller; Cb-'-.v 
the Cross, with John and Mary, for the Chape! o(ti 
Cross, engraved by E. Sadeler ; and the Discover. iC-'' 
Cross by St. Helena, for the chapel of the elector. TV* 
are several of his works also in the Gallery of Viau 
among them, portraits of Rudolph II. and his l*4r 
Ernest when young, both in armour. He painMn: 
ort raits : two of his best arc considered, the potto'- 
tudolph II., engraved by R. Sadeler; and t& 
Spranger the painter, engraved bv J. Miiller. Oth'"' ' 
brated' works by Achen are — an 4 Ecce Homo,' enen'."-' 
G. Andr6 ; Mary Magdalen in the Wilderne*, lj 1 
Kilian ; and Justice and Truth, by G. A. YVolig*K 
elder. Many other eminent engraver* have ex- 
piates after this master. 
(Van Mander ; Sandrart : Fiorillo ; Naglcr.) 
VANA'DIUM, a metal discovered in 1830 by Se&-" 
and named from Vanadis, a Scandinavian divinity; It 1 * 
been since found by Professor Johnston: the former-' 
tained it from the iron of Tabcrg in Sweden, and fre-ra 
slag of the ore, and the latter from a new mineral octet"- 
at Wanlock Head, which he found to be vans-Jut t* 
lead. The metal may be obtained from the nati^'-' 
diate of lead : its properties are, that it has some"-'*' 
silvery lustre, is extremely brittle, is a conductor M * 
tricity, and at common temperatures is not acted up*" 
air or water; when heated to low redness in the a' ■ 
burns and is converted into black oxide ; neitrrf' •■ 
phuric. hydrochloric, nor hydrofluoric acid acts upon i'. 
nitric acid and aqua regia dissolve it, and blue 
are obtained. 

Oxygen and Vanadium combine to form two WDfltj *■ 
an acid ; protoxide of vanadium is produced by the ^ 
of hydrogen or charcoal on vanadic acid ; it JJ • 
powder, has a semi-metallic lustre, and when madt ^ 
rent by pressure conducts elect ricity like a metal : ' 
heated in the air it combines slowly "with oxygen- a» u 
conies the peroxide. It does not form saline cowp 
with acids, and it is composed of— 
One equivalent of oxygen 
One equivalent of vanadium 



li 



• ThU bat 



ofD'Orbuuy, bat U si 



Equivalent • , ' , ,| 

Peroxide of Vanadium.— -This maybe obtained _ im- 
partial deoxidizement of vanadic acid by n,ea " 5 .., ^. 
sulphuric acid, or by heating, excluded from airj" P , 
the protoxide with 12 parts of vanadic ncid. T" 1 * * |V 
only salifiable oxide of the metal : its acid solution* ; , 
decomposed by carbonate of soda yield a grt'V"^'* ^ 
hydrate ; when pure and free from water, it i* bl*c*- ^ 
salta of vanadium, like those of iron, are — 
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the tincture of galls, Peroxide of vanadium consists 

16 



Two equivalent* of oxygei 
One equivalent of va 



Equivalent . 84 

I "'anodic Acid is obtained by heating vanadiate of am- 
.onia so a* to expel the alkali. The vanadic acid left is 
rown when in powder and red when fused ; it suffers no 
liange when heated; it is tasteless, nearly insoluble in 
ater, and quite so in alcohol. It consists of — 

Three equivalents of oxygen . 24 
One equivalent of vanadium G8 

Equivalent . 92 

Cklorine and Vunadium. — When hydrochloric acid is 
ludc to act upon peroxide of vanadium, a brown compound 
* formed, which appears to be a bichloride of vanadium, 
omposed of two equivalents of chlorine 72 4- 1 equiva- 
lent of vanadium 68 = 140; the terchloride, composed of 
line equivalents of chlorine 108 4- 1 equivalent of va- 
ladium 68 = 17G. is formed by passing dry chlorine gas 
>v er a red-hot mixture of protoxide of vanadium and char- 
ual ; it is a yellow liquid, which, when acted upon by 
rater, yields hydrochloric and vanadic acids. 

Sulphur and Vanadium. — The bisulphuret is obtained 
y passing hydrosulphuric acid gas over the peroxide of 
amidiuni heated to redness. The tcrsulphuret is formed 
y adding hydrochloric acid to a solution of vanadic acid 
i hy drosiilphuret of ammonia. 

Suits of Vanadic Acid are generally yellow or orange- 
oloured, but are sometimes colourless ; it forms Iwth 
eutral and bisalts, those containing the alkalis being 
>luble, but those resulting from most metallic oxides are 
>arin»ly soluble or insoluble in water. 

V ANBRUGH, SIR JOHN, was of foreign lineage, his 
landiather, a citizen of Ghent, having come over to Eng- 
ine! at the time of Alva's persecution of the Protestants 
i t he Netherlands. He died in 104G, leaving a handsome 
>rt vine to his son Giles, who seems to have been at first 
ti^aetd in business, but afterwards held the place of 
om jJtrolJer of the treasury chamber. Giles lived till 1715, 
ud had a family of eight sons by his wife Elizabeth, 
outigest daughter and coheir of Sir "Dudley Carleton, who 
led in 1711. John was born in 1666, but beyond that 
ery little is known with certainty respecting him till he 
cifiin to write for the stage. We have no account of his 
iily studies, and it appears rather doubtful if he was re- 
al arty educated to the profession of architecture; ccr- 
unly no claim has been put forth in behalf of any one for 
ie honour of having been the instructor of such a pupil. 
a cordiug to some anecdotes told of him, he studied ar- 
mtccture in France, where, being detected in making 
raw iiigs of some fortifications, he was imprisoned in the 
lastile. That he was sent by his father to that country at 
ie age of nineteen does not admit of much doubt ; yet 
licther it was for the purpose of completing or com- 
it ncing his studies in architecture is not very clear. If 
us was the case, he did not attend to them very diligently, 
»r in the course of his stay there he entered the military 
•rvice, though he did not* continue in it very long. It 

certainly to be regretted that no more satisfactory ac- 
xint lias come down to us, for it would be instructive to 
urn how an architect of such a peculiar taste formed a 
v ie which may be called his own. Still we think it may 
S traced to French models — to the palaces and chateaux 

that country, of which lofty pavilions, turrets, and chira- 
jys were characteristic features, and produced that va- 
ety of outliue which is considered the great merit of 
aiibnigh's designs. From the same source he seems to 
r. e derived his predilection for arched windows and ho- 
/ontal rustics, even to the exclusion of variety in that 

spect. In fact he seems to have had little knowledge 
i. or else little relish for, the works of the Italian school, 
nice, with all bis love for massiveness and boldness, he 
ei er availed himself of its more ornate and diversified 
lodes of rusticated work. [Rustication.] 

Whatever may have been his progress up to that period, 
re must suppose him to have acquired some reputation 
>r architectural skill previously to 1605, for he was then 
1'pointcd one of the commissioners for completing the 
ilace at Greenwich when it was about to be converted 
rt« an hospital. About the tame time he began to dis- 



tinguish himself in his other and widely different career of 
a dramatic writer ; and of his masterly talent for comedy 
hisplajsof the ' Provoked Wife,' the 4 Relapse,' and the 
' Confederacy ' (the last founded upon Dancour's 'Bour- 
geoises a la Mode' afford sufficient proof, and also of the 
levity of his disposition, if not of the licentiousness of his 
morals. Considered merely as literary productions they 
are entitled to unqualified admiration; yet so libertine are 
they, not merely in language, but in plot, in sentiment, 
and in general tendency, that they are calculated to cor- 
rupt as well as to please. They are now banished not 
only from the stage, but almost from the closet ; and he 
who might have been the Moliere of our dramatic litera- 
ture—a standard classic author in it— is now consigned to 
comparative oblivion. Fortunately he had an oppor- 
tunity of displaying his other talent, and that upon 
a large scale. In 1702 he was employed by Charles, the 
third earl of Carlisle, to erect a mansion for him in 
Yorkshire, on the site of the ancient castle of Hiuder- 
skelf ; and he produced the palace of Castle Howard, an 
extensive and noble pile ' 660 feet in length), though, like 
all his other works of that class, more satisfactory in its 
general character than when examined in detail. His 
patron Carlisle, who was then earl marshal of England, 
signified his approbation by bestowing on him the ho- 
nourable and not unprofitable appointment of Clarencieux 
king-at-arms, in 1703. His work of Castle Howard also 
recommended him as architect to many noble or wealthy 
employers, for whom he erected stately mansions in va- 
rious parts of the kingdom. Among them may be men- 
tioned East bury in Dorsetshire, built for Bubb Doddington, 
but afterwards pulled down by earl Temple :a circum- 
stance not greatly to be regretted, if we may judge of it 
from the designs in the ' Vitruvius Britannicus') ; King's 
Weston, near Bristol, which is greatly admired for the 
effect produced by its chimneys ; Duncombe Hall, York- 
shire ; Grimsthorpe, Yorkshire, considered one of his most 
important works ; Seaton Delaval, Northumberland ; and 
Oulton Hall, Cheshire. He seems to have been employed 
exclusively on works of this class, country-seats and man- 
sions : for no public buildings are attributed to him except 
one, which was a speculation of his own, connected with 
his dramatic pursuits, a theatre in the Haymarket, which 
afterwards became the original Opera-house, on the site of 
the present building. In this scheme he was assisted by 
many persons of quality, and had Congreve for his dra- 
matic coadjutor and Betterton for manager, by whom the 
house was opened in 1706. This ' confederacy ' of comic 
talent was not however so successful as Yanbrugh's piece 
of that name, which was first brought out there. Congreve 
very soon retired from the concern, nor was it long before 
Yanbnigh himself was glad to get out of his share in it. 

It was at this period that the nation voted, as a monu- 
ment of its gratitude to the first duke of Marlborough, a 
palace, to be named after the victory at Blenheim. The 
architect of Castle Howard was appointed as the fittest 
person for so important an occasion. Yet if the distinc- 
tion and the reputation since derived to him from the 
building itself have shed lustre on Yanbrugh's name as an 
architect, the affair turned out for him a very vexatious 
and also a losing one. ' The secret history of the building 
of Blenheim,' in D israeli's ' Curiosities of Literature,' shows 
in what difficulties the architect was involved in conse- 
quence of no specific fund or grant for the work having 
been provided by parliament, and being afterwards re- 
fused. The queen furnished the necessary supplies for 
what was built during her life ; but at her death difficul- 
ties increased, and on that of the duke, his wife Sarah, 
'that wicked woman of Marlborough.' as Yanbnigh calls 
her, discharged him from his post of architect, and refused 
to pay what was due to him as salary. The structure was 
however finally completed according to the original 
model, and as long as it stands it will be a monument 
honourable to Yanbnigh. Yet it was a long time before 
its architectural merits were apprec iated. Reynolds was 
almost the first who ventured to express his approbation 
of Vanbnigh's style, and to bear his testimony as an artist 
to the picturesque magnificence of Blenheim. Suc h autho- 
rity, and afterwards that of Sir Uvedale Price and others, 
removed the prejudices that had been excited by former 
critics, and by the ridicule thrown upon Yanbnigh by Swift 
and Pope. But, in changing, public opinion ran almost from 
one extreme into the other : as it had been the fashion to sco 
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in Vanbrugh's architecture nothing but heaviness, it now 
became the fashion to sec in it nothing but picturesque 
effect. His works certainly are heavy ; and although 
solidity and massiveness are far from being faults in archi- 
tecture, they may be carried too far. Vanbrugh's build- 
ings are to be studied both with diligence as to their 
merits and with caution as to their defects. 

Sir John died at his house at Whitehall (erected by him- 
self;, March 26, 1720, leaving a widow, many years 
younger than himself, but no family, his only son having 
been killed at the battle of Tournay. Notwithstanding 
the licentiousness of his pen, his private character appears 
to have been amiable, and his conduct tolerably correct ; 
and even his enemies Swift and Pope admitted that he 
was both ' a man of wit and man of honour.' 

VAN CEULEN, or KEULEN, LUDOLPH, a Dutch 
mathematician, who lived in the latter part of the sixteenth 
and the beginning of the seventeenth century, and whose 
name indicates that his family came originally from Co- 
logne. He was born at Hildesbeim, but neither the year 
of his birth nor the manner in which he was educated is 
known ; and it can only be surmised that his taste led 
him early to the study of elementary geometry and algebra. 
He taught the mathematics at Bre'da, and subsequently at 
Amsterdam ; but his fame rests chiefly on the effort which 
he made to express by numbers the ratio which the cir- 
cumference of a circle bears to its diameter. The deter- 
mination of this ratio has engaged the attention of mathe- 
maticians from the time of Archimedes ; and during the 
sixteenth century, Metius, Vieta, Adrian Romanus, and 
Van Ceulen laboured, by extending the approximative pro- 
cesses, to reduce the error within narrower limits, The 
diameter being supposed to be the unit, Romanus obtained 
an expression for the circumference in numbers consisting 
of seventeen decimals, and Van Ceulen computed one 
which differs from the truth only at the thirty-fifth deci- 
mal. It may be observed that the approximation has 
since been carried to a much greater extent by means of 
the well-known series for the value of a circular arc in 
terms of its tangent. [Quadr vrt RE.] 

Van Ceulen published at Delft, in 1508, a tract on the 
circle, in Dutch ; and a translation of it, in Latin, was pub- 
lished by Snellius in 1G19, under the title • Dc Circulo et 
Adscript is.' The method pursued in the investigation is 
described in this work ; and though extraordinary labour 
must have been undergone in the performance of the arith- 
metical computations, it may be seen that this was not 
accompanied by any display of genius ; since, beginning 
with the known chord and the sagitta of one-sixth of the 
circumference, the process consists in computing the 
lengths of the chords and tangents of the arcs formed by 
continual bisections. As a monument of patient industry 
the determination has great merit ; and it may be pre- 
sumed that the computer climated his labour highly, for, 
according to Snellius, he requested that the numerical ex- 
pression of the circumference of a circle might be inscribed 
on his tomb. 

Besides the work which has been mentioned, Van Ceulen 
published two others, in Dutch, on mathematical subjects, 
both of which were also translated into Latin by Snellius, 
and published at Leyden in 1015, under the titles 4 Funda- 
raenta Arithmetical et Geometrica,' and ' Zctcmata (scu 
problcroata) Geometrica.' From these works it may be 
seen that the author possessed considerable skill in the 
management of algebraic quantities. 

He died at Leyden in 1G10, and was interred in the 
church of St. Peter in that citv. 

VANCOUVER, GEORGE," was born, according to the 
author of his Life in the ' Biographic Univcrselle,' about 
1750, but probably some years later. Vancouver himself 
states, in the introduction to the narrative of his voyage 
round the world, that he entered the navy in his thirteenth 
year: and John Vancouver, who edited the work, states 
that liis brothers first appointment was to the Resolution, 
by Captain Cook, in 1771. 

George Vancouver served as midshipman on Cook's 
second voyage (1772-1775) ; and on the third voyage, in 
which that great navigator lost his life i 177G-1780). His 
name only occurs once in the history of these two voyages : 
Captain King mentions his having sent Mr. Vancouver to 
Captain Gierke for instructions the morning after the mur- 
der of Captain Cook. When Captain King was promoted 
from being first lieutenant of the Resolution to be captain 
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of the Discovery, Captain Gore permitted h mtotak»T^ 
him 'four midshipmen who had made then*. ielt« •.**;] i 
me in astronomical calculations, and whost tosfet».r"f 
now particularly necessary, as we had no Ej hcmerii !t"i| 
present year.' Of this number H is aim st wto'}/ 
Vancouver must have been one, for of the s x orieiw! r# 
shipmen of the Resolution, the two eldcrt hsdbyi 
time been promoted in consequence of the deaths rf(: 
tains Cook and Gierke. A better school foi a sejmr t 1 
the two principal voyages of so accurate s . navigate- ^tj 
surveyor, so strict a disciplinarian as Cook, ran Kirtnfl 
imagined. Captain King has born testimo ly to thr cvfj 
of the young officers in the expedition of 177?-* 
' The two ships never lost sight of each other kr\ii 
together, except twice; which was owinj, the ivf 
to an accident that happened to the Diicovery ol 
coast of Owhyhec ; and the second, to the fog* we 
the entrance of Awatska Bay. A stronger nroof ran.*S 
given of the skill and vigilance of our subaltern p§«* i 
whom this share of merit almost entirely b?long«.' 

The Resolution and Discovery reached he Nwr **r 
4th of October, 1780, and on th« 9th of Dfctmbf.-': 
ing Vancouver was created a lieutenant indtpprrt 
the Martin sloop. He continued on board this wl * 
he was removed into the Fame, one of Lord Rodim • hi 
in the West Indies, where he remained till the with 
the year 1783. In 1784 he was appointed to and si>i 
the Europe to Jamaica, and remained on that »»!;:" * 
the vessel returned to England, in September. 17«9 

When Vancouver arrived in England, he toumi t 4 ' 1 
voyage had been planned by the government for er' '"'*.' 
the Southern regions. A vessel, named the JW* 1 ^ 
had been purchased for this service, and Capfu* ^ " 
Roberts, who had served under Cook during btn* 
vovages, had been named to the command. Cosmic 
(afterwards Admiral) Sir Alan Gardner, under who* U 
Vancouver was then serving, recommended him to > 
Admiralty, and he was solicited by the board to aeew;* 
Captain Roberts. Having been intimate friend" «'"" 
board Captain Cook's ship, the arrangement wMir** 
to both officers. Towards the close of April ti» J* 
very was nearly ready to proceed down the river, wttr *• 
telhgence arrived of depredations committed by t; 
niards on different branches of British commerce R"* 
north-west coast of America. The equipment of t!> • 
covery was suspended, and Vancouver resumed h p 
fessional career under his old captain, Sir AlanGtriiv"; 

The high prices obtained by the sailors of theft*'; 
tion and Discovery, at Canton, for the ill-select^ l "- 
worn furs which they had brought from the 1W* 
coast of America had attracted a horde of advent*" 
that region. Their inaccurate observations, pub!!' 1 '*' 
ignorant book and map compilers, had given ennr*^ 
the most inaccurate and contradictory accoonto c: 
coast. The discoveries of Cook had also stinml'^ 
Spaniards to resume their long-suspended BlllUj* * 
tivity. A survey of the north-west coast of Amen 0 
Spanish officers of marine was commenced in 1775. r 
prosecuted with intermissions for several years *J*^ 
and dexterity. In April, 1789, an attempt was my, 
some British subjects to establish themselves at N-'f 
the attempt gave umbrage to the Spanish officer («JfJ 
in the survey ; the settlement was forcibly brolcn J ' 
some commanders of British merchantmen fajj 1 : 
soners, and their vessels and cargoes seired. TV 
Spain yielded to the representations made by th< n ° : . 
resident, and at his request a letter address^ U' 
Spanish commandant at Nootka, instructing him ^ 
liver up possession of the country and buildinp ! ' " 
British officer by whom the letter should be delir- 
ium, was transmitted to the court of St. Jam«^) ^ 
Florida Blanca. The Discovery was again put in riff- 

?d tender/destined to 



sion : the Chatham, an arme 



pany her; and in March, 1791, Vancouver va<*?F ^ 
to command these vessels on an expedition to tti«r 



west coast of America. His instructions were, to 
the surrender of Nootka by the Spaniards : to make 
curate survey of the coast from the 30th degree o» , 
northwards ; and to impure after any' cOTrrmtinirtt ' ^ 
inlets, rivers, or lafies, between the coast and C^*,^ 
summers of 1792-93 were allowed for the execuH«t *■ 

X7fnV the ^"aSloS rf "«£ £d%£ A 
pleting the examination ol the ?5an^»vjcn ijisuf; 
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; completion of the survey, the vessel* were to return to 
inland by Cape Horn, and, if practicable, to examine the 
at coast of South America, from the south point of the 
ind of Chiloe, supposed to be about 44° S. fat., in order 
ascertain which was the most southern Spanish aettle- 
•nt, and what harbours there were south of that settle- 
;nt. 

The expedition sailed from Falmouth on the 1st of 
>til, 1791. The close of that year and the beginning of 
1 - were occupied in an examination of the Sandwich 
ands. On the Itith of March the vessels sailed for the 
ast of America, which they struck in 39° 27' N. lat. 
ey ran down the coast, examining it minutely, to 
x>tka, where the frank and honourable conduct of 
tadra. the Spanish commander, rendered the diplomatic 
rt of Vancouver's commission easy and agreeable. From 
>otka the expedition returned southward to San Fran- 
co de Munterez, examining more in detail the various 
Ids along the coast. When the season during which 
e operations of the survey could be carried on with 
J>ty terminated, Vancouver returned to the Sandwich 
lands. On the 29th of April he was again off the coast 
' America, near Cape Mendocino. He landed at Rocky 
-tint '.41° 2' N. lat.), discovered and taken possession of 
the Spaniards in 1775. Thence he ran along the shore 
Nootka, where the coast survey was resumed. Van- 
uver returned on the approach of winter to Owhyhee, 
id in 1794 again returned to the American coast, which 
' surveyed as far north as Cook's Inlet. Having con- 
uded this operation, he, in compliance with his instruc- 
>ns, sailed along the coast of South America, visiting the 
incipal Spanish settlements, and doubling Cape Horn, 
ought the Discovery into the Shannon on the 13th of 
ptember, 1795. During the whole of these operations 
e most cordial assistance and frank communications 
ire interchanged by Vancouver and the Spanish officers 
igaged in a simultaneous survey of the coast. 
Iu 1794 Vancouver had without solicitation been pro- 
oted to the rank of post-captain. He was paid off at the 
inclusion of his voyage, ana from that time till his death, 
Inch took place in May, 1798, he was incessantly busied 
Motrins his journals for publication. Before his death, 
1 the charts were completed, and the narrative printed 
id corrected as far as the 408th page of the third vo- 
me. The little that remained to be told was prepared 
r the press bv his brother John. Of all the pupils of 
)ok, George Vancouver approached nearest to his master 
accuracy and persevering energy. With the exception 
sixteen months, and the two years during which he was 
uy preparing his journals for the press, he was en- 
u?ed in active service till his death. The greater part of 
» survey of the north-west coast of America was per- 
nned in boats. The arduous sen ice undermined his 
institution, and on his return to England it was apparent 
at his death must b»a premature one. The same exact 
iforcement of discipline, and the same incessant care of 
ir health and comfort of his crew, which characterized 
aok,were also found in Vancouver. The narrative of his 
>yage is still the principal authority for the delineations 
the north-west coast of America : it is also an important 
trt of the evidence upon which the rival claims of the 
mted States and Great Britain to what is now called the 
ftson territory must be decided. 

Cook, Second and Third Voyages ; Vancouver, Voyage | 
Ditcovety to the North Pacific Ocean and round the 
odd; Humboldt, Esiai Politique tur la Nouville 
Wgne ; Biograpliie Univer telle.) 
VANCOUVER ISLAND. [Nohth Western Tkkhi- 

)HY.1 

VANDA, a genus of plants, which gives its name to the 
ibe Vandea?, of the natural family of Orclhdacea*. The 
»me is that of one of the species (Vanda Roxburgh) in 
Wxcrit, and which is commonly applied in Bengal to 
'her species. These are mostly very ornamental, like 
thers of the Indian epiphytal Orehidea?. From the warm 
"t» of Nepaal and the peninsula of India the species ex- 
•Ril into the islands of the Indian Ocean, and even into 
Tuna. 

V A\ DALE, ANTON, a learned Dutchman, was horn 
I 8th of November, 1G38. He was the son of a mer- 
and, in compliance with the wish of his parents, he 
fff»Kfed in mercantile occupations up to the thirtieth year 
hi* age. But the desire of knowledge which he had 
f . C, No. 1(30. 



felt ever since his childhoud induced him to abandon 
commerce and devote himself to the study of theology 
and medicine. After the completion of his studivs he 
took his degree of doctor of medicine ; but, besides his 
medical practice, he officiated for several years as a 
preacher among the Mennonites, until he was appointed 
physician to the hospital at Haarlem, where he remained 
until his death, on the 28th of November, 1708. 

Notwithstanding his medical practice, Van Dale never 
abandoned his theological studies, and he also devoted a 
great deal of his leisure to the study of Creek and Roman 
antiquities. His works, which are all of a theological and 
antiquarian nature, show great learning and critical skill, 
but they arc deficient in method and arrangement. They 
are all written in Latin, but the language is bad. and his 
works have ceased to be of much use. The following 
were at the time regarded as the mu.it important : — 
1, ' Dissertationes II. de Oraculis.' 1700, 4to. ; 2, ' De Originc 
et Progressu Idololatriae et Superstitionum,' 1C9G, lto. ; 
3, 'Dissertatio super Aristea de Septuaginta Interpretibus,' 
1705, 4to. Several other dissertations, as ' Super Sanchu- 
niathone,' and nine 'Dissertationes Antiquitaliuus et Mar- 
moribus cum Romanis turn Graecis insen ientes," were pub- 
lished after his death (1712 and 1713. 4to.). 

{Acta Eruditoruin ; Niceron, Mimoires des Honvntt 
Illtuitres; Jocher, All gem. Geiehrten-Uxic.) 

VANDALS. [Tei tomc Nations.] 

VANDELLI, DOMINIC, an Italian physician, who 
paid much attention to the study of natural history. His 
earliest contribution to natural history was a dissertation 
on some insects and marine zoophytes, accompanied with 
drawings. This was published at Padua, where he pro- 
bably graduated, with the title ' Dissertationes de Apor.i- 
thertnis, de nonnullis Insectis tcrrcstribus.et Zoophytis ma- 
rinis,' 4to., 1758. In 17G1 he published an account of 
some of the Confervas found in the hot-springs of Padua. 
He visited South America, and remained in Brazil some 
time, and on his return was appointed superintendent of the 
botanic garden at Lisbon. In 1768 he published an ac- 
count of the dragon-tree, and in 1771 a small work en- 
titled 4 Fasciculus Plantarum,' which he dedicated to Sir 
Joseph Banks. It was accompanied with four engravings 
of figures of plants. He also wrote against Haller, main- 
taining, in opposition to that distinguished anatomist, that 
the tendons and fibrous membranes generally possessed 
sensibility. This is said to have displeased Haller very 
much, who speaks of Vandelli *s labours very disparagingly. 
He also wrote some small papers on the actions of medi- 
cine and other subjects. He visited England at a very ad- 
vanced age, in the year 1815. He is since dead. He was 
a correspondent of Linna?us; and, at the suggestion of 
Browne, Linnaeus named a genus of Scropluilariaceous 
plants, in honour of him, Vandcllia. The species of thia 
genus are West Indian plants, and one of them, the 
V. prateusis, is known in Cayenne by the name of Wild 
Basil, and is esteemed a powerful vulnerary. 

(Haller, Bib. Bot., vol. ii. ; Bischoff, Lehrbuch dcr Bo- 
tanih ; Sir J. E. Smith.) 

VANDE'LLIA, a genus of plants of the natural family 
of Scrophulaiinea', so named from Vandelli. The genus 
Vandelha is distinguished by having a nearly equal calyx, 
which is 5-toothed or 5-parted. Corol tubular, with a 
5-eleft bilabiate limb. Stamens 4, didynamous, all fer- 
tile. Two lower filaments appendiculate, or gibbous at 
the base. Capsule globose, oblong, or linear ; 2-celled ; 
2-valved ; valves entire, membranous. The species are 
natives of warm parts of the world, such as India, Birma, 
China, and Brazil, forming smooth or hairy herbs, with 
tetragonal stems ; leaves opposite, usually toothed. Flowers 
axillary, opposite or in fascicles ; the upper ones generally 
racemose. The only species which has attracted any par- 
ticular notice is V. diffusa, a native of Brazil, thought to 
be found also in the peninsula of India. It is the Caa- 
etaica of Pison, and described by Dr. Hancock as emetic, 
and its decoction as useful in fevers and liver complaints. 
It was mentioned in the address of the Earl Stanhope, in 
1829, to the Medico-Botanical Society, that it might be- 
come a useful substitute for some of the purgatives now 

'""VENDER HELST, BARTHOLOMEW, a celebrated 
Dutch portrait painter, born at Haarlem in 1013, or, ac- 
cording to the • Museo Fiorentino.' in 1G01. He was one 
of the best portrait painters of his lime ami has by some 

Voi.. A.\ v I.-< Q 
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been compared with Vandyek. He excelled equally in 
the head and figure and in the accessories, which he 
painted with the fidelity of representation almost peculiar 
to the painters of his nation :• ne also coloured riohly and 
drew well. He painted likewise small historical pieces, 
and had great skill in landscape painting. 

In the town-house of Amsterdam there is a large picture 
by Vander Heist, containing twenty-four full-length por- 
traits of officers of the train-bands of that place, winch Sir 
Joshua Reynolds pronounced the finest picture in the 
town-house', and the best picture of portraits in the world. 
He says, 'This is perhaps the first picture of portraits in 
the world, comprehending more of those qualities which 
make a perfect portrait than any other I have ever seen : 
they are correctly drawn, both Heads and figures, and well 
coloured ; and have great variety of action, characters, and 
countenances, and those so lively, and truly expressing 
what they are about, that the spectator has nothing to 
wish for.' This picture is dated 1648. Vander Heist was 
still living in 1668: Pilkington and some others mention 
1670 as the date of his death ; Houbraken gives no date, 
and Nagler savs the date of his death is unknown. Vander 
Heist left a s'on, according to Houbraken, who painted 
battle-pieces and landscapes, but he was very inferior to 
his father. 

(Houbraken, (froote Schouhurgh der Rcderlandsche 
Knnstschilders, &c. ; Nagler, Neues Altgemeines Kumtler 
lexicon.) 

VANDER HE YD EN, JAN, a celebrated Dutch ar- 
chitectural painter, bc-n at Gorcum in 1637. He learnt 
originally of an obscure painter on glass, and commenced 
early without other instruction to paint pictures of old 
buildings, churches, palaces, and other architectural views. 
He is unrivalled for the representation of modem arclii- 
teeture: his pictures arc remarkable for their elaborate 
finish and the beautiful arrangement of their masses of 
light and shade ; and yet, through their admirable per- 
spective and harmony of colouring, they have all the soft- 
ness atid truth of nature, and in this respect are superior to 
the works of Canaletto. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds says that the works of Vander 
Heyden have • the effect of nature seen in a camera-ob- 
scura.' There are several of his works in this country. In 
the collection of Sir Robert Peel there is a very small 
view, on wood, of a street in Cologne, with figures by A. 
Vandervelde, which was purchased for 415 guineas. There 
is also in the collection of Lord Ashburnham a small town 
view, on wood, with twenty figures by A. Vandervelde, 
which was sold for 600V. It "was taken by the French, and 
was placed for some time in the Louvre, but was sent 
back to Holland at the general restoration of the works of 
art carried off by the French to their rightful owners. 
There is likewise in the Bridcewatcr Gallery an excellent 
specimen of the works of Vander Hevden. A. Vandervelde 
painted figures in many of Vander Heyden's pictures, and 
after that painter's death he was assisted by Lingelbach. 
One of his best pic tures is a view of the town-house of Am- 
sterdam : it is now in the Louvre. He painted also views 
of the Royal Exchange ot London, and of the London 
Monument. 

Vander Heyden was a mechanic as well as a painter, and 
he is said by some Dutch writers to have been the in- 
ventor of fire-engines. This is however not sufficiently 
attested ; yet he is known to have been a great improver 
of those machines, both in their efficiency and portability. 
He published, in 1690, a book in folio upon the subject, 
with illustrations drawn and etched bv himself; and he 
was appointed by the authorities of Amsterdam to the 
office or director of the fire-engines of that city, with an 
annual salary. This appointment interfered with Vander 
Heyden's time for painting: he executed several good 
pictures after it notwithstanding. 

(Houbraken, Groote Srhouburgh, ; Descamps, La Vie 
des Peintres F/amands, &c. ; YVaagen, K'unstw* rhe und 
Kiinstler in England und Pari*. ) 

VANDER MEER, JAN. There were apparently 
three Dutch painters of this name, but the accounts of 
them do not agree ; some writers relate of only two artists 
what others relate of three. 

Jan Vander Meer, the old, was born at Rotterdam in 
1627. He painted in various styles, but excelled chiefly, 
according to D'Argenville, in small landscapes with 
figures and in sea-pieces, in which he displayed a perfect 



knowledge or the construction of ships. This acttnn; a, 
however been questioned, fur Vander Meer pain>! b 
torical pieces and portraits, and is said afw to >r 
painted some battle-pieces ; and it is not probahle t!-v.- 
same painter should practise in so many different 
According to Houbraken, he visited Italy andsptn: ■- 
years in Rome. In 1664 he was dean of the ru:"' 
painters in Amsterdam, and was at one time in ifflu-i 
cumstances : he purchased a picture of De Heem ft*J»' 
florins, which eventually proved of great service tots: 
In 1672, when nearly all his property was de- 
stroyed or stolen by the French at Utrecht, he pn.- 
this picture to the Prince of Orange, who pan :.: 
situation under the government, and in 1674 eru: .' 
a counsellor. The landscapes and other small • :■- 
attributed to this painter are executed in a light it,: • 
manner, but are too blue in the distances. Accivir; 
Van Eynden and Vander Willigen, in their ' Hi*.." 
National Art,' Vander Meer painted only history mi y 
trait. The date of his death is not known. 

Jan Vander Meer, the young, a relation ot ml * 
cording to some, the son of the preceding «a* 
1656. He was first instructed by the elder Vand-r v- 
and after his death he became the scholar of N. rkr - 
in whose style he executed a few pictures, hut he p. ' 
chiefly landscapes with sheep and goats. His hx». 
are excellent, and in painting sheep, which prete;: 
in his pictures, he has not been equalled by wj - 
countrymen : he seldom painted horses or cattle. .". 
celled also in making pen-and-ink drawings, *to J 
shaded very skilfully with Indian-ink. He elclwffi«. rr > 
a few plates in a very masterly manner. He di*?R !?* 
in great poverty, brought on by intemperate lisW* s 
of the pictures attributed to tlie elder Vander WtfW 



been 



The 



most likely painted by the younger, 
e supposed third artist of this n 



name » h 



writers called John, and by others Jacob, and >hf ~ 
fortune said to have happened to the elder Vanik ..•< 
at Utrecht is related of this artist, but the account'- 
discrepant to enable us to say decidedly whetkf 
were three or only two artists of this name. 

(Houbraken, Urwde Srhouburgh, &c. ; D'.V^' 
Abr'cgi de la Vie des plus fameux Peintres, &c-' t 
Neurx Allgemeines Riinstler Lexicon.) 

VANDERMEULEN, ANTONY FRANCIS, »* 
brated Flemish landscape and battle painter, bom tt - 
seisin 1634. He was the scholar of Peter Saiy 
painted some good battles in the style of his m^ 1 ' 
still very young. Some of these pictures were su' ' 
French minister Colbert, who invited Vamlcroww" 
Paris, and held out such hopes to him that ht'^ 
to leave his own country and settle in the French «4" 
where he was allowed a pension of 2UO0 franc* n - 
XIV., besides being paid handsomely for hi* 
pension was afterwards increased to wXX) franc*. 

Vandermeulen accompanied Louis XIV. to the ■ c 
lands in some of his campaigns, and made drawn;.'- \ 
the fortified places visited by the king or his anm - 
all the sieges, battles, and engagements in whuti ■ - 
successful. The pictures painted from these - 
highly valued both for their faithful represent^ 
localities and for their correct costume. He CI „ 
in horses which he designed with great spirit. Hi> < 1 . 
tion was free and his colouring generally ,,\,'. . • 
landscapes are rather too green in tone : hi* h« IulI " ;v 
the style of Van Uden and WUdens. 

Vandermeulen's principal works, twenty-nine mo _ , 
were in the Chateau de Marly. There are i»* °j 
them in the Louvre and many others at Versulle* ; 
pictures are mostly of a large size: they ^ 
coloured from his designs by his scholars, Martm t;^. 
Baudouin, and Bonnart, but were all finished y ' 
The best arc views of Luxembourg and Fontaine^ 1 
Entrance of Louis XIV. into Arias, Dinant, an* 1 

.... i lL t. _ tf P.intOt •' 



city, and the Passage of the King over the P 0 " 1 '.'^,, <■< 
Vandermeulen was a member of the highest cJt« ^ 
French Academy. He was the friend o! l*J» ^ 
after the death of his first wife he married * ""f^'^i.r 

fiainter, who by her misconduct is said to ^'p^. .< 
uisband prematurely to the grave. He dW ■ ... ... C 



1690. Many of his pictures and designs bay , 
graved ; the prints after his works amount » 
one hundred and forty. 
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Peter ""Vandermculen, the brother of Charles Antony, 
Hinted borne buttles for William III. of England : he came 
j this country in 1G7U. He was originally a sculptor. 
V D' Argenville, Abrigf de la Vie tirs plut fameux Pein- 

VANDERMONDE, a French mathematician and phi- 
>sonher, was boni in Pari*, in 1735, and during his ehild- 
oou, his health being delicate, his father, a physician of 
uulreties, caused him to be early taught to sing, in the 
ope that, by the exercise of his voice, hi* lungs might 
<<iuire strength. 

When he was thirty years of age he was introduced 
o Fontaine, in whose society he felt so much pleasure 
hat he became his pupil, and immediately applied all the 
lowers of hi* mind to the study of mathematics. In this 
M appears to have succeeded so far. that on being recora- 
nendetl by his friend Dusejour to propose himself as a 
audidate for admission to the Academic des Sciences, he 
>repared a memoir on the resolution of algebraic equa- 
mns, which he read at a sitting of that learned body in 
1771. Having been elected, he subsequently presented 
-evera] other memoirs on mathematical subjects : among 
l.ese ru»y be mentioned one entitled ' Recherche* analy- 
ses sur les Irrationelles dune nouvelle especc,' and 
mother on the elimination of unknown quantities. 

Yarulcruionde had always a decided taste for music, and 
luring several years he made it a particular object of 
tudy. Having analysed the works of the be>t musicians 
it' the time, lie came to the conclusion that the whole art 
vas founded on one general law, by which, with the aid of 
iiatLiematical processes, it would be possible for any per- 
011 to become a composer ; and he explained the nature 
if has method before the Acadetnie in 1788, and again in 
i7!0. His two rue moires were submitted to the consider- 
ilion of certain members who were appointed to examine 
hem; and though a favourable report was made by Gliick, 
Pinliilor, and Piccini, the opinions were not unanimous: 
the mathematicians are said to have found in the me- 
lnuires too much music, and the musicians too much 
mathematics. 

The versatility of his taste and talent led Vandermonde 
next to the study of chemistry; and becoming connected 
with Lavoisier, Monge, and Berthollet, he was engaged 
lor a time in making experiments on the gases and on the 
i>m position of iron and steel. 

A her the death of Vaucanson, Vandermonde was 
ippointed to the direction of a conservatory or museum 
i»r arts and manufactures which had been formed by that 
~t\ilo*opher ; and considering it as a collection which 
: taiiht be made highly useful to the country, he spared no 
ainsor expense to augment it with models of all the dif- 
•. "rerit machines which he could procure. This was the 
riinnal of the ' Conservatoire pour les Arts ct Metiers,' 
wvhich was afterwards removed to the Abbaye St. Martin. 

rYom a conversation with M. Senovert, the translator of 
-Stewart's ' Philosophy of the Human Mind,' he was 
induced to study that branch of science; and applying 
l">ira(*lf to it with his usual ardour, he was soon above the 
I of his countrymen in his knowledge of that intricate 
iubject. On the formation of the Ecole Normale he was 
appointed, in 1795, professor of political economy in that 
.rj»titution, and in the same year he was appointed to the 
tint class of the ' Institut.' 

At the breaking out of the Revolution Vandermonde 
entered into the clubs which were then formed, purely, it 
M said, as a philosopher, that he might study the characters 
! the men who distinguished themselves in those turbu- 
lent times, and without taking any active part in the mea- 
•ures which were then put in practice. 

He exhausted his private fortune in advancing the 
objects of the museum which had been committed to his 
care ; and being paid, like other public functionaries, in 
a>-signats, the depreciation of these reduced him to poverty. 
He died of a vomiting of blood, on the 1st of Jauuary, 
1796. 

His works consist only of the tnemoires. which are 
printed in the volumes of the Acadetnie des Sciences. 
His lively imagination seems to have carried him too 
rapidly from one subject to another to permit him to 
acqoire a profound knowledge of any ; and thus the re- 
nutation which he acquired during his life may be said to 
have terminated at his death, or to have survived only for 
a time in the memory of his friends. 



VANDER VELDE, ADRIAN. This celebrated painter 

was born at Amsterdam in 1639, and showed great ability 
for drawing at an early age. He became the scholar of 
John Wvnants, with whom he remained some years. 
Adrian Vandervelde excelled in landscapes, in cattle, and 
in small figures, and was of great assistance to many of the 
most distinguished painters of his time by embellishing 
their pictures with figures, and thus adding greatly to their 
value. He painted figures in the pictures of Wynants, 
Vander Hejden, Ruysdael, Hobbema, Moucheron, and 
others. Vandervelde executed likewise some historical 



pieces, in which he was very successful ; he painted a 
Taking down from the Cross, for a Roman Catholic church 
at Amsterdam, in which the figures, though less than life, 
were of a considerable size ; and he left several other 
works of a similar description unfinished at his death in 
1672, in only his 33rd year. Considering the early age at 
which he died, his pictures are very numerous, yet they are 
sold for very high prices. 

Adrian \ andervelde was well acquainted with the hu- 
man figure, and also with everything else that he painted. 
He was extremely industrious, and was constant in his re- 
course to nature in the studies of all his works: the various 
effects of light upon the trees and other objects of his 
landscapes, both in the morning and evening scenes, are 
remarkably true to nature, and arc managed with perfect 
| mastery of his materials. He is distinguished also for the 
extreme delicacy of drawing of all the objects which he 
I represented. 

VANDER VELDE or VANDEVELDE, WILLIAM, 
called the Old, to distinguish him from his sou of the same 
name, a very celebrated marine painter, was born at Leyden 
in 1610. Of his early studies little is known, but he appears 
as a boy to have been bred to the sea ; and it w as during 
the voyages of his youth that he acquired his love for the 
sea and his knowledge of ships, which was eventually of 
Mich eminent service to him as a marine painter. He dis- 
tinguished himself early by some drawings of sea-fights, 
and he was in consequence commissioned hy the States of 
Holland, in 1666, to accompany admiral De Ruyter on 
board the Dutch fleet, for the purpose of making designs 
of whatever engagements might take place between the 
Dutch and English fleets. He made some admirable 
drawings of the great engagement which took place off 
Ostend, in June of that year. By these and other designs 
he acquired such a reputation that he was invited in 1675 
to England by Charles II., w ho granted him a pension of 
100/. per annum, with the title of painter of sea-fights to 
the king. He is said to have been so zealous in the ser- 
vice of Charles, as to be ungrateful to his country : he led 
the English fleet to burn Sc helling. 

Vandevelde did not paint his designs : they were gene- 
rally executed with a pen upon paper fixed upon canvas, 
upon parchment, or upon white prepared canvas ; he also 
executed some in black and white : every part is drawn 
and made nut with a knowledge and precision unrivalled 
in that style. Some of his designs were painted in oil by 
his son, who lived with liim in this country, and received 
from the king also a pension of 100/. per annum for that 
express purpose. A copy of the following privy-seal was 

Eurchased among the papers of Pepys, and was given by 
ir. Rawlinson, the antiquary, to Vertue, the engraver: — 
' Charles the Second, by the grace of God, Sec., to our dear 
cousin, prince Rupert, and the rest of our commissioners 
for executing the place of lord high-admiral of England, 
greeting. Whereas we have thought fitt to allow the sa- 
lary of one hundred pounds per annum unto William Van- 
develde the elder, for taking and making draughts of sea- 
fights ; and the like salary of one hundred pounds per an- 
num unto William Vandevelde the younger, for putting 
the said draughts into colours for our particular use ; our 
will and pleasure is, and wee do hereby authorise and re- 
quire roil to issue your orders for the present and future 
establishment of the said salaries to the aforesaid William 
Vandevelde, the elder, and William Vandevelde, the 
younger, to be paid unto them and cither of them during 
our pleasure ; and for so doing these our letters shall be 
your sufficient warrant and discharge. Given under our 
privy-seal at our pallace of Westmiuster, the 20th day of 
February, in the 26th year of our reign.' Alter the death 
of Charles, James continued the jnuision. 

He witnessed many of the fights that he drew: he at- 
tended the engagement at Solebay in a small vessel by 
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order of the duke of York. He dieil in London and was 
buried iu St, James's Churchyard ; the following in- 
scription was engraved on his tombstone: — ' Mr. William 
Vgnde-velde, senior, late painter of sea-fights to their ma- 
jesties king Charles II. and kin? James, dyed 1693.' 

VANDER VELDE, WILLIAM, the Younger, was 
greatly superior to his father, and is accounted the best 
marine-painter that ever lived. He was born at Amster- 
dam in 1633, and was taught by his father until he came 
lo England, when he was placed with Simon de Vlieger, a 
clever ship -painter. Young Vandervclde came early to 
this country, and lived probably with his father at Green- 
wich : he died in London in 1707. The works of the 
younger Vandervclde are very valuable : the best of them 
Are in England. His calms and his storm-pieces are 
equally excellent, and they are all remarkable for their de- 
licacy of drawing and transparency of colouring. Walpole 
says of him, 4 William V andevelde, the son, was the 
greatest man that has appeared in this branch of painting; 
the palm is not less disputed with Raphael for history, 
than with Vandevelde lor sea-pieces. Annibal Caracci 
and Mr. Scott have not surpassed those chieftains.' 

The younger Vandervclde left a son of the same name, 
who also painted sea-pieces, and made good copies of the 
w orks of his lather, lie died in Holland. Both the Van- 
derveldes sat to Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

(Houbraken, Gmotc Schoubnrgh, &c: Descamps, La 
Vie des Peintres Flamunds, &c. , Walpole, Anecdotes of 
Painting in England.) 

VANDER WERFF, ADRIAN. This celebrated painter 
was bom of a good family at Kralinger Ambacht near 
Rotterdam, in 1059. He studied first with Cornelius 
Picolett, a good portrait painter, but at the age of thirteen 
was placed with Eglon Vander Neer, with whom he re- 
mained four years, and made such progress as to render 
his master great assistance in lus works. At the early age 
of seventecu Vander Werff set up for himself as a portrait 
punter at Rotterdam. He painted small portraits in oil, 
in the style of Netscher: he however soon got tired of this 
branch, and took to lustorical painting ; and he was re- 
markably successful in disposing of his first pictures. 
Perhaps no painter ever rose more steadUy to fortune than 
Vander Werff; every year added to his wealth and to his 
reputation. He painted a picture for an East India mer- 
chant of the name of Steen at Amsterdam, where he had 
been w ith his master Vander Neer, which w as apparently 
the making of his fortune. It attracted the attention of 
and was puicliased by the elector John William of the 
Pfalz, when passing through Amsterdam ; and when that 
prince was at Rotterdam in 1690, he visited Vander Werff, 
and orderd tw o pictures of him : his own portrait, for the 
grand-duke of Tuscany, and a Judgment of Solomon, 
which pictures he requested Vander Werff to bring to him 
in person to Dusseldorf, in the following year. Vander 
Werff took the pictures, and the elector was so well 
■satisfied with them, that he wished to take the painter into 
his service, and offered hirn a noble salary : Vander Werff 
however consented to (five up only six mouths in the year to 
the elector, and was allowed a sa'lary of 4000 florins, but 
it was raised to 6000 upon his afterwards consenting to 
devote nine months in the year to the prince, who pre- 
sented him with his portrait set in diamonds, and honoured 
him with knighthood for him and his heirs. He purchased 
also at a high price the w orks which Vander Werff executed 
during the remaining three months of the year. 

Vander Werff received very high prices for his pictures. 
After the death of the elector in 1716, he was at liberty to 
dispose of them to whom he pleased ; and in the following 
year, 1717, he sold three to one nobleman for 10,000 florins, 
a Judgment of Paris for 5500 florins, a Holy Family for 
'2500 florins, and a Magdalen for 2000 florins. In the 
year after he sold another Judgment of Paris for 5000 
florins, and a Flight into Egypt for 4000 florins : shortly 
afterwards he sold to an English gentleman ten pictures 
for 33,000 florins ; and after his death, a painting of the 
Prodigal Son was sold for 5500 florins. He died in 1722. 

The pictures, or the greater part of them, painted by 
Vander Werff for the elector John William, which formed 
part of the Dusseldorf collection, are now in the Pinako- 
thek at Munich, where there arc twenty-nine paintings by 
Vander Werff, including the Fifteen Mysteries of the Roman 
Church, and many of his best pieces. The Ecce Homo, 
ccmtainjng m&ay amall figures, painted in 1098 ; Abra- 



ham with Sarah and Agar, painted in 1699; and a Mi,-, 
dalen iu the Wilderness, painted in 1707, are remarua 
works, equally excellent in composition, drawing, coWv 
and execution, and are perhaps unequalled for theirdetai 
and elaborate finish ; yet through an artificial cbuKMs- 
they liavc a cold and inanimate effect, which nt? 
detracts from the gratification the spectator miehr n 
expected to experience in contemplating such etqmr 
works of art. Sir Joshua Reynolds saw most of thctocv 
at Dusseldorf before the collection at that place ■ 
purchased by the late king of Bavaria, and in his ' Jocw 
to Flanders and Holland' he has made some renuA. 
these pictures, which define admirably the beanbeu 
defects of this painter. He says : — * His pictures, »t*te 
great or small, certainly afford but little pleaaut (( 
their want of effect it is worth a painter's while t« 
into the cause. One of the principal causes aw*..-- 
me, his having entertained an opinion that the light « i 
picture ought to he thrown solelyon the figures, and k. 
or none on the ground or sky. This gives great wife* 
to the effect, and is so contrary to nature and the pav 
of those painters with whose works he was snrrwi*-. 
that we' cannot help wondering how he fell into Ui»a» 
take. In describing Vanderwerf 's manner, were 1 1« 
ih.il all the parts everywhere melt into each otbtr : 
might naturally be supposed that the effect would t* » 
high degree of softness ; but it is notoriously the eortn.' 
and I think for the reason that has been given; twte 
has the appearance of ivory or plaster, or some other la- 
substance. What contributes likewise to give th»*** 
ness, is a want of transparency in his colouring, tim to 
admitting little or no reflection of light. He han» 
defect which is often found in Rembrandt, that o/auat 
his light only a single spot. However, to do him 
his figures and his heads are generally well dram, ^ 
his drapery is excellent ; perhaps there are io hi» ptc* 
as perfect examples of drapery as are to be found » 
other painter's works whatever.' 

(Houbraken, Groote Schouburgh dtr Ntdertus* 
Konstschildert, Stc.) 

VANDER WEYDE, ROGER, 
of Brussels, born in the latter part 
He was, according to Van Mander, u- 
the style of design of the Flemish painters; be diwstw* 
considerably of its Gothic manner, was correct in his po- 
tions, and was very successful in expression. He painty 
trait and history : there are, or were, four very cdrfo-' 
pictures by him in the town- hall of Brussels, illustrt-'. 
remarkable acts of justice. One represents a tithe* 
his death-bed putting to death his guilty ton; 
account describes it as Archambald, prince of B**-* 
putting his nephew and heir to death, for havin? 
a maid of that country : the expression of sorrow w ■ 
face of the old man is said to be excellent. 

There was also in a church of the Virjrin at 
Descent from the Cross, by Vander Weyde, w ™ f 
highly valued. It was sent to Spain by command 
king of Spain, and a copy of it, by Michael Cocxi*. {« 
in its place at Louvaine. Vander Weyde died in 1**', 
the prime of life, of an epidemic disease which caffl^ ■• 
many people. Van Mander aaya that he amaiaed """f^ 
able wealth, and spent much on the poor. Two jSyj 




gold grounds, in the gallery of the Louvre, one; 
and the other of the Virgin Mary, numbered &!•» 
and said in the catalogue to be by an unknown aru*. 
according to Dr. Waagen (Art and ArtuU* P***. 
the hand of Vander Weyde. He praises the <*F<"* 
and the colouring. ^ 
(Van Mander, Het Leven der Schildert; ^ 
Kunsttrerke und Kiin$tler in England und Paru-I 
VAN DIEM EN'S LAND. [Tasmania] . Irft 
VANDYCK, SIR ANTONY. Thia great P? n,t ' 
born at Antwerp, March 22nd, 1509. His {t f** „ r9 
glass-painter of Hertogenbosch (Boia-le-Duc «»• P ,.j 
son his earliest instruction in drawing ; he wM . l ^> t ff 
also by his mother, who painted landscapes, »" d * . ,„ 
skilfuf in embroidery. Before he became the »«J * 
Rubens, Vandyck is said to have been pi** 1 *' % 
Balen. With Rubens he made such proK"*s fJ 
intrusted with the execution of some of hi* ,. 



soon 



sketches, and, according to a common but P* 0 l- j <;.» 
rect report, to excite his jealousy. Rubens h" ** ^ 
credit of having been actuated by j" 
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lied Vandyck to confine himself to portrait painting, and 
i visit Italy for the purpose of studying the works of 
tian ar:d other great Italian masters. Walpole enter- 
ined a more rational view : he supposes that Vandyck 
;Uthe hopelessness of surpassing or even equalling his 
rest master in his own line, and that he voluntarily 
cvoted his chief attention to portrait. If Rubens recom- 
aended Vandyck to visit Italy, it was clearly for Vandyck's 
tenefit, and his following that advice shows that he saw 
ully the advantages to be derived from such a visit, of 
rhich Rubens himself was an excellent example. The 
mmediate came of Rubens's reputed jealousy of his scholar 
» accounted for by a variously-told anecdote. Diepen- 
•eck, another of Rubens's scholars, is said to have been 
•ashed by one of his companions against the great picture 
't' the Descent from the Cross, upon a part that was still 
»et, and to have done it considerable damage, which was 
icmever so well repaired by Vandyck, that Rubens is 
(•ported to have been at first better pleased with that part 
if the picture after the accident than before it ; but upon 
be circumstance bei ng related to him, to have become 
ealous of Vandyck, and to have repainted the part again 
umself. Another version of the story says that this acci- 
lent increased his esteem for Vandyck. Whatever may 
« the real statement of the case, Rubens and Vandyck 
ppcar to have parted on the best of terms. Vandyck 
•resented Ruben* with two historical pictures, an Ecce 
iomo and Christ in the Garden of Olives, and a portrait 
>f Rubens's second wife : he was presented in return by 
tnbens with one of his most beautiful horses. 

At the age of twenty Vandyck set out for Italy, but de- 
»yed some time at Brussels, fascinated by the charms of a 
«a*ant girl of Savelthem, who persuaded, him to paint two 
•ictures for the church of her native place— a St. Martin 
m horseback, painted from himself, and the horse given 
iim by Rubens ; and a Holy Family, for which the girl 
ind b*r parents were models. In Italy he spent some time 
i V cnice and in Genoa, where he painted many excellent 
lort-waiK From Genoa he went to Rome, where he was 
•l*o much patronized, and lived in great style. A portrait 
it « aiiimi! Bentivoglio, painted at this time, is one of 
us masterpieces : it is in the Pitti Palace, and hangs near 
he celebrated portrait of Leo X. by Raphael, and is in 
very respect an admirable picture. Vandyck was known 
n fcfcorae as the Pittore Cavalieresco. He avoided the so- 
icty of his countrymen, who were men of low and intem- 
perate habit*. They had formed themselves into a well- 
m»wn soeiety railed the Schilder-Bent, and annoyed Van- 
yclc so much that he was obliged to leave Rome and re- 
nm to Genoa about 1625. Germans were also admitted 
ito this society : it was not broken up until the year 1720. 
Vhilst at Genoa Vandyck received an invitation to go to 
'aJenno; whither he went, and he painted there portraits 
f Prince Philibert of Savoy, the viceroy, and other dis- 
ngxuahed persons ; also the celebrated painter Sophonisba 
inguisciola, then in her 92nd year. He remained only a 
hort time in Sicily, being driven away by the plague. He 
etumed to Genoa, and thence to his own country. 

Vandyck's first picture after his return to Antwerp was 

St Angustin, for the church of the Auguatines in that 
"lace, by which he established his reputation as one of the 

rst paintera of his time. He painted several other excel- 
<znt historical pictures, but acquired greater fame by his 
• ortraits. He was in high favour with his old master Rubens, 
rbo is said to have offered him his eldest daughter in mar- 
iage, but Vandyck declined upon the plea that he intended 
o return shortly to Rome, or really, as some say, because 
ic was in love with the step-mother. From Antwerp Van- 
lyck went to the Hague by the invitation of the prince of 
)range, Frederick of Nassau, and painted many portraits 
f the principal personages at that court. Whilst at the 
[ague he heard of the great love of the arts of Charles I., 
nd he came to England with the hope of being introduced 
> the king. His hopes not being realized, he went to 
aria, and not being more successful in that place, he re- 
irncd to his own country. Charles however, having 
lortly afterwards seen the portrait of the musician Nic. 
.ant ere, director of the music of the king's chapel, re- 
uested 8ir Kenelm Digby, who had sat to Vandyck, to in- 
i to him to come again to England. He came to England 
bout 1632; wa* lodged by the king nt Blacklriars ; was 
nighted in that year, and in the year following, 1633, he 
■as granted an annual pension of 200/. for life, with the 



title of painter to his majesty, besides being handsomely 
paid for his works. There is a note in Walpole of a sum of 
280/. paid to Vandyck by the king, for various pictures in 
1632. For a simple whole length the king paid 25/., but 
other people appear to have paid more, walpole says, 
•Vandyck had 40/. for a half, and 60/. for a whole length ; 
a more rational proportion than that of our present painters, 
who receive an equal price for the most insignificant part 
of the picture.' 

Vandyck was indefatigable in his application ; he painted 
a portrait in a day. He often detained people who sat to 
him to dinner, that he might have an opportunity of study- 
ing their countenances, and he retouched their portraits 
again in the afternoon. He kept a great table, and was of 
most expensive habits ; he was also fond of music, and was 
libera] to musicians. In the summer he lived at Eltham 
in Kent. Buckeridge, in his ' Essay towards an English 
School,' speaking of vandyck, says, 4 He always went mag- 
nificently dressed, had a numerous and gallant equipage, 
and kept so good a table in his apartment, that few pnnces 
were more visited or better served.' This luxurious and 
sedentary life destroyed his constitution and wasted his 
means. He endeavoured to repair his fortunes by the 
absurd study of alchemy and the Bearch of the philoso- 
pher's stone : a pursuit in which he was probably en- 
couraged, says Walpole, by the example of his friend Sir 
Kenelm Digby. 8hortly before he died, the king bestowed 
on Vandyck, for a wife, Mary, daughter of the unfortunate 
Lord Ruthven, earl of Gowry. Not long after they were 
married, he went with his wife to Paris, 4 in hopes,' says 
Walpole, 4 of being employed in some public work ;' but 
after remaining there for a short time, and seeing no pro- 
spects of success, he returned to London, and, still bent 
upon executing some public work, he proposed to the king, 
by Sir Kenelm Digby, to paint the walls of the Banquct- 
ing-house at Whitehall with the history and procession of 
the Order of the Garter. He made a design, with which the 
king is said to have been pleased, but he demanded such a 
large sum for the carrying it into execution (80,000/., pro- 
bably a misprint for 8000/.), that it was judged unreason- 
able ; and whilst the king was treating with nim for a less 
sum, the project was put an end to by the death or Vandyck : 
he died in London, in 1641, in the 42nd year of his age ; and 
was buried in St. Paul's Cathedral, near the tomb of John 
of Gaunt. He left one daughter by his wife Mary Ruthven, 
who married Mr. Stepney, who rode in the horse-guards on 
their first establishment by Charles II. Notwithstanding 
his expensive habits, he died worth about 20,000/. 

Vandyck is generally allowed to dispute the palm with 
Titian in portrait painting, and he is by some accounted 
upon the whole superior to him. He was inferior to Titian 
in richness and warmth of colouring, but surpassed him in 
perhaps every other respect. Vandyck is unrivalled for the 
delicacy of drawing and beauty of his hands ; he was perfect 
master of drawing and of chiaroscuro ; he was admirable 
in draperies ; and with simplicity of expression and grace 
of attitude, he combined both dignity and individuality. 
His portraits generally impress us with the feeling that he 
has not only selected the most suitable attitude for the 
figure, but that he has also chosen the best view of the 
countenance. His latest works are executed in a careless 
though masterly manner, but some of his earliest portraits, 
particularly some of those painted in Italy, combine with 
his own masterly style of design the exquisite finish of 
Holbein. 

Although Vandyck has acquired his great name by his 
portraits, he painted also many excellent historical pieces, 
and he never at any time ceased to paint pictures in this 
line ; they are however very inferior to his portraits : they 
want generally both feeling and expression. His best his- 
torical picture, in the opinion of Sir Joshua Reynolds, is 
the Crucifixion between the two Thieves, at the church of 
the Recollets at Mechlin, of which he says, 4 This per- 
haps is the most capital of all his works, in respect to the 
variety and extensiveness of the design, and the judicious 
disposition of the whole. In the efforts which the thieves 
make to disengage themselves from the cross, he has suc- 
cessfully encountered the difficulty of the art; and the ex- 
pression of grief and resignation in the Virgin is admirable. 
This picture, upon the whole, may be considered as one of 
the first pictures in the world, and gives the highest idea of 
Vandyck's powers : it shows that he had truly a genius for 
history-painting, if it had not been taken off by portraits. 
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Vandyck a pictures arc very numerous, almost as much 
so as those of Rubens. Many of the best of them are in 
this country, at Windsor Castle, at Hampton Court, at 
Wilto-i Houae. and at Blenheim, and in many other private 
collections. His masterpiece, in the opinion of Walpole, is 
the dramatic portrait of the Earl of Strafford and his secre- 
tary Sir Thomas Maimvaring, at Wentworth House. There 
is one also at Blenheim of this subject, which Dr. Waagen 
praises very highly ; Walpole however says that the pic- 
ture at Wentworth House is infinitely superior to it. At 
Wilton House there are twenty-five pictures by Vandyck, 
and it is here, says Walpole, that Vandyck is upon his 
throne ; and the great portrait of riiilip, earl of Pembroke, 
with hjs family, says the same writer. ' though damaged, 
would serve alone as a school of this master.' Charles L 
was painted several times by Vandyck, sometimes on horse- 
back, and he repeated some of the portraits of him : they are 
among his best works. Among his more interesting works 
also is the series of portraits of the most eminent artists and 
others his contemporaries at Antwerp, painted in small in 
chiaroscuro, before he left Antwerp for the Hague. The 
originals were never collected, but they were etched and 
have been published together, to the number of one hun- 
dred, three times, under the following titles — 4 It-ones Viro- 
rum doctorum, pictorum, chaleographorum, &c. numero 
centum, ab Antonio Vandyck. pictorc ad vivum exprcssa; 
tt ejus suraptu *ri incisae Antverpise.' Vandyck etched 
some of the plates himself. 

The superb head of Gevartius, as it is called, in the 
National Gallery in London, attributed to Vandyck, is 
supposed by some critics to have been painted by Rubens. 
Pas*avant and Dr. Waagen arc both of this opinion, but 
they think that the rest of the picture is the work of Van- 
dyck. Dr. Waagen has observed that this picture can- 
not be the portrait of Caspar Gevartius, the friend of 
Rubens, lor he was not born until 1393, and it represents 
a man between 50 and GO; and that if it represents the 
canon John Gevartius it cannot have been painted by 
Vandyck, for he died in 1623, whilst Vandyck was in 
Italy ; nor can it have been painted by him before he 
went to Italy, for it is not the production of a young 
hand. If it be the head of John Gevartius, it must have 
been painted by Rubens. 

(Houbraken, Uroote Schoubttrgh, &c. ; Descamps, La 
I 'ie dei PeiiUret Flamundu, &c. ; Walpole, Anecdotes of 
Painting in England ; Passavant, Kunstreite durch Eng- 
land und Belgien ; Waagen, Kunstuxrhc und Kunstler in 
England una Paris.) 

VANE, SIR HENRY, the Younger, was born about 
the year 1G12. He was descended from an antient family 
in the county of Kent, and was the eldest son of Sir Henry 
Vine of Hadlow in Kent, knight, comptroller of the house- 
hold and secretary of state to King Charles I. He received 
the first part of his education at Westminster School. 
About the sixteenth year of his age Sir Henry Vane be- 
came a gentleman commoner of Magdalen Hall, Oxford : 



but Wood says, that when he should have matriculated as 
a member of the University, and taken the oaths of alle- 
giance and supremacy, he quitted his gown, put on a cloak, 
and studied notwithstanding for some time in that hall. 
On leaving Oxford he spent some time in France, and 
more in Geneva, where he contracted an unconquerable 
aversion towards the government and liturgy of the Church 
of England. After his return home, his father, being then 
comptroller of the household and a privy councillor, was 
greatly displeased on discovering the heterodox state of 
his son's opinions. The interference of Laud in the work 
of recalling him to the doctrines of the Church of England 
produced the effect of confirming him in his sectarianism. 
In 1035 he went, for conscience sake, to the infant colony 
of New England, where he remained about two years. On 
his return to England he married ; and, through his father's 
inter cat, was joined with Sir William Russell in the office 
Of treasurer of the navy. In 1040 he was knighted. He 
:>at for tiie borough of "Kingston-upon-Hull in the parlia- 
ment vvluch met at Westminster, April 13, 1040. aud again 
in the Lontr Parliament, which began November 3, the 
same year. During Stratford's trial young Vane, in search- 
ing for some papers for his father, found in his father's 
cabinet some notes, which were used as material evidence 
ngairiht Strafford on the trial. Having been appointed 
suit, treasurer of the navy, and considering the fees, which 
by reason of the war amounted to nearly 30,000/. a year, 



as too much for a private subject, he gav? uphisjeir.. 
w hich he hail for life from Charles I., to the laruamo]'.. 
desiring that 2000/. a year should go to a i eputy »bc-a> 
had bred to the business. When the Inde iende'r.t,,;,-^ 
up, he declared himself one of their leadtrs. II* ii 
approve of the force put upon the parliament by the- 
nar of the king's execution, w ithdrawing for >oaic -j. 
from public affairs. 

Upon the establishment of the Commo: wealth, it Fr> 
ruary, 104S-9, he was appointed one of the council of^ 
and in 1052 he was for a time president of the imkuj- 
cil, and also at the same time one of the commis»;&:- j 
the navy. On the 9th of January, 1019-31). he nud. .■ 
Report to the House of Commons from thi (.'eraai'.tt: i.- 
pointed to consider of the manner of electing futur<Pi.-- 
ments. Towards the end of 1G51 he was noaiiiuy i 
of the commissioners that were to be sent nto WJiu . 
order to introduce the English government there. 

Vane was one of those who would not submit to ii 
usurpation of Cromw ell. When Lieutenant -Colond W ■> 
ley entered the House of Commons, on the 20th of Ax 
1053, with two files of musqueteers, to drive out Ih i- 
mons. Vane exclaimed, ' This is not hone»t! yea. . 
against morality and common honesty.' Wiiouupx' 
well fell a railing at him, crying out with a loud > - 
4 O, Sir Henry Vane ! Sir Henry Vane! the Lonliw 
me from Sir Henry Vane !' In 1050, as Van* per* < 
in his hostility to Cromwell's government, which lit- 
he displayed in a book published by ltim,e ititkd 'AhV 
in^ Question propounded and resolved,' he was imporf 
for some time in Carisbrook Castle in the Isle d^,- 
But notwithstanding this and other means to r>* 
resolution, he remained inflexible both under OV.: i J 
his son and successor Richard. 

After Richard's abdication, the Long Parliament,*- 
had been restored by a general council of theofiw- 
the army, constituted Sir Henry one of the Coom'^ >> 
Safety, and also a member, and afterward* prt»U<-" 
the council of state. But he afterwards seem* to u< 
fallen under the displeasure of the parliament, k i' T ' 
voted that he should repair to his house at Katy. ■ 
remain there during the pleasure of the parliament 

On the king's restoration, the House of Comas^ 
solv ed, on the 11th of June, 1GG0, that Sir H. Varied- 
be one of the twenty persons to be excepted out a 
Act of General Pardon and Oblivion, for and in rt»;< 
only of such pains, penalties, and forfeitures, not e»u^-. 
to life, as should be thought fit to be inflicted or, 
In July he was committed to the Tower. In J«-; 
1060-61, nn insurrection of the Fifth-Monarchy Men 
out. and Sir Henry Vane, being almost the only im- 
itation who had countenanced them, was removed £7 
one prison to another, and at last to the Isle ofScim ; 
August, 1060, the lords and commons had joined u 
petition to the king, that ' if he were attainted, yet e«'- 
tion as to his life might be remitted;' to which htf n^.' 
returned a favourable answer. But in July, U* 1 
commons had so far altered their sentiments as to ' - 
that he should be proceeded against according to jPe* 
for that purpose be sent for back to the Tower oi to** 

On Monday the 2nd of June, 1002, Vane w« R *f f ' 
having been indicted of high treason before the Mio^ 
grand jury the preceding term. He pressed nu^ 
counsel, and the court assured him that, after 
counsel should be assigned him; which a*siiran« . •■ ; 
his pleading not guilty, w e are informed the court lh' ' « 
fit to violate. On Friday the Gth of June, the atwrtv 
general having addressed the jury, Sir Henry *V'.j 
to make his defence, and to go through with h* ca«" ; 
once, and not to reply again upon the crown " . 
Vane spoke in his defence with great spirit and rr 1 - 
Alter he had finished, Finch, the solicitor-genera-.^ 
dressed the jury, who, having then retired lor at**'* 
an hour, returned with their verdict, which found"* » 
soner guilty of high treason from January 30. , 
day of Charles I.'s execution",. On the 11th of ' JuJj- 



day vti \- iini ia ». o Hmuiiiuji v»u mv 

sentence-day, the court finally refused to hear titer* 
for an arrest of judgment, though thev had P"* 011 "" 1 /,^ 
before the verdict, that they would hear anything «• _ 
kind he had to offer; ns they had also, before 
not guilto, promised him counsel. The lentenrc 
he should l>e hanged, drawn, and quartered «i 
but in th« order tor his execution tha manner »» 
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vas a\U- ri'il into a In-heading only on Tower Hill, which 
n\er was accordingly carried into execution on the 14th 
V June. 

Sir Henry Vane left only one son, who was knighted by 
ung Charles II., and created, by King William, Lord Bar- 
anf of Barnard Castle. 

Sir Henry Vane was the author of various publication*, 
'Oth political and theological. Of the latter the most 
emarKable hears the following strange title: 'The Re- 
ired Man's Meditations, or the Mvsteiie and Power of 
Jodlines shining fj**h in the laving Word, to the HMnask- 
ng the Mysteric of Iniquity in the mod Refined and 
*urest Forms. In which Old Light is restored, and New 
dght justified, being the Witness which is given to this 
Vge. By Henry \ ane, Knight," 4to., 1G55, in which, 
.tuongst other subjects equally dark, he di>cusses the 
creation, nature, and ministry of angels,* ' the tree of 
cnowledge of good and evil,' the 'fall of man,' and 'the 
housand years* reign of Christ ;* which last dUeussion, 
hough it might be supposed to be the Fifth-Monarchy 
Man's strong subject, we found the mo»t unintelligible of 
the whole. 

Thf Lift and Dra/h of Sir Henry Vane, A'n/., Lond., 
1062; Jimg. Brit* art. 'Vane;* Ath. Grow., art. 'Vane;' 
Jirch's Lives; Ludlow's Memoirs; Vane's Speeches in 
irit. MlU.; Whitelock; Trial of Sir Henry J une, Knt., 
GG2 ; Slut'- Trials, vol. ii.*) 

VAN EFFEN, JUSTL T S, a writer who ha-, been called 
he. Addison of Holland, was born at Utrecht in 1GS4, and 
vas intended by his father for the same profession as his 
•wn, namely, the military service. Hut Justus felt no in- 
Hnation (il)r the army : he preferred study, and applied 
umself to that of jurisprudence, in which faculty lie ob- 
ained a Doctor's degree at Leyden in 1727. He does not 
iowe-ver appear to have practised law much as a profession, 
or was at first successively employed as private teaeher 
i) h- — .eral families of ran';, and afterwards occupied in 
ilemtj- pursuits. In the first-mentioned capacity he was 
>rou .ght into contact with superior society, and had the 
'•jipcrartunity of forming advantageous connections, owing 
to o -anc of which he w as appointed to accompany Van Dui- 
ven^voorde as his second secretary when he was sent by the 
Stat in 1714, to congratulate George I. on his accession. 
lie #xft«?nvarcU visited England a second time in 1727, in 
lie quality of first secretary to Count Van Welderen, who 
*:ls t hen ambassador to this count rv. On the former of 
Im-**? occasions he became acquainted with Swift's writings, 
md translated his • Tale of a Tub,' not however' into Dutch, 
ait into French, which language he wrote as easily as his 
>wri» under the title of ' Conte du Tonneau.' On the 
it her, he was elected a member of the Royal Society of 
1. iridon. In 1710 he visited Sweden, in company with a 
lerman nobleman, and there received many marks of at- 
- ntion from the highest persons at court. A place of 
.■line emolument was bestowed upon him by his patron 
Van AVelderen ; but as its duties did not accord with Ins 
nclinafion, he put in a substitute, to w hom he gave up a 
considerable part of the salary, and occupied himself with 
hid pen, not only more congenially, but so successfully as 
Id acquire a high literary reputation. 

Many years before (.1711; he had published a French 
work, under the title of ' Le Misanthrope,' upon the plan 
_.f our English ' Spectator,' and he now commenced a 
drnilar one, but even way superior to the former. The 
Hollandsche Spectator,' begun in 1731, and continued 
till 1735, the year of the author's death, was not only the 
first attempt of the kind in the language, but lias become a 
classical work. It is stamped by easy elegance of style, by 
pkawntry, and wit, attempered by judgment and correct 
feeifng. Like his English model, Van Efl'eu both instruels 
4)od pleases; and if time has deprived their pictures of life 
> ,-jd manners of the charm of freshness, it has also imparted 
fcc> thcui no little historic value. 

[Van Kampen, Heknopte Geschiednis van der Letteren 
' ft Tt'ete luehapuen in de Neaerlanden,') 

VANELLUS. [Plovkrs, vol. xviii., p. 2*1.] 
VANGA, a genus of Insmssokks, or Perching Birds, 
piaced by Sir. Vigors among the Lnniadre, and by Mr. 
Swainson among the Cunutte, [Shrikes, vol. xxi., j)p. 
415, 417J 

VANGUE'RIA, a genus of plants of the natural family 
„f Rubiacea-, which has been so named from an alteration 
of its vernacular name, vim conquer, in Madagascar. The 



genus is characterised by having the limb of its calyx 
spreading, S-toothed, and* deciduous. The corol is short, 
campanulate, 5-cleft, hairy in the throat, lobes lanceolate, 
rcflexed. Stamens .*», with short filaments, and oblong, 
hardly exserted anthers. Stigma capitate, berry np> de- 
shaped, marked at the apex by a furrowed areola, from 
which the limb of the calyx had separated, containing live 
bony 1-seeded nuts. The species arc few in number: 
of which the principal are V. edulis of Madagascar, and 
the Indian V. spinosa. Both species form small trees 
or shrubs, having ovate or oblong petiolate leaves with 
lanceolate stipules, solitary on both sides. Cymes branched, 
somewhat panicled, axillary, or from the cicatrices of the 
fallen leaves; corolla greenish-white. The fmit of the V. 
edulis is eaten by the natives of Madagascar and of the 
Mauritius, w here it has been introduced, as well as into t he 
Peninsula of India. V. spinoaa, the Mayna of the natives 
of Bengal, but which is found in many part* of the plains 
of India, is a distinct species, though united to the above 
by Sprengel, in his ' Syst. Vegetabiliurn.' It is said to be 
also found in China. The fruit is eaten by the natives or 
India. 

VAN' HELMONT, SEGRES JACOB, a Flemish his- 
torical painter, born at Antwerp in 1G83. He was the son 
of Matthew Van Helmont, a painter of Brussels, and was 
instructed in his art by his father: he followed however a 
very different line. The father painted markets, fails, 
shops, alchemists at work, and similar scenes : the son 
distinguished himself for religious compositions in the 
great style. The younger Van Helmont settled at Brussels : 
he was of a weak constitution, and never left his own 
country. He excelled in composition and in colouring, 
and was considered one of the best Flemish painters of 
his time. He painted many works for the churches and 
for private persons at Brussels. Dcseamp* has enumerated 
many of his works. The Triumph of Elijah over the Priests 
of Baal, in the church of the Carmelites ■ the Martyrdom 
of St. Barbara, in St. Mary Magdalen ; and the Triumph 
of David, in St. Michael s church, at Brussels, arc con- 
sidered his masterpieces. He died at Brussels in 173G, 
aged 53. 

(Descamps, Iai Vie des Peintres Flamandt, &c, 

VAN HELMONT. [Chemistry.] 

VANILLA, a genus of plants, the type of Lindley 'a 
natural order Vanillaceaj. 

The name is derived from vuynilla, a diminutive of 
vayna, which in Spanish .signifies a knife or scissor case, 
the fruit being long and cylindrical, and like the sheath 
of a knife. The species are generally supposed to be 
confined to Brazil, Guyana, and the West Indies, but 
several have been described by Schiedc from Mexico. 
Species have also been found in Penang, Singapore, and 
Java. V. aphylla of Blume, found in Java, appears to 
Dr. Lindley to be the same with specimens found by Dr. 
Wight in the Peninsula of India. As the greater portion 
and the finest kinds of the Vanilla of commerce are im- 
ported from Vera Cruz, the most important species must 
be natives of Mexico. These have been desciibcd by 
Schiedc, in ' Linnea,' vol. iv., p. 573 ; but the accounts are 
too imperfect for Dr. Lindley, the best authority in this 
family of plants, to characterize the species satisfactorily. 
Schiede states that his /*. sativa, which is called by the 
Mexican Spaniards Bayniila-mansa, and of which the 
Vanilla is considered the finest of all. grows wild ami is 
also cultivated in Papantla, Misantla, Nautla, and Colipa. 
V. st/ltestris, the Buynilla cinnamnna of the natives, 
which is found wild in the same districts, has its fmit 
mixed with that of V. satna when gathered. V. Pom- 
jxjna, of which the specific name is adopted from the 
vernacular name in Mexico, has the fruit the largest of 
all ; rich in essential oil having a very agreeable odour ; 
but as U always remains soft, instead of drying, it cannot be 
transmitted to Europe as an article of commerce. Dr. 
Lindley is of opinion that the two first of these species 
have been probauly confounded with V.plani/ulia. V. aru- 
imitiea, which is the species usually adduced as yielding the 
vanilla of commerce, is a native of mountainous parts of 
Brazil, has been found near Rio Janeiro, and also in the 
province of Minas Geraes ; but it docs not appear that 
any of the Brazilian vanillas form the substance known in 
trade. A kind of vanilla is said to be presen ed in sugar 
in Brazil, and used in the country, or occasionally sent t<» 
Lisbon, but it is not fit to dry for the purpose of commerce. 
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vlindl.. Orchid., p. 434.) Aublet says there are three 
kinds of vanilla in Cayenne, one of which, as it agrees 
with Plunder's figure, t. 188, is no doubt V. aromatica ; 
another (la petite Vanille) has the pods only three inches 
long, by an inch and a half in diameter, and must 
be a very different species; while the third, or grots? 
vanille, is not described. The Indians propagate the 
v nulla by planting cuttings at the foot of trees selected 
lbr the purpose, up which the trailing stems of the plant 
may climb. The best accounts of the cultivation have Deen 
given by Aublet, in his ' Plantes de la Guiane Francaise,' 
vol. ii., p. 77. Append. 

The name Vanilla was given to this genus by Plumier, 
and though barbarous, according to Linnaaan prin- 
ciples, its euphony has preserved it from rejection, 
even amongst decided purists. The species of this 
genus are climbing plants, but are not epiphytic, as 
many of the Orchidacea?, although in climbing up 
trees they put forth roots as holdfasts, which are ca- 
pable of absorbing nutriment for the plant when other 
modes of supply are cut off. The leaves are fleshy, sub- 
cordate at the base, and articulated with the stem. The 
stem is square, and frequently climbs to a height of 20 or 
30 feet. The flowers arc fleshy. The perianthium is ar- 
ticulated with the ovarium, and frequently calculated. 
The sepals and petals are nearly equal, conformed and 
free at the base. The labellum is entire, connate with the 
column, concave and barbed in the middle. The column 
is elongated and apterous. The anthers are terminal and 
opercular. The pollen-masses are two, bilobed and granu- 
)ose. The fruit is siliquiform, fleshy, and dehiscing at the 
side. The placenta, from 3 to 6, covered with seeds. The 
seeds are globose, and covered with a closely adnate 
testa. 

Lindley enumerates eight species as belonging to this 

Kus, two of which have been found in Asia and six in 
erica. The fruits of most of them are aromatic, and 
on this account have formed a considerable article of com- 
merce from their consumption as a luxury. 

V. aromatica. Aromatic Vanilla, has ovate, oblong, acu- 
minate sessile leaves ; perianth campanulate with Ave 
undulated acuminate laciniae ; the labellum acuminate, 
cucullate at the base, with an elevated naked middle line. 
This species is the Epidrndrum Vanilla of Linmeus, and 
is a native of Brazil, and was supposed at one time to 

{ield all the Vanilla of commerce. Under this name have 
een included two or three species of Vanilla, one of 
which alone is probably the only species that yields 
Vanilla. 

V. claviculata, Tendril-bearing Vanilla, has lanceolate 
acute, concave, recurved, rigid leaves; aggregate flowers ; 
ovato-lanceolate, fleshy, obtuse, concave sepals ; ovato- 
lanceolate obtuse petals ; the limb of the labellum ovate, 
dilated, deflexed ; the fruit oblong and insipid. This 

? riant is a native of the Antilles in woods, and in the moun- 
ainous inland parts of Jamaica. The stem climbs to the 
height of 20 or 30 feet, and appears as if jointed at the 
insertion of each leaf, from a slight swelling. Its fruit has 
no aroma. It is called by the negroes' Green-with, and 
they use a decoction of the plant in syphilitic complaints. 

V. erandifiora. Large-flowered Vanilla, has a short 
many -flowered spike, with broad, round, striated bracts ; 
elongated, straight, smooth, oblong petals and sepals ; the 
limb of the labellum with short, cuneate.dentated lamella; 
at the base. This plant is a native of French Guiana, and, 
Lindley supposes, may produce some of the Vanilla of 
commerce. 

V. planifolia, the Fragrant Vanilla, resembles the last 
species. It has oblong-lanceolate, flat, slightly nerved 
leaves, with uniform petals and sepals, and a* fringed, 
abrupt, tuberculated labellum. Under this name have 
been described, according to Morren, several species of 
Vanilla, and he thinks it probable that the plant that was 
originally cultivated in Great Britain as Vanilla aromatica 
belonged to this species. This plant is a native of Mexico 
and several parts of South America, and is also stated by 
Koyle to be an inhabitant of the East Indies. It was in- 
troduced into this country by the duke of Marlborough in 
1800. From^he gardens of Great Britain it made its way 
to those of the Continent, and from Holland it was sent 
to Japan, where it is now much cultivated. But this 
plant very rarely flowered, and never produced fruits in 
Europe, and therefore it was never suspected to be the 



plant that yielded the vanilla of commerce ; but mtsL; 
M. Morren, of Liege, has succeeded in obtairuagibaaica 
of fruit from this plant, and, from their character, the* j 
little doubt that they are the same as those brought (r: 
America. 

The Vanilla was not known in Europe till after tbt 5- 
covery of America. When the Spaniards diwe*: 
America, the Indians were in the habit of nsaxt 'it • 
nilla for the purpose of flavouring their choeoW | 
chocolate became an article of use in Europe, a dtcrti 
was made upon America for vanilla, although fctki 
nothing was known of the plant that produced it til) HI 
when it was described by Plumier. At the prwfsuV 
forms an important article of export with the Me:a 
amounting to 30,000 or 40,000 dollars annually. 

The fruit is the only part of the plant thatisnwi r 
has a balsamic odour, and a warm agreeable flitour h 
these properties it is indebted to a peculiar rolitik i 
and to a considerable quantity of benzoic acid, ^bs 
the fresh fruits are opened, they contain a black, air, Is 
samous liquid,- in which an infinite number of td 
granules arc seen floating. Before the fruit can* * | 
the market it undergoes a preparation, by which r i.* 
dered dry. According to Aublet, the fruit i* |t!W 
when it gets yellow, and it is first allowed to fend !i 
two or three days: it is then laid in the sun to dry a, 
when about half dried it is rubbed over with the « i 
palma Christi or the oil of cocoa : it is again expaed uw 
sun to dry, and oiled again a second time. The M 
then collected in small bundles, and wrapped tip = I 
leaves of the Indian reed. Neither in Gutaai :~ - 
Mexico is the vanilla-plant cultivated, but 4 
is collected by the natives, who sell it to thelnjn* 
There arc four sorts known in European nark*- 
varying in price according to their qualities: tr* 
called, in Spanish, Vanilla fina, zacate, rtzexu* - 
rasura. 

In France, and very generally on the cos^- 
Europe, vanilla is used for the purpose of eiviagflu ; 
cakes, sweetmeats, liqueurs, lemonade, and more ope*' 
chocolate. It acts as a Blight stimulant on the *Tftr= 
where there is a want of energy and activity in ther- 
it becomes a valuable adjunct "to various article oil 
As a medicine it is seldom given, but it po*«*** ?T 
ties that might render it available for the rtfiej of ar 
diseases. The fact of its possessing benzoic sod a » ^ 
of attention, now that we have evidence of the bum 
that agent in acting chemically upon the secnttiow ^ 
kidneys. 

Hitherto Europe has been entirely dependent on 
rica for a supply of vanilla ; but Proiessor Mont" « £ 
has recently demonstrated that vanilla fruits of tfe • 
quality may be grown in Europe. The specie* *»• 
he succeeded in obtaining this result was the 'j/r^ 
a plant that seldom flowers in Europe at all. This - 
attributes to the plants not being allowed to gro» e . 
humid houses, and to their being too young «nd 
order to flower plants, they should be at W»«'JJ| 
old. They should be placed in a house whe £"*; , { 
be shaded, and have heat and moisture. The be* ^ 
them is burnt coal (coke) laid over with some 5?' ^ 
crushed to small pieces, as birch or poplar. !S~ 
be freely watered, and allowed to creep up » *j" , . 
or other support. The branches should be tmne ^ 
their extremities cut, and burned with a h 0 t ,roa rt ™iV 
stop the flow of the sap, and thus stimulate UK * 
It flowers in Liege from February to April, «•» ^ 
bears fruit, they need exactly a day and a ye» r '* ^, 
If the plants do not bear fruit they flower a«am 10 
year, but if they bear fruit they require » 
before they blossom again. But the reason _ 
not producing fruit in Europe when it ^iPzt^i '*<* 
from the structure of the flower itself. ' Tbe m " \' 
Morren, • has this peculiarity, that the retinaculuo 

j 1 j __ iL.» a:- r ft cnrtSlO ,u '> 



developed, so that this organ 



before and above the stigraatic surface, thus *I* , 
completely from the anther, which in its turn t\- i 
two cavities, naturally short, the pulverulent v 
pollen. From this structure it results that all *J£ i(f? »- 
tion of the sexes in orchideous plant? is ' ;a ,u ' - , , r 
sible. It is thus necessary either to raise the v* j^V, B 
cut it, when the plant is to be fecundated. * n ~ ri ^_ I* 
direct contact the pollen and the stigm«*ic su ^ 
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indaliun never faiU. and we may be convinced of its 
•o s hv observing the flower soniu hours after the ope- 
iu. If impregnation has been effected, the sepals and 
Is reverse inwardly, ami the flower droops instead of 
avniug erect. So soon as the following day the ovarium 
ignAes.* The process here pointed out is a beautiful il- 

it ion of the application ol physiological pnn.-ij.h-, to 
cultivation of plants. This process, which in the*- olj- 
i a is obliged to be performed artificially, is done na- 
Hv. by insects, iu countries where the plants grow, 
tough Professor Morrcn published his paper on thi* sub- 
ia 1839. it does not appear that either in this country 
n l he Continent that his method has been successful 
\t- hands of others. We saw Professor Morrcn's phials 
iege in the summer of 1S3A, on which there was then 
iJ.iiiidant crop of line fruit. Vauilla is not an article of 

li caasutnptio:i iu Great Britain. There is a duty of 
l*?r lb. on its importation; and this is jwid on nil "the 
This would be a hca\y duty on an article of which 
jge quantity can be consumed : but it is ijuile the con- 
a, as only a small portion needs to be em- 
ircd. It is not then probably the heavy duty so much 
l want of taste tor it that prevents its consumption in 

country. From it> chemical composition there can 
lit tie doubt that for person* labouring under the 
iphatic diathesis it might become a useful article of 

Prjttincial Medical Journal, 1843.) 
i !<•' i'tiiiHti rr des Sciences Salurelles ; Morrcn, Oh the 
duct ion nf I 'umlla in Emojv, in Ann. nfXat. lint., vol. 

LwulJey, Genera ami Species of < Orchidaceous Plants.) 
ANLLLA'CE.E, a natural order of plants belonging to 
lley'* Gynandrous group of Endogens. This order was 

i-or»truclcd by Lindky iu his • Key to Structural, 
>iological. and Systematic Botany.' 'lhe following are 




3 1 

Vanilla aromatic*, 
i B/i*^i»; ?. branch Willi fmit ; 
* and iiJrtinifn -. 



.1, vrtion oT fniil h » .. : 



cue 



ntial 



characters: perianth articulated with the 
iii -j with an external calycine cup ; sepals 3; 
which one is unlike the others and tonus a 
..consolidated with the style into a coiumu : 
No. 1(531. 



. ; • , . i«.t .i ..WtVjA' ..liifluJ. 

antuer terminal, opercular; pollen granular ovary l-eeikd 
with 3 paru-tal placcnti* ; fnui succulent, indcrns.*nt, 
1 -celled ; seeds eitlier with a smooth testa tightly adhflrmjr 
to them or with a thin membranous wing surrountliog a. 
lirm nucleus. l.mdley, AW. Sysl., p. 341.) The specie* 
are herbaceous plants with broad sessile and often strongly 
veined leaves. The stem of these plants is mostly olimb- 
ing and the flowers are large and succulent. The genera, 
Kpistcphium and Vandln are generally referred to the 
natural order Orehidaces?. The reason that induced I)r. 
Lindlevto separate these genera from tlic rest of the order* 
was, ' because of their succulent valvules* fruit, of thfir 
seeds not having the loose testn which exists in aB true. 
Orchidacea?, and of their pecidiar habit, to which may be 
added their aromatic properties.* 

Since the publication of Llie ' Natural System." Professor 
Lindley has published his ' Genera and Specie of: Orchi- 
daceous Plants," in which he has referred VaatUaneuj hack- 
again to Orchidacea?, under the suborder Arethuseas. of 
which it forms the section Vanillea'. In this section a 
new genus, Erythrorclus, is described, which has st 
trom 50 to 12(1 feet long, of a pale dull red colour, 
climbing to the tops of lofty trees. The flowers are of a' 
middle she and of a vvhitidi-velJow colour. For the prin- 
cipal properties of this order see Vanilla. 

VANPNI, I.UCTLIO, born at Ttturosano. in the pro- 
vince of Otranto, in 15H5, studied at Na|>les, Rome, and 
1 adua, and applied himself especially to metaphysics. 
He afterwards travelled about Germain .' France. and'Xngu 
and. He was of a sceptical turn of mind, but seems to 
have had a leaning towaids astrology. Cardanonnd Pons- 
ponawi were his favourite authors. He was fund of reli- 
gious polemics, a perilous vocation in that age. He says 
himself that he held disputations in England in favour of 
the Roman Catholic faith, and was imprisoned t'ortv-nin* 
days for it. Returning to Italy, he taught poflosophyat- 
Genoa; but perceiving that his orthodoxy was suspected, 
he went to Fiance, where he published a curious wori- r 
the title of which alone gives some insight into the state of 
his mind—' Amplntheatntm leternsp Provident'*? Divino- 
magicum, Christiano-physicum, uec non AstrologD-catho- 
ieum. adversus veteres Ptiilosopltos. Atiieos. Eiiicureos, 
1 enpateticos, et Stoicos," Lyon, 1G15. His next work was 
• De admirandis Nature, Regitia? Deayjue mortalium, Ar- 
carus,' Paris, 1GI0. This work raised a storm against the 
author, because it was considered as flavouring of pantheism. 
Tlie Soi bonne condemned the bcok to the flames. In the 
mean time Vnnini was ottering his services to the Papal 
nuncio I baldini at Paris, to write a defence of theCoun m 
Of Trent. Iu 1617 he left Paris for Toulouse, where, some 
time after, he was arrested by order of the parliament of 
that city ; and in February, lGia, he was condemned to be 
burnt ns a professed atheist. The president of the parlia- 
ment, De Grammont. wrote an account of his condemnation 
and execution, which is given by Brucker, in his 4 History 
of Philosophy.' and by Niceron, in his ' Memoire* de's 
Hommes Illustres.' from which it appears that Vanini died 
making a profession of atheism. But several Roman ('n- 
tboiic u i iters, among others Tommaso Barbien, in his 
' Notizie dei Matematici e Filosoii Napohtani,' have de- 
fended Vanini againgst the charge of atheism. 
(Tiraboschi, Storia del/a Letteratura Jtnliuna.) 
VANISH (Mathematics). A quantity is said to vanisli, 
or to become evanescent, when its arithmetical value is 
nothing, or denoted by 0. When the evanescent quantity 
is only a part of another, there is seldom or never any more 
difficulty about the case in which it vanishes titan about 
that in which it takes any other specified value : but wh*»n 
the whole of what is under consideration vanishes, any or 
all of those views may be required to render this case" in- 
telligible which are explained in Nothing; Infinite; 
Limits; Ratios, Prime and Ultimate; &lc. And iu 
particular the phrase of two quantities vanishing in a 
certain ratio is to be referred to the last of the articles 
cited. 

VANISHING FRACTIONS. [Fractions, Vanishing,] 
VANISHING POINT, LINE. Sec. [Perspective.) 
VANLOO, CHARLES ANDRE', knight of the Order 
of St. Michael and director of the French Academy of ' 
Painting nt Paris, the son of Lotus, the \ dinger brother of 
•lean Daptistc Vanloo, was born at Nice in 1705. He 
learned painting and sculpture when a boy at Rome; he 
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id pwntjnz by his brother and by Benedetto 
Loti. and in sc-uipture by Le Gros. His brother took him 
with mm to Pan* in 1719, and he commenced hi* career as 
a decorative painter in the great Opera-house, but he soon 
this branch tor yrrtnut paintine. In 1723. when 
l»e gained the first medal for drawing at the 
/.and in 1724 the first prize for painting. In 
17J7 he went a^ain to Rome, and gained one of the prizes 
of the Academy of St. Luke : he a!*j distinguished himself by 
a picture of the Apotheosis of St. Isidore, and two or three 
other worU. which attracted the notice of the Cardinal de 
Pciigna/-. then French minuter at the court of Rome, who 
procured him a pension from the French king: and in 
1729 he was honoured with the title of Cavahere by the 

pop. 

On )u-» return to Paris he delayed «ome time at Turin, 
where he p*«med eleven pictures from Tasso's 'Jerusalem 
Delivered, - for the king of Sardinia : and he married there 
the celebrated singer Christine Sommis, with whom he 
nmved at Pans in 171*4. Dandrr Bardon, who wrote a 
Life of Charles Vanloo, says that Madam Vanloo was the 
first unger who excited the admiration of the French for 
Italian music. In 1735 Vanloo was admitted a member of 
the Academy : he painted as his retention picture Marsyas 
flayed by Apollo, which H one of his best works. Frederic 
the Great of Prussia wished liim to enter into his sen ice, 
and offered him a pension of 3000 dollars 450/. and dis- 
tinct payment for his works ; Vanloo however declined, 
but recommended his nephew Charles Amadee Philippe 
to Frederic, who was appointed the king's painter. Vanloo 
himself painted for the king a picture of the Sacrifice of 
Iphigema. 

In 1751 Vanloo was presented by Louis XV. with the 
Order of St. Michael ; and in the same year was made 
director of the Academy : in 1762 he was appointed prin- 
cipal painter to the king. He died in Paris in 17C5. 

Charles Andre Vanloo was considered by the admirers 
of the old French school the last of the great historical 
painters of France. He was an easy and a rapid draughts- 
man : was true and vigorous in colouring, and had a mas- 
terly execution ; he was however rather poor in invention. 
He was very fastidious, and he often destroyed some of his 
best pieces. He was a man of singular temper ; he went 
every night to the theatres, but generally to the Italian 
comedy, yet he always rose early. Diderot Esmti tur 
la Pemlurej says that Vanloo could neither read nor 
write. 

VANLOO, JEAN BAPTISTE, originally of a noble 
family of Ecluse in Flanders, which had long numbered 
painters among its members, was born at Aix in Provence, 
in 1884. His grandfather Jacques was a clever portrait 
painter, and his father Louis Vanloo excelled in design and 
was a good fresco painter : he was educated in Paris in the 
French Academy, but settled at Aix in Provence in 1683. 
His two sons, Jean Baptiste and Charles Andrf, both be- 
came eminent painters. 

Jean Baptiste was instructed by his father, who taught 
him to draw when he was still a child : he set him to copy 
pictures by the old masters, and young Vanloo is said to 
hare made a good copy when he was only eight years of 
age. Jean Baptiste painted portraits and history, and first 
piactised at Nice and Toulon, where he married the 
daughter of an advocate. He was obliged to leave Toulon 
in 17<I7. when it was besieged by Victor, duke of Savoy, 
afterwifrds called king of Sardinia, and he returned to 
Aix, where he remained five years, during which time he 
painted many portraits and several religious pieces. In 
1712 he returned to Nice, and his father dying shortly 
afterwards, he finished the works which his father had left, 
incomplete. He then went to Genoa and to Turin, where 
he was noticed by the duke of Savoy, whose family he 
painted, as well as a portrait of the duke himself. He be- 
came acquainted at Turin also with the duke's son-in-law 
the Prince of Cariguano, w ho took Vanloo into his sen ice 
and sent, him to Rome, where he became the scholar of 
Benedetto Luti. In 1719 Vanloo was lodged by his patron 
the Prince of Cariguano in his hotel at Paris. Oil his return 
from Rome, Vanloo visited Turin and painted some pictures 
for the king of Sardinia, who would have retained him in 
hit service but for his engagement with the Prince of 
Cariguano. He soon acquired a great reputation in Paris, 
and was in great favour with the regent, the duke of 



the 

toon* by Julio Romano of the Loves of Jupittr, r 
the frescoes of Niccoto Abati from the dcagm d Pn 
ticcio at Fontamebleau. In the latter bt *u i&> 
his brother Charles Andre. These works and the . 
containing them were destroyed in 1738 to make n 
a new building. 

In portrait Vanloo had few rivals in Para. Ht 
Louis XV. and the queen of France ; also the kng I 



laus Leczinski and his que< 



Yet although 



much occupied with portrait*, be applied hu» 
stantly to historical piece*, some of winch gained h 
credit. In 1731 he was made a member of the A 
and in 1735 he was appointed professor. He f 
| picture of Diana and Endymion tor his reception 
Academy. Notwithstanding Vanloo* great su 
large family and an unsuccessful speculation 
I 40.000 francs in the Mississippi scheme rendered 
| exertion necessary. He came, in 1738. with t» 
I sons to London, with a view of trying his fortu^ 
I country, and he met with great success. HisfiN 
! London were portraits of CoUey Cibber and fh 
Swinney. 'whose long silver-grey hairs, ay* ' 
'were extremely picturesque, and" contributed to 
new painter reputation.' He continues— ' Vat 
bore away the chief business of London fromem 
painter. His likenesses were very strong, buti*! 
able, and his heads coloured with force. Hf - 
very little of the rest of his pictures, thedrapenw 
were supplied by Van Aken and Vanloo * own 
Eccardt and Root. However Vanloo certainly it 
a better style : his picture* were thoroughly 
natural, and no part neglected. He was labors i 
demanded five sittings from each person. Bu" (/ - 
left the palm to be again contended lor by hi»n » 
laboured under a complication of distemper*, un- 
advised to try the air of his own country. Pro«:-'- 
retired thither in October. 1742, and died there '.-> * 
1746.' He left about 90.000 francs to his family 

Vanloo had an extraordinary facility of eiwuM 
painted three well-finished heads in a sinek dw_ * 
colouring was rich and his drawing was correct, w 
five sons, two of whom became distinguished (**»; 
Louis Michel, painter to Philip V., king of Sps. ■ - 
Charles Amadee Philippe, painter to Frederic Uxt»- 
of Prussia. 

Vanloo' historical pieces are numerous : Chm : 
into Jerusalem, at 8t. Martin des Champs; awl s re- 
delivered from Prison, at St. Germain des Prf*. *• 
are among his best works. 

(DArgenville, Abregi de la fie de* yhu ^ 
tret, &c, Supp. ; Walpole, Anecdote* of Painl^f , 
Abb* de Fontenai, Dictionnaire de* Artittr****- 
rillo, Geschichte der Mahlereu, vol. iiiO „ mM , 

VANMANDER, CAREL, or CHARLES, a 
poet, and biographer, born at Meulebeke near u- 
in 1548, was descended of an old noble faros v * 
Flanders: members of his family had held high ^ T 
church and state as early as the thirteenth cer ^ 
father was a landowner and farmed likewise 
ment estates. Vanraander showed great abuit) ^ ^ 
poetry and painting when very young, and ft * ^ . y 
at an early age with Lucas de Heere at Ghent, u»* J. 
and painter. He studied painting afterward* *> ; , 
Vlenck at Courtray ; and in 1569 he returned 
spent five years in his native place, devoting "!". , -i 
time to poetry and dramatic representations, V* 
intenc 
and ma 



led a theatre at home, of which he was V>* l £"i 
lanager, and which he made extremely P°P jl|fp . 
painted also some altar-pieces and a few other p 11 ' 
1574 he set out for Rome. In Rome Vannianti^, 
acquainted with Spranger, and was led away fro™ 
rect taste which he might otherwise have acq" j 
by the mannerism of that master and of tfwj*^ ( j Jj1i » 

if 



wa> however very industrious, and acquired 
tion. He let! Rome in 1577 for his own couiW* 
his way visited Basel and Vienna. At B«f ' 'fl, 
some frescoes in the cemetery : at Vienna ne ^ %f i . 



his way 
sonic frCov-uva 

with Spranirer, and assisted* him in »orae oi (tr 
Vanmander, after his return home, lived *° a 



peace, dividing his time between poetry * n ( ' hur. 
but the civil wars soon rendered it necessary 
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ve f — ii» native place. His lather's house was plundered 
son )• Walloons, and he himself only escaped hanging 
the Accidental arrival on the spot of an Italian with whom 
hati been acquainted in Rome, who released him. He 
•st w«nl to Courtray, but upon the plague breaking out 
that place he removed to Bruges ; and shortly after- 
ards, in 1583, he went with his wife and two children to 
aarlcm, where he remained twenty years, respected by all 
ho knew him. At Haarlem Vanmander established an 
•ademy, and had many scholars ; here also he accom- 
iishcd many literary labours. He wrote many songs: 
arudated the'Iliad;' the 'Bucolics' and 'Georgics* of 
irgil ; and Ovid's ' Metamorphoses ;' and compiled also 
le greater part of his 4 Lives of the Painters,' which he 
nished, in 1604, at Sevenbergen, a castle between Aik- 
laar and Haarlem. In the same year he removed to 
Amsterdam, where he died in 1606, aged 58, leaving a 
rife and seven children to deplore his loss. Three hun- 
red of his friends and scholars followed his body to its 
.-rave. 

The world is chiefly indebted to Vanmander for his 
Lives of* he Painters' ('Het SchilderBoek'), Haarlem, 1604, 
•to., which contains notices of the painters of antiquity, and 
<f the moat celebrated Italian, German, Dutch, and Flem- 
ih painters. A modernized edition of the Dutch, Flemish, 
nd German painters, with many portraits, and some addi- 
ions, was published at Amsterdam in 1764, under the title 
Het Leven der Doorluchtige Nederlandsche en eenige 
loogduitsche Schilders ' (' Lives of the Illustrious Nether- 
ind and some German Painters'). Vanmander painted a 
t insiderable number of pictures on religious subjects, many 
I which have been engraved. He was a good landscape 
•ainter, both in fresco and in oil: he executed at Rome 
ime large landscapes in fresco which gained him great 
redit. His son. Charles Vanmander, bom at Delft in 15H0, 
.lso distinguished himself as an historical and portrait 
minter. He was painter to Christian IV., king of Den- 
nark, excelled in portrait painting, had a free touch, and 
oloured well. He was still living in 1665. 

(Vanmander, Het Leven der Schtlders, ed. 1764; 
Schopenhauer, Johann Van Et/ck und seine Nach/olger ; 
Finrillo, Getchichte der Zeichnniden Kumte, &c. ; Fiissli, 
•III 'gemeine* Kiinatler Lexicon.) 

V ANNES, a town in the west of France, capital of the 
If partment of Morbihan, 242 miles in a direct line west- 
out h-west of Paris, or 277 miles by the road through Ver- 
■ailles, Dreux, Aleneon, Mayenne, Laval, Rennes, and 
'loermel : in 47° 38' N. lat. and 2" 46' W. long. 

Valines is commonly identified by geographers with the 
)ariorigum l Aapiopi^ov) of Ptolemy, the capital of the 
kVneti. But as Ca?sar has particularly described the 
•it nation of the towns of the Veneti, on tongues of land 
naulated at high-water (De Bell. Gall., iii. 12), it has 
>een suggested by the historians of Bretagne (Lobineau 
ind Morice) that Uie site of Dariorigum could not be iden- 
ical with that of the modern Vannes ; and D'Anville, who 
ulopts the suggestion, is inclined to place Dariorigum on a 
•ongne of land, such as described by Caesar, on the shore 
af the bay of Morbihan, about three miles from Vannes, 
•ailed still Durouec. At what period the townsmen trans- 
ferred their residence to the site of the modern town is not 
known : possibly it was on the conquest of the Veneti by 
Caesar, or when, by the firm establishment of the Roman 
Jominion, security from attack was less needed than con- 
venience. Malte-Brun supposes the site of Dariorigum 
and Vannes to be the same, and that the sea formerly 
flowed up to it. In the later period of the Roman do- 
minion Dariorigum seems to have assumed the name of 
Veneti, from which the modem Vannes has been derived. 
The Breton name of the town is still VVenet or Guenet. In 
the middle ages Vannes was the capital of a county held 
by the dukes of Bretagne. It was repeatedly taken and 
retaken in the war of Charles de Blois and Jean de Mont- 
fort for the succession of Bretagne. [Bretagne. 1 

Vannes is situated at the confluence of two small streams 
which fall into the northernmost recess of the bay of Mor- 
bihan, two or three miles below the town. The town itself 
appear* to be on the point of land formed by the junction 
of the rivers, and is surrounded hy walls, which are in 
rood preservation : it has two faubourgs or suburbs, larger 
than the town itself, from which one of them is separated 
by the tiwn wall, which is here strengthened by tower* 
and a ditch. On the north side of the town arc barren 

• 



heaths, and on the south side extensive marshes ; yet the 
vicinity affords some agreeable walks and picturesque 
objects. The streets are dark ; the houses are chiefly of 
stone, and, except some on the quay, are gloomy and old. 
The cathedral is a Gothic building, which Malte-Brun cha- 
racterises as heavy ; but Mrs. Stothard speaks of its ' high 
and tapering spires.' The other Gothic buildings were for 
the most part destroyed at the Revolution : the rains of 
some of them remain. 

The population of the commune, in 1826, was 11,289; 
in 1831, 10,395; and in 1K36. 11,623. The town is com- 
mercial rather than manufacturing, though coarse wool- 
lens, lace, cotton-yam. calico and other cotton goods, 
and hats are manufactured. The port, formed by the 
J river, is narrow and inconvenient ; it is lined by quays 
faced with freestone. The pilchard fisher}* is carried on 
to a considerable extent, and the small vessels to which 
the port is accessible import wines from Bordeaux, 
brandy, oil, soap, and colonial produce ; and export com 
and salt. Trade is carried on in hemp, honey, wax. butter, 
cider, and iron-wares. Ships are built. There are several 
cattle and horse fairs in the year, at which considerable 
business is done. Vannes has a subordinate court of 
justice and a commercial court ; a number of fiscal and 
administrative government offices, a high school for the 
commune, with a collection of philosophical apparatus; a 
free school for navigation, a public library, a polvmatliic 
society for promoting the cultivation of science, literature, 
and art, which has commenced the formation of a museum, 
chiefly of natural history ; an hospital, a theatre, and three 
public walks. 

The bishopric of Vannes dates from the fifth century : 
the diocese includes the department, and the bishop is a 
suffragan of the archbishop of Tours. 

The arrondissement of Vannes has an area of 633 square 
miles, and comprehends 74 communes: it is divided into 
11 cantons or districts, each under a justice of the 
peace: the population, in 1831, was 110,774; in 1836, 
125,898. 

(Malte-Brun, Geographic ; Ogee, Dictionnaire de Bre- 
tagne; Mrs. C. Stothard, Lettrrt trritten during a Tour 
in Normandy, Britanny, fe. ; D'Anville, Notice de I'An- 
cienne Gaule ; Dirtionvatre Gcographique l/niversel.) 

VANNI, CAVALIERE FRANCESCO, one of the 
most celebrated Italian painters of the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, was born at Siena, in 1565, of a family 
long distinguished in the Sienese annals of painting. He 
was first instructed by his father, and after his death, for 
ashort time, by his step-father Archangelo Salimbeni : he 
is then said to have studied with Bartolomeo Passarotti at 
Bologna, which Lanzi questions ; and in his sixteenth year 
he went to Rome and finished his studies with Giovanni 
de' Vecchi. He ultimately adopted the style of Baroccio, 
and became the most distinguished of all that painter's 
imitators ; though he copied also some of the works c/ 
CorregE*io and Parmegiano at Parma, and it was perhaps 
more owing to his admiration for the works and style of 
Correggio that he painted in the manner of Baroccio, 
than from any direct imitation of the latter. Vanni ob- 
tained such reputation at Siena by some of the altar-pieces 
which he executed for its churche*, that he was invited by 
Clement VIII. to Home, and commissioned by that pontiff 
to paint a picture for one of the altars of St. Peter's. He 
painted Simon Magus rebuked by Peter, and gave such 
satisfaction that he was created cavaliere of the order of 
Christ. This picture is still in good preservation, is ex- 
ecuted completely in the style of Baroccio, and is one of 
Vanni's best works. Other celebrated works by him in 
Rome are — in Santa Cecilia in Tinstevere, the Flagellation 
of Christ, and the Death of St. Cecilia : and a Dead Christ 
in Santa Maria della Vallicella. He painted also some 
celebrated works in Siena, at Pisa, and at Pistoia. His 
picture of St. Raimond walking on the Sea, at San Dome- 
nico, is considered the best painting at Siena. He was also 
a skilful architect. He died at Siena in 1609, aired only 
44, according to BaUlinueci. or 46, according to D'Argen- 
ville, who gives 1563 as the date of his birth. 

Vanni's style was so much like that of Baroccio. that even 
good judges have been misled as to the authorship of some 
of Vanni's pictures, supposing them to be works of Baroc- 
cio. With however tnc single exception of colouring, 
Vanni was upon the whole inferior to Baroccio *, and in 
(•(•louring he was sometimes hard. His drawing^ In gene- 
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was excellent, but has less fulness than Baroccio's; he 
had also less vignur of conception and less spirit of execu- 

Vanni formed a numerous school, of which his two 
sons Michelangelo and Raphael Vanni were distinguished 
scholars. Both attained the rank of cavaliere, but, says 
Larui, the younger was the more deserving of it. Raphael 
was born in 1596. He painted many pictures of merit in 
Rome ; where, in 1655, he m elected a member of the 
Academy of St. Luke. He painted in the style of Pietro 
da Cortona. 

Many of the works of Francesco Vanni have been en- 
graved by some of the most eminent engravers ; he him- 
self also etched a few j>lates. His portrait is in the 
painter's portrait sallerv at Florence. 

VANNI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA, a Florentine pain- 
ter, or, according to others, a native of Pisa, was born in 
1599. He was the scholar, first, of Jacopo da Empoli, and 
then of Christ ofano Allori, in whose style he painted, espe- 
cially in colouring. He excelled in imitating, and made 
some excellent copies after Titian, Correggio, and Paul 
Veronese ; he etched some plates after the two last, in a 
spirited though careless manner: the Marriage at Cana, 
after Paul Veronese, dated 1037, is his best production in 
this line. The painting of San Lorenzo, in the church of I 
San Simone at Florence, is considered his best picture ; but 
it is not a work of the highest order. He died in 1GG0. 

(Baldinucci, Nolixit de' Professor i del disegno da Cinm- 
bue in qui; Lanzi, Storia Pittorica, &c. ; D'Argenville, 
Abregt. &c. ; Huber, Manuel den Amateurs, &c.) 

VAN OOST, JACOB, the Elder, a celebrated Flemish 
historical painter, was born at Bruges, in 1C00, of a good 
family. He distinguished himself when very young, and 
even before his 21st year was accounted one of the best 

K (inters of Bruges. He copied some of the pictures of 
ubens with sucn fidelity, both of colouring and execution, 
that his copies have passed, and still pass, for originals by 
that master. Alter painting some time at Bruges, he 
went to Italy, and paid gTeai attention to the works of 
Aunibal Carracci at Rome, and endeavoured to appropriate 
his style of composition and design, which he did to a great 
degree. He returned in 1630 to Bruges with the reputa- 
tion of a great painter, and was solicited for works from 
all quarters. In 1633 he was elected dean of the corpora- 
tion of painters of Bruges. His pictures are very nume- 
rous, though on a large scale : his design and chiaroscuro 
were good, and his colouring rich and fresh in the carna- 
tions ; but his draperies are sometimes raw and careless. 
Some of his pictures are executed with such boldness, that 
they are scarcely intelligible except at a considerable dis- 
tance, when their effect is masterly ; others, on the con- 
trary', arc highly finished, and the colours arc well blended. 
His" pictures have few figures, are well composed, and are 
unencumbered with unnecessary accessories : the landscape 
of his backgrounds was painted by other masters ; the ar- 
chitecture, in which he excelled, by himself. There are 
many of his works at Bruges : in the H6pital de St. Jean 
there are several, some of which are among his best pieces. 
In one of the halls of justice at Bruges there is a picture of 
the condemnation of a criminal, which is considered Van 
Oost's masterpiece. He was ecpially excellent as a portrait 
painter. He died in 1691. 

VAN OOST, JACOB, the Younger, son of the elder 
Van Oost, was born at Bruges in 1637- He was first in- 
structed by his father, then studied two years in Paris, and 
afterwards spent some time in Rome. After his return to 
Bruges he for a short time assisted his father; but having 
determined to establish himself at Paris, he set out for 
that capital in 1673. He however delayed upon his road 
at Lille to paint a few portraits, which brought him so 
many sitters and other engagements, that he fixed himself 
in that place, and remained there forty years, until after 
the death of his wife. He returned to his native place in 
1713, the year of his death, and the seventy-sixth of his 
age. The younger Van Oost was also an able painter in 
history and in portrait, but his historical pieces are not 
numerous. His style was like that of his father, but he 
painted with a better impasto, and his draperies are very- 
superior. His figures are correct and expressive. 

(Descamps, La fie desPeintres Flamands, &c. ; Watelet 
et Levesque, Dictionnaire des Arts de Peinture, &c. ; 
Notice des 'I\ibleatur qui component Le Muste de L'Hfyital 
Cnul de S. Jean i HrugesA 



VAN OS, P1ETER GERARD. This dishnpote 
animal -painter was the son of Jan Van Os,a clever ftoe- 
painter, who was born in 1771. and died at the Hip* a 
1808. He was also a marine painter and a poet. 

Pieter Van Os was born at the Hague in 1776, tad ?» 
taught painting by his father. He selected Paul Pert-: 
as his model, and copied hi* pictures assiduously, and ra 
of the works of Charles Dujrutlin. He made *ch an 
cellent copv of the celebrated young bull by Potter, m • 
gallery of the Hague, that William V.. prince of Un- 
purchased it and a copy after Dujardin, and placed '-c 
in his gallery. For a time, owiutr to the distuibed «a!> 
society towards the end of the eighteenth century r ; 
was very unfavourable to the arts. Van Os was brte: 
give up his favourite pursuit of animal paiutine. 
take to portrait painting in miniature and to un- 
drawing. After a few years however he aeain ccmru ■: ..•« 
painting landscapes, with cattle, sheep, &c. by wine!, i 
acquired a great reputation. In 1813 and IBM be wait 
as a captain of volunteers, and was present in c-a 
engagements, which induced him to try his har.d u at 
tary subjects, in which he was not unsuccessful. . 
emperor Alexander purchased a picture of him in 1*1: 
the entrance of the Cossack* into Utrecht, and placed 1 1 
his palace at St. Petersburg. He died in the Bar* 
1839. 

The pictures of Van Os are numerous, and are sw- 
high prices: many of them have been engra\«J. B 
himself also etched many plates of cattle, iic. ini^- 
terly manner from his own designs, and from the ptf-* 
of eminent painters, Potter, Berghem. Ruisdael, and^ 

(Dr. Nader, Xeites AUgemeines Kunstler Lejncx 

VANSLEB. [Wansleben.] 

VANSOMER, PAUL, a Flemish portrait paint« 
at Antwerp about 1576. He was instructed by hisbrttr 
Bernard Vansomer, a good painter of convcn-abeii 
and portraits, who had studied in Italy, and lived it A* 
sterdam. Paul came to England about the year lC* '-^ 
met with great success here. He painted Janus L »* 
many of the principal statesmen and noblemen oi 
time. There is a portrait of James I. at Windsor, a W 
of Whitehall in the background ; and another at Baa; 
Court, with some armour by his side, painted in ltl- 
auperior picture, according to Walpole. There « 1 
Hampton Court a portrait of the queen of James I. v> 
horse and dogs, by Vansomer ; which is imitatrO, *.»■ 
Walpole, in the tapestry at Houghton. The same »r.x 
mentions likewise the following pictures by this paimit " 
Lord Chancellor Bacon, and his brother Nicholas, a! i*" 
hambury (there is a portrait of Bacon by Van^rair ^ 
the collection of Earl Cowper at Pansanger) ; the Min;- J 
of Hamilton with a white staff, at Hampton Court u 
lord chamberlain, William, earl of Pembroke, at .St. Jang 
an admirable portrait ; and in Walpole's opinion, a fl ^ 
length at ChaUwoi th of the first earl of Devonshire is - , 
robes, though ascribed to Mytens, worthy of the ve^ 1 
Vandyck, and one of the finest single figures ne J ul '':" 
seen. He mentions also a portrait of Anne of ^""j. 
the queen of James I., with a prospect of the wd 
St. Paul's. • i ' S 

Vansomer died in London, and was buncu i ^ 
Martin's in the Fields, as appears by the regish' r : • '; 
5, 1621. Paulus Vansomer, pictor eximius. sepum* _ 
in ecclesia.' (Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting »" 
lund.) 

VAN SWIETEN. [Swietex.] 

VANUCCHI. [Sahto.] ., klJ . 

VANUDEN, LUCAS, a distinguished Flemish m 
scape painter, bom at Antwerp in 1593. He «** 
structed by his father, who was also a landscape l* n ( 
but not satisfied with the precepts of ait, he wasco^. 
in the fields, from sunrise until sunset, sketching v ■ 
striking effects of nature, and he made valuable use? . 
studies in his paintings. Rubens was a great '"f^m 
the works ol Vanuden ; he employed him to p»'| 11 
and landscapes in many of his pictures, which 
adapted admirably to the style of Rubens. |, 
inserted figures in the pictures of Vanuden, althouS 
himself was a good figure-painter. w - 

His paintings are distinguished for their Iig'> (lK \^ 
touch, clearness and truth of colouring, and for ',• 
and light easy foliage. He painted large and *J 
pictures, adapting his touch to the sue and nalute * 
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position, but his small pieces are more characteristic 
is style : he was fond ol extensive and distant scenes, 
udeu also etched some landscapes in a masterly 
ner, some original designs, and some after Rubens 
Titian. The date of his death is not known, but he 
after 160*2. (Descamps, La Vie ties Peintren Flamands, 
: Huber, Manuel ties Amateurs, &c.) 
AN UTRECHT, ADRIAN, born at Antwerp in 1509, 
one of the most distinguished of the Flemish painters 
till-life. He painted "fruit, flowers, shell-fish, dead 
le, birds, &c, sometimes together and sometimes sepa- 
ly, with such remarkable truth and freedom of touch, 
elegance of composition, that he received many more 
•rs than he could execute. The best of his pictures 
e purchased by the king of Spain, and taken to that 
ntry : they are very scarce, are rarely met with at 
inns, and are sold' for high prices, lie excelled in 
s of all descriptions. He died rich, nt Antwerp, in 
\. With the exception of Snyders, Van Utrecht was 
crior to all other painters in his line. Houbraken, 
>' it' Srhriukurgh, &c. ; Descamps, Iai Vie des Peintrrs 

AN VEEN, or VAE'NIUS. OTHO, called also Ono- 
nis, a distinguished painter, born at Leyden in 1550, 
?rtling to Houbraken. or 1556, according to De Piles 
others; Van Mantler says he was 47 in 1G04. His 
er was burgomaster of Leyden. and his mother was of 
istinguished family of Amsterdam. Van Veen was 
nictfid in letters by Lampsonius, private secretary to 
bishop of Liege, and was taught diawing by Isaac 
fs or Nicolas, and painting by .lost Van Wingen. His 
er sent him to Liege in his fifteenth year, where he 
lined three years in the house of the bishop. Cardinal 
osbeck. who* then sent him to Rome with letters to 
bnal Maduccio, bv whom he was well received. In 
ne Van Veen studied with Federigo Zucchero ; and 
r spending eight years in Italy, he visited Vienna, where 
emperor wished to detain him in his service : he vHted 
> Munich and Cologne, where he likewise had flatter- 
offers to induce him to remain, but which his desire 
settle in his own country compelled him to decline, 
settled at Brussels, in the sen ice of Alessandro Farnese, 
:e oi Parma, and governor of the Spanish Netherlands, 
vhom he painted a full length in armour, which ob- 
him a great reputation. After the death of the 
6 of Parma, Van Veen removed to Antwerp, esta- 
hed an academy there, and painted many pictures for 
hurches. Rubens attended his academy. When the 
hdt'kc Albert of Austria, who succeeded the duke of 
ma as governor, made his public entry into Antwerp, 
i Veen designed the triumphant arches which were 
ted upon the occasion; and the duke was so well 
tied with the devices, that he invited Van Veen to 
s>-els, and appointed him master of the mint there. He 
ited the portraits of Albert, and of his wife, the infanta 
>ella, daughter of Philip II. of Spain, which were sent 
ames I. of England. Louis XIII. invited Van Veen 
•aris. but he declined to leave the archduke. 
;ui Veen died at Brussels in 1634, aged 78, or, accord- 
to Houbrakcn, in 1029. He left two daughters, Ger- 
e and Cornelia, who both distinguished themselves in 
■.Ting ; Gertrude painted her father's portrait, which 
Icon engraved. 

here are several paintings by Van Veen at Antwerp ; 

in the cathedral of Leyden there is a Supper of the 
d, which is considered a good work • he excelled in 
ration and in chiaroscuro. His imagination was very 
ile : his designs are very numerous ; a lis*, of them, w ith 

Life of Van Veen, was printed at Amsterdam in 1682, 

work enritled ' Academic des Sciences et des Arts,' &c, 
hue Bullart. Among them are emblems of Horace : 
nuebceldcn getrokken nit Horatius Flaccus,' Sec, 103 
'(■.<, with text illustrations in Latin, Dutch, and French, 
ny of the designs are ingenious in their invention, and 
fill in their composition, but the plates are badly exe- 
d. He designed also emblems of divine and profane 

; and thirty-two illustrations of the life of Thomas 
iina<. He published also a history of the war of the 
.uians under Claudius Civilis against the Romans, from 
itus, with forty illustrations; and the history of ' The 
on Twin Sons of Lara,' likewise with forty illustrations, 
th were engraved by Antonio Tempest a. Fclibien, in 
• Entretiena but lea Vies des plus celebrea Peintres, 1 has 



extracted part of this Work, relating the story and de- 
scribing the subject of each plate. In the Pinakothek at 
Munich there arc six small allegorical paintings of the 
triumph of the Roman church by Van Veen ; curious 
designs, but extremely cold and blue in colouring. Van 
Veen was very fond of allegorical and emblematical repre- 
sentations, and Reynolds supposes that Rubens acquired his 
taste for the same subjects from him. Iu the cathedral al 
Bruges there is a Nativity by Van Veen, of which Rey- 
nolds observes: — "Many parts of this picture bring to 
mind the manner of Rubens, particularly the colouring of 
the arm of one of the shepherds ; but in comparison of 
Rubens it is but a lame performance, and would not be 
worth mentioning here, but from its being the work of 
a man w ho had the honour to be the master of Rubens.' 

VANVITELLI, LU1GI, a very distinguished architect, 
inasmuch as he erected one of the most extensive edifices 
of the eighteenth century, in which however it must be 
admitted the greatness of the opportunity was not equalled 

nay be considered an Italian, 
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by his talent 

Luigi was of Flemish origin, his father being a native of 
Utrecht, whose real name was Van Witel, afterwards 
Italianized by a slight alteration. Gasparo, the elder Van- 
vitelli, was bom in Utrecht in 1647, and going to Italy for 
improvement in his profession as a painter, fixed his resi- 
dence at Naples, where he acquired considerable repute 
for his abilitv in landscape and architectural subjects. He 
was familiarly known as Vutivitellt degli (kchiali, on ac- 
count of his always wearing spectacles, witfiout which he 
could hardly see ; yet he continued to paint alter he hud 
reached a very ad\anced age, and indeed after he had sub- 
mitted to an unsuccessful operation on one eye, the sight 
of which he entirely lost. lie died in 1730, at the age of 
eighty-nine. 

His son Luigi w as born at Naples in 1700, and began 
while a child to display a strong inclination and consider- 
able aptitude for art, in which he was encouraged and 
instructed by his father. So great was his proficiency, 
that at the age of twenty he was employed by Cardinal 
Acquaviva to paint some frescoes in the chapel of St.Ce- / 
cilia; and he afterwards made some of the cartoons from 
celebrated pictures, preparatory to their being copied on a 
larger scale, in mosaic, for St. Peter's at Rome. About 
this period too he began to study architecture under 
Filippo Ivara, one of the most noted in his profession. 
His first architectural woik was the restoration of the Pa- 
lazzo Albani at Urbino, for the Cardinal di San Clemente ; 
besides which he erected two churches in that city, S. 
Francesco and S. Domenico, w orks that led to his obtaining 
the appointment of architect to St. Peter's at the age of 
twenty-six. He was also associated with Nictolo Salvi in 
the undertaking for conducting the water of the Vcrmicino 
to Rome. About the same time there was a competition 
of all the most eminent architects of the day for a 
facade for the church of 8. Giovanni Laterano at Rome, 
to which both Salvi and Vanvitelli sent in designs ; and, 
according to a memoir on the subject by the latter, their 
designs were approved : but ihe first decision was set 
aside by the pope, who determined in favour of that by 
Galilei ; yet not so much, it is said, on account of its archi- 
tectural "merit as for private reasons. However, neither 
Salvi nor Vanvitelli was overlooked : the former was em- 
ployed upon the fountain of Trevi ; the other sent to im- 
prove the harbour and public works at Ancona, where he 
built the celebrated lazaretto, a pentagonal structure, and 
repaired and altered some churches and chapels. He was 
likewise occupied with many employments of a similar 
nature at Maccrata, Perugia, Pesaro, and Siena. When at 
Milan, in 1745, he made a design for the facade of the 
Duomo, in which he endea\oured to keep something of 
the character, if not of the style, of the rest of the edifice ; 
but it was neither carried into execution at the time, nor 
afterwards followed in the actual facade begun by Leo- 
poldo Pollak and completed by Zanoja and Aniati. At 
Rome his most important work was the convent of S. 
Agostino ; but he also executed there, for the Portuguese 
ambassador, a most superb chapel, which was conveyed to 
Portugal, and there rc-erccted in the church of the Jesuits 
at Lisbon. 

Such was the reputation he had now obtained, that 
when the king of Naples, afterwards Charles III. of Spain, 
determined to erect a palace at Caaeita that should be 
upon a scale hardly inferior to that of any other edifice of 
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the kind in Europe, he at once made choice of Vanvitelli 
as the architect, and the first stone was laid, Jan. 28th, 
1752. 

This vast pile is an unbroken parallelogram of uni- 
form design, all its fronts being nearly similar in their ele- 
vations: those facing the north and south are 730 feet, the 
others 570 in length, and the general height of the building 
is 102 feet, which is however increased to 162 at the angles, 
when; there is a square pavilion, forming a second order. 
The elevations consist of a very lofty basement, comprising 
a ground-floor and mezzanine ; and above that an Ionic 
order with two series of windows, and mezzanine windows 
in the frieze. Although it may be considered in some rr- 
spect as the principal front, since it faces a spacious semi- 
clliptical piazza enclosed by a uniform range of buildings 
for lodgings and stables, the south front is less decorated 
than that towards the gardens, for it has columns only in 
the centre and at the extremities, while in the other the 
order is continued throughout in pilasters as well as 
columns ; yet the degree of unity thus kept up is attended 
with a very great drawback, for the narrower intercolumns 
between the centre and end breaks cause the others to 
appear offensively wide, and those parts of the composition 
where there ought to have been greater richness to look 
poor and straggling : this is particularly the case with 
regard to the centre, which is only three intercolumns in 
width ; therefore that and its pediment become insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the entire mass, a defect which is 
further increased by the end pavilions being so much 
loftier. Owing to the great height of the basement, the 
cornice of the order (which is very plain and poor in itself ) 
forms no adequate finish to the general elevation ; and 
even if the entablature be considered only in relation to 
the order, independently of the basement, it is disfigured 
by the small mezzanine windows in its frieze. Internally 
the general plan is divided into four spacious courts by 
other ranees of building from north to south and from east 
to west, at whose intersection there is a large and lofty 
octagon crowned by a dome ; but though this last shows 
itself as an important feature when seen in geometrical 
elevation, where it breaks the outline, and gives a towering 
centra] mass, it is entirely lost in the building, except in a 
\ery distant view of it, and can be seen only from the inner 
courts, a circumstance the less to be regretted, because it 
is very ugly. That part of the building forms a large 
octangular vestibule, with the grand staircase on one side 
and the chapel on the other ; and these and the upper vesti- 
bule are by far the most striking and scenic portions of the 
interior, the rest only presenting long enfilades of rooms, 
with little remarkable in point of architecture. With the 
greatness of mere quantity, Caserta is deficient in grandeur 
of quality: except those pointed out, its faults are few; but 
its beauties also are few : therefore, considering what ample 
scope was afforded the architect, he must be considered to 
have failed — at least comparatively. Vanvitelli published 
a large folio volume of the plans, &c. in 1757, under the 
title of 1 Dichiarazione de' Disegni del Reale Palazzo di 
Caserta.* 

Besides fne palace itself and the subordinate buildings 
attached to it, he executed at Caserta one of the most 
stupendous works of its kind ever undertaken in modern 
times, namely, the aqueduct, or ranges of aqueducts, com- 
menced in 1753, in order to supply the palace with water. 
His labours at Caserta led to his being employed on many 
other works at Naples, the principal of which are the ca- 
valry-barracks, near the Ponte Maddelena, and the three 
churches of S. Marcellino, Delia Rotonda, and La Nun- 
ziata. Among those at other places are the public hall at 
Brescia and the bridge at Benevento. Few architects have 
enjoyed a more prosperous career ; yet, shortly before his 
death, which happened March 1st, 1773. he had the morti- 
fication to incur a severe stigma upon his professional cha- 
racter, being condemned at Rome to pay the sum of 5tKK) 
crowns for having estimated the repairs of the aqueduct ot 
Acuua Felice at only 2LKX), though the actual expense was 
22,000 crowns. 

(Milizia, Vile; Quatremere de Quincy, Histoirr,4 c. ties 
plus Cflibre* Architect's i Kunstbltttt. 1824.) 

VAPOUR. There are many substances, both fluid 
and solid, which when exposed to the air or to the more 
poweiftll agency of heat are gradually but totally dis- 
sipated, owing to their particles assuming the state of 
vapcur by what is termed spontaneous evaporation. A 



ur. t!A a 
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vapour then consists of ponderable matter coming ^ 
sufficient specific heat to enable it to retain i'i *rsq 
existence: we have already [Gas] give n a muuIu 6tfc 
tion of a gas. The question then natural!/ arise*, In 
vapours differ from gasea? The anaw »r is. that tt* I 
ference is a conventional one, being of degree miv ■ 
not of kind: thus when atmospheric air eontairW »i 
always does, the vapour of water, is suddenly coc«4l 
exposure to a colder substance, the water which r, « 
tained in the state of invisible vapour il deposited ;a 
state of palpable water on the colder body; we 
aqueous vapour or the vapour of water, and not t.js 
gas. No similar change is produced, by this abstract i 
heat, in the form of the constituents of the air. i?d» 
are therefore termed gaseous bodies or ga*t». 
ference however, we repeat, is one of degree only, 
caseous bodies [Gas] which had been, not 
since, considered as permanently elastic as atmo>pr»'- ^ 
have been shown by the important m restigatioc* 
Faraday to be reducible to liquids ; and addiuojul «j» 
ments have even shown that carbonic iicid gia,*^:*. 
quires a pressure of 35 atmospheres to render it 
by particular management be converted into a tola: 
A practical difference between a vapour and i 
illustrated by the use of the vapour of water, ami r> « 
setpient condensation, as a motive-power in tr* ■« 
engine. No known gaseous body could be erapWJ « 
the same advantage, owing to the great degree at pa 
and cold required for its condensation. 

Evaporation, both spontaneous and artificial * 
cially the latter, is employed in numerous roar.:V~-'. 
and chemical processes. When, for examplt 
salt is prepared from sea-water, it is exposed id i? 
instance to the air in shallow clay pits, by «faicii 
taneous evaporation takes place; and this ocm.-> 1 " 
greatest extent in hot weather, and when the «&> ' 
the brine iB agitated by the wind. It i» found fw*« 
that spontaneous evaporation can be earned on«r.'i 
\antage to a certain extent only ; and when th» p . 
arrived at, the operation of salt-making is finish 
moving the concentrated brine to iron vessels :n r 
the cap-oration is artificially conducted by the appli.*- 



of heat, the vaporization being greater as the ti 
is higher, till the boiling-point is arrived at,»t* 
greatest. 

Evaporation is used for numerous purposes & 1 
cesses, and in different modes, according to the «t*' AT: 
operated on and the objects to be attained. Wbr. 
' tiivances are adopted for condensing the who!« '*' • 
' portion of an evaporated liquid, the process i» terw^ 
tillation, and the ends accomplished by it arevariou* 11 
for example, water is distilled, it is for the jw-T'* 
separating the saline and earthy impurities. 
being vaporizable, remain in the body of the »'" 1 
the pure vapour of the water is condensed by w 1 ^ 
the worm : so again, when wine is submitted toaVu- 
it is for the purpose of evaporating and subsetiae'J' ; 
densimr the spirit or brandy from the water and 
ing-matter. When herbs, as lavender, peppermint* . • 
heated with water in a still, the oil and watery 
vapour and are condensed ; when turpentine i* 
treated, a volatile oil rises in vapour, while the 
rosin, not being volatile, remains in the still. »ap?f- 
in the form ol distillation is also largely ea>p»J« 
preparation of various acids, such as the nitnc acw. 
chloric acid, &c. .. (i(J _ 

When solid bodies are vaporized and sub*<! 
condensed, the operation is termed sublimation,* 1 * 
resorted to with different intentions, as for the Pgjj 
of camphor and the preparation of corrosive suNtm > 
calomel. . ( .^, 

It will be evident on slight consideration thai ^ 
of very different materials and construction mu * t - 
ployed in evaporation, distillation, and »itblia«w«' 
according to the nature of the substance opj* ; 
Thus the first stage of the concentration of , 
is conducted in lead, the concluding one in t . . 
timim : saline solutions are evaporated to the cr ^ 
point in lead or copper; the caustic alk w s 
silver; the distillation of spirits in copper, tin « 
iron, earthenware, or class ; while the preparation 
mon salt is completed on vessels of iron. 

VAPOUR BATH. [Bath.] 



Hint*' 
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VAR, a department of France, in the south-eastern 
•rner of the kingdom. It is bounded on the north by the 
pn.rtmcnt of Basses Alpcs; on the north-east by the 
•vinty of Nice, now included in the kingdom of Sardinia, 
which it is partly separated by the rivei Var, which 
v«?ss name to the department; on the south-east and 
uth by the Mediterranean Sea ; and on the west by the 
• partment of Bouches du Kh&ne. Its form approximates 

a. quadrangle. Its greatest length is from east-north- 
i*>t to west-south-west, from the junction of the rivers 
steron and Var to the border of the department of 
ouches du Rhone in a line between Brignolfes and Mar- 
ille, 83 miles. This is the extreme length of the quad- 
in*jlc ; the extreme breadth is from Cape Sieie, near 
oulon, to the north-west corner of the department on the 
ank of the Durance, 49 miles. The department, in- 
i vi cling its islands, lies between 42° 57' and 43° 5.V N. 
it., and between 5° 41' and 7° IV E. long. The area of. 
he department is estimated at 2814 square miles, which is j 
onsiderably above the average of the French departments, 
ind is nearly equal to the conjoint areas of the three 
English counties of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, 
^he population, in 1826. was 311.095; in 1831, 317,501; 
nd in 1836, 323,404 ; showing an increase in the last 
eriod of five years of 5903, or less than two per cent., 
nd giving 115 inhabitants to a square mile. In amount 
n<i density of population it is very far below the average 
f the departments of France ; in amount it is inferior to 
ie single county of Gloucester, the most populous, and in 
ensity to that of Hereford, the most thinly peopled of 
le three English counties with which we have compared 
Draguignan, the capital, is 412 miles in a straight line 
jiith-south-east of Paris, or 552 miles by the road through 
em, Auxerre, Lvon, Valence, Avignon, Aix. and Brig- 
ones ; in 43° 31' N. lat. and G* 29* E. long. 

The coast of this department is rocky, and is skirted by 
.umerous islands. From the mouth of the Var, at the 
astern extremity of the department, to Cape de la 1 
laroupe, the coast forms an open bay, on the shore of 
.vhich is the antient town of Antibes. Westward of Cape 
ie laGaroupe are the somewhat deeper bays of Juan and 
Napoule. separated from each other by a small intervening 
headJand, and protected seaward by the Lerins islands, I 
•umprehending the islands of Ste. Marguerite and St. 
-lonorat, with some smaller ones. These islands are de- 
ended by a fort, and further protected by the surrounding 
ocks : they abound with rabbits and' partridges. St. 
f onorat has its name from a monastery founded enrly in 
ho firth century by St. Honorat or Honoratus, bishop of 
\rles : Ste. Marguerite, which is nearest in-shore, acquired 
lotoriety as one of the places of confinement of the pri- 
oner with the Iron Mask. Some other small gulfs, as the 
jort of Agay, the gulf of Frejus, the gulf of Grimaud, and 
he roadstead of Hyeres, lie to the west of the gulf of 
Napoule. The roadstead of Hyeres is bounded on the west 
■>y the peninsula of Giens,whicn is connected with the main- 
ami by a low sandy isthmus, in the midst of which is the 

ang or lagoon of Pesquier. Off the roadstead lie the Hyeres 
islands, of which the chief are the He du Levant, or du Vent, 
>r du Titan, the He de Portecros, and the He de Porqucmlles. 
[Hybrks.] West of the peninsula of Giens are the road- 
stead of Giens and the harbour oi'Toulon [Toulon], at the 
entrance of which are capes Carcaraine and Cepel or Sepet, 
«.ud west of which are Cape Sicie and the lies des Embtei. 
Die coast is for the most part high, but some of the bays 
present a low sandy shore. There are several small sea- 
ports, but none of any importance except Toulon. 

The department is mountainous. A branch of the Alps 
extends from east to west through the department, and 
separates the valley of the Argens and the tracts watered 
by the Siagne, Loup, and Var, all of which flow into the 

Mediterranean from the valley of the Durance, which be- 
/ongs to the river-basin of the Rhone. Another range of 
'fountains parallel to the above, and known as ' Les Monts 
j Jcs Maures,' extends along the coast between Hyeres and 
frejus, separating the coast from the valley of the Argens, 
*N»hich river after draining the valley in its eastern course 
*\iirns to the south-cast and flows past the eastern extremity 
Spf ' Lcs Monts des Maures' into the Mediterranean near 
frejus. A group of mountains forming the continuation 
4 Les Monts des Maures' extending north-eastward from 

r'n'ju*. is known as Mont Esterel, and is distinguished by 

its picturesque character. The hill of Faroii, immediately 



above Toulon, rises to the height of nearly 14O0 feet ; and 
Mont Caoume, near the same town, is 2000 feet above the 
level of the sea. The summit of the mountain La Sainte 
Baurne, which is more inland, and cloee upon the bound- 
ary of this department and the department of Bouches du 
Rhone, is 3285 feet : and the mountain of Sainte Victoire, 
on the same boundary farther north, is 3125 feet. The 
coait eastward from Toulon is occupied by the primary 
and lower secondary formations, and presents in many 
parts a nigged and sterile soil : in the more inland parts 
these formations are covered by the limestones and other 
secondary rocks which intervene between the cretaceous 
and the carboniferous groups. 

Among the minerals of the department are coal and 
lignite, but the coal-mines of which there arc only two) 
were not worked in 1834 or 1835. There were in 1KM 
seven lignite-mines, three of them at work, giving employ- 
ment to 48 labourers, and producing in the year 142U tons 
of lignite, worth on the average 10*. 4</. per ton. Marble 
of various colours, alabaster, porphyry, granite, serpentine, 
jasper, and gypsum are found; but we are not aware to 
what extent they are worked. There are salt-works on 
the coast, especially at Hyeres. 

The rivers are small, and none of them are navigable. 
The Gapou or Gapeau in the western part of the depart- 
ment, the Argens in the centre, and the Siagne and Loup 
in the eastern part, flow into the Mediterranean, and, with 
their several tnbutaries, belong wholly to this department. 
The Var, which belongs chiefly to the Sardinian territory, 
and its tributary the Esteron, form the eastern or north- 
eastern boundary of Ihe department ; and the Verdon, 
which flows into the Durance forms in one part the north- 
ern boundary. The Durance itself just touches the north- 
west corner. The length of the Argens, the most consider- 
able river which helongs wholly to this department, may 
be estimated at about GO miles: it receives the Caulon, the 
Calami, the united stream of the Bresque and the Biaque, 
the Artuby, and the Endre. The Var is, perhaps, longer 
than the Argens, the Verdon and Durance certainly are ; 
but they belong only partly to this department. There 
are no navigable canals. Three etangs or lagoons of con- 
siderable extent are found near the coaM. and render the 
neighbourhood unwholesome : the chief is that of Pesquier, 
in the isthmus of Giens ; the others are those of Napoule 
and Villepey, near the eastern extremity. 

There were on Jan.l, 1837, six Routes Royalcs, or govern- 
ment roads, in the department, having an aggregate length 
of 223 miles, of which 121 miles were in good repair, 61 miles 
out of repair, and 41 miles unfinished. The principal road 
is that from Paris by Aix into Italy, which traverses the 
department in its whole extent from west to east, passing 
through St. Maximin, Brignoles, Lorgues, Draguignan, 
Grasse, and Antibes, from whence it runs to Nice and 
Genoa. The road from Paris by Marseille to Toulon enters 
the department on the south-west side and passes by 
Ollioules to Toulon. These are both first-class roads. A 
road runs from Toulon by Sohes-le-Pont, Cuers. Pignans, 
Le Luc (where it falls in with a road from Brignoles , 
Frejus, and Cannes, to Antibes; and another road, branch- 
ing from this not far from Toidon, nins by Hyeres and 
Bonnes to St. Tropez. Another road from Paris into Italy 
by Grenoble, (Jap, Sisteron, and Digne enters the depart- 
ment on the north side, and joins the principal road at 
Grasse. The departmental roads have an aggregate length 
of 362 miles, viz. 239 miles in repair, 117 miles out of 
repair, and G miles unfinished. The communal and 
other smaller roads may be estimated at about 1800 miles 
in length taken together. 

The climate of the department is for the latitude tempe- 
rate : the winters are mild except when ' the mistral ' blows. 
The south-east wind is very relaxing, and indisposes to 
exertion. 

The soil is by no means favourable, taken as a whole, 
however fertile particular spots may be ; and from the hilly 
nature of the country, cultivation is very much carried on 
by manual labour. The area of the department may be 
estimated in round numbers at 1,800,000 acres : of which 
300,000 acres, or less than a sixth part, are undei the 
plough. The produce in grain is not equal to more than 
half the consumption of the department. The meadows 
do not amount to more than about 20,000 acres; but there 
is a considerable extent of about 450,000 acres of heath oi 
other open pasture : in summer however the gra»s is so 
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•corched up, that the sheep are chiefly sent at that senson 
to feed in the mountain pastures of the department of 
Basses Alpes about Barcelonnette : about 300,000 sheep 
are thus sent yearly. Goats, whose milk is made into 
cheese, are numerous ; as are mules, asses, and pie*. The 
vineyards are estimated at from 100,000 to 170,000 acres, 
and the orchards and gardens at about 5000 acres. The 
vine and the olive are cultivated in terraces on the slopes 
of the hills. The wines are generally red wines ; those of 
La Gaude, St. Laurent, Cagnes, St. Paul, Villeneuve, and 
Ia Malgue are the best. The olives are used for making 
oil, or are exported for use at the table. The pomegra- 
nate, the citron, the orange, the almond, and the fig grow 
in the open air ; the plum and the peach are grown and 
preserved for exportation: those of Brignolles are espe- 
cially in repute ; and the caper and the jujube are cul- 
tivated. The oranges of Hyeres are reputed to be the 
best that are grown in France. 

The woodlands constitute nearly a third part of the de- 
partment : they are estimated at about 570,000 acres. 
They yield firs equal to those of the north of Europe, cork- 
trees, and the oalis on which arc found the kermis used 
for dyeing scarlet. About 210,000 acres are devoted to 
culture ol various kinds, including, we presume, the nu- 
merous olive-grounds, and the plantations of the mulberry- 
tree, the cultivation of which, as well as the rearing of 
silkworms, has much diminished during the present cen- 
tury. Odoriferous plants, the rose, jasmine, heliotrope, 
Sec., are cultivated for making essences and perfumes, espe- 
cially about Grasse. Game is abundant, and a great num- 
ber of bees are kept, which produce exejuisite honey. 

The tunny, anchovy, and sardine fisheries are actively 
carried on along the coast ; and the rivers yield abundance 
offish, the sturgeon, trout, eel, shad, barbel, tench, carp, 
and cmv-fish. 

The department is divided into four arrondisscments, as 
follows :— 

Atta Jo 

PltH- ^.'J*"* Cnm " lK3| P,,Ul ''j<i6 

>»tral. 1006 60 W.TW 86.873 

N.W. 7S6 61 71.06* 71.138 

E. 4« CI 65.4HS fifi.3Rl 

8.W. 600 « 94,242 99.012 



Tonlon . . 



an* 



810 317»1 323.404 



In the arrondissement of Draguignan are — Draguignan, 
population in 1831, 9070 for the town, or 9804 for the whole 
commune ; in 1836, 9794 for the commune [Draguignan], 
on the Artuby or Artubie : Callas, population 2149 for the 
town, 22G8 for the whole commune, on the Endre ; Bargc- 
mon or Bargemont, population 1751 for the town, or 181)1 
for the whole commune, on the Douce, a small affluent of 
the Endre; Saillans and Fayence, pop. 1673 for the town, 
or 2554 for the whole commune, on or near the Riou or 
Bianson. which flows into the Siagne ; Aups, pop. 2709 for 
the town, or 3083 for the whole commune, on the Braque ; 
Salemes, pop. 2415 for the town, or 2510 for the whole 
commune, at the junction of the Braque and Bresque; 
Lorgues, pop. 4027 for the town, or 5444 for the whole 
eonimunc, on the road between Brignoles and Draguignan ; 
I,e Luc, pop. 28.*G for the town, or 3580 for the whole 
commune, on the road from Toulon to Frtjusand Antibes; 
and St. Tropez, pop. 373G for the commune, and Fii'-jus, 
pop. 2187 for the town, or 20C5 for the whole commune 
[Fhkji's], on the coast. Callas has flour and oil mills; 
coal is found in the neighbourhood. Bargemont was the 
birth-place of I.oiii* Morcri. compiler of the well-known 
* Dictionnaire Historique.' Earthenware, glass, and leather 
are made at Fayence ; and at Salemes trade is carried on 
in wine, oil, silk, and figs, which last are accounted excel- 
lent. Lorgues has oil-mills, and six important fairs in the 
year for corn, oil, and fruit. At Le Luc, woollen yarn, 
woollen cloth, corks, salt of saturn (acetate of lead, reduced 
to a tine powder and boiled with vinegar\ brandy, and 
morocco and other leather are made ; and considerable 
trade is carried on in oil, wine, and the fine chestnuts grown 
in the neighbourhood. St. Tropez is on the south side of 
the gulf ol'Griinaud : it presents the only harbour between 
Toulon and Antibes ; but the harbour is small. It is de- 
fended by a citadel on the east side of the town, which 
consists chiefly of old houses. The townsmen manufac- 
ture corks, hats, and brandy ; there is a ship-builder's yard 
for merchantmen and fishing vessels ; and the coral, an- 



chovy, and tunny fisheries are actively ennied on. ?* 
exports arc wine, oil, wood, honey, chestnut*, raw u;^ 
cork, and tunnies, anchovies, and other salt prou*ni 
Tropez has a commercial court, a council ol pmd \mlz-, 
for the fishermen, and a royal school for navigaiton. 

In the arrondissement of Brignoles are — Brigoolek t 
Brignolles, population in 1831, 5432 for the town or 
for the whole commune ; in 1830, 5652 for the cocn: 
[Brignolles or Biuonoles], on the Calami; BarjoU]. 
3512 for the commune [Barjou], on a small afflu:' 
the Argcns ; St. Maximin, pop. 3381 for the town, nr.*; 
for the whole commune, on the road between Au.; 
Brigrioles ; Pignans, pop. 2291 for the town, or 23si f 
the whole commune, on the road l>etweeu Toulon : 
Frfjus; and Cotignac. pop. 3602 for the commune, ii 
country between the Bresque and the Argcns. bs. Mi; 
min has some manufactories for cotton yam and wow 
stuffs, some brandy-distilleries, niarble-quaniri ia tV 
neighbourhood, and some trade in saffron. Therein; 
school of arts and trades, a public library of 3000 vo^r. 
a handsome church formerly belonging to the 
St. August in. Pignans has copper-works, and ptper & 
fulling mills. Cotignac has tun-yards and a roaauiu' • 
of organzine silk ; and carries on trade in wine, all, i.\ 
and especially dried fruits and preserves. 

In t lie arrondissement of Grasse are — Grasse, pq . 
tion in 1831,7552 for the tow n, or 12,716 for th«»k- 
commune ; in 1836, 12,825 for the commune [Giui-; 
on the road from Draguignan to An I iocs and V 
La Roque on the Esteron ; Vcnce, p* uulauon .» . 
for the commune ; and St. Paul, in the coe&Jrr i* 
tween the Var and the Loup; and Cannes, pc.jr-»- ; 
3720 for the town, or 31)94 for the whole cosa^. 
[Cannes]; and Antibes, population 5565 for the uc 
mune [Antihes], on the coast. Vcnce was the teat «hi 
bishopric as early as the fourth century. The Re - 
called the town Vintium ; in Ptolemy "it is Oiww»-- 
was the chief town of the Nerusii. Some Roman i >r- 
tions and other antiquities have been dug up, ar«d t" 
built into the wall of the court-yard of the ex-epi>op 
residence. Vcnce is an ill-built town, but the prtM^ 
street makes a pleasant promenade, being shaded l? - 
elms and watered by a clear si ream. The neighboro* 
produces wine, oil, figs, and, in one part, oiange* v 
Paul is surrounded with antient walls: the neighbor- 
produces excellent wine. 

In the arrondissement of Toulon are — Toulon, po|^ 
in 1831, 24,121 for the town, or 28,419 for the whole <- 
mune ; in 1«36. 35,322 for the commune [Tom*] ^ 
La Seine, or Seyne, population 4750 for the towu.wjp 
for the commune, on the roadstead or harbour of 1* 
Ion; Soli.'s or Sollies-lo-Pont, population 2KH ' 
tOWU, or 3493 for the whole commune ; and Cue>,p v 
lalion 4601 for the town, or 5106 for the whole coo*'-"' 
on the road from Toulon to Frejus; Hyeres. popu ' 
S270 for the town, or 10,142 for the whole wans 
rilvxRKs]; and Boruies, on the road from Toulon' 
, Tropez; Ollioules. population 1944 for the town, 
for the whole commune, on the road from Toulon to. a ■ 
seille and Paris; and La Cadicre, near the roa*t. »> ,; 
; Toulon. La Seine is a well laid out and well 
I with large quays, a good port, and a small sho>^" ;- 
l yard : it is at the western end of the inner road of 1«* 
about three miles from that town. One or two*;" 
ment officers, connected with the management 
navy, are posted here ; and the tunny and sardine fw 1 ' 
are actively carried on. Soli«s-le-Pont is on tr.' • ' 
Gapeau ; the neighbourhood comprehends sow f « 
best grass-lands in the department. At Cuers fndr 
ried on in wine, brandy, olive-oil, capers, and H*- ^ 
orange grows in the open ground near this town. » ^ 
near Ollioules, where the pomegranate i* grown- J * lu 
abundance of olivea. Ollioules is at Uie Toulon « 
defile or pass on the Marseille and Toulon n»f , v 
townsmen trade in olive-oil, and in fig*, raisin*, * 
dried fniits. Coal is found near La Cadierc. . 

The population, when not otherwise described. » ^ 
the census of 1831. rj ittk 

The department constitutes the diocese of '^'jV 
bishop of which is a snfftagan of the archbi»Jif»F ' '* ' 
Aries, and Embrun. It is in the jurisdiction of»" 
Royale and of the Acadcmie Universitnire of A*"^ 
included in the eighth military division, of « luc 
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d -quarters are at Marseille. It sends five members to 
Ohamber of Deputies. In respect of education it is 
least was) one of the most backward of the French 
artments. Of the young men enrolled in the military 
sus of 1828-9, only 23 in every 100 could read and 
e ; the average of the departments being above 39 in 
ry 100. 

ii the earliest historical period this part of France was 
apied by a number of small trihes. Celtic or Ligurian. 
uar the coast, near Toulon, were the Commoni Kufi- 
rf, or Kwfwwof, Ptolemy \ a name which Adrien de Valois 
>ects to be erroneously put for Cenomani : they inha- 
d the coast from Marseille to Fr/ius. The Cam'atullici 
'iiny were probably a branch of these, at any rate they 
n pied a portion of" the same district. The cbast cast of 
j-is was occupied by the Oxybii, or, as Pliny writes the 
ie, Oxubii fo£ty}ioi, Polybius', and Deeintae 'linifrai, 
vbius , or Deciates ( Pliny or Deciatii Itttdnoi, 
ilrmv "... both Ligurian tribes. The more inland parts, 
ml Vcnce, were occupied by the Nenisii {VtfOtm, 
idemy), or Nerusi ( Pliny ) ; and the hilly country, north 
Draguignan, by the Snetrii {1om')- f > t oi, Ptolemy), or 
etri Pliny) ; the valley of the Argens. about Draguignan 

I Brignoles, by the Sueltri (Pliny j, or Selteri ' Peutinger 
life;, from whom De Valois and D'Anvillc suppose the 
nc of the mountain tract l'Esterel, near Frcjus, to be 
ived. More inland than these, about Vcrignon, a vil- 
e near Aups, may be plated the Verrucini of Pliny, 
e north-western side of the department belonged to Hie 
yes i 2*»Xmc, Strabo and Ptolemy \ or Salluvii, who were 
j Ligurians. Pliny mentions the Ligauni as adjacent 
the Oxybii ; but the position of this people, mentioned 
no other author, cannot be ascertained. 

rhe islands of Hyeres were known to the Greeks and 
mans as the Stocchades , i.'roix«^c. Ptolemy), the 
an:red island", a name indicative of their position in a 
v cast and «e»l : the three largest weie called Prote 
(.•irtj, i.e. the first, nearest to Marseille), now Porque- 
ilea, ; Mese 'u»t>j, the middlemost \ or Pomponiana, now 
>rtevros; and Hypaea r-raia, the last\ now He du Levant. 
>ti!i* smaller islands were included under the name Stoe- 
iad«?s. The Sturium, Phoenice, and Phila of Plinv can- 
it be identified, but were probably three of the islets or 
i-fc^ which are found to the east of the Stocchades. 
Ivkkks.] The islands which Strabo calls Planasia IIXo- 
•mt) and Leron (Atony , and Pliny and the 'Antonine 
wit i me Itinerary ' call Lerina, or I.irina and Lcro, may 
readily identitied by their name and their description 
near Antipolis, with the lies Lcrin*. St. Honorat, and 
p. Marguente. The Stoechades were cultivated by the 
UsiliaiM, who placed a garrison there to protect them 
an robbers. Planasia 'or Lerina i and Leron were inha- 
led, and the latter had a temple or place consecrated to 
e hero I.eron, from whom we may suppose it had its 
me. (Strabo, lib, iv.) Pliny says that in Lerina there 
i* a tradition or memory of a town called Veriroanum. 
The river Var was known to the antients as the Varus 
r<ttH>>;, Strabo , and was antiently, as now, the boundary 
Ciaul and Italy ; the Argens was known as the Argen- 
ts 'kpyimoc, I*tolemy >»s»r Argenteus. Polybius mentions 
river Apron ('AaptttO in the territory of the Oxybii, pos- 
jIv the Loup. Ptolemy mentions "a Cape Cithanstes 
■tOafwm)^, which must" be carefully distinguished from 
>rt Citharista, which was more to the westward, nearer 
a:»ilia, and whose name may be traced in Ceireste, near 

I I 'iotat. Cape Cithanstes was probably Cape Sicie, near 
rjlon. The Sinus Samhracitanus of the 'Maritime 
incrary' of Antoninus is identified, by a deed of the 
itldle ages, with the gulf of Grimaud. 

Among the most antient towns in this part of France 
ere the colonies of the Massilian Greeks, Olbia a name 
hich AnvilJe thinks may lie traced in the Port d'Koube, 
i»t of the roadstead of Hyeres , and Antipolis, now An- 
Ws. The name of Athennpolis, not mentioned by Strabo, 
"I placed by Pomponius Mela between Antipolis ami 
tibia, indicates a Greek origin, and Pliny mentions it as 
rse of the Massilian towns. Its sitp is not asceitaincd. 
hr name of Heraclea (distinguished from other towns so 
ailed as Hentclea Caccabaria is also Greek : D'Anvillc 
'uuld fix the position of it at St. Tropcz, but, we think, 
rrooeously. Polvbius mentions Aegitna (Affirm) as a 
Mllof the Oxybii, taken bv the Romans under the con- 
'•'I Cpimius i b.c. 154: : it 'is probably the same place 
P. U, No. 1632. 



which Strabo mentions by the name of the Oxybian port 
(o *oji'3ioc Xi/ir'/v). We are inclined to identify it with the 
little port or road of Agar, a few miles east of Frcjus : 
possibly the name Agay, which in the eighth century was 
written Agathon, may preserve a fragment of Aegitna. 
D'Anvillc is disposed to place Aegitna near Cannes, and 
to identify Agay with Athenopolis; but, we think, with- 
out sufficient reason. 

This department was included in the early Roman pro- 
vince provincia) of Gaul, the transalpine portion of wliich 
was afterwards distinguished as Narbonensis. On the 
subdivision of Narbonensis, the greater portion of the 
department was included in Narbonensis Sccunda, but 
the eastern extremity was included in the province of 
Alpes Maritimae, or the Maritime Alps. Augustus Casar 
established a naval station at Forum Julium, or Forum 
Julii, now Frejus. A century ago the name was com- 
monly written Frejuls. Telo Martius, now Toulon, had 
a government ' baphium,* or dye-house, in the later period 
of the Western Empire. Other Roman towns may be cer- 
tainly or probably identified : Ventium (OUvtmv, Ptolemy ) 
with Vence ; Safina? (ZaXi'vm, Plolemy), a town of the 
Suetrii or Suetri, with Saillans in the arrondissement of 
Draguignan ; Forum Voconii or Voconi, with Gonfaron, 
between Pignans and Le Luc ; Matavonium, or Matau- 
vonium, with a place called Vins, a few miles east of Brig- 
noles; Ad Turiim or Turrem, with Tourves or Turves, 
between Brignoles and St. Maximin ; Tegulata, with a 
spot just on the border of the department, on the road 
between Aix and Brignoles; and Ad Horrea with Cannes. 
Forum Voconii, Matavonium, Ad Turrim. Tegulata, and 
Ad Horrea are mentioned in the Antonine ' Itinerary, and 
some of them by other writers. Alconis, a station in the 
' Maritime Itinerary,' cannot be identified with any ap- 
proach to certainty. The history of the department m 
the middle ages is comprehended in that of Provence. 
[Pbovknck.] 

(Malte-Brun, Gtographie ; Vaywe de Yilliers, hineraire. 
Descrivtif de la France ; Millin,7'oy<i^e dan* let Departc 
du Midi de la France; D'Anville, Solicedela (Jaule 
Ancienne ; Bouquet, Recueil den Historiens des Gaulc* et 
de la France, torn i. ; Dictionnaire (Si»graphique L'ni- 

VARALLO. [Sksia, Val w.1 
VAHA'NIANS, [Varamd*.] 

VAR.VNID.1i, a family of lizards, designated by MM. 
Dumeril and Bibron as Platynote or Jiruad-backe'd Suit- 
riant, and thus characterised by them : — 

1. Body very much elongated, rounded, and without a 
dorsal crest, supported on strong legs and feet, with dis- 
tinct and very long but unequal toes. Tail slightly com- 
pressed, at least twice longer than the trunk. 

2. Skin furnished with enchased scales, which are tuber- 
culous, projecting, rounded upon the head as well as upon 
the back and sides, always distributed in rings or circular 
bands, parallel under the belly and round the tail. 

3. Tongue protractile, fleshy, similar to that of the ser- 
pents, that is to say, capable of elongation and of being 
withdrawn into a sheath, narrow, and flattened at Ihe 
base, and deeply divided and separated into two points 
which can be divaricated as in the Ophidians. 

These three principal characters, MM. Dumeril and 
Bibron observe, suffice to distinguish the Varanians from 
the seven other families comprised in the order Saurians; 
but certain negative characters appear upon a comparison 
with those families confirmatory of those distinctions. 

1. The Crocodilian* have the toes on the posterior feet 
constantly united at their base by membranes, and some 
of them are always deprived of claws. Their skin is pro- 
tected bv scutes or scutcheons, with protecting ridges, and 
their belly covered with squared plates. Their tail is fur- 
nished with a double or single crest, and their tongue is 
adherent and not protractile. Differences occur also in 
the fonn, number, and implantation of the teeth ; the dis- 
position of the pupil; the approximation of the external 
orifices of the nostrils; their prolongation in the thickness 
of the bones of the face; the opercular bones of the ear; 
and the continuation of the male organ, which is always 
simple. 

2. The C/t tmelroniatu have, it is true, the tongue very 
extensile and received into a sheath, but it is vermiform 
and terminated by B blunt tubercle. Their toes are not 
separated, but form a sort of claw or pineer, so to speak, 

1 Vol. XXVI. — S 
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composed of (wo equal and opposable packets. Their 
tail is nearly of the length of the trunk : it is prehensile, 
recurves downwards, and serves the animal for grasping. 
The body « compressed and carinated ; the eye very large, 
and furnished with only one lid, which is very much deve- 
loped and circular : and there is no apparent external 
auditory conduit. 

3. The Gerfmtian* have the tongue wide, flat, and 
hardly notched at its free extremity ; their body is stout 
and short ; the toes are wide, flat, and nearly of equal 
length. The eyes are large and the lids excessively short. 

4. The Jguanians differ especially in the structure of 
the tongue, which is without a sheath at its base, and ha* 
the point alone notched. They have most frequently a 
crest or dorsal ridce and a goitre or throat-pouch : the 
scales which cover their skin are partially free, and placed 
one mi another like tiles: many have palate-teeth and 
the maxillary -teeth are of an entirely different form. 

5. The lutrertiuns are distinguished from the I'aranians, 
with which they have nevertheless very great relations: 
1st, in the presence of polygonal plates which cover the 
head ; 2ndly, in the form of the scales which cover the 
head and the belly, and in their tail, which is not com- 
pressed ; 3rdly, in the form and disposition of the teeth, 
which are not set at a distance from each other, obtuse 
and conical, but placed on the same line, and trenchant 
at their summit in their antero-posterior direction. 

6". The Chaleidians are easily distinguished at first sight 
by having their skin entirely covered with scales always 
.similar to each other, regularly distributed in rings or ver- 
ticillations ; because their trunk is so much elongated that 
it often confounds itself in the origin of the tail, and be- 
cause it very often offers a fold or longitudinal groove 
upon the sides. 

7. Ijwtly, the Scincoidians differ from the I'aranians, 
because they have similar scales on all the parts of the 
body, constantly superposed nearly as in the fishes or the 
tiles of a roof. ' 

To these purely differential characters, observe MM. 
Dutnffil and Bibron. are added a great number of others 
drawn from form, organization, and habits, ns will be de- 
monstrated hereafter. Nevertheless it ia necessary to 
remark that the result of this examination is that the 
Varanians differ absolutely from all the species distributed 
in the seven other families by evident and easily seized 
peculiarities, as follows: — 

From the CrorodHidre in the toes, which are all furnished 
with claws, and never palmated at the base ; in the cuta- 
neous tubercles, which are neither square nor furnished 
with projecting ridges ; in the protractile tongue ; the form 
of the teeth, tiie pupils, the auditory conduits, and espe- 
cially in the male genital organs, which are double. From 
the Chameleonultt, because their tongue is forked at the 
point ; their eyes furnished with two distinct lids, in addi- 
tion to the auditory conduits ; their body depressed instead 
of being compressed ; and on account of the relative length 
of their tail, which is never prehensile. From the CJirhn- 
tidtv, in the form and inequality of the length of the toes, 
the movements of the tongue, and the presence of moveable 
lids. From the IguanuUe in the scales of the trunk, the 
absence of a dorsal crest, nnd the vaginal conformation of 
the tongue. From the Lacertians. in the difference of the 
teguments of the head ami body and the form of the 
teeth. Finally, from the Chalcididtr and the Scincidte in 
the non-rounded form of the trunk, the distinct origin of 
the tail, the structure of the tongue, and especially in the 
form and disposition of the scales. 

SvsTFMATlC ArHANOKMKNT. 

Linna-us arranged these Snurians under the great genus 
Ixirerta. Daudin separated the larger portion of the 
species under the generic appellation of Tnpinambis, a 
name which owes its origin to the following error: — 
Marcgnne, in his Latin ' History of Brazil,' notices a Moni- 
tor which the Brazilians called Tejit (Juazu, and the Tupi- 
nambians Trmapara : ' BrasiliensibusTcju-Guazu et Terna- 
paia Tu pinamhis'}. Madame Merian seems to have been 
the first who used the term Tnpinambis thus erroneously, 
and she was followed by ljuepede. Thus, as MM. Du- 
meril and Bibron observe, the name of the people was 
tVcen for that of the animal, and the mistake has In come 
the more kiiinular, inasmuch as by a misprint, which is 
repeated in many works, the word has been turned into 



4 Tupinambitou, Sauve-garde d'Ameriqoe," tit jap,--, 
ou having been united 1 hereto. 

Cuvier, the same authors remark, while h* lm j 
genus in the family Lacertians, form* from it nev^ 
a first group under the denomination of 'lk.'v 
perly so called ;' but it unfortunately happen, li i 
true Monitor avert isseur, or Safe-guard of Ameno... - 
arranged in another group, because it u in lie: n- , 
proximated to the lizards. [Sauvk-garde.] 

Oppel adopted Daudin s genus Tupinambu.uu.R 
Dumeril and Bibron themselves in the Zbofof* 
tujiie ; but they think that with the character v i 
assigned to it many species which Daudin intrtc. j 
it must be separated from it. 

Merrem admitted Daudin s genus with a'.ltti, %n 
but rejected Daudin s name. Latinizing the Anl 
the Monitor of the Nile, Ouaran [Monitor*], t;^ 
ing it into Jaranus. 

Fitzinger separated these Saurians into adu'b:: l 
under the name of Ameivoids, in which he pi**/ 
greater part of the true Varanians, the Mont'a 
Ameivas, and the Tejus or Safe-guards, with est;* 
genera, of w hich the fossil fragments only ae> b " 
him. 

Mr. J. E. Gray, in his Synopsis ; 1827), vnm J 
his family Varanida? the genera I'aranu* • 
of Merrem, which he very well characterise!. S:« 
family as the Vwranidw appeals in Mr. GravtT*.' > 
lished in the British Museum Synopsis As',2 . « 
Moniloridee (which are the first family of the bf l>* 
the first group of his Sauria) consist of tliep ^ 
mosaurut, Monitor, PolydtetLdus, &npagum,*if£ 
mum*. The Htlodermtdae, with the uagltpa** 
derma, are the second family; and the 7ffc»:<'*j 
third, with the genera T< iut, Ctenodon, Actmuk1**\ 
Apnromera, Crrnndoj>/tnru.\, Dicrodon, OsfMji a 
Ciocodi/urtis, Casta, and Cal/opisles. 

Mr. Swainson, in his Natural History amlC^ a \--^ 
of Fishes, Amphibians, and Reptiles (' Cth.C«*| * 
makes the Lacertidtc the third faniilv i,the ipn** 
ing the second; of his Satires or Lhardt, »iL l " ■< 
lowing 
Family Character. 

Body long, slender, smooth, elegant, without 



the head and back, and very rarely on the n*? *i 
tail; toes free ; tongue lengthened, slender, d^', ) ^ 
and capable of great extension: scale* of the* 
belly placed in smooth transverse parallel 
typically, very long, attenuated, and fUMW$tH 

Genera. 

Ili/drosaurus, Sw\. with the subgenera ity 
Wagl. (including Polydtrdalns, Wagl.;: **'J •' ! 
Gray ; Odatrta / Gray ; * / 'aranus, Fitz. 

lirlodenna, Wagl. 

LtKtrta, Linn., with the subgenera bird'. 
Cuv.; Smpteira, Fitz.; Acranthus, \Va«l.:^ '' K „ 
Daud. ; with a query whether the last is ootw ' 
saurus of Wagler. 

Zonurus t with the subgenus Ctcigna of Gi») 

Leiolepis, Cuv. 

The Lacertidat, in Mr. Swainsons arrnngefl»<r • 
mediately followed by the Aganudce. 

Wagler had previously separated the / u/wj 1 ^ 
earnest, by placing them at the end ol the order ■ ■ ^ 
and very near to that of the Ophidian", to 
they bear resemblance in the form of the ^"^'^ * 
nin'rn and face, and especially in the connf" . . 
structure ol the tongue ; but, as MM. D^nien , , 
observe, by a forced analogy drawn from this ^ .. 
places them after the chameleons, which r^ir * 
fourth family. The Varanians of MM. if ' , 
Bibron are, according to Wagler, T/u-cogM^_. 

ocr» i4 

Thes- 



jffip 

Lizards, and he divi«les them into four genera ^ . 
derma, after Wiegmann ; 2. Hydrosauriti : ^ , . 
lus ; and 4. Psammnsauriis, alter Fitzm^' r - 
are thus characterised by Wagler ^ jf *J 



1. Ihlnderma. Nostrils situated on 7~ .. 
point of the muzzle, between three great » 
the back covered with tuberculous, o**0" s - 



ica!^' 

])lates : belly furnished with oblong. <l«f-*C 0 , )\< 



Une sjieiies only known. Lnctiltttf.^'' 7 jtlll - ' 
2. Uudi osanriis, Wagl. Nostril* l» u>nU - s u 



anterior angle of the muzzle, near i'* 1>X 
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back small and shagreened ; tail annulated, compressed 
rally ; teeth slender, with serrated edges. Locality of 
• ies, Asia and New Holland. 

Polydeedalus,\f&s,\. Nostrils situated between the 
i and the point of the muzzle, placed very high and 
lediately under the external angle of the muzzle ; their 
ce is elongated, oblique, and half-closed in front by 
skin ; the scales of the back are disposed in bands, are 
' close-set, oval oblong in form, projecting and humped 
t were in the middle, and surrounded by a granulated 
ler. The posterior maxillary teeth are very straight. 

posterior feet are robust, straight, and entire. Lo~ 
ty. — The species are inhabitants of Africa and the East 
ies. 

. Psammmnurus, or Sand-Lizard. Nostrils situated in 
it of the eyes, presenting elongated oblique orifices : 
^al scales resembling those of Polydiedahis ; tail 
nded, but subtriangular towards the point or free ex- 
mitv. 

vlNf. Dumenl and Bibron appeal to the descriptions of 
cies. and the synonymy as collected by them in proof of 
lr observ ation that Wagler did violence to the laws usu- 
admitted as governing natural method*, in thus distri- 
ing among four genera the seven species which he has 
•rred to this division of the Thecogtosser. 
IM. Dumlril and Bibron are of opinion that the Vara- 
ns are not susceptible of being divided into more than 
natural genera, Vara nits and Heluderma. The cha- 
irs on which distinctions among the species of the first 
•t rest — characters drawn from the conformation of the 
the more or less advanced position of the nostrils on 
aides of the muzzle, or some slight differences in the 
a of the teeth — do not appear to them of sufficient nu- 
ance to warrant a separation of animals which resem- 
each other so much in other respects, 
"or, they observe, it must be allowed that the round* 
•> presented by the tail of some species is far from being 
feet. A certain degree of flatness always exists in that 
t. which is not absolutely deprived of a* crest or carinu- 
ion more or less developed in the Varanians which 
<n this terminal portion of the body compressed. If the 
•»h be considered, it will be found that they change 
ir form with age, and that Varan us Miotics, for ex- 
ple, before it has them tuberculous, has them eom- 
sved. like those of Varanus variu*, or some other which 
been placed in a different genus. Finally, they ask 
ether two species can be reasonably separated methodi- 
ly. because one has the nostrils situated at the end of 
muzzle, and the other at an equal distance from the 
and the end of the nose ; especially when there exists 
ltd in which these nostrils are situated neither at the 
Idle nor at the end of the sides of the muzzle, but pu- 
rely between these two points? 

Organization. 

["he structure of the Varanians merits peculiar atten- 
L Not only does their skeleton generally, and their 
mum particularly, indicate the natural parage from the 
erof trie lizards to that of the serpents, but we find in 
freat extinct Saurians, such as Megalosaurus and M<>- 
aurus, the closest resemblance to the comparatively 
linutive Varanians which are now inhabitants of our 
'bp. 

SkftWof*, — The bones which compose the cranium of 
j jnus Nilotictis form an elongated, depressed, and blunt- 
nUd cone, with the frontal and parietal regions flat, 
e orbits are round and occupy its mesial part : the 
itriU open in the palate nearly at the height of the orbits, 
w is only one intermaxillary bone, which holds four 
ih on each side : it ascends by means of a compressed 
ophysis up to the middle of the nostrils to unite itself to 
Kttifax projection of the nasal bone, which is unequal, 
d which, enlarging at the upper part, bifurcates to unite 
e'.fio the two frontals. These last, placed between the 
aits, have a lamina below, which, approximating itself 
EiprocaUy. completes the canal of the olfactory nerves, 
le maxilfaries receive in front the enlarged part of the 
tetraaxillary bone, which has below, behind the teeth, 
projecting apophysis by which it unites itself, by means 
a groove, to the vomerine bones which occupy the 
iddle of the palate. These same maxillary bones form 
«o the sides of the muzzle or the cheeks. The anterior 
ratal and the lacrymal offer nothing worthy of particular 



notice: but the jugal bone is nothing more than an arched 
and pointed stylet, which neither reaches the posterior 
frontal nor the temporal, so that the orbit is incomplete as 
in the Geckos. 

The supraeiliary bone, os turcilier of Cuvier, is a por- 
tion uniting itself to the enlarged part of the orbital border 
of the frontal bone which protects the eye above, and 
which is found in the birds. The front o-parietal suture is 
nearly straight and transversal. On the external limits of 
this line are articulated on the two bones the posterior 
frontals. which, prolonged backwards into a slender apo- 
physis, unite obliquely to the temporal bone to form the 
zygomatic arch. The parietal bone is unequal, in the 
form of a shield enlarged anteriorly: the temporal fossse 
are hollowed on its sides ; and behind it is fork*d. To- 
wards the middle of this parietal bone is a hole which cor- 
responds to the centre of the cranium. In the posterior 
notch of the parietal bone is lodged the upper occipital, 
which has, entirely, the form of the annular portion of a 
vertebra. The tympanic bone, which serves for the articu- 
lation of the jaw, is solid, nearly straight, and of prismatic 
form. The floor of the cranium is concave, and is hollowed 
on the basilary and sphenoid. The pituitary fossa is large, 
and separated from that of the brain by a projecting 
lamina of the last-named bone. The palatines are short, 
and are united to the vomers, the anterior frontals, the 
maxillaries, the transverse, and the pterygoids ; they form 
on each side a part of the floor of tire orbit, and the ptery- 

S;oidians seem to make the rest. They abut upon the 
ateral apophysis of the sphenoidal bone, and terminate 
behind in a point. On the middle of the upper part of the 

Cterygoidians u articulated a bony rod-like process, named 
y Cuvier the columella. 

The vomers which correspond to the middle of the 
palate extend from the intermaxillary to the palatine bones: 
they are hollowed anteriorly into a little canal. 

At the anterior part of each nostril below is a bone ex- 
cavated into a spoon-shape. 

Some account of the teeth of the Varanians will be 
found in the article Sairiank, and figures of the cranium 
and lower jaw of the .Monitor of the Nile are given in 
the article Monitors. Wagler" particularly points out, 
with reference to the approximation of the Varanians to 
the serpents, the manner in which the bones of the face 
seem to be suspended to the cranium, and are capable of 
movement and separation transversely up to a certain 
point ; the incomplete circle of the orbit : and the feeble 
junction of the symphysis of the branches of the lower 
jaw. 

Of the teeth we have only space to observe that they 
are always flattened at the root, which is lodged in the 
length of a furrow constituting a common alveolus or 
socket having no internal border. The crowns or tree 
portions of the teeth are meet ordinarily pointed and 
curved backwards. There are no palatal teeth. 

The os hyoides is framed of slender elongated parts, of 
which the median or unequal part constituting its body, or 
the lingual bone, is shorter than the horns, four in number, 
two before and two behind, each formed of two articulated 
pieces, the anterior of which present a remarkable enlarge- 
ment at the point where they move upon each other. 

The spine otters many peculiarities. The region of the 
neck, although it consists of seven vertebra', is neverthe- 
less more elongated in proportion than it is in the other 
Saurians, which gives a particular Character to the animal. 
The last of these cervical vertebra? are furnished with 
asternal ribs or articulated transverse apophyses, which 
are not joined at the sternum. There are indeed only- 
four ribs on each side, which arc prolonged to articulate 
themselves, really, with it. The others, fifteen or sixteen 
iu number, are entirely free, and sustain the abdominal 
parietes. It is difficult to distinguish two lumbar verte- 
brae : nor are there more than two pelvic or sacral, which 
are however remarkable for the size and solidity of their 
transverse apophyses. These last eminences proceed en- 
larging considerably in the first vertebra* of the tail, and 
then diminish consideiably. so a* to become entirely obli- 
terated in the numerous" series of caudal bones, which 
amount to above twenty-four iu some individuals, when 
the tail has not been mutilated, for then the replacing 
pieces remain cartilaginous and hardly distinct from each 
other. 

* ' Naiilrlichru -n.utn Uer AmphilKu.' 
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The sternum is joined and strengthened by the anterior I 
Or lower bone* of the shoulder. It Is formed anteriorly of | 
an elongated, single, and very solid piece, which dilate* 
anteriorly into two lateral branches, considerably pro- 
longed and a little curved backwards. The posterior ex- 
tremity of this median bone is carried backwards so as to 
penetrate into a sort of cartilaginous plastron of a rhom- 
hoidal or square form, two sides of which are directed for- 
waids to receive the clavicles, coracoid bones of Cuvier : 
on the posterior border the two pairs of iil>s are joined ; 
and it is on the posterior point of this rhomb that the third 
pair of sternal ribs abut, by a common piece. 

The humerus is strong and solid. The shoulder-blade is 
solidly united and blended with the clavicles and the 
coracoid hone, and it is at the point of their union that the 
cavity or articular notch is formed in which the head of 
the humerus moves. 

The pelvis offers nothing peculiar: the three pieces 
which form it concur in the production of the cotyloid 
c.»vity. The ilium is elongated and carried backwards, so 
as to aiticulate with the two sacral or pelvic vertebra 1 . 
The pubis and the ossa ischii are very much opened out, 
very distinct, and. as they do not join, they leave between 
them a considerable aperture ; so that there Reem to be two 
pubic symphyses, one before and the other behind. This 
great interval is filled by an aponeurotic ligament which 
gives attachment to the muscles of the thigh. 

The bones of the fore-arm have a slight resemblance to 
those of birds; but this member is without the hole by 
which the air coming from the lungs penetrates in those 
oviparous animals. Neither the bones of the fore-arm nor 
of the feet present anything worthy of remark. 

But if the bones ofthe fore-arm bear some resemblance 
to those of birds, all resemblance is lost in the thigh-bone, 
which, as Cuvier has remarked, bears the greatest analogy 
both in form and position to that of the crocodile, it 
articulates with both fibula and tibia, and the patella works 
upon a median pulley. The fibula is very much widened 
and flattened at its tarsal extremity. 

Those who would studv the muscular structure of the 
Varanians will find ample descriptions in the works of 
Cuvier {Anatomic Comparee). of Meckel, and of Cams. 
Their motions seem to be much the same with those ofthe 
generality of Saurians, and, ns far as travellers have had 
an opportunity of observing, they scarcely ever climb, and 
consequently live neither in trees nor upon rocks. Some 
inhabit the sandy tracts of the warmer countries; and these 
have a rounded and conical tail : they are essentially ter- 
restrial, and have sometimes been designated as terrestrial 
crocodiles, either on account of their general form or with 
reference to their. size. Others frequent the banks of 
rivers and lakes, which they traverse by swimming, and 
into which they even drag their living prey, uniting 
together to attack it in the water and drown it. 

There is nothing in the anatomy of the brain, nor in 
that of the organs of the senses, to call for special notice ; 
but 

The integuments have a peculiar disposition in that 
which is termed by the Germans, in Latinized Greek, pho- 
lidosis, and by the French ccaitlurc, or arrangement and 
disposition of the scales. The whole surface of the skin 
in the I "amnions is covered with non-imbricate tubercles, 
most frequently arranged in transverse series ; whilst those 
of the lower part of the body, although very nearly equal 
to each other, differ slightly, according to the regions 
which they cover. In general, they are slightly tuber- 
culous or rounded; but with the centre more ele- 
vated than the disk, and each of them is sometimes 
found kernelled, as it were, by an annular scries of small, 
very regular projecting points, whose symmetry is such 
as to form a sort of ornament. The Polydtrdalus of Wag- 
ler is named from this peculiarity. The lower part of the 
body presents transverse series which arc more regular, 
but its small plates are flat, elongated, and nearly hex- 
agonal. The scales that cover the cranium are not si- 
milar to those of the back, but flat : the contrary of this 
is seen in the species which Wiegmann made known 
under the name of Heloderma. The tubercles with which 
the lower part of the jaw is furnished vary in their extent. 
Tlie most external, those which cover the borders of the 
lips, aie the largest, and irregularly rounded and distri- 
buted ; but those of the median region form longitudinal 
parallel lines which decrease from the'end of the iaw to the 



neck. Towards the median line there seem* to tx i 
tudiual furrow, so as to permit the divarication t. . 
branches of the lower jaw, as in the serpents. Then i , 
collar or semicircle of great scales beneath and •& lv . 
the breast, as in the Lucerta m ; but there batHon* 
fold of the skin, and the granulations which io; :- 
with it are much smaller. All the lower part 01 tb 
and limbs is, generally, of a paler tint, and fum:;ljr 
smooth regular plates, which arc descril>ed in fan 
quincunx under the thighs. The upper part of the:- 
covered with scales similar to those ofthe back, er<-. 
dotted or coloured in the same manner. The tail jr*. 
pates also in the distribution of the scale* both aW- - 
below ; but here they are generally disposed u bo 
verse or annular bands, with this peculiarity, 'if- 
lower bands are so large that they correspond totS 
four rows of the upper ones. There are no pore* : • 
thighs, and the cloaca is a transverse slit, the anttr: 
posterior borders or lips of which are not wet*i r 
scales of a particular form. 

The rounded, elongated toes amount to fto x 
foot. They arc entirely distinct, and separated fre"- '- 
base, of unequal length*, and always furnished wfti - 
On the fore-feet the thumb or internal toe iitheArr' 
nevertheless it reaches to the penultimate phalwn i"> 
second toe. In length the external toe come* tt\i > 
the second, and, lastly, the third : but the wqn)p' 
still more remarkable "in the hind-feet ; for the !, • 
ternal toes successively increase in length. Thew' 
three times longer than the great toe, while uitfMt>* 
termediate in length with reference to thetwfv.- 1 ' 
much more free or independent in its movement* Ivr« 
respect the feet of the\aranians bear the greiWu*'* 
to those ofthe Laccrta> % properly so called, or.b- '• 

The colour of the skin varies from black 
deep green, with spots which seem to depend on':'' 
bercles, the tints of which, variously grouped, dry- 
or less regular designs, and represent mosaic *; ■ 
that the skin of the Varanians may be employ" : 
arts like shagreen. It is composed of a very «Mt 
cuticle, and the granulations of horny matter -wo<- 
they are even calcareous — are disseminated »•'. 
greatest symmetry. _^ 

The nostrils, with reference to their externtl - 
vary slightly in different species; neverthelesM^ ; 
always lateral, but more or less approximated 
muzzle. Their course is short : they open m the ^ 
by means of two longitudinal slits in the concavity 1 
palate, in front of the corresponding region of lh*k 
the orbits. The species which frequent the ™ tff ^ 
sort of pouch or cavity, serving as the entranu 
nasal fossae ; whilst in 'the species which art enurr 
restrial the slit is larger, more elongated, and . 
proximated to the orbit. It is nevertheless verj ?• 
that the nostrils and the conduits serve more for tr< - 
respiration than the perception of odours. 

The tongue of the I'aranians presents a pf*"'' u ..; 
racter. It is fleshy, very extensible, and can be ^ 
to double the length of the head. For three-tour^ 
extent its form is cylindrical, and its fourth pan w^.. . 
conical points, divested of papilla*, but covert i 
horny, delicate, flexible epidermis; these P°^ u |^ r . 
divaricated, as if the tongue was regularly spl" 
nally. There is indeed to be seen below a 
furrow in the papillose and fleshy region, 
name of Fix*'! '»•*»"* nnnlioH hv some aul»i° r 
group. Thi 
more than 

and it is, most frequently, coloured in the pa" , ., 
mains out of the ca.se, where it may be distms'J 
its tint, even when the reptile does not protrude ^ 

»*• - •— — r t- _js— ,.,ait 01 <«>' , 



Fissilingucs applied by some autnor* 
his tongue has the power of re-* n!t 
half its length into a sort of scabbard o 

» r_ '-_ii.. 1 flic MJt 



The eurs are large, set in the median j 
and on the same line as the nostrils. The n ' ov , 
are delicate, and their teguments are very » 
lated: their commissure is on 



I T> HIV * - 'J . * 



very much elongated. The lower lid is nuirrt ^ 
and seems endowed with more power of in0 ". 0 irt .| f i), 
upper one, which remains, almost always, to , 



ipp 

other respects the ej 
Ltirprtrr 



Iocs not differ from 



that*" 



The auditory conduits are very app«ien*. *> tu i£j s 



low, and, so to speak, behind the cranium. ' 
placed at the posterior region of the commit 
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s. and have the appearance of a sort of obliquely trans- 
se rent : they are not deep, and leave visible the tym- 
lic membrane directed obliquely outward*, inlemally 
I backward*. 

Neither the digcxtice nor the generative organs possess 
- peculiarity that would warrant the occupation ol 
ce hv a detailed account of them. fC'uvier; Dunffil 
1 Bibron ; Wagler, &e.) 

Habits, &c. 

'Jext to the Cnsodilians, the Varanians attain the 
attest size of any of the Saurians; indeed Herodotus, 
ian, and others regarded Ihem as terrestrial croeo- 

•5*. 

Hie Varanianx are divisible into two distinct groups: 
' eminently terrestrial group, whose abode is far from 

• waters, in desert and sandy places : and the aquatic 
rap, consisting of those which inhabit the banks of 
ers and lakes. 

The first have the tail entirely conical and nearly 
unded, and it would appear at first sight to be useless, if 
! in the animal's way : but as Nature makes nothing in 
in, Waaler's notion that it acts as a necessary counter- 
isc to the trunk is probably, so far as it goes, correct, 
e multitudinous bones which form the tail of the second 

• very well developed, particularly in their transverse 
Jeeves, and offer strong points of attachment for the 
iscles : the upper and lower apophyses are comparatively 
.•ally increased. Compressed throughout its entire length, 
a tail becomes a powerful organ of motion when the 
imal is in the water, particularly as it is often sur- 
mnted with a crest formed by one or two rows of flat- 
ted scales, a fit propelling oar for the body rendered 
o) ant by the air with which the lungs arc filled. 

On land the Varanians run with rapidity, but their 
jtion is always serpentine, a mode of progression due to 
tit long tail, which helps to push them forward 
id aids them in their leaps upon the prey which they 
tttlM. 

Ti\cfood of the Varanianx consists of animal matters, 
Bd especially large insects, such as Walter, locusts, 
rickets, and beetles. It is asserted that they hunt after 
le ezgi of birds and crocodiles, and that chameleons, 
nail tortoises, and fish have been found in their stomachs. 
L I^eschenault de Latour relates that they unite on the 
inlcs of rivers and lakes to attack quadrupeds which 
line to quench their thirst, and that he has seen them 
tack a young stag as he attempted to swim across a 
ver, in older to drown him. He even declares that he 
un<l the thigh-bone of a sheep in the stomach of one 
hie h he dissected. 

Such are the animals which in certain parts of their 
gam/ation come nearest to the great extinct Saurians of 
d. If the habits ascribed to these Varanians bore any 
latiun to those of the great carnivorous Saurians now 
W pt away from the face of the earth, we should have in 
iose annihilated giants no bad representatives of the 
"Hgons of our wildest legends. 

Geographical Distribution. 

The family of Varanians. as modified by MM. Dumeril ; 
id Bibron, exist in all parts of the world with the exeep- 
on of Europe. 

America claims one only; that on which the genus 
Viodema is founded. 

In Asia there are four Varani properly so called ; three 
i Africa ; * and four in Oceania. Of these four, two have 
i»en observed in iNew Holland, one in the isles of the 
ajXHIS, and the fourth in the isle of Timor. 

MM. Dumeril and Bibron state that the locality of one 
peciea, Varanus allmgularm, is unknown, but Dr. Smith 
Waincd it in South Africa: it thus makes a fourth African 
pecies. • 

Genera. 

Varan us. 

Generic Character. — Scales set at the side of each 
'thcr in the skin, and surrounded with an annular row of 
'ery small tubercles. Back of the tail more or less 
"enchant. A fold under the neck in front of the breast. 
Dum. and Bibr.) 

• Bui m p««u 







li IlffiJ uf Varanni nrhuluau* ; 2. dort.il fair* of Um uif • H. •lr.r«al u-tlr* 
of Vamuui Ntlotiru.; «, teml ""l" of Yarauu. Hcqmilii. 

$ 1. Tfrrrttriul I'aranians. 

MM. Dumeril and Bibron notice but two terrestrial 
species, the Terrestrial Monitor of hgypt, Varanu* 
arenartus ;Dura. and Bib.), and I'aranu* rinwriensis of 
the same authors. But Dr. Smith has since given a very 
accurate figure and description o( Varan us albogularif, 
the species whose locality was unknown to MM. Dumeril 
and Bibron ; and the form of the tail, &c, together with 
Dr. Smith's account of its habits, leaves little doubt that it 
ought to come in this section : we shall therefore select 
Varani arenarins and albogularis as examples of this 
section. 

J'aranus arenariu*. 

Description. — Fitrm. — Head in the form of a four-sided 
pyramid. External apertures of the nostrils two oblique 
slits, situated on each side of the muzzle, a little in front 
of the eye. Teeth moderate, sharp, slightly compressed, 
and a little curved backwards ; ear oval ; upper part of 
the head paved as it were with small, flattened, many- 
sided scales. A circular scale, the largest of all, is situated 
on the vertex. The toes are perhaps proportionally rather 
shorter than those of the other species. Their inferior sur- 
face is furnished with small rounded tubercles surrounded 
by an annular row of granular scales. These tubercles are 
disposed in transverse rows of four or five each. The 
upper part of the toes is covered with oblong, quadrilateral 
scales, forming slightly imbricated transverse rows. Claws 
very long, very much compressed, pointed, and slightly 
curved. Tail nearly rounded for the first third of its ex*- 
tent, slightly flattened from right to left for the rest of its 
length, which is one-fourth more than that of the rest of 
the body, neck, and head together. If the upper part of 
the posterior half of the tail is occasionally surmounted 
with a keel formed of trihedral scales, as in many of the 
Varanians, the keel is but very little developed. The 
scales of all the parts of the body, except those of the 
upper part of the head and toes, whatever their form may 
be, are each surrounded with a row of small squamous 
grains. These scales are simply oval under the neck and 
the four limbs, and equally oval, but a little ridged on the 
upper region and sides of the body, conical on the upper 
part of the neck, circular on the arms, and quadrilateral 
oblong under the belly and on the whole extent of the 
tail, round which they form vetticillations. 

Co/our. — This varies in individuals. MM. Dumeril and 
Bibron state that the specimen brought by Geofl'roy from 
Egypt is bright brown on the back, with some square spots 
of a greenish and pale yellow. Other spots, or rather 
transverse bands, of the same colour, are on the upper part of 
the tail. Two other specimens, which are less, are yel- 
lowish ; but in one the colour is uniform, while in the 
other the yellowish colour is mingled with a brown tint, 
forming more than twelve transverse bands on the tail, 
and five only on the back, where besides there are. in the 
intervals between the bands, brown points, with which the 
upper part of the four limbs are sprinkled. On each side 
9f the neck moreover are two brown ribands, which take 
their origin, one at the posterior angle of the eye, the 
other on the border of the ear. The claws are yellow. 

Locality. — Egypt . 

Habits. — According to M. Isidore Geoffrey, entirely 
different from those of the other Varanians generally, and 
from those of the Varanus Ntloticus in particular. Instead 
of frequenting the banks of the river, it lives in dry plates, 
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a locality in unison with the conformation of the tail, 
whose rounded forni is not proper lor swimming. It is 
less carnivorous than the Monitor of the Nile : at least, in 
captivity, instead of throwing itself on its prey with 
aridity, it is only induced to take pieces of flesh by being 
crammed. (Dum. and Bibr.) 

MM. Dumfril and Bibron state that this is the Ouaran- 
el-lmrd of the Arabs ; the Terrestrial Crocodile of Hero- 
dotus; Ouaran, Forsk. : I'uranus Seitietu, Merr.; Psam- 
7nomurus griseus of Fitzinger ; Tupinambit ureuariut, 
Isid., Geoff. : Le Monitor terrettre d Kgypte, Cuv. : Tupi- 
ruimbis griseus, Daud. ; Psammosaurits scincu\. Wagl. ; 
Tnpinainbis urenarius, Bor< de St. Vine; The Land 
Monitor of Egypt. Griff. ; Monitor xcinrus, Gray ; Va- 
ranus terrrstrix, Schinz. 

It is very probable that thus is the Scink of the 
Antients. 

Varama albogularis. 

Description. — Colour. — Head and neck intermediate 
between gamboge and ochre yellow, the former and the 
sides and back of the neck finely freckled by small black 
spots ; from the outer coiner of each eye a brown stripe 
extends along the neck, and terminates on the back im- 
mediately behind the base of the fore-leg. where it is 
much broader than at its commencement : this stripe is 
generally darkest at its edge and lightest along its centre : 
between the termination of these stripes there are in most 
specimens two large brown blotches separated from each 
other by a yellowish line. Back brown, crossed by Ihree 
or four ochry yellow bands, which are either in the form 
of continuous stripes or interrupted blotches, and is be- 
sides variegated by smaller spots or waved narrow stripes 
of the same colour ; the larger bands and blotches sprin- 
kled with small brown spots. The sides ochry yellow with 
small brown spots and vertical stripes, the latter continued 
from the brown of the back ; belly the same colour as the 
sides, with a sprinkling of small biown spots. Tail beneath 
ochry yellow ; above and on the sides marked by alternate 
brown and yellow bands, the former spotted with yellow, 
the latter with brown. Outer surface of the anterior ex- 
tremities ochry yellow spotted with brown; the posterior 
extremities dark brown spotted with ochry yellow ; toes 
the latter colour with some indistinct brownish bars ; nails 
dark horn-coloured. 

Form. — Head rather small ; neck and body robust, and 
rather flattened : limbs thick and strong. The head is 
quadrangular, rather short, broad behind, and tapert-d 
towards the nose; nostrils oblique, linear, and situated 
near to the eyes; teeth somewhat cylindrical and strong ; 
obtuse in some specimens, pointed in others ; external tar 
transverse and narrow ; tail somewhat cylindrical towards 
the base, the remainder compressed above and sur- 
mounted by a distinct serrated carina with a slight chan- 
nel along Its upper surface ; towards the tip of the tail 
this carina disappears. Upper surface of the head covered 
by flat, somewhat circular scales, rather small, particularly 
over (he eyes; lips and temples covered with small scales, 
on the former oval, on the latter circular. On the nape 
and upper part of the neck the scales of a larger size than 
on any other pari of the animal, more raised, and with 
the granulations surrounding the disks very distinct. 
On the back and sides the scales are disposed in waved 
transverse bands, and only differ from those on the neck in 
being of smaller size and less convex : on the tail they are 
arranged in regular lilies; towards its base oval, and more 
or less completvly margined by granulations; towards the 
tip oblong, Biihcari uutcd. and almost without any edging. 
On the chin, throat, and sides of the neck the scales are 
small and oval ; on the breast somewhat circular ; on the 
belly oval in transverse rows, and only margined behind by 
granulations; on the inner sides again they are smaller 
and nearly circular. The inner toe of hinder foot very 
short and robust ; the outer one much removed from the 
rest ; on the fore-foot the inner toe is shorter than any of 
the others, but longer than the corresponding one of the 
hinder foot. 

Such is Dr. Smith's description of the male, from which, 
he says, the female differs out little in external appear- 
ance. The length of the specimen from which the de- 
scription was taken was two feet eight inches from tip of 
nose to end of tail ; but he adds tliat specimens are occa- 
sionally obtained which measure between lour and five 
feet. 



This species is the Tupinambit gulant »i Ik:. 
Varamti ornatus, Merr. ; Tupinambts aitr.t...- 
Kuhl ; Polydmtalus albogu/aris, Wagl., and if 
albogularis of Gray. 

Locality and Habits. — Dr. Smith did not olrtu ;$ 
specimens of / '. albogularis south of Latakoo, lu, 
is, he says, reason to believe that it occasional .... 
within the limits of the Cape Colony ; and he add* Li. 
is in all probability the animal which is called cAm i> 
by the colonists, and which is so much dreaded Lie 
supposition that it is extremely venomous. ' It - 
continues Dr. Smith, ' discovered in rocky pmipkev 
low stony hills, and when surprised seeks COOCwJm! 
the chinks of the former, or in the irregular cavitir- 
latter; and when any irregularities exist upon the v. a 
of the rocks or stones, it clasps them so firmly » 
toes, that it becomes a task of no small difficult* 
lodge it, even though it can be easily reached. I - 
such circumstances the strength of no one man in. .' 
withdraw a full-grown individual ; and I have KM 
persons required to pull a specimen out of a pa 
had attained, even with the assistance of a lope fii. 
front of its hinder legs. The moment it wat di>lw£ 
flew with fury at its enemies, who by flight ootjr* 
themselves from being bitten. After it was killed r 
discovered that the points of all the nail* hail '- 
broken previously, or at the moment it lost iU hold 
feeds upon frogs, crabs, and small quadrupeds; am 
its partiality to the two former, it is often founds 
rocks near to springs or running streams: whic: 
having been observed by the natives, has ltd 'i= 
regard it as sacred, and not to be injured with* «W 
of drought' (Illustrations of the Zoology V ** 
dfrica.) 




Vttanua alhofuLirU. (Smith.? 

Aqitatic Varanians. 
For an account of J'aranus Xiloticut, see the **' 
Monitors. 

Varantu Bel lit. 

Description. — Form. — Head very much etoae»' c » 
sembling a four-sided pyramid. Teeth lone- 
compressed, pointed, slightly curved, and very 
tilaled on their edges, twenty-four in each jaw- « . 
apertures of the nostrils two rounded holes on tit"* , 
the muzzle, near its extremity. Flattened poh/gowi* 
in juxtaposition cover the entire surface of 1» f . 
They are of two sizes: the less dilated ones IB 
supra-orbital regions and on the sides of the era" j* 
more dilated ones cover the middle of the vert ^ 
inter-ocular space and the upper part of the m uy - .. 
sides of which have nearly the same soil of w'a!) 
The temples are protected by a pavement of «m»' ^ 
scales. On the nape are oval tubercles, each > ' 
with a granulous circle, as are all the scales of ,D v,. , 
parts of the body, those of the head and the "rPj'^ 
the toes excepted. Though very much elongated.^- • ' 
are robust and armed with large crooked claw*. \". 
sharp and very much compressed. On their '"^^J 
face are transverse rows ol square groups, eacn c 
of twenty small granular tubercles. Their upp*'^^ 
protected by smooth, quadrilateral, oblomr ^"^i* 
transverse rows slightly imbricated. The taw " * , , ; . 
half the total length of the animal. It tH***!**^ 
flattened form from right to left towards the 
of its extent ; but the double scaly carina yi ^ t ~^p0^ 
it shows itself at a previous point. Group* °Af ul 7 )( i, p.' 
lax tubercles, like those of the under part «■ tw 
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1 the palms and soles of the feet. Oral and slightly 
wex scales cover the lower regions of the neck and 
lbs; there are quadrilateral and flat ones above the 
iatB, and very narrow and strongly carinated oval ones 
the neck, the back, and the four limbs. The pectoral 
Acs are oval and smooth, those of the abdomen and the 
t are quadrangular, oblong, and with a longitudinal 
ina. 

CWowr. — Two very different tints : one deep black, the 
ler pale yellow or whitish. The first colours all the 
rer parts, and shows itself on the upper parts in nearly 
gjreat proportion as the second. On the top of the head 
bnns five rounded spots, placed in the same manner as 
l five points of a die : behind these is a sixth spot on 
! middle of the posterior region of the cranium : tnere is 
eventh sufficiently dilated to cover a portion of the occi- 
t ; it forms a crescent on the nape. In front of the 
Hilder the yellow colour dotted with black represents a 
IK-shoe, w hose branches extend to the right and left 
sng the neck. It -hows itself, but always dotted with 
lei onaU the other parts of the animal, under the form 
large transverse bands alternating with other bands of 
ie black, of whic h colour the claws are. 
Locality. — New Holland 




Vnrantu Brllii. 

Heloderma. VY'icjrm.) 
Gewric Character. — Scales or tubercles of the body 
gple or not surrounded with small squamous grains, 
if rounded. The filth loe of the posterior feet inserted 
the same hue with the other four. I Dum. and Bibr. , 
The Heloderm* have not I he scales or tubercles with 
lich they are covered surrounded by small squamous 
»jns like' the Varans. The five toes of each of the pos- 
*>r feet of the IModermnta are inserted on the same 
mversal line, whereas in the I'arani the fifth is at- 
ihed to the tarsus. farthA back than the others. The 
fth differ too, from those of the Varans, for they are 
t compressed. The tail of the Helodcrms is rounded 
roughout its extent. 





Hefcd of Hrloderm*. 



Example, Heloderma horridum. 

Deicnpthn.—Fnrm.—The teeth of this species are 
«nder, nearly straight, very much pointed and hollowed 
»*o i deep channel. The head is m shape a tetrahedral 
jrramid ; it is flattened, and obtusely rounded at its an- 
on each side of which are the nostrils: 



extremity, 



1*1 



three 



last are nearly oval and circumscribed by 

The upper part of the nose is furnished with four 



■cutules, the first of which are pentagons narrowed back- 
wards, and the second straight rhombs. There are twenty 
upper labial scutules. The surface of the head, com- 
prising the front, the vertex, and the occiput, is rough 
with large plates, or rather great osseous tubercles, yvhose 
contour, although many-sided, tends to a circular figure. 
These tubercles are disposed in annular rows, fitting one 
into the other. There are also tubercles, but of a conical 
form, yvhich cover the surface of the back, where they are 
arranged in transverse lines. Small flat and smooth scale* 
occupy the breast and abdominal region. On the anterior 
region of the one, they are rounded and disposed in order ; 
whilst, more backward and on the entire surface of the 
other, they are of a triangular form and in transveree 
royvs. 

The four limbs are nearly of the same length. The 
arms are covered with osseous plates yvhich are convex 
and nearly polygonal, and on the fore-arms are great flat 
circular scales. The anterior toes are not very unequal. 
The middle toe is the longest; then come the second and 
the fou Ah, yvhich are a little shorter than the two external 
ones. The third and fourth hind-toes, yvhose length is the 
same, are the longest, and the fifth is the smallest. The 
external surface of the thighs and legs is protected by 
hemispherical tubercles and their interna] surtace by great 
subrounded and flat scales. All the toes are covered yvith 
nearly semilunar .scutules, dilated across. The clasvs are 
curved, compressed, and very' sharp. 

The tail is rounded ami nearly equals the trunk in 
length : its veiticillations arc composed, above, of large 
tubercles and beloyv, of flat, quadrangular scales. 

Cuinur. — Black-broivu above, passing into pale brown 
on the loyyer parts. Head uniform in colour. The neck 
and back present rusty red spots, sprinkled with yellowish 
or yvhitish points. Belly yv ashed yvith yellow on a brown 
ground. The black-broyvn of the back shows itself also 
on the tail, yvhich is annulated yvith reddish. 

Locality. — Mexico, where there is an erroneous but 
general belief that the bite of this species is fatal. 




Helodtnn* horndum. 



Here, according to promise, yve proceed to jfive some 
account of the Lacertidtp, as far as our space will permit. 

The Lucertmuhr, in Mr. J. E. Gray s arrangement, 
come immediately after the Teidtr. and are followed by 
the Xotiurditc. 

Mr. Gray's Jjocrtinidce consist of the genera Zootoca, 
Isvcrta, 'teira, Eremias, Actinthodactyhm, Scttptfira, 
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Metrites, Mesulina, Calrita, A/gira, Psammodt omits, 
Ophiofn, and Calosaura. 

We must here confine ourselvci to the genera Laeerta 
and Zootoca as example*. 

Laeerta. Linn. 

Generic Character. — Throat with a distinct collar. Nos- 
trils situated towards the outer and inferior margin of the 
nasal scuta. An osseous Miperorbital lamina. Temples 
covered with acuta. Scales of the back, orbieulo-poly- 
gonal, slightly c.irinated. Palate toothed. (Bell.) 




He«d of Lae*rt». went from above. (Bell.) 

Mr. Bell remarks, that the external parts from which 
the aitificial characters of the present group are founded 
are principally the plates covering the head, as above de- 
lineated, common to the whole subfamily Laeertina, the 
scales of the collar, the prse-anal scale, those in which the 
femoral pores are placed, the abdominal plates, and those 
of the back and tad. The abdomen is covered by broad 
plates applied to each other at the margins, and arranged 
m longitudinal rows. There is a distinct collar of over- 
laying stales longer than those which cover the throat 
and detached from those which cover the breast. Scales 
of the back and sides small and imbricated. Those of the 
tail arranged in distinct and even whorls, elongated and 
narrow, and becoming more so towards the end of the 
tail. Femoral pores. 

Some account of the teeth of this group will be found 
in the article S.u'iuans. Mr. Bell observes, that in ad- 
dition to the teeth which arc placed in the margins of the 
upper and lower jaws, there are also a few very minute 
ones on the back part of the palate, which may be readily 
felt by a pin or the point of a penknife. He further re- 
marks that the existence or absence of these palatine teeth 
would pertain scarcely be admissible alone as a generic 
distinction : but when combined with others, and associated 
also with a marked difference of habit, it may be admitted 
a< a valuable, because it is a tangible and permanent 
character ; and he has accordingly employed it as one of 
the means of generic distinction between the two English 
Lizards. 

Kxample, Laeerta a^i/is. 

Great confusion has existed touching the identity of this 
beautiful English species, arising from the application of 
the term agilix by naturalists to the common lizard of 
their several countries. This has not escaped the acute 
observation of the Prince of Canino and Musignano, whose 
Marching diligence and well-employed experience have 
given him a knowledge of the I ertebrata of Europe sur- 
passed by no living zoologist. He first cleared away the 
mists that hung over this species; and in his rautta 
Ualica clearly defined the true Laeerta agilis, or Laeerta 
di Linnet). 

Mr. Bell, in his elegant work on British Reptiles, follows 
out the inquiry with great learning and industry, and as 
bis authority on the subject of English Reptiles stands as 
high as that of the Prince with reference to European 
R ptilia generally, we shall take our descriptions from his 
pen. 

Description. — Mr. Bell describes this species as varying 
exceedingly in colour and marking. 'The most common 
colour of the upper parts is a sandy-brown, with obscure 
longitudinal fascia" of a darker brown, and a lateral series 
of black rounded spots, each marked with a yellowish 
white dot or line in the centre. Then is often in this 
most common variety more or less of green on the sides. 

' Another variety is that to which I have before alluded, 
in which Ihe upper parts are more or less of a green hue. 
in some this colour is brighter and lighter than in others, 
but the Usual colour is a rather dull brownish-green. Not 
only is it very probable that the passages which I have 
quoted from limUBUl and Miillcr indicate this variety, but 
1 cannot help believing lhat all the accounts we have on 



record of the supposed occurrence of the Gretn htui i 
ririJis, in Ireland and in England, are to be rtirra, 
individuals of the same variety of our pre*m iy . A 
which were probably of unusually vivid hues am! sL*-« 
under all the advantages of a bright sunshine. Swi:* 
doubtless be the explanation of the •' beautiful 
Lacertre " seen by Gilbert White " on the ninny k, 
near Farnham." The Prince of Musignano, in Inf.* 
Ralica, figures a variety with the whole of the ta . i, 
dull black-red colour. The under side is usually ii 
whitish or greyish colour, varied with lisht jretn •. 
the sides, about the collar, and under the tail, t*h 
black dots scattered about those parts. 

• In its general form this lizard is much thicker laU. 
gracile than the more common species. The !«. 
rather more obtuse, the body more rounded, and ihtfc. 
stronger and shorter. The relative proportion* m thti 
and the body vary exceedingly in different indiuia- 
As a general rule, it may be stated that the lentfhaf: 
head and body together is to that of the tail is tin- 
four nearly : but in one specimen in my corkvV 
proportions are nearly equal ; and in that which i»ff i 
above (p. 28 of Mr. Bells work) the tail i» even covi 
ably shorter than the head and body, but this m.; 
occurred from the mutilation and reproduction of thr . 
The legs are so short, that when the postenor c*> i 
brought forwards, and the anterior placed barkroia- 
rallel to the sides of the body, the hinder tots a • 
extend farther than to the wrist of the anterior an: 
which respect it differs remarkably from the other I 
In this, as in others, however, the abdomen of t*^< 
is proportionally larger than that of the male. IVi-i 
and fourth toe of the fore-foot are nearly of rip ^ 
Mr. Jenyns says the former is the longer, but in • • 
cimens the reverse is the case. The plate* of it* 
are similar in their general form and proportion* to' * 
of most others of the genus. The nostrils are "« 
the outer or inferior margin of the nasal plate*, aw :* 
half-way between the anterior and posterior manrjs- 
frnntal plate is elongate pentagonal; the aniens « 
obtuse ; the lateral margins parallel, but slightly w' 1 ; 
about the middle ; the interparietal pentagonal. a»!'; 
a depressed point in the centre ; the occipital 
The upper eyelid with a series of very minute >al^~ 
the whole surface of the lower covered b) simu*-' ^ 
the space between the eve and the auditory pasf*^ r ^ 
with plates, of which the two superior, lying imax^ J 
under the parietal, are much the largest, Die > 
the upper parts of the body are round or pob^-" 
slightly, though distinctly, carinated. The *M •» 
plates in six rows, the middle series narrower t^ 
adjoining ones. Pra?-anal plate single, of » ^ • 
tagonal form: the anterior margin bordered by t<«"^ 
of plates. Femoral pores varying in number iron ^ 
to fifteen on each side. In the specimen figured * ^ 
28, there are eight on one side and nine on the o»w ^ 
pores are in this species placed in flat trianp!« * ^ 
whilst in Zootoca riripttra the scales are so 
small as almost to form tube* The tail i* c° v f^ ( , 
numerous distinct whorls, Recording to I)"?**. lri> , 
to eighty, of elongated scales, which are longer, n* 
and more distinctly carinated towards the i'* l JT nl 7 t v 
number of whorls varies considerably in ddw* _ v 
viduals.' Total length of one of moderate a«. ' 
2 lines. 

Locality and Habits.— North of Europe, ashtf 
den and Denmark ; rare so far south as f*'! - ^'^ 
in the north of France and Central Europe. iW* 9 
Poole. . . B! ifc* 

Mr. Bell states that L. agilis is more tirnio, aw 
easily rendered familiar, than the beaut H ul , ? . 
(L. rindis) of Guernsey and the south of ^ W J*' ■ t 
latter species," says Mr.' Bell. *mav be readily « J* 
taught to come to the hand for its" food, and to «■"• 
the hollow of the palm of any one to , \ ,,0Dl h| [ Dl :.^ * 



tomed. It will lie coiled up between the two ^ ^ 
ing the warmth, and not offering to csca]>e. »" ,, r 
different with the present species, which "PP 1 ?"^ » 
susceptible of any such attachment. ^ Vii^t^" 
tempt to bite any one who handles it, which 1 
known to occur with the L. viridis. When r;2a j 
ment it ceases to feed, conceals itself with jWi 
when approached, and ultimately pines and diet- 
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ie number of eggs laid by the female is from twelve 
mi-teen, in hollows excavated by her for a nest. 8he 
rs them with sand, and leaves tfiera to the rays of the 
Mr. Bell is of opinion that the eggs are deposited a 
aderable time before they are hatched. He does not 
k that this species ever brings forth its young alive. 




Larcrta agilu. 

Zootoca. Wagl. 

Zenfric Char<tctef. — Nostrils, collar, superorhital lamina, 
n the genus bacrrla. Temples covered with ad pressed 
lea. Scales of the back elongated and hexagonal, 
ate toothless. (Hell. ) 

Oescripttun. — Smaller and more slender than L. agilit, 
h t he head more depressed, rather narrower, and the 
axle sharper. Plate* of Hie head, in size and arrange- 
•tvt, without much dihVreiu-e. with the exeep'inn ot those 
the temple-, which are smaller and more numerous in 
ploea than in /.. tim/i\. < 'oilar of nine plates, ueai 1 } 
(teal; bx rows of abdominal plates, the middle ami outer 
ic< narrower than the intermediate. Dorsal scales 
m>wer. more angular, and with a less distinct carina 
in in L. asili* ; but the caudal scales nearly similar, 
et more Blender, and toes longer in proportion. Femoral 
res nine or ten general ly, placed in scales, which differ 
ieh from the corresponding ones in L. anilis, 
fhe colour and markings vary considerably. The upper 
lis Are generally greenish-brown, and a dark brown line, 
t unfrequently interrupted, runs down the middle of the 
ck. Parallel with this there is on each side a broad 
Bd from behind the eyes to a greater or less distance 
mi the tail. Between these and the central streak one 
more rows of black dots are often seen, and in some 
ah dot* are found in the broad side-streak itself. The 
lie has the under side of the body and base of his tail 
ight orange, spotted with black : in the female those 
rtsand the tail are spotless greyish-green. Total length 
nerally from five inches and a half to six inches and a 
I 

Locality and Habit*. — 4 This agile and pretty lillle 
tature,' says Mr. Bell, 'is the common inhabitant of 
nost all our heaths and banks in most of the districts of 
lgland, and extending even into Scotland : it is also one 

the few reptiles found in Ireland. On the Continent 
. range does not appear to lie very extensive : it is not 
and In Italy, nor, I believe, in France, and is very pro- 
ibly confined in a great measure to our own latitude. 
I movements are beautiful, gracile, as w ell as rapid : it 
tmes out of its hiding-place during the warm | arts of the 
gr, from the early spring till autumn has far advanced, 
risking in the sun, and turning. its head with a sudden 
iDtion the instant that an insect comes within its view, 
id, darting like lightning upon its prey, it seizes it with 
t little sharp teeth and speedily swallows it. Thus 

will often take a great number of the smaller insects, 
referring those of the dipterous order, though it will not 
ifiiso many of the coleoptcra or orthoptcra, if they be not 
oo large. 

' Instead of depositing her eggs in the i-aiul to be hatched 
ry the warmth of the sun, a* is the case wilh the former, 
V. C, No. 1033. 



the female of the present species retains the eggs within 
the oviduct until the young are ready to leave them, and 
they are produced alive. As in all the ovo-viviparous 
reptiles, the covering of the egg is very thin, and merely 
membranous. In this respect they differ from those which 
deposit their eggs before the embryo is formed. In the 
latter case a more efficient protection is necessary, and the 
covering is either calcareous, as in the tortoises and croco- 
diles, or of a substance resembling parchment, as those of 
the snakes and most lizards. In the viper, which also pro- 
duces its young alive, the covering, as in the present 
animal, is extremely thin, and very easily torn ; and then- 
is reason to believe that the laceration of this membrane 
and the emancipation of the young take place in, and are 
occasioned by, the very act of parturition. 

' As the young ones are occasionally found with the 
mother, there is some reason to believe that these little 
animals are not wholly devoid of the instinct of parental 
care and tendance ; but it is scarcely probable that the 
exercise of this feeling is ever very powerful, or that it 
endures for any considerable period. The young when 
brought forth are fully formed, and capable of running 
about, and. very shortly afterwards, of taking their own 
food. The usual number is from three to six. 

'Although I have alluded to the Bun's influence as being 
the means of hastening the evolution of the embrvo in the 
oviparous reptiles, it is not to be concluded that the same 
source of warmth is unnecessary in the present and similar 
instances. The only difference is, that in the ovo-vivipa- 
rous species the solar heat is communicated to the embryo 
through the medium of the mother ; and hence we often 
see the pregnant female about the month of June con- 
stantly basking in the sun, and lung in such a position as 
to expose the hotly most fully to its influence. Kvery one 
who has watched the habits of our native reptiles, must 
have seen the same circumstance in the gravid female of 
the Common Viper ; and may have observed how much 
more reluctantly and tardily she leaves the genial spot than 
the male.' 




Zoutoca vi\l]inru. 



The following prcpaiations in the Pfii/siiJrtgiral fivvir* 
of the Museum of the College of Surgeons are illustrative 
of the organization of Lurcrtn aftilif! — Nos. 445, OKI, 2210, 
2212, 2213, 2214* 2215, 22IG, 2218, 2210, 2230, 2223, 2431, 
3348, 3341), 3350. 

Fossil Varaxio/e? 

Many of the extinct carnivorous Saurians, such as Gko- 
s.WHtrs, MtGALosAiHUs, MusASAi'RLs, and others, come so 
near in many points of their organization to the VaramidtB 
now in existence, that it almost becomes a question 
whether thev miglit not he clawed as belonging to that 
family. Indeed MM. Dumeiil and Bibinn arrange them 

\ol. XXVI.— T 
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without a query under the title of Fossil Varanians. We 
should however remember, that great undoubtedly as the 
reserrfbance is, in the teeth especially, between those fos- 
sils and the living Varans, there are other and crocodilian 
elements in the organization of the former, which make it 
hardly justifiable to include those antient terrestrial and 
aquatic dragons under the family I'aranidcc. 

Here may be, perhaps, most aptly placed, with the re- 
servation however above alluded "to, Professor Owen's 
Ravhiosaurus. 

This new genus was introduced in a paper read before 
the Geological Society of London, and published in the 
sixth volume of the Transactions of that Society with the 
following title : ' Description of the I'ertcbral Column of 
a smalt Ixicertirie. Stiurian from the Chct/k.' 

The specimen consisted of a chain of small vertebral in 
their natural relative position. The bodies of these ver- 
tebra are united by uall-and-socket joints, the socket 
being on the anterior, and the ball on the posterior part of 
the vertebra ; and they were proved to belong to the Sau- 
rian class of Reptiles by the presence of many long and 
slender ribs, and by the conversion of two vertebra" through 
the length and strength of their transverse processes into a 
sacrum. Remains of an ischium and pubis were connected 
with the left side of the sacrum, proving that the 'reptile 
had hinder extremities as well developed as they arc in the 
generality of Saurians : no trace however of either ante- 
rior or posterior extremities nor of head existed. The spe- 
cimen is in the rich collection of Sir Philip de MalpasGrey 
Egerton, Bart. 

• With this evidence of the primary group of reptiles to 
which the fossil belongs, there next remained to be deter- 
mined,' says Professor Owen, ' to which division of Sau- 
rians having ball-and-socket vertebral joints it was to be 
referred. In the Crocodilian or Loiicate group the 
transverse costigerous processes are elongated, the posterior 
ribs are exclusively attached to these processes, and three, 
four, or five of the vertebra? which precede the sacrum are 
ribless, and consequently reckoned as lumbar vertebra* : in 
the Lacertine Saurians Ihere are never more than two lum- 
bar vertebne, and all the ribs are supported on short con- 
vex processes or tubercles. 

1 In the present fossil each rib is articulated by a single 
head to a short process of this kind, and they are attached 
to all the vertebrae, except the one immediately preceding 
the sacrum : these characters, with the slenderness and 
uniform length of the ribs, and the degree of convexity in 
the articular ball of the vertebne, prove incontestably that 
the fossil is part of a Saurian appertaining to the inferior 
or Lacertine group. 

' The costal tubercles are developed, as in other Lacer- 
tians, from the sides of the anterior part of the body of the 
vertebrae ; the under surface of the vertebra is smooth, 
concave in the axis of the body, and convex transversely. 

1 As there are twenty-one costal vertebra; anterior to the 
saemm, including the single lumbar, the fossil cannot be 
referred to the genera Strllio, Agama, Leiolepis, Lyrioce- 
fifuilits, Bwnlitcus, Art'ihs, or Chamieleon ; but a compa- 
rison may be instituted between it and the Monitors, Igu- 
anas, and Scinks. In the absence of cranium, teeth, and 
extremities, any closer approximation of the fossil to exist- 
ing forms would be hazardous, and too conjectural to yield 
any good scientific results.' 

Professor Owen then observes, that if the portions of the 
lower jaw of a Laeertian from the lower chalk near Cam- 
bridge should be of the same species, as it agrees in size 
with that above described from the same formation in 
Kent, there would then be no doubt that the chalk Laeer- 
tian is generically distinct from any known existing lizard. 
It contains twenty-two close-set awl-shaped teeth, anchy- 
losed by their bases to an outer alv«olar parapet of bone. 




?UU vl«-w of portion of lo«r«r jnw of IjortUn reptile from the lowsr chalk 
near OubhdKe. 

VARATCUS. [Monitors; Varamd*.] 



VARCHI. [Skoni.I 

VARCHI, BENEDETTO, born at Florence intffcn 
sent by his father, who was an advocate, to Pua <x 
law ; but at his fathers death he gave up the lit 
which he had no taste, and applied himself wholh i ., 
rature. At the time of the fall of the Florentine tiy.;. 
Varchi, who belonged to the losing party, emifitt • 
Padua and Bologna, where he became intimate with 8s!; 
and other learned men. Some years after, Cosmo I . V; 
firmly established on the ducal throne of Florence 
Varchi, and appointed him one of the directs 
new Florentine Academy, which he instituted for tr* ~ 
pose of cultivating the Tuscan language and i 
its standard writers. The academy frittered mi i 
time in pedantic and interminable disputes »bwi o» 
words, but it brought forth also some useful worUc - 
which was the * Ercolano ' of Varchi, a disquisition, j • 
form of dialogue, on language in general, and mm it 
ticularly on the Tuscan language. Varchi ma::'-, 
that the Tuscan or Italian language, which he, Ur . 
excess of nationality, calls Florentine, was suited b 
branch of literature and to every style of wrftnr, 

' capable of expressing all kinds of sentiments and i 
tions, however varied. This he laboured to prow 1 1 
lations from the Latin. He published tr»n>!'«'. ' 
Seneca, 1 De Beneficiis,' and of Boethiut, 'DeCon*>lr 
He wrote commentaries on Dante and Petrarch. isJ- 
sonnets and other short poems. But the pnncifs. " 
duction of Varchi is the * St una Fiorentina,' from 
1527 to 1538, an important period, which cmbcxr • 
last struggle and fall of the republic, the tynuirj » ■ 
dissolute rule of Alessandro de' Medici, which ok't 
his assassination, the elevation of Cosmo to tie u 
throne, and the subsequent inroad of Fjlippo^r 
his band of malcontents, which ended in the U 

j Montemurlo and the death of the leaders. Tl 
it at the desire of Cosmo, and he has been eta 

| partiality towards his patron. This partiality h on 
probably a matter of feeling and habit, and noU 1 "- 
affectatlon. Besides, Duke Cosmo was certainly »' " 
superior man. Placed when a mere youth in a very r 

Eosition, and in times of universal "corruption, ht r ' 
imself stern and even cruel towards his enem* 
he effected also much good, and slrove to heal t 
the wounds inflicted by the ware, revolution*. anirr; 
misgovernment of nearly half a century. Thil 
character has been represented as worse than 
by the reports of his enemies, is an opinion en'* ' 
several reflecting and dispassionate writers. ,T 
rathe is very diffuse, and his language aboundi * 
pular Florentine forms of speech, which are p*'^ 1 
colloquial for the gravity of history. His Wl ' rl 
published for a long time after his death ; vet J*-'" 
transpired in his lifetime, and drew upon nim J 
geanee of powerful persons whom he had expo*^ 
night he was attacked and stabbed in several l*jV 
body. He however recovered, and although t 
parties remained unknown or unpunished, IM' 1 ' 
endeavoured to compensate him for the injur)' he 
ccived by making him a gift of his pretty w"^*, 
called ' ta Topaja.' and of the clerical benefice" 
varchi. Pope Paul III. invited him to Rome>' u 
declined the offer. He died of apoplexy in 1563- ^_ ^ 

Not many years since a small critical work el - 
was discovered in MS. in the Magliabecchi u^ ' 
Florence, and published undcrlhe title of 'Krronf 
Giovio nella Storia,' Florence, 1821. 

(Corniani, / Seeali drlla Letteratura Itrfta**- 
boschi. Storia delta Istleratura Italian*.) f 
VARE'NIUS, BERXHARDUS. author of • ' , 
systematic geography, of which Newton, when W' 
professor of mathematics at Cambridge, p" 1 '" 
edition for the use of his students, was a B*D*v 
in the territory of Luneburg, now part of the W 
Hanover. The materials for a Life of Vorenm* «* 
ably meagre. Nothing appears to be kmW, 
parentage, the time of his birth, or the events M 
hood. The library of the British Museum e**Jj 
of a Thesis on Aristotle's definition of motion, p 
Hamburg in 1042, which Varenius undertake* w 
on the 10th of November, in a public di> P ut , pjpn- 
the presidency of his tutor Joachim Junsrei f* c,w 
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aaor of physics and (pro tempore) of logic in the gvm- 
usium of Hamburg. The thesis is dedicated to Albert 
Eitzen, burgomaster of Hamburg; Conrad Meyer, 
■chdeacon of Celle ; Jodocus Capelle, preacher in the 
. Catherine's Church at Hamburg; and Ernst Scheie, 
easurer to the duke of Liineburg and Brunswick. The 
ithor calls his thesis « Musanim Philosophicarura Pri- 
ltiae." The library of the British Museum also contains 
copy of a medical thesis ' De Febri in generis,' printed 

Leyden in 1649, which ' Bemhardus Varenius, Ultza- 
inspourgensis,' undertakes to maintain in public dis- 
ltation on the 22nd of June as part of his trials previous 
receiving the degree of doctor of medicine. This ' in- 
igural thesis' is dedicated by the author to the burgo- 
ast ers and senators of Liineburg. Varenius's ' Description 

Japan ' was published at Amsterdam in 1649 ; it is 
dicated to the burgomasters and senators of Hamburg, 
id the date of the dedication is Amsterdam, the calends 
»t> of July, about a week after he had taken his degree, 
e assigns as the reason for dedicating his book to the 
lagistrates of Hamburg, his having learned the first ele- 
lents of philosophy, mathematics, and physics in the 
vnmasium of that city. In the preface addressed to the 
uder he mentions that after he had finished his medical 
jdie* he was for a time deterred from entering upon prac- 
;e by the small prospect he had of obtaining employ- 
ent ; and that in this state of mind he had devoted liim- 
lf to the study of philosophy and the mathematical 
iences. During this interval he had composed a treatise 
i ' Conic Sections,' but had been unable to find a pub- 
her for a work so remote from popular interest. At last 
i opening had presented itself for entering into medical 
actice, offering only a slender prospect of remuneration at 
st, but on the other hand ample opportunities of acquiring 
actical knowledge. He had resolved, he proceeds, to 
□brace this opportunity, and to restrict his inquiries in 
hire to medicine, and to geometry and physics, which 
: esteemed important auxiliary studies. He thus leaves 
to be inferred that the publication of his account of 
apan, which he describes as an amusement of his leisure 
ours, an attempt to present in a systematic form and in | 
III Latin language a compendious view of the informa- 
on respecting that empire contained in Dutch and Por- 
ipuese authors, was his farewell to general literature, 
he ' Systematic Geography ' (' Geographia Generalis ') of 
arenius was originally published at Amsterdam, in 1650. 
i the dedication of this work to the senators of Amsterdam, 
e author alludes to his account of Japan, published the 
ar before, and states as his reason for dedicating the 
mk to them, that he had found in their city an asylum 
id the means of pursuing his studies when obliged to fly 
jni his native country, laid waste by the ravages of war. 
e intimates his intention, if the Geography is favourably 
ceived, to follow it up by a work on the food and drink 
various nations, and on the different kinds of medicines 
use among them. These incidental notices in the dedi- 
tions and prefaces of the works we have mentioned 
>pear to establish the identity of their author, and supply 
taint outline of his history from 1642 to 1650. Of the 
bsequent history of Varertius we have found no trace, 
cept that Chalmers asserts, on what authority we have 
en unable to discover, that he died in 1660. Jncher 
entions a Henricus Varenius, a native of Hervord in 
estphalia, who was at one time chaplain to Duke 
agustus of Brunswick-Luneburg, and died pastor and 
pr rintendent of the church at Ulzen in 1636 : this may 
.ve been a relation (father?) of Bemhardus Varenius. 
le description of Japan ( 4 Descriptio Regni Japonic") is, 

lias been noticed above, a mere compilation. It was 
e last of a series of similar monographs of actually 
i^ting states published by the Elzevirs. Prefixed is a 
isertation on what constitutes a state ; a list of the states 
to which the world was divided at the time of publica- 
>n ; and a catalogue of the authorities consulted for the 
'.count of Japan. An appendix contains a notice of the 
am of Japan, and some information respecting Siam and 
ersia. Annexed is an account of the religion of the 
ipanese, and a narrative of the introduction into and sup- 
ession of Christianity in Japan, dedicated to Christina, 
leen of Sweden. Lastly, there is a short view of all reli- 
ona. The 4 Geographia Generalis' is divided into three 
*>ks. The author treats in the first and second of general 



or universal geography ; in the third, of special or parti- 
cular geography. The contents of the first book he calls 
♦Absolute Geography,' including under this designation 
all that relates to the form, dimension*, or motion of the 
world, the general properties of the land, the seas, rivers, 
&c. The second book is devoted to what he terms ' Rela- 
tive Geography,' and in this is comprehended everything 
relating to climates, seasons, the difference of apparent 
time at different places, the lengths of days in different lati- 
tudes, temperature, &c. In the third book, ' Comparative 
Geography ' (by which Varenius means the relative posi 
tions of places), after some remarks upon the longitude, 
the construction of globes and maps, measurements of dis- 
tances, and the sensible and visible horizons, six chapters 
are devoted to an exposition of the theory and practice of 
navigation. The work is the first attempt at a system of 
physical geography : it is characterised by precision, good 
arrangement, and lucid expiession. The author has evi- 
dently had extensive acquirements in mathematics, and 
wider arid more scientific views in natural history than 
prevailed for well nigh a century after liis book was pub- 
lished. Newton's editions of the 1 Geographia Generalis ' 
(1672 and 1681) contain important improvements in the 
mathematical theory and corrections of the tables of lati- 
tudes and longitudes. Jurin, a fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, at the suggestion of Bentley, published a new 
edition with an appendix, containing the most recent dis- 
coveries, in 1712. An English translation of Jurin's edition 
by Dugdale, revised by Shaw, was published in London 
the second edition of this translation is dated 1736. The 
contents of Jurin's appendix are introduced into the body 
of the work; and the geographical nomenclature and 
positions are adapted to the best English maps. A French 
translation from this English edition, by Depuisieux, was 
published at Paris in 1755. The publication of Varenius's 
' Geographia Generalis' marks an epoch in the history of 
geography. 

(Varenius, De Definitione mntua Aristotelicn, Ham- 
burgi, 1642; De Febri in genere, Lugduni Batavorum, 
1649; Descriptio Regni Japonitr, Amstelodaemi, 1649; 
Ciengraphia Generalis, Cantabrigia*. 1681 ; Id. Angl., by 
Dugdale, London, 1736; Id. Gail., par Depuisieux, Pans, 
1755 ; Philosophical Transactions, vol. vii. ; Kloy, Dic- 
tionnaire Historiqw de la Mfdicine ; Jocher, Allgemetnes 
Gelehrten Lexicon ; Chalmers's Biographical Dictionary ; 
Bio g raph ie Un irersel If . ) 

VARESE. [CoMO.] 

VARGAS, LUIS DE, a distinguished Spanish painter 
of the sixteenth century, born at Seville in 1502. He was 
the first who established a correct and grand style of design 
in oil and in fresco painting in Andalucia, where, until his 
time, the Gothic taste prevailed generally. He exhibited 
a disposition to excel in design at a very early age, and his 
natural taste disapproving of the style of the artists of his 
own country, he determined upon visiting Italy and study- 
ing the works of the great masters of that country. He 
accordingly, in 1527, went to Rome, and is said to have 
become a scholar of Perino del Vaga, the beauties of 
whose style and of the Roman school he fully mastered, 
Vargas remained twenty-eight years in Italy : his first 
known work in Seville is dated 1555. Cean Bermudez 
contradicts the account of Palomino about Vargas' re- 
turning to Seville after a sev en years' sojourn at Rome, and 
finding himself inferior to Antonio Flores (or rather Fran- 
cisco rrutet, as Bermudez says) and Pedro de Cum pan a, 
returning for another seven years to Italy ; and he points 
out other inaccuracies in Palomino's notice of this painter, 
for example, the compliment paid to Vargas' picture in the 
cathedral, called La Gamba, by Perez di Alessio, at 
the expense of his own St. Christopher, which is an ana- 
chronism, as the St. Christopher was not painted until 
1584, sixteen years after the death of Vargas, who died in 
1568, and not 1590, as is stated by Palomino. Vargas esta- 
blished a greater reputation at Seville than any painter 
that preceded him, and he executed many excellent works 
there in oil and in fresco, which deservedly rank him with 
the first painters of Italy. His design was correct in out- 
line and grand in style ; his foreshortenines were admira- 
ble, and in this respect he is unrivalled in Spain ; and had 
his works been as conspicuous for tone and harmony of 
colouring, as they were for brilliancy; composition, cha- 
racter, and expression, Vargas, says Bermudez, w_ou1d have 
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been the first among Spanish painters. His principal 
works, which are all religious, are at Seville, — in the 
Cathedra] ; in the Hospital de Santa Mart a ; in Santa 
Cruz ; in Santa Maria la Blanca ; in the Merced Calzada ; 
in the Hospital de la Sangre; and in the Casa de la 
Misericordia. Some of these works are nearly totally 
decayed; others have been badly restored: in the last- 
mentioned place is a fresco of the Last Judgment. Vargas 
ia described as having been a very amiable man, but ne 
was of a melancholy and superstitious turn of mind : he 
was in the habit of chastising himself, and used to lie in a 
coffin some hours a-day meditating upon death. 

(Bcrmudez, Diccionario Historico, &c.) 

VARI, Buflbn's name for the Lemur Macaco of Lin- 
naeus. 

This Macauco is white spotted with black, so that the 
whole of the fur of the body is variegated with large black 
and white patches. The furry hair of the cheeks is very 
long, whence it has been also called the Ruffed Lemur. 

Locality. — Madagascar, where it is said to be common. 

Food ; Habits. — Fruits form the only nourishment of this 
beautiful and elegant creature. In captivity it is mild and 
endearing in its manners. One which was kept for some 
time in the menagerie of the Zoological Society in the 
Regent's Park was disposed to be very familiar. Anxious 
to be noticed, it endeavoured to attract the attention of 
visitors, and would even attempt to arrest them as they 
passed with its little hands, that they might gratify it by 
caressing it or bestowing a little fruit upon it. 

VARIABLE. A quantity is said to vary when it 
changes value, whether gradually, or by jumps or starts. 
The notion of a variable quantity is the first which must be 
established in teaching the Differential Calculus, and 
requires a little explanation. 

One magnitude at least is hardly conceivable without the 
notion of variation ; we mean time or duration. Reckon- 
ing from a fixed epoch, the idea of the pretent time is no- 
thing but that of the other extremity of a variable quantity, 
the variation of which we cannot suspend, even in thought. 
Again, in space-magnitudes, though we are not obliged to 
consider them as formed by variation, yet it is in our power 
to do so, and we are constantly learning the variation of 
length, area, or solidity consequent upon motion. And 
we can even consider this variation as arising from no 
act of our own, as independent of us, and out of our 
power to stop : though even when this is physically true, 
namely, that the variation is out of our power, we can con- 
ceive or imagine that it docs stop, and trace the conse- 
quences of such stoppage. Variable magnitude, then, pre- 
sents natural ideas, such as we not only easily acquire, but 
such as it would be difficult, if not impossible, to suppose 
that we could help acquiring. 

But when we come to speak of number, the case is much 
altered. The constant phrase of an algebraist, 4 let x be a 
variable quantity,' clear as it may be where quantity means 
magnitude, is not quite so plain when quantity means 
number as the representative of magnitude. There is 
something to be said as to how number is imagined to vary 
at all : and still more as to its gradual variation. 

Number is an abstraction of the mind ; it is not magni- 
tude, but a mode of reference of one magnitude to another. 
If we might dare to say it, number is more of the nature of 
an opinion about magnitude than of magnitude itself. 
When we speak of a symbol representing a variable num- 
ber, we know that, though we say the symbol changes 
its values, it is we ourselves who arbitrarily change the 
meaning of the symbol. We can imagine (waiving all 
question about the possibility of our imagination, or its me- 
taphysical truth everything annihilated except two mate- 
rial points, one or both of which are in motion with respect 
to the other: but we cannot in such a case imagine x to 
be a symbol of a variable number. Unless some intellect 
be in existence to mean something by x, or to make a 
symbol of x, there can be no such thing as a variable num- 
ber, or as the abstract idea of number at all. When we 
say, let x be a variable number, we must always be under- 
stood to mean, let x be a symbol which at one time we 
may be allowed to make to stand for one number, and at 
UlOtber time for another. 

Now as to gradual variation. A point never changes 
its distance from another by, say a foot, without making 
every assiguable lesser change in the interval. Or, a line 



which is lengthened from AB to AC by the mtm i\ 
point, must at some period of the change be equal tn Alt 
if AD be anything between AB and AC. At feist ? _•; 
necessary condition of our existence to believe tins to !t» 
evident as that two straight lines cannot inclose i <»- 
though (Spack and Timb] we believe some wouiit. 
found to deny it. But in the case of number. *e am 
form anything but an approximation to this idetof^ui 
variation. We can pass from 1 to 2 by successive st(?v a 
millions of millions of steps if we please : that is, * :?t ? 
scnting a small fraction, we can proceed from 1 to 2 art .< 
steps 1 + A, 1 -f 2A, 1 + 3/i, &c, in such manner Mn 
shall not arrive at 2 till a million of million of step v. 
been made. But this is not gradual variation, such i 
in our ideas when we think of a line increasing ia lew 
by the recession of one extremity from the other. Xtc,; 
we subdivide our steps ever so far, can we, in etas s 
cease to make steps ; that is, we cannot imagine in.- 
variation of number. When therefore we talk of i & 
ing for a number, which is also to represent the nuai< • ■ 
units in a variable length, we can only mean that M a 
merical progression can be made, if we please, by tic* • 
small, that whatever length AD may represent, the ha 
representatives of some or other of the numerical 
which we pass from the number in AB to the numfe 
AC, may be made as near to AD as we pleaw. It si 
doubt, in this essential distinction between the ice* : 
volved in the variation of number and in that of k> 
tude, that the existence of Iwcomm«nsubabi.« quirts 
takes its rise. 

The first steps of the Differential Calculus utoflfl* 
barrassed by a mode of speaking, which appears at W 
different symbols were used for the same thing. 
it is said, 'let x be a variable, and y a function ii' ■ >'■ 
variable, such that y is al ways = x*. Then let «■ be ctxx--: 
into x ■+■ A, in consequence of which y becomes »+» • 
that y + A = (x + A)V Now if x be the symbol i 
variable quantity, which can only mean this, thst us 
before the quantity has changed, and after, it isnjM* 
by x, how can it be allowed both to let x, as it 
imply its own variation in its very meaning, andvtt it 
x into x + A to denote that x changes? The truths 
the language is incorrect: it should be as folio™--' 
there be two variable quantities, one of which is al*^- 1 
square of the other; let x be the value first givo* 
of the variables, and y to the other, so that y = r 1 - : -" 
let a new value x + A be given to the first variable, 
sequence of which the second becomes y + *. * ' i 
y + A = (x + A)*. In fact, x does not represent a ^ 
ble quantity, but a certain value given to a vanabii \* 
titv. 

VARIATION. Under this head comes the eip^> 
of a part of the language of proportion which » 
used, and which was once very prominent in Emm* 7 
thematical writings. We refer to such phrasei * 
following : — A varies as B— A varies inversely *> 
gravitation of particles varies inversely as the na?' . 
their distances — the time of oscillation of a pea-*-* 
varies as the square root of its length, &c. 

When we say that one things varies as another, *< 
that there are two variable magnitudes, which »»' j 
property, that if when the first changes from A ■* 
second changes from a to 6, then A is to B in *k 
proportion as o to b. And when we say th* 1 oB * 
vanes inversely as another, we mean that if when it* ^ 
changes from A to B, the second changes from " to 

a : b :: ~ : \ or :: b : a. 

The modes of denoting these laws of connection u# 1 
be, in £nglish works — 



A oc — * 
a 



A or. a 

These were in fact but modes of writing the equ*^ 



ca 



A =7 



fat 

in a manner which should recognise their e* 1 *'^"*!^ i 
obliging us to think of the particular value of tne f | , ( 
c. According to the preceding equations, if we * ,j 
first, and suppose that A change* into B wbeoaci*. 
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n b, we see obviously that A -f- B i> the same as a -J- 6, 
h being equal to c. And A x a informs us that 

— a is always the same quantity, without saying what 

kVhen one quantity varies as both of two others jointly, 
neans that if either of the second and third mentioned 
nain constant, the first varies as the other. Thus the 
ce of a quantity of goods varies jointly as the number of 
ngs and the price of each. At a given price per article, 
• whole price varies as the number of things; for a 
en number of things, the whole price varies as the price 
one. When x varies as y and z jointly, the equation 
= cyz is implied. 

We are rattier inclined to regret the complete disappear- 
:e of the notation of variations which has taken place 
thin the last few years, though the phraseology is still 
some degree of use. It is now usual either to write 
nations at full length, or to make an equation of the 
nation itself, which can always be done by a proper 
oice of units. Thus A x a, or A s ca, can always be 
ade A = <i, if such choice of units be made in which to 
easure the magnitudes A and a as will make c = 1. 
lis must be done by contriving that A and a shall he- 
me unity together. But this, however convenient for 
^re calculation, is likely enough to produce confusion in 
i mind of the learner, and actually does so in many 
stances. It is obvious enough that of two different 
iCTiitudes one may vary as the other : thus the height of 
e barometer (.a length) varies as the pressure of the 
uosphere on a given surface (a weight). But it is as 
fioua that one magnitude cannot be equal to another, 
less the two be of the same kind. When therefore a 
iter on mechanics, with little or no previous explana- 
n about the units employed, states that the weight of a 
•dy is its mass multiplied by the force of gravity, or that 
e pressure on a mass is equal to the mass multiplied by 
t acceleration, he writes effectively only for a reader who 
lows the subject already. The weight of a body varies 
intly as its mass and the acceleration wliich the force of 
^vity would create in one second. Alter either of these 
lone, and the weight is altered in the same proportion. 
Itnce if «r, m, g be the numbers of units of their several 
inds in the weight, the mass and the acceleration caused 
v gravity, the equation w = cmg must subsist where c is 
numerical constant depending on the units employed. 
' the weight which is called 10 (pounds, ounces, or 
hatever they may be), belong to the mass called 5, when 
■ted on by such gravity as produces an acceleration of 4 
eet, yards, or whatever the unit of length may be) in the 
me called 1 (second, minute, or other unit of time), then 
) = c X 5 X 4, or c = |. As long as the same units of 
ngth, time, mass, and weight are employed, the equation 

— \mg must subsist : change the units, and the constant 
must have another value, to be again determined from 
i instance. When the writer above mentioned says that 

= mg, he means, or ought to mean, that it is an agree- 
ent between him and his reader that whatever mass may 
I called 1, and whatever may be meant by 1 of length 
id 1 of time, the weight which is called 1 shall be that of 
le mass 1 acted on by the force of gravity 1. The older 
riters, who used vanations, needed no specifications of 
lis kind, since the actual concretes themselves were the 
ibjects of reasoning, and the variation asserted was true 
>th of the concrete magnitudes and of any system 
f units which they might adopt. The introduction of 
leir units was naturally and easily made ; and when 
iriations became equations, the student could not help 
:eing the introduction of all conditions depending on the 
iode of measurement. In dropping the notation of varia- 
ons, our writers passed into that want of distinct ex- 
lanations of primary terras which was the characteristic 
f many of the French writers. 

The "beginner must carefully bear in mind that one 
uantity does not vary as another, because it varies with 
iat other. A square and its root vary together, but the 
quarc does not vary as its root : if, for instance, the root 
« doubled, the square is not doubled, but quadrupled. 

It is however most important to remember that when 
ffo quantities vary together, the increment of the one 
aries as the increment of the other very nearly, if both 
he increments be small, and the more nearly the smaller 
hey are. Thus, if we know that when x has a certain 



value, the addition of *0l to x gives an addition of -001 to 
its logarithm, we may be sure that the addition of *01 x /* 
to j- will give an addition of *001 X A to the logarithm, 
very nearly, as long as '01 X A is small. 

VARIATION OF THE COMPASS (OR OF THE 
NEEDLE), frequently now called the declination of the 
needle, is the angle which a vertical plane passing through 
the axis of a magnetised needle makes with the geogra- 
phical meridian of a ship or station ; and as, for the pur- 
poses of navigation, the needle is made to traverse hori- 
zontally, the variation becomes the angle between the 
magnetic axis of the needle and a meridian line passing 
parallel to the horizon through the centre of the compass. 

When the variation of the needle was first distinctly 
ascertained in London, by Norman and Burroughs, in the 
year 1580, it was found that the magnetic axis deviated 
from a true meridian line as much as 1 1° 15', its north 
point being directed so far towards the east ; and in a few 
years from that time it was discovered that the angle of de- 
viation was slowly diminishing. In the year 1657 the needle 
appeared to lie in the direction of the geograpliical meri- 
dian of London ; and from that time to the year 1820 the 
northern extremity of the needle continued to advance 
towards the west. A mean of the observations between 
the years 1814 and 1820 shows that the deviation was then 
about 24° 18* ; and at present, in London, it appears to 
be diminishing, the observations made since 1838 indi- 
cating a variation amounting to less than 24°. Like 
deviations of the magnetised needle have been observed 
in other parts of the world, and the following taple will 
show the amount and rate at stations where the variations 
have been observed during a series of years : — 

Tornea. 

TMt. Variation. 

1696 Bilberg . . . T O'W. 
1736 Maupertuis . . 5 5 W. 

1767 Hellant . . . 8 50 W. 

1777 Hellant . . . 11 45 W. 

1825 . . . 12 7W. 

Mean annual movement westward 2' 24". 

London. 

1580 Norman . . . 11° 15' E. 

1622 Gunter . . 6 12 E. 

1634 Gillebrand . 4 5 E. 

1657 Bond . . .00 

1672 Halley . . . 2 30 W. 

1723 Graham . . . 14 17 W. 

1773 Heberden. . . 21 9 W. 

1790 Gilpin . . . 23 19 W. 

1804 Gilpin . . . 24 8'4 W. 

1813 Colonel Beaufoy . . 24 22-17 W. 

1815 Colonel Beaufoy . . 24 27- 18 W. 

1820 ... 24 11-7 W. 

1823 . . . 24 9 8 W. 

Mean annual movement westward 8' 52". 

Paris. 

1541 Bellarmatus . • .7° O'E. 

1580 Sennertus . . . 11 30 E. 

1660 Petit . . • .10W. 

1700 Cassini . . . 7 40 W. 

1750 ... 17 15 W. 

1800 Cotte . . . 22 12 W. 

1819 . . . 22 29 W. 

1829 . . . 22 12 W. 

Mean annual movement westward 8* 6". 

Copenhagen. 

1649 Luchtemacher . . 1°30'E. 

1672 Bartholin . . . 3 35 W. 

1730 Lous (Senior) . . 10 37 W. 

1770 Lous (Senior) . . 15 32 W. 
1782 Bugge . . . 17 41 W. 
1806 Wleugel . . . 18 25 W. 
1817 Wleugel . . . 18_ 0 W. 

Mean annual movement westward 6' 58". 

Stockholm. 

1718 Elvius . . . 5°37'W. 

1771 Wilckc . . -13 4\V. 
18G0 Wilcke . . . 10 20 W. 
1817 Oionstrand . . . 15 34 W. 

Mean annual movement westward 7' 48". 
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1779 
1805 



1708 
1763 
1783 



St. Petersburg. 

1726 Mayer 
1782 Eider . . . 7 30 W. 
1812 . . • 7 16 W. 

1818 . . 7 27 5 W. 

Mean annual movement westward 2' 45". 

Tobolsk.' 

1716 Stralenberg . . . 0° CK 

1761 Chappe . . 3 40 E. 

1805 Schubert . . 7 9 E. 
1828 Hansteen . . 9 53 E. 

Mean atinual movement eastward 5' 18". 

Pet ropa ulowska. 
Cook .... 6M9'E. 
KniHenstern . . . 5 20 E. 

[can annual movement westward 2? 18." 

Cambridge, U.S. 
Brattle . . .9° (KW. 

Winthorp . . . 7 0 W. 

Williams . . . 6 52 W. 

Mean annual movement eastward V 42". 
Gibraltar. 

1733 Butler . . . 13°38'W. 

1761 Ross . . . . 17 11 W. 

1792 Mart-hand . . .22 6 W. 

Mean annual movement westward 8' 36." 
Pome. 

1G70 Arntout . . . 2°15'W. 

1730 Cassini . . . 11 0 W. 
1788 . . .17 12 W. 

Mean annual movement westward 7' 36". 
Constantinople. 
1600 . '. .0° 0' 

1625 Founder . . 2 0 W. 

1694 Chazelles . . . 10 30 W. 

1797 ... 12 33 W. 

Mean annual movement westward 3' 54". 

St. Helena. 

1677 Halley . . . (T^E. 
1775 Cook . . . . 12 18 W. 

1806 Krusenstern . . .17 18 W. 
1836 King and Fitiroy . . 18 0 W. 

Mean annual movement westward 7' 0". 

Table Bay, Cape of Good Hope. 
1614 Daunton . . . 1°45'W. 



1699 
1708 

1721 Mathews 
1791 Vancouver 
1813 



7 15 W. 
11 OW. 
14 OW. 

16 25 W. 
25 40 W. 
28 OW. 



Mean annual movement westward 7' 55". 
Bombay. 

1676 ... 12° O'W. 

1723 Mathews . . .5 10 W. 

1791 Mareband . . .00 
Mean annual movement eastward 6' 16". 

Canton. 

1690 Fontenay . . . 2°25'W. 

1817 Yeates . . .00 

Mean annual movement eastward 1' 8". 
Otaheite. 
1765 Byron . 
17G9 Cook 

1777 Cook . . 

1792 Vancouver 
1823 Duperrey . 
1826 Beechey 
1836 Fitzrov 
1840 Belcher 

Mean annual movement eastward 1' 36". 
Ascension Island. 
1678 . 1° o'E. 

1754 LaCaille .. . . 8 6 W. 

1775 Cook . . . 10 52 W. 

J800 Biinwe . . . 15 40 W. 

1835 . . 22 4 W. 

Mean annual movement westward 9' 6". 



O'E. 
46 E. 
34 E. 
12 E. 

6 40 E. 

7 33 E. 
7 34 E. 
6 30 E. 



II 8 20* 
8 23 

10 58 
0 28 



7 
4 
18 
17 



It appears from the above table that, innoenl,^ 
annual variation of the needle is greater at placet na i 
on the meridian of London than at those which lie al 
ward or westward of that meridian : but for the hypoi***, 
on which it has been attempted to account for the fi (il 
mena, the reader is referred to TaaREsnuAi MAcsrr-a 
p. 239. In the same article there is also given p. •>$■ , 
cut, representing in both hemispheres the Mogooal _- Q 
or those on which the variations of the needle m | 
same ; and as it may be useful to know the precise m,,- 
of that element at the places on the earth's surface «':■- 
it has most recently been observed, the following UK » 
subjoined : — 

l'lace. Year. Variation. 

Abo . . . 1825 

Acapulco . . 1838 

Alexandria (Egypt) . 1822 

Amboyna . . 1823 

Archangel . . 1824 

Ascension Island . 1835 

Bahia . . , 

Batavia . . .1814 

Berlin . . . 1836 

Brest . . . 1818 

Brussels . . . 1832 

Callao (Castle) . 1838 

Cape Comorin . . 1815 

Cape Town . . 1813 

Corfu . . . 1818 

Funchal (Madeira) . 1829 

Harnmerfest . . 1827 

Havannah . . 1816 

HobartTown . . 1836 

Irkutsk . . . 1830 

Jamaica (Port Royal) 1817 

Juan Fernandez . 1802 

Kasan . . . 1820 

Leghorn . . . 1818 

London . . .1838 
Martinique (Fort Royal) 1816 

Mauritius . . 1824 

Minorca fCape Mola) 181 1 

Monte Video . .1807 

Montreal . . 1834 
Moscow . 



2 
22 
4 
0 

17 5 
25 7 
22 19 



10 



0 

9 

28 0 
14 34 
21 32 
10 14 



rs. lat.35* 16' I 
Zealand! long. 174° I ,wu 
Oahu fN.lat.21M7'l laJR , 
Island! long. 202° J ItW 
Otaheite . . .1840 
Panama . . . la37 
Paris . . .1835 
Pekin . . . 1829 
Petropaulowsk . 1829 
Pointe de Galle (Ceylon) 1814 



Porto Bello 
St. Helena 

• 

St. Thomas 
Sidney 
Spitsbergen 
Stockholm 
Tobolsk . 

Toulon . 
Valparaiso 
York Fort 



1815 
1836 

1836 
1836 
1823 
1833 



W. 

E. CapLBekls 

w. 

E. 
E. 
W. 
W. 
E. 

W.Enke. 
W. 

W.Qaetdet 
E. Cspt.Bt!dc 
E. 
W. 
W. 

w. 

W.Sri, ft? 
E. 

E. Captlta 
E. Fu*. 
E. 
E. 

E. HanM i t a 

w. 

W. Rom. 
E. 
W. 
W. 
E. 
W. 

EroutL 

14 0 E. Capt. Fita« 

10 39*5 E. Capiat 

6 30 

7 37 
22 4 

1 48 
4 6 

2 15 
6 0 E. 

18 0 W.Capt*"» u 



5 
11 

1 

4 
14 

2 



30 
6 

25 

40 
0 

22 



19 20 
24 0 

6 45 
13 46 
19 30 
13 20 

7 30 
3 2 



E. Capt. fcfcf 

E. Capt.W<:- 

W. 

W. 

E. 

E. 



1811 
1821 
1819 



2 24 E. 
10 24 E. Cspt. K r 
25 12 W. Col. Si** 
14 57 W. Rudbert 

9-53-5 E. Han*tee2^ 
Ermii 

19° 1C W. 
14 43 E. 
6 0-3 E. 



The instrument with which the variation of uV c * y 
is observed is, when considerable accuracy in the a^J* 
nation is attempted, very similar to a common the*** ' 
The needle n s is usually nine or ten inches long. ^ 
supported upon a conical pivot of steel, which enter? / 
an agate cap at tlie centre of gravity of the needle- '•• 
compass box A B is either circular or rectangular: 
the former, on a metal ring a b, forming part of ib 
ference, are drawn two lines, one of which appear** 1 ,^ 
the direction of a diameter ; so that when the 
placed on its pivot, its extremities, which are poin'^ - r ' 
be made to coincide with these lines. The box U OP* 
of being turned in azimuth apon a plate CD. K ' 
whose circumference is graduated ; and an 'wk* ^ 
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e *nier on a frame E, which projects from the compass- 
»o ~x and turns with it, serves to show the value of the va- 
in, tion. On this plate are two pillars F, G, supporting a 
»'Ij*8Cope which turns in a vertical plane on a horizontal 
.xilHK. in every respect like a transit instrument ; and 
Iuj plate with the telescope incapable of a small movement 
:i azimuth hy the screw M, for the purpose of adjustment, 
v ladle it rest* on the wooden or metallic base P Q of the 
ruairontent. 

If the compass-box is rectangular, the plate on which it 
t'sts, end also the base of the instrument, have a like 
i\ vrvire ; and in this case one of the sides only of the plate 
m graduated : this side is then in the form of a circular 
ire. 

The optica] axis of the transit telescope is by the artist 
isposed as nearly as possible vertically above that dia- 
meter of the compass-box which is in the direction of the 
.vo lines above mentioned; and in adjusting the in^trii- 
lent for use, the base of the instrument having been levelled 
V means of three foot-screws, the index of the vernier 
t E must be brought to the zero of the graduations: the 
i* risit telescope being then provided temporarily with an 
lditional object-glass, in order that it may be adapted to 
ie view of a near object (its horizontal axis H K having 
cen previously levelled \ it must be turned on that axis 
j wards each of the two lines, and the intersection of the 
i res in its field must be made to coincide with them by 
le-iuis of a screw at d near one extremity of the axis. The 
-Je*cope must then be placed in the plane of Ihe meri- 
\vLTt by any of the usual methods : for example, the wires 
i its field of view may be made to bisect any circum- 
>lar star at the computed instant of its culmination ; and 
x adjusting-screw N fixed to the base of the instrument 
t~v-**s to turn the plate carrying the compass-box through 
>njall angle for this purpose. 

The diameter passing through the line at m on the rim of 
i e eompass-box is now in the direction of the geographical 
er~*<lian of the station ; and the needle being at rest in 
,e direction which it assumes in consequence of the action 
' terrestrial magnetism, the compass -box must be turned 

a_rimuth till the extremities of the needle are seen to co- 
oide with the line at m and with that which is opposite to 
when the index of the vernier at E will point to the va- 
ition, or declination, which it was required to observe. 

_Yn instrument similar to that which has been described 
.ri of course only be used on land. At sea the compass- 
>x is suspended within a ring, a horizontal pivot at each 
ctremity of a diameter of the box resting in aeorrespond- 
<JT perforation made through the ring ; and at each ex- 
<*rnity of a diameter of the latter, at right angles to that 
hi oh "passes through the perforations, is a horizontal pivot 
i rning in a perforation made through a vertical arm at 



the upper part of the stand of the instrument. By this 
contrivance the pivot which supports the needle is enabled 
to keep a vertical position notwithstanding the motion of 
the ship, while the compass-box with the ring is capable 
of being turned round on the vertical axis of the stand. 
To the top of the box is fixed an alidade, or bar, of brass, 
carrying two plain sights, which are to be directed to the 
sun or star at the instant that an observer with a sextant 
takes the altitude of the celestial body : the angle con- 
tained between the alidade and the needle of the compass 
is the observed azimuth, or bearing of the celestial body 
from the direction of the magnetic meridian ; and the dif- 
ference between this angle and the computed azimuth 
[Azimuth] is the required variation of the needle. 

The variation is also found, at sea, by observing the 
sun's amplitude at the time of rising or setting ; the sights 
of the compass being for this purpose directed to the ce- 
lestial body at the moment that its centre appears in the 
horizon : and the angle between the alidade and the east 
or west line of the compass being read on the card, the 
difference between this angle and the amplitude computed 
by spherical trigonometry will be the variation of the 
needle. This method is however less accurate than that 
of an azimuth, because of the uncertainty of the refraction 
in the horizon. In order to neutralize the local attractions 
on the needle of a ship's compass, Mr. Barlow's correcting 
plate is now generally employed. [Sailing.] 

Besides the general or secular variation which has been 
mentioned, it was observed in 1722 that the needle is sub- 
ject to diurnal changes of position [Declination or thk 
Magnetic Needle] ; and from the experiments of Mr. 
Graham it would appear that then the extent of this 
change was between 3d' and 55*, but it is now believed 
that either of these numbers is much too high. Mr. Canton 
observed in 17;~>6, that the daily variations were greater in 
summer than in winter, being: in June 13' 21", and in Ja- 
nuary 7' 8" ; and from experiments carried on by Colonel 
Beaufoy, between the years 1813 and 1819, it was found 
that, from June to August, a mean of the diurnal variations 
amounted to 11' 8", wTule in December it was 4' 7". The 
cause of the phenomenon is still uncertain, but it is 
scarcely possible to doubt that the sun is the chief agent 
in producing it, either by partially heating the surface of 
the earl h, or. according to Biot, by an electro-magnetic 
quality in the rays of lierht. 

In 1823, Messrs. Barlow and Christie, at Woolwich, 
having, by means of magnets properly disposed, neutralized 
the action of terrestrial magnet Um on their needles, so as 
to leave the latler free to be acted upon by that which is 
the cause of the diurnal variation, succeeded in making 
this variation much more sensible than it is when the nee- 
dles are in the ordinary state. On observing the effects 
produced, it was found that, at about 5 a.m., the needle 
coincided in direction with the magnetic meridian, and 
that its northern extremity declined gradually towards the 
east till about 7$ a.m., when the greatest easterly deviation 
seemed to be attained ; from this time the deviation dimi- 
nished, the northern extremity of the needle moving west- 
ward, and about 11 a.m. the needle was again in the mag- 
netic meridian : the westward movement continued till 
about 1$ p.m., when the deviation in this direction became 
the greatest, and then it gradually diminished, the northern 
extremity of the needle moving eastward. At 5 p.m. the 
diurnal variation again became zero, or the needle once 
more lay in the direction of the magnetic meridian ; and 
the eastward movement continued till late in the evening. 
That these effects may arise from a diminution of the force 
of terrestrial magnetism by the heat of the sun, is probable 
from experiments which were made by Mr. Canton, and 
more recently by Mr. Barlow; the latter gentleman, having 
neutralized the general action of the earth on a suspended 
needle, placed about the latter four bar-magnets in direc- 
tions parallel to the needle and to the magnetic meridian, 
two of them being in line on each side : he then observed 
that, while all the magnets were of equal temperature, 
they produced no movement in the needle ; but on heat- 
ing—first, the two eastern bars equally,— then, in succes- 
sion, the south-eastern bar only, the two southern bars to- 
gether, the south-western bar "only, the two western ban 
together, and so on — the needle remained in the direction 
of the magnetic meridian, or deviated from it, in a manner 
exactly analogous to the effects produced apparently by 
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the sun when, from the position of the latter with respect 
to the magnetic meridian, he may be supposed to heat the 
parts of the earth which correspond to the positions of the 
heated bars. It is evident that the diurnal variation va- 
nishes both when the sun is in the plane of the magnetic 
meridian (about 11 a.m. and 11 p.m., inthis part of the 
world), and when he is in a vertical plane at right angles 
to that meridian : in the first case the rays of the sun act 
nearly equally on the eastern and western sides of the 
needle ; and in the other they act nearly equally on its 
northern and southern arms, and consequently they can 
exert no power to produce deviation. In any of the inter- 
mediate situations of the sun, the heat excited in the part 
of the earth which is nearest to the luminary, by diminish- 
ing the force of magnetism in that part, allows the nearest 
extremity of the needle to recede from the sun, and thus 
gives rise to a temporary deviation of the former from the 
plane ot the magnetic meridian. . 

The instrument for observing the diurnal variations is a 
needle suspended at its centre of gravity by means of a 
silk fibre which is free from twist, the needle being 
balanced so as to hang in a horizontal position. It is con- 
tained in a box which is made of wood, in order to avoid 
any attraction which may be produced by metal, and with 
glass sides for the admission of light. A micrometer-mi- 
croscope in a vertical position is partly introduced in the 
case immediately above each end of the needle ; and the 
case having a motion in azimuth by means of a screw, the 
microscopes can be made to follow the small movement 
of the needle which is caused by the diurnal variation : 
within the case a circular arc opposite each extremity of 
the needle is graduated ; and by means of the micrometers 
the value of the diurnal variation may be read, a line on 
the needle at each of its extremities serving as an index. 
The value of the variation is read on both arcs in order to 
avoid the errors arising from any excentricity of the needle, 
and a mean of the two readings is considered as the correct 
value. 

Near the equator the diurnal variation is small, probably 
because the sun's heat is there always nearly of the same 
intensity ; and it is found to increase in proceeding from 
thence northward or southward. In Sumatra the needle 
attains its greatest eastern deviation about 5 p.m., and its 
greatest western deviation at 7 a.m. In Europe and North 
America, the greatest eastern deviation takes place be- 
tween 7 and 8 a.m., and the greatest western deviation be- 
tween 1 and 2 p.m ; and in Greenland, the greatest eastern 
deviation is about 9 or 10 a.m., and the greatest western 
deviation from 8 to 10 p.m. 

VARIATION OF THE MOON. [Moon.] 
VARIATIONS, CALCULUS OF. The preceding 
words might seem fit to include every organized mode of 
dealing with the variations of value which algebraical 
quantities are made to receive ; the differential calculus, 
for example : but they have a technical meaning, which 
we proceed to explain. When a quantity is subject to 
one sort of variation only, the consideration of that varia- 
tion belongs to the simple differential calculus : but when 
it is subject to two or more distinct sorts of variation, sup- 
pose that of the differential calculus and another, then the 
mode of dealing with the second sort of variation is said to 
belong to the calculus of variations. In dynamics, for 
example [Virtual Velocities], there are two distinct 
species of motion to consider : one which, at the end of the 
time f, the system is about to take during the ensuing time 
dt in consequence of the velocities acquired by its particles ; 
and another which, without any consideration of the first, 
must be impressed upon it for the examination of the con- 
ditions which express the equivalence of the impressed 
and effective forces. Here then is a case for the calculus 
of variations. 

Suppose a curve AB, with which is connected another, 
ab, infinitely near to the first, and related to it by a given 
law, in such manner that any point P being given on the 
first, a corresponding point p can be found on the second. 
If the coordinates of P be x and y, and those of Q (in- 
finitely near to P) be x + dx and y + dy, and if we 
signify the coordinates of p by r + Ix and y + ty, we 
have two distinct notations, one for the increments which 
the coordinates receive in passing from point to point of 
the first curve, the other for those which they receive in 
passing from a point in the first curve to the corresponding 



Eoiut in the second. Hence, PR being dx, and yrvhu 
ecomes after variation, we have i;<Cr, = pr - F., 




which is obviously equal to QN — PM. But P.M i. 
and QN is what 4Lc becomes when x is chansui 
x + dx, whence QN — PM = d{tx) ; otldx= di:,u 
the same may be proved for y. We shall now recaimtj^ 
the results of the further application of this method. I; 
quite beyond our limits to attempt to prove them; wik 
referring to works on the differential calculus for Mis 
information, we shall content ourselves with some MMl 
on the loose manner in which this calculus is nearlyiln 
applied to questions of maxima and minima, and to » • 
few words of its history. 

1. The operations of differentiation and vanthonr 

interchangeable in order, as in Idx =: dlr, 

f c(Vdx), &c. 

2. If y be a function of x, and if y', y", &c. to 1 1 
successive differential coefficients of y with res]*r 
the successive differential coefficients of iy - f'-i - 1 
ty' _ y"ix, ty" — y"'cx, i'y"' — y iv t"x, &c. 

3. If V be a function of x , y, ;A y", &c, andif/Vi- 
taken from x — x 0 to x — x, be required, and if »v'i 
y" 0 , Sec. and y„ y',, y",, &o. be the values offt J*?*-* 
when .r = x 0 and x = x, : and if moreover « = '>' 
y'lx, which becomes «. and w, at the two te> 
Let the differential coefficients of V with 

x, y, y', y", &c., separately, made variable be X, V. ' 
&c, and let the complete differentiations of I 
with respect to x be denoted by Accentuations - 
their limiting values by subscript ciphers and < 

before: then wc shall have for £ jXdx tint 
formula :— 

V« te, - V/r„ 
+ (Pj -Q\ + R"i - &c.) «, - (P. - Q'. + RV^ ' 
+ (Q, - IV, + S", - &c.) - (Q. - IV. + SV* V 
+ (R, - S\ + T", - Sec.)*,",- (R. - S'. + TV» 

+ 

+ f'i (Y - P' + Q" - R'" + Sec.) «dx. 

The most usual application of the preceding^; 1 ' 
its most general geometrical form, is as follows:-' ** 
a given function of x, y, y*, &c, it is required to 

curve such that f Xdx shall be the greatest powl>l < ; ' 
least possible, provided that at one limit of 
x 9 and y 0 shall be coordinates of one given cw- 
that at the other limit x, and y, shall be coonimi* , 
another given curve. Such cases are when it > s W". 
to draw the shortest line between two given cupt* 1 ^ 
find in what form and position a flexible ^ ret * *L 
length will rest when its ends are supposed to 
given curves. We have pointed out {Dijft re:,!t ;' '., 
culta, Library of Useful Knowledge, c. xn 
ordinary mode of treating these questions is not su** 3 ^; 
general, and must in certain cases even lead t« '»"* \ 
error. Wc intend here to enforce this conclusion t ,v s , 
ing that even in more ordinary questions of nuJj^* ^ 
minima the same want of generality may lead to w - 
sort of false conclusion. 

A maximum, or greatest value, means o« ' .... 
greater than any neighbouring value ; so that « he "' ^'. 
tion U at its maximum, any allowable slight chat ",!'- 
be one of diminution. For greater read less, aw ' 
munition increase, and we have the definition of 1 
mum. Now an ordinarv question of maxima »» 
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as follows :—*f>x being a function of x, what arelhc real 
lues of x which make it a maximum or minimum ? There 
a maximum when x = a, provided that <p (a + h) and 
a — h), when both are possible, arc both less than 4>a : 
t if one of the two <f> a -f // and <f> [a — h) be impossi- 
?, there is a maximum if both values of the other be less 
an 4m. In all these cases it is supposed that h may be 
small as we please. Now 

1 . When <f> (a + h) and <f» (a - h) are both real, the theory 
plained in Maxima and Minima is perfectly sufficient: 
•re is a maximum when <j>'x changes from positive to 
gative in passing through <f>'a, and there is not a maxi- 
ms in any other cas«. 

2. When <f> (a + h > is impossible, there is a maximum 
both values of^'x be positive from r = a — h up to 
= a : when d> {a - h) is impossible, there is a maximum 
both values of ifr'x be negative from x - a to r = a + h. 
It is the neglect of the second case which has led to the 
ersight in the calculus of variations which we shall pre- 
vtly mention. We shall now propose a ca^e as follows : 
b required to find the maximum value of y in the equa- 
>n. 

y = (\-x) + x» = 0x. 

The form of the curve which has this 
equation is as in this diagram ; O being 
the origin and OA (*= AP; being unity. 
Now it ought certainly to be said that 
AP is the greatest ordinate of the curve, 
but neither is <ft'x her £ equal to nothing, 
nor does it change sign. In fact when 
x = 1. we have <f>e = 1. tft'x = 1*5. The 
second criterion shows that AP is a max- 
imum ; the first shows nothing of tne 
kind. 

Now we can easily imagine it said, that 
in such a case as the preceding. AP, 
though unquestionably the greatest ordi- 
nate the curve can have, is not what is 
.-iuucally called a maximum : but it is meant that the 
»t term should be restricted solely to denote those values 
(Lr in which 4> (x + h) and d> (x — A; are both possible, 
a both leas than ^x. To this, ceteris paribus, there 
uld be no objection : it often happens that the techni- 
of a foreign term will not bear, and is not 




aut to bear, translation into our own language. The 
rd maximum, even in its widest allowable use, and if all 
ask for should be granted, wUI not answer to grmtcst : 
there may be several maxima and minima, and some 
the minima may be greater than some ol llie maxima, 
ich cannot be true of the words when translated. Suppose, 
n. that the word maximum is so restricted as to apply to 
value of $x except when dt (x + h) and d> ;r — h) are 
h possible : the disadvantage will be twofold. First, in 
ry problem of maxima and minima, or in every problem 
ich is reducible to one of maxima and minima, we shaH 
e to invent an additional term to signify, perhaps, the 
y greatest or very least value of the function. Secondly, in 
'lying the same limitation to the calculus of variations, 
»hall frequently be obliged to forego the solution of 
ich we are in search, unless we look for the very case, 
in answer to a problem of maxima and minima, to 
ich we have refused to apply the term maximum or 



n order to make fVdx, as before described, a maximum, 
* generally presumed that $ fVdx must = 0, and that y 



it be found in terms of x from this condition. Now the 
:h is that /Vefx, after the variation, becomes J\ dx + 

Vdx, and ail that is absolutely necessary is that i jVdx 

uld be alwavs negative, for all values of Ix and ly 
ween the limits, and for all values which are consistent 
h the limiting conditions, at the limits. It is easily 
ma that this requires, as to the indefinite integral part, 
following equation : — 

Y - P' + Q-' - R'" f .... =: 0 ; 

1 if we are resolved not to consider any points of the 
liiing curve*, except those at which t r a , fx., ly 0 , ty,, may 
either positive or negative, as we please, then it is easily 
P. C, No. 1634. 



proved that the rest of the expression for ifVdx must also 
\anish, and this limitation is generally made in works on 
the subject, by which means solutions are misstated and 
may even be lost sight of. Thus it is generally asserted that 
the shortest line between two curves is always a straight 
line which is perpendicular to the tangents of both ; and 
that a flexible chain, allowed to slide between two curves, 
with an extremity on each, is in equilibrium when it is 
in the form of a catenary perpendicular to the retaining 
curves at the points of suspension. On this we need only 
direct attention to the accompanying figure. The shortest 
hue that can be drawn between the curves APAandByii 




is AB, which is perpendicular to neither of the tangent* 
AO, BD ; and the flexible chain AEB will hang from the 
cusps A and B without the slightest tendency to become 
perpendicular to AC and BD at its extremities. 

The fact is, that owing to the very great complexity of 
the mathematical part of the subject, the part of the cal- 
culus of variations which relates to the maxima and mi- 
nima of integral forms is in a very incomplete state. There 
are no problems yet remaining" to be solved which are 
of such high interest as to excite continual attention, nnd, 
until there are, little hope can be entertained of any de- 
cided progress. How long it'will be before the mere vanish- 
ing of a differentia! or variation will cease to be taken as the 
conclusive evidence of a maximum or minimum, depends 
on the degree in which mathematics will be studied as a 
discipline, and not solely as an instrument of physical 
inquiry. 

The history of a large part of the Calculus of Variations 
is simply that of dynamics from the time when D'Alembert 
proposed his celebrated principle (1743). But long before 
this, the questions of maxima and minima which ultimately 
came to occupy the greater part of professed works on the 
calculus of variations, took their rise in the researches of 
the two Bernoulli*, and led to their celebrated quarrel. 
[Bernoulli.] The first problem, namely, to find the 
curve of shortest descent between two given points, pro- 
posed by John Bernoulli, was quickly followed by otners 
of the same kind, proposed by James Bernoulli, in which 
the curve to be found was required to be of a given length. 
The prevalence of problems in which this last condition was 
contained, led to the name of the solution of isoperime- 
trical problems, by which the calculus in qnestion w as 
long distinguished. But it must be noted that the first who 
solved any such problem as has since been referred to the 
calculus of variations, whatever may have been his method, 
was Newton, who in the Scholium to the 34th proposition 
of his second book gives, without demonstration, tne con- 
struction requisite for finding the solid of least resistance. 
[Principia, p. 9.1 The subject was successively taken up 
by Brook Taylor, Euler, Simpson, Emerson, and Maclaurin, 
the second of whom first gave the general equation which 
determines the nature of the function required, inde- 
pendently of the limits of integration ; and Iris ' Methodus 
mveniendi lineas curvas pronrietate maximi minimive 
gaudentes,' published in 1744, being the last of his efforts 
on this subject which was made before Lagrange came into 
the field, is an epoch in its history. Lagrange's first change 
in existing methods was the introduction of the specific 
symbol I to stand for the variation of x (which ' uested to 
Euler the name of the Calculus of Variations) and of the 

formation of all that part of ij* Vdx which is free from tho 

integral sign. Furnished with such an apparatus, he un- 
dertook problems of a much more complicated class than 
any of his predecessors, and stamped upon the subject the 
form which it has never since lost, at the same time that he 
gave it an extension which it can hardly be said to have 
since exceeded. ; .-grange "a memoirs were contained in 
the first and fourth volumes of the ' Miscellanea Tauri- 
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nensia.' published in 1760 and 1773. The 1 Mecanique 
Analytinue ' of Lagrange (first edition, 1788) must also be 
regarded as the first work in which the calculus of varia- 
tions was fully applied to problems of statics and dyna- 
mic*, in (he manner since universally followed. A 



plete and moat excellent history of the rise and progress 
of the branch of this calculus which treats of the maxima 
and minima of undetermined integrals is contained in, and 
forms the sulwtance of, Woodhouse's ' Treatise on Isoperi- 
metrical Problems,' Cambridge, 1810. 

VARICELLA, or Varicella bymphatica, is the erup- 
tive disease commonly called chicken-pox, and which 
has been described by different writers under the names of 
chrystalli. variola; pusillae, variolas spuriae, &c. It is al- 
most peculiar to infants and young children ; and the 
eruption appears either without premonitory signs, or after 
two or three days of alight illness. The eruption com- 
mences on the shoulders, neck, and breast : on the scalp 
and back it i9 usually abundant, but the face is only 
slightly affected. It consists of vesicles, about as large as 
a split-pea, full of transparent fluid, and lenticular, conoid, 
or globular in their form. They are surrounded by a slight 
superficial redness, and successive crops of them appear 
for two or threw days, the old vesicles shrivelling up as the 
new one* are formed. Most of the vesicles burst naturally, 
and the cuticle which covered them falls to the level of 
the surrounding skin ; but some shrink, the fluid within 
them becoming whey-like, or, if they be much irritated, 
purulent After drying they form small scabs which fall 
off in grains, and sometimes leave small superficial scars. 
The whole course of the disease occupies about a week, 
and is not attended by any important constitutional dis- 
turbance. It therefore requires no particular treatment 

The first writers on varicella considered it as only a mild 
form of variola, or small-pox, and the same view is main- 
tained by some modern authors, especially by Dr. Thom- 
son of Edinburgh. It is however more probable that 
chicken-pox and small-pox are essentially different, on 
these grounds: 1, They sometimes prevail in distinct epi- 
demics, no case of genuine small-pox occurring among 
many of chicken-pox. 2, The characters of the chicken- 
pox eruption are altogether different from those of 
small-pox even in its Dii ideal and most modified form. 
3, Chick«n-pox is not inoculable, though the mildest small- 
pox is. 4, Chicken-pox is altogether unaffected by pre- 
vious vaccination, and does not prevent the action of 
vaccine matter. 

VARICOSE VEINS. [VaiN*.] 

VARIEGATION, or MARKING, in Botiyiy, is applied 
to the disposition of two or more colours in the petals, 
leaves, and other parts of plants. The cause of the colour 
of plants is a subject involved in much obscurity, and nei- 
ther the microscope nor chemical analysis has thrown 
much light upon it. The tissues of plants themselves are 
free from all colour, and they only become coloured from 
having deposited in their interior various secretions. The 
most prominent colour in the vegetable kingdom is green, 
the leaves of plants being generally of that colour. When 
the cellular tissue of a leaf is examined, the cells are found 
to contain a number of globules, consisting of starch and 
other substances ; but the most abundant of these are those 
of a coloured secretion which, on account of its green co- 
lour, has been called chromule and chlorophyll. This is 
a carbonaceous substance, and it was supposed that the 
black carbon which it contains gave the green colour 
to Uie leaves ; but it is not the colour of the carbon that 
produces greenness, a* chlorophyll is found in leaves of 
very different colours, and also in the petals of flowers. 
Light has a great influence in developing the green co- 
lour of the chlorophyll, and it is well known that the leaves 
of plants become white in the dark, and that the parts of 
plants underground are seldom coloured. Sometimes the 
leaves of trees, when growing with perfect exposure to the 
light, become white in particular places, and they are then 
called variegated leaves. This circumstance occurs in all 
kinds of plants. In Exogens the blotches are for the 
most part irregular, but in Endogens they are usually ar- 
ranged in bands that follow the course of the veins. The 
cause of this want of development of the colouring power 
of the chlorophyll is at present unknown. It is seldom 
confined to single leaves, but embraces the whole of the 
leave* of a branch. It' a cutting is planted from a branch 



thus affected, the whole plant that is produced im t 
will have variegated leaves. It is thus that vaneptt 
laurels, hollies, and other shrubs are procured fortbe p 
pose of producing variety in gardens and pbatiti:* 
This variegation of the leaveB sometimes duappean,^ 
it is found tliat it is best preserved when plants are pirn* 
in sterile soils, and soonest lost in fertile soil*. It d M 
continued in plants grown from seeds. The cause of Da 
singular phenomenon is not known. It is generally ir.v 
buted to a diseased state of the tissues of plant*; bet tm 
a microscopical examination of the affected twain *i 
have been able to detect no change of structure, nor in 
the general health of the tree appear at all affected. 

At different periods of the year leaves undergo \«y t> 
vious changes in the colour, more particularly in uV i 
tumn, when leaves assume various shades of red ami ;• 
low. These changes seem to arise from an obstrac'-.. • 
the function of the leaf previous to its death, aaleam* 
sume the same colours ai all seasons of the yearwhtuv 
are accidentally injured. 

The colours of petals producing the variegatka •. 
much esteemed by florists, in such flowers as the tulip a 
the ranunculus, are exceedingly various. They ran 
divided into two great series : those having yelk* i; 
their type, which passes into red or white, but w 
into blue ; and those which have blue for their tn*. t- 
which are also capable of passing into red or while, I* I 
never into yellow. The first series is called, by De '» 
dolle, Xanthic, and the last, Cyanic. Of 
Lindley gives the following analysis : — 

Green colour of leave*. 



Greenish blue 
Blue 

Violet-blue 
Violet 
Violet-red 



Yellow-green 

Yellow 

Orange-yellow 

Orange 

Orange-red 



It is found that a yellow flower may assume the ed» 
of the Xanthic series, but never become blue, and * 
versd ; and this rule applies to many genera. Itwn«t>" 
ever universal, as genera are occasionally found in 
both yellow and blue flowers, as Tropn»olttm and Hnt- 
thus. These various colours depend on secreoooi n '* 
cellular tissue of the petals, but the nature of these 
Hons is not well understood : they closely resemble f * 
ever, if they are not identical with, chlorophyll. 

VARIETIES, in Botany, are groups of individual p« 
subordinate to species. The character of the if*** 
found in its capability of reproducing bv *eed » *■ 
which is more like itself than it is Kke anjlhinf eke: ■ 
this under all circumstances in which the otftpnK 
pable of being produced. The variety diffen ^ * 
species in points of structure which are develop^ r 
under certain circumstances, and which are not f** 
to the species. This may be illustrated by an tns}^ 
as for instance, the common apple (Pyrm J/*A» 
the seeds of the wild apple, or any of the cultivated *«* 
ties of apples, are sown under any circunatanrff s 
plants that spring from these seeds will, in the p**! * 
of their characters, be more like all other apple-tree*. ■ 
they will be like pear, plum, or any other treet ' 
then illustrates the idea of a species. If, on °* TV 
hand, the seeds of some of the sorts of •pp'* 
under the names of Golden Pippin, Nonpareil, 
sown under different circumstances from that ffl • 
the plant from which they are taken was grown, the f 
produced will differ in many respects from their r* i *^' 
the characters that constitute the variety, butaoj*'* 
of the specie*. The characters on which the define 
a species is founded ought to be such that no c ~\ 
stances can alter them ; whilst the essence of a «*j 
consists in its having characters which are altt^ ^ 
produced by circumstances. The external ages'* * ^ 
produce varieties in plants are very numerous—* 4 * 
tion, temperature, light, air, moisture, dryness, en-' • 
and, above all, cultivation. [Specie* of Plam*-] 
botanists were not aware of the remarkable influeoff ' 
circumstances had on plants, and accordingly fet do*_^ 

Elants that differed in any remarkable manner a»^ 
innaeus was one of the first observer* to detect \b>^ 
and having given hi* definition of his idea of » 
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i definition for each particular species, he 
uceii a great number of previous specie* to varieties. 
. aa a specie* can only be defined by its permanent 
tractors, and as a group of individuals can only be called 
ariety by an ascertained want of permanency in their 
sntiaJ characters, time must elapse before it can be 
«r mined with regard to many groups of individuals 
ether they are species or varieties. Thus although 
inseus, proceeding on his own experience, reduced many 
the species of previous writers to the rank of varieties, 
subsequent observers have again regarded (hem as 
•cies. But as we can have only a very imperfect k now- 
ise of what are the permanent characters of the great 
■c of plants that are growing in the world, the defi- 
i ons of many species can only be an approach to cor- 
fcness, and their excellence will depend more on the 
lament of the botanist than on any definition of the idea 
*_ species. Still the great end of systematic botany must 
*the determination of the true characters of species ; and 
i. * only through the study of varieties that these can be 
>t-Jentood. It is therefore as unphilosophical in botany 
reject the study of varieties as trifling, as it would be 
-the same ground in chemistry to reject the study of the 
>Miac constitution of the elements of compound bodies. 
I si botanical works considerable difference exists in re- 
r«ding varieties and species. Thus Dr. Lindley, in his 
y nopsis of the British Flora,' gives descriptions of about 
t*» Phanerogamous plants ; 8ir William Hooker, in the 
t edition of the * British Flora,' gives about 1500 species ; 
u 1st the list of the plants of the Edinburgh Botanical 
ciety, drawn up by Professor Balfour and Messrs. 
bington and Campbell, gives upwards of 1700 species, 
great difference also exists in recording varieties of 
mitted species. The attention given to varieties by 
itish botanists is small compared with that of many 
ntinental writers, especially in Germany, who in their 
irks record with great accuracy any departures from the 
>rmal type. 

The mode of recording varieties differs in different 
inters. In some cases the species is defined, and the 
escripuoit is regarded as indicating one amongst the 
roups ef varieties of which the species is composed. The 
teek alphabet is used frequently alone to express varie- 
». Thus Hooker* in the ' British Flora,' page 233, gives 
e definition of Rota inodoru, and afterwards describes 
e varieties as ii and y, and they are always spoken of as 
inches m, ft. arid > of Rosa inodora, the character of the 
*<aes constituting var. a. Many writers give an addi- 
»ial name to the variety which is attached to that of the 
ecies. Thus the varieties of Euphorbia lucida are 
ntten Euphorfna lucida lati/oiia, E. /. taliei/olia, E. I. 
varxfolut. 

Where plants have undergone many changes by cultiva- 
**, farther subdivisions are frequently resorted to : thus 



t some writers Brastica Rapii, the common turnip, is 
■scribed in two subspecies, B. R. olei/era and B. R. 
ipi/era ; each of these has several varieties, as B. R. o. 
*nnu, and B. B. o. annua, and B. R. r. longa, and B. R. 
rotunda. Each of these varieties has again been sub- 
vided, according to the colour of the roots, forming 
hite, yellow, green, and red subvarieties. 
The natural varieties of plants are nothing like so nu- 
lerous as those which arise from cultivation. Almost the 
itire object in view in the kitchen and fruit gardens is 
\e developing of some property in plants which they do 
ot exhibit in their natural state, and this is mostly at- 
radtd with a corresponding change of structure. All the 
trie ties of apples are produced by cultivation from the 
ommon crab {Pyru* Malua), all the pears from Pyru* 
mmuni* ; the cherries from P run us Cerartu ; peaches, 
pricots, nectarines, from Amygdalut Persiea ; and plums 
torn the Prunut dome »t tea. The same is true of vegc- 
sbles: all the varieties of cabbages are produced by culti- 
ttien from the same species ; so also with turnips, potatoes, 
adishes. See. Tnis is also the case with flowers : the great 
mjority of tulips, roses, anemones, ranunculi, Sec. found 
n gardens are the result of changed characters dependent 
m cultivation. Although many of the varieties of fruits. 
'>K*t*ble», and flowers retain the same names for a great 
«igth of time, there is nothing permanent in their charac- 
m but those which belong to the speues. It is for this 
tfuon that old varieties of fruits and flowers, which were 



known in gardens or orchards fifty years ago, are now sel- 
dom to be met with ; the circumstances which have pro- 
duced them no longer surround their posterity, and they 
revert to the original character of the species. The late 
Mr. Knight, president of the Horticultural Society, long 
since ascertained that the varieties of apples and" pears 
have only a limited duration. In this way a valued variety 
known by the name of the Golden Pippin is generally 
wearing out. It may in some instances be propagated by 
grafting, but it quickly cankers and dies. Many per- 
sons are thus disappointed in the planting of orchards : if 
they grow seedlings of fine old varieties, they no longer 
bear the fruit of their parents : and if they employ grafts, 
the tree grows weakly, quickly cankers, or bears a very 
imperfect kind of fruit. The attempt, then, to keep up 
old varieties is almost useless, but the horticulturist has 
his resource in being able to produce new varieties, many 
of which equal and even excel older varieties : but these in 
their turn are destined to perish. 

The varieties of particular species of flowers which are 
most valued are those which depend on a change of colour 
in the flower, or an increase in its petals, so that a single 
flower becomes double. But although this department of 
floriculture has had so much attention paid to it, little 
or nothing is known with regard to the circumstances 
which favour a change in the colour of flowers. With 
regard to annuals, none of the varieties can be certainly 
reproduced by seeds, and generally the best varieties of 
flowers are obtained from the seeds of individuals that 
have most closely resembled the species. In perennial 
and shrubby plants, varieties may be preservea, in the 
same manner as in fruit-trees, by continuing the individual 
variety by means of cuttings, offshoots, layers, buds, &c. 

One great source of variety in plants is the production 
of seeds by plants belonging to different species. This can 
be easily effected by art between allied species, by taking 
the pollen of one species and applying it to the pistil of 
another; the consequence is, that plants produced by the 
seeds of the latter partake of the characters of both their 
parents. These plants, as animals produced in the same 
way, are called mules or hybrids. This circumstance does 
not often occur in nature, but still there are many instances 
on record, of very puzzling varieties of plants having been 
thus produced, and not a few new species owe their origin 
to this cause. But hybrid varieties are not more perma- 
nent than those produced by other means, as they are quite 
incapable of propagating their peculiarities by seed, for 
more than two or three generations, and some of them are 
incapable of producing seed at all. This intermixture can 
only be made to take place between closely allied species. 
No one has ever succeeded in fertilizing the apple with the 
pear, or the gooseberry with the currant, or the cucumber 
with the melon, and vice versa". As a probable source of 
variety in wild plants hybridization should never be over- 
looked | and in large genera, as Rosa and Rubus, where all 
the recorded species have a close identity of structure, great 
care should be taken not to admit varieties and species 
which may arise from this cause, as, being perishable in 
their nature, they only remain to confuse subsequent 
observers. 

In obtaining varieties of plants for use or ornament, the 
production of hybrids is of great practical importance. 
' I am inclined to believe,' says Professor Lindley, 1 that 
the power of obtaining mule varieties by art is one of the 
most important means that roan possesses of modifying the 
works of Nature, and of rendering them better adapted to 
his purposes. In our gardens, some of our most beautiful 
flowers have such an origin: as, for instance, the roses 
obtained between R. indica and R. motchata, the different 
mule Potentillie and Cacti, the splendid Azaleas raised 
between A. pontica and A. nudijtora coccinea, and the 
magnificent American Indian Rhododendrons. By cross- 
ing varieties of the same species, the races of fruits and of 
culinary vegetables have been brought to a state as nearly 
approaching perfection as we can suppose possible. And 
if similar improvements have not taken place in a more 
important department, namely, the trees that afford us 
timber, experience fully warrants the belief that, if proper 
means were adopted, improved varieties of as much con- 
sequence might be introduced into our forests, as have 
already been created for our gardens. It is however to be 
regretted that those who occupy themselves with expert 
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ments of this kind do not confine thera to woody or 
1 1 i til plants which can be perpetuated by cuttings. Mule 
annuals have the great fault of perishing almost as soon 
as they are obtained, and they serve no other purpose than 
that of encumbering the records of science with accounts 
of so-called species which from their transitory existence 
can never be re-examined.' (/n/rorf. to Bot., p. 349.) 

VARIGNON, PIERRE. The common source of all 
biographies of Varignon is the elogc of him inserted by 
his friend Fontenelle in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences, and republished in the separate collection of 
floges by the same author. 

The subject of this article was born at Caen in 1654 : 
his father, an architect, destined him for the church, and 
placed him at the college of his native town. He learned 
to make a sun-dial as well as his father's workmen coidd 
teach him, and this gave him a longing to know the prin- 
ciples on which such things are done, which he never 
found the way to gratify until, by accident, he met with a 
Euclid in a bookseller's shop. From this he went on to 
the writings of Des Cartes, much against the wishes of his 
friends, and became well versed in the mathematics of the 
day. Among his college friends was the Abbe de St. 
Pierre (not Bcrnardin, the author of the 4 Studies of Na- 
ture,' but Charles), whose regard for Varignon induced him 
to make over to the latter 300 francs a year out of 1800 
which was his patrimonial fortune. This was his sole pro- 
vision for many years, and enabled him to pursue his 
studies: the two frienas went to Paris in 1680. took up 
their quarters in the same house, and pursued their several 
researches. It was here that Fontenelle, who was also of 
Normandy, became acquainted with them, and he describes 
Varignon' as the most laborious of students ; glad to go on 
with what he was doing at two o'clock in the morning, 
under the pretext of its not being worth while to go to 
bed, because he usually rose at four. In 1G87 his first 
work, the 4 Projet d une Nouvellc Mecanique,' brought 
him at once into such reputation, that he was in the fol- 
lowing year elected to the Academy, and appointed pro- 
fessor of mathematics at the College Mazann : in 1600 
appeared the * Nouvelles Conjectures sur la Pesanteur.' 
By 1705 he had ruined his health : he was for six months 
in danger, and for three years in a state of debility. His 
life is a purely literary one ; and there is nothing more to 
say, except that he died in the night of December 22, 
1722, without illness, having performed his usual duties at 
the college the day before. 

We take his works from the ' Biographie Universelle :' — 

1, Paris, 1687, 'Projet dune Nouvelle Mecanique,' 4to. ; 

2. Paris, 1690, 4 Noim lies Conjectures sur la Pesanteur,' 
12nio. ; 3. Paris, 1725, 4 Nouvelle Mecanique,' 2 vols. 4to. ; 
4, Paris, 1725, 4 Eclaircissements sur 1* Analyse des Infini- 
ment Petits,' 4to. ; 5, Paris, 1725, 4 Traitd du Mouvement 
des Eaux Courantes,' 4to. ; 6, Paris, 1732, 4 Elements de Ma- 
th« matiques,' 4to. ; 7, Geneva, 1730, 4 Demonstration de 
la Posbibiiite. de la Presence Rcelle,' &c., in a collection of 
pieces on the real presence, by Vernet. There is perhaps 
no better test of real eminence than the desire of the sur- 
viving contemporaries to have an authors works; and 
more of Varignon was published after his death than he 
himself gave during his life. It is however to be remem- 
bered that, besides his two separate works, he printed a 
great deal in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, 
pari icularly in defence of the new doctrines of the infini- 
tesimal calculus. His name is familiar to all who have 
even glanced at the history of this theory as the explainer 
of its difficulties in answer to the earnest and frequently 
plausihle attacks which were made upon it. The 4 Eclair- 
cissements,' See. above mentioned, were intended by him 
as a commentary upon the well-known work of his friend 
De 1'HopitaI, the first elementary writing upon the 
differential calculus. The 4 Projet,' &c. was a most re- 
markable work, being in fact the first in which the great 
elementary principle of the composition of forces is mode 
the basis of a systematic development of statics. Mon- 
tucla mentions that Stevinus had preceded him in the 
knowledge of the use of this truth ; insisting particularly 
upon his having used the most elegant and useful form of 
the theorem, namely, that forces which are as the sides of a 
triangle balance one another. Mr. Hal lam ('Literature of 
Europe,' vol. ii., p. 462) cannot find this 4 triangle of forces ' 
in Stevinus. But the fact is that the theorem, though not 



perhaps separately enunciated by Stevinus, is wed fa; \ c 
lor instance, in Albert Girard's edition of SUvmia,p ; 
column 2, a look at the second figure with the at: : 
panying text will show that LDO and OFC are ' tjui© 
of forces.' The merit of Varignon consists in hu oafc; 
the composition of forces a basis for ever) thing, a: h 
he has been followed by most writers since hu u : 
Stevinus mixed different principles. Mr. Hatha iw*„ 
very naturally, 4 Had it ' (the triangle of forces) • been lm : 
to him ' (Stevinus), ' we may presume that he woulc [»„ 
employed it, as is done in modern works on mechuK>. 
demonstrating the law of equilibrium on the incline jhjj 
instead of his catenarian hypothesis.' So he wn. u !», 
done had he been reviewing the subject : but tomb 
covering it; and that very inverse order which *. •;. 
takes place in discovery, and which brought o&i i 
binomial theorem as an ultimate result of a mode of u« 
the areas of certain curves, occurred in the case oi Sirs. . 
who brought out the mode of using the trianck- <x ... 
rather than the theorem itself, from tins very attm 
hypothesis ; and, as far as we can see, partly by m 
stration, partly by extension. One of the greatest or.,, 
ments which Vangnon's memory received was tbi* ii 
his 4 Projet,' &c. took such possession of the pubL c_ 
Ihat by the time the work itself (3 in the above* 
appeared, of which it was the 4 Projet,' it excited wr, l 
notice, and added nothing to his fame. 

The conjectures on the cause of gravity ahowtU 
rignon was not as happy in clear perception of hydiwt*'i* 
laws as in those of statics. He imagines that the pi > 
tion of a body towards the earth is the exce* d * 
pressure downwards of the superincumbent coiiuno a c 
over the pressure upwards of the column between tbt < 
and the body. Tins is enough for a specimen : i\a 
tcnellc avows that he thinks it possible bis fur - 
here have added oue to the number of proofe oi the c- 
culty of the subject. But notwithstanding this, Vi ;;. 
may be placed among those men whose repuUU* 
probably very much below their desert as estim». 
their utility. 

VARILLAS, ANTOINE. a native of Gueret. uV * 
pital of La Marche, was born in 1624. When he 1*1 a- 
pleted his studies, he was sent to Paris as private U 
some of his young townsmen. In 1648 he was sfH 
historiographer to Gaston, duke of Orleans. Di)]*. 1 ? 
cured for Varillas the situation of sublibrarian * ■ 
royal library, which he held under more than «.•« " 
Dupuy's successors, and lost on account of his nejuf •'*' 
in collating Brienne's MSS., which had been puieiiw' 
Colbert, with the originals in the library. He w»>* * 
to retire with a pension of 1'200 livres, which »w J *' 
drawn by Colbert in 1669. In the same year Yan!l* l » 
offered a pension by the States-general of HoW" 
write the history of the United Provinces; bulbed*'* 
the task, on the plea that he could not serve with hi- ? 
the enemies of France. In 1670 the arcUbidwp oi ^ 
obtained a pension from the assembly of the tier:- * 
Varillas, whom he knew to be engaged on » ' l "' u ,^ 
heresies. Varillas died at Paris on the 9th of J««- ll * 
His published works are : — 1, 4 Politique de 1» 
d Autriche.* Paris. 1658, in 12mo; 2, •Histow*? 
France,' Paris, 1683 et seq. ; 14 vols, in 4to., « > \ 
12mo. The work contains the reigns of the sw - 
Fiance from Louis XL to Henri IV. 3. 'La PfA'-'* 
l'Education des Princes, ou 1'Histoire de Guillw"* * 
Crecy, seigneur de ChieH-res Paris 1G84, in 
4, 4 Les Anecdotes de Florence, ou I Histoire StC !*\? 
la Maison de Medicis ;' La Haye, 1685, in 12u». *J "J 
toire des Revolutions arrivees en Europe en 
Religion ;' Paris, 1686419, 6 vols, in 4to.. or 12 m 1J " 
This work extends from 1374 to 1569: a continue ■' ' 
1050, which would fill 12 quarto volumes, In* 
in MS. 6. 4 La Politique de Ferdinand le CatUW' 
Amsterdam, 1688, 3 vols, in 12mo. A conlwtf* 
this work by the author exists in MS. Tb* 4)™ ■ 
rillas' writings is good for his age; but he ha* o» ^ 
facts and neglected to verify his quotations, and h»» < ^ 
been convicted of alleging MS. authorities 
existed. Indolence and vanity seem to have 
chief if not the sole motiv es to his falsification*- ^ 

VARI'NAS, or rather DAWN AS. as it m •» P*£ 
written in all official documents and inod.rn p**- 
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a town in South America, in the republic of Venezue a, 
d the capital of the province which bears its name. It 
ts near T 2ff N. lat. and 70° 12? W. lorn?., and is built, 
re many other towns in that part of Venezuela, at the 
_«« of the Andes, from which circumstance its importance 
mostly derived. This situation has made it trie place 
lire the inhabitants of two contiguous regions, which 
Her greatly in their products, exchange their commodi- 
?s. To the south-cast of the town lie the plains known 
' the name of Los Llanos, which extend to the banks of 
e Orinoco ; and to the north-west are the lower declivi- 
•s of the Andes, which gradually rise higher and termi- 
te in the Nevado de Merida. The inhabitants of the 
^untains brine to the town the produce of their agri- 
lture, especially corn and fruit, and take in exchange 
e produce of the numerous herds of cattle which pas- 
re on the plains. The country which surrounds the 
•«vn is very fertile, and especially fit for the cultivation 

tobacco, which forms the staple article of its commerce, 
id is sent to Europe, where it continues to be in hiuh re- 
nte, though the tobacco of Cumanacoa is said to be su- 
?iior. This article is sent to Kurope by way of Angos- 
ra in Guyana. The river St. Domingo, which originates 
i the declivities of the Nevado de Mlrida, and passes 
rough Barinas, becomes navigable at Toruno, about 
arte en miles below the town ; so that the last-mentioned 
ace may be considered as the port of Barinas, from which 

exports are sent down the rivers St. Domingo, Apure, 
d Orinoco to Angostura. The population of Barinas 
fore the war of independence is said to have been 10,000 
Jividuals; but this place suffered much during the war, 
.ving more than once been taken and retaken, and about 
n years ago a pad of the population was carried off by a 
>nta|2pous disease resembling the plague. At present its 
ipulation is stated to be about 0000. 

Depons, Voyage A la partie Orientate d« la Terre- 
*m* ; Hall's Colombia, its Present State, &c. ; and Co- 
izzi's Resumen de la Geografla de Venezuela.) 

V AR1NGHI ANS, VAKEGUES, VARKGO-RUSSES, 

name given by the first Russian chronicler, Nestor, to 
tie Norman adventurers who gave the name of Russia to 
n empire founded by them from various Slavonian and 
mnish populations. 

It is remarkable tliat the origin of a name, bestowed at 
ice on an extensive country, inhabited by a great variety 

* populations, and at n no earlier date than the ninth 
•ntury, should have lie en for a long time matter of doubt 
id uncertainty to historians. Even recently Professor 
were, of Dorpat, a man of great learning, who has 
ud particular attention to this subject, declared that the 
are trues of Nestor were an Asiatic nation of Turkish race, 
is opinion was received by several historical writers, 
ther authors who treated the same subject ascribed a 
fferent origin to the Varegues. 

The prevalent opinion however now ia, that the Varegues 
?re Normans, that is, Scandinavians. It is well known 
at the foreign troops levied by the Greek emperors 
longst the Anglo-Saxons and Scandinavians were 
lied at Constantinople ' Varegues,' which signified allies 
sderati), according to the celebrated Norwegian an- 
Ji*t, Snorri Sturluson, who says that the Gothic troops 
iich served the Greek emperor had been called, since the 
nc of Corutantine the Great, Varingar, from the old 
andinavian word wara or icaere.( pactum), * alliance.' This 
is certainly a more courteous appellation than that of 
ercenariea, which more properly belongs to them. It is 
<o very possible that trie name of Varinghians was 
rived from the old Teutonic word ' wrre,' or ' ttarre,' 
id simply signified ' warriors.' However, there is no 
•ubt that the name of Varinghians was given by the 
aantines to several nations of North-western Europe who 
rved in the imperial guards, as those writers say tliat the 
aringhians were foreigners from Thule. a name which was 
>pU«d by them sometimes to Scandinavia and sometimes 

• the British Islands. Nestor states the same thing in the 
nf positive manner: he says, there are Varegues, Sweys 
Iwedes), Oormians (Norwegians), Anglanes (Angles', 
Whs (inhabitants of the island of Gothland), and Russes. 
f"*e last Varegues puzzled the investigators of northern 
■story ; yet the researches of many of them seem to have 
tablished beyond all doubt that the appellation of Russ, 

Uoss, was given to adventurers from Sweden. A part 



or the maritime coast of that country is still called lioas- 
lagcn ; and the name of the Swedes in Finnish is Ruota, 
or Ro»s. It is therefore very natural tliat, as the Swedes 
became known to the Slavonians through the Finnish 
population, which lay between them and the Swedes, they 
should adopt the name given to the latter by the Finns. 
We have moreover two positive authorities that the Ross 
were Scandinavians. Luitprand, bishop of Cremona, who 
was at Constantinople in the tenth century, says, in de- 
scribing an invasion of the Russians, 1 Russios quos alio 
nomine Nordmannos vocamus' (' Russians, whom we also 
call Normans'). The Bertinian Chronicles relato that the 
Greek emperor Theophilus (in a.d. 839) sent an embassy to 
Louis the Debonnair, and with it some people who called 
themselves Rhos, and their king Chacanu's, who had arrived 
at Constantinople in order to conclude a treaty with the 
Greeks. Theophilus requested Louis to give them some 
means for returning in safety to their own country, as they 
had arrived at Constantinople by passing tlirough mauy 
ferocious nations, and he did not wish to expose them 
again to such dangers. The same people told Louis that 
they belonged to the Swedish nation. It is well known 
that several kings of Scandinavia bore the name of Hacon, 
which might easily have been corrupted into Chacanus ; 
and the barbarous countries through which they had 
passed on their way from Sweden to Constantinople were 
probably the countries which lie between the Baltic and 
the Black seas. We may add that the emperor Corutan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus, when describing, in his work ' De 
Administraudo Imperio,'the cataracts of the Dnieper, gives 
the names of the principal of them in Slavonian and 
Russian. Though these names are corrupted, the Sla- 
vonian names maybe easily made out; whilst the Russian 
are evidently Scandinavian words which answer to the 
meaning ot the Slavonian appellations. The names of the 
Varego-Russo leaders who established the empire of Russia 
arc evidently Scandinavian. 

The establishment of the Varegues among the Slavonians 
was similar to tliat of their countrymen, the Normans, in 
France. Ruric, their chief, or • konung,' having esta- 
blished his power at Novgorod and in the adjacent country, 
gave to it the name of Russia, like his countryman Rollo, 
from w hose followers a French province assumed the name 
of Normandy ; and it is very probable that if the successors 
of Rollo had extended their conquests over all France, the 
name of France would have been replaced by that of Nor- 
mandy, in the same manner as the Slavonian countries 
subjugated by the descendants of Ruric received the 
appellation of Russia. Ruric gave different provinces and 
towns to his countrymen, who governed them as his vassals ; 
and the descendants of the chief and of his companions, 
the number of which was increased by frequent new 
arrivals from Scandinavia, formed the class of princes and 
nobles. They soon adopted the language of the natives 
of the country, as was the case in France with the Nor- 
mans ; and the Scandinavian names, such as Oleg, Askold, 
Carl, and others, borne by the princes and chiefs, soon gave 
way to the Slavonian appellations of Vladimir, Sviatoslaf, 
&c. It seems also that the religion of Odin was abandoned 
by them for the Slavonian worship ; for we see from Nestor 
that the Russian princes Oleg and Igor swore by Perun and 
Volos (Slavonian deities) in concluding treaties with the 
Greek emperors. 

The introduction of Christianity by the Eastern Church 
and of the Liturgy in the Slavonian dialect, into which the 
Scriptures had been translated by Cyrillua and Methodius 

S Slavonians], contributed to the obliteration of national 
inferences between the ruling caste and the subject popu- 
lations. The feudal institutions, which were uncongenial 
to the Slavonian spirit, soon disappeared ; and the only 
traces of Norman character which remained for a con- 
siderable time in Russia, and particularly at Novgorod, 
were various legal provisions embodied in the code of 
Yaroslaf the Great (1019-1054) : as, for instance, the fine 
for murders, wounds, &c, called rira, from the Teutonic 
wehrgeld, the judicial combat, and other kinds of ordeal, 
or trials by the judgment of God. 
VARIOLA. [Small Pox.] 

VARIOLA'RIA, a genus of plants, belonging to the na- 
tural order Lichenes. This name is derived from variola; 
because the apothecia resemble the pustules of small-pox. 
The thallus of the plants belonging to this genus is crus- 
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Utceoua, membranaceous, adnate, spreading, uniform. The 
apothecium is a suborbicular, scutelliform cup, farmed of 
the thallus, and filled with a powdery or flocculose sub- 
stance which covers an immersed waxy disk containing 
imbedded thecse. This genus borders closely upon others, 
and through some of its species it is closely connected 
with Spiloma, TheUUrema, Parmeliu, Urceotaria, and 
hidium. All the species were included by Linnaeus in 
the species of Lichen fagineu* and L. lacteut. They are 
of an ash-grey or white colour, and are found on the back 
of the trunks of various trees, on rocks, walls, or on the 
ground. About thirteen species are found in Great 
Britain. 

V. faginea, the Bitter-zoned Variolaria, has an orbicular 
crust, surrounded by a zonate border of various colours : 
the apothecia are very abundant, convex, with an obsolete 
border, and filled with a snowy white powder. This is 
one of the species included in the Lichen fngineut of Lin- 
naeus. It is common on the bark of trees, especially of 
old beech-trees, and on pales. This species is distinguished 
from all others of the genus, as well as of the order, by its in- 
tensely bitter taste. It is for this reason that Turner and 
Borrer have separated the V. discoidea from this species, 
although it has only a very slight structural dissimilarity.; 
but it has no bitter taste at all. Broeonnot found that the 
V. faginea, as well as several other erustaceous lichens, 
contained oxalic acid. The quantity yielded by 100 parte 
of this plant was 29*4 of oxalic acid, combined with 18 of 
lime. This chemist further remarks, that the oxalate of 
lime bears the same relation in the class of eryptogamic 
plants that the carbonate of lime does to the lower classes 
of animals, and the phosphate of lime to the higher. The 
quantity of this salt however is not great in any of the 
hchens that arc not crustaceous, although they are gene- 
rally found to contain some other salt as a substitute. Sir 
William Hooker states that the V. faginea is at the pre- 
sent time employed in France, on a very extensive scale, 
for the purpose of obtaining oxalie acid. On what the 
bitter taste of this plant depends does not appear to have 
been at present ascertained ; nor has it been used, on this 
account, in medicine. In tasting this lichen the bitter 
taste is not immediately perceived, and not until the lapse 
of some minutes is its intense bitterness developed. 

V. lactea. Milky-white Variolaria, has a suborbicular, 
tartareous, thick, white, smooth, areolate crust, tinged at 
the edges with flesh-colour: the apothecia are copious, 
suborbicular, flattish, with an elevated border when young, 
which disappears with age ; the powder very white. This 
is the Lichen lacteu* of Linnaeus. It occurs on rocks in 
mountainous countries. This is a very elegant species of 
the genus, and is one of the lichens that are collected for 
the purpose of being used in dyeing. 

V. globultfrra, Vesicle-fruited Variolaria, has an or- 
bicular, thickish, glaucescent, rugose crust, and sprinkled 
all over with white sored i a, and surrounded by a border 
somewhat zonate, and of various colours : the apothecia 
are large, spherical, depressed at the apex, where they at 
length burst irregularly, becoming scutelliform, with a 
lacerated border and a white powder. This species is 
found only rarely, growing on the bark of old oaks and 
beech-tree*. It was gathered by Dr. Sibthorp in Greece ; 
and, on account of the form of the reproductive organs, is 
the most remarkable-looking species of the genus. 

V. Vitiligo, leprous Variolaria, has an elliptical, very 
thin, almost filmy, whitish crust, with very numerous, mi- 
nute, oblong, confluent apothecia, having a very narrow 
elevated margin, and containing a lead-coloured powder. 
This is one of the most common species of the genus, and 
is common on old rails and gate-posts, givingthem the 
appearanc e of having been imperieetly daubed over with 
white paint. 

VA'RIUS, LU'CIUS, a Roman poet, and a friend and 
contemporary of Virgil and Horace, both of whom speak 
of him in terms of the highest praise. (Virgil, Eclog., 
ix. 35; Horat. Carm., i. 6. 1. &c. ; Epiet. ii. 1. 247: Ad 
Piaon., 55; Sutir., i. 5. 40; 6. 55, &c.) From Donatus' 
' Life of Virgil,' it is c lear that Varius survived Virgil, who 
died ii.c. 10 ; for Varius is there described as one of the 
heirs of Virgil, and as one of the poets who undertook the 
correction of the 1 j$?neid.' VariiH distinguished himself 
no less as an epic than as a tragic poet. We know of two 
of Varius : the one wu a description of the 



exploits of Augustus and Agrippa, which u corner,, 
lost, and the second is called ' De Moris,' and wu jn> 
bably an account of the death of Julius Cesar. Mi» 
bius (vi. 1) has preserved two lines of this poem. A* b 
his tragic compositions, the antienU are unarumou m »- 
ing that he excelled all his countrymen ; and QwacoU 
x. 1. 98) says that the tragedy 'Thyestet' of VaiiiM«uu 
bear comparison with any Greek tragedy. (Compile ft*. 
logut de Cant. Corrupt. Eloquent. 12; Philargyr. ad i ui 
Eclog. viii. 10.) But, notwithstanding this gewrt k, 
knowledgment of his merits, no fragments of tut ma 
dies are preserved which can be attributed to burnt 
any certainty. 

(Bothe, Poetarum Latii Scenicor. Fragm., i, f.R 
&c. ; Weichert, De L. Vario, Poeta^ Commentatio, Onta* 
1829, 4to. ; Poetarum Laiinorutn Reliouiae, p. 1% at. 

VARIX (in Conchology). The swollen or varicos us 
probably gave rise to this term, which is used by su 
cologiste to designate the longitudinal thickened ele»fc-> 
occurring at greater or less intervals on the outer «rtn 
of spiral shells. These varices are formed by the tbicu* 
and reflected edge of a former aperture of tie shell *is 
the animal has increased, by adding to its growth bj!* 
deposits of testaceous matter beyond such former iptf- 
Thus many varices or elevated longitudinal ridga* 
relics of former apertures, are seen on the spirt tod U 
whorl of many marine shells. Examples will be a 
RaneUa, Triton, and Mure*. [Sifhonosto*ati.] us 
elegant regularity in Harpa [Kntomost<imatj] m 
greatly to the symmetry and beauty of the shell. 
VARIX. [Vines, Diseases of. J 
VARLEY, JOHN, an artist who ranks rery Mai 
water-colour painter, in which branch of the titans 
almost the first to adopt those principles and pr*» 
which have raised it to such eminence in this ectjstrr.is 
rendered it capable of effecting upon • small Mile isp 
all that oil-painting can produce upon a larger oat * 
was born in London about the year 1777. of asm*' 
rather moderate circumstances, and was about U 
prenticed to a silversmith, very mash against hn em- 
clinations, when the death of his father, who had 
opposed what he considered an idle talent for <fa"« 
left him at liberty to choose a profession. That hu a* 
were unable to further his views may be taken ferp»*- 
since he was fain to content himself at first with otn» 
employment with an obscure portrait-painter in Bt^ 
Afterwards, when about fifteen or sixteen, he reeeiv«*» 
instruction from a drawing-master of the name of Bt*<* 
with whom he made a sketching excursion, winch"*' 
material service to him ; for a view which he then a*'' 
Peterborough Cathedra) brought him into notiee. H' 1 ™ 
became acquainted with Arnold, the laodeesfe-p*- 13 
with whom he made a tour through North Wak*s* 
the year 1799. On his return from that excursion,!*'' 
for some time employed by Dr. Munro in nuking w"- J 
for him of the scenery in the neighbourhood of fa"* 
dence at Fetcham in Surrey. Two other profew*^ " 
cursions through Wales in 1801-2. and similar onnth- <* 
various parts of England, stocked his portfolio**** 
jects that occupied his pencil for many year*, f0 
blished his reputation as the first in thai dep»rtt»* 
art he had chosen. He was certainly among the •> • 
not the very first, who began to advance the J** 1 * 
water-colour drawing *• 
to give that mode 

dom and breadth, miwu >■ u«u nuv w«iwi» — - 
was even supposed capable of. Up to that tune, 
anything had been produced beyond washed « 
drawings, very little superior to the coloured prink 
same period— raw and feeble in effect Varieyf**^ 
his paintings nearly all the vigour of oil-pictures, ^ 
a mode peculiar to himself; for he worked with P ^ 
pidity, and does not appear to have produced hi* « ^ 
by repeated spunging and other processes now »' ' 
by admixture of body colour: his colours looks* 
had been laid on at once, and hardly retouched. A 1 V 
he was not an original member of the ■ Wate****^ 
ciety ' (established in 1804), he afterwards join*} 
his pictures contributed in no small degree to the 
tion of its exhibitions. From them and hie P 1 **'^,, 
teacher he derived a considerable income for mUl ^- g . i 
but a numerous family, and want of either ~ 



wno uegan lo advance we r 
ing to that of water-colour pun*** 
of execution a solidity and fortM 1 ^ 
which it had not before stUD** * 
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'mom V, kept him almost always in difficulties. Besides 
ich, ne devoted much time to the study of judicial as- 
logy, which he may almost be said to have made a 
ond profession ; for he was in the habit of giving his 
. ice formally to those who consulted him respecting 
ir * nativities,' and is said to have received fees on such 
anions, or at least to have found a liberal purchaser for 
rawing in a client of that kind. He certainly made 
secret of his pretensions, nor did he show any disincli- 
ion for the title of ' Astrologer' publicly attached to 
name. Of extraordinary predictions by him many 
••• ;.'<• anecdotes are told ; but if he possessed the art of 
eseeing events, he did not possess that of averting 
uMes and misfortunes — in his own case r4 least — which 
little ordinary prudence would have enabled him to 
aid. Varley was married twice : his flrst wife died in 
24 ; his second was the daughter of Wilson Lowry, the 
ebrmted engraver. He himself died November 17.1&42, 
the residence of a friend, near Cavendish Square. 
VARNISH, a fluid applied to the surfaces of various 
tides, as wood, &c, and which, by the evaporation or 
lemieal change of a portion, leaves upon them a shining 
ating impervious to air and to moisture. 
Vartaishes may be divided into three classes, alcoholic 
spisrit varnishes, volatile-oil varnishes, and fixed-oil 
rnisl-ies. 

Bpirmt or aleohol varnishes are in general prepared very 
•-fi'ily , are easily applied, soon become dry, and emit no 
^agreeable smell : they are however liable to crack or 
tie .* tt. and are incapable of resisting friction or blows. 
The following, which are chiefly taken from Aikins 
hctionary of Chemistry,' are among the most approved 
irit warmshe* : — Take of mastich 6 ounces, sandarach 
ounoes, reduced to fine powder, and add 4 ounces of 
arsely-powdered glass, which prevents the resins from 
enumerating into a mass or sticking to the bottom of the 
ssel ; digest in a quart of spirit of wine, contained in a 
y-eorked vessel for three days in a warm room, shak- 
? the mixture frequently ; then add 3 ounces of melted 
mice turpentine to the warm solution, stirring thoroughly 
\\ mixed ; let the mixture remain in a warm room for 
bout a week, and then strain it. This is a strong varnish 
pplied to chairs and other articles of furniture. 
Take of copal, which has been liquefied and afterwards 
ery finely powdered, 3 ounces, mastich 2 ounces, and 
emi I ounce ; digest in a warm room in a quart of spirit, 
*d when the solution is complete add 2 ounces of Venice 
jrpentine. This is stated to form a good varnish for 
olrna and other musical instruments. 
For different purposes the ingredients of spirit varnishes 
«j considerably varied ; seed-lac. benzoin, anime, frankin- 
■n*e. entering into the composition, according to the use 
i be made of them. 

The only essential or volatile oil largely used in varnishes 
oil, or, as it is commonly called, spirit of turpentine ; 
vl one of the best varnishes into the composition of 
hich it enters is copal varnish. [Copal Varnish.] This 
chiefly used for pictures. Another powerful varnish is 
repared by adding to highly-rectified nil of turpentine 
bout an eighth of its weight of caoutchouc : this indeed 
the varnish now generally employed in waterproofing 
le garments well-known by the name of Mackintoshes ; 
imetimea gas-oil or coal-naphtha is employed for the 
une purpose, but its smell is more disagreeable, and 
mg«r in going off. The preparation of this varnish does 
ot require the application of neat. 
In these varnishes the volatile, solvents evaporate, but 
i the case of fat or fixed-oil varnishes, the solvent under- 
oes a chemical change, and dries with the substance dis- 
olved — these are sometimes teimed fat varnishes. We 
hall mention two kinds, first the most colourless : this is 
•repared by mixing 4 ounces of copal, wluch has been 
iquened and finely powdered, oil of turpentine, and drying 
uueftd-oil, each 10 ounces ; digest in a gentle heat till the 
•hols is dissolved ; strain it after standing a few days, 
fhw forms a solid and nearly colourless glazing, and dries 
astly at common temperatures. 

' varnish used by coachmakers is stated to be 



hus prepared : take of amber 16 ounces, melt it, and add 
ii it half a pint of drying linseed-oil boiling-hot, 3 ounces 
-sch of asphalt and rosin, both in fine powder ; stir the 
aaieriak together till they are thoroughly melted and in- 

a pint of warm oil of tur- 



pentine : this varnish is intended to dry to a very hard 

consistence. 

VARNISH-TREES. This name has been applied to 
several trees which exude liquid resins naturally or from 
incisions. These become dry in the air, and are era- 
ployed for preserving various articles from the influence 
of the air, water, or insects, as well ns for giving them 
greater brilliancy, and also for varnishing pictures. Most of 
these are found in India, Burma, and China, and have been 
mentioned under appropriate articles. Many of them be- 
long to the natural family of Terebinthacesp. Some of 
these exude an acrid resinous juice, which on drying be- 
comes black, and is used as a varnish, as that of the Ana- 
cardium occidentale, or cashew-nut tree. The marking- 
nut, or Semecarpus anacardium, has its outer coat covered 
with cells filled with a similar black, oily-looking, acrid 
juice, which is much used as a marking-ink. Augia sinensis 
of Loureiro is said to produce the genuine Chinese varnish 
with which the different fancy articles are lacquered, and 
which is black when simply dried, but becomes coloured 
by the admixture of different pigments. The Japan 
varnish of Kcmpfer and Thunberg is Rhus vernix, and 
that of the Malayan islands Stagmaria verniciflua, which, 
according to Mr. Jack, yields not only the lacquer and 
varnish of Si am and Tonquin, but also that of Japan. Dr. 
Buchanan informs us that the juice of Holigarna longifolia 
is used in Malabar for varnishing shields. The theetsee, 
or varnish-tree of the Burmese, has been described and 
figured by Dr. Wallich, by the name of Melanorrhosa 
usitata. He identified it with the Kheu, or varnish-tree of 
Munnipore, on the north-east of Silhet. A very fine liquid 
varnish is also yielded by Vateria indica ancf V. lancesB- 
folia. The greater part of the trees which yield these 
liquid varnishes exhale some acrid volatile principle, which 
renders the air in their immediate vicinity irritating and 
hurtful to those who come within its influence. This is 
observed also in some of the species of Rhus, as R. Toxico- 
dendron. 

VAROTA'RI, ALESSANDRO, called Padovani'ho, a 
celebrated painter, bora at Padua in 1590. His father Dario 
Varotari was also a distinguished painter and an architect : 
he was a scholar of Paul V eronese, and established a school 
at Padua, where he died in consequence of a fall, in 1506, 
six years after the birth of his son, and in the 57th year of 
his age. The instructor of Alessandro Varotari is not 
known, but he went in 1614 to Venice, and devoted him- 
self to the study of the works of Titian : he made some 
copies after Titian, which were remarkable for their fidelity, 
and acquired him a great reputation. In his own pictures 
also he displayed such a mastery over many of the charac- 
teristic excellencies of Titian, that he is considered to ap- 
proach nearer to him than any other of his imitators, in 
freedom of touch, in mellowness and gradation of tints, 
and in simplicity of composition. The works of Padova- 
nino are seldom seen out of Venice and Padua. He ex- 
celled in painting women and children, but was more suc- 
cessful in the richness of his carnations and in his impasto 
than in the outlines of his figures. His masterpiece is ge- 
nerally considered the Marriage at ( ana, in the Academy 
of the Fine Arts at Venice, formerly in the monastery of 
San Giovanni di Verdara at Padua. This painter had se- 
veral scholars, who painted in his style, and had such 
facility in copying some ot his works, that it is extremely 
difficult to distinguish some of the copies made by his 
scholars from the originals painted by Padovanino. He 
died in 1650. His most distinguished scholar was Barto- 
lomeo Scaligero. 

Chiara Varotari, the sister of Alessandro, was a distin- 
guished portrait-painter: her own portrait, by herself, is in 
the Florentine Painters' Portrait Gallery. She was bora at 
Verona in 15K2, and died there in 1636. 

(Ridolfi, be Maraviglie dtlt Arte, &c. ; Lanzi, Sforia 
Ptttonca, &c.) 

VARRO, MARCUS TERE'NTIUS, was born at Rome 
in the year h.c. 116, and descended from an antient sena- 
torial family. He was instructed by L. Aelius, who is 
spoken of as a most, distinguished person, and afterwards 
by Antiochus, an Academic philosopher. The whole ot 
his early life must have been spent in the acquisition of 
that prodigious learning which he afterwards displayed in 
his works. But lie did not on that account withdraw from 
public life altogether; for in a.d. 67 we find him at the 
head of a part of the fleet of Pompcy the Great in his war 
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against the pirate*. During the civil war between Cirsar 
and Pompey, Varro steadily adhered to Pompey, and was 
appointed one of his generals in Spain. The western part 
ofthe peninsula was placed under his especial protection, 
and he had two legions at his commana. When his col- 
leagues had been compelled to surrender, and Caesar 
marched westward, Varro also surrendered in the neigh- 
bourhood of Corduba, and after being set at liberty he 
went to Pompev at Dyrrachiutn. where he was staying at 
the time of the battle of Pharsalus. During the absence 
of Cesar in Egypt, b.c. 47. Antony destroyed Varro's villa 
near Casinum, wnere a great part of his property was lost. 
After the defeat of Pompey, Varro withdrew altogether 
from public life, and returned to Italy ; and when "C«psar 
came to Rome Varro became reconciled to him, and was 
intrusted by him with the purchasing of the books for, and 
the whole management of, the Greek and Latin libraries, 
which were then established at Rome. He now enjoyed 
for a few years perfect peace, and gave himself up entirely 
to study and the composition of several works. But new 
trouble* arose. After the murder of Cesar, in b.c. 43, 
Varro, then a man of upwards of seventy years of age, 
was put by Antony on the list of the proscribed, ap- 
parently for no other reason but because Varro was a 
staunch friend of republican freedom. Varro himself 
escaped, as his friends concealed and protected him, until 
the danger had passed over, but his libraries were irre- 
coverably lost. After the battle of Actium, b.c. 30, Varro 
a train lived at Rome, and appears to have been highly 
esteemed by Augustus, who gave him the superintendence 
of the library founded by Asinins Pollio. Notwithstanding 
the great loss of books and other property which Varro 
had sustained, his literary activity remained unabated to a 
very advanced age. In nis eighty-eighth year he was still 
writing. ( Pliny, Hist. Nat., xxix. IH.) He died in the 
ninetieth (b.c. 27;, or, according to Valerius Maximus, in 
the hundredth year of his age. 

Varro was one of the most etfmimijnary men that ever 
lived. He was certainly the mo*t learned'of the Romans, 
but his learning was not the learning of the closet only : 
he had acquired a practical knowledge of men and things 
during his public career, and on the basis of this solid 
knowledge he wrote his works in the retirement of his 
villas. There was scarcely any branch of knowledge with 
which he was not thoroughly conversant: he was an his- 
torian, a philosopher, a naturalist, a grammarian, and a 
poet, and in all these branches he is spoken of in terms of 
the highest praise. Varro was for nis time and for the 
Romans what Aristotle was to the Greeks. He himself 
says that he wrote 490 books ('septuaginta hebdomades.' 
Gellius, iii. 10;, but all of them, with the exception or two 
and a few fragments of others are now lost. We shall 
only mention some of the more important among his lost 
works, and then add a few remarks on those still extant. 
1, ' Rerum Humanarum Antiquitates Libri xxv. 2, 4 Reriun 
Divinarum \Antiquitates Libri xvi. :* 3, 'De Vita Populi 
Romani,' consisting of at least eleven books ; 4. 4 De Gente 
Populi Romani Libri iv. 5, 'De Initiis Urbis Romae 
Liber;' 6, 4 De Re Publica,' consisting of at least t went v 
books ; 7, ' De Philosophia Liber ;' H, * De Sccnicis Oritrf- 
nibus Libri,' of w hich the third book is mentioned ; 9, * De 
Poetis;' 10, ' Dc PlautinisComocdiis;' 1 1, ' De Bihliothecis,' 
&c. <See the list in Fabricius, Biblioth. Lat., i., c. 7.) 

The two extant works of Varro are on the Latin lan- 
guage (' De Lingua Latina') and on Agriculture (' De Re 
Rustical. The former, of which a part only is extant, con- 
sisted originally of twenty-four books, of which we now 
possess only books 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 ; and these are 
much mutilated and interpolated. The work was written 
between the years b.c. 46 and 44, and was dedicated to his 
intimate friend, M. Tullius Cicero. In the first three of 
the extant books Varro treats on the origin of words, and 
in the last three on the accidents of words, such as declen- 
sion and conjugation. The subject is of such a nature 
that we cannot judge of him by it ; but it is nevertheless 
of great value on account of the philological remarks as 
well as various historical and archaeological matters which 
are mentioned incidentally. The first edition of ' De 
Lingua Ijitina' is that of Venice, 1498, 4to., edited by Pom- 
ponius Lactus and Rholandellus. The best among the 
modern editions are the Bipont (1788, 2 vols. 8vo. i, that 
of Spengel (Berlin, 1826, 8vo.\ and especially that of 
C. 0. Miiller (Leipzig, 1833, 8vo.,\ The Bipont edition 



contains a collection of the fragments of \W» ', 

works. 

The work 4 De Re Rustics/ is complete, and not a . 
bad condition as the 4 De lingua Latina,' although act r 1 
authors quote passages from it which are not in i' p.* 
It consists of three oooks, and is dedicated to hk » .'• 
Fundania. Although Varro wrote it at the age of r: 1 - 
it is, at least among the Roman works on agneolttm." 
best that has come down to us. It is written in tht H 
of a dialogue, and in a pleasing and lively style. B«'-, 
the subject it professes to treat of, it contains a great trr 
her of passages illustrating antient mythology, trchsmLv- 
and ethics. It is chiefly based upon Greek works, and r 
written by the Carthaginian Mago. It is printed n 1 
collections of Varro's works published by H. Sttpbs 
(1569), Popma (Leyden, 1601, 8vo.% and others; itiv 
in all the collections of the 4 Scriptores Rei Rustic* f 
best of which are those by J. M. Gessner, with tCr 
Ernesti (Leipzig, 1772-74, 2 vols. 4to.\ and J.G Ai- 
der (Leipzig, 1794-97. 4 vols. 8vo.), who has also ptfti 
very good Life of Varro. 

(Fabricius, Biblioth. Lat., i., c.7 ; Orelli, Ommut N 
lianum, under 4 M. Terentius Varro."i 

VARRO, PIPBLITJS TERE'NT1U8, sumsmed ATA 1 * 
NUS, a Roman poet, was bom, according to lltenr;r. 
in the Chronicle of Eusebius, about the year i£ft< 
Atax in Gallia Narbonensis, or, according to Wfilw 
Narbo itself. Respecting his life, little is known U f. 
the facts that he learned Greek at the Bgc of thin-: 
and died in n.c. 37, at the age of forty-five. Van: • 
tinguished himself in epic, elegiac, and epirraisr 
poetry, but. with the exception of some fragmenti t 
epierams, his works are now lost. We know of thwr 
poems of Varro— 1, 4 An epic on the war of J. *'»* 
against the Sequani, 4 Bellum Sequanieum,' of which 
cian (x., p. 877) quotes the second book. I'Be: - * 
Punicum Secundum,' which Fabricius attributes to Mc 
Terentius Varro, but others, with greater probabtlm ' 
P. Terentius Varro Atacinns. 3, 4 Argonautica :' th»r" 
was a free translation of the 4 Argonautica' of Apcl x 
Rhodius, and was very celebrated among the Romir.t 
is frequently referred to by contemporary writers. •»» 
as bv later grammarians. 

f For a more detailed account of this poet, see WVraJ 
Poet. Lat. Mtnores, v., 3, p. 1385, &c. ; and Wulhtf. 
mentatio deP. Terentii I arrani* Atacini fVfoel*" 
Minister, 1829, 4to. In both of these works the we»* 
the poet are collected.) 

VARVICITE. [Manganese— Orei of.\ 

V ART'S. QUINTI'LILS. [Hermann ] 

VASA, GUSTAVUS. (Gcstavis Ewcksov] 

VASA (vessels -, in Botany, a term applied tow* 
the tissues of plants: see Tissues, Vegetable. 

VASA'RI, GICVRGIO, Cavaliere. bom it Aw* 
1512, was a celebrated painter and architect in h» '* 
but his reputation now rests nearly exclusively upc 
Lives of the most excellent Italian Painters. Sculp ^ 
Architects, 4 Vite de' piu excellent Pittori, Scnllcn.' • 
chitetti,* published in Florence, in 1550. in 2 *cfc " 
and au r ain in a second edition by himself, in 1&* 
vols. 4lo., with portraits cut in wood, likewise in Ac" 
with manv new lives of living and deceased »rti*K : " 
the year 1507. This work became remarkably r 
and many editions of it have been since published : m 
Bologna," from 1647 to 1663, with the same portr** 4 1 
at Rome, in 1759, with copperplate portraits, and 
ations and annotations by Bottari ; again at L^sborc ^ ( 
Florence, with additional notes liy Bottari, in l* 1 " 
another at Siena, in 1701-94, by Delia Valle. with '* 
additional information respecting the srti*tsof Sks» £ 
edition was reprinted in the Milan edition of 
sics) ; and a complete edition of the works of . 
published in Florence, in six volumes, 8vo., in 1*^ 
in which the biographies were reprinted from the a ' ^ 
of 156a without notes, but with copies e! **ep clrtrt, / rtg 
Bottari's edition. In 1832, Schorn, the late •fdfj^ 
4 Kunst Blatt,' commenced the publication, i ' 
Tubingen, of a German translation of the L 
original notes, and others selected from ft— 
the notes render this edition very valuable, but ? r 
first and second parts only are published. . 

The last life in Vasari's work is his own, which '* 
up to his fifty-fifth year. He ws 
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is tat l»er Antonio Vasari, and in painting by William of 
larse mile ; and being taken to Florence, in 1524, by Siliro 
'asser"Jni, cardinal of Cortona. he was there further in- 
truded by Michel Angelo, Andrea del Sarto, and otheis. 
a>ari lost his father, in 152S, of the plague, and in 1529 
le turned goldsmith in order to be the better able to assist 
lis family, who were supported by an uncle. He however 
he same year took up his former profession at Pisa. He 
ifterwards returned to Arezzo, and studied with Francesco 
ialviati, from whom he was taken by Cardinal Ippolito de' 
tlcdici, who took him into his service to Rome, and in- 
ruduced him to Clement VII. He returned afterwards to 
rMurence, and there, through the encouragement and pro- 
cctionol the Medici family, he met with all the success he 
rould desire. Few painters have been more successful in 
joint of patronage, or have executed more works than 
v'asari ; but his paintings are remarkable for no particular 
excellence, though they are generally correctly drawn, and 
many of them are conspicuous for a dignity of character 
which is not common. He was the intimate' friend and an 
enthusiastic admirer of Michel Angelo, and he may he 
almost termed a servile imitator of lus style. The majority 
:>f \ asari's works were executed from his designs or car- 
ioooi by his scholars, who were very numerous: they 
'.tinted at Home a great ceiling with many frescoes for 
he Cardinal Farnese, in a hundred days, but so little to 
< asari s satisfaction, that he determined from that time, 
544. not to entrust to them the finishing of any work 
whatever. Va&ari in his 'Life' relates the origin of his 
uographical work ; he undertook it in consequence of a 
uggestion of the celebrated Paolo Giovio, and at the 
e«jue*t of Cardinal Famese. It is a vast compilation and 
work of great labour, whether the production of one or 
tore persons, and remains even now unrivalled by any 
>ork of its kind, notwithstanding its numerous inaccu- 
acie«and his partiality for the Florentines: the style is 
ice I lent for the period, and the language is both p'ower- 
ul a_nd eloquent. Vasari died at Florence, in 1574, and 
u» t>ur»ed in Arezzo. 

V OSCULAR TISSUE. [Tissues, Vegetable.] 

V .ASCULARES, in Botany, applied to the two principal 
Ia*si«* of plants, Exogens and Endogens, on account of 
heir highly developed vascular tissues, in opposition to 
be criusof Acrogens, the tissues of which arc principally 
till* iar.and heuce they are called Cellulares. [Exogens ; 
adookxs; Cryptocamia; Vegetahlxs.] 

VASES (vasa, Rt6f, Xijrefloi, d/i^optic). This word in its 
;idc*!*t sense comprises all vessels intended to contain 
uidi*. whether they are made of metal, stone, or clay. In 
Jim also vases may be of all varieties of shape, from that 
fa cup or a saucer, to that which we are accustomed to 
til vase or urn, in a narrower sense of the word. Antient 
asen of all these materials and forms have come down to 
ur lime ; some of them are simple vessels without any 
rnaoient, and others are decorated with reliefs or paint- 
ags. The most numerous class of antient vases are those 
tainted vases of dried or baked clay which have of late 
tars been discovered by thousands in Etruria, Southern 
talv, Sicily, Greece, and some of the Greciau islands, 
"hey are only found in the tombs and catacombs of these 
on n tries, and the few other spots in which they are now 
nd then met with have generally been considered as 
laces in which they were manufactured. It is remarkable 
wt no such vases have ever been discovered either at | 
Lome and in central Italy, or in any of the Greek towns 
( Asia Minor, and that they are founJ in much greater 
umbers in Etruria, Southern Italy, and Sicily, than in any 
art of Greece Proper. Although they are almost in- 
ariably found in graves, they do not appear in any case 
) have served as urns in which the remains of the dead 
fere deposited, but they are always found either standing 
Mind the bodies of the dead, or hung on bronze pegs round 
lie walls of the catacombs. This circumstance, together 
nth the fact that they are not found at Rome or in central 
taly, has led to various conjectures as to the meaning o( 
he "custom of placing them in graves or tombs. The 
uost common opinion is, that on certain occasions, es- 
wcially when persons were initiated in the mysteries of i 
Vmeter f Ceres j or Dionysus r Bacchus;, they received 
uch vases as memorials of the solemnity, and that after 
heir death these vases were deposited in their tombs to 
it'est the fact of their having been initiated. Others think 
■liat the*e vases were the prizes gained in contests during 
P. C, No. 1635. 



certain religious festivals. But neither of these opinions has 
any foundation, for painted vases are found in the greatest 
numbers in places as in Etruria) where the Bacchic mys- 
teries were never introduced, and in places where they 
existed only for a very short time ; and it is also e\ident 
that the paintings on most of the vases have no reference 
whatever to the mysteries. If the vases were prizes given 
to the victors in solemn contests, their number could not 
possibly be as great as it is. We also know only of one 
instance in which vases were given as prizes to the victors 
in the solemn contests, and this was in the Panathcnaea 
of Athens. Under these circumstances we must be eon- 
tent with the simple knowledge of the fart that in certain 
countries the antients used to adom the graves of the dead 
with these vases, until further discoveries shall show the 
meaning of the custom. 

So long as only a few of these painted vases were known, 
they were principally valued as relics of antiquity or foi 
their inscriptions, and it rarely happened that the elegance 
of their forms or the beauty of their paintings was thought 
worthy of much consideration. It isonly of late that thev 
have been regarded as something more than antient 
curiosities, and nothing is indeed better calculated to give 
us a correct idea of the universal appreciation of art and 
beauty among the antients, than the immense number of 
these painted vases. For the men who made these paint- 
ings are not the great masters of the art, bttt must have 
formed a numerous class of ordinary artists, painters en- 
gaged in the potteries or potters themselves, who had 
either taste enough to imitate or copy the works of 
eminent masters, or had imbibed from the works of ait 
with which they were surrounded a taste which enabled 
them to produce works of their own, many of which are 
worthy to stand by the side of those of the greute.it masters 
of antient or modern times. That they formed a distinct 
class of artists, w ho were probably trained in their craft 
like other artificers, and that they were not held in any 
particular esteem, may be inferred from the manner iii 
which they are spoken of by.Aristordianes. (Eccles, 994, 
Sic. ) Among the numerous names ol vase painters, which 
we read on the vases themselves, there is not one that can 
with any degree of certainty be identified with any of the 
painters mentioned by antient writers. Here then we have 
not indeed the works of any particular genius raised above 
his nation, but the productions of the national genius 
itself. The period during which the art of vase painting 
completed its development from the rudest elements to 
the highest perfection, is comprised in Ihc three centuries 
before the Christian a?ra, from u.c 500 to about 20o. 
Within this period the art went through the various stages 
which every art has more or less to pass through, and at 
the end of it the application of it gradually ceased, so that 
about the time of the Christian ajra, and afterwards, those 
painted vases were valued as much and fetched as high 
prices as in our own days. 

Various attempts have been made to classify the immense 
number of antient vases, of which specimens are preserved 
in all the museums of Europe. The differences in vases 
found in different districts or countries have led some 
archaeologists to classify them according to certain lo- 
calities in which manufactures are supposed to have ex- 
isted. This plan has been adopted by Levezaw, in his 
description of the vases in the Royal Museum of Berlin ; 
but this system compelled the author to have recourse to 
the most arbitrary hypotheses, as vases of precisely the 
same kind occur in places very distant from one another, 
and the most different kinds are found in the same 
place. The most convenient criterion for classifying them 
is their style of painting, which is itself a very obvious 
distinction, and also marks the different stages of the art. 
Those which contain the rudest and most imperfect paint- 
ings are indeed, on the whole, vases of the highest anti- 
quity ; but this is not always a safe guide, for as in statuary 
certain antique forms, especially when connected with 
religious worship, became conventional and traditional, 
and were retained at a time when the art had made great 
progress, so it is very probable that in some cases the 
most antient style of vase painting was imitated at a com- 
paratively late period. W ith this caution we may divide 
all painted vases into five great classes : — 

1. Vases with paintings in the Egyptian sltjle. — This 
name is not meant to imply that they were made in Egypt 
or b" Egy ptians, but merely that their style of painting 
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resembles that on the monuments of Egypt. The charac- 
teristics by which vases of this class are easily distin- 
guished are as follows : — The vases themselves ure of a 
somewhat depressed or bulky shape, and of a pale yellow 
colour, on which the figures arc painted in a black or 
brown colour, sometimes with the addition of purple or 
white tints. The figures represented are usually animals, 
such as lions, rams, stags, swans, cocks, sphinxes, and other 
monsters. Garlands of fantastic flowers run around the 
vases and make a sort of frame to the figures. Human 
figures occur very seldom, and it seems that the painter a 
onlv object was to give to the vessel a pleasing and 
suitable ornament. The black and brown colours are 
usually laid on thickly upon the natural colour of the 
clay, and are without any kind of varnish ; nor are the 
colours always laid on carefully and equally, so that one 
part is often lighter or darker than the other. The inner 
outlines of the parts of the figures are more or less care- 
fully traced in the clay with a sharp or pointed instrument. 
The -character of the design is antique and conventional, 
but in many instances the figures are full of life, and indi- 
cate a feeling for harmony, both in the composition and in 
the detail. Grace is entirely wanting ; some critics have 
imagined that some of the vases of this class may be as old 
as the time of Homer, but the best antiquaries are agreed 
that most of them arc not older than the year b.c. 500. 
The skill and neatness with which the designs are made 
are very surprising, and these points are on the whole a 
safe criterion of their antiquity, for in later imitations the 
designs are usually made carelessly and inaccurately. The 
inscriptions are sometimes written from right to left, and 
sometimes from left to right. They are sometimes quite 
unintelligible, and it is remarkable that certain antient 
Doric characters occur in a great many of them, whence 
it has been inferred that they were manufactured at 
Corinth, or in other Doric places. These vases occur most 
frequently in the tombs of Volci in Etruria, and in those 
of Nola. 

2. Vases with paintings in the archaic or antient style. 
—The vases of this class have black figures on a red 
ground, and the figures are no longer mere animals and 
ornaments of the vessels, but contain scenes taken from 
the stories about the gods and heroes of Greece, and from 
the occurrences of ordinary life. The paintings thus have 
a greater value both on account of the subjects and their 
containing the distinct germs of further development. 
The form of these vases, which is usually that of the 
amphora, has a freedom and elegance of proportions 
which arc wanting in those of the first class. In size they 
vary from the greatest Panathenaic vases, which contained 
a whole motretes, down to the smallest sire, but they are 
always of beautiful preportions. The style of painting 
resembles that of the vases of the first class, as both have 
the character of undeveloped antiquity, and the peculiarity 
of the designs has led many critics to attach to them no 
value at all, and to regard them as mere curiosities. Hut 
although art in these paintings has not yet reached the 
height of free movements, and has not yet the full control 
over the subjects represented, still they cannot be viewed 
without regard to their relation to the history of art in 
general : they mark u distinct period of its development, 
and contain traces of the same Greek spirit which is so 
striking in the later and more perfect works of art. The 
peculiarities of the designs are strong outlines of the main 
parts of the human body. The shoulders, hips, and upper 
parts of the legs are broad and muscular; the bodv above 
the hips is mostly thin, slender, and contracted. The faces 
are by no means beautiful, and for the most part without 
any expression, and only represented in the profile. The 
eyes appear nevertheless in their whole length, and in male 
figures they are large and circular ; their outlinesaretraced 
in the clay with a pointed instrument. In female figures 
the eyes are rather long than circular, and painted with 
a brush on white ground. All the movements of the figures 
are violent, and the artists appear to have aimed at the ex- 
pression of the highest degree of physical strength. In the 
representation of animals, especially horses, which fre- 
quently occur, the artist* were evidently less bound by con- 
ventional rules, for the horses sometimes display a consider- 
able degree of boldness and beauty. The number of vases 
of this class is very great, and it is scarcely necessary to 
remark that the features which wc have here mentioned 
occur with the greatest oossible number of modifications 



and shades, as the period which produced them nt L -. 
questionably one of progression with a gradual tnuui'i.. 
from the harsh to softer forma. On the whole tne fcna» 
the designs bear a strong resemblance to that kiiui >. 
sculpture of which wc possess specimens in themetor«;( 
the temple of Selinus. The character of the desieuv 
such that the time in which these \ases were made nu;:i 
be regarded as the same as that to which those o: ft 
first class belong. But it is highly probable that ■:, 
early style may have intentionally been continued em 
after the art itself had made considerable progress. S: 
may, for instance, have been the case with Hie ha 
thebaic vases, which, being connected with religion, t/ 
tinned to be made according to the antient fashion, th: - 
Bronsted (On Panathenaic faxes, p. 112i has shown ta 
the prize at the Panathenaea did not consist of the u» 
itself, but of the oil contained in it. The majority of uv 
of this class however are generally believed to haut> 
made previous to the year b.c. 480. 

3. Vases with paintings in the severe style.— ki 
vases of this class the figures are red, the natural cok 
of the clay, on a beautiful black ground. White is uHm 
used, and only to express the white hair of old pfrv » 
Although the colour of these vases and their figure* ; 
sent a striking contrast to those of the first two cWv 
the character of their designs is in many cases not wk 
rially different from those of the second class ; v>k'i 
others the severity of the designs vanishes and givo - 
to the beautiful, so that they might be ranked in •> 
fourth class. The inner outlines are in a fewiisstii^ 
still marked with a pointed instrument, as we have*r:i 
the .first two classes: in a few others the hair -im 
marked in this manner, while in the majority of (•»•-• - 
the outlines are drawn with the brush. Theredfieu;->. 1 
the black ground produce a most pleasing effect ft 
harshness and violence of movement so striking in t> 
archaic vases gradually disappear, and make way fe : 
calm and severe dignity. The aitists however did nut r 
work with perfect freedom, and the designs are n-"-' 
stiff. The most striking features in the designs are i 
tain moderation and harmony. The drapery form* v*> 
and rich folds, though they show a conventional rreuli r; ; 
The heads are worked with great care, and somttiiE' *' 
truly graceful ; the hands and feet are better drm W 
with much greater neatness and accuracy than on ■ 
vases of the former classes. The hair is still stiff. t: 
betrays a degree of timidity on the part of the arW. ■ 
the arrangement of the hair is always very simple 
subjects represented arc the same as those on the 
the second class, but repose is more frequent than tt'-- 
The forms of the vases have something more decant 
those of the second clasn, although they present greats 
tions both in shape and size. They occur most freqw 
in Etniria and at Nola ; they often contain inscni 1 '- 
in characters of a middle kind between the archaic ni-' 
of writing and the later one. The period common:. * 
signed to works of this class is from h.c. 460 j* ■ 
Among the antient sculptures the Aegina marble " 
those which bear the greatest resemblance to the pair' • 
of this class of vases. 

4. Vases with paintings in the beautiful - ' 



paintings <■■ <^<. 
transition to this style too was, as it has been remj.« r 
above, gradual, and it had been prepared by the wori* 
the preceding class, so that in many oases it isdiffi" 1 ^ 
determine whether a work belongs'to the third or K 
class. But in all the vases which are regarded as W ' 
representatives of this period, all harshness and seven) > 
style have disappeared : liveliness in the composite P 
feet freedom in action and movement, as well »« *F 
drapery, are the essential characteristics of this ^? ,f \V,' 
faces of the figures are of beautiful forms, and the '^j 
are no longer in profile only, but many present ,nfl? 
to the spectator. All the outlines are drawn , 
brush. The feeling for what is essential in art ■»*[ [ 
have guided the workmen in all the processes: <ot M . 
beauty and simplicity; exaggeration in expression,^, 
ment, and ornament are avoided. The colour**^' 
figures, as in the third cla«s, is the natural red of I , fl! , 
the varnish is generally of ex traordinary fineness int!< ' 
unrivalled gloss. The purple tints which an- ««n ■ ' 
and there in the vases of the first classes never apv 
here, and in their place white is used to repr?* ^ 
variety of things, such as ribbons, garlands, the nw> 
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t-lit* aid the like. The inscriptions too are usually 
v^x d in white. Vases of Ihis class are not often found 
Ktruria; they are mor,t frequent in Nola, Sicily, and 
tic-si.. The subjects represented on them are on the 
the same as on those of the third class, but scenes 
nnectcd with the worship of Demeter and Dionysus be- 
>mc; more prevalent than before. Thus we find frequent 
presentation! of Bacchic dances, but all are of the noblest 
»r»«*«ption. Sometimes we also meet with scenes taken 
L>rn L»re*k comedies. The most common form of the 
of this kind is that of the slender amphora, the round 
^-ilria, and the crater. The vases of this class which show 
"i © liighest perfection of the art appear to lielong to the 
enod beginning with the year h.c. 400. A particular 
krid of these beautiful vases is found at S. Agata de' Goti. 
"ricy are especially remarkable for the great softness of 
heir fhrurca. They are generally believed to belong to 
1 i»; peruKl of Philip and Alexander the Great. 

T>. Vases with paintings in the rich style. — Vases of this 
"loss belong partly to the period in which those of S. 
A cat* were made, and partly to the period which followed 
i t . Those of S. Agata nave for the most part greater sim- 
plicity of design than those of the rich style, which are 
f i i efl'y found in Apulia and Lucania. In detail they dis- 
play the highest degree of beauty, but are overladen with 
riirvarcs and ornaments. The vases themselves are usually 
i»f » large size, and the artists seem to have been anxious 
to "fill their space as much as possible, and with a variety 
nf s»*ibjects, which in some cases have no connection with 
Mier another. The varnish on these vases is on the whole 
1ik^» that on the vases of S. Agata, that is, without gloss, 
and inferior to that on vases of the fourth class. The de- 
">i Cjns are often executed with considerable carelessness, 
artel evidently show the sinking condition of the art. The 
t\ ir vires are very soft, as may be seen especially in the fre- 
< iu e nt representations of naked figures of females, genii, 
youths, and hermaphrodites. The hair of the female 
figures is rich; that of male figures often scanty. The 
be^t specimens of this class of vases are of extraordinary 
Yioanty, but the worst of them are so bad that they can 
scarcely be regarded as the works of Greeks. From this 
i ircumstance it has been inferred that during this period 
the art of vase-painting became more and more a mere 
matter of mechanical labour. The subjects represented 
are for the most part scenes of the heroic ages, but mystic 
solemnities and rites, which it is difficult to explain, occur 
v ery frequently. Comic scenes also are more numerous 
than on the preceding class of vases. A particular kind 
oi" \aces of this class are found in the Baailicata, which 
have been considered by some as not of Greek origin ; but 
the subjects represented on them, as well as the inscriptions, 
are Greek, and they probably belong to the time when the 
art was in its decay. 

The precise time at which the use of painted vases as 
ornaments for tombs ceased cannot be determined, but the 
cessation of the custom must have l>een followed by the 
*lv* ontinuance of the manufacture. The cessation of the 
-custom ha* been accounted for and been connected with 
canons occurrences in the history of Italy. Some have 
"thoutrht that the Social War, which destroyed so much of 
<rrrek civilization in Italy, also put an end to the manu- 
facture of these painted vases; others suppose that the 
suppression of the Bacchic mysteries by the Senatus Con- 
sulrum cic Bacchanalibus was the cause of painted vases 
hemg no longer deposited in the graves. The groundless- 
ness of Uii» opinion has been satisfactorily proved by 
Kramer Veber d*n Styl unit (lit Il-rkunft iler brnuthlten 
<trtfch. Thrtngefiitxc, p. 137. &e. . who is inclined to be- 
lieve that the custom gradually ceased at the time when 
the Roman sovereignty was established m Italy and Sicily. 
A* the Romans themselves had never adopted the custom, 
it is not improbable that their influence, without any de- 
finite enact meut for the purpose, put an end to the custom 
in Italy and Sicily. Kramer trunks that there are no 
painted vases of a later date than the second Punic war. 

Tie question as to the place or places where such painted 
vase* were manufactured was never raised, and was not. 
indeed of ereat importance, until immense numbers of 
them were found in Etniria. The question then became 
of no small importance, as it is intimately connected w ith 
the whole history of antient civilization ; for in the place 
or place* where these vases were produced, the taste for 
real artistic merit must have been much more widely 



spread than in any place of modern times. That all the 
painted vases arc of Greek origin is now no longer a mat- 
ter of doubt, and is sufficiently attested by the subjects re- 
presented on them, as well as by the (ireek inscriptions 
although the precise meaning of some of the paintings and 
inscriptions will perhaps remain undiscovered. All the 
opinions which have l)een set forth in regard to the origin 
of the painted vases found in Etniria may be divided into 
two great classes: the one is, that they were manufactured 
in the country where they are found ; and the other, that 
they were imported from a foreign country or countries. 
Those who maintained the former opinion believed either 
that there was in Etniria a considerable Greek population 
(Tynhenians .among whom vase-manufactories were esta- 
blished, and that afterwards this Greek population was 
absorbed and overwhelmed by the Etruscans ; or that there 
existed at Volci in Etniria one or more corporations ol 
potters who were in close connection with Attica. Those 
who nssert that the vases were imported from foreign 
parts again differ as to the place or places where they 
were manufactured, and from which they were exported". 
Some have regarded Sicily, others Athens or the Clialcidiau 
colonies in Campania, especially Cumie and Nola, as tin- 
places where they were manufactured ; but most of these 
opinions are opposed to well-known historical facts, and 
supported by very weak arguments; wliile others are mere 
hypotheses, formed only because their authors felt the ne- 
cessity of fixing upon some place or other as the one from 
which these vases came into Etniria. If we consider the 
regular and organic development which we have endea- 
voured to trace in the art of vase-painting, and the re- 
semblance among the vases found in the most distant 
parts of the antient world, we feel inclined to look to one 
particular place or country, in which they originated and 
in which the art was developed. If, in addition to this, 
we remember that the subjects represented on these vases, 
as far as they are intelligible tons, belong to the mythical 
history of Attica, and that the characters in the inscrip- 
tions underwent in the period in which the vases were 
manufactured the same changes as those which we find in 
Attic inscriptions, together with various other circum- 
stances which are carefully weighed and examined in the 
work of Kramer above relerred to, we can scarcely doubt 
that Athens was the place where they were manufactured, 
and from whence they were exported to various other 
parts of the antient world. Some of the vases belonging 
to the first class, especially those with Doric characters in 
their inscriptions, may have been made at Corinth. The 
principal manufactory at Athens seems to have been in 
the Ccranncus, a suburb of Athens, which derived its 
name from crrameu* npn/to'c , a potter. The trade which 
Athens thus carried on in painted vases must have been 
very extensive. Other towns too, as we know from Pliny, 
who speaks only of his own time, had their potteries, in 
which vessels of various kinds, and some of great beauty, 
were manufactured for the purposes of ordinary life, and 
an extensive trade in them was carried on. 

We cannot here enter into a description of the me- 
chanical process of making paintings on vases, which has 
been the subject of much discussion in modern times, but 
must refer the reader to an able treatise on this point by 
Hausraann, ' Commentatio de Confectione Vasorum Anti- 
quorum Fictilium, quae vulgo Etnisea appellant ur,' Giit- 
tingen, 1K23, 4to. The dissertations upon particular vases, 
which have been written of late years, are innumerable : 
we shall only mention those which give a detailed account 
of painted vases in general, many of which contain draw- 
ings in which the colours of the antient vases arc more or 
less accurately imitated:— L. F. de Rossi, 'Hat-colt a di 
Vasi diversi,' Rome. 1713, fill,: Passeri, 'Picturae Etrus- 
corum in Vasculis," Rome, 1707, 3 vols. fol. : - Collection 
of Engravings from Ancient Vases, mostly of pure Greek 
workmanship, discovered in sepulchres in the Kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies, now in the possession of Sir W. Hamil- 
ton,' by \V. Tischbein, Naples, 1798-1803, 4 vols. ; (\ A. 
But tiger, 'Griechische V ascngemiilde,* Weimar, 17'.>7- 
1st 10, 3 vols. 8vo. ; • Peinturcs de Vases Antiques, 
par A. L. Milhn, public par Dubois Maisonneuve.' Par» H% 
1808, 2 vols, fol.: J. Milhngen. ' Pvintures Antiques ^ 
IncMitesde Vases (Jrccs." Rome. 1813, fol. ; by the suzx\o 
author, •Unedited Antient Monuments, Painted tire*-^ 
Vases,' Pans. 1H27, 4to. ; and 'On the late Discovcne*^* 
Etniria,' Supplement to vol. it. of the ' Transactions o* 
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Royal Society of Literature ;' T. Panofka. * Raceolta di 
Van Scelti,' Home, 1820; and by the same author,.* Vasi 
di Premio, illustrati," Florence, 1826, foL, with explana- 
tory text in 8vo. ; Dubois Maisonneuve, 'Introduction a 
1'Etude de Vases Antiques, nccompagnee d'une Collection 
des plus belles Formes,' Paris, 1817, tbl. ; Gerhard, ' Berlins 
Antike Bildwerke ;' Stackelberg. • Die Graber der Grit- chen ;' 
Briindsted, ' On Panathcnaic Vases,' in the 'Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Literature,' vol. ii. The number 
of other works, and of those which contain descriptions of 
the various museums of Europe, is too large to be enume- 
rated here. The work which deserves to be particularly 
recommended for the critical history of the art of vase- 
painting is that, of Kramer, quoted above (published at 
Berlin, 1827, 8vo.). 

VASSAL. [Fkvdai. System.] 

VASSY. [Marvk, Haute.] 

VATER, J OH ANN SEVERIN, a distinguished Ger- 
man linguist and theologian, was born at Altenburg on the 
27th of May, 1771. After having received his preparatory 
education in Ihe gymnasium of his native town, he went in 
1790 to the university of Jena, where he studied philosophy 
and theology, the latter under Griesbach, Doederlein, and 
Paulas. From the year 1792 to 1704 he continued these 
Indies in the university of Halle, where he also began his 
career as academical teacher. In 1706 however he re- 
turned to Jena, where he was appointed professor extraor- 
dinary in the theological faculty. Along with the Hebrew 
language, the grammatical knowledge of which was 
greatly advanced by him, he now devoted himself to the 
.study of a variety of languages, for the purpose of compa- 
rison, and of discovering what was then called a philoso- 
phical or universal grammar, which was to develop the 
great principles common to all languages and their re- 
.spective gramma™. In the year 1800 he was invited to 
ftp to Halle as ordinary professor of theology and Oriental 
literature. Without giving up his linguistic studies, he 
now devoted considerable time to the critical examination 
of the early books of the Old Testament, and of ecclesias- 
tical history. After the death of Adelung, in 1806, who 
left his great linguistic work, ' Mithridates,' unfinished, 
Vater, with the assistance of Adelung's MSS. and of se- 
veral distinguished scholars, undertook its completion. 
Adelung had only published one volume, and the other 
three were published by Vater (Berlin, 1808-17). In 1809 
he was appointed professor of theology and librarian in the 
university of Kunigsberg, where he continued his linguistic 
labours with unabated zeal. His studies embraced the 
languages of civilized nations, as well as those of the tribes 
of America and Africa. In 1820 Vater returned to Halle 
a> professor of theology, and although he did not altoge- 
ther abandon his former linguistic pursuits, yet we find 
hi in chiefly engaged in ecclesiastical history and the ex- 

! position of the ^ew Testament. During the last years of 
lis life he edited several theological and religious perio- 
dicals, as the 'Journal fiir Prediger,' the ' Kirchcnnisto- 
rischos Archiv,' and the ' Jahrbuch der Haiislichen An- 
dacht, 1 the last, of which he himself had set on foot in 
1810. He died at Halle on the 16th of March, 1826. 

Vater possessed a more extensive knowledge of lan- 
guages than any of his contemporaries, although he did not 
i nter into their spirit so deeply as others. His works how- 
ever are very valuable on account of the immense mate- 
rials which "they contain for the study of comparative 
grammar. 

The following list contains the most important of his 
linguistic works: — 1, 'Uebersicht des Neucsten was fiir 
Pliiloiophie der Sprache in Deutschland gethan worden 
ist, in Einleitungen, Ausziigen,und Kritikcn,' Gotha, 1799, 
Hvo.; 2, 'Versuch einer Allgemeincn Sprachlehre," &c, 
Halle, 1801, Hvo.: 3, ' Lehrbuch der Allgemeinen Gram- 
matik. besonders fiir Hohere Schulklassen, mit Vergleich- 
ung iilterer und netierer Snrachen,' Halle, 1806, 8vo. : 
4, ' Handbuch der Hcbraiscnen, Syrisehen. Chaldiiischen, 
und Arabischcn Grammatik, fiir den Anfang der Erlern- 
ungdie'er Spraihen bcarbeitet," 2nd edit., Leipzig, 1817, 
Hvo. : 5, * Literatur der Grammatiken, Lexica.und Worter- 
Sammlungen allcr Sprachen der Erde, in Alphabetischer 
Ordnuiur.' Berlin, 1815, Hvo. (this work is printed in Ger- 
man andl-atin); (i. 'Analekton der Sprachenkunde, mit 
tincr Spraehcnkarto von Ostindien," Leipzig, 1H20 and 
1*21,2 part?.: 7, ' Venrlciehumrstafeln der Europaisehcn 
Staiiunsprachcn und Siid-west Asiatischcr; R. K. Kask, 
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be attacked by the teredo; *v 
a pellucid, fragrant, acrid, htt 



Ueber die Thrakischc Sprachclasso : Alhant*i» 
matik nach Fr.Mar.de Lecce ; Grusinische Gnu Id 
nach Maggio, Ghai und Firalow, und ( iahsche Sprat! V 1 ' 
von Oh. VV. Ahlwardt," Halle, 1822, Svo. 

VATE'RIA, a genus of plants of the natural hm,\ i 
Dipterocarpefc, which has been so named in compliracir ife 
Abraham Vater, once professor of medicine at Warn: 
berg, and author of some botanical dissertations. a* ov , 
balsam of Mecca, &c. The genus is character^ h 
having the calyx 5-eleft ; segments at length n^<i^ 
petals 5, oval, emarginate, twisted in the bud; din*- 
40 to 50, short, inserted between the petals and the |.. 
of the germ; anthers long, linear; capsule 3-valvfi 
celled and 1-seeded; cotyledons stalked. The jpwuv 
only two in number, V. indica, which grows all alcne 
Malabar coast and inCanara, and /". lane etrfolia, whirfe . 
common in Silhet. Both species form large trees ri 
entire, smooth, coriaceous leaves, and terminal panieln | 
white flowers, and both are valuable not onlyastimrv 
trees, but for yielding valuable, almost unique prodii*. 
V. indica grows to the height of about 60 feet, and n> 
valuable timber, which is much employed in ship-b 
ing, and is not liable to 
the bark is wounded, 

resinous fluid exudes, which in the rays of the fa- 
comes yellow and fragile like glass. This resin i« n 
known in commerce, and is usually called copal in It^' 
but when imported into England receives the rust \ 
gum anime. The fluid resin also makes a good \jm< 
which is called ptitidttm, or liquid copal ; on the Miiv 
coast it is often called piney varnish, and the hWM 
varnish-tree or piney marum. The dry resin, boilw • 
more or less oil, is used for the purposes of tar and kc 
it is also employed hy the natives instead of frankk» 
Besides these, another very valuable product isyieWaii. 
this tree, and that is a fatty substance which is knew. 
the name of the piney tallow, or vegetable tallow of (.»»"< 
Tliis is obtained by boiling the seeds, when the a* 
substance floats to the surface, and on cooling iii* r 
becomes of the consistence of tallow. In colour* 
different specimens vary from pale yellow or fawn, k 
perfect white. Its general properties, such as iUhinh~ 
colour, combustibility, and fusibility, place it between^- 
and tallow ; but it is far superior to the latter, haun: ~ 
disagreeable smell, either when burning or at corns- 
temperatures. One hundred parts of the tallow »■* 
ascertained by Mr. E. Solly to consist of 9H «■* 
stearine and two of elaine. the first good account oi ■» 
substance was published by Dr. Babington, in Brr>- ! ' 
• Journal of Science and the Arts,' 1825. who d«t*W 
experiments proving its applicability to candle-maki- 
For this purpose it has the great advantage of bein?^ 1 
cast, as the tallow comes freely from the mould: it H-* 
very well, and gives a good bright flame resembling 
wax, and in economy of combustion it is superior IM** 
spermaceti or wax. Mr. E. Solly (Proe. of Royal .•n'' " 
Sor., 1839) has inferred that it might also be erapfo red int." 
manufacture of soap. It seems also well adapted w| F 
venting friction in machinery. As this tree u lanuM t 
many points of view, it seems very desirable for aw* ™ 
tensive cultivation : a branch cut off and placed in 
ground grows rapidly, and the tree comes to perfectly - 
from 15 to 20 years. ... 

V. lancea-folia is the other species, which was dfscn v 
by Dr. Roxburgh from Silhet, where it is called " r 
Like its congener, this also exudes a clear l«l UMl .., 
wounds, &c. in the bark, which soon hardens m ■ - 
amber-coloured resin. From this the natives dwt» * ^' 
coloured and strong-smelling resin called cm** 
chnra and gondhy the Bralimins, who use it **. ,nc * g 
V. indica has been figured by Rheede. Horl. MaL "-P *, 
t. 15, and by Dr. Roxburgh, Coromundrl PW> IU " : 
86 t 2HH 

VATICAN, the name of a hill, a church, and ipgj 
or rather an assemblage of public building*, on W Ijj 
bank of the Tiber, within the walls of modern N**)^ 



Mons Vaticanus was outside of the walls of WtWJ^ 

ftd 1 " 

ICR were "{-■^ 

but this seems a fanciful ^ \ 



and derived its name, according to some, from tl" 
nia,' or divinations of sooUisavers, which were of' 



that sequestered spot 

(A. Gellius, xvi. 17). Pliny (Hist. Nat.. xxxvj.; -r-^ 
an evergreen oak of great antiqiritv. older than |*T ^ 
upon w hich was an inscription in Etruscan charaew- 
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nir that it was a sacred trco. The Vatican was within 
territory of Etiuria before the Romans spread their 
mion north of the Tiber. Part of the Janicuhis waj 
w ards enclosed by walls, but the Mons Vaticanu* never 
unclosed, either under the republic or the empire. In the 
1 between the hill and the liber Caligula constructed a 
la for chariot-races, and placed an obelisk in the middle 
, the same which now stands before St. Peters Church, 
circus, being afterwards used by Nero, was called by his 
it- ; Nero had also gardens in the same neighbourhood, 
circus was destroyed under Constantine, who built on 
»ite a church or basilica, dedicated to the Apostle 
-■r, whom tradition reported to have been buried on that 
. This church is said to have been consecrated by 
e Sylvester I., and to have been enriched by Constan- 
with splendid ornaments and ample revenues, which 
succeeding Christian emperors greatly increased, 
'ope, Leo IV., about a.d. 850, walled round part of the 
tican hill and the plain beneath, to protect the church 
St. Peter against the incursions of the Saracens, and he 
»e the uninclosed grounds to a number of Corsican 
nlies, which, basing been driven from their country by 
Saracens, had taken refuge at Home. It then became 
iburb of Rome, and was called * Leonina Ci vitas.' This 
rict is now called by the name of 'II Borgo." In the 
r 1140. Eugenius III. began building a palace near the 
irch of St. Peter for the Papal residence, winch grew by 
;ree*, under successive popes, into an immense mass of 
UhngK, known by the general name of the Vatican. 
! Lateran palace had l>een formerly the residence of the 
»es. [Lateran.] Gregory XL on his return from 
i^non fixed his permanent residence in the Vatican on 
ount of the protection of the neighbouring castle of St. 
g*;lo. The palace of the Vatican continued to be the 
ldence of the popes, until about the middle of the 16th 
Uury. when Paul III. built the palace on the Quirinal 
Mint, which, on account of its healthier and purer air, 
■> >ince been preferred to the Vatican, which is however 
ed occasionally as a winter residence, as well as on the 
> um on of grand 4 funzioiuY or church cm-monies, being 
■rlornied in St. Peter's, when the pope removes to the 
■it ican to be near at hand. 

The old church of St. Peter was a large structure, more 
in 300 feet in length : it lay lower than the present 
nrch, which has been raised above it, and which is much 
ger. Part of the antient church is become a subterra- 
OUn vault under the pavement of the modem building: 
contains chapels, and altars, with old monuments, sculp- 
re*, and mosaics, and the public have access to it on 
nam days only. 

Nicholas V. was the first who, about the year 1450, 
ought of building a new church, as the old one was in a 
i no us state, but the undertaking was abandoned for about 
If a century, until Julius II. commissioned the architect 
nniante to make a plan of the intended structure. The 
?u of Bramantc was a Latin cross, surmounted by a vast 
id lofty dome. Julius II. himself laid the first stone on 
t iHth of April, 1506. Bramante raised the enormous 
liars which support the cupola. After the death of 
dim and Bramante, Leo X. entrusted the work first to 
utlio di San Gallo, and to Raphael d Urbino, who was an 
tluh-ctas well as a painter, and afterwards to Peruzzi, 
lio altered Bramantes plan into that of a Greek cross, but 
foetal little towards its execution. Alter Pcruzzi's death, 
j\* Paul III. sent for Michel Angelo, who carried forward 
i! works with his characteristic energy, raised the drum 
the cupola, covered over the body of the church, and 
the inside with stone. After the death of Michel 
ngelo, his pupil Barozzi or Viimola continued the build- 
ii:, and cased the exterior with travertino. He died in 
S73| and little more was done till 1585, when Sixtus V. 
:sol\ed that the dome should be finished, and commis- 
"iied Domenico Fontana and Giacomo della Porta, who, 
i\ r making the necessary plans and arrangements, began 
work in July, 1588. It was carried on night and day : 
v hundred workmen were employed on it, and in May, 
•"'v K), the last stone, alter being solemnly blessed by the I 
"3pe, was fixed in it* place at the sound of a discharge of 
— uion from the Castle St. Angelo. By the following 
'-jvember the crowning of the dome was completed. 
<oi| V. (Uorghese, being elected pope in 1605, appointed 
NrJo Maderno to be architect of St. Peters, who length- 
ed, the nave of the church, so as to give it the shape of a 



Jjitin cross. He then built the portico, which was finished 
in six years, and was open to the public in 1 (3 1 2. Two 
years after, the whole structure was completed. Sixtus V. 
and his architect Fontana had already raised the obelisk 
before the church. Paul V. and, after him. Innocent, con- 
structed the two magnificent fountains by the sides of it ; 
and Alexander VII. began in 1661 the two semicircular 
colonnades which enclose the Piazza, or open area in 
front of the church. Bernini was the architect of this last 
work, which was finished in 1G67. Lastly, Pius VI. built 
the fine Sacristia and Chapter-house which adjoin the 
church. 

Such a building as St. Peter's, carried on under so many 
different hands, and upon different plans, for a period of 
more than a century, must have faults and incongruities. 
The portico in front is mostly objected to, as not corre- 
sponding to, and spoiling the view of the church itself. But 
with all its faults, St. Peter s as a whole may be safely raid 
to be the most magnificent structure raised by man. Its 
interior well corresponds with its external appearance : 
the proportions are so well kept, that the eye, at first, is 
not struck with the vastness of the edifice, until moving on 
we examine some of the parts separately. For a descrip- 
tion of the structure itself, and its gorgeous ornaments in 
marble, bronze, stucco, and gold, its altars, chapels, paint- 
ings, mosaics, sculptures, and numerous sepulchral monu- 
ments, we must refer the reader to the guide and tourist 
books, and to the following professional works :— Fontana, 
'Deacriptio Tcmpli Vaticani,' Rome. 1694; Costaguti, 
' Architettura della Basilica di S. Pietro, in Vaticano,' 
Rome, 1684; Canccllicri, 'Descrizione della Basilica Va- 
ticana, con una Biblioteca degli autori chc ne hanno 
trattato,' Rome, 1778; Poleni, 'Memorie Istoriche della 
gran Cupola di S. Pietro,' Padua, 1748. Concerning the 
former church and the vaults, under the modem one, sec 
4 Descriptio Basilicas Vetera Vaticamc, auctore Romano 
ejusdem Basilica? Canonico cum notis Pauli de Angelis, 
quibus accedit Descriptio brevis novi Templi Vaticani, nec 
uon utriusque Ichnographia,' Rome, 1646 ; Torrigione, • I<e 
sagre Grotte Vaticane,' Rome, 1618-30 ; and P. L. Dioni- 
sius, 4 Sacrarum Vaticamr Basilica? Cryptarum Monumenta 
amcis Tabulis incisa et Commentariis illustrata," Rome, 
1773. 

The assemblage of buildings called by the name of the 
Vatican, and which extends in an oblong irregular mass 
north of the church as far as the town walls, consists 
mainly of — 1, the Papal palace ; 2, the court and garden 
of Belvedere ; 3, the library ; 4, the museum. The Papal 
palace contains, among other remarkable objects, the Sis- 
tine and Pauline chapels, painted by Michel Angelo : the 
Sistine chapel contains the painting of the Last Judgment ; 
the four 1 stanze,' or apartments, painted by Raphael : and 
the ' logge," or open galleries, painted by Raphael's pupils 
under his direction. [Raphael.] There are numerous 
other apartments, with paintings and other objects worthy 
of notice, which are described in the guide-books. The 
principal staircase, made by Bernini, is a splendid work of 
art. The Vatican is said to contain altogether eight great 
staircases, more than twenty courts, twelve great halls, and 
several thousand apartments large and small. A corridor, 
about a thousand feet long, joins the Papal palace to the 
building called Belvedere, which serves as a museum. 
About halfway up this corridor is the entrance to the 
Vatican library, which was built by the architect Fontana 
under Sixtus \ . Pope Nicholas V. was the founder of the 
Vatican library, which has been increased by many popes. 
The libraries of the duke of Urbino, of the Elector Palatine, 
of Christina of Sweden, of the family Ottoboni, and others, 
have been added to it. It now contains 80,000 printed 
volumes and 24,000 MSS., of which 500H are in Greek, 
16,000 in iAtin, and 3000 in the Oriental languages. 
(Valery, Voyages Littfraires en Ittilie.) Partial catalogues 
of this great store of learning have been published by Asse- 
mani, Mnrini, Mai, and other librarians. 

The museum, or collection of works of art, mostly of 
antient sculpture, was begun by Clement XIII. and Cle- 
ment XIV., and greatly mcreased by Pius VL, who was a 
man of taste, and who "gave it the name of 4 Museo Pio- 
Clementiuo.' It was illustrated by Gio. Batta Visconti and 
his son Ennio L. Visconti, in 7 vols, folio, with plates, 
Rome, 17*2. Pius VII., during his troubled pontificate* 
began anew collection, to which has been givtn the nanus 
of Museo Chiaramonti. The two together, which are di» 
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tributed along the court, garden, and palace of Belvedere, 
constitute the richest museum in Europe. Another and 
more extensive garden belonging to the pope is annexed 
to the Vatican palace, and extends along the brow of the 
hill. For a further account of all these we must refer to 
the splendid work of Pistolesi, ' II Vaticano descritto ed 
illustrate),' published in numbers, which began to appear 
in 1829. 

VATI'NIUS. [Cicmto.l 

VATTEL, EMMERICH, the celebrated writer on inter- 
national law, was born at Couret, in the principality of 
Neufchatel, in 1714. The family was of considerable 
antiquity in the principality. Emmerich's father David, a 
clergyman, had been ennobled by the king of Prussia. 
John Frederick, an elder brother of Emmerich, entered 
the French service, and rose to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel and knighthood, Charles, a younger brother, 
entered the Sardinian service, and fell at the passage of 
the Tanaro. Jacob Vattel, who represented another line 
of the same family, was burgomaster of Neufchatel in 
17G2. 

Emmerich was educated for the church. He was sent 
to Hit! university of Bale to study the classics and philo- 
sophy. Having completed the usual curriculum of the 
Faculty of Arts, he returned to Neufchatel. and passed 
with distinction the preliminary examinations, which all 
who proposed to enter the church had to undergo before 
commencing their theological studies. He then repaired 
to Geneva, to devote himself to those strictly professional 
pursuits. The writings ol Leibnitz and Wolff had however 
more attractions for him than the 1 Institutes of Calvin. It 
was an age in which literary men were caressed and pro- 
moted at courts, and young Vattel felt a greater vocation 
for such worldly advancement than for the charge of a 
rural parish. In 1741 he proceeded to Berlin, in the hope 
that the court of Frederick II.. who had recently ascended 
the throne of Prussia, and whose taste for literature was 
general, might afford a field for his talents. At Berlin 
Vattel contracted an intimacy with Jordan. In 1742 he 
published a defence of Leibnitz's system, whic h he dedi- 
cated to Frederick. His wish was to enter the diplomatic 
service of Prussia, but no vacancies occurred, and his 
fortune was too limited to admit of a lengthened attend- 
ance at court. In 1743 some overtures from the court of 
Dresden, which sought to rival that of Berlin in a reputa- 
tion for the patronage of art and literature, induced Vattel 
to visit that city. The eracious reception he experienced 
from Count Briihl decided his resolution to enter the 
service of the king of Poland and elector of Saxony. 

It is extremely doubtful in what capacity Vattel was 
attached to the Saxon court in 1744-45. In 1746 he 
obtained the appointment of diplomatic counsellor (con- 
seiller d'ambassade), with a pension, and was sent to Berne 
as the king of Poland's minister with that republic. The 
duties of a Polish ambassador at Berne were not very 
onerous: Vattel was able to spend the greater part of hi's 
time with his family at Neufchatel, and to devote himself 
to literary pursuits. In 1740 he published a collection of 
essays. In 1747 it was reprinted, under the title of* Phi- 
losophic Leisure,' and dedicated to Count Bruhl. Some 
of them have the appearance of having been previously 
published in some periodical— possibly the * Journal 
Helvetique.' The subjects are sufficiently diversified : — 
' Essai sur le fondement du Droit Naturel ;' 4 Sur les 
Moyens de repondre mix Manicheens ;' and ' Sur la Nature 
d'Amour, ;\ Mademoiselle de M.' They evince a cultivated 
taste, for French literature, with an easy play of good- 
natured but not very brilliant wit. The discourse upon love 
is dated 1741. In 1757 he published ' Poliergie,' a collec- 
tion of miscellanies in prose and verse. But the chief 
employment of Vattel during the ten years which elapsed 
between the appearance of these two volumes was the pre- 
paration of his work on the law of nations. The first 
edition was published at Neufchatel (the title-page has 
the fictitious place of publication 4 Londres'; in 1758. 

About the time that the work appeared he was called to 
Dresden, and received an appointment in the diplomatic 
liureau. He gave so much satisfaction as a practical 
diplomatist, that he was soon raised to the rank of a privy 
counsellor. His intense application to business under- 
mined his constitution, and in 1766 he was obliged to 
visit his native country in search of health. The favourable 
symptoms produced by relaxation and the mountain air 



encouraged him to resume 'his labours before i^j*. 
was quite re-established. His complaint n-tnmn. ■•: 
increased violence soon after he reached Drttden. .-, J 
second visit to Neufchatel proved unavailing. Hr cs 
on the 28th of December, 1707. He hail mirv-ii 
Dresden, in 1764, Marianne de Chfine : one son,itn , 
of this marriage, was alive in 1773. 

The work by which Vattel is best known is k [■< 
des Gens.' It is the work of a scholar, not ol* i pnttd 
diplomatist ; for the almost nominal charge «f hi 
envoy to the republic of Berne could afford but a 
perience. It evinces no very extensive accjtiainte 
the part of the author with treaties or negotiation*, 
with political history : his principal authorities 
systematic writings of Grotius, Puffendorf, and 
According to the custom of the period, an imapr.i- 
of nature is substituted for the real practice of 
In respect to its doctrinal merits, the work ha» a I 
speciousness and superficiality which charac'r^^V 
moralists of the * Encyclopedic. 1 The work ho»<^- 
tained an extensive reputation. It had 'he fa<hi<» 
tone of the age, and was therefore more relive; 
Grotius and Puffendorf; and its systematic ami 
was found useful by practical diplomatists, asitei 
them to classify the "fruits of their own expenence. !' 
came a text-book in the universities, and wen""' 
negotiators when it favoured their view* id! 
authorities were wanting. The original French tr 
gone through many editions: — Londres NV 
1758, 4to. ; Neufchatel, 1773, 4to. : Amsterdam, 17? '"• 
Bale, 1773, 12mo. ; Ntmes. 1783. 4to. : Lvon, 
Paris et Lyon, 1820, 8vo. (a bad edition : Pari*, 
(the worst edition^ ; Paris. 1830. 8vo. fan »*ss 
edition); Paris, 1838, 8vo. (a good edition;-; Pi» 
8vo. (the best edition^. There have been thrtr 4 :-* 
editions: — Madrid, by Hernandez, 1820; Burdee*^! 
J. G. 1822; Paris, by Atarena, 1824. The la*t t«» 
lations are mere plagiarisms of the first. As te* 
translation was published in 4to. in 1760. rr ' < * ( 
in 8vo. in 1703. Mr. Chitty, in 1833. republished th* •** 
of 1708, with valuable notes, containing the row's* 
rules and decisions. A German translation bvSdw ■«» 
published at Frankfort -on-the-Main, in 17G0- _ 

Next in importance among the works of Vattel !>*l 
entitled ' Questions de Droit Natural, et Otaerwa* 
le Traite du Droit de la Nature de M. le Baron dr 
Berne, 1702, 12mo. ; Paris, 1763. 12mo. This »« 
examination of Wolff's treatise, characterised bvtbii J 
for arrangement and lucid expression which t>'f* 
merit and source of attraction in Vattel s writing 

The remaining works of this author are of lit" 1- ' 
quence :— 1, * Pieces Diverges, avee quelque*^* 
Morale et d" Amusement,' Paris, 1746. I2mc 



Thi« 



tion was republished at Geneva and Dresdea m >< * 
12mo., under the title ■ Le Loisir Philosophise, 
Inverses de Philosophic, de Morale, et d'Amu*"'"' 
again at the Hague, in 1765, in Kvo. under ^ 
4 Amusements de Literature, de Morale, et de •fw 
2, 1 Poliergie, on Melanges de Literature et deftfr *. 
M. de Amsterdam t Paris -, 1757, 12n>° 

langes de Morale, de Literature, et de Politim* 
chatel, 1770, 12mo. 

{Helvftitche Ls-riron, von Vattel; SAeif*? * 4 
Life, prefixed to the edition of 1773; Qufrtnl, w 
LitttTHire ; Hingraphie l'nh>er*eUr. < 

VATTIER. PIERRE, was born near b' s,eul J^J 
mandy, and lived about the middle of the ""I ^ 
century. He was physician to Gaston, duke o' 
and devoted a great part of his time to the M»» 
Arabic writers on history and medicine, 
published works are as 



metane. on les quarante-neuf Chalifes du ^Vjl " 
1657, 4to.; 2, 'L Histoire du Grand Tamerlan. «V ^ 
4to., from the Arabic of Achamed. son ot ^ fJ . 
3 



Portrait du Grand Tamerlan," P»n». 



16.* 



nan, 

4, 4 L'Oltiroerite Mussulman, on Interpretation L^u ■-• 
Paris, 1664. 8vo., from the Arabic of <^WnrffC»" 
of Nasor : 5, 4 Mcrvcilles d'Egypte wl« n lc *Jl!*^ W 
1060, 12mo.. from the Arabic of Murladi. l»J» , • 
lated into English bv .John Davics, and P^TVr.,, |tf> 
I 1672, 8vo. ; 6. • La Logique. tradiutc d'Arabe. r ( . , 
8vo.. from Avicenna; 7. - De Mocbis ««"« ' u 
I Pans, 1650, 8vo., also translated from W 
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of whose works he promised a translation, which he 
. to have completed, but which was never published; 
legje de Thograi,' Paris, 1000. Kvo. ; 0, ' Nouvelles 
es sur la Nature des Passions,' 1059, 4to., which 
jra to be the only work of his own composition. His 
a t i o n» are said to be inaccurate, and in many parts 
ipletc. 

oreri, Dictionnaire Hittorique ; Eloy, Dichonnuire 
ricjur tie la Mcderinr.) 

I'nAM, SEBASTIEN LE PRESTRE DE, was 
May 1, 1033. at St. Leger de Foucheret, near Saulieu 
rgundy. His family had been in possession of the 
up of Vauban for more than 250 years, but from mis- 
le or otherwise the estate became incumbered with 
: and both his father, Urbain le Prcstre, who had 
his life in the service of his country, and his mother. 
B de C'armagnol, dying while he was young, he was 
) tlu* care of M. de Fontaines, prior of St. John, at 
r, who generously supported him, and besides teach- 
lim to read and write, gave him the only instruction 
thmetic and geometry which he ever received from a 
ptor. Unwilling probably to remain a burthen to his 
actor, and stimulated by the example of his uncles 
rot hers, all of whom were in the army, he entered at 
teen years of age into the regiment of Conde, which 
hen in the service of Spain, and he was received as a 
in the company of Arcenai. In this situation his 
conduct soon procured for him a commission ; and 
ig to the experience acquired in the field a know- 
! of the mathematics as far as they are connected with 
lilitary art for he had then studied trigonometry and 
uration . having probably also read the writings of 
tali an* on fortification, he was qualified to undertake 
.uties of an engineer, 
the beginning of the year 1052, when only nineteen 

* of axe, he was employed on the fortifications of 
mont in I«orrnine, and in the same \ear he was sent 

thence to serve at the siege of Ste. Menehould. Here 
wperintetided the construction of the lodgments, and 
Bf the assault of the place he performed the daring 
Ittt of swimming across the river under the fire of the 
tny. In the following year he was taken prisoner by a 
y of French royalists and brought before Cardinal 
a:in, who. having heard of his gallantry, received him 
Iv and solicited him to enter the king's service. Vauban 
ily consented to take this step, having had no other 
-ve m following the standard of Conde than the desire 
udyiag the art of war under that great general ; and 

as" immediately appointed to a lieutenancy in the re- 

• nt of Burgundy. In that year ( 105.1 he served under 
"hevalier de Clerville at the second siege of Ste. Menc- 
d, and after the taking of that place he was appointed 
iperintend the repairs of its fortifications. In the fol- 
ng year he assisted at the siege of Stenay. and three 
\h< afterwards at that of Clermont. Both of these 
es were taken, and in 1055 he received the coniinis- 
ftbich placed him in the corps of engineers. During 
Vi :ir he directed the sieges of Landrecies, Conde, St. 
Mam. and Valenciennes; and in 1057 that of Mont- 
it where he received three wounds. In 105H he had 
Brief direction of the attacks at the sieges of Grave- 
i, Ypres, and (Judenarde. The Marcchal de la Ferte, 
er whom he served, and who. in 1050, had given him 
npany in his own regiment, as an acknowledgment of 
mperior merit gave him then one in another regiment, 
.ventured to predict that if the life of the young 
»r were spared he would attain the highest dignities. 

Miuarin also sent him a present, accompanied by 
trnng expressions of esteem, which stimulated the in- 
fcous mind of Vauban to still greater acts of zeal for 
public nervice : in fact so much does he appear to 
fc been occupied by his duties, that only, it is said, by 
lucounts given of his exploits in the government 
jer* his relatives obtained any knowledge of his 
(eni t. 

fitherto Vauban had to make his way without any of 
i advantages which wealth or the patronage of the great 
Cures : but from this time he enjoyed the confidence of 
t KovenaiMit, and his history may be said to be con- 
SU-il with that of his country." 

1061 occurred the peace' of the Pyrenees : and then 
Murk. Fort Louis, and Manlike having been ceded to j 
but, the kin* Uuis XIV. determined to strengthen 1 



their fortifications, so that they might constitute a bul- 
wark against the Spaniards, who then possessed Artois. 
He committed this important duty to Vauban, who accom- 
plished the proposed end to his satisfaction, and at the 
same time conciliated the inhabitants by causing a canal 
to be cut, which was to allow, in case of necessity, a com- 
mercial communication between those places." At this 
time also it is said that he gave plans for improving the 
fortifications of Cherbourg. 

When the war recommenced in 1007, Vauban had the 
direction of the sieges which the king conducted in person ; 
and at Douay he received in his face a musket-ball, the 
scar from which he carried to his crave. Notwithstanding 
his wound, he conducted the siege of Lille, and succeeded 
in taking the town after nine days from the opening of the 
trenches. The king, who was present, gave him on this 
occasion the appointment of lieutenant in the French 
guards, together with a pension and the more flattering 
distinction of a public eulogium. 

After the peace of Aix-la-Chupelle r 1GUK) he was oc- 
cupied in superintending the repairs of the fortification of 
Flanders and Artois ; and in the same year he was made 
governor of Lille, the citadel of which town he had con- 
structed. He also gave plans for executing new works in 
Provence and Roussillon ; and he went with M. de Ix>u- 
vois to Piedmont, where he visited Verrua, Vcrcelli, Turin, 
and Pinerola, and suggested projects for improving their 
fortifications. At his departure the duke of Savoy pre- 
sented him with his portrait enriched with diamonds ; and 
on his return from Italy he went to superintend the works 
which were being executed at Dunkirk, where 30,000 meu 
were constantly employed with admirable regularity. 

In 1072. the Dutch hav ing united themselves under the 
Prince of Orange in opposition to France, I*ouis XIV. pro- 
ceeded in person to the seat of war ; and under the direc- 
tion of Vauban several places were besieged and taken: 
in the following year Maastricht was invested; and here 
Voubu made a irreat improvement in the mode of con- 
ducting the attack, by executing long trenches connecting 
at intervals the several lines of approach, and forming 
covered communications by which the different divisions 
of the attacking force were enabled to support each other. 
In or near the fronts of these trenches he placed the bat- 
teries destined to silence the fire from the place. Vauban 
immediately afterwards reconnoitred the fortifications of 
Treves, and having given directions for the prosecution of 
the siege, France being at that time threatened on all sides, 
he proceeded to visit the fortifications on the coast. Alter 
giving orders for the construction of new works for the 
defence of the Isle of He, he returned to Flanders, and sub- 
sequently he rejoined the king, who was then carrying the 
war into Franche Comte. But the allies having in the 
meantime invested Oudenarde, he entered that place, and 
conducted the defence so vigorously that they were obliged 
to raise the siege; and for these services he was, in 107 1, 
made brigadier of the French infantry. 

During the following year the armies of France were 
compelled to act on the defensive ; but in 1070 Vauban 
besieged Valenciennes, and took the place afcr an assault 
made by daylight, in opposition to the opinions of the ge- 
nerals of the arniv.who gave the preference to a night attack. 
During this campaign he was made marcchal de camp, 
and received a pension, besides a present from the king, of 
25,000 crowns. In the following year be conducted the 
siege of St. Guislain under Marshal d'Humieres, and the 
falf of that place was followed by that of Ghent. Ypres 
was immediatelv invested, and soon afterwards taken. At 
this time the death of the Chevalier de Clerville, who was 
director-general of the fortifications, left that post vacant, 
and the king immediately conferred it on Vauban. It is 
said that at first be declined it on the ground that it would 
bring him into close intimacy with the ministers. These 
w ere Louvois and Colbert, nu n jealous of each other j and 
Vauban probably felt that it would be difficult to give 
satisfaction to bo'tb : he was at length induced to nccept 
the post, and he appears by the uprightness of his conduct 
to have succeeded in acquiring their esteem. 

The peace of Nimeguen (107* . which relieved \ aubnn 
from the duty of taking fortresses from the enemy, enabled 
him to direct all the energies of his mind to the improve- 
ment of those which belonged to his country. He fust went 
to Dunkirk, where, by cutting through lh* sand-bank winch 
closed the entrance, and piov idiug the means of keep"* 
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Iho channel open by directing through it a current of 
water, he rendered ths harbour one of the most important 
in the north of France : from hence, proceeding to the 
south, he gave plans for enlarging the fortifications of 
Toulon, and for the construction of its arsenal ; and making 
Perpignan the centre of the defences of the Eastern 
Pyrenees, he caused tho fortress of Mount Louis to be 
constructed. Returning to tho north, he was employed in 
improving the chain of fortresses along the frontiers on that 
side : with tins view he completed, near Calais, the fort of 
Neulay and that of Lakenoque, by which the communica- 
tion between Ypres and Menin was protected, and Cassel 
covered. The construction of the works of Maubeuge and 
the repair of those of Charlemont served to secure the line 
between the Scheldt and the Meuse, which was before im- 
perfectly protected by Philippeville ; and a chain of new 
fortresses closing up the Vosges secured the conquest of 
Alsace. The fort of Huninguen near Basle protected the 
frontier of the Rhine and the Jura; and the new forts which 
he caused to be built at Fribourg served to render that 
important place nearly impregnable. 

While the execution of these works was in progress, Vau- 
ban went again ( 1680.) to the south, where he formed a 
plan of defence for the Western Pyrenees, improving the 
port of Bavonne and making that place the grand depot, 
while St. Jean Pied-de-Port served to connect the line of 
defence with the mountains: he also caused the fort of 
Andaye to be constructed for the purpose of defending the 
mouth of the Bidassoa. In 1G81 Vauban was employed in 
adding new works to Brest, Rochfort, and other places for 
the protection of the coast ; but these works were scarcely 
1 raced when he was called upon to strengthen those of 
Strasbourg, a free city which had fallen into the hauds of 
the French. He constructed the citadel of that place, and 
connected the fortifications of the city with the right bank 
of the Rhine by means of fort Kehl, and by several strong 
redoubts ; facilitating the arrival of materials for the works 
by cutting a canal with sluices, the construction of which 
he superintended in person. 

Hostilities breaking out in 1G83, Vauban proceeded in 
the following year with the French army into Belgium, 
where in four days he took Courtray, and immediately laid 
siege to the strongly fortified city of Luxembourg : this 
place was also taken, but not till all the resources of the 
art of attack had been displayed : and it is said that on 
this occasion he first constructed trench-cavaliers for the 
purpose of dislodging the defenders from part of the 
covered-way, previously to an assault being made. In 
reconnoitring by night for the purpose of ascertaining the 
height of the glacis, being accompanied only by a few men 
at a distance, he was discovered by the sentinels ; but he 
was fortunately enabled to retire in safety, having first 
deceived them" by walking coolly towards them as if he had 
been one of their own officers. 

The war being suddenly terminated in 1684, Vauban 
strengthened the fortifications of Luxembourg, by the 
addition of a crown, and a bom-work beyond the ravine 
on the western side of the town ; and, in order to become 
completely master of the course of the Moselle, he then 
constructed the fort called Mount Royal. About the 
same time he was enabled to display his talents as a civil 
engineer by executing, in part, the magnificent aqueduct 
of Maintenon. by which the waters of the Eure were to be 
conveyed to Versailles. In 1686 he visited the great canal 
of Languedoc, which had just then been executed ; and he 
is said to have suggested some improvements which were 
afterwards adopted. 

Two years afterwards, the war again broke out, and 
Vauban 'was immediately employed under the Dauphin, in 
conducting the sieges of Phalsbourg, Manhcim, and Fran- 
kenthal : the first of these places, whose fortifications he 
had strengthened in 1676, held out twenty-two days from 
the time of opening the trenches ; and most of the en- 
gineers under his orders being killed or wounded, the duty 
of superintending the operations fell almost wholly on 
himself. This year he was made lieutenant-general, and 
the king in a complimentary letter recommended him to be 
careful of his life for the good of the service. The Dauphin, 
as a token of regard, presented him with four pieces of can- 
non for his Chateau de Bazoche. It is said to have been 
at the siege of Phalsbourg that Vauban first put in prac- 
tice the method of ricochet firing; and that he proposed 
the organization of a corps of sappers expressly for siege 



In this year he began the fortress of Lai*it_ 



duties. 
Bclbrt. 

The following year (1680; Vauban had the cucx- 
Dunkirk, Bergues, aud Ypres, with order* t« tniet 
and conduct the defence of any of these place*.;, 
be besieged; but no investment took place. 
year 16SK) Vauban was rendered incapable of Cj, : 
military duty in consequence of a severe illness > 
contracted while superintending the repairs ofthefat_ 
tions of Ypres: he recovered however, andnevtu 
besieged and took Mons. In 1602 the siege of Ni^ 
formed underthe orders of the king, and the firstilu^ 
directed against fort Guilleaume, a strong work si 
been constructed by the celebrated Coehorn, who iu: * 
manded it: the fort was obliged to surrender to tk .s 
fortune of Vauban. who succeeded in cutting of r a 
munication with the town, and the latter was w. » 
wards taken. The siege of the fort and town bM 
days from the opening of the trenches, during wbidl 
five strong sorties were made by the garrison. In ;& 
conducted the siege of Charleroi. 

The duke of Savoy threatening to invade Dsfi 
Vauban was sent into the south of France to *xtf.c\ 
state of the fortresses on that side, and he give ft.-, 
improving the works at Briancon ; for fortify;:; h 
trelles, and constructing fort Dauphin. In IKM i< 
ports being frequently bombarded by the EngW 
application was made "to Vauban, who sugeeslri •>-■ * 
mation of magazines and casemates which ishouiJ U m 
against the destructive effects of shells and 
In 1607 he besieged and took Aeth in a fewd»i» 




country; and in the year 16U8 lie commenced lis; 4-' 
ant fortress of New Brisach_ 

The War of the Succession commencing in l" 1 ^ "* 
proceeded to Namur, in order to superintend tit 
of the fortifications; aud at this time the king.a>i«* 
pense for his many sen ices, elevated him to the -J*' 4 
a marshal of France: this honour he at firvU-'- 
urging that it would put it out of his power to ^ 
country by directing any future siege, as hccouW^' 
that rank ac t under a general of the army, 'ki' ^j 
however accepted it ; and he readily consented >^ *| 
wards to conduct the siege of Old Brisach, under lit -* 
of the young duke of Burgundy, the pupil oil?-* 
This was one of the places which" Vauban li»d «[*•* 
and it surrendered on the fourteenth day. 

In 1706, nftcr the battle of Ramilie* Mar&i ;»J 
was sent to command at Dunkirk and on the com 
ders, where his presence served to support tl* ll » 
the people, who were much discouraged by t> ^ 
which the armies of the country had sustained &~ 
war. He succeeded in dissuading them from tlf ^ 
their project of inundating the district in order 
the enemy from besieging that town ; and he unaj*- 
contmenced an intrenched camp, extending frosi 1 . 

more 



to Bergues, 
secured. 



by which the town was 



This was his last public work, for he died .Mt • 
1707, after an illness of eight days, in tbe«*«r 
year of his age. He had married Jeanne d'Annn 
family of the Barons D'Espiri, in Nivemou). " r " 
before him; and he left two daughters, the cow m 
Villehertin and the marquise D'Usse. . 

During the interv als of his sen ices in tw***^ 
ployed his leisure in composing his three pn^l* 
these are entitled 'Traite de l'Attaque de* P»"V » 
des Mines,* and • Traite de la Defense desri*^ ,^ 
last was finished only a short time befor *. i^Ll'iS 
Several editions of these works have been pat 1 "* , , > 
the best is that of Foissac, Paris, 1796. D"" n2 r £ c l 
also found time to write a great number of ""^ ., 
various subjects ; and near the end of hi* dap 'jy , ., 
them in twelve folio volumes (MS.). He «• 1 
his 'Oisivetfo;' and among them is a papei" on ^ < 
practised in collecting the tiirme rnwk: one o 
of ecclesiastical power in temporal roat<e < r8: . y , 
cultivation of forest-lands ; and several on n "»'■ l ; ,j. 
giaphy, and on different parts of the p a ! bem *; ilrf ri*M 
is also a memoir concerning a project ^J 0 "]"^^; 
of maritime Flanders with the Lv», the D*"* 

I 
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the Scheldt : and one concerning Ihc defence of Paris, 
onsequence of the disasters experienced during the 
pai^n of 170G. the king contemplated abandoning his 
tal and retiring behind the Loire : and on this occasion 
ban wrote the memoir last mentioned, in which he 
(ted out the importance of preserving Paris, and the 
ability of defending it, adding a plan of the fortifua- 
s which he proposed to construct for its defence. This 
loir was published in 1821. 

ontenelle, in summing up the military actions of Vauban, 
■rves that he superintended the repairs of :tOO old lor- 
ies, and executed 33 new ones; that he conducted 33 
es, many of them under the eye of the king, and that 
>.is present at 140 vigorous actions. He was much 
ved by his soldiers, who obeyed him willingly, both 
l the confidence which they placed in him, and from 
knowledge that he avoided exposing them as much 
he good of the service would permit. At the siege of 
nbray the king, by the advice ol the persons about him, 
. on the point of ordering that an assault should take 
ce, and that the garrison should be put to the sword : 
:ban alone opposed this advice, observing that it would 
preferable to save one hundred French troops than to 
iroy 'tOOO of the allies ; and the kinp had the cood sense 
bandon the idea. The humanity of Vauban's character 
Iso manifest in the effort which he made to induce the 
5 to re-establish the Edict of Nantes: unhappily, the 
>trv of the king or the influence of the priesthood ren- 
>d his representations on this point fruitless. He had 
:onstant system in fortifying places, and he appears to 
e followed in some respects the method of the Italian 
incers: what are called his three systems have been 
ned since his death, from a diligent study of the works 
eh he executed at different times. In 1093 the Order 
St. Louis was founded, chiefly by the advice of Vauban, 
> was immediately invested with the dignity of Grand 
•as of the Order, he being one of the seven to whom 
t dignity was at first confined. When the Academic 
Sciences was renewed, in lGfO, Vauban was appointed 
e of its honorary members: and Kontenellc observes 
it no one better deserved this distinction, since no one 
rl more completely rendered science subservient to the 
Mil of mankind. 

?e*ides the 4 Elogo' by Fontenelle, in his ' Histoire du 
nouvelleinent dc I'Academie,' we have an account of 
uban's life in an 4 Eloge ' by Carnot ; and another by 

Noel in 1790: the former gained the priie proposed 
the Academie dc Dijon in 1783, and the latter that 
tefa was proposed by the Academie Fran<;aisc in 178."). 
t is remarkable that little is known of the collateral 
riches of the family of Vauban : one of his grand- 
ihewa was a licut.-general and governor of Bcthune : 

the son of this officer, after having serv ed in America 
ler Rochambeau, and subsequently in La Vendee, died 
Paris in 1810. 

AUCHER, JEAN PIERRE, professor of histori- 
thcoloery at Geneva. Although a preacher and a 
t! er of theology, he is better known for his works on 
any. Alphonse dc Candollc, in a notice of the life and 
tings of \ aucher, attributes his love of natural history 
irectly to his possession of the chair of historical thco- 
v. For he says, ' the recital of so much strife caused 
iinintellieible questions, of so many war* and persecu- 
U brought about by theological dogmas, was likely toj , 
•duce this effect upon an upright and enlightened man." 
I first work on botany published by Vaucher was on 
; lamilv of ' Conferva',* the phenomena of whose sporulcs 
cited fus attention. This was published at Paris, in 
DO, and entitled * Memoire snr les Grains des Conferves,' 
). He continued his researches upon the family of 
ink, to which he had already directeu his attention, and, 
1803, published his history of fresh-water Conferva- 
Inlmre des Conferves <f J£iu Douce, &c.\ a work which 
is lung been held in the highest estimation, and which 
id the foundation for all subsequent labours in this de- 
triment of botany. His remarks on the reproduction and 
u-Ath of the various species of Conferva* that fell under 
w observation were correct, nor has much advance been 
>ade in this department of botany since his day. For 
Kiioujrh subsequent algologists have added greatly to the 
its of »pecies of Alga\ they have done much less towards 
ie elucidation of their functions. Vaucher subsequently 
mrsatd his researches on the structure and functions ol 
P. C, No. 1030. 



several of the gencta and species of Crvptogamic plants. 
The result of his observations was published in several 
papers in the * .Memoirs of the Society of Natural History 
and Physics of Geneva." He also published at Paris, in 
1K27. a work on the structure and functions of the Oro- 
banc-hes, which was illustrated with 15 lithographs of dis- 
sections of these plants. In 1828 he published a monograph 
on the natural order Equisetacea 1 . Although his published 
observ ations on plants up to this time had been for the most 
part confined to the lower orders, he had all his life been 
more or lets preparing for a great work on the physiology 
of plants in genera). The first part of this work was pub- 
lished in 1KS0, but finding that the plan on which he had 
commenced it was too extensive, he deferred any further 
publication of the work till it was completed in 1841, 
when it appeared at Paris, in 4 vols. 8vo., entitled ' His- 
toire Physiologiquc des Plantes d'Europe, ou Exposition 
des Phenomenes qu'ellcs presentent dans les diverse* 
Feriodes de leur Developpement.' He received the first 
complete copy of this work on his death-bed, and he em- 
ployed the few remaining days that his strength permitted 
in sending some copies to his friends. The work was 
dedicated to Charles Albert, Prince of Carignano, now king 
of Sardinia, who was one of his former pupils. 

The desiirn and execution of this work are novel. In 
describing the structure and functions of plants, species, 
or small groups of species arc taken, and are studied in- 
dependently ot other plants, for the purpose of arriving 
at their individual peculiarities. His leading idea in the 
observations contained in this work is, that the species, 
genera, and families of plants have distinctive physio- 
logical as well as structural characters. The labour re- 
quired for this work was immense, and only a long life 
could have enabled him to do it ; but it was with Vaucher 
a labour of love, and he appears to have pursued it 
without regard to fame or reward. His observations arc of 
course confined to plants which he had observed in a liv- 
ing state, and which could only comprehend a small por- 
tion of the vegetable kingdom. His general views in 
this work are not always free from error, nor is his termi- 
nology so correct as is required at the present day ; but 
whatever may be the faultiness of his generalizations, or 
want of accuracy in the use of terms, there is every 
reason to believe, from the correctness of his former ob- 
servations, that this work is entitled to the confidence of 
the botanist. The short time that this work has been pub- 
lished will not permit us to speak more positively : al- 
ready some of his views have excited attention amongst 
botanists on the Continent ; and Alphonse dc Candollc, 
whilst he differs from Vaucher in some of his conclusions, 
places the utmost confidence in the accuracy of his obser- 
vations. Many parts of the work too were finished when 
botany was much less advanced than at the present day. 
and consequently display deficient knowledge of modern 
observation. Vaucher, with De Saussure and others, was 
one of the founders of the Geneva Society of Natural His- 
tory and Physics. He died at a very advanced age in the 
year 1841, beloved and respected by all who knew him. 
A irenus of confervoid plants was named in honour of him 
4 Vauchcria," by De Candolle. 

(Bischotf, Jjehrbuch der Botanik ; Alphonse de Can- 
dollc, On the Ltfe und Writings of l uucher. translated 
in the 4 Annals of Nat. Hist.,' vol. x., from the BtoiiotAeque 
Unieerselle.i 

VAUCHE'RIA, a genus of plants belonging to the in- 
articulate Alga?, named alter professor Vaucher of Ge- 
neva. This genus belongs to the tube Siphonea*. and was 
formed by De Candolle from Voucher's genus frlosperma. 
The fronds or filaments are aggregated, tubular, con- 
tinuous capillar)', and coloured by an internal green co- 
loured mass. The fructification consists of dark green 
homogeneous vesicles, which are attached to the filaments. 
The species are found in pools and ditches and stagnant 
waters; on damp ground, and on the mud ol salt-water 
rivers, and in the sea. ... 

V. dichotomy large dichotomous \ auchena, has dicho- 
tomous filaments, with solitary, globose, sessile vesicle*. 
This is one of the most common of the species, and is 
found, in sprinc and summer, ... pools and ditches of fresh 
water, and Mr. Berkley has found a variety in the na It 
,s one of the largest of this genus, its filaments U-.ng often 
move than a foot long, and filhug up the ditches on - 
count of their number. XXVI. Y 
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V. Dilluynii, Dillwyn's Vaucheria, has branched, ttexu- i Lween the cretaceous and carboniferous group*. Th^ 
use tilameiits, with globose, lateral, sessile vesicle*. This em and south-western sides, where the lull* I: 



species is common on the ground in damp situations, form- 
ing a thin intricate fleece of a preen colour. 

I'. clavala, clubbed Vaucheria, has short filaments ter- 
minating with a vesicle, which contain the sporules. This 
species does not appear to be an inhabitant of Great Bri- 
tain. It inhabits ditches of clear water, and is interesting 
on account of the observations made upon it by U tiger. 
Whilst examining this plant, he found that the vesicular 
summits had the power of contraction^ and that by this 
process they expelled the contained sporules, which after 
their expulsion ascended to the surface of the water. * As 
I continued my observation,' says Unger, ' I happened to 
look at the surface of the water, and was not a little as- 
tonished to find it covered, especially towards the side of 
the vase, with minute globules, unequal both in colour 
and size. Many of them swam freely here and there, 
moving at their option, in one way or another, retiring and 
approaching one another, gliding round globules that were 
motionless, stopping and again setting themselves in mo- 
tion, exactly like animated beings. Conjecturing the 
identity of the green globules that possessed motion with 
those "that had none, I immediately -began to examine 
whence these infusory animalcules derived their origin, 
and what relation they bore to the green globule and the 
fructification of the conferva. The next day I perceived 
n great number of globules aggregated around the bubbles 
of gas disengaged from the conferva, and floating at the 
surface. There were some of them of a dark green colour, 
and either round or elongated, others more transparent, 
humid, and with one or two appendages diverging from or 
at right angles with each other: these were evidently 
plants in a state of germination; other globules again 
were oval, very dark at one extremity, and almost trans- 
parent at the other; these swam about freely. Within 
the space of one hour, I succeeded in tracing not only the 
diminution of vitality and death of the infusoria, but also 
the subsequent development of the dead animals into 
germinating plants, in such a manner as to establish the 
truth of the fact.' [Mug. of Nat. Hist., vol. i.) These 
curious phenomena have not been observed in other Vau- 
cheriae, although similar motions have been observed in 
the sporules of other Conferva". There are nine species of 
the genus Vaucheria found in Great Britain. 

VAUCLUSE, a department in the south of France, 
bounded on the north by the department of Drome, on 
the cast by that of Basses Al pes : on the south by that of 

Bouches du Rhone, from which it is separated by* the Du- 1st January, 1837. was four/having an aggregate 



plains extend along the banks of the Rhone and . 
ranee, are occupied by the tertiary formation*. Ties, 
ral wealth of the department is not great. There 
pits for lignite, of which one is uoiked, and yuloal 
1H34, 4131 ton*, valued at 5*. 4d. per ton: it ru» l} 
ployment to 21 workmen. There was at the mm 
one furnace for smelting iron. Potters' clay isai-jiii- 
and there are plaster-pits, limestone-quarries, and q . 
of excellent freestone. Peat is found, but is not ii .- 
fuel. There are several mineral springs, but rom H D 
note. 

The department belongs wholly to the basin o. 'j 
Rhone, which flows along its western boundary, u 
butary the Durance does along the southern. The hi 
is the only navigable river; for the Durance has'w 
a current, and a channel too much obstructed with i-i 
to be navigable. Large rafts are formed of the ' . 
floated down the stream from the well-wooded kb 
about its upper waters ; and the produce of the cc'Ss 
sometimes transmitted on these rafts to theneighkm 
of Avignon. The other rivers of the department v - 
Lez, which belongs partly to the department of Dtic: - 
Aigues, and the Sorgues (with its affluents the N«,v - 
Auzon. and the Ouvcze or Auvaise), all three tribnUr.v.; 
the Rhone ; and the Caulon or Calavon and theL». " 
butaries of the Durance. The length of the navifUh" 
the Rhone belonging to this department is estimiv 
about 34 or 33 miles. There are no navigable osu. 
a number of canals for the purpose of irrigation. 

The fountain or spring of Vaucluse. to which Ikwa 
and letters of Petrarch have given celebrity [Prm. i 
Francesco], and from which the department tua a 
name, is the source of the Sorgues: it rises im-'~ 
in the secluded valley of Vaucluse ( ' vallis clausa 
between Apt and Avignon. The spring is rcsvvri 
copious to form at once a stream capable of lev"-* 
boat. In the immediate vicinity of the fountain »<■■ " 
was erected in 1809 by thc'Acadcmie de Yanc!>. 
Avignon : it bears in gilt letters the simple inscnpK 
Petrarque' y to Petrarch ). Not far distant from 're - 
tain is the village of Vaucluse, in which Petrarch 
and between the village and the fountain is an old - 
or mansion, formerly belonging to the bishops otUit- 
in which the poet frequently resided, and which hw-JC * 
from that circumstance the name of • Petrarch s ta-< 
The number of 1 routes rovales,' or government 

* T io,-r i- "u_..: rfN 



ranee ; on the west by that of Gard ; and on the north-west 
for a very short distance, by that of Ardiche : from the last 
two it is separated by the Rhone. Its form approximates 
to an o.al. having its longer diameter from north-west to 
south-east, from the bank of the Rhone north of Ijl Palud, 
to that of the Durance at the junction of the Verdon, 69 
miles ; and its shorter diameter or breadth, from south- 
west to north-east, from the junction of the Durance with 
the Rhdne below Avignon, to the border of the depart- 
ment of Dr6me, 38 miles. It is comprehended between 
43° 38' and 44' 27' N. Int., and between 4" 40' and 5 U 40' 
K. long. The area is estimated at 1345 square miles, 
which is not much above half of the average area of the i 



follows : — In repair. 22 miles ; out of repair, 1 1 ; unn^'- 
23;— total, 56. The principal road is that from F»*J 
Lyon to Aix and Marseille, which enters the it! P^ 
on the north side near La Palud, and passes throueti ^ 
dragon, Mornas, Piolene, Orange, Courthczon. Bee 1 "'* 
Sorgues, and Avignon : tliis is a first-class road- A 
class road, crossing the Rhone at Le Pont St. E*p n '| '"""* 
through the northern portion of the department w x 
lene, and enters the department of Drome : it th' 3 
that of Hautes Alpes, and runs by Mont Gencvre W ' _ 
The departmental roads had, at the same period, an ^ 
gate length of 291 miles, namely, 171 miles in rep- 
out of repair, aud 30 unfinished 



French departments, and is just about equal to the area of I The climate is on the whole temperate and health* - 
the English county of Salop: the population in 1826 was i< variations of the weather are however rapid; HP! 
233,048 ; in 1831, 239,113; and in 1836, 246,071, showing frequent, and the hail is often destructive to ve^ 
an increase in the last five years of 6958, or between 2 5 Occasionally there are years marked by cxtr«w 
and 3 per cent., and giving" 183 inhabitants to a square long-continued drought. 

mile. In amount of population it falls very far short of The area of the department may be given in rou^' - 
the average of the departments, but in density of popula- bers at 860,000 acres; of which" about SUV*".**! 



tion it exceeds them: and in both amount and density of 
population exceeds the English county with which 'we 
have compared it. Avignon, the chief town, is 356 miles 
in a direct line south-south-east of Paris, or 432 miles by 
the road through Sens, Auxerre, Lyon, Valence, and 
Orange ; in 43° 57' N. lat. and 4' 48' E. long. 

The eastern side of the department is mountainous : the 
mountains of Lure, which separate the department of 
Hautes Alpes from that of Drome, enter this department 
on the north-east side, where they rise to the height of 
alxint 5500 feet, and are connected with Mont Ventoux, 
which has an elevation of 0423 feet above the level of the 
left. This eastern side of the department is occupied bv 
the secondary geological formations which intervene be- 



nearly one-half, are under the plough : but from '«* 
ness of the soil the produce in grain is not sufficKw- 1 ' 
consumption of the departmeut : of the corn ^ 
and barley form an unusually large proportion. ^ 
meadow-lands arc not extensive, they occupy om.» 
15,000 acres; but the heaths and open pastures 
about 170,000 acres. There are numerous flow* 1)1 ■ J 
but of a very inferior breed. The ass and th«- nr ' a ,, 
much employed in agricultural labour. I" 1 ' *J ■ tr 
occupy an area of 70.000 acres: the wine produrw 
ncrally deep-coloured and heady, but of m ' c / W Jj\n^ ' 
and not suited lor exportation. The l>c>t aretlw ^ • 
of t oteati-brule, ChSteauneuf, and Sorgues. T, * L '^ 
and garden-grounds occupy 14,000 acres : the « C F 1 
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•kls abundance of olives, almond*, and waAiuts : go(<d 
ar\ peaches, plums, apricots, fie*, and melons. Saffron, 
i< Icier, artichokes, anise, coriander, fustic, the yellow 
tin of Avignon the produce of a species of buckthorn >. 
■ I the evergreen oak an* cultivated. The silkworm is 
tensively reared, and honey and wax are abundant, 
le woodlands occupy above 150,000 acres. 
The department is divided into four arrondissements, as 
lows : — 



itrnon . 
t. . . 
r|Hpnlra* 

in 



s W. 

IVutral »n<l N.K. 
N - «u<l N.U . 



Ana in 
Rnan 

192 

3X 
377 

mi 



Con Oav 

tuUA. UlilllC*. 
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Population. 

|m3i. is.ii;. 

C3,9lfi f.V.viQ 
Ui.r.33 67.M.I 
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In tbe arrondissemeiit of Avignon are the following 
v\ ns -.—Avignon, population in 1831, 25.056 for the 
>wn. or 20. shU for the whole commune ; in 1K30, 31,780 
»r the commune [Avignon], OA the Rhone: Court hczon, 
>p. 2235 for the town, or 3053 for the whole commune; 
cilaridea, pop. Inn.") for the town, or 2215 for the whole 
immune ; and Sorgues, pop. 1S.H4 for the town, or 2518 
r the whole commune — all on the road from Paris to Avig- 
>n ; (.'avail Ion, pop. 3845 for the town, or HOI 1 lor the whole 
•mrnune fC waii.lon ], on the Durante: and Thor. and 
»le or LTle, pop. 4717 for tbe town, or 6092 for the whole 
immune, on the Sorgues. Court h-'zon orCourthcson is a 
.tiled town, and has in its vicinity a lake of salt water, on 
e bunks of which maritime plants grow: yet the nearest 
irt «t the Mediterranean is not less than 44 or 45 miles 
'lant. There are no fish in the lake. Bedarides or Be- 
lrricles is on the Ouveze. over which there is a good 
id^e; and Sorgues is on the Sorgues. from which it has 
» name: Sorgues is walled; and there are two towers 
■niaining of an old castle of the popes : there an* a papcr- 
itU and a madder-manufactory : trade is carried on in 
me and brandy. Lisle or L'llc is on an island of the 
KTgves: it was originally a hamlet inhabited by fisher- 
ncn. Uut became important from having been made by the 
•i'Ntbi!ants of some neighbouring towns a place of refuse 
n>/n l/ie brigand* who then infested the country. The 
nrnmea manufacture woollen yarn, blankets, woollen 

tt's. silk, and leather; and trade in silk, oil, wine, and 
ladder : they have four yearly fairs for horses, mules, 
leep, silk, and manufactured goods. 

In the arrondissemeiit of Apt are the following :— Apt, 
emulation in 1831, 4315 for the town, or 5707 for tne 
hole commune ; in 1836*, 5058 for the commune [Apt], 
n the Calavon or Caulon ; St. Saturnin. Gordes, and 
osgnac, to the north of that river : Menerbes, Bonieux, 
lunon. and Cacuron, between the (Caulon and the 
hnance ; and Cadenet, pop. 22*30 for the town, or 2505 
>r the whole commune, and Pertuis, pop. 3704 for the 
jwn, or 452i) for the whole commune, on or near the 
IntMCe. Gordeshns four yearly fairs for cattle and hard- 
»ares. At Pertuis. woollen yam, brandy, and earthen- 
tare arc made ; and there is a commercial tribunal. 

In the nrrondissraent of Carpentras are — Carpentras, 
■op. in 1H31. 0204 forthe town. orOHl7 for the whole com- 
oune; in 1830. 5)224 for the commune [Cahpentkvs], on 
he Anion ; Monteux, pop. 2100 for the town, or 4700 for 
he whole commune; Mazan, pop. 2070 for the town, or 
Ik5I for the whole commune ; antl Mourmoiron or Mor- 
uoiron, pop. 1500 for the town, or 2097 for the whole 
otnruune, on the same river; Sarrians ; Caromb, pop. 
IZIH for the town, or 2552 for the whole commune; and 
ledoin, on affluents of the Ouveze; and Pcrncs, pop. 3204 
or the town, or 4503 for the whole commune ; Vcnesquc, and 
Sault — all three on theNesque. Monteux has a madder-mill. 
Mazan has the ruins of some Roman buildings, and a num- 
wr of pleasant country -houses. Mormoiron is walled, and 
fias narrow gloomy streets : the principal houses are out- 
*jJe of the walls : it is in a pleasant country. Sarrians is 
i fhe midst of a silk-growing district ; Caromb in a wine, 
if. and pulse district : there is a strong castle in the latter 
own. Venesque or Vcnasquc has a very antient Church, 
*\\iih has been commonly, but erroneously, supposed to 
;\av» been a temple of Diana. At Pernes trade is carried 
on in silk, oil. and saffron. It was the native place of the 
celebrated preacher Fh'chier. Sault is in too elevated a 
We to admit of the cultivation of the olive; but the mul- 



berry is cultivated, and a great number of silkworms are 
reared in the vicinity : the distillation of scented waters is 
carried on in the town. 

In the arrondisaement of Orange are— Orange, pop. in 
1831. 021 1 for the town, or 0123 lor the whole commune ; 
in 18MJ. 8874 for the commune [Oka no x] ; La Palud, 
Mont-d ragon, Moroas, and Piolene, on the road lrom Paris 
to Avignon : Bollene, pop. 2770 for the town, or 4072 for 
the whole commune, on the I,cz; Valreas, pop. 2883 for 
the town, or 4348 forthe whole commune, on the CoffOMm, 
a feeder of the Lez ; Vaison, on the Ouveze; Malaucene. 
pop. 2200 for the town, or 3000 forthe whole commune, 
between the Ouveze and the Auzon : and < 'aderouse, pop. 
1011 for the town, or 3160 for the whole commune; and 
Chnteauneuf. on the Rhone. La Palud is a small town, 
walled, situated at some distance from the Rhone, but liable 
to injury from the overflowing of that river. Mont-dragon, 
Mornas, and Piolene or Piolene, are small walled towns of 
nearly the same size, and each commanded bv a limestone 
rock surmounted by a ruined castle. It was from the 
rock of Mornas that the ferocious Des Adrets forced his 
prisoners to leap, in the religious wars of the sixteenth 
century. In or near Piolene. coal or perhaps lignite \ jet, 
and pipe-clay were or are dug: some silk is thrown ; and 
considerable trade in corn, wine, fruit, and silk is carried 
on. Bollene is built on the slope of a hill : the townsmen 
are engaged in throwing silk and in dyeing. Numerous 
remains of antiquity have been dug up near the town. 
Valreas or Vaureas "was the birth-place of Cardinal Maury. 
Vaison has an antient bridge over the Ouveze, of one arch 
and of considerable width, evidently of Roman construc- 
tion : the remains of an amphitheatre ; an antient temple, 
believed to have been sacred to Diana, and afterwards 
converted into a chapel ; some remains of a quay-wall along 
the bank of the riv er, and various other fragments of Ro- 
man buildings ; and an antient cathedral, some portions of 
which are probably as old as tbe tenth century, with a 
cloister. Mosaic pavements have been discovered in the 
neighbourhood of the town. Vaison was the Vasio of the 
Romans. It was plundered several times by the barbarians 
who overran the Western Kmpire; and was afterwards 
ruined by Raymond VI., Count of Toulouse, towards the 
end of the twelfth century. Malaucene has silk-mills, oil- 
mills, copper-works, and a paper-mill. Caderousc or Ca- 
derousse, has silk-mills, and is in the midst of a country pro- 
ductive in wheat, silk, and madder. Near Chiiteauneuf, 
distinguished as Chateauneuf du Pape, some of the best 
wine in the department is made. 

The population of the towns, where not otherwise de- 
scribed, is from the census of 1831. 

The department constitutes the metropolitan diocese of 
Avignon ; the archbishop of which has for his suffragans the 
bishops of Nimes, Valence. Viviens, and Montpellier. It is in 
the jurisdiction of the Cour Royale of Nimes ; and under the 
superintendence of the Academic U niversitaire of the same 
tit v. It contains a Protestant Consistory : and has resident 
in it a considerable number of Jews. It is included in the 
eighth military division, of which the head-quarters are at 
Marseille, and sends tour members to the Chamber of 
Deputies. In respect of education, it is a little below the 
average of the departments of France. Of the young men 
enrolled in the military census for 1828-20, 37 in ever)' 10(1 
could read and write: the average of the departments 
being between 30 and 40. 

In the most antient period the greater part of the depart- 
ment was included in the territory of theCavari ( Kacvapw, 
Strabo ; Koenpot, Ptolemy \ or Cavares ' Pliny and Mela' ; 
some parts on the northern border, adjacent to the Rhone 
the Rhodanusof the Romans, and 'PocWoc of the Greeks 
were included in the limits of the Tricastini ( TpunHmiwt, 
Ptolemy : and some parts of the north-eastern border, round 
Vaison, in those of the Vocontii (Ot>a*avrioi, Strabo and 
Ptolemv . Some of the south-eastern parts belonged to the 
Memini < Mfjptvot, Ptolemy > and the Vulgientes. All these, 
so far as we leam, were Celtic nations. The Tricastini are 
mentioned by Livy in his account of the emigration of the 
Gauls into Italy under Bellovesus (lib. v., c. 34 . and again 
in his description of the march of Hannibal ; lib. xxi., c. 
31 ). Polybius however does not mention them. Strabo 
does not mention ei'her the Tricastini. Vulgientes. or Me- 
mini : he probably comprehends them in his description of 
the Cavan. whose' name he tells us had been extended to 
the other Celtic tribes in their neighbourhood: perlif 
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ihey had become subject to the Cavnri. The Cavnri 
(we understand the name to be used in an extended sense ) 
were retnarkable for having in a great degree, in Strabo s 
time, adopted the Riiman language and mode of living. 
The Durance was known to the antients by the name 
Druentia (Apoetvr/a, Strabo). Strabo, in a passage evi- 
dently corrupted, speaks fas we understand the passage) of 
two rivers surrounding a city of the Cavari and flowing 
with united stream into the Rhone ; but these rivers can 
hardly be identified. He also mentions another stream, 
the Sulgas ! Soi-Xyoc), now the Sorgues, which, he says, 
joins the Rhone at tin? city Undalum OyvcnXov 1 ;, or, as we 
should perhaps read, Vindalum (OtiwfaXmO ; the town being 
evidently the same as the Vindalium of Livy 'Epitome, lib. 
lxi.> and Orosius (lib. v., c. 13} ; and the river with the 
Vindelicus or Vindalicus amnis of Florus (lib. iii., c. 2). 

The following Roman towns were comprehended in the 
department: Avenio (' Aovtwtwv, Ptolemy % now Avignon ; 
Arausio ('Apni'iriwv, Ptolemy , now Orange ; C'abellio(Krt/?t\- 
Xi«i»-. Ptolemy *, now C'availlon ; Vasio oi>« tn»v. Ptolemy \ 
now Vaison ; Carpentoracte, now Carpentras ; Vindalium ; 
Apta Julia, now Apt; and perhaps /Eria ('Aip/o. Strabo \ 
and Fonun Neronis. Of these, Arausio < called Secunda- 
norum from its having been colonized by soldiers of the 
second legion) was a Roman colony : Avenio and Cabellio 
i in Ptolemy's time, for according to Pliny they were only 
Latin towns) were also Roman colonies; these" three were 
in the territory of the Cavari : Vasio, which was in the 
territory of the Vocontii ; C'arpentoracte, which Pliny 
assigns to the Memini ; Apta Julia, which belonged to the 
Vulgientes; and /Kria, were Latin towns. Vindalium was 
at or very near the junction of the Sorgues with the 
Rhone ; but the exact position of this town and of Forum 
Neroms is not agreed upon. Strabo says that the position 
of j^iria, being on a very lofty site, well accorded with its 
name. D'Anville suggests that it was upon Mont Ventoux, 
which is perhaps right. Forum Neronis was in the coun- 
try of the Memini ; and if Pliny is correct in assigning 
Carpentoracte to that people, Forum Neronis was probably 
near that town, if not identical with it, as some have sup- 
posed. D'Anville however, who doubts the correctness of 
Pliny, proposes to identify Forum Neronis with Forcal- 
quier ; for no other reason than the very insufficient one 
that the name of this town embodies the syllable For— a 
relic of Forum. One of the many positions termed in the 
' Itinerary ' of Antoninus and the Peutinger Table « Fines,' 
or ' borders,' was in this department, between C'availlon and 
Apt. 

Under the Romans this department was included in the 
province of Narbonensis ; and, on the subdivision of this, 
partly in Viennensis, partly in Narbonensis Secunda. It 
afterwards passed to the Burgundiaus. Franks, Ostrogoths, 
and again to the Franks: and in the middle ages the 
greater part of it was included in the counties of Avignon 
and Venaissin [Comtat d'Avignon, Le, and Le C'omtat 
Venaissin] and the principality of Orange. [Orange.] 
The counties of Avignon and" Venaissin were properly 
parts of Provence, but belonged to the pope until 1791, 
when they were annexed to France. The principality of 
Orange was included in Dauphine, and belonged to the 
family of Nassau, until the death of William III., prince of 
Orange and king of England. It then came to the king of 
Prussia, by whom it was ceded to France. 

(Maltc-Brun, G to graphic ; Millin, Voyage dans let Dt- 
pirtemens du Midi de la France; Vaysse de Villiers, 
Jtiniraire Descriptif de la France ; D'Anville, Notice de 
I'Ancienne Gaule ; Bouquet, Ilfcueil des Hittoriens det 
Gaulet et de la France; Dictionnaire Geographique Uni- 

I ' '' ! ) 

VAUD, CANTON DE, called also 1 Pays de Vaud ' 
(' Waadt,' in German 1 ], a canton of Western Switzerland, is 
bounded on the north partly by the canton of Neuchatel 
and partly by France, from which it is separated by the 
chain of the Jura Mountains ; on the east by the cantons of 
Freyburg. Bern, and the Valais ; south by the Lake 
Leman, which separates it from Savoy ; and west by 
France and the canton of Geneva. The area is vaguely 
said to be about 1200 square miles; and the population is 
about 184,000 inhabitants, who belong to the Reformed 
or Evangelical communion, with the exception of about 
3000 Roman Catholics, chiefly in the district of Echallens. 
The central part of the canton is traversed from east to 
west by a succession of heights and table-land known by 



the name of Joint, which seems to connect (lie h:i< 
the Alps, and which dnides the waters tliat Com , - 
wards into the lake of NeuchStel and the Aar tam 
which run southwards into the I,ake Leman an-] t : 
Rhone. The southern part of the Canton de Vaud. - 
slopes to the shores of the lake, is one of the finest urv 
of Central Europe. The vine is planted in terrac* -. 
the slopes of the hills, and its cultivation employ* ::- 
20,000 persons. The best wines are thuse of LT.. 
between Lausanne and Vevey. and of La Cote, lo , 
Aubonne and Nyon. They are white wines, ami opl 
of keeping for a number of years. The Canton de U 
is essentially agricultural : the highlands of the Jun u 
those of the Alps on the east towards the bonier* «( Bn 
feed considerable herds of cattle. In \Kl r > there v 
the canton about 70,000 head of large cattle, tHW 
17,000 goats. 22,000 horses, and 20,000 pigs. ( .: 
not produced in sufficient quantity for the consume 
the population. The cultivation of potatoes hi- r- 
greatly increased within the last twenty years. Fnr- 
are abundant, and the forests cover large tracts. Theni- 
no manufactures of any great importance; the-* i 
exist are chiefly for the supply of the interna! 
sumption. 

The principal towns of the canton are— 1. Lttun 
2, Vevay, 12 miles east of Lausanne, in a beautiful *» 
tion on the banks of the lake, has a handsome rbn 
college, a public library, and about 5000 iidiabitirt^ 
carry on a considerable trade. Vevay is better It 
easier of access than Lausanne, and is a very J**** 
residence. To the east of Vevay is the castle «CW» 
on which Lord Byron has written a poem. Fai'> 
ward in the valley of the RhGne are Aigle, a tniiii 
at the entrance 'of the romantic valley of Ormr* - 
wine d'Yvorne, made in its neighbourhood, i* o- r r ~ 
teemed : and Bex, with its salt-mines. West ol'Lv.si '• 
along the shore of the lake, is a succession of pitf- \ 
small towns. Morges, Rollc, Nyon, Coppet, andh:.^ 
the hill Aubonne. In the northern part of the a» 
is Yverdon, on the lake of Neuchfitel, with 
which Pestalozzi established his school, an instill '• 
the deaf and dumb, and about 3000 inhabitant*. 1 ■ 
interior of the canton are Moudon, with 2350 ink - 
and a college, and Payerne on the river Broye, an^-' 
of the lake of Neuchatel. with 2700 inhabitant*. Oft ; 
the foot of the Jura, on the road from Lausanne lor**/ 
Besancon, has about 1900 inhabitants. The high 
of the Orbe with the romantic lake of Joux, in l 
mountains, is a most interesting district in the > 
season. Watchmaking, cutlery, and iron-works art * 
ried on in this remole district. " . 

The Canton of the Vaud forms an important part * 
Swisse Romande, called also Suisse Franchise, he^ ,, , 
common people speak Romance pfdois or dialect*. i> 
educated people speak French. The Suisse K 
comprises Vaud, Neuchatel. part of Frcyburg. tl<f L _ 
Valais, and Geneva. The people of German Sws'^ " 
in common discourse designate the whole by the r.J=' 
Walschland. These countries formed part of ""' *'„ 
kingdom of Burgundy, having been occupied by iw- 
gundiansas early as the fourth century. 

The Pays de Vaud was conquered about the 
the thirteenth century by Peter, count of Savoy.*" ; 
annexed to the dominions of that house as a P** 
which was eiven in appanage to a branch, wit! 
barony of Vaud. 
de 

the Heiress oi me unrous oi * huu. sins , 
celled out among a number of feudal lords, va *V,^. 
house of Savoy, such as the lords of Granaon. » ^ 
Blonay, and Cossonay, the domanial towns i rw* . , 
directly subject to the house of Savoy, such ** _ , ^ 
Yverdon, Nyon, and Morges, the bishop of 
held jurisdiction over several districts and the™ ■ 
town of Lausanne, which enjoyed considerable |» . „ 
'Die Pays de Vaud had states or assemblies 01 ..^ • 
the nob'ility. and the deputies of the towns, whic i ^ 
meet generally at Moudon; but the hi-^oO' A ,nct.^' 



irony of Vaud. In 1359 the barony reverted u>- 
?us VI., count of Savoy, by a cession made by i> t 
le heiress of the barons of 'Vaud. Tlie country «■ i 



seniblies, their prerogatives, and form of pn> c 
obscure, a 
seem to hav 



credinr 



, . TV 

obscure, and has given rise to much control**.' ^ ,. 

>een in some respects subordiM' 
states of Savoy, just as the representative ^f^L.,". 
British colonies are subordinate to the impewr* 
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In 147C. when Charles Ihe Rash, duke of Burgundy, in- 
aded Switzerland, James of Savoy, count of Komont, who 
•overned the Pays de Vaud during the minority of his 
lephew duke Philibert 1., joined liis troops with those of 
,'harles. The consequence was that the Bernese and their 
onfederates, having defeated Cliarles at Oranson and 
dorat, overran the Pays de Vaud, took and pillaged I>au- 
anne, and finally detached the eastern districts of Bex, 
Ligle, and Ormonts, which were incorporated with Bern, 
nd these of Morat, Granson, and Orbe, which were ad- 
nnutcrod as common bailiwicks subject to both Bern aud 
Veyburg. 

Iii the following century Duke Charles III, of Savoy 
aving attacked Geneva, the ally of Bern and Freyburg, 
tie latter sent troops to the assistance of Geneva, and at 
iiffth a treaty was concluded at St. Julien in 1530, by 
fhioh the duke promised to respect the independence of 
Itneva, and it was stipidated between the parties that if 
he duke broke the treaty he should forfeit the Pays de 
.'aud. Six years after, the duke again laid siege to 
rCflCVI, and the Bernese invaded the Pays de Vaud ; some 
owns, such as Rolle, Nvon, andCoppet, opened their gates 
Singly to (hem; others attempted to resist, the bishop 
f Lausanne ran awav. and finally the whole Pays de Yaucl 
MUM subject to Bern. About this time Fare I, Viret, 
Taller, and others preached the doctrines of the Reforma- 
OB in Western Switzerland ; Bern embraced them, and 
le Pays de Vaud followed the example. The see of Lau- 
nne was abolished. 

In 1539, by an order from the Bernese government, the 
t-nch language was substituted for the Latin in all 
iblic act?. In 15(54 Emmanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, 
nounccd by a treaty all his claims on the Pays de Vaud, 
hich was to retain the privileges and franchises which it 
lioycd under the house of Savoy. CJiarles IX. of France 
ted as mediator, and guaranteed tliis treaty. Among 
ie privileges snd franchises the assembly of the states 
as implicitly included. But the elements of those 
utient states existed no longer. In consequence of the 
Ici^rmation the bishops and abbots were gone ; the feudal 
ire!? had likewise lost their political jurisdiction by the 
i< rnese conquest, and the subsequent uniform system of 
Jm migration which was established ; and the states were 
n longer convoked. This however was made the pretence, 
Jout two centuries and a half afterwards, for the armed 
ferference of the French republicans in the affairs of 
w'/irland. 

The Pays de V&ud was divided for the purpose of 
Immigration into fifteen bailliwicks, the baillis or gover- 
ns, of w hich were appointed by the government of Bern, 
•vera! of the old noble families were inscribed among the 
ilricians of Bern, and thus obtained a share in the 
Hirnment of the whole canton. All the rest of the 
<pu!ation were subjects of Bern. But the communes 
ni their own councils, and appointed their local officers 
i<J magistrates ; the taxes were few, and the Bernese 
aillis were generally honest and equitable. Personal 
■rvitude was abolished in 1078, but feudal rights and fees 
ere continued, and in the following century the govern- 
lent of Bern made several useful reforms in the adrainis- 
•ation of the laws. High roads were also constructed, and 
?nculture was encouraged. The Bcmese administration 
i the Pays de Vaud could not be called oppressive, 
nt it was* absolute, and inclined to keep things sta- 
nnary. Discontent existed not so much in the mass of 
ie population, as among individuals of the educated 
lasst-s, who could not bear the idea of being subjects 
f the Bernese. The difference of language between the 
overnors and the governed contributed to embitter the feud, 
be breaking out of the great French revolution encouraged 
u- malcontents. Bern used coercive measures: several 
idivir!uals were imprisoned, and others escaped to Paris, 
here they formed clubs, and corresponded with the dis- 
fiVeted at home. They applied to the French executive 
irectory, which eagerly seized the opportunity of meddling 
"i the affairs of Switzerland. The nickname of aristocrat, 
pplied indiscriminately right or wrong, was then in bad 
epute, and Bern was decidedly an aristocratic govern- 
nem. At last, in 1798, the directory imperiously required 
Jem to restore the Pays de Vaud to its independence, and 
his in the name of the old guarantee of King Charles IX. 
►Icantime popular assemblies were formed in the Pays de 
fwti, being countenanced by a strong body of French 



troops assembled along the frontier. The council of Bern 
acted with indecision, the French troops entered the Pays 
de Vaud, and that fine country was lost to Bern for ever. 
It is a fact still remembered at Lausanne, that when the 
French soldiers entered that town, so little did they know 
whom they were marching against, tliat they asked the 
citizens where did their lord i, seigneur, live, that they 
might settle their business with him. The invasion of the 
Pays de Vaud led to that of Bern, and the overthrow of 
the Bernese government altogether. [Bekx, Canton of.1 

After a series of vicissitudes during the ephemeral 
governments set up in Switzerland by the French, the 
Pays de Vaud was constituted as a sovereign canton or 
state of the Swiss confederation, and acknowledged as 
such by Bonaparte's Act of Mediation, in 1803. All 
feudal rights were abolished, civil equality was proclaimed, 
and a representative government was established, 'hie 
canton was divided into circles ; the electors in each 
circle appointed three deputies, with a property qualifica- 
tion, to the great council or legislative assembly. The 
great council appointed the members of the executive and 
of the high courts of justice. 

Napoleon being overthrown in 1814, the Act of Media- 
tion fell with him. The old cantons, and Bern among the 
rest, put forth their claims to the former subject bailli- 
wicks; the head towns of the cantons assumed their 
former rights over the country districts, and the aristo- 
cratic families claimed again the monopoly of offices. 
All was again confusion in Switzerland, when the ministers 
of the allied powers invited all the Swiss cantons, with- 
out distinction of old and new, to frame a new federal 
compact, and at the same time recommended them to 
revise their respective constitutions, so as to take a middle 
course between aristocracy and democracy, and recon- 
cile, if possible, popularity with stability. The old town 
cantons gave a share in the representation to the inhabit- 
ants of the country, retaining however a majority of 
seats for the deputies of the head towns. As for the new 
cantons, such as Vaud, Aargau, Thurgau, and Ticino, they 
had no chief town of importance, and no old aristocratic 
families to conciliate; but the framers of the new consti- 
tutions contrived a curious machinery in order to check 
all democratic teudency. The mode of election was made 
triple; one-third of the members of the legislature con- 
tinued to be elected direct by the circle assemblies as 
before. These assemblies also presented a list of four 
candidates for each circle, having a higher property qua- 
lification than the direct members, out of which list the 
great council selected one deputy, and thus another third 
of the seats was filled. Lastly, an electoral commission, 
consisting of the members of the council of state, or ex- 
ecutive, of the high court of appeal, and of a certain 
number of members of the great council, chose the remain- 
ing third of the new members chiefly from amongst the 
wealthier landed proprietors, and a few from among men 
of learning, without any property qualification. The mem- 
bers of the executive, and of the supreme judiciary court, 
were appointed by the great council from among its own 
members, who retained, after their appointment, their seats 
in the legislature. The right called 'of the initiative,' or 
of proposing laws, belonged exclusively to the executive. 
A project of law, laid by the council of state before the 
great council, could be accepted or rejected, but not 
amended. Such was the frame of the government of Ihe 
Canton de Vaud, and such, with few differences of detail, 
was that of the new or 'popular' cantons, as they styled 
themselves, in opposition to the old aristocratic or town can- 
tons. The only real distinction however was, that the 
aristocracy of the old cantons was one of principle and 
privilege, recognised as such, while the aristrocracy of the 
new cantons was that of a set of men who, while professing 
to claim no exclusive rights, contrived to perpetuate them- 
selves and their friends in power. Dissatisfaction how- 
ever existed, but did not break out openly till 1830. In 
May of that year, before the events of Paris, the assemblies 
of the communes of the canton Ticino demanded a reform 
in the constitution, and obtained it without any serious dis- 
turbance. This example, and the Paris rev olution of July, 
1S30, encouraged the people of the other cantons to do 
the same. The respective councils of state demurred, and 
took time, arid this occasioned popular tumults in several 
place*. In the Canton de Vaud several thousand country- 
men, excited by leaders of the higher class, but annc' 
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with slicks only, repaired to Lausanne, to oblige the coun- 
cil of state toconvoke the assemblies of circles, for the 
purpose of appointing deputies to frame a new constitution. 
The council yielded, and the men returned home quietly. 
A * constituante,' or national assembly, was convened, 
which framed a new constitution on the principles of 
equality of political rights and rotation of office, without 
any property qualification, which constitution was laid 
before the primary or communal assemblies, in June, 1830, 
and accepted. The members of the great council, or le- 
gislature, are elected by the assemblies of circles, one for 
eachthousand inhabitants. All citizens of the canton, being 
bourgeois of a commune, who have completed twenty- 
three years of age, and are neither bankrupts nor paupers, 
nor interdicted, are possessed of the elective franchise. 
The members of the legislature are elected for five years 
Candidates for seats must be twenty-five years old, citizens 
of the canton, and have their domicile in it. 

The great council meets twice a year for about a month 
each time: its members receive a remuneration. It ap 
points the members of the executive, and those of the 
courts of justice. The canton is divided for administrative 
purposes into twenty-one prefectships : Aigle, Aubonne, 
Avenches, Cossonayi Echallcns, Gianson, Lausanne. La 
Vallfic, I,avaux, Merges. Moudon, Nvon, Orbe, Oron, 
Payernc, Pays d'Enhaut, Rolle, Yevay, Yverdon, Ormonts 
and Ste. Croix. The public revenue amounts to about 
1.000,000 Swiss francs, or 100,000/. sterling. The principal 
sources of revenue are the land-tax, conveyance and le- 
gacy duties, stamps, monopoly of salt and gunpowder, 
licenses, duty upon the sale of wine and other liquors, 
post-office, duty upon horses and dogs, customs, which arc 
very moderate, and the forests and other domains, and 
capital belonging to the state. The principal items of ex- 
penditure are: General administration, 120,000 Swiss 
franc* ; judiciary and police. 133.000 ; church and clergy 
(the established religion is the Helvetic communion*. 
249,000; public instruction. 101.000; roads, 301,000; mi- 
litary, 217.000; gendarmerie a body of 200 men, with 
their officers), 88.000 ; charitable establishments, 40,000 ; 
besides minor objects. 

All natives or bourgeois of a commune of the Canton 
de Vaud, or of other parts of Switzerland, having their 
domicile in the canton, are inscribed on the military re- 
gisters from the age of sixteen to forty. Active duty 
begins at twenty, first in the * elite ' for eight years, alter 
which the men are placed on the lists of the reserve. The 
regiments of elite are the first to be called out n cases of 
emergency, besides which they are regularly exercised and 
encamped at certain times of the year. 

The civil code of the Canton de Vaud is mainly framed 
upon that of France. Anew penal code, as well as a code 
of procedure in criminal cases, have been puMishcd and 
enforced of late years. Trials are public. There is no 
jury : the judge decides both the fact and the law. 

Much has been done since 1K30 for public instruction. 
There are primary schools in everv commune, middle 
schools, or schools of industry, eolfeges. and lastly the 
1 Academie ' of Lausanne, a sort of university college," with 
fifteen professors and four 'auditoires,' theology, law, phi- 
losophy, and belles-lettres. The 'ceole normale.'or school 
for masters, founded in 1833, has effected much good. A 
sensible and modest report by the director of this insti- 
tution, which may be read with advantage by the pro- 
moters of education in any country, was published in 
183!) : ' De l'Ecole Normale du Canton de Vaud, depuis sa 
fondation jusqu'A aujourd'hui, par L. F. Gauthey, Pasteur, 
Directeur de cet etablissement,' Lausanne, Mai, 1839. 

The charitable institutions are numerous: most com- 
munes have a purse for the relief of their indigent inha- 
bitants, besides which there are no less than eighty private 
charitable establishments in various parts of the" cantons. 
Subscriptions for the poor nrc also frequent, especially in 
the winter season ; committees of ladies and gentlemen, 
who visit the poor • a domicile." exist in most towns. 
There is much pauperism in the country, owing to various 
causes, such as the uncertainly of the vintage, which forms 
the staple harvest of a large portion of the canton : the 
habit of drinking among the men ; and a certain indolence 
and improvidence, which is characteristic of the people. 

Upon the whole the Canton de Vaud is one of the most 
i nt e rest ins and beautiful cantons of Switzerland, and is one 
of those which has gained most, and lost least by 'he po- 



litical vicissitudes or the last half-century Tbert » i 
spirit of moral activity at work there, wliich pmniixtv' 
and the situation of the country, the *uIh1ims:m h . 
perty, the absence of large tow ns and their popsuictL* 
good temper of the people, all these render tht t\p L -. 
of a democratic government less hazardous than 
trie-s differently situated. For population, extent, tat 
fluence, the Canton de Vaud ranks the find in Kti, .. 
or French Switzerland. Society at Lausanne and Vim . 
as refined as in any European capital. A great hW, 
religious and moral feeling has also taken plan ic u 
canton, though partially, within the last ten pan, 

(Lcreschc. Uirlionnuire Geograpluquc Statutiqv . 
Suisse ; Dcscombaz, Soirfas du J'tllage, m EnlrrHn u- 
tHtstoire du Canton de Vaud el *ur fx Inttituimt.L 
sanne, 1838; Olivier, Le Canton dc Vaud; andirt: 
in the 4 Foreign Quarterly Review,* No. xvii.. Jasu 1 
1832, on the Political State of Switzerland, which pv . 
concise, but clear account of the internal political chit-, 
which have taken place in Switzerland since 1708. 

VAUDEVILLE. Aval, or a-vau, is a phrase moe 
navigators, implying the reverse of amont. Avwdcfa 
is used adverbially to express drifting down a sin:! 
' Pereonne ne ramoit, nous nous laissions aller i-w. 
leau.' Vaudeville appears originally to have been«;; -■ 
to designate any song or ballad borne along on there- 
of town gossip or popularity — ' a-vau de ville." li * 
been customary among etymologists to maintain tin: 
word w as originally vau-de-vire. from the valley of V 
Normandy, ' where gay and malicious t.ong»'w«.t ; 
posed centuries ago, which had great current}.' < 
ev idence has ever been adduced in support of thills 
and the kind of rhymes originally designated bytie«cv 
vaudeviUe are quite as likely to have originated in 
towns and their gossiping crowds, as ill a Norman u-'' 
' Vaudeville,' we read in the ' Dictionnaire de l'Acjiu 
' signifies a popular song, the air of which iswhV- 
and the words composed upon some story of tlx - 
From songs the term was extended to pamphlet* 
theatrical pieces founded on ephemeral eos>ip - w 
OB vaudeville, une piece ;t vaudeville.' At pre* 
theatrical application of the n,ame appears likeJV W 
sede the others. Theatrically speaking, a vauoV" • 
short drama, the dialogues of which are lntcrspeiwd*' 
short songs set to popular airs. The principal ck" 
the vaudeville consists in its covert allusion*, uV» 
raillery on the leading characters and events of O^t"* 
The plot ought to be simple— rather sketched or in; 
than developed — and the characters presented inthc 4 - 1 
slight manner. The interest ought never to be sri'- 
serious to divert attention from the interchange ci 



sa 
The 



rcasm and simple melodies which all can apj w ' ; 
le vaudeville charms by it* brilliant and e» «*■ 
its snatches of apparently impromptu music ami HUg;* 
its least possible spice of malice : any attempt U> f/ 1 



show of reality to the stoiy and persons ol 



the '-'<-■' 



would render the elegant trifle ponderous and fU) 
is an odour, or a flavour devoid of substance. Hit* 
French authors alone iwith perhaps the evcep" 
Gothe) have succeeded in composing, and French ^ 
in representing, these cliarming nothings: the - 
levity of the vaudeville can scarcely ever hear inns 1 
into the more sinewy languages of Europe ; ami tni^ 
German, or even Itniian actors are all too much in ^ 
to act it properly. Among all French authors oi " 
ville. the palm is undoubtedly due to Scribe of tin 
in in I dramas. , . 

VAUDUIS C Waldenses,' or •Vakiense*;" ; n u 
' Vallesi ;' ' Valdcsi ' in Italian ; 4 YaudeV in uW 1 
dialect), a remarkable people, who form a com^ 
separate from the church of Rome, and who m? - n 
high valleys Of Piedmont, on the eastern or Itiuian - " 
the Cottian Alps, between Mount Yiso and the W 
Sesf rieres. in the province of PineroJo. The wffi",. 
I. that of Lucerne, through which flows the *™ cr ' 
alpine torrent which rises in the Col de la Cw*> 
Mount Viso, and. flowing eastward, Calls into tn? *V 
Clusone ; 2, Valley of Pcrosa, through *hich p* 4 * . 

Col de Sestrieres.fl" v - ' 
Pcru-d. anJ }>' 

tlW 

til" 



Clusone, which rises in Ine ^oi ue 
south-east direction by Fenestrelle, 
Pinerolo, and. alter receiving the Pelice, join* 1 



few miles farther down ; 3, Valley of San Martin*, 
branches out ol the valley of the Clufone. U ' 1 ' 1 ' 
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r a torrent called Gerraanasca, which rise* in the Col 
"Aliries. Of these three valleys, the southernmost, that of 
uccma, is tolerably productive: gardens and vineyards, 
rc hards, torn-fields, and pastures are seen in pleasant 
ICCCMOQ ; hut the other valleys are ill favoured by nature, 
he inhabitants grow some corn and maize ! they have 
u »-p. goats, and cattle, but not many horses. Silkworms 
<• reared in some places, and silk is made. The farmers 
. 0 mostly metayers, that is to say, they pay to the land- 
vvner half the produce of the ground, either in kind or 
loney. Most of the peasantry have with their cottages a 
•w roods of land of their own : some are possessed of a 
•w acres. Fuel they obtain from the forests in the moun- 
ting. Their cottages are of n very humble description, 
"ho three valleys together comprise an area of about 
2 miles in length from north to south, and 18 miles in 
rtdth from east to west, confined between the right bank 
f theChifonc and the left bank of the Felice. The popu- 
ation amounted, according to Scrristori's ' Statistics, 1 in 
Kio, to 90,923 individuals of the antient Vaudois com- 
munion, besides about 1700 Roman Catholics scattered [ 
ibout the various communes, mostly strangers, who are 
arrying on some trade. The Vaudois are distributed in 
hirteen parishes, each having its pastor, called 'barbe' in 
heir dialect. One of the pastors bears the title of niode- 
\»or, being superior in authority to the rest. In former 
ines, when the Vaudois communion was much more 
xtended than it is now, they had bishops, who are 
mentioned in several old documents. The principal vil- 
ures are: — La Torre, in the valley of the Felice, or 
ucerna, with about 2000 inhabitants: San Giovanni, 
.ngrogna, Bobbio, and Villaro, in the same valley ; Po- 
laretto, in the valley of the Clusone ; San Martino, Villa- 
•cca, and Ferera, in the valley of the Gertnanasca, or San 
Lirtino. In every parish there is a church and a school, 
esides a Catholic 'church for the Roman Catholic popula- 
,on. Formerly there was a college at Angiogna, where 
tr.ilidates for 'ordination received their instruction ; but 
: has long since been demolished, and its funds have been 
t.rzed, and students are obliged to go to Geneva or Lau- 
nnne inSwitzerland, where they are examined and ordained, 
'."ngjand. the Frotestant cantons of Switzerland, the Nether- 
i.nd». the king of Prussia, and the emperor of Russia, have 
! various times contributed, by subscription or annual 
■:i>, towards the support of the Vaudois pastors and 
'eir schools. The Sardinian government allows them jOO 
7>!;es a year to each pastor. As it is, the pastors have little 
ore than lOOO francs a year, with the use of the humble 
resbytery or parsonage -house. The Vaudois clergy are 
lowed to marrv. They take no fees for burials, baptisms, 
• marriages. The Liturgy now in use is that of Geneva, 
i the French language : formerly they made use of a 
ihirgy in Italian. The spoken dialect of the people 
semble* the other dialects of Piedmont. The origin of 
icname Valdenses, or Valdesi, is found in the word vallis, 
id auans inhabitants of the valleys. Its derivation from 
etcr Waldo, or Valdo, of Lyon, a merchant of the twelfth 
ntury who was a religious reformer, caused portions of 
ie Bible to be translated into French, and was the founder 
f the sect called the Poor Men of Lvon, is now abandoned. 
i*aldo being condemned by the archbishop ot that city, a.d. 
172. and afterwards by Pope Alexander III., emigrated 
> Germany, and is sadi to nave died in Bohemia. The 
audois of Piedmont however existed as a religious com- 
lunity long before Waldo, whom Beza even suspects of 
aving derived his tenets, if not his name, from them, 
rom him however the separatists from Rome in the south 
f France have l>een called Waldenses, and this lias caused 
tern to be confounded with the Vaudois, or Vaudes, of 
u Alps, although the doctrines and disc ipline M' some of 
ie former were not always in accordance with those of 
ie Vaudois. The real Vaudois remained in the valleys 
»at and west of the Cottian Alps. The Albigenses ord- 
erly so called were quite distinct from the Vaudois. 

Vl.HlOENSRS.] 

'Phis little community is remarkable for having kept 
is *lf from time immemorial separate from the Church of 
lr »nif, in ages when that church is generally considered 
% having been the only existing church in the West, and 
•*> being the only Italian church which continues to this 
1 v separate from Rome. We hnxu memorials of the 

toetrineJ of the Vaudois written in the early part of the 
v ^ tilth century : their tenets were then such as they are 



now. The ' Nobla Leycon,' a poem in the Vaudes dialect, 
nearly the same as that which is spoken at the present time, 
records in the text its having been composed in the early 
part of the twelfth century. We give here the beginning 
of the poem, retaining the old orthography, with its con- 
tractions as found in a very antient copy on parchment 
which is preserved in the university library at Geneva:— 

• O fn»\re», entiMo una nc»M» lenxon ; 
Nuret d«vi v.'lhnr rr«Ur t» 1M 
(Tumi VC)I u.j»t Oil.* rM r* oVI rl>4\u. 
Mot euiiu* il\>iii» r^r oli» fat, 

l"un» tty* i'^t miM M* tin ai>|ir»r. 
RM Iui im! n: 'I j > i > 1 1 « U|ih ruterml 
Que fo n^.tii lull Qtr v u ill lii-ui lip.' 

The translation of which is— 

' O brethren, hear a noble U**)U ; 
We ou»;lit nfUMi to »»iili ntul ('fij. 

For wr ivv Uii« Horltl it ue»r il» vixl 
Wr ohjjIi: lo 1* <-.iriM-l in iluiu>; if Kxl «i>ri.i>. 



Fur »>• »ee lln> »uri<i i> appi'Mclim,' to it- i.ml. 
Kleien hnmlre.1 >< *t. are fully coni)>lele.l 
S>:iee it » j. »r.u.-u. " The enU ..f all tin,,-, ii a( ],»u.l." ' 



The last sentence, whether it alludes to the passage in 
.lets, ii. 17, or to the passages of a similar tenour in St. 
Fault Srroiid Epistle to Timothy, and the Epistle lo the 
Hrbrctcx, in the Epistles vf St. Feter, or, lastly, to the 
First Epistle of St. John, ii. 18; still it points to an 
epoch within the aoostolical times, and therefore the 
period of eleven hundred years from that fixes the date of 
the 4 Nobla Leycon ' to within the first half of the twelfth 
century or thereabouts. The text goes on to say that 
it was*' easy to see the sign of the accomplishment of 
the prophecy in the increase of evil and the decrease of 
good, in the perils which the evangelists and St. Paul have 
mentioned,' etc. The poem is a sort of abridgment of the 
history and doctrine of the Old and New Testaments: it 
speaks of the mission of the apostles and of the primitive 
church, and of certain practices that were introduced 
afterwards in its bosom ; of simony, the institution of 
masses and prayers for the dead, of a'l*olution, and other 
tenets of the Church of Rome, which it rejects. In one 
place it speaks with censure of the practices of' all the 
popes which have been, from Sylvester to the present time ;' 
and in another it savs — ' Now alter the apostles were 
certain teachers who went on teaching the way of Jesus 
Christ our Saviour, some of whom are found at this present 
day, but they are known to a very few :* and alter describ- 
ing the life and conversation of such teachers, the text 
proceeds — 4 Such a one is called a Vaudes.' 

There is also a confession of faith of the Valdenses, 
bearing date a.m. 1120, acknowledging the apostle's creed 
and the canonical books of the Old and New Testaments, 
recognising no other mediator and advocate with God the 
Father but Jesus Christ, denying purgatory, admitting only 
two sacraments, Baptism and the Lord's Supper, as signs 
or visible forms of the invisible grace, discarding the feasts 
and vigils of saints, the abstinence from flesh on certain 
days, the mass. &c. And another MS. dated 1100, speaks 
of the Valdenses as having maintained the same doctrines 
from time immemorial in continued descent from father 
to son, even from the times of the Apostles. Besides these, 
there are two controversial treatises, one entitled 'Of Anti- 
christ,' and the other upon 4 The Invocation of Saints,' 
which seem to bear this internal evidence of their anti- 
quity, that in enumerating the various tenets and practices 
of the Roman church which the Valdenses reject, they 
speak of the doctrine of the real presence, and of the 
adoration of the Virgin Mary and the Saints, but in so 
doing they do not use the words transubstantiation and 
canonization. Now the term transubstantiation was first 
introduced under Pope Innocent III., and confirmed in 
the council of Lateran, a.d. 1215, and the first Papal Bull 
in which the word canonization occurs is dated lit*'- 
Nor do these treatises speak of the devotional exercise of 
the Rosary introduced by St. Dominic, nor of the Inquisi- 
tion, which began in the thirteenth century. Had those 
institutions existed when the treatises were written, they 
could hardlv have escaped the notice ol the writer. MS. 
copies of these and other ant.ent documents relative to the 
Vaudois. amounting lo 21 volumes, were brought to hng- 
land by Sir Samnel Morland. who was sent by the ljrutee- 
tor Cromwell as envov to the Duke ot Savoy in 16W, and 
were bv him presented, in I05H. to the library ot the mil- 
versity'of Cambridge. Norland wrote a Il.storv ol the 
Evangelical Churches of the V alleys ol Piedmont, London, 
168H, giving a transcript and English translation ot the 
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Nobla Leycon.' P. Allix, D.D., who published 'Remarks 
upon the Ecclesiastical History of the Antient Churches ot' 
Piedmont,' in 1090, notices the MSS. brought by Morland. 
But now only 14 out of the 21 volumes are existing in the 
university library, and nobody can tell what is become ol 
the rest. The ' Nobla Lcycon' is one of those which are 
missing. In 1609, Jean Letter, a pastor of the Valdenses, 
published at Leyden, 'Ilistoire General e des Eglises Evan- 
geliqucs des Vallees du Pi»-mont,' in two books, the first of 
which treats of the early date and continuity of their doc- 
trine, and he gives transcripts of several of the MSS. 
brought to England by Morland. 

The question about 'the early date of the 4 Nobla Lcycon,' 
the Vaudois confession, and the other MSS. abovc- 
mentioncd, is of considerable importance in an historical 
as well as religious point of view. There is however further 
evidence brought forth for the antiquity of the Vaudois 
doctrines. The name of Valdcnses does not appear in 
historical records till the end of the twelfth or early part of 
the thirteenth century, but we find allusions as early as the 
ninth century to the existence of non-conformist churches 
on the borders of Italy. Jon bishop of Orleans, in his 
work ' De Cultu Imaginum,' addressed to Charles the Bald, 
a.d. 840, speaks of Italian churches which he accuses of 
heterodoxy because they refused to worship images, and 
he charges Claudius, bishop of Turin, with encouraging 
the people of his diocese in their separation from the 
Catholic unity. 

The fragments existing of the works of Claudius show 
his opinions concerning faith and merits, prayers after 
death, the worship of images, the imocation of saints, tra- 
dition, and church authority, to have been the fame as are 
expressed in both the old and modern Vandois catechisms, 
as well as in the catechisms of the modern Reformed 
churches. And it is worthy of remark, that Claudius in 
his epistle ' Ad Theodemirum,' says, in reply to the charge 
of promulgating novelty in religion : ' I teach no new sect, 
but keep myself to the pure truth, and I will persist in 
opposing to the uttermost all superstitions and schisms.' 
Claudius died about a.d. 840, and contemporary with him 
Agobardus, bishop of Lyon, as appears by his ' Treatise 
against Pictures,' edited by S. Balu/e, was also preaching 
against the worship of images. The valleys of the Cottian 
Alps must have been under one or the other of these 
bishops. In the synod held at Arras, a.d. 1025, it was 
represented to the president, Bishop Gerard, thai ceitain 
persons had come from the borders of Italy and had intro- 
duced heretical dogmas about the nature of justification, 
the real presence, and against images, relics, altars, See. 
About 1140 Bernard of Clairvaux. in his 00th sermon upon 
the Canticles, speaking of heretics who then were disturb- J 
ing the church, mentions, anioitK other*, 4 a sect which calls 
itself alter no man's name, which affects to be in the direct 
line of apostolical succession, and rustic and unlearned ] 
though it is, yet it contends that wc ate wrong and that it 
only is right. It must derive its origin from the devil, 
since there is no other extraction which we can assign to 
it." The Valdcnses have always rejected any distinctive 
sectarian appellation, and have" boasted of adhering from 
age to age to the primitive faith. In the bull of Pope 
Lucius, a.d. 1 183, four years after the literati council, in 
which the Albigenses were anathematized, several sorts of 
heretics are mentioned. Cathari, Paterini, the poor men of 
Lyon, and the Passagini, or men of the passes, as King 
under a perpetual anathema. And in 1194, Alfonso, Icing 
of Ara<:on and marquis of Provence, issued an edict, 4 com- 
manding the Valdenses, the Insabbatati. who otherwise are 
called the poor men of Lyon, and all other heretics tp 
depart out of his dominions.' About 1230 Rcinerus. a 
Dominican, who states that he had been himself a heretic, 
wrote a treatise against heretics, 4 Opusculum de ILneticis," 
in which he speaks, among others, of the Leonists, or Poor 
Men of Lyon (* Secta Pauperum de Lugduno qui rtiam 
Lconistfc dituntur'), and describes their tenets, which are 
exactly the same as those contained in the old records of 
the Valdenses as well as in their modern catechism. The 
Valdenses and the Poor Men of Lyon (Valdeu?es sive 
Lugdunenaes) are confounded together in the chronicles of 
that age; and in the Chronicun of Abbas Ursbergemif, 
a.d. 1212. the Pauperes de LflgduiK) arc represented as an 
antient order which arose in Italy long ago. Keincrus 
begins by saying. that these Leonists or Paupcics were the 
most pernicious of all th.- sects, for three itasous— 1, Be- 



cause they are the most antient. more anlien'. thr 
M:inicha.an» or Arians, dating their origin, iccoraisc 'i 
some, from the time of Pope Sylvester L, a raiacrair t'- 
other* from the time of the Apostles. 2, Because ibrm 
more universally spread. 3, Because they have flftd» 
racter of being pious and virtuous, as they belie-.e c> 
Apostles' creed, and are guilty of no other crime tks'rs 
of blasphemy against the Roman church and cUrry i> 
also says that, 4 in all the states of Lombard}' and Hiv 
the heretics have more schools than the theolow 
more auditors ; they hold public disputations and i t L - 
the people to solemn discussions . . . they ban u» 
lated the Old and New Testaments into vulea'r tongcr> i 
myself have seen aifd heard a clownish layman who t. 
repeat the whole of the book of Job by heart. u;d : 
who were perfectly acquainted with the whole of th V- 
Testament. . . . They reject whatsoever utiui./ 
it is not demonstrable by a text in the New Teitor. 
And then he goes on enumerating many places r.t.~.'i 
heretics have churches and schools: all which shc«>3 
dissent was very widely spread in North Italy tbl "J 
south of France in the thirteenth century, and i' ela- 
borates the traditions of the Valdenses, thai their doefm 
spread at one time over many districts on both aim 
the Alps. This book of Reinerus is very import:. I 
we must refer those who wish for further infonmtm • 
the Rev. W. S. Gilly's Second Visit to th J':a • 
Piedmont, 1831, section iii., where the author I t 
in parallel columns passages from Reiner's text, iL rr* 
spending opinions of Italian writers previous tothi t« .A 
Century, and those of the antient and modern U ■ * 
concerning the same topics. 

Who-: Marcus Aurelius Rorenco, grand-prior of* r. 
was sent by duke Charles Emmanuel, about tbts.a 
of the seventeenth century, to make inquiriei etc "3 
the Vaudois, he repotted that 4 these Apcstohcak t-* 
call themselves, were of an origin of which nothin: 
could be said, furthermore than that Bishop Claudia 
have detached them liom the church in the eic'- ' * 
fury, and that they were not n new sect in the x&z'b* 
tenth centuries." And the monk Belvidere. wLov nK 
thu valleys of the Cottian Alps on a similar w+* * 
ported 4 that heretics have been found in the ^ 
Angrogna in all periods of history.' Claude Seis^. «* 
bishop of Turin, a.d. 1000. spoke of them as 'the \«> 
sect, w hich originated w ith one Leon, a devout bus- • *] 
time of Constantino the Great.' From all the aU *i 
timonies, it is contended, with considerable show uf -1 
ment. by the Vaudois, that they arc not a sect Ou: -r- 
up in the twelfth century, or was introduced by 
fiom abroad, but lhat they are an aboriginal Alpw 
munitv, the offspring of early Christianity impi*"^ 
these i emote districts. The earlier edicts ot the a* 
Savoy speak of the 4 men of the valleys' and Iheu •» * 
faith,"' which 4 it had been found impossible to iJ*-* 5 
from thence, and which the dukes had been coft^ 
to tolerate. ' An edict of 1584 speaks of privilege & 
by former dukes, and cites edicts of 1448 and H - 
the 'Theatnim Statuum R. (J. Sabaudia- PufU.> 
in 1GH2, it is stated that treaties 400 yeais old sew .* 
sonal anil religious freedom to the Vaudois. 

It is an historical fact that, some time in the font 
century, a colonv of emigrants from north Italy ■"• 
the tenets of the Vaudois settled in Calabria, Wt» 
cleared the ground of whole districts, and became in' 
tenants of the great landlords. They built the 'f ^ 
La Guaidia (which is still called Guardia l^oinharui . 
Sisto. La Rocca, and others, not far from Coaea* ^ 
they lived in peace and unnoticed for about tr.-' ^ 
tin ics. But alter the spreading of the Reformatio^ 1 ' 
sixteenth 
and other 

come among them, 
local authorities ; and 



jjiu liner nit- sjneuuing ui me i»c»>-"»" — ^ 

i century they began to correspond will' l * ^ 
:r places, and invited Mme Protestant dlUt ,u 
This excited the itUnlWD «Jj 



the duke of AlcaJa. »« K [ 



Naples, sent commissioners and monks with troop* '"^ 
veit or destroy them. Tliey resisted, and wejr* "^j^ 
with circumstances of great barbarity, in WW- 
Storia tT /latin, book x.) 

At one time the valleys of the Vaudois were soJP, 
the marquises of Saluzzo ; and the Vaudois hau - rv i >1 * 



asserted, without being contradicted, that 



pu.fesscd their antient laith long before the dynwt)' 1 ^ ' , 
v as established in Piedmont.' Their rcligiww tcDI '" ' 
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n ded then over many other valleys on both sides of the 
•' i. to the southward beyond the Po over part of the mar- 
.t e of Saluzzo, westwards in the valley of the Durance 
i— as Embrun and Briancon, and northwards to the 
a of the Dora. The valleys of Quciras and Frassiniere 
-nunce, and that of Pragela in the province of Susa, at 
uot of Mount Gcnevre, professed their communion till 
in comparatively recent times. In the two former 
*ys there are still scattered evangelical congregations, 
he villages of Dormilleuse. Frassiniere, and Violin, 
•h were visited by Mr. Gilly in 1829; but in the 
•v of Prageli, subject to the Piedmontese government, 
f»senting church is allowed. 

.mccming the persecutions which the Vaudois have 
lined, and which fill up a large portion of their his- 
. -we must not trust implicitly either to Ix-gcr and the 
•r Vaudois writers, who were themselves actors or 
■ri'rs in these occurrences, nor to the accounts of their 
~«..-cvitors. We prefer following a modern historian, 
ta. a Piedmontese and a Roman Catholic, but a tera- 
xtt, discriminating writer, far removed from those 
tea of strife, and from the passions which excited them 
-ere the consequence of them. The earlier persccu- 
s of the Vaudois were the work of the inquisitors sent 
£otne. Pope John XXII. issued a bull against them 
332. Walter Lollard, who was burnt at Cologne in 
«, was a Vaudois clergyman. About the year 1400 a 
edition is recorded against the inhabitants' of Pragela 

the valley of Perosa, in which many perished. In 
' Innocent 'VI II. issued a hull to Alberto de Capitaneis, 
il nuncio and commissioner for the dominions of the 
i of Savoy on both sides of the mountains enjoining 
l to extirpate the pernicious sect of malignant men 

tl the "poor people of Lyon." or the Waldcnses, who 
long endeavoured in Piedmont and other neighbour- 
parts to ensnare the sheep belonging unto God, under a 
ned pretence of holiness,' &c.,and if expedient * to preach 
crusade against them.' But it was not until the follow- 

cintury that a general proscription took place. When 

her, Zwingli, and Calvin began preaching their rc- 
nud doctrines, the Valdenses acknowledged them to be 
ibr to their own. Francis I. of France, w ho was also pos- 
cdof Piedmont, persecuted all heretics indiscriminately, 
1 her of the new Reformed faith, or of the old Waldensis 
frodoif communion, and determined on extirpating 
n. The massacres of Dauphinf and Provence, espe- 
y at Merindol and Cabriere, are recorded in history. He 
ie same time wrote to the parliament of Turin, enjoin- 
it to enforce religious conformity within its jurisdiction. 

Vaudois of Piedmont then drew up a list of their ar- 
s of faith and laid it before king Francis, begging to 
illowed to retain their anticnt form of worship; to 
•h Francis replied, that as he was putting to death the 
tics in France, he could not tolerate them on the other 

of the Alps. The parliament of Turin commanded 
\ audois to drive away their barbes. or pastors, and to 
ive Roman Catholic priests, who would be sent to in- 
St them. The Vaudois refused, and persecution followed. 

ral Vaudois who refused to renounce their faith were 
led alive. (Botta, b. iv. : a.d. 1541-4.) Still their 
munion was not extirpated; and, years alter, Pied- 
it having been restored to the house of Savoy, duke 
iianuel Philibert, after being repeatedly urged hy the 
ti<itor Giacomello, sent by pope Paul fV., ordered, in 
t, the Vaudois to attend the Roman Catholic service, 

forbade them the exercise of their own form of wor- 
i under penalty of 100 golden ' scudi ' for the first 
*>rression, and of the perpetual galleys in case of 
j*e. The Vaudois wrote an humble supplication with 
apology for their faith to the duke, who, being little 
tenant with theological controversy, proposed a con- 
ncc between the Vaudois and Roman Catholic divines. 

pi pe Paul IV. disapproved of this ; and at last, being 
vrtuned by the inquisitor and the nuncio, and the 
rt of Spain, the duke resorted to arms to enforce 
<!ivnce. He sent into the vallevs 7000 men under the 
Hit Of La Triniti to whom the French king joined two 
.ments on the side of France. The French court at 
t tirou was persecuting the Huguenots, who were nu- 
tou> in Dauphiny, and who were disposed to make 
iimon cause with the Vaudois. The Vaudois defended 
mselves bravely, and in one instance defeated the ducal 
■j-.is at Pra di Torre. Many atrocities were committed 
F.C, No. 1037. 



in this desultory war.fare, and women and chi.dren were 
not spared. Some of the prisoners were burnt alive at 
Cangnano, Susa, and Pinerolo. At last duke Emmanuel 
Phihbert, disgusted with this war, into which he had been 

Eressed against his wish, and urged by the intercession of 
is wife, Margaret of France, who pitied the Vaudois, 
granted them, in June, 1561, peace and an amnesty, with 
the exercise of their religion, within certain stated limits, in 
the valleys of Lucerna and San Martino, on condition that 
the Roman Catholic service should also be performed si- 
multaneously in churches appropriat ed to the purpose 
in the various villages. This edict was signed by 
Philip of Savoy, lord of Racconigi on one part, and by 
two of the principal pastors of the Vaudois on the other. 
The court of Rome and the monks in Piedmont declaimed 
loudly against these concessions of duke Emmanuel Phili- 
bert, and almost called him a heretic. (Botta, b. x.) There 
is in the appendix to Gilly 's * First Excursion among the 
Vaudois' a translation of a letter of Scipio Lcntulus, a 
Neapolitan emigrant on account of religion, who had 
taken shelter in the valleys of Piedmont, relating the oc- 
currences of the war of 1561. 

In 1601 and 1602 Charles Emmanuel I. confirmed tothe 
Vaudois their religious immunities, but the Inquisition 
was molesting them at the same time, and even imprisoned 
some individuals, and when remonstrances were made 
to the ducal ministers, they replied, ' These matters do 
not concern his highness.' (Botta, b. xr.) The duke how- 
ever issued two rescripts, dated 1603 and 1620, guaranteeing 
to the Vaudois the exercise of their religion within the 
limits prescribed in the three valleys of Lucerna, Perosa, 
and S. Martino. The Vaudois had asked the same favour 
for their coreligionists in the Marquisate of Saluzzo, but 
this was refused. Charles I. of England sent twice an 
embassy to the duke to intercede for the Vaudois in 1627 
and 1629. (Appendix to Gilly s First Excursion to the 
Mountains of Piedmont in 1823.) 

Victor Amadcus L, who succeeded Charles Emmanuel, 
published an edict enjoining the non-conformists of the 
Marquisate of Saluzzo, who were chiefly in the communes 
of Pacsana, Praviglielmo, Bioleto, Bretonni, and Croezzo, 
to embrace the Roman Catholic religion, under penalty of 
death and confiscation of property ; and this edict was so 
strictly enforced, that not one non-conformist remained in 
those parts. But at the same time the duke issued an 
edict to protect the Vaudois of the vallevs of Pinerolo, 
who have always l>een held distinct from the others, and 
to check the prevailing practice among the Roman 
Catholic priests and laity of kidnapping the children of the 
Vaudois in order to bring them up in the Roman faith. 
(Botta, b. xxi.) After the death of Victor Amadcus, and 
during the civil war which raged in Piedmont, the Vaudois 
remained faithful to their lawful duke, and opposed by 
arms the factious marquises of Lucerna and Angrogna, 
who sided with Prince Thomas and the other pretenders to 
the Regency, and they were accordingly confirmed in 
their privileges by the Duchess Regent, and by the young 
Duke Charles Emmanuel II. But the same Charles Em- 
manuel afterwards directed a most fierce persecution 
against the Vaudois. Botta attributes the origin of this 
fresh storm to the turbulent disposition of Jean Leger, a 
pastor of some name among the Valdenses who had more 
zeal than prudence. In March, 1653, the inhabitants of 
Villaro, in the valley of Lucerna, rose in a tumult, and 
drove away the Capuchins from their convent, to which 
they set tire. The ducal troops repaired to the spot, and, 
after some bloodshed, peace was re-established. But this 
affair led to further investigations, when the ducal govern- 
ment found out that the Vaudois had transgressed against 
their engagements by purchasing property and establishing 
schools and places of worship beyond the limits fixed 
by former edicts. In January, 1655, the duke caused 
his auditor Andrea Gastaldo to proceed to Lucerna, when • 
he issued a manifesto ordering all Vaudois families to 
evacuate within three days the communes of Lucerna, San 
Giovanni, La Torre, Bibbiana, Fenile, Campiglionc, Bri- 
cherasco, and San Secondo in the lower part of the valley 
cfthe Pelice, and retire to the higher part of the vbI ley. 
to the communes of Villaro, Bobbio, Rori, Angrogna, and 
Boneti. Within twenty days they were either to sell their 
property situated in the former districts or to embrace the 
Roman Catholic, faith. The Vaudois resisted this 
mand, and the duke sent the marquis of Pianezza 
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1 iody of regular* and tome militia in the following April. 
The Vaudois deserted their villages, carrying their pro- 
visions to the mountains. The marquis followed them 
there, hut he could not subdue them ; and his soldiers, find- 
ing nothing to eat, withdrew. The Vaudois then issuing 
from their recesses, under two determined leaders, Jayer 
and Janavel. fell upon several Human Catholic villages, and 
plundered and hurnt them. They then entered La Tone, 
but being surprised by Pianezza, they fought desperately 
and most of them fell, but not without killing number* of 
the ducal troops. In this warfare cruelties were com- 
mitted by both parties, but the Vaudois, being the losing 
party, were, with their families, the greatest sufferer*. 
Many atrocities were committed against the women and 
children by the Piedmontese soldiers, but still more by the 
mercenary French and Irish soldiers in the service of the 
duke, which horrors Jean Leger, who was an actor in 
the struggle, has detailed at length, and, Botta thinks, 
has exaggerated, in his ' Narrative.' But there is a docu- 
ment in the University library at Cambridge which tells 
strongly against the marquis of Pianezza himself. It 
is a declaration by Captain Du Petit Bourg, who was 
serving in a French corps under Pianezza, protesting 
against the cruelties which he saw committed, and for wliich 
he retired and quitted his corps. He says that the mar- 
quis ordered to give no quarter, saying that his highness 
was determined to have none of their religion in his 
dominions. This protest, a copy of which is given by Gilly 
in his Bret work, is dated Pinerolo, 25th November, 1uj.>, 
and is attested by other officers. It appears however that 
Pianezza ordered the women and cliiluren to be spared, 
and he rescued many from the hands of the biutal soldiers, 
and distributed them in the neighbouring districts of 
Piedmont. A number of Vaudois took refuge across the 
mountains in the Kronen valley of Queiras, and returned 
after the fury of the massacre had ubated. Others perished 
in the snow, and others lurked for a time in the recedes 
of the mountains, under their chief Janavel, who carried 
on a partisan warfare until he was killed some years after. 

The news of the massacre of the Vaudois spread far and 
wide throughout Europe. The Protestant cantons of Swit- 
zerland, the Protector Cromwell, and the States of Holland, 
sent envoys to the duke of Savoy, to remonstrate in favour 
of the Vaudois. Cromwell sent Sir Samuel Morland, who 
collected numerous documents, and published them irrhis 
'History of the Evangelical Churches,' fol., 1658. Crom- 
well's Latin letters to the duke and other princes on the 
subject were written by Milton, who in one of his sonnets 
has feelingly lamented the cruelties committed against the 
Vaudois. Subscriptions were made in England and other 
countries for the survivors. At last, at Cromwell's request, 
Louir XIV. offered his mediation, which the duke accepted, 
and a convention was concluded in August of the same 
year, 1655, at Pinerolo, which then belonged to France, by 
which a general amnesty was granted, and the Vaudois 
were allowed to remain on the let! bank of the Pclice 
within certain fixed boundaries, and to have the exercise 
of their religion, but at the same time it was agreed that 
the Roman Catholic worship should be performed in the 
same villages, and Catholic missionaries be sent to preach 
there, but no Vaudois should be constrained to become a 
Roman Catholic, and no girl under ten, and no boy under 
twelve years of age, should be taken from their parents. 
This convention was signed by Jean Leger and other Vau- 
dois pastors. But alter some ye are new complaints and 
disputes broke out, which Count Bagnolo, the governor of 
the province, wanted to settle in an arbitrary manner. 
Fresh resistance and a new persecution took place in 
1663 and 1664, followed by a new edict of the duke, by 
which the Vaudois were forbidden performing their wor- 
ship in the village of S. Giovanni. Jean Leger emigrated, 
and visited various countries, urging the claims of the 
- Vaudois and collecting sulwcriptious tor them. He was 
at last appointed minister of the Walloon Church at I*oy- 
den. where he died. (Botta, b. xxv.) 

Victor Amadeus ft. succeeded Charles Emmanuel, and 
took the reins of government at the end of 1684, being then 
eighteen years of age. Piedmont was then the humble 
ally of the imperious Louis XIV., who about this time re- 
solved to abolish Protestantism in France by the revoca- 
tion of the Wit dc Nantes, and he ordered Victor Ama- 
deus to do the same with regard to the Vaudois. After 
jomc demur the duke was induced to submit, and in Janu- 



ary, 1686, he issued an edict ordering the YahU , 
to abjure their tenets within fifteen da)s or L.r 
country. Driven to desiMiir, the Vaudois deUm-i 
resist. They were attacked on one side I) tl* I 
troops, and on the other by those of Louis \T 
minded by Catinat. After a gallant struggle tk V| 
were overpowered, and the survivors were obli^ii | 
nut unconditionally. Their whole property v,i- o 
cated, and given to Roman Catliolic colonists t! . w 
habitants with their families takitig their deparra 
Switzerland. Those who had been taken pmona 
distributed in various prisons, in which a nmki d 
died. At the end of six months there were "JUW'A. 
at the intercession of the Protestant ambassador, 
were released, and followed the rest to SwitrnL- 
they met with kind hospitality. At the eiji: 
three years, a band of 800 of these emigrants 
command of one of their pastors, Henry Ana nj 
took one of the most daring and romantic ei 
attempted by men. In August, 1689, Arnau 
assembled secretly betw een Rolle and Nyor in tlx 
Vaud, seized some boats, crossed the Lemaii hit, 
at Yvoire in Savoy, marched across Savoy by I 
Sallcuchc before troops could be asscmbku 
then crossing a high offset of the Alps, damMtu 
valley of the Lsere, and from thence over Mont' 
the banks of the Dora above Susa, where they !>. 
way through a body of French troops which diiftJ 
passage, and found themselves once more on Uu | 
their native district. French garrisons mixed id 
montesc troops occupied the valley of Lucerte; 
crossed the Col di Giuliano, driving the eaeroy 
and took Bobbio, which was plundered. But lr 
being sent agaiust them, tlie Vaudois turned ir.tu 
nesses of the valley of San Martino, and carried Ml 
warfare duriug the whole winter until the follow 
16U0, w hen, luckily for the Vaudois, an open r 
place between Louis XIV. and Victor Auiadt; 
mediately issued an edict of amnesty to the MS 
full leave to all those who had emigrated to rttuffl 
homes, with the free exercise of tlieir religion i> 
He released those who were still in prison, and u> 
clothed and furnished with other necessaries •* 
them that it was the king of France who had btei 
author of their calamities. It is more thau sUH ' 
the court of Turin, foreseeing the rupture w ith J 
not oppose the return of Arnaud's column sostit 
it might. In the war that followed, the \»* 
among the best defenders of Piedmont against 1-* 
V ictor Amadeus himself at one time took rtiup 
valleys, and after the victory of Turin, in 1706, Ik 
ledged their services in a proclamation. ,Bo' ,fc \ 
xxxii.) Arnaud has written an account of hu«i 
entitled * Histoire de la glorieuse RentreedesW 
leurs Vallees,' 1710, which he dedicated to Quwi 
England. This book is become very scarce. ^ 

In 1713, by an agreement between Lou> - 
Victor Amadeus, the valley of Prageli on the "i'i* 
was given up to the latter in excliangc lor wt 
Barcelonetta, and it was made a condition mj* 
the Roman Catholic religion should be ffCM 
forced in that valley. Accordingly Victor 
1721 forbade their religious meetings, andordere 
have their children brought up in the t»UKW 
nion. Remonstrances were made by the , 
but to no effect, and the valley of Prageli, 
were once six Vaudois churches, has not rd^" 11 " 
family of that communion. 

Tins was the last persecution against the } ^ ^ 
however remained subject to various dissb'liUe' 
used to several vexations, which are detai eu i > 
first excursion, p. 116, and in the second. f- Ji 



poti 

lllS II I ^% V AVUI OA* 'I i . J ' - J, l' 1 . C*l 114 HI L1JV. — a < 

We have heard it stated, though we cannot say ' 
that some of those disabilities nave been " n £ e *^ 
the present king, Carlo Alberto, especially tna ' /' 
eluded the Vaudois from hearing officers' <-* o01Iul * vU| 
army, although they were hound to serve W J'"V- ' ^ 
In the wars of the French revolution u|* ]^ 
niaincd loyal to their sovereign, and bravet} »£• 1;i 
years the mountain-passes through which ^.jam 
threatened to invade the valley of the l\ tttu 4 
they reached, but not on this ride. In Jw* 1 " 
Victor Amadeus 111. published an ordmM*' 3 
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acknowledging the constant and distinguished proofs 
■\r attachment and fidelity, he promised to redress 
il (^rie varices, among others, that of taking away of 
en of the Vaudois, with the view of obliging them to 
ce the Roman Catholic religion. He forbade the 
.•o, and ordered those who had been so taken away 
restored. 'Those who at the prescribed age, girls at 
id boys at twelve, voluntarily enter the hospital of 
jlo, must be under the direction of ecclesiastical 
s ; but no difficulty will be made in permitting the 
Is to see their children under proper precautions.' 
ten Bonaparte annexed Piedmont to France, he 
J the Vaudois on a footing of equality with their 
,n Catholic countrymen, and assigned funds for the 
irt of their clergy." At the restoration in 1814 the 
uis were again placed under their former disabilities, 
hose who had purchased land beyond the limits of 
valleys were obliged to sell it to Roman Catholics. 
; Charles Felix, who succeeded to the throne in 1821, 
«1 some more indulgence towards the Vaudois: he 
them permission to purchase a hovise and land in the 
mine of J.a Tone for the establishment of an hospital 
e sick, the disabled, aud the aged of their population, 
noney required was raised by subscriptions in Eng- 
Pru^aia, Holland, Switierland, and other countries, 
t-m peror Alexander of Russia contributed 4000 francs, 
cmmar-school has also been established at Pomaretto, 
another at La Torre. In short, things look a little 
iter for the poor inoffensive Vaudois, whose moral 
ioter, peculiar position, and prospects have been ex- 
ed in a very interesting aspect by several English tra- 
rs since the peace, especially by the Rev. W. S. Gilly. 
YULTS. [Tombs.] 

U7QUEMN. NICOLAS - LOUIS, a distinguished 
irh analytical chemist, was born about the middle of 
kst century, of parents in an humble station in Nor- 
idy. Kourcroy, accidentally meeting with him, was so 
•h pleased with his quickness and integrity, that he 
I him to Paris and made him superintendent of his 
jratury, in which he speedily became an expert experi- 
atcr, and on many occasions which were acknowledged, 
prnbably on some which were not, he performed ex- 
igents published by Foureroy. 

!e was a professor of chemistry in Paris, and eventually 
uae chemist to the School of Mines, and a member 
he Institute. He was extremely industrious, and has 
iulied many memoirs on mineral, vegetable, and animal 
)*i» : in performing his varied researches, he not only 
roved the methods of analysis previously in use. but 
discovered some elementary bodies, of which the 
f and most remarkable were chromium, existing in the 
lead of Siberia, as an acid combined with oxide of 
. and glucina, a new earth, or rather metallic oxide, 
:h he found in the emerald and beryl. The discovery 
arnmium has been of vast importance to the arts ; for 
mg been since found in enormous quantity combined 
i iron, and in various parts of the earth, it has been 
■nsively used in the state of oxide for giving a green 
>ur to porcelain, aud chromic acid combined with oxide 
ead, forming chromate of lead, is a fine yellow pig- 
it. 

auquelin died in 1829, at an advanced age : his cha- 
er and conduct were most excellent and exemplary, 
lie passed through the bloody stages of the French 
jintion uncontaminated by its violence or vices. 
AUV1LUERS, JEAN FRANCOIS, a French scholar, 
i born, in 1737, at Noyers in Burgundy, and received a 
eful education from his father Jean Vauvilliers, a 
o!ar of considerable merit. Jean Francois had sc arcely 
.shed his studies when he was appointed one of the 
ranatu of the Royal Library at Paris, and in 17WJ he 
z:iaw professor of Greek in the College de France. After 
ring distinguished himself by several works on Greek 
ttatare and history, he was elected, in 1782, a member of 
t Academy of Inscriptions. The storm of the Revolution 
mod him "away from his learned pursuits. He was sue- 
lively president of the quarter of St. Genevieve at 
im. first ' depute suppliant ' of Paris in the assembly of 
e ctats jjeuentux. president of the communauii', lieute- 
mt to tlu maire of Paris, and lastly, ' prevot des mar- 
auds/in which capacity he had the care of the pro- 
siotu neressary fiir ,nt ' s«Ppl)' ° f,he capital. The people 
\\m at that time believed that it was the secret inten- 



tion of the court to starve them, and they opposed by 
armed force the export of provisions from the capital intc 
the piovinces. Vauvilliers acted in these cases with great 
energy, and he more than once succeeded in making the 
mob "dcsUt from their predatory disturbances. In hu 
political opinions he was rather royalist ; he supported the 
proposition of Brissot for the abolition of slavery in the 
colonics, but he also defended the rights of the Roman 
Catholic church. When he was summoned to take the 
oath of allegiance to the new democratic system, Vauvil- 
liers declined taking it, laid down his professorship in the 
College dc France, and afterwards justified himself in a 
pamphlet, ' Questions sur les Sermens, en partic ulier sur 
cehn de Haine a la RoyautcV He was arrested by order of 
the revolutionary committee, but he obtained his liberation, 
and then became a member of the council of the Five 
Hundred. He published several pamphlets on political 
questions, and expressed his opinions with so little reserve, 
that he was at last sentenced to deportation, in September, 
1797. However he escaped to Switzerland, and afterwards 
went to Russia, whither he was invited by the emperor 
Paul. The Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg elected 
Vauvilliers a member. He died at St. Petersburg on the 
23rd of July, 1801. 

Y'auvilliors is the author of numerous works and trea- 
tises, partly on Greek literature, and partly on modern 
politics, legislation, and administration. The most impor- 
tant among them are, 1, • Essais sur Pindare, rontenant 
une Traduction de quelques Odes de ce Poete,' &.C., Paris. 
1772, 12mo. ; 2, 4 Examen Historique et Politique du 
Gouvernement de Spnrtc,' Paris, 1709, 12mo. ; 3, A num- 
ber of papers concerning the MSS. of Pindar, /Kschylus, 
and Sophocles, in the • Notices et Extraits ;' 4, An edition 
of Sophocles, which had been prepared by Canperonnier. 
It contains some notes and a preface by Vauvilliers. Paris, 
1781, 2 vols. 4to. His notes are severely attacked by 
Bnmck ; but Harlcss, in Fabricius's ' Bibuotheca Gr»ca," 
speaks highly of their merit. 

(Querard, Ln France Lilt era ire, where a complete list of 
his works is given ; BingruiJiie Universelle ; Fabricins, 
Biblioth. Grrrc., ii., p. 224. ) 

VAVASSOR, VALVASSOR, a term applied in the 
antient records of England, Scotland, France, Lomhardy, 
and Aragon, to persons holding fiefs not immediately 
under the king or other persons possessing jura regalia as 
the duke of Normandy, the earl of Chester, or the bishop 
of Durham 1, but under some intermediate lord. It appears 
also, that to constitute a vavassory, it was necessary 
that the party should have subordinate freeholder, as 
vassals holding of his vavassory. i Wilkins, Leges Aug/., 
247 ; Bracton, !i b, 6, 93 b ; Ducange.1 In England 
vavassories were generally held by knights' service ; but 
in Nonnandy. besides the franches vavassories or \a\as- 
soritts nobles, there were socage vavassories held by the rent 
of a rose, a spur, or a glove, and also vurassoriis vilaines. 
The possessors of these inferior vavassories were some- 
times called 1 valvassins.' 

Vavassors are twice mentioned in Domesday, pp. r>3 
and 1409; and in the laws of William the Conqueror, the 
relief due from a vavassor to his liege lonl is described. 
(Kelham, 40.) A charter of Henry I. directs that pleas of 
the division of land between the vavassors of two different 
lords be determined in the county court. In the great 
Roll of the Pipe of 31 Hen. I., lately published, mention 
is made of the vavassors belonging to the barony of the 
archbishop of York. In the laws of Henry II. the juris- 
diction of vavassors is specified. Madox (liaronia An git- 
cana, note, p. 133), sets out a writ in which that prince 
requires the residence or constant attendance of all barons 
and vavasftors, who owe service of castle-guard at Rock- 
ingham castle. Francis de Bohun, in the time of Richard I., 
was seised of two honours, one that of Bohun in Normandy, 
which he held of the king, as duke jrr baronium, the 
other in England, consisting of the minor of Pontes, Sec, 
in Sussex, which he held in vavnsseriii. {Abbrrr. P/ae., 
in Do no Cap. ll'estm. 88.) In the next reign Alice Brie- 
wiere claimed Plimtree in Devon, and Depewoi th in Somer- 
set and Dorset, assigned to her by her late husband Roger 
de Pole, on the day he set out for Jerusalem, for the full 
third part of three vavassories, viz., for t tie vavassories of 
the earl of Salisbury, the earl of Vernon, and of the vavas- 
sory of Earl William de Bohun (/A.. Gl b. ). In the close rolls 
of 4 H. III. is a writ to the sheriff of Wiltshire, directum 
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him to give seisin to W. Mandevill, R. Maudut, W. Comyn, 
and W. de Fontibus of three vavassories of the fee of the 
Earl of Clare, belonging to the barony of Funtell v Fonthill), 
which barony Andrew Gifi'ard had, with the assent of King 
John, resigned to those persons as the right heirs (presump- 
tive) of the barony, reserving the vavassories, which vavas- 
sories would appear to have been seized into the king's 
lands upon the death of f JifTard under the advice of the 
crown lawyer*, the council of the minor king being after- 
wards of opinion that such seizure ought not to have been 
made. Here, vavassories held of the honour of Clare 
appear to have become in some way annexed to a barony 
held of the crown. In the record and process of the 
renunciation of Richard II., that prince absolves all dukes, 
marquesses, earls, barons, knights, vussals, and vaca&tors, 
and other his liege-men, from their oaths of fidelity ^3 Hot. 
Pari., 41G) ; and about the same period Chaucer, after 
describing his Franklin, says, 

' W'»» nowht'rv iwiche a wotttiy rarotovr,' 

From this time we lose sight of the Knglish vavassor. 
Numerous subseigniories however still exist, the owners of 
which, though not so designated, are in truth vavassors. 
From the inalienable quality of the Duchy of Cornwall, 
many manors in Devonshire and Cornwall are held, though 
the name is no longer continued, as va\as&ories of the 
duchy : of which there are many in the former county, 
holden of the duchy honour of Bradninch. 

The breaking up of the old feudal baronies, and the 
frequent forfeitures incurred by those who held immedi- 
ately of the crown, brought the great and many of the 
lesser vavassors into the position of immediate tenants to the 
crown. But as the extinction of vavassories was gradual, 
no new class of crown tenants arose, as w as the case in Ger- 
many where the disappearance of the dukedoms of Suabia 
and Franconia (caused by the extinction of the House of 
Hohenstnuflen in the person of Conradin, beheaded upon 
the failure of his attempt to recover the kingdom of 
Naples from Charles of AnjmO, gave rise to a new order 
in the state, namely, the immediate chivalry (noblesse im- 
mediate ) of the empire, the reichsritterscliaft, a body now 
mediatised by the Congress of Vienna. 

When James I., imitating the practice of France, intro- 
duced hereditary titles without peerages, a proposal for 
giving to the new order the designation of vavassors was 
rejected, and the novel but more appropriate title of 
Baronet was adopted. 

(Terrien. Cuut. de Xormaudie ; Testa de AW/'//, 1GG a ; 
Seldens Titles of Honour, 513, 520 ; Cragii Jus Feud., 
100, 141 ; Manning's Serriens ad Legem, 185, 291 a.1 

VECCHI, GIOVANNI DE*. a distinguished Italian 
painter, born at Borgo San Sepolcro, in 1530. He was 
the scholar of Raflaellino del Colle, and pointed in oil and 
in fresco. His works are very numerous in the churches 
of Rome and its vicinity : he made the cartoons for the 
two great mosaics of the evangelists Luke and John in St. 
Peters on the Vatican. He died in 1C14. His portrait is 
in the Academy of St. Luke at Rome. (.Bagliont, Vita di 
Pit tori, &c.) 

VE'CCHIA, PIETRO, a distinguished painter of the 
Venetian school, was born at Venice in 1GO.J. He waa the 
scholar of Alcssandro Varotari, but painted in a different 
style. His real name appears to have been Mattoni, and 
he Required the name of Vecchia from his ability for imi- 
tating and restoring old prclures. Vecchia painted many 
pictures so exactly in the style of Giorgione. that it is 
almost impossible to decide between the works of these 

{minters: he painted also some pictures in the styles of 
'ordenone and Titian. He made the designs of many of 
the mosaics in the church of San Marco at Venice, Lut 
hi* easel pictures were generally of inferior subjects, and 
his talent was more for the ludicrous than the serious. 
Some of his efforts in illustration of the Passion of Christ 
were signal failures, as regards a proper feeling for the 
subject. His touch was bold, his drawing and colouring 
excellent, and some of his cfleets of light and shade strik- 
ingly powerful and masterly. He died at Venice in 1078. 
lLai'm, Storm Pittorica, &0.) 

VECE'LLIO, TIZIA'NO, commonly called TITIAN, 
one of the greatest painters of modern times, was born at 
Capo del Cadore, a small place on the river Piavc in the 
Venetian state, in 1477, or in 14HO, according to the most 
received account. He was of the antient family of Ve- 
cellio, of which was San Tuiano. bishop of Uderzo. At 



the age of about ten young Titian was sent hyli> ',: 
to Venice to an uncle, to be placed with some cm:- 
painter. He was first placed w ith Sebastiauo Zuci J 
shortly afterwards with Gentile Bellini, whom knur 
also soon left for Giovanni his brother, the inert n: ~. 
painter of his time at Venice. Titian soon • 
master. His early works, in themselves r xtrsoreirin ? 
infinitely more so when compared with the acukj 
leading artists of Venice of his time. His ea<rH fc-n 
are finished with remarkable care, drawn in evk 
taste, and some of his pictures rival the worh \ 
Dutch and old German artists in finish : ihere u v\ 
galley of Dresden a picture of the Tribute Mom ,"d 
description. The great improvement in the t 
Titian upon those of Giovanni Bellini and his u-tV'-i 
in a great degree derived from the works of Gia-^ i 
CastelFranco, who had appropriated much of thnijH 
Lionardo da Vinci. Giorgione was two years fte ot 
of Titian, and their works w ere so much alike t!s '» 
could not always be distinguished ; but the merit of •> 
ducing the new style into Venice belongs to Ginr- 
These two painters were fellow-pupils, and for 
friends, until, upon an occasion when Titian va.upjr.-s 
or Giorgione employed him, to assist him in suxc ftn* 
for the new Fondaco de' Tedeschi : German «Brta( 
the portion executed by Titian was preferred to tot 
Giorgione by some of his ow n friends, and ajtikfl^cs 
between them. 

At the death of Giovanni Bellini in iSftltfeV 
employed by the state to complete a w oris in trw Sri i 
Gran Consiglio of the Homage of Frederic Bubr*J " 
Pope Alexander III., which hp had left unfirr^W**" 
completed the picture, but he made many alfrtrt 
it ; the senate was however so well satisfied withtr/^ • 
that they presented him with the office of h 
w ith a salary of about 300 crow ns per annum, bj ^ 
was obliged to paint for eight crown* the p* 1 "-'" 
even - doge created in his time, to be placed iniiit;** 
of St. Mark. He painted by virtue of this plarr ft ■ ;* 
traits of Pietro Lando, Francesco Donato. M»«" 
Trevisano, and the Venieri : he was unable to r^" 
portraits of the last two doges of his lime on acr.f' 
the infirmities of age. 

In 1514 Titian jiainted his Bacchus and Arisdrta 
other Bacchanalian and similar works in the p 5 * 
Alfonso I., duke of Fcrrara. which display his ™ , ' r ^" ) 
power of seeing and imitating nature* to a nT -'**!| 
degree. It w as upon a door in an apart ment^ of U^'* 



that he painted his celebrated picture of 
Money noticed above : it represents a prrarisff 
Christ a piece of money, who appears to be a*k*£ * 
the question, ' Whose is this image and siper**^ 
The figures are half-length and of the natural k» 9 
painted also at the same time the portrait of 
with his hand resting upon a cannon, and on< •• 
Signora Laura, who afterwards was married to ' j| 
All these pictures are amongst Titian's finest , 
Michelangelo, when he first saw the dnke's P^*',^ 
said to have exclaimed, • Titian alone is worth ' 
name of a pai»ter.' Titian became acquainted at tm 
with Ariosto. and painted his portrait. The port 1 
ments the painter in his 'Orlando Furioso' (c.JW"- 

' ButUno, K'lfarl, Ti H hi, rh'onnm ( 
Nod mm ('adore, che qnci VetirxU • Urtiio* 

In 151G, shortly after he returned from Ferr^ * 
Venice, he painted in oil his very celebrated P'*™*^, 
Assumption of the Virgin, for the great altarof tny ^ 
of Santa Maria gloriosa de' Frari : it is now in 
demy of the Fine Arts at Venice. This pjrt<> rf * 
large, and the figures are larger than life: '. n ™ ^ 
part is God the Father between two angels: m 1 ^ ..^ 
the Virgin ascending, accompanied by angels; «r» ; , 
ground are the twelve apostles witnessing the n"" r ^ 
is certainly one of the finest pictures in the work?, 
in composition and design, and in colouring * j , 
Titian never surpassed it in these respfrts Jf 
his later works yet he was only thirty-six ' 
when he painted it. 

This and the works Titian painted at Ferrart » ^ 
his reputation, that he was invited by I*o ' ' 
Kaphael also entreated him to make the j*^ r 
deaths however of the pope and Raphael. !" ,1.'^ < 
an end for a time to the project. He was BlW" 
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it the same lime by Francis I., whose portrait he 
ted, to France; an invitation which he showed no dis- 
tion to accept. 

i 1528 he painted his celebrated picture of St. Peter 
t vr, lor the chapel of that saint, in the church of SS. 
. anni e Paolo. This work has been extravagantly 
M_>d by many critics, both for its arrangement and cx- 
1011 ; the landscape is particularly excellent. Algarotti 
. it a picture without a fault : its general truth and 
rarancc of icality are not its least remarkable proper- 

This picture, as well as the Assumption already 
tinned, are painted in a much freer style than Titian* 
er works. Aretin wrote in 153G a letter to Tribolo, 
sculptor, in praise of the St. Peter Martyr, by which 
earn that this sculptor and Ucnvennto Cellini were 
igly impressed with its extraordinary excellence. It 
It 10iJ feet high, by nearly 10 wide, was painted upon 
il, but was transferred to canvas by m. Haquin, at 
s, in 1~0<J, whither it had been taken with many other 
works: it was sent back to Venice in 1815. It has 
Q engraved by Martin Rota, V. Lefevrc, and II. Laurent, 
i consequence of the St. Peter Martyr, Titian received 
tinmission to paint the Victory of t lie Venetians' over 
Janissaries in the great council-chamber at Venice, 
.h was considered the best picture there: it perished 
ire, but there is a print of it by Fontana. Another 
brated picture which Titian painted about the same 
• w as his St. Sebastian, for the church of San Nicolo de' 
i, at Venice, but now in the Vatican at Rome. This 
k also has been the subject of much eulogy, especially 
t., colouring: it has been engraved by Lcfcvre. 
otwithstanding Titian's great reputation, he lived in a 

humble way until he obtained, through his friend 
tin, the notice and the patronage of the emperor Charles 
In 1530 Charles sent for him to Bologna to paint his 
rait : lie painted tliat of Ippolito de' Medici at the same 
e, besides portraits of many other distinguished person- 

and he received also several other commissions from 
tmpcror. Titian went from Bologna to Mantua with 
I Thike Kredenco Gonzaga, for w hom he executed many 
>rks; amongst them eleven of the twelve Casars. Do- 
tun painted by Bernardino Campi : they were lo»t 
JfvWat trie plundering of Mantua, but they have been 
en copied. In 1532 Titian went again to Bologna, and 
ated the emperor a second time: about this time also 
appears to have accompanied Charles into Spain, and 
tamed there three years, during which time he executed 
i} celebrated works ; but there will be occasion to men- 

i this subject lower down. In 1530 also Titian appears 
iave met Cliarles at Asti, after his return from Africa. 

n 1537 he painted for the church of Santa Maria degl' 
;e]i, at Murano, an Annunciation, which was rejected 
ircount of the price, 5O0 crowns (about 100 guineas i; 
he presented the picture to Charles V., who sent him 

ii crowns in return. In 1541 he painted the Descent of 
Holy Ghost upon the Apostles for the altar of the 

rch of Santo Spirito ; and three others, in oil, for the 
ins. the Sacrifice of Abraham, David and Goliah, and 
Death of Abel. Copies were afterwards substituted 
these works, which were removed to Santa Maria della 
ute ; and in 1543 he painted a picture of the Virgin 
I San Tiziano for his native place, in which he intro- 
cd his own portrait. In the same year he was invited 
Pope Paul III. to Bologna, and painted his portrait 
re, a celebrated picture, with which the pope was so 
c.h phased, tliat he requested Titian to go with him to 
nie ; but the painter was obliged to decline, on account 
an engagement with the duke of Urbino, for whom he 
ated several pictures. 

K letter from Aretin to Titian, of the year 1545, shows 
fthtt great favour Titian stood with the government of 
nice: it speaks of his large pension, and the many 
pu>ts from which he was exempted. In the same year 
;rewas a false report of his death, which appears to 
ve dl-tre^ed the emperor, from a letter which Titian 
m»elf wrote to Charles to contradict it. In this year also 
hail visited Rome, and painted Paul III. again, with the 
It dim] Farnese and Duke Oetavio Famese in one group, 
orthcote terms this picture one of the finest examples 
portrait in the world; and he relates that he and Fuseh 
w it together at Capo di Monte, at Naples, and the 
Iter exclaimed upon seeing it, 'Tliat is true history.' 
Aretin writ* several letters to Titian whilst he was al 



I Rome, one of which, dated October, 1545, he finishes by 

requesting him not to be so lost in contemplation of the 
Last Judgment, in the Sisline chapel, a* to forget to make 
haste back, and be absent from him and Sansovino all the 
winter. Michael Angelo visited Titian with Va»nri in the 
Belvedere, whilst he was painting a picture of Jupiter and 
Dana?, and Vasari says he praised the picture very much 
in the presence of Titian: and he afterwards spoke very 
highly of his colouring and execution; but he observed! 
that it was a pity that the Venetian painters had not a 
better mode of study, and were not early initialed in sound 

Erinciples of drawing; and he added, that if Titian had 
een as much assisted by art as he was by nature, uoth'un; 
could surpass him. 

Titian is said to have made only a short stay in Rome : 
and he visited Florence on his return In Venic e : yet, 
according to Vasari, he must have remained in Home until 
1547 ; for that writer says that, after the death of Sebastian 
del Piombo, in 1547, Pope Paul III. offered his office of 
keeper of the seals of lead to Titian, which however Titian 
declined. Late in this year he was invited by the einpeior 
to Augsburg, whither he went in the beginning of 15 IS. 
In 1550 he went again to Charles to Augsburg, and in 
1553 is said to have accompanied him into Spam, where, 
according to some accounts, he remained three years, but 
this is certainly incorrect. It was at Barcelona that 
Cliarles created Titian count palatine of the empire and 
made him knight of the order of St. Iago. In the patent 
of nobility given at Barcelona, as Ridolfi says, in 1553, 
which ought probably to be 1535, Titian is styled be- 
sides count palatine, knight, and count of the sac red 
Lateran palace, and of the imperial court and consistory. 
Charles left Barcelona in 1542, and did not return until 
1550 : for this reason Bermudez concludes that 1553 in 
Ridolfi has originated from an error of the enpybj for 
1535. Bermudez supposes that Titian left Spain in May, 
1535, when Cliarles went to Africa, and that he went to 
that country in 1532, after he painted Charles lor a 
second time at Bologna. Titian painted several works 
in Spain; but of those which were in the ro\al gal- 
leries it is not exactly known which were painted in Spain) 
or which were sent there from Italy, both to Charles 
and to Philip, or which were purchased after the death of 
Titian. There are however in Spain several of Titian's 
masterpieces : a Sleeping Venus, ' a matchless deity," as 
Cumberland terms it, which was saved from the conflagra- 
tion of the Prado, in the time of Philips V., by which se veral 
of Titian's and other valuable pictures were destroyed ; also 
two celebrated groups from the Ludovisi palace "at Koine, 
one of Bacchanals, the other of Cupids: a Last Supper In 
the refectory of the Kscurial, painted for Philip II. ; Christ 
in the Garden, and St. Margaret with the Dragon. The 
Last Supper was sent by Titian to Philip in 1554 ; and in 
an accompanying letter he states that he had been occ upied 
seven years over it, during which time, to use his own 
words, "he had laboured almost continually upon it : this it 
another testimony that Titian was not in Spain so late as 
1553 and the following years. In this letter Titian com- 
dains of the irregularity with which two grants made to 
lim by the emperor, in 1541 and 154S, were paid, amount- 
ing to 400 crowns per annum. Philip answered it in 
155H, and gave peremptory orders that the sums should 
be duly paid, with the following admonition, in his own. 
handwriting, to the governor of Milan : 'You know how 
I am interested in this order, as it affects Titian ; comply 
with it therefore in such a manner as to give me no occa- 
sion to repeat it.' These 400 crowns, together with the 
300 granted by the state, were alone sufficient to support 
Titian in a comfortable manner ; and the income derived 
from his works alone enabled him to live in great affluence : 
his house was a place of resort to the nobles of Venice. He 
painted many pictures for Philip. In a tetter addressed by 
Titian to Philip, shortly after Philip married Queen Mary 
of England, Titian mentions a Venus and Adoni*. whic h 
he sent him at the same time, also a Dante, which he had 
previously sent, and a Perseus and Andromeda, and a 
Medea and Jason, which he was nl>out to send ; likewise a 
religious piece, which he had had ten years m hand. He 
does not name this religious piece ; hut about this time he 
painted his celebrated picture of tbe Martyrdom of San 
Lorenzo for Philip IL : it is a night scene, and the whole 
Ih'ht of the picture is from the tire, two torches, and a lay 
of light from heaven. In this picture, though he was then 
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old, Titian has disp'ayed a power of composition and design 
equal to his colouring, and has much surpassed even* other 
master who has painted this subject : he repeated the pic- 
ture, with some slight alterations in the background, for 
the church of the Jesuits at Venice. The Spanish picture 
has been engraved by C. Cort, and the Venetian by J. J. 
Oortman. Titian often repeated his pictures; but the 
principal part of the copies were painted by his scholars: 
ne finished them only, but he generally introduced some 
alterations in the backgrounds. 

In 1500 Vasari visited Titian, and, although he was 
then 80 years of ace, he found him with his pencil in 
his hand, and derived great pleasure from his conversation. 
The pencil of Titian however was active for still ten years, 
although the pictures he produced at this time were not 
calculated to add to his reputation : they are extremely 
careless and slight in their execution. He died of the 
plague in 1570, aged 90, with the reputation of the 
greatest colourist and one of the greatest painters that 
ever lived ; and having himself enjoyed a European fame 
for upwards of seventy years : he was buried, by express 
permission of the senate (which, as he died of the plague, 
was necessary), without pomp in the church of .Santa 
Maria gloriosa de' Frari, where his famous picture of the 
Assumption of the Virgin stood before it was removed to 
the Academy ; 4>ut no monument has yet been raised to 
him, though a splendid one was projected in Canova's time. 

Much lias been said by the Florentines, and some recent 
critics of different schools, in disparagement of the design 
of Titian ; yet, as far as regards propriety of design, there 
can be no comparison between the earlier and best works 
of Titian and those of the anatomical school of Florence 
in the latter half of the sixteenth century. In the works 
of Titian there is no ostentation of any kind whatever; 
no artifice. In composition, in design, in chiaroscuro, 
and in colouring, he sought truth only, and that according 
to his own perception of it. It is generally allowed that 
for the pictorial imitation of nature, without any addition 
or selection, Titian has surpassed all the other great 
painters of Italy ; but in invention, composition, and 
design he was very inferior to many of the great painters 
of Rome and of Florence ; yet in design he has had no 
superior in the Venetian school. His works are purely 
historical, or simple pictures of recorded facts, and he is 
said to have always painted from nature. It is in colour- 
ing that Titian is pre-eminent : the same grandeur of colour 
and effect characterise everything that he painted — 
whether in the figure, in the landscape, in the draperies, 
or in other accessories. His chiaroscuro is true, because 
in his works it is a part of the colouring, but it never con- 
stitutes, as in some of the works of Correggio, an inde- 
pendent object. Titian's object appears, from his works, 
to have been to produce a faithful imitation of every 
appearance of nature in what he represented :— thus we find 
in all his best pictures that infinite variety of local tones 
which appear in nature. He was one of the first who com- 
menced the practice of glazing. He excelled in women 
and in children : his numerous venuses, as they are called, 
are well known : of these perhaps the most richly and 
transparently coloured is that at Dresden ; there is a dupli- 
cate of this picture in the Fitzwilliam Museum, at 
Cambridge. In his naked men he was not so successful : 
perhaps of these the best is his John the Baptist, in the 
Academy at Venice, formerly in the church of Santa 
Maria Magiriore. There are two other remarkable pictures 
by Titian in the collection of the Venetian Academy 
which have not been mentioned — a Presentation in the 
Temple and a Deposition from the Cross. The former, 
originally belonging to the eld church della Cariti, is an 
admirable example of Titian's simple and natural style of 
composition ; it contains many portraits : the latter is a 
remarkahle specimen of the surprising boldness of touch, 
yet truth and brilliancy of colouring, which distinguish 
the best of his latest works. 

There is no list of the w orks of Titian, and it would not 
be an easy task to make one. His portraits arc extremely 
numerous, and in this department lie is almost universally 
considered to have surpassed all other painters, not except- 
ing Vandyck, although this great painter was superior to 
Titian in many respects. There is at Windsor a picture 
said to be the portrait of Titian and Aretin, or some senator, 
by Titian, wluch cannot be too highly praised: it is cer- 
tainly, fcr colouring, cne of the first pictures in the world. 



There are several other admirable pieces by Titian hh;. 
land : two in the Bridgewater Gallery, of Act*-/: i* 
Calisto ; the Princess Eboli with Philip II., it CtcVi.. 
from the Orleans Gallery, the repetition of the Dr»L 
Venus mentioned above ; and the Cornaro Fur.. •. 
Northumberland House. There is also in the Looip- I 
Paris a remarkably fine picture for the compost 
colour, representing the Entombment of Christ: i» 
repetition of the picture of the same subject in tirVj. 
frini palace at Venice. 

Titian, Aretin, and Sansovino the architect. *e* pt 
friends, and were almost inseparable when it Y<« 
Titian painted Aretin several times ; he is aUosaid'. n 
painted several portraits of Ariosto, who was Ukf»»s 
friend: there is one in the Manfrini palace a!':; 
Considering Titian's great reputation, little u knex 
cerning his private life, but he appears to have Nr. l- 
amiable disposition and agreeable conversation: !* 
however to have been particularly susceptible of i;^ - 
He is said to have been even so jealous of hu on\ j!» 
Francesco Vecellio, that he induced him to give tp;n 
ing and to follow the occupation of a men-ten!., 
reputed jealousy of Tintoretto as a boy has been nu-V'r 
[Tintoretto.] 

His biographers Ridolfi and others relate tfven! a 
dotes showing his intimacy with Charles V.. irdl 
respect that the emperor had for him. l"ponrc-."a 
sion, when Charles was present, whilst be *u }"t*'^ 
Titian let his brush fall, and the emperor iter.-'- - ; 
picked it up and gave it to Titian, saying, 'Tiuii 
worthy of being served by Ca>sar' (' Titiano r 
servito da Cesnre'). Northcote the painter wrrfcili \t 
Titian, or, as some sav, got Hazlitt to write it 
' The Life of Titian, with Anecdotes of the V*i'.:\* 
Persons of his Time,' London, 1S30, 2 voli fc» •» 



book of pages is a mass of matter throw ' J » 
without judgment or arrangement, and it confab* •* 
inaccuracies and some contradictions. It corne r * 
reviews of Titian's life, which are distinct h& ' 
second review, ' from Ridolfi, Ticozzi, and others,' 
with ch. xxviii. or page 73 of the second volume.** 
better portion of the work, but does not appear j; r 
been written by the same hand that wrote the otw? 
tion. _ 
To be enabled to appreciate fully the power* oi ■* 
it is necessary to examine his works at Venice ; a/hr in» 
he is seen to most advantage in Madrid. \kw^ 
pven a kind of list of his public works in Spur. <» 
• Dictionary of Spanish Artists ;' he enumerates il<--* 
Titian's scholars were not very numerous: thebednr* 

di Tt:tf J ■* 



Bordone, Bonifazio Veneziano, Girolamo 



his son Orazio Vecellio. His imitators were bkct •- 
they include to a certain extent all the great t*u" J 



Venice of his time, who acquired a reputation cut* . j 
to his own. Titian is said to have engraved on co 
on wood 



to his own. Titian is said to have engraved on 

were several other painters of the taiuil; i 



Til ere 
Vecelli 



VECELLIO, FRANCESCO, the brother of 
was born at Cadorc, in 14KJ: commenced • 
painter, and imitated the style of his brother. I 
wards took to a military life, returned Hr&Sfl 
and then a>rain forsook it in 1531 for the hi* "i 5 



x 



chant, as is reported, bv the advice of Titian. 
to have been jealous of" him: he was a pai»t< ri , 
ability. There are several excellent pictures f) 
the '\ enetian state. He died in 1500. v, n l 

VECELLIO. ORA'ZIO, the son of Titian, 
Venice in 1515. He was an excellent portrait j ^ 
accompanied his father to Rome, and assist™ hif, ^ t 
of his works. Many of Orazio's portrait* are** 1 " , 
be attributed to his lather. He died at the ^ "j 
his father, in 1570, likewise of the plague. «"'• 
have wasted much money in the study °' ^ , 2,, f - 

Titian's property was inherited by hi* eld^ w , 
ponio Vecellio, a priest, who, according to ' l T " ( , 
squandered it away. Besides these two «*" 111 
daughter named Cornelia. . - ■ ,, & 

VECELLIO, MARCO, called Marco A T, *£ t 
the nephew of Titian, and was born atVepW? 4 V)" 
was a great favourite with Titian, painted ' n .* l j'?j| J 
and executed many good works. He died in V> . f 
I Vasari, f'ite dJ Ptttori, &c. ; Ridolfi. ^ ** 
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'■rtr, &c. ■ Zanetti, DefCa Pittunt J'rneziana, &c. ; 
. S/oria Pittoricti, Sec. ; Boschini, Pit (art} di Venrzia, 
Kiorillo, tieschichte der Mahlcrey, vol. ii. ; Northcote, 
>f Titian, &c. ; Berraudez, Diccionario Wsturico, Stc.) 
XHT. [Rhine.] 

It 'TOR (Carrier). The radius vector, in mathematics, 

r&dhu> which is carried round a fixed centre, and on 
1 a point moves, so that a curve is described by the 
ioed motion of the radius round the centre, and of the 

on the radius. [Coordinates.] 
IDA (from the Sanscrit root via, 'to know') means 
UH of all knowledge ; or, according to another ety- 
zy, the knowledge which contains the evidence of its 

within itself— that is, revelation. But this term, 
ugh in some instances it really implies the whole 
mg (the eigli'cen vidyas or sciences of the Hindus, 
leciallv applied to the four principal books of 

^acreu writings. These are the Rich, Yajush, Sftman, 
Atharvan'a. The Rlgvcda (from the radical rich, 'to 
*1 is intended to be read on occasions when enco- 
tic prayers and hymns to t he elemental deities are 
-ribed by the law ; the Yajush ( from yaj, ' to sacrifice ') 
es chiefly to oblations and sacrifices, and contains 
*• rs adapted for certain rites to be performed at the 
tnd change of the moon, and hvmns and direclions 
-cling oblations to the manes; the Sfunaveda con- 

songs of lyrical character to be recited with melody | 
the Atharvavcda, which is considered to be of later 

and is seldom included in the term ' the Vedas,' con- 
of various hymns and incantations, the greater part of 
■h are intended for" the destruction and perdition of 
aie*. To these books of their Scripture the Hindus nt- 

the greatest sanctity : they ascribe to them the highest 
piity, and state that BrahmA himself made them pro- 
l from his mouth, or that he milked them out from 

from air, and from the sun (Manu, i. 93), for the 

performance of the universal sacrifice. According to 

tndiUon they were coeval with creation, which had 
U taken place according to the laws of a pre-existing 
(Manu, tbid., 2h"! They were however scattered ; 
ne legends state that they were lost (Oj/. IjtI., p. 7. ; 
i it was not till after manv years that a Rlshi. or 'sage,* 
Hged them and gave them the form in which they now 
known. This arrangement procured to the editor the 
iv of Vyasa, 'the arranger.' He is said to have lived 
ut OOOO years ago ; hence his surname of Dwaparayana, 

ii, he who belongs to the second age, or yuga, of the 
ML Various sages assisted him in his labour, and 
n he had divided the whole of the fragments of the 
as into four parts, he taught them severally to four 
.•rent pupils. Payla learnt the Rlgveda, Vnis'am- 
uia was instnictcd in the Yajurveda, whilst the 
tan was taught to Jaimini, and Sumantu had to pro- 
gate the Atharvnn'a. However in the course of time 
pupils of these four sages altered some things in the 
.ngement of the several Yedas which had been handed 

n to them, and thereby they became founders of dif- 
nt schools, which are termed S'akli/is : these are very 
cierous, as mav be collected by the fact that there are 
less than a thousand Snkhas of the Saniaveda. But 

difference between these various schools of the Veda 
oloo is not material : it chiefly rests upon a mere 
isposition of the various hymns which constitute their 
ilntls. or collection of sacred songs, and has conse- 
•r.tly no influence on the doctrine which they contain. 
•Inch of these four Vedas is divided into two parts, the San- 
I and the Brflhman'a, the latter of which is a collection of 
■ecptsand maxims (Colebrooke, i. 12, note), or. according 
Jones's translation of 4 Mann,' iv. 100, of chapters on 
: attributes of God. Under the head of the Brahman's 
a Veda the Hindus comprehend also the various Upani- 
*J« which belong to it : these are of a more dogmatic 
aracter, and exhibit in a more comprehensive form the 
Ktnncs which are obscurely expressed in the fragments, 
Mch in tact are all that can be truly said to form an 
ruhnal Veda. The four Upavedas or subvedas, and the 
'.x Vrdangas or supplementary parts of the vedas, with 
he Upangas. or subordinate parts, constitute in great 
iwurethat kind of literature which enables one better to 
hderstand the tenor of the sacred Trayi (the name under 
nich thf three vedas are collectively understood : it 
wans Triad",. (Amarak, i., i. 5, 4 a.) 

The KToeda is the first in order, and its Sanhitii con- 
tin* mantnu, or prayers from various saints or RTshw to 



the elemental deities, who in the langungc of the vedas 
are called Devatas. The circumstance that the names of 
the RTohis of these mantras are generally preserved, and in 
some instances occur even in the text, would be quite suf- 
ficient to prove that these primaeval saints were them- 
selves the authors of these prayers; but the Hindus, 
jealous of the divine origin of their Scriptures, explain 
this by saying that the Rlshi, whose name is attached to 
one of the Mantras, was merely the first to whom the 
sacred words were either revealed, or bv whom their use 
and application were first discovered. This Veda, like the 
others, has an explanatory table of contents, which is 
called Anukraman i, and was composed by KatySyana • 
and it is in this table that the names of the authors of the 
hymns of the Rlgveda have been handed down with the 
V eda itself. 

The Devat&s seem to be as various and numerous as the 
authors of the prayers addressed to them, and their titles 
and functions give to the religion of the Vedas the cha- 
racter of an elemental worship. From the Sanhitii of this 
Veda it appears not unlikely that it was so: the invoca- 
tions which it contains are chiefly addressed to the deities 
of fire, of the firmament, of the winds, the seasons, the 
moon, the sun ; who are invited to be present at the sacri- 
fice, or appealed to for wealth, or for 1he granting or their 
several beneficial qualities. The Sanhitfl of this Veda 
contains many mantras which may truly he classed with 
some of the finest specimens of poetry we possess: but 
this praise cannot be extended to the composition of the 
greater part of them ; the praises and petitions are too 
little varied and rarely show signs of vigour of thought or 
felicity of diction. This however is only a proof of their 
high antiquity ; man had not yet shaken off the tram- 
mels of nature ; his individuality had not yet declared 
itself; hence the sometimes childish addresses to a 
deity of some element which was only considered in its 
nearest relation to those who pronounced them. Bharad- 
wfija's hymn to the morning dawn, which is extracted from 
the fifth book of this Sanhita, and was published hy Dr. 
Rosen in his ' Rigveda? Specimen,' is truly sublime, although 
the object of the invocation is only wealth. It opens with 
the following line, which in the original is magnificent : 
' The glowing rays of dawn rise like the golden waves of 
the ocean.' The request also is not pressed as it is in the 
second hymn of the first book. It is translated by Pro- 
fessor Wilson, in his ' Oxford lectures,' p. 10, and contains 
the following verse : ' Indra and Vayu, this juice has 
been prepared; come with benefits for us ; verily the liba- 
tion desires you ;* which is followed by a great number of 
lines of the same kind, and justifies the expression of the 
learned professor when he says that the short-sighted 
vanities of human desire alone constituted the sum of the 
Hindu's prayer. 

The RTgveda Sanhita contains in its third book the cele- 
brated GayatrT, which though repeated more than once in 
other vedas, appears to have originally belonged to the 
Rich, as it is admitted on all hands that Vis'wamitra was 
the Rlshi of the mantra where it occurs, and the other 
hymns of this sage all form part of this book. The follow- 
ing is the sacred line which it is enjoined should be re- 
peated without intermission, and is declared to be the most 
divine (Manu, ii. 77, 7%) ■ ' Let us meditate on the ador- 
able light of the divine ruler (Savitrl, 'the sun") ; may it 
guide our intellects.' The true interpretation of this pas- 
sage is given by Colebrooke (b**ays, i. 139, 140) ; but as 
it is entirely based upon the authority of a Hindu law- 
giver, who viewed the holy text in a very mysterious light, 
we own that the explanation offers more difliculties thon 
the original text ever can when taken in its natural sense. 
It is however of the greatest importance, and occurs in 
various forms in most of the works which constitute the 
body of Hindu theology. It is continually brought for- 
ward as a proof of the monotheism of the Vedas, and as 
such it may well be taken, since all the commentators 
agree that it is not the visible material sun which i* meant 
by the word SavitiY, but that divine light which illumines 
all, delights all, from which all proceed, to which all must 
return, and which alone can irradiate our intellects. (Sir 
W. Jones's Manu. p. 10; Colebrooke, i , p. \'M. ) Other 
hymns of this Sanhita give distinct indications of the 
belief in one God, and as such we would point out the one 
contained in the tenth chapter of the last book ; it i* trans- 
lated by Colebrooke {fowy, i, 33 \ and begins in I be fol- 
lowing manner : 'Then there was no entity nor nonentity; 
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solemn sacrifice which the pods performed with him as a 
victim, spring was the butter, summer the fuel, and sultry 
weather the oblation' (14). 'By that sacrifice the gods 
worshipped this victim : such were primeval duties ; and 
thus did they attain heaven, where former cods and mighty 
demigods abide' (v. 16). Compare with this the following 
passage from a hymn of the Rtgveda (x. 10):— 'That 
victim who was wove, with threads, on every side, and 
stretched by the labours of a hundred and one gods, the 
fathers, who wove and framed and placed the warp and 
woof, do worship. The Purusha (first male) spreads and 
encompasses this web, and displays it in this world and in 
heaven. When that antient sacrifice was completed, sages, 
and men, ami our progenitors were by him formed. View- 
ing with an observant mind this oblation, which primeval 
saints offered, I venerate them.' Now from this passage 
it is evident that Purushamedha does not mean the ' sa- 
crifice of man ;' but the 'oblation to the primeval male 
Purusha or VirSj,' in the same way that PitrTmedha means 
'sacrifice to the manes.' There is however no doubt that 
the belief in this self-immolation of Brahma or Nariiyan'a 
for the purpose of creating the world and for its benefit, 
as stated by commentators, gave rise to an imposing cere- 
mony for its commemoration. That this antient tradition 
of the Creator's having formed the universe, and all that is 
therein contained out of the different parts of his body, 
which were offered by him to himself, and though severed, 
yet encompassed by the irradiations of his soul, must have 
had a very deep root in the belief of the Hindus is clearly 
proved by their strict adherence to the division into castes, 
which, had it been but a political institution, could have 
never lasted so long. These also are distinctly stated and 
universally believed to have originated from a quadriparti- 
tion of the Creator when he had created himself, in full 
accordance with the eleventh verse of the hymn we have 
above quoted from the Sanhitfl of this Veda. This then 
may bo fairly taken as the origin of the two famous sacri- 
fices which have occupied our attention. By a false in- 
terpretation of the name, and this is but too frequently ti c 
case when old institutions fall into disuse, when the lan- 
guage in which they are prescribed is forgotten, and when 
the nations for which they were intended have suffered 
both physical and moral degradation, by putting a wrong 
const ruction on words which were plain enough when the 
good was understood and valued, the modern abominations 
of bloody sacrifices to KiJll, premeditated murder of men 
by Thugs, and the real sacrifice of a horse, may certainly 
have originated. We shall conclude with the following 
texts of the Veda:— 'The Purushamedha, the As'wa, and 
the Gomcdha, are symbolical sacrifices." ' O ye gods, we 
slaughter no victim, we use no sacrificial stake, we worship 
by the repetition of sacred verses.' (Sumaveda Sanhita, 
p. 32, v. 2.) 

Colebrookc (Ewriyj, vol. i., p. 56) translates a hymn 
belonging to the Vfljas'aneyt SanhitS, which relates to the 
creation, and is much in the same style of composition 
with those we have cited above. Another account of the 
same subject is given in the ViThad-Aran'yaka, an Upani- 
shad of this Veda, which also agrees with the notions 
contained in our extracts, with the exception that in this 
part of the White Yajush, Virflj appears at first as the 
Egoistic principle ; for 'when he was, and saw nothing but 
himself, he said " I am I." Therefore Ids name was Aham 
1.' Afterwards however he divides himself into two parts, 
or, in Ihe language of the Veda, ' he wished another; and 
instantly he became such as is man and woman in mutual 
embrace. He caused this, his own self, to fall into twain ; 
nnd thus became a husband and a wife.' He then pro- 
creates 1 lie whole world. This story is alluded to in Mann 
(book i.. v. 32 and 33), where Maun himself is stated to lie 
the offspring ; but there is a great deal of confusion in 
almost everything that relates to Hindu antiquities, and 
we must rest satisfied when we have succeeded in finding 
one general and fundamental notion. 

The Samaveda from the root *ho, convertible into .»#. 
and signifying ' to destroy :' the derivative is expounded 
as something 4 which destroys sin :' Colebr.) is second in 
order, though first in excellence, according to the Bha- 
gavad-Cita. A peculiar degree of holiness seems to be 
attached to it by the Hindus, although this would not 
appear from Mnnu (iv. 123 and 124". 'The KTgveda is 
held sacred to the gods; the Yajurveda relates to man- 
kind ; the Sfimaveda concerns the manes of ancestors, 
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and the sound of it raises therefore a notion of somrtlih;™. 
pure.' However, it is reasonable that this Veds shwVi^ 
a high place in the estimation of the Hindus, since it rr.nj 
relates to the Soma-yflga, or moon-plant m~.(- t 
which most of the hymns which constitute its Saa 1 ;] a 
directed to be sung. The principal subjects c< 
mantras are the praises of the deities, who art- wfft*i* 
honour the ceremony with their presence, and pny-ia 
the prosperity of the worshippers and those mi<a 
with them. There are also some invocations, uluits 
supposed to have the power of consecrating the irt 
which the oblation is cast ; and others, thesonn p 
which it principally consists. As we have hrthem 
fined ourselves to an analysis of the principal i 
Vedas, it seems proper that we should give an ir* f s 
the sacrifices to which they relate, and for tliii pn,-r 
shall submit an abstract of the description of the 
plant sacrifice in Dr. Stevenson's translation of fiv 
veda Sanhitit. To the Soma-ySga only the {* 
classes of Brahmans are admitted, f. r., those ill 
either the Rich, SAman, or Yajush; for the prrfKaf 
the Atharva-Vedi Brahmans being to destroy tw 
their presence would be inauspicious. In a 
night the moon-plant fsarcostcma viminalo' 

ucked up from the roots, not cut down, from the 
and on the top of a mountain, when the irur. 
i premna spinosa) must also be collected for kinfe 
sacred fire. When stripped of their leaves, the te> 
of these plants are to be laid on a cart drawn by to 
and brought to the house of the Yajandna, or 
of the sacrifice, at whose expense all the ceren 
performed for his own especial benefit. TncvlV 
then bruised by the Brahmans with stones, ta 
between two planks of wood, that the juice cii) I 
pressed. They are now placed with their exprew* 
over a goat's-hair strainer, sprinkled with Mlft 
squeezed by the fingers of the Brahmans. The jot' 
into the drona kalnsa, the receiving-vessel plareii 
when it is further mixed with clarified butter, 
the flour of a grain called by the Mahrattai w«v«* 
which the Sanscrit term is trin'adhanya or nfriri « 
now allowed to ferment till a spirit is formed. 
drawn off for oblation to the gods in a scoop • 
s'ruch, and in a ladle called chamasa, for censur -1 
the officiating Brahmans. The soma, when 
prepared, is a powerful spirit: it is said in UW* 
have intoxicated S'ukra. and to have made < v "|^ 
face all awry while he was drinking it ; and, 1 
exhilarating principle, to have furnished him *iy 
might without which he could not have suMc ' 
enemies of the gods. Dc Candolle observes of 'to r 
which be refers to the genus Apocynei, that it 
a juice, of which it would be erroneous to stT 
narcotic, since its effect is by no means calces * 
soothe the nerves, but much rather to deprive t«* 
of their power of activity without a snipifv^r « 
Seven classes of priests are necessary to the ^ 1,r '^ 
which, as it is sacred to Soma, or ' the moon,' or n 
regent, 4 Soma-nfitha,' is attended with many cenffi- 
connected with fire. Besides the three muni *f a 
which are always kept alive in the house of » 
Brahman, fire from heaven, obtained either frcm ^ 
or from the sun — this is very remarkable, thonsfl ■ 
cess is not indicated — should be added. Fire 
wood is to be joined to these, and must K° , i;,- 
a process called churning, which consists m J" ^ 
piece of this wood into another by pulling a * n - 
to it with a jerk with the one hand, while tn^ 
is slackened, and so on alternately till the m* j 
fire, which is received on cotton or flat 
hand of an assistant Brahman. The IW* .Jli 
obtain fire from wood in a similar manner. I 
is also practised to this day by the Kitwian r ^ 
The hall where these ceremonies" are performed 
inner part of a Brahman's house, and the '■' p ^ 
places, or « kundas,'— one might call them 
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placed at the beginning, the centre, and tnf *\ ' ."■ 
serpentine wall, of between two and " ,rfe . ! 
which runs through the 'sslS,' or room, W 
the ' Vedi.' But in order that these ceremonies 



efficacious, and the hymns which 



» n- 1 



before, propitiate the 'deities therein invoked, t!" 
veda Brahman'a is chiefly taken up in poi»" a § 
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viands, and abundant potations of the moon-plant 
":ag<\ largely indemnify the devotees for their former 
■ence : moreover the presents mentioned as necessary 
given to the officiating Brahmans are cows, gold, 
s, nnd provisions. The Somayilga has been three 
performed within the boundaries of the Mahratta 
ry since its occupation by the English, and doubt- 
accompanied with excesses of ail kinds, and rites 
n would show how little they understood the sanctity 
lis sacrifice, to which they cling from their innate 
ence to every antieut institution, however dege- 
e and unmeaning it may have become. For what 
s this act of drinking the soma-juice but a kind of 
meat, by means of which union with the creator may 
damed* or rather it is the great sacrament of purift- 
n, which, when duly performed with tlie prescribed 
.•rities, admits of reconciliation with That (Brahma- 
j . whose self-immolation cannot be forgotten. With" 
referring to the Samaveda Upanishads, which, as 
i observed in this article, are of a later date, and have 
ged upon the topics contained in the mantras of the 
itis— and the antiquity of these is admitted without 
ay— we shall bring forward a few verses, chosen at 
ru. from the collection of sougs belonging to this 
; "That sa\ing moon-plant, by its stream of pressed 
Icial viands, makes us pure. That laving moon- 
makes us pure.' (Part i., Prapdlhaka, vi. ; Das'ati, 
4, p. 94 ofTransl.) 'O moon-plant, thou art dis- 
for our benefit, that UlOU mayest satisfy the mighty 
(/6/tL, V. xiii.) ' () Soma, our purifier,' &c. (Ibid'., 
4, v. ix.) ' The greatly ludoveu, the heavenly, the 
ed, the wise director of the sacrifice, placed by the 
of consecration in heaven and earth, throughout the 
S peiiod of his existence, comes to us by means of the 
ed moon-plant sacrifice.' Trans!., p. <JU. y This 
can scarcely fail to remind the reader of the passage 
:»vt quoted from the RTgveda 'x. 10: Colebrooke, 
i., p. 34). It would be tedious to quote more in support 
u opinion, and we refer the curious reader to thetrans- 
n by Dr. Stevenson, Loudon, 1«42. A great many of 
erses of this Sanhita are taken from the Rlgveda. We 
t however whether we ought to say, with the learned 
r, that the whole is probably extracted and compiled 
the Sanhita of the first Veda. The Upanishads which 
under this head are peculiarly interesting, from the 
ise and truly ingenious way in which theological 
cts are treated : but of these hereafter, as we shall 
proceed to describe the fourth and last Veda. The 
nans who chant the verses of the verses of Samaveda 
ilh d LMg.ltrT (from the root gai, ' O sing.') 
e Atharvan'a, so denominated from its having 
divulged by the sage Atharvan, is not generally 
tied to be of equal authenticity with the preceding 
s ; and this may have been occasioned from its being 
7i quoted, ana not from any internal evidence, 
•d the circumstance of its containing mostly incanta- 
of a most formidable nature, for the destruction of 
ics, mav easily account for the neglect with which it 
i to have been treated : for, whilst the other Vedas 
n daily use with the Brahmans, and the reading of 
is never allowed to be omitted, the Atharvan'a, from 
cry nature of its contents, can be produced only on 
in occasions. Chapters from this Veda have be- 
lly been translated : such is the incantation which Sir 
am Jones has inserted in the 4 Asiatic Researches' 
i., p. 348,. Another was published by Professor 
ou, in the 'Calcutta Oriental Magazine' for October, 
. We »hall content ourselves with the quotation of the 
\hich we find translated in Colebrooke [&MW, vol. i., 
)) : 'Destroy, O sacred grass (Poa Cynosuroides), my 
; exterminate my enemies : annihilate all those who hate 
0 precious grass !' Imprecations of this kind are not 
ever the only subject of the Atharvan'a: it also con- 
t a grcut number of prayers for safety, and the averting 
tlamities. There are moreover hymns and prayers to 
>ed at solemn rites and religious exercises not specified 
he Yajush. From this short sketch, which it is 
tless to extend, the reader will perceive that the 
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i a treatise to be used by all the Brahmans. This is 



also the reason assigned by MadhusQdana SaraswatI in hU 
'Prasthanahedha,' quoted by Colebrooke : Essay*, vol. i., 
p. 13.. But the contrary opinion may still be held with 
very good reason; for occasional pieces cuuld only have 
been added when the rest of the body of Hindu scripture 
had been completed, and certain omissions remarked: 
besides, this doctrine of hatred is in direct opposition to the 
general conciliatory character of Biahmamsm. and may 
fairly give room to doubts as to its age, which, if these 
surmises be true, would be posterior to that of the Tiayt. 
To the Atharvaveda are tacked a long string of Upanishads, 
which either belong to its Bnlhman'a, of w hich the prin- 
cipal part is entitled the Go-ptha, or constitute a se- 
parate body of theology, based upon the original Vedas, 
and following immediately after the Atharvan'a, in the 
complete collection of the Scriptures, without forming 
part of it. The latter seems to be the more plausible 
opinion, since Upanishads, which are avowedly spun out 
from some peculiar doctrine of either one or other of the 
preceding Vedas, are also found in this place. Both the 
style of their composition and the language differ so much 
from the mantras of the different Sanliitas, that we may 
safely consider them as specimens of the second period of 
Sanscrit literature, and as such they will be treated of in 
the following sketch. 

Upanishad (according to Colebrooke from the verb 
tad shad-lri , to destroy, to move, or to w eary, preceded 
by the prepositions upa, near, and «/, continually, or ;//*, 
certainly is in dictionaries given as a synonyme of lahasyn, 
which signifies mystery. S'ankara Acharya, the celebrated 
expounder of a great number of thfiM works on theology, and 
the author of the Vedunta-S;iia, says, at the beginning 
of his exposition of the Kathaka Upanishad : ' Those who 
desiie final emancipation, and have abjured all that is 
visible and perishable, and have obtained the science 
called Upanishad, shall be freed from ignorance and the 
other evils, which are the cause of the evolutions of the 
world 'sansara i — for then (the evils) will be removed and 
destroyed. This is the meaning of the root shad, and there- 
fore is this science called Upanishad.' But Upanishad may 
be also rendered by 'session' in the sense of the Latin 
'schola,' being chiefly a kind of disputation between a 
master and his pupil. (Windischniatm, p. 11 00, 1078.) 
Of these Upanishads, upon which the whole of the Hindu 
theology of the fifth century of our a>ra is professedly 
founded, there are fifty-two, the first fifteen ol which are 
stated to be but the terminating sections of the Atharva- 
veda. We shall however notice only those which both 
in the opinion of the natives and the judgment of 
Europeans are considered of importance. 

The RTgveda is followed by two Upanishads which are 
generally assigned to it ; but which are nevertheless sepa- 
rate authorities for two different schools: these are the 
' Aitareya,' from which an extract has been given above 
when speaking of the Brahman'a of the Rich, and the 
Kaushitaki. From the fourth chapter of the second book 
of the former we shall quote a passage which is singular 
enough, as it is explanatory of Condillac's ingenious theory 
of the senses. W hen the primeval Being had created the 
worlds and its regents, and was himself the primeval man, 
' He reflected : " There are w orlds and regents of worlds ; 
for them w ill I frame food." He viewed the waters ; from 
waters, so contemplated, form issued ; and food is form, 
w hich was so produced. Being thus fiamcd, it sought lo 
flee. The man endeavoured to seize it by speech, but could 
not attain it by his voice, &c. He attempted to catch it by 
his breath, but could not inhale it by breathing ; had he by 
inhaling it, (hunger) would be satisfied by smelling food. 
He sought to snatch it by a glance, but could not surprise 
it by a look : had he seized it by the sight, hunger' wo-ild 
have been satisfied by seeing fowl. He attempted to catch 
it by hearing, but could not hold it by listening : had he 
caught it by hearkening, 'hunger^ would have been satisfied 
by food, fie endeavoured to seize it by his skin, but could 
not restrain it by his touch : had he seized it, &C. Ho 
wished to reach it by the mind, but could not attain it by 
thinking : had he caught it. See.' It is to be observed that 
all this "time, though he had created his body, or ' purusha,' 
and it managed to perform these different lu notions* 
the spirit was nevertheless without or rather hovering 
about it ; but seeing this ' He thought, " if speech dis- 
course, bieath inhale, and sight view : if hearing hear, &c, 
then who ami?*" He then entered the body, and the 
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chapter concludes : • Thus horn, he discriminated the ele- 
ments. ' 

As nothing of the Kaushitakt has yet appeared in 
print, we shall limit ourselves by stating that it contains 
two dialogues on the same topics ns those of preceding 
Upauishads, and that it is, together with the Aitareynka, 
one of the chief authorities for the Vedanta school of 
philosophy. The Taittiriyaka has already been quoted 
as one of the most important Upanishads ascribed to the 
Black Yajurvcda. Another Upanishad belonging to it 
fa the Maitrayan'T, which is the principal book of a school 
of Yajurvcdi Bralimans, who call themselves Maitray- 
nn'iyas. Some passages from the Maitrayan'T have been 
for the first time published in a translated form in Win- 
dischmatin's 4 Philosophic der Weltgeschichtc ' (p. 1593, 
lG15j: one of these is particularly worth noticing; it gives 
«l definition of the soul in the following manner: ' The 
soul is thyself ; for thou knowest that which is different from 
soul and is perishable.' 4 But what is the soul ?' asked the 
king. The sage answered : 1 He who dwells in the body, 
who heeds the body, and at whose departing the body 
suffers whilst he does not suffer, for uncertainty (such as 
the body's) is not his — that is the soul. He delights in 
his beauty, he is immortal, fearless, and himself Creator.' 

The White Yajush has two Upanishads, which are 
both of great length and enjoy the highest authority 
among the Hindus. They are the Is'avfeya and the 
Vrihad-Aran'yaka, of which several extracts have been 
given in the course of this article. It would be tedious to 
adduce specimens from them, since they are all in the 
same styfc of composition with the rest, and are for the 
most part in the hands of the public. 

The principal Upanishad of the Siimaveda is the Chfin- 
dogya, which is also very frequently quoted and part of 
which is well known. The following is a specimen from the 
second part of the seventh chapter, which is the most sacred 
in the opinion of the Vedanta school of philosophy ; it 
is a dialogue between Uddfdaka and his son S'wetaketu : 
' Bring here that fruit from the fig-tree.' 'Here it is, 
() venerable!' 'Open it.' 'It is opened, O venerable!' 
•What dost thou see?" 'Tliese small seeds.' 'Divide 
one of them.' ' It is divided, O venerable !' ' What 
dost IhOtt see?' 'Nothing, O venerable!' The master 
said to him : 4 From the subtile element which thou secst 
not was produced this tall fig-tree. Believe, O my 
son ! &c. Throw salt into the water and come again in 
the morning.* So he did. To him said Uddfdaka : ' Biing 
the salt, which on yester-cve thou didst throw into ihe 
water. He sought and found it not, it was dissolved. 
•Taste the water on this side; how tastes it?' 4 Salt.' 
4 Taste it in the middle ; how ?' 4 Salt.' 4 Taste it on the 
other side ; how?" 4 Salt.' 4 Throw it away and come to 
me.' So tie did. He said to him : 4 Thou seest not the 
being (to or) but verily it is here.' The rest of this book 
is highly interesting, and it is very desirable that the 
text should be published. ThcKena or Keneshitam Upani- 
shad, so called from its first words ( 4 by whom it is desired"), 
has a reputation almost as high as the Chandogya ; and 
here we find a curious passage, stating that the true 
knowledge of Brahma is not to be obtained by knowledge 
or understanding, but by faith : 4 The master speaks : 
44 If thou thinkest that thou dost know, then knowest 
thou little indeed of the essence of Brahma.'' The 
pupil considers, and observes : 44 I perceive ; now I pre- 
sume no more to say that I know (what Brahma is) ; 
nor do I know that 1 know it. For to him who is uncon- 
bcious it is made known," ' &c. The chapter concludes 
with the injunction, that both faith and understanding 
hhould be united, for 4 the mind when obtained through 
the mind acquires strength, and knowledge gives it im- 
mortality.' 

The Mun'd'aka is the principal Upanishad of the Athan- 
van'a, and is also one ot the most important for the doc- 
tiines which it contains. These arc plain enough from 
the following words of its first section: 4 The supreme 
science is that by which this imperishable (nature) is ap- 
prehended, which is contemplated by the wise for the 
source of beings. As the spider spins and gathers back 
(ita thread) ; as plants sprout and germinate ; as hair 
grows on a living person : so is this universe here pro- 
duced from the imperishable nature,' &c. Another Upa- 
nishad. which is generally classed with this Veda, is 
entitled the Kflthuka. Cofcbiooke has given in his Essay 



(vol. i., p. 95, &c.) a complete list of the name* d 'j* 
Upanishads, and those of t hem which are either 
or otherwise made known are noticed at the coocbi.- < 
this article. 

The age of the Vedas has been a matter of cots i- . 
discussion and conflicting opinion; it seems hour f L i 
the date now generally assigned to them is bcn«i -j 
fifteenth and fourteenth centuries before own a 
that Dwaipayana, the arranger, ' Vyflsa,' or the *Wd 
which he is the reputed founder, flourished about 
centuries before the Christian «ra. Sir WiTuis 4 
has, in his preface to Manu (p. 7), attempted tc «i« 
age of the \ ajurveda by counting the lives of for. 
through whom its doctrines were transmitted ir-.U 
time of Parasara, a Hindu sage and the father of < ■ 
(p. 11), whose epoch is fi xed by a celestial obscnuxx tat* 
upon the astronomical treatise which is append*: 'it* 
Veda, for the purpose of fixing the proper period- j* 
performance of religious duties. The conclusion K in 
at by means of this reasoning, w hich is not roouxki 
that the Yajurvcda had been written in 1580befwrt 
With the help of a similar calendar entitled Jyoti>t. »■ 
the place given to the solstitial points at the tint:! 
composition is that in which those points were a\-jm\ 
the fourteenth century before Christ, the leaned » 
brooke (Essays, vol. i., pp. 106, 200) seems to bu t 4 ! 
the question. But as these Jyotish or astronomer * 
tiscs belong to the braiiman'n, or theoretical pLir'J| 
Vedas, and we have had sufficient reason to amM a 
being of an canal age with the Mantras, this at- 3 
cent, b.c.) would only be applicable to the second 
portion of the sacred scriptures, and would alio* « a* 
computation of Sir William Jones, which onlypri« ,1 J 
give the date of the Yajur) of its being renu^*) 
farther. However there can be no doubt a» tots-'*, 
thenticity and their high antiquity, since the diftt* 
between the style of the Mantras and the t>'J3- 
which have also been included in the dateibw* 
tioncd, is as great as the style of Chaucer compute 
that of Pope. 

The fundamental doctrine of the Vedas set*- l; ' 
this : The various elements which constitute this ^ "* 
are only the various parts of the universal and ps« 
soul, the objective That, which by the very duo* 
ment of itself had lost its subjectivity. Tb^; 
the Vedas there runs a strong vein of belief in ' 
of man, who though he had received His own ri>' a 
through the self-immolation of the Creator, *> ' 
originally part of him, had lost his primeval pun'. 1 ' 
cover which sacrifices of various kinds were ordt* 41 
imitation of the great, original, and unitem! 
And this seems indeed to be the early tradition 
all nations of the earth. The Vedic monothew '* 
one would sometimes be inclined to doubt from'-*' 
merous Dcvatfls who are invoked in the Ma-i''^ 
appear plainly enough if the reader has the P 8 ^'; 
read the following passage : 4 The deities are on!> $ 
whose places are the earth, the intermediate rer*" 1 
heaven: (namely) fire, air, and the sun. The) 1/1 
nounced to be (the deities) cf the mystenW 
(Bhur, bhuvar, and swnr), called the Vyihrftb isef 
ii., v. 76) severally ; and Prajapati (the lord of ere**" 
(the deity) of them collectively. The syllable 0* « J 
every deity; it belongs to him (Parameshfi) ' ^ 
in the supreme abode, &c. Other deities belor.r - ^ 
those several regions are portions of the (three c ^ 
they are variously named and described 00 * cr(w ^ 
their different operations: but (in fact) there :* c ^ 
deity, the great Soul (Mohfifl fitma).' Numerous 
of the same kind occur in almost every psure of tU 
literature, by which we mean the Upaved*^ 
notice of which we refer to the article on Saiw-n 
ture. [Sanscrit Langiagk and LrrKRvrm ! 

Direr/ions concerning the reading nf ike 1 
sacred Trayt is a holy deposit in the hands °* v 
mans, who' should learn and leach it inceaaatlv 
benefit of mankind, and at the sacrifice ^^"r- 
gence, and even wealth, which might impede thcu * , 
it. (Mann. iv. 17.) By doing this the Brahman * 
the chief of all created things; through him aJ ^ 

be treated W« * 



enjoy life, and therefore he is to 
respe 

yet with all this power he 



respect than a king (Manu, i. 96, 100. 101; ' 

be humble, aaJ ^ 
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<i on no account be wasted on worldly studies; and 
houM be unremittingly directed to tne Vedas, and 
teaching of the scriptures should be done gratis ; for 
-m is not to be considered as a profession ijii., 180 ; 
02, 186, 205); and consequently he is not even 
v\\ to receive any gifts (x. H)0-ll ; xi. 194-197) from 
xio?*t unexceptionable persons (iv. 180; 91,. His 
support ought to be the Veda, and he ought always 
seen with his staff and a copy of the Vedas in his 
» (iv. 35-39). The Institutes of Manu(c. ii., v. 70- 
v. 1)2-127) give very full directions as to the manner 
.ich the sacred bunks are to be read. They must not 
ad without the accents and letters being well pro- 
D«d ; nor ought they to be read by night when the wind 
* the Brahman's ear. nor by day when dust is col- 
d ; nor as long as the scent and unctuosity of per- 
s remain on his body ; he must first perform his ablu- 
» Even the times for the reading of the different parts 
vf Vedas are fixed by law ; the Vedas themselves, i.e. 
Mantras, must be read during the bright fortnights, 
the Veddngas he ought to read in the dark half of the 
th. Many of these rules are attended to even now; 
many new directions have been introduced into the 
J since the time that Sanscrit has ceased to be gene- 
understood ; for, like the Koran among the Moham- 
ms, the Veda is put into the hands of children in the 
period of their education, and continues afterwards to 
tad by rote for the sake of the words, without com- 
ension of the sense; and accordingly it is read in 
>us superstitious modes, word by word, cither simply 
.inirig them, or else repeating the words alternately 
;tvards and forwards; and copies are prepared for these 
other modes of recital, which are called Pada, Kraina, 
. Ghan'a, &c. (Colebr., vol. i., 20. 21.) We may also 
rve here that the principal metres used in the hymns of 
Vedas are the Jagati, GayatrJ, and Tnshtiip. 
he existence of the Vedas has been doubted as late as 
1. when Paulinus a S. Bartholomieo {St/itema Drah- 
>v,cum, Roma-, p. 281) calls them fabulous, for the 
ilus were anything but communicative on the subject, 
cy had however been partly translated into Persian as 
ft as 2630 a.d. by the command of Daru Shukoh, the 
•iher of Aurentr Zeb. The l>ooks thus translated lor 
i were the Upanishads, and of these a specimen is 
en in Whites ' Institutes of Tamerlan,' Oxford, 1783 : 
re is also a short extract from them in Ilalhed s pre- 
• to his ' Code of Gentoo Law,' London, 1781. In 
1 Anquetil du Perron brought out his translation, 
ler the following title: * Oupnek'hat, i.e. Seeretum 
endnm, opus ipsa in India rarissiruum, continent an- 
latn et areanam S. thcologicam et philosophicam doc- 
am e quatuor sacris Indonim libris Rah Beid, Djcdir 
tl, Stun Beid, Athrban Beid, excerptam nd verbum 
'ersico idiomatc, Sanscreticis vocabulis intermixto in 
muni converso,' Sec., 2 vols. 4to. It might well be 
K-cted that a work translated into Persian by Moham- 
dans, and re-translated verbatim into Latin, would 
very different from the original ; moreover, Anquetil 
ms to have done everything in his power to write 
most unintelligible Latin. Ills book is acconhngly 
ite valueless as far as the accuracy of the contents are 
ictrncd, although it will always remain an interest- 
: work for the great erudition which its author has dis- 
ced both in the preface and the notes with which it is 
rk-hed, and for the circumstance of his having been the 
?t to acquaint the Europeans with anything relating to 
z older belief of the Hindus. Afterwards a summary of 
( Vedas, as good as a summary can be, was given by 
debrooke in the eighth volume of the 'Asiatic Re- 
Irene*,' p. 309-170; it was reprinted in his ' Miscclla- 
ous Essays,' Loudon, 1837, p. U-114, and from this we 
ve largely drawn. 

In 1H3U Dr. Rosen published his ' RTjrvedie Specimen.' 
jndon, 4to. ; and in 1838 appeared, alter his death, his 
lition of the first book of the ' RTgveda SiuihitaV 4to., 
ith a latin translation and explanatory notes, mostly phi- 
'Wical. Professor Wilson has announced his intention 
« publish the whole of the Sanhita of this Veda for the 
Hvutal Text Society. 

Of the Yajurveda there appeared a forgery under the 
Ule • L'Ezour Vedam. ou Ancieus Comruentaires der Ve- 
•.nni.' &c. public: par De Saint e-< "roix, lverdun, 177tf. 
I vols. 12rao. Dcguigne* was the first to doubt its authen- 



ticity ; but it was not until P. Ellis had published his 
Account of a Discovery of a modern imitation of the 
Vedas' in the 'Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay.' vol. iii., pp. 1-59, that it was found to be the 
work of the Roman Catholic missionary Roberto de' 
Nobili, who iised it about iG20 for purposes of conversion. 

Dr. Mill of Cambridge is preparing an edition of the text 
of the Yajurveda Sanhitii, which we hope will soon make 
its appearance. 

We have a translation of the Sanhita 1 of the Sfimaveda 
by Dr. Stevenson of Bombay, published in London in 1842, 
for the Oriental Translation fund, and the text will in all 
probability issue from the press in a few weeks. 

The Katha, Kena, Is'a, and Mun'd'aka Upanishads have 
been translated by Rammohun Roy in Calcutta at different 
periods, and were reprinted in London in 1832 in one 
volume, bearing the title 'Translation of several principal 
Books of the Vedas,' Sec. ; from which most of the French 
and German translations have been made. 

VEDANTA. [S.wst kit Langi'aok and Literati'iik.] 

VEERING, or WEARING (from the French. rirrr>, 
is that movement of a ship in which, supposing her to 
have been previously sailing with the wind on either bow, 
she is brought, by her head being turned to leeward, into 
a contrary position, so that the wind is on the other bow, 
and the cfirection of her course is reversed. 

If in the operation of tacking the ship loses so much Of 
her forward motion as to be incapable of yielding effec- 
tually to the action of the water on the rudder, and thus of 
turning her opposite bow towards the point from whence 
the wind is blowing, the ship is said to miss stays ; she 
then drifts to leeward, till by the action of the water on 
the lee side of the rudder the head is again turned from 
the wind, when she is brought to her previous position. 
In this case, should it be necessary to persevere in endea- 
vouring to change the course, and should the ship be not 
too near a point of danger, the proposed end may be 
trained by veering ; and the evolution is thus effected : — 
When, in drifting to leeward, the ship begins to fall oft", or 
to turn her head from the wind, the helm is placed hard 
a-weather,and the after-sails are hauled up so that the wind 
may act upon the others only, and that the ship may be 
brought before the wind: the helm is then placed exactly 
fore and aft, and the velocity of rotation continuing, the 
ships head begins to turn towards the wind, which will 
then be on the opposite bow. The helm being now turned 
to leeward, the mizen-sail hauled out and its stay-sails set, 
the ship comes rapidly into the required position. 

This evolution is frequently the only one which can be 
performed in stormy weather when little sail can be car- 
ried, and also when sailing with a light breeze ; since, in 
either of these cases, the ship may not have sufficient velo- 
city to allow of being put about by tacking : the disad- 
vantage of veering is that, during the evolution, the ship is 
sometimes carried far to leeward, and the loss of space can 
only be diminished by executing the movement with as 
much rapidity as possible. 

Box-hauling is an evolution similar to that of veering, 
and is put in practice when a rock or some other danger 
is suddenly seen a-head. If it be supposed that the ship 
is already close hauled, the after-sails are to be taken up, 
the lielm turned a-lee and the head-sails laid back ; by 
these means the ship's head begins to turn from the wind, 
and her forward motion is arrested. As the ship s head 
continues to turn, the wind begins to act on the nftcr- 
sut faces of the head-sails, giving a small motion forward ; 
and then the helm is shifted so as to co-operate with the 
wind in causing the ship s head to fall farther off. The 
rest of the evolution is similar to that which is performed 
in the act of veering. 

VEGA CARP10, FRAY LOPE FELIX DE, was 
born at Madrid, November 25th, 15G2. His father, as 
he informs us in his ' Laurel de Apolo,' p. 45, was also 
a poet, to which citcumstance may perhaps be as- 
cribed his early 1aste for poetry. According to Montal- 
vam:7u/f»a Pmthuina, p. 15), before Lope had attained the 
age of live, he could read Spanish and Latin; and before 
liis luind was strong enough to guide the pen, he recited 
verses of his own composition, which he had the address 
and good fortune to barter for prints and toys with his 
playfellows. At the age of twelve he had, by his own 
account, not only written several short poems, but com- 
posed dramas in "four acts ; and during the interv als which 
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htm stadie* at school afforded him, he was always rhyming. 
Having lost hi* father when he was about thirteen, he was 
soon ihcr impelled by so strong a desire of seeing the 
wuxld, that he resolved to escape from school. He con- 
certed hi* project with a schoolfellow, and they actually 
•eft Madrid together, without the knowledge of their re- 
lations or their master*. Being however detected in their 
flight, Lope and lus schoolfellow were brought back to 
their relations. Upon his return to Madrid, young Lope 
ingratiated himself with the bishop of Avila by several 
]ja*toral», and a comedy in three acts, called ' La Pastoral 
de Jacinto,' which is justly considered as a prelude to the 
reform which he meditated in the Spanish stage. It is 
moreover probable that during this interval, between 
school and the university, which he was enabled to enter 
through the liberality of his patron the bishop, he com- 
posed several poems, which he retouched in after-life. 
Alter spending four years at the university of Alcala, Lope 
became attached to the duke of Alva, at whose request he 
wrote his ' Arcadia,' a mixture of prose and verse, romance 
and poetry, pastoral and heroic, the design of which is 
avowedly taken from Sannazaro, though its execution has 
been pronounced by Spanish critics to be far superior to 
the model. The 'Arcadia,' though written perhaps as 
early as 1580, was not published til 11 508. Some time after 
Lope had executed the command of his illustrious patron, 
he left his service, and married a lady of rank, Dona Isabel 
de Urbtno. He continued to cultivate poetry with in- 
creased enthusiasm, until being involved in a duel with a 
gentleman of rank, he wounded his antagonist, and was 
obliged to separate himself from his wife, whom he loved 
tenderly, and leave Madrid. Lope fixed upon Valencia as 
the place of his retreat ; but some J ears after, having 
previously ascertained that he would not be prosecuted, he 
returned to the capital, and was reunited to his family. 
Ho did not however long enjoy this new-found happiness : 
his wife, whose health had been for some time on the 
decline, died shortly after his return. To fly from such 
painful recollections, Lope became a soldier, and joined 
the 'invincible Armada.' The fate of that expedition is 
well known ; and Lope, in addition to the difficulties 
and dangers of the voyage, had the misfortune of seeing 
a beloved brother expire in his arms. During this un- 
fortunate voyage Lone composed his ' Hermosura de 
Angelica,' a poem which professes to take up the story 
of that princess where Ariosto left it, and which Mnrini, 
one of his Italian admirers, has not hesitated to pronounce 
superior to the ' Orlando.' On his return from the Armnda, 
Lope quitted the career of arms, and entered the service, 
first, of the marquis of Malpica, and afterwards of the 
count of Letuos, with whom he remained until his second 
marriage, to Doua Juana de Guardia, a lady of Madrid : 
he was then twenty-eight years old. About eight years 
after this event, in 1508, on the occasion of the canoniza- 
tion of St. Isidorus, a native of Madrid, Lope entered the 
lists with the best poets of the day, and surpassed them 
all in the number and merit of his performances. Prizes 
had been assigned for every style of poetry, but no more 
than one could be obtained by the same person. Lone 
succeeded in the hymns ; but not contented with this, he 
produced besides, in an incredibly short space of time, a 
poem of ten cantos, in short verse, as well as several son- 
nets and romances, and two comedies, which he pub- 
lished together under the feigned name of Toin6 de Bur- 
guillos. 

This was perhaps the most fortunnte period of Lope's 
life : he had, by his own statement, written already no less 
than nine hundred dramas for the slage, besides twelve 
volumes of other poetry; and although the remuneration 
then given to authors was very moderate, he wrote so 
much, and had so many presents conferred upon him by 
men of rank, who were anxious to become his patrons, that 
he was enabled to live in affluence. He had a son named 
Carlos, on whom he doated, and who promised to be the 
heir of his talents. The period of his domestic happiness 
did not last Ions : bis son died ; his wife soon follow ed her 
cluld to the tomb, and Lope was left with two daughters. 
The spiiit of the poet seems to liave sunk under such re- 
peated lu»ses j ami he resolved to soothe it by the exercise 
of dv \ otiou. Accordingly, ha\ ing become secretary to the 
Imposition, he shortly afterward* became priest, and in 
10W a sort of honorary member of the brotherhood of St. 
Fltmcia, Meanwhile the reputation of Ix»pe as an author 



was rising to that height which it afterward* r«utai _j 
he worked as assiduously as ever. He «Mcm t»v » 
year without giving some poem to the press : aadV?^ 
a month, or even a week, without producing ks» >tf 
upon the stage. In a very short space of timt'LoiB 
umphos de la Pc,' ' Las Fortunas de Diana,' three nmtj 
prose, 'Circe,' an heroic poem, and ' Phikmena i 
gular, but tiresome allegory, w ere the fruit of hi* 
pen. 

Such was his reputation, that he himself benn v 
trust the sincerity of the public, and wishing to w-A 
whether the extravagant applauses heaped upot 
were the result of fashion or a homage pail m 
merit, he published a poem without hi* ami 
either the number of his productions had gradual];, v 
the public taste to his own standard of exceDeact, 
fertile genius was so well adapted to the ta«te of lh 
that his ' Soliloquies of God,' though printed under i:- 
name, secured nim as many admirers as hb I'wic 
ductions. Fmiboldened probably by this succta, hf 
cated his ' Corona Tragica,' a poem on Mary Queentf 
to Pope Urban VIII. , who wrote him a letter of v 
ledgment in his own hand, and conferred on himthr 
of doctor of theology. About the same timt 
Barberini, the pone's nuncio, followed him with n 
in the streets ; Philip III., himself a poet, wooH 
gaze at such a prodigy ; the people crowded tol 
wherever he appeared; the learned and the tfr6; 
Europe made pilgrimages from their country ferttt 
purpose of conversing with Lope. So assoviaitc nf 
idea of excellence with his name, that it ww ari 
common conversation to signify anything pertaa 
kind ; and n Lope diamond, a Lope day, or a Lope 
became fashionable and familiar modes of ei 
Lope had dangerous rivals in Gongora and I'm 
with neither of whom he seems to have rhed M 
terms. Indeed, if we are to judge from the many * 
allusions contained in his writings, Gongora t?2 
were sworn enemies to each other. As to t'ena-'^ 
probable that the immense popularity which Lfl]< 
Vega enjoyed, and the honours which" he rw*i 
all parts of the country, may have awakened a 
of jealousy in his breast ; whilst Lope waslivroiu 
penty and splendour, the author of 'Don Quitw 
actually starving in the same street ! Lope cotri^ 
publish plays and poems, and to receive even 
that adulation and generosity could bestow, till I 
1635, when his health gradually declined, and Ik- 
on Monday, the 28th of August, in the scventy-thr-l 
of his age. He was buried at the convent of nun* I 
Calle de Cantarranas, whence his remains have MB) 
removed to the National Pantheon of Madrid. 

Notwithstanding his undisputed talent, Lope ^ m 
known for the prodigious number than the qua!' 1 : \ 
writings. According to a calculation made b . VLlK J| 

fmnegyrists, twenty-one million three hundred l^*! 
lis lines were actually printed, and no less than e 'rjj 
hundred plays of his composition acted upon the _ 1 
' Were we to give credit to such accounts,' says ' A,ri T 
land, ' allowing him to begin his compositions at the J-jjj 
thirteen, we must believe that upon an average « *j 
more than nine hundred lines a day : a fertility o, ofl 
nation, and a celerity of pen, which, when t»c c^t 
the occupations of his life as a soldier, a j 
master of a family, and a priest; his ac^ui* m ^'J 
Latin, Italian, and Portuguese; and his r e P u |** ! '^J 
erudition, become not only improbable, but 
and one may almost say physically, impossinlf J 
there can be no doubt that Lope was, even n> P J 
Spain, the most prolific of writers. Montalvan t« ^ 
that when Lope was at Toledo he wrote fifteen *' ^ 
fifteen days making five plays in a fortnight- ^ 
self informs us in the eclogue to Claudio, one of --^ 
works, that he had written upwards of fim* fn 
dramas, one hundred of which had been comport 
many days : 

' Pun ma* <l« ricnto on Itorat \cialf qoitN 
i'asmriia lie Ian Mums ftl UlCAlfu.' 

In addition to the works mentioned in the c<wr« " ^ 
notice. Lope wrote several epic_ poems, as ' 
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* * llesque poem, entitled 1 La Gatomachia several 
I es and other short poems, which were collected and 
i * <?d at Madrid, 1776-70, 21 vol*. 4to. But it is not on any 
■ <^*c productions that the reputation of Lope really rests: 
"v*»iis founded on his dramas, in which he showed him- 
- jrA»ttrof his art. The mimher and merit of his plays at 
ri «k! when the Castilian language wsvs generally studied 
_ • >rhoiit Europe, directed the attention of foreigners to 
-1 -Spanish theatre, and probably induced them, more than 
w orks of any one writer, to form their compositions 
ira the model which Corneillc and others afterwards 
His plays have always been popular in Spain, 
low, when the introduction of the French dramatic 
has considerably lessened the taste for the old 
m, 'La Moza de Cantaro, 1 'La Noche Toledana,' 
others of Lope's plays are still acted on the Madrid 



Holland has Riven, after Huerta, a list of all 
attributed to Ixtpc de Vega, which exist in 
There are 4'J7 plays, and 21 "Autos Sacramen- 
rm%' in all .">18, to which number may be added many 
«efc h&w been lost, and many more which, though acted 
•pir. stajre, wire never printed, besideb those which are 
*g?rved in manuscrii>t. There is an edition, consisting 
££> volumes in quarto, published in parts between 
>rtnd 1017, at Madrid, and other places in Spain, which 
excessive rarity, and of which we only know of three 
act copies, one in the library at Holland House, Ken- 
ton ; another in the possession of Don Agustin Duran, 
JaJi id ; and a third, which is now in the collection •!' 
John Laboucherc. The library of the British Museum 
ewes one ; but the title-pages of the volumes are 
anted. 

•luntalvan, Fuma Puxthuma, Mad., 1637. 4to. : Pamatn 
Moi, vol. xiv. ; Lord Holland's S/jme Account if the 
M and II rt tings ft/ Lope Fclir de Vega Carpio and 
%n «/V r,v*//o,Ix>nd., 1S17; Lardner's • Cabinet Cyclo- 
fia. Literary mid Scientific Men »/ Italy, Spain,' und 
vol. ni.'i 

fEGA, GEORGE, a German mathematician, and colonel 
tie Austrian artillery, was born at Sagont* in Carniola, 
fJW. Hi* family name is said to have been Veha, but 
t he ! ran* formed into Vega. His parents, though in 
icevi circumstances gave him the benefit of a good 
eition. and tent him to prosecute his studies at Lau- 
a, r. here, under the tuition of Mattel, who was after- 
la bu>hop ot Buntzlau in Bohemia, he made great pro- 
• in the mathematics: for this prelate he entertained 
hi_'he>t esteem and gratitude, which, but two years 
ire his death, he testified by dedicating to him a second 
ion of his principal work. ' 

r ega commenced his military career by entering into a 
I* of engineers with which he served, "first in Carniola, 
laiterwards in Hungary : here his merit and his know- 
je of the military sciences ^«oti procured for him the 
Hx of the emperor Joseph II., who gave him the ap- 
blm..-nt of mathematical instructor in the imperial artil- 
f. v-nh the rank of lieutenant in its *e< ond regiment, 
ftiough engaged in the duty of gi\ ing leswons, and in 
i composition of Ids works, he served with the Austrian 
9f m FiaDders at the commencement of the wars arising 
in '.be French Revolution, and distinguished himself on 
<eral occasion* by his gallantry: he was raised in 17'j<i 
the rank of major, and subsequently to that of lieutenant- 
lone 1 ; and, with the dignit) of a" baron of the empire, 
-was made Chevalier of the order of Maria Theresa. 
Ijile thus enjoying the prospect of attaining the highest 
ftt.iry honour*! he was suddenly deprived of life, in the 
wi >ear of his age, by the hand of an assassin. In 1002; 
He «t Rusdorf near Vienna, having made an agreement 
fh a miller of that place for the purchase of a horse, he 
lout in company with the man, intending to proceed to 
« stable where the horse was kept. On the way. while 
asdng a bridge, the colonel, who went first, was struck 



► the ground by a blow on the head from behir 



and 

-foie lie could "ncover he was di»jalehed by r 
*>kes: hi* body, frca whkrh the murderer took a watc.u 
pui*e of monev. and a case of drawing instruments. » as 
*en thrown into the Dann'oe. Nine vears aiien*anis a 
titractor, havir.r cn it the name of the ur.:V.-!;:nate j 
Lionel, and which o as one of the instrument* m tn* ease. 
1 .ng found in the pww-»ioo of the nxiiier. w«* the cause 
•t.Mecuoa. On be:r.g txanur.fd, the man proancaTed. | 



and having at length confessed his crime, he was con- 
demned and executed. 

Vega js known as a mathematician by several useful 
works: the first of these is entitled ' Logarithmisehe- 
trigonomctrischc und andere mm gebranche der mathc- 
matik tafeln und formeln,' Kvo., Vienna, 17N}. Of the 
others, the principal are ' Vorlesungen t'iher die Mathcma- 
tik,' Vienna, 17*0. This work contains treatises on arith- 
metic and algebra, geometry, trigonometry and the infini- 
tesimal calculus mechanics hydrostatics and pneumatics ; 
and an edition was published' tit Vienna in M19. • The- 
saurus Logarithmomm complchrs ex arithmetica lognrith- 
mica et ex trigononictria artificiali Adnnni Vlacci col- 
lectus, etc..' Latin and German, Leipzig, 1701 ; 4 Manuale lo- 
garithmico-trigononictricnm, mathescos studiosonim com- 
modo in minorum Vlacci, Woltii alianimmie hujus generis 
tabularum logarithmico-tngonometricnnnn months passim 
quAni plurimis scatentium, locum substitutum,' I^-ipzig, 
lHfK). This is r. second wlition with additions. It is divided 
into four parts: the first contains an explanation of the 
properties of logarithms ; the second and third contain 
tables of the logarithms of numbers, sines, tangents, &r.; 
and the fourth is a treatise of plane and spherical trigono- 
metry. Besides the above works, Vega published an in- 
troduction to chronology Vienna, 1H01); and in 1H03 
there was published at t lie same place a tract on weights, 
measures, and coin, which he had written. He was a 
member of several learned societies; among other*. thi*e 
of Gottingen. Erfurt, and Berlin. 

f Ringritphir Friirrrtrtti'.') 

VEGETABLE BUTTERS. [BirrrKRs. Vwii-TAm.K.l 
VEGETABLE IVORY. The substance known by this 
name consists of the seed of a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Pandanea- of Brown, and refened by 
Lindlev to the order Cyclanthaceas The name of the 
genus Is P/iytef"j>h'i*, from phttton and el^hnt, the Greek 
version of its English name. Under this name it was first 
described by Ruiz and Pavon, in their ' Systema Vegetn- 
bilium Flora- Peruviana-.' It was also described by vV'iU- 
denow under the name FJrphantmia, but the former name 
is now generally used, it is commonly called Tagua 
plant ; and in Peru, f'alebra de Negro, Negro's Head. 

This genus is characterised by possesring pinnated fronds 
and an erect stem. The flowers are arranged on a spadix 
enclosed in a universal spathe, and are of two sorts, the 
one containing both Ktamens and pistils, the others only 
pistils. The spadix is crowded with flower*, and the sta- 
mens are very various; the style is divided into 5 or « 
deep segments ; there is no visible calyx or corolla; the 
fruit consists of quadrilocular drupes, whirh are aggre- 
gated into a large muiieated coriaceous head. Trie seeds 
are about the size of a pigeon's-eirg. and of an oblong-ovate 
triangular shape. When young the* contain a crystalline 
liquor without odour or taste, wnieti is reganled as a 
refreshing drink by travellers. In the process of growth 
howev er this once opaline liquid becomes milky and opaque, 
acquiring some taste and odour, and at last tt is converted 
into a substance in many instance* whiter and harder than 
ivory. If the liquid of the seed is kept long, even w hen 
it is clear, it becomes sour, thus indicating that, al- 
though clear and taJUdea* it contains some carbonaepous 
principle, as well as water. There are tivo specie* of 
PhytAepfui$, yielding seeds of the same kind : the P. ma- 
rrr<nrj*i has a low »tem and large fruit, whilst the P. 
mtcrnrarpn has little or no st^m and small fruit. Thc*e 
plants, which have an external character •omethir g 
between a palm and a Cycas OCCW in Socfb Amenta, in 
the vallev* of the Peruv ian And. s. and espee;a!!y on the 
borders of the river Magdalena. The naV.es of th** dis- 
trict, have u**d the s^eds from time immemorial for Hi" 
purposes of m*k;-.g buttons, head*'; v^ir.z+Ucl* nru\ 
vanous trinkeU; tut it u on!)' v.i'h.n a recent peno.Mh.il 
thev lave been used for these p-^^m F/.rope TTU-* 
»e now ea*e«ive:y used, a* far a* ^V T' 11 ' 

The- fv: the rr.anofa.tare of •««»'•' Jj 

wh,.h ivory hv! been ;n use le».re. und ms ll.e> cat. be 
m^e at a cheaper rate, their sa!e i- «> p" "' "t mm.m w hat 
ext^sive In tAe use of the nuU foi iMfNItltf, l*tlfMlll#tRlifn 

oili a-.i H.X *«1 *ork up win '•»;•". PJJW "! ,;• "• W* Mi 
' r leastobe mwaawMW*'"* in Hie l«'h<-. Ihe\ do not 
- -ner sow. U M ivo./ lor tli«i t'lMHlMiHIlHj HI Ql tieide nr. 
• te».asllieyarem'"<:n'U'»^" ,u,, > h"'-liind, mul iillhouglr 
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at first these seeds are whiter than ivory, they are not found 
to retain their colour so well. 

It might at first appear difficult to account for the ger- 
mination of these plants, as the albumen, which is destined 
to nourish the young plant, is as hard as ivory. But this 
is provided against by the hard albumen absorbing water, 
and thus not only becoming soft, and capable of being used 
by the embryo, but it also loses its whiteness. It regains 
these properties when dry. The embryo is small compared 
witlt the size of the seed, of a sweet taste, anu lies 
enclosed in a little bag at one end of the seed, the presence 
of which is indicated by a slight swelling on the external 
part of the seed. When the seeds are brought into this 
country they are contained in a soft external tegument of 
a light colour, and about the eighth of an inch in thick- 
ness, with a dark mark indicating the point of attachment. 
This covering is easily removed, and the seed underneath 
is of a dark brown colour, from a membrane which is 
closely attached to the albumen. In some cases this is of 
a reddish colour, especially on the smaller seeds, aud these 
are probably the produce of the smaller species of the 
plants. When the seed is cut completely through, an ir- 
regular cavity is found in the centre. This should be 
attended to in working it. 

The structure of the ivory albumen was examined by 
the late Mr. Daniel Cooper, who read a paper on this sub- 
ject at the Limuran Society, in December, 1841. On sub- 
mitting a piece, that was ground very thin on a lapidary's 
wheel, to the microscope, it was seen to be composed of a 
homogeneous substance, which was traversed in a particu- 
lar direction by canals or tubes which were somewhat irre- 
gular in their shape, and occasionally terminated with a fim- 
briated extremity. These canals gave off with great regu- 
larity diminutive lateral prolongations, each of which ter- 
minate in a small blind pouch-like enlargement. These 
lateral canals were bounded by a distinct line, beyond 
which they never extended. Mr. Cooper believed these 
canals to be filled with oil, as they had a darker colour 
than the surrounding matter, and presented a perceptible 
difference of refractive power. This structure is similar to 
that which has been observed in the seeds of Sagns, Cocos, 
Attalea, &c, by Von Martins. The small canals filled with 
oil are probably the cause of the hardness of these seeds. 
It is stated by Ruiz and Pavon, that wild animals, especi- 
ally bears, feed on them ; but tliis is probably when they 
are young, or after they have lain on tlie ground for some 
time, and got soft, as in the state in which they are brought 
into this country it is difficult to suppose that any animal 
could either eat them or digest them. 

(Ruiz and Pavon, Syst. I eg. 7-7. Per. ; Cooper, Paper ' On 
Vegetable Ivory,' in Microscopical Journal, No. IG.j 

VEGETABLE WAX. Various plants yield a substance 
like wax, which is obtained, like the vegetable butter, by 
bruising and boiling them in water, when the wax melting 
floats to the surface and there concretes on cooling. Of 
these the most remarkable instance is the Ceroxyhn uiult- 
cola, the Wax Palm, Pahna de Cera of the American I 
Spaniards. Myrica Gale, Candleberry Myrtle, or Sweet 1 
Gale, a native of this country, yields a substance resem- 
bling becs'-wax when its catkins or cones are boiled in 
water : so M. cerifera, a native of North America, yields 
a similar substance when its berries are thus boiled : 
candles are made of it also, whence the plant is commonly 
called Tallow-shrub or Candleberry-tree. M. quercifoliu, 
a native of the Cape of Good Hope, is another species 
which yields a vegetable wax. It grows along the coast, 
on dry sandy plains exposed to the sea-air, where hardly 
any other plants will vegetate. The wax invests the 
berries in the form of a rough crust, which is separated by 
means of boiling water. It is of a greenish colour, but 
may be bleached. When made into caudles it gives a 
very fine light. A vegetable wax is also obtained in China 
from Ligustrum lucidura. which is frequently mentioned 
as the wax-tree in Dr. Abel's and other travels. Manv 
other plants will no doubt be found to yield similar sub- 
stances when a little of the trouble now paid to the dis- 
covering of new or the renaming of old species is applied 
to the examining the products of plants. 

VEGETABLES. VEGETABLE KINGDOM. Although 
the more common objects in nature arc easily referred to 
the respective kingdoms to which they belong, as a block 
of granite to the mineral, an oak to "the vegetable, and a 
to the animal kingdom; yet each of these kingdoms 



has referred to it objects whose character* are of 
nature. It is on this account that naturalist* h\t^ 
for a definition of these kingdoms that would taill*» 
at once to refer to one or the other the vahoci J tj 
nature. With this view Linna?us laid down AtfAq 
axiom — 1 Mineralia crescunt ; vegetabilia en* i 
vivunt ; animalia crescunt, vivunt, et sentiumV I: n 
will not assist the naturalist much. The mineral k:y-4 
is perhaps not often confounded with the «mVi « 
although its distinction could not always dept&i *| 
definition of Linnaeus. The distinction given bi-r*<»j| 
animal and vegetable kingdoms is the poaeaion ct 4 
tion by the former. But how is sensation to U 
mined ? If by motion from external stimuli. tl,t: 
the sensitive-plant and Dionfra to be called anbxk 
sponges and jelly-fishes plants ; if, on the oilier l-dj 
possession of a nervous system is to determine t'ra }f 
then, as we have failed to demonstrate this in ti*^ 
and polyps, they must still be called placK CW 
defined an animal by its possession of a stomach: HI 
fails of being a distinctive mark in many of t« St 
classes of what are generally admitted as animal' a"! 
Aristotelian indication, the possession of a moui-.. 
be always applied. There is in tact still a great 
in determining the limits of the vegetable tti 
kingdoms ; and botanists and zoologists are 
ting in their claims for the right ot exclusive fUdi 
tain beings which exist at the point where tbeaniaei 
vegetable kingdoms meet. That there is mc 1 
may be easily made apparent by tracing the pxp 
plants from the exogens through the eudogfft •s»j 
the lower forms of fungi and alga;, and ammAfas I 
Mammalia, through birds, reptiles, fishes, * 
polyps, down to the infusoria and sponges. T 
kingdoms of nature may be each represented 
from a common point, and the farther any 
is from this point the more they are 
This may be seen in the following scheme :— 

Organic Matter. 



2 



Vegetable Kill; 

Exogenav 
Gymn 
Ehdogeri: 
Rhizantha?. 
Acrogenii" 



Aoioul Btaka 
VerU'braiic 
Mollusc*. 
Artieulala. 
Radiata. 
Acrita. 



Indeterminate existences. 
Organic Elements. 
Gases. 
Water. 
Metallic Oxides. 
Metals. 

I kingdom. 



Inorganic Matter. 

The following is the definition of a plant by 
botanist, and is perhaps as good as can w giver, w ' r -'fl 
sent state of our knowledge: — • A plant is » 
deprived of sensation or power of moving froa F" 
placc, and fed by means of external roots.' . 

In the classification of the vegetable kingdom th^ 
been two modes generally adopted. The one hi' • ' 
take one or two characters of plants, and acrorilint'i ' 
differ in this point, to arrange all the veffetaMf ] 



>tween the *^ 



This mode of arrangement is called artificial. 3 
one which was adopted in the celebrated UBW 
Linnams, in which the number, position, rfructnfj jj 
the stamens were made the basis of the pnnc ;^ ^ 
sions. The other mode has been to take into c<" 
tion all the points of resemblance 
and functions of the species, and then to 
according to their degrees of relationship, a^ ' r " 
resulting from this arc called natural. Th* 1 '""^j^ 
only be made use of as matters of convenient*. ^ 
in nowise be looked upon as the » nd of * ^ f 

latter are the only means by which science" «* 
vanced. and the inquiries of naturalists mu» 
directed towards the perfecting such system*. L ' 
articles Exocens and K\i>oci:\s will be found* 
of the orders belonging to those classes 
shall here give an analysis of the Aci 
Lindley, in his • Key to Systematic 
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vascular. Re- 



ACROGKN.B. 

Alliance 1. Filicales. Stem fistular, 
oductive organs borne upon the leaves, 
ng ot* the thecsb vertical . . Polypodiacete. 

$ Cyathete, 

rig of the thecje transverse . . GUicheniaccce. 

$ Parkrritte. 

9 Hymenaphyll&r. 
ng wanting ; thecsa 1-oelled, ribb«d Otmundacea. 
nsr wanting ; thecse as if many-celled Danceacea. 
ng wanting; thecse 1-celled, veinless Ophioglottacece. 

Alliance 2. Lycopodales. Stem solid, vascular. Re- 
ductive organs growing on the stem. 

iecje naked Lycopodiacea. 

meat inclosed in involucres of the 

same form Marrileaceee. 

ieca> enclosed in iuvolucres of two 

different forms .... Salviniacea: 

Alliance 3. Muse ales. Without a vascular system, 
emanating processes uniting into a heterogeneous body, 
xvules in distinct ihecae. 

valveless, with an operculum Mutcaeea. 
v opening into valves, with an 
:rcuhim ..... 
opening into valves, without 
n operculum .... 
•<■«' valveless, without an opercu- 



Fungaceee. 



Mliance 4. Charales. Without a vascular system, 
rminating processes uniting into a heterogeneous body, 
productive organs axillary globules. 

Characecr. 

VJliance 5. Fungales. Without a vascular system, 
rminating processes either wholly distinct or confluent 
a homogeneous body. 

m from a matrix, which veils them 

v hen young 

>rn without a matrix. Living in 
mt. Cellular, rarely filamentous, 
with a reproductive nucleus burst- 
ing through their surface 
•m without a matrix. Living in 
•vater. Filamentous ; the filaments 
■ltlier solitary or several glued 
Ofgether, having sporidia and vivi- 
parous Algacetv. 

Die affinities of the three great classes, Exogens, Endo- 
1*. and Acrogcns, with the two smaller ones, Gymno- 
•rras and Rhizanths, ' may be expressed,' says Professor 
idley, ' by a circle, in the middle of whose circumfer- 
•e stand Exogens and Endogens, side by side ; the 
nmon point of all the classes is formed by Acrogens, 
idl are connected on the one hand with Exogens by 
mnoapermae, and on the other hand with Endogens by 
rizanthes. The following scheme will make this idea 
dent :— 
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Ranunculacese to Alismacca?. 
Nvraphieaceae— Hydrocliaraceae. 
Nfenispermacese— Smilaceae. 
Aristolochiace* - Aracese. 



Cycadaceae to Filicales. 
% «{ Coniferae— Lycopodiaceae. 
Equisetacea*— Characes;. 



Fungaceas 
to 




Rafflesiacese. 
Rhizanths. 

The vegetable kingdom performs important offices in 
ie economy of creation. It stands between the mineral 
id animal kingdoms, disposing and arranging the ele- 
ents of the first, in order to fit them for the purpose* of 
e fast. Each of the three kingdoms of nature is com- 
*e<l of matter as its basis ; but the animal kingdom di- 
y appropriates no portion of the elements of the in- 
!*> nic world to its uses, but derives them all from the 
stable kingdom. The late researches of chemists, more 
P. C, No. 163-J. 



especially those of Liebig, show that the proximate prin- 
ciples of animal bodies are identical with those of vege- 
tables, and that consequently, as these principles do not 
exist in the inorganic kingdom, they must have been 
formed in plants. Thus we must regard the vegetable 
kingdom as one vast chemical laboratory, in which the 
food of animals is being prepared. Without vegetables 
animals would perish, and although some animals live on 
the flesh of others, yet that flesh is always originally de- 
rived from the vegetable kingdom. The" proximate prin- 
ciples of plants are not numerous, and are composed of 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and carbon ; those containing 
nitrogen are directly appropriated by animals to the for- 
mation of their tissues, whilst thone containing no nitrogen 
are either consumed in generating animal heat, or de- 
posited in the form of fat. When animal bodies cease to 
exist, their tissues become resolved into their primitive 
elements, a process which is constantly going on in animal 
bodies during life. These elements, in the state of various 
compounds, are carried off into the atmosphere, when 
gaseous ; or assist in fonning the soil on the surface of the 
earth, when solid. The principal compounds which are thus 
generated are carbonic acid and ammonia ; and if accu- 
mulation of these gases took place to any extent in the 
atmosphere, the consequences would be a cessation of 
vitality, in both the animal and vegetable kingdoms ; 
but here again plants perform an important office, for 
these very compounds combined with water are the prin- 
cipal sources of the elements which plants elaborate into 
so many secretions necessary to the existence of animals. 
There is thus a relation established between the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, of which man has extensively 
availed himself in the application of manures to the arti- 
ficial production of food. In this relation too are involved 
the laws of the production of plants for food in commu- 
nities with circumscribed distnets, to the investigation of 
which comparatively little attention has been given. 

In addition to supplying food and purifying the atmo- 
sphere for animals, the vegetable kingdom is made use of 
extensively by man. The larger forms of plants are used 
for the building of houses and ships, the construction of 
furniture, and a thousand implements necessary in the 
arts of life. The various secretions of plants, their oils, 
resins, acids, neutral and alkaline principles, all exert a 
powerful agency on the human system, and are employed 
for the purpose of controlling, changing, and intemipting 
the diseased actions to which man is subject. Another 
large class of plants furnishes him with luxuries, as to- 
bacco, tea, coffee, spices, perfumes, and fruits of various 
kinds ; and to these must be added fermented liquors, 
which are all produced from the fermentation of the sac- 
charine juices of plants. A great part of the clothing of 
man is the produce of the vegetable kingdom : cotton, 
flax, and hemp are of vegetable origin, and when the 
fabrics which arc made from them are worn, they are 
mostly coloured with the secretions of the turmeric, in- 
digo, orchil, catechu, and others. 

Climate is also modified by the vegetable kingdom. 
The presence of thick forests intercepts the rays of the 
sun, and the earth has a low er temperature in consequence. 
On the other hand the heat of the surface of the earth is 
changed by the difference of radiating power between 
plants and the soil on which they grow. The constant ab- 
sorption and exhalation also of a large body of plants w ill 
affect the humidity of the atmosphere according to the 
circumstances in which they may be placed. Another 
consequence of the existence of plants is the production of 
malaria during. their decay. There is perhaps no fact 
better proved than that decaying vegetable matter is the 
source of the most dreadful pestilences that affect human 
beings. The direct agency by which this is effected is 
unknown ; it is called malaria, and is alike produced by 
decaying plants in the swamps of Africa, the jungles of 
India, the savannahs of Amenca, and the ditches of Eu- 
rope. No part of the world where vegetables are pro- 
duced is free from its influence ; and even in large cities, 
perhaps the onJy places susceptible of being made a refuge 
from its scourge, needless accumulations of decomposing 
vegetable matter are allowed to become the source of 
disease and death. 

For an account of the functions of the vegetable king- 
doms, see Tissues, Vegetable; Sap; Sekd; Root; 
Secretions, Vegetable: for the structure and elassifica 
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tion of vascular plants, see En dog ens ; Exookns: for the 
characters, uses, and medical properties of plants, see the 
names of natural orders and genera: for the geographical 
distribution of plants, see Vegetation. 

VEGETATION, the collective phenomena presented 
by plants in their distribution over the surface of the 
earth. It is not till within a comparatively recent petiod 
that any attempt has been marie to ascertain in what man- 
ner the varied forms of plants are distributed over tire 
surface of the earth, or what causes determine the exist- 
ence of one plant in a particular locality or country, to the 
exclusion of others. The labours of Humboldt, Von Mar- 
tins, and Schouw have done much towards elucidating the 
former point, and the progress of vegetable anatomy and 
physiology is constantly revealing the causes of the latter 
circumstance. It has indeed been known for a long 
period that the ordinary productions of one country were 
not to be obtained from another. Rnd that the vegetation 
of cold and hot countries differed ; but this knowledge, up 
to the time of Linnaeus, was of the most general nnd un- 
satisfactory character. In this article we shall endeavour 
to point out some of the causes that influence the distribu- 
tion of plants, and give a sketch of their distribution, accord- 
ing to the regions proposed by Professor Schouw. 

Of the agents that determine the distribution and charac- 
ter of plants none have more influence than light. Where- 
ever plants have a large supply of light, there will the 
vegetation be prolific, and all the secretions of plants will 
abound. It is by this agent that the functions of absorp- 
tion, exhalation, and the decomposition of carbonic acid 
and other compounds are effected by plants. It is, in fact, 
a powerful stimmant of vegetation, and it acts as all stimu- 
lants do on cganic bodies. If a plant is withdrawn from its 
influence, it becomes weak, its tissues soften and are filled 
with water, and few or no secretions are deposited ; on the 
contrary, if plants are supplied with continued light, thev 
become ovei stimulated, they decompose carbonic acid 
rapidly, and become stunted in their growth on account of 
the rapid development of solid secretions. The influence 
of this agent is seen remarkably in the vegetation of the sur- 
face of the earth. In the tropics the direct rays of the sun are 
felt by plants, and under their influence a prolific and gigantic 
vegetation is developed, but this arises from the alternate 
withdrawal and presence of this agent during every twenty- 
four hours, and as this is constantly the case, vegetation 
remains the same throughout the year. On the other hand, 
at the poles, only the oblique rays of light are felt, and 
consequently its influence is comparatively feeble. For a 
great proportion of the year there is no light, and then 
there is no vegetation ; Imt when it is called into existence, 
by the influence of light and heat, the light, being never 
withdrawn, stimulates to excess the plants, and a small 
hard, scrubby, and stunted vegetation is the result. The 
gradations of vegetation may be seen, under the influence 
of this agent, in passing from the tropics to the poles. 
From the magnificent baobabs, banyans, and palms of the 
tropics, we pa.ss through the regions of oaks, elms, and firs, 
of temperate climates, till in polar regions the only repre- 
sentatives of trees are a few brambles, and the majority of 
plants are mosses and lichens. 

Another agent is heat. By some this has been supposed 
to have more influence than light on the distribution of 
plants, but it is difficult in nature to separate its influence 
from that of light, since it is derived from the same source 
nt the same time. However experiments on a large scale 
are constantly going on in European hothouses, in which 
it is proved, that although tropical plants be supplied with | 
their natural temperature, nothing will make up for the 
want of light, and many of them seldom produce their 
flowers and less seldom their fruit, and after a languishing 
existence soon die. The influence of heat on vegetation is 
seen in those climates where there is a great difference 
of temperature between summer and winter. The plants 
of such districts that live throughout the winter are so 
constructed that thev are euabled to bear the cold of winter. 
They have frequently thick barks, in which are deposited 
resinous secretions Hnd are thus enabled to withstand the 
decrease of temperature. It is also found, for this reason, 
that those plants which thrive in hot summers are best 
adapted to withstand the cold of winter, on account of the 
greater amount of sol^d secretioos deposited in their bark, 
anil many plants which flourish in districts where there 
are hot summers and severe winters will perish in climates 



| where the extremes of heat and cold are in>1 -o ; 
Thus many plants will grow around Paris, w\xu i. 
trenvs of heat and cold are great, which will wf. c i 
around London, where theao extremes aivk>*;»iY 
same hdds good with regard to London nnd Eiir! 
and the Floras of the south of England and the :.r 
Scotland afford abundant evidence of the truth oC'b 
position. It is only by supposing that some chaas< t 
taken place in the extremes of heat and cold in Scc.r 
that we can explain the fact of the disappearar.ee i* 
forests that onc e covered with a dense vegetation lb in 
barren hills. 

Water, as an agent affecting vegetation, murt h > 
garded in two points of view : first, as existing in the t> 
sphere as vapour, modifjing temperature and ewtataf 
the function of exhalation and absorption in plants; is 
secondly, as existing on the surface of the earth u. A 
form of oceans, rivers, lakes, swamps, &c. The « 
tion of the waters of these last also, or rather the a.t> i .• 
which may be dissolved or suspended in the "f : ; 
duce considerable effect upon vegetation. Many OA 
daces are only found in the humid forests of the t- - 
The vegetation of seas and lakes varies with the on 
stances of the ingredients they contain in M)!utrn o 
with the comparatively restless or quiet condition > ' i 
waters. Swamps produced by overflowings rf it t 
produce different plants from those produced by trr? 
Iations of fresh waters from mountain sides. 

The characters of the soil influence the vejetic! 
particular districts. The previous agents exert n » 
fluence on vegetation whicn is most evident in tin a 
racters of the great mass of plants of a district: btf* 
soil produces effects on almost every individual plant ft 
influence of soil arises from its mechanical chancer :l 
chemical composition. The mechanical character ui v£ 
importance is its amount of disintegration. Some p»i 
as lichens, grow on the surface of rocks and large stosei 
are not found in districts where these are not present !»» 
require a loose soil for the free passage of their r<Af 
are only found growing in sands. Others again 'it-": 
exist in tenacious soils and are found growing >n 
The mechanical character of soils also greatly tnlta" " 
their relation to the absorption and radiation of 
thus affects the temperature of the soil. This i>» 
that has not received much attention, and micht N * 
productive of important practical results: there** 
no doubt of its influence on the distribution of herr-"^ 
a delicate structure. The chemical composition u.'t.V« 
ha» perhaps more influence than its mechanical cl:*"-' 
The researches of the chemist have shown us that » 
ever may be the variety of secretions in plant*, tf>: 9 
composed of only a few elements, and that these *lr: 
are chiefly supplied by the soil. Hence it is riff e**^ ^ 
plants that w ater, caibonic acid, and ammonia be 
every soil, and vegetation will flourish according '•- 
amount of these ingredients that is supplied to il. B ' 
only do plants require these compounds which _t»* 
general influence, but large groups of plants req«ir< "* 
ticular ingredients. Thus endogenous plants cost*'^ 
in their structure, and the presence of this inirml'ttf 
soil will determine their growth. Other p'«nt> -\ ' 
chloride of sodium, and will only grow , if land-p' i: £* 
the sea-shore, or if water-plants, in the ocean. / 
frequently perish when they have exhausted a soil 
gradient necessary to their existence, and will I** 
quently succeeded by other plants which would nc>U^ 
grown where the ingredient necessary to the evi> !; * 
the other plant was present. This is taken advnnts:*^ . 
the farmer in the rotation of crops. Some wnferv*^ 
only grow in thermal springs, whilst others only ' 
under the influence of sulphuretted hydrogen. ( 

The last influence to which we shall refer ufoe t '', t 
sphere. Chemically it remains in its great conJ" lnt ^ 
oxygen and nitrogen, constantly the same. But tl*^- 
tity of the vapour of water which it contains, and *w- ,. 
salts that vapour mav be capable of containing. c*»*. 

influence of these agents in the *v " 

The«<" i!!l ' 



vary much. The 

ever is not different from the same in the soil 
of the air by constant winds has often an import* 1 " 
on vegetation, and the barren hills and coa»t» 
countries are owing to the impossibility of P'*" ( ,-, 
standing the influence of strong winds. The deo»i'} ' ^ 
atmosphere is a point of importance, and setrn* ,0 
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M relation between elevation and latitude. Tliis subject 
»s been examinod by De Candolle, who conies to the fol- 
mag. conclusions: — 

1. The natural situation of each plant at a determined 
evation above the level of the sea is so much greater in 
■oportion as the count ry is nearer the equator, and less in 
ore temperate regions; that is to sav, the farther we 
cede from the equator, the greater influence has the ex- 
>sure upon the temperature. 

2 In temperate climates, as France, for instance, those 
ants which are but little affected by temperature, and which 
ow in all its latitudes, are also found nt all those clova- 
>ns where the earth is not covered with eternal snows ; 

m the level of the sea to the summits of the mountains. 
3. If plants which, according to their nature, avoid either 
o high or too low a decree 0 f temperature, yet grow 

different latitudes, we may observe, that it is at heights 
here the effect of elevation may compensate that of fat i - 
Ac : thus the native plants of the northern plains will be 
•en to grow upon the mountains ©1" the south. 

I Plants which are cultivated upon a large seals are 
uitied by laws which entirely correspond with the pre- 
"JiTig : those which are cultivated in various latitudes 
:11 grow indifferently at various heights ; those which are 
ilv found at certain latitudes will extend no farther than 

proportional elevations. 

5. The elevation above the level of the sea, when we 
mpare the temperature of the seasons, establishes effects 
ry analogous to those which result from the distance from 
■•equator: so that there is the more analogy between 
e results on vegetation in the two cases. In proportion 
we rise in a direct line, it follows, from the lessened 
nsity of the air, that the intensity of the solar light con- 
mes to increase : this effect is represented in the line of 
dances from the equator, because the perpetuity of light 
;ring the continuance of vegetation is so much the 
eater in proportion as the latitude is more elevated. 

6. In proportion to the greater height upon the uioun- 
tns. so will the hygrometer be seen to indicate a less 
l'skv of humidity : the same general effects take place 
s we recede from the equator to the poles. (Hooker, in 
hrrav's Dictionary of Urography.) 

SciJral methods have been proposed bv Dc Candolle 
id other botanists for giving an idea of the distribution 
' ugetation over the surface of the globe. In the mi- 
tring remarks we have followed that of Professor Schouw, 
fn< • Notes for a Course of Lectures on the Distribution 
Plant*.' This method has been adopted by Sir Win. 
ooker and Dr. Lindlcy in their works, and though not 
;e from imperfections, is probablv the best that has been 
•vi*ed. 

1 . Region of Saxifrages and Mosses, or the Alpine Arctic 
era: temperature 175° to 4T Fahr. This corresponds 
th the hyperborean region of De Candolle and other 
item, and* comprehends all countries within the polar 
:iV, namely, Lapland, the north ot Russia and Siberia, 
tmtchatka, Labrador, Greenland, and Iceland, and also 
,rt of the Scottish and Scandinavian mountains, as well 

the mountains of the southern and central parts 
Europe, which have sufficient elevation to possess an 
pine vegetation. This region is characterised by the 
uodance of mosses and lichens, and of the families 
xitiagaceae, Gentianaceie, Alsinaceae, Salicacea 1 , and 
rptraceae. There is an entire absence of tropic d families, 
J only a few plants of the temperate zone. The beech 
.d fir occur in forests, or there is a destitution of trees. 
nnu.'tU are also scarce, and the blossoms of the flower are 
tgei in proportion to the root of the plant, and of a pure 
dour. 

2. Region of the Umbcllifene and Crucifera? : tempera- 
re 27*5* to 50-75" Fahr. This comprehends Ihe whole of 
urope, except those districts which belong to the prc- 
•duig region, from the Pyrenees, the mountains of the 
■uth of France, of Switzerland, and the north of Greece, 
• the greater part of Siberia, and the country about 
fount Caucasus. This region is particularly distinguished 
omilMit of the same parallel in North America by the 
raence of cruciferous and umbelliferous plant*. It is not 
uilj distinguished from the next region, but the fungi 
bound more, and it approaches the last region in the 
bunclancc of Cyperacea*. Nearly all its trees arc deciduous, 
tul ji,, meadows are exceedingly flourishing. There is a 
•riuon of tbe Composite; the plants belonging to 



the Cichoraceouft division of that order being found in tlitf 
northern districts, whilst those belonging to the Cytuiro- 
cephalous are found in the south of it. The predomi- 
nating trees are the Scotch fir, the alder, the beech, the 
birch, the poplar, the elm, and lime. The shrubs are the 
heaths, the sloe, &c. The principal cultivated plants are 
the wheat, barley, oats, maize, potatoes, k.c. ; apple, pear, 
gooseberry, currant, vine, strawberry, cucumber, melon, the 
cabbage, turnip, peas, beans, and other forms of Leguoii- 
nosse ; carrots, hops, hemp, flax, &e. 

3. The region of I-abiata* and Caryophyllea*, or the 
Mediterranean kingdom : temperature 54j° to 72 5°. This 
includes the region of the Mediterranean Sea, limited on 
the north bv the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Balkan, and Cau- 
casus; on tbe south by the Atlas and the deserts of North 
Africa ; on the east by Taurus. It contains more or less 
of the orders belonging 1o the last region; but Lahiatic. 
Caryophyllaceii', Boraginacea*, Cistactit*, and Ltliacen 
abound, A few tropical plants now and then appear 
amongst thein, belonging to the orders Palmacea*. Tere- 
bintacese, ami Lauracea?. Solanaceie and Lcgumino*a- 

are more abundant than in the last, evergreens increase. • 
and the vegetation never entirely ceases; but verdant 
meadows are more rare than in the last. Madeira, Azores, 
and the Canary Islands belong to this region, and their 
Flora approaches to that of tropical Africa. The cultivated 
plants are similar to the last, to which are added the olive, 
orange, lemon, mulberry, fig, rice, &c. 

4. Region of Asteracca* and Solidaginea?, or North North- 
American kingdom: temperature —9- 5° to 59". It em- 
braces North America from the southern limits of the first 
kingdom to 30' N. lat. There are a greater number of 
Conifers? than in the second kingdom, and there are but 
few Umbellifera", Crucifene, Cichoracea?, and Cynaroce- 
phalea*. There is but little cultivation : where there is any 
it resembles that of the second kingdom. Whortleberries, 
oaks, firs, Michaelmas daisies, and golden rods are its 
great characteristics. 

5. Region of Magnoliaceaj, or Southern North-American 
kingdom, between 30" and 30° N. lat. : temperature 59° to 
72*5*. There is here an approximation to tropical vege- 
tation, as seen in the frequent appearance of the genera 
Canna, Cham-crops, Yucca, Zamia, Laurus, Bignonia, Pas- 
siflora, Cassia, Sapindus, &c. There are comparatively 
few plants that are characterise of the two preeei/ing 
kingdoms. The magnolias predominate, and are accom- 
panied with other genera hearing brund shining leaves and 
large flowers. The cultivated plants are those of the 
third region, with the exception of the olive : rice is more 
abundant, and in the southern districts the sugar-cane is 
grown. 

0. Region of Camellias, and Cclastrinea? or Chiuo-Ja- 
panese kingdom. It embraces Japan and Northern China 
from 30" to 40" N. lat.: temperature 54'5"to(i8\ Too 
little is known of this region to enable us to state positively 
what are its characteristics. Its vegetation is more tro- 
pical than Kuropean. With zamias, ginger, bananas, and 
custard-apples, are found buckthorns and honeysuckles, 
thus giving this region a mixed character. Its cultivated 
plants, in addition to those of previous regions, are the 
cycas for sago, the tea-plant, the caladium, 4cc. 

7. The region of Zingiberacea*. or Indian kingdom : 
temp. 05-75° to Bl'5°. This includes the Indian penin- 
sulas cast and west of the Ganges, together with the 
islands between India and New Holland. Tropical orders 
are numerous in this region, as Palmaeea\ Aracea 1 , 
Kuphorbiaceap, Bignoniaeea*, Buttueiiacea\ ice. Very 
few plants belonging to Cyperacea*. Conilera-, Uibiata-, 
Rosacea;, Ranunculaceae, or Cruci li ra* are seen. The trees 
never lose their leaves, and produce large magnificent 
flowers, and are covered frequently with climbing and 
parasitical plants. Ginger, zedoarv, cardamom, arrow- 
root, catechu, cassia, cinnamon, caoutchouc, tamarinds, 
sago, rice, cocoa-nut, coffee, cubebs, cloves, pepper, 
oranges, and gamboge are the cultivated and natural pro- 
ductions of this prolific region. 

8. Region of the Himalaya: temp. 30 5° to 05-75°. It in- 
1 eludes the highlands of India, or the mountain ten aces lying 

on the south of the Himalayan range, Kamoon. Nepaul, 
Bootan, having an elevatiou of from 4O00 to 10,000 feet. 
The tropical forms of the last kingdom decrease manifestly 
here. Mich as Scitnniaceu\ Palm*, Cycadacce, See. Ku- 
ropean forms are not unfrequent, as Cyperacea*. Amen 
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tacea?, "Coniferae, Pnmulacese, Rosacea;, Cruciferae, Stc. 
The Ferns and Orchidaceae are abundant The cultivated 

Slants are the corn and fruit of Europe, varying with more 
opical productions according to elevation. 

9. The region of Polynesia includes the islands between 
Hindustan and New Holland, and has a temperature from 
05-75° to 83 75°. This region is similar to the Indian 
kingdom, and is sometimes included in it. The cultivated 
plants, in addition to those of the Indian kingdom, arc the 
bread-fruit tree, the nutmeg, the camphor-tree, and the 
cotton-tree. 

10. The region of Java is little known, and has a ve- 
getation probably similar to the Himalayan region. 

11. The Oceanic region, or South Sea Island kingdom, 
includes all the islands of the South Sea within the tropics, 
and has a temperature of 72-5° to 81-5°. The Flora of 
these islands is poor, and approximates more closely to 
that of Asia than to that of Africa, and has some relation 
to that of New Holland. The bread-fruit is the most 
characteristic production of these islands, but is not con- 
fined to them. 

12. Tin- region of Balsomodendra, or the Arabian king- 
dom, includes the south-westerly mountainous part of the 
Arabian peninsula. The temperature cannot be stated, 
but the character of its vegetation is generally tropical, 
assuming the forms of that of India. The cultivated 
plants arc also principally those of India. 

13. The Desert region includes North Africa south of 
the Atlas, and the Mediterranean Sea between 15" and 30" 
N. Iat., and the northern part of Arabia. The mean tem- 
perature is 7*25° to 80°. It has necessarily a very pooi 
Flora, having but few even characteristic genera. It is 
only cultivated in the oases, where the Phoenix dactyli- 
fera, the Sorghum vulgare, with wheat and barley, and 
some of the fruits of Europe and India, constitute the 
prominent plants. 

14. The region of tropical Africa includes Africa from 
15° N. Iat. to the tropic of Capricorn. Temperature 72 5' 
to 86°. This Flora is neither rich nor rare ; it abounds in 
Leguminosa*. Rubiacea*, and Cyperacca?. The Adansonia 
is a characteristic genus. 

15. Region of Cacti and Piperacese includes Mexico 
and South America to the Amazon river, and to a height 
of 5000 feet above the level of the sea. Temperature 08* 
to 83-75°. The orders which characterize this region are 
BromeliaccflB, Piperacea?, Passirloraceae, and Cactaceae. 
The orders which are mostly tropical are here less nu- 
merous, whilst extra-tropical orders are more abundant. 
The most abundant genera are Phytelephas, Kunthia, 
Thoninia, Theobroma, Guazuma, &c. The cultivated 

Slants of this district are the maize. Sorghum vulgare, 
•ioscorea alata, Convolvulus Batatas ; also the plantain, 
cocoa-nut, pine-apple, tamarind, cacao, vanilla, coffee, 
sugar, tobacco, cotton, &c. 

10. Region of the Mexican Highlands includes the 
mountains of Mexico above 5000 feet elevation. Tempera- 
ture from 05-75° to 70 25*. In this district the more tropi- 
cal forms of vegetation, as the tree-ferns, the palms, pas- 
sion-flowers, Euphorbiums, and pepper decrease, or 
altogether disappear. The extra-tropical forms are more 
nunu'rous, as the willow, oak, fir. cypress, sage, hore- 
hound. whortleberry, heath, and various forms of Umbelli- 
ferae, Rosacea?, Caryophyllacea?, Cruciferae, and Ranuncu- 
hvcere. The cultivated plants are the maize, the European 
Cerealia, and fruits. In the highest mountain-ranges the 
vegetation has an alpine aspect. 

17. Region of Cinchonacea-. This embraces the Andes 
from 5O00 to 9000 lectin elevation, and between 20*8. hit. 
and 5° N. Iat., having a temperature from 59 s to 08°. The 
extra-tropical forms become very frequent in this region, 
and only a few tropical forms remain. Some of the most 
common genera are the Cinchona, Gay-Lussacia, Loasa, 
Liliea, Cervantesia, &c. The cultivated plants are very 
seldom tropical. Maize and coffee are sometimes grown, 
with European Cerealia, and fruits, potatoes, and Cheno- 
podium Quinoa. 

18. Region of Escallonias and Calceolarias includes the 
Ancles at more than 9000 feet above the level of the sea 
between 20* S. Iat. and 5° N. Iat. Temperature 34-25° to 
50°. Tropical plants almost entirely disappear in this 
region, only now and then a straggler appearing ; whilst 
the forms which distinguish the colder and polar regions 
becenuj frequent, blK h as the lichens, mosses, sorrels, 



plantagos, gentians, currant, brambles, fee. Tin a< 
prevalent orders are the grasses, heaths, and Syotttfent 
There are no large trees, and a great many sltrubs. 

19. The West Indian region, including the Wat b* 
Islands, with a temperature of 59° to 79-25°. The Ttra 
tion of these islands bears the same relation to the"*,, 
tinent which that of the Polynesian islands does to CLu 
It is chiefly distinguished by the greater quantity of hi 
and Orchidaceee. The cultivated plants are the not . 
those of Mexico. 

20. Region of Palms and Melastonacex, or Braa* 
kingdom, including Brazil, or South America, onttx a 
of the Andes, between the equator, and the tropic of 1 Qui 
com : temperature 59° to 83-7°. This region Ureaurstt 
for the number of its genera and species, the size ofiavv 
dual trees, the dense forests, and the numerous clncs 
and parasitical plants. Vegetation seems here to alii-. « 
greatest activity and energy. The orders which ilas 
most arc Palmacca?, Haemadoraceae, Gesneriace*, Ht* 
tomacca?, Sapindacea?, and, altogether confined i» a 
region, Vochyaceaj. The cultivation is very »iajr; 
that of Mexico. 

21. Region of Woody Compositae. In South Ant"* 
on the east of the Andes from the tropic of Ctpikvu 
40° S. Iat. : ttmperature 59" to 74 75°. There art 
tropical plants in this region, and extra-tropici! :a| 
especially European forms, are abundant, more tfcu a 
being common to this region and Europe. The*^ - 
Compositae abound. This region consists chiefly o.' 
(pampas'), which for hundreds of miles present atajJ 
same vegetation, consisting chiefly of thistles and t 
Wheat, the vine, and the peach are cultivated. 

22. The Antarctic region includes the 80uth-»-q 
part of Patagonia, Tierra del Fuego, between 

S. Iat.: temperature 41° to 47 5°. In thisreeion't=(U 
no tropical plants, and its vegetation resemble* "mr* 
measure the North-European Flora (region 2). la**** 
j the genera there is an approach to the South Aihw"* 
New Holland Flora. 

23. Region of Stapelias and Mesembryanlheoiui* * 
! embraces South Africa from the tropic to 35' S. a 

| temperature 54-5° to 72-5°. The vegetation of thunt* 
is not luxuriant, but it is very rich in forms. Thercy* 
dense forests nor climbers, but many succulent }«* 
The orders Restiaceae, Ividaceae, Proteacea?, Er^ 
Ficoidacea?, Bruniacea?, Diosmacea?, Geraniace*, 
dacea?, and Polygalaceue, embrace its character 
getation. On the sandy coasts the genera 
Mcsembryanthemum, and Diosma are found, and J "< 
mountains Proteas, Erica, and Crassula. The ru-itu* 
plants are those of Europe, with the Mu»a Paradis**' 1 
volvulus Batatas, the tamarind, and Sorghum Caffr^ 

24. Region of Eucalypti and Epacridaceat. ltn*» 
extra-tropical New Holland and Van Diemens , La 
temperature 52 25° to 725°. Vegetation is not abur J 
in this region ; but this deficiency is compensated .yj 
variety and peculiarity of its forms. The roost aliw" 
of the trees are the Eucalypti, which form «h« f *f " 
all the woods. Next come the genera of *J*<* 
Banksia, Hakea, Dryandra, Grevilla-a, &e- ; «» 
these follow Epacridacew, Diosmacea?, and Caw** 
Its cultivated plants are all European. N) J 

25. The region of New Zealand includes the gJJ 
Zealand isles: temperate. One-half of the H*?* 
European. The vegetation is not characterised by 1"^ 
valence of large groups. Some of the R enera *l!f m )" 
the South African Flora, and some the Ntw tf 

The following works should be consulted °n ,D .\,^ 
graphy of plants :— Linnaeus, ' Stationes Plantanitt \. ' . 
boldt and Bonpland, ' Essai sur la Geographic d £ r !*\j 
Humboldt. 4 De Distributione Geographic* , ' 
Brown, 'General Remarks on the Botany of Terra A**^ 
Schouw, * Crundziige einer Allgemeinen Pfla"^' 11 ' 1 - . ^ 




Plantes;' • Diet, "des Sciences Naturelle;' I"> ' 
Bot.,' 2nd. ed. 

VEGETIUS, FLAI'IUS REN ATTJS. a U«J' "J, ^ 
the military art, concerning whom nothing i s ■ yj s 
jrond what can be gathered from his work 

are 



iu wnai can oe Rainereti irom ins • C(B t» 

iS. the titles 'Vlr Illustris/ or *Vir W^YrfM 
added to his name. He rmu,t have li'd wd 
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out the year a.d. 385, in the reign of the emperor Va- 
itinian II., to whom the work is dedicated : it consists of 
t* L>ooks, and bears the title, * Epitome Institutorum Rei 
Jjf*ris." There are several expressions in the work 
\cYi leave no doubt that the author was a Christian. It 
svrvtten in a plain and easy style, and considering the 
e period to which it belongs, the language is purer than 
erht be expected. Vegetius himself appears to have had 
iractical knowledge of the subject on which he wrote ; 
t he derived most of his materials from earlier writ era, 
iong whom he mentions Cato Censorius, Cornelius 
l^tis, Frontinus, Paternus, and the constitutions of Au- 
■I ms. Trajan, and Hadrian, concerning military affairs, 
nsidering the loss of earlier and better works on the 
litary regulations of the Romans, the work of Vegetius 
a valuable relic of antiquity ; but it is to be regretted 
T.t the author did not use sufficient discretion in keeping 
c tlifferent periods apart : for he sometimes mixes indis- 
tminately institutions and regulations of the early limes 
t V\ those existing in his own days. The first book treats 

the formation and training of soldiers ; the second, of 
o divisions and subdivisions of an army, and the arrange- 
••nts of a camp ; the third, of military discipline, the 
re to be taken of the welfare of the soldiers, and of the 
iwinsr up of an army in battle array ; the fourth, of 
sr«*, military engines, and of the mode of attacking and 
ending fortified places; and the fifth, on maritime war- 
e. The first edition appeared without place or date, 
>«t the year 1472. There is a good edition by P. Sen- 
ilis, with commentaries by G. Stewechius and F. 
wtiiis, Antwerp, 1G07, 4to. It contains also some other 

ient works on military affairs. The best edition is that 

N. Schwebel (Bipont, 1800, 8vo.\ with notes by the 
tor. and some of those of his predecessors. 
VEINS. fCiHci LATioN ; Hkart.1 
VEINS, DISEASES OF. The physiology of the veins 
.y be found in the article Circulation : in the present 
jele their principal diseases will be described. Of these 
e most frequent is that in which they become what is 
Ikl varicose, that is, dilated, and unnaturally tortuous, 

disease which occurs especially in the subcutaneous 
•iw of the lower extremity. It is the result of the coats 
'the veins lo&ing their elasticity, and thereby their power 

misting the pressure of the column of blood ahovc 
!m. The loss of elasticity is commonly due to disease of 
•ir roata, and is frequently accompanied by an increase 

their thickness, and by destruction or impairment of 
•ir valves. The dilated veins appear like large tortuous 
le canals lieneath the skin, or in extreme cases, where 
.ny are coiled together, they form projecting tumours, 
ey produce inconvenience, both by the pain which results 
ra their distension, and occasionally by the skin over 
•m ulcerating, and allowing them to burst and hleed pro- 
*ly ; but their more common effect is, that in parts of the 
n below them, either spontaneously or after slight in- 
ies ulcers form, which, in consequence of the circulation 
ing impeded through the dilated veins, are very tedious 
healing. 

For this varicose state of the large veins numerous re- 
plies have been proposed ; hut the best are only pallia- 
e. A temporary remedy is afforded by the recumbent 
•Mure, in which trie walls of the veins are relieved from 
e weight of the column of blood : constant advantage is 
forded by the wearing of a well-applied bandage, or of 
i elastic stocking, by which a sufficient pressure is ap- 
ied to prevent the further distension of the veins. The 
^iteration of the venous tmnks may be effected by cut- 
ng or tying them in various ways, or by applying some 
uistic, so as to make the tissues over them slough ; but 
use proceedings are not without danger, and at present 
is very doubtful whether they are often productive of 
•>rmanent advantage. Patients had better, in general, 
B content with the palliative remedy of the bandage or 
axtic stocking. 

A form of varicose disease of the veins, which often ac- 
>mpanies that of the venous trunks, but sometimes exists 
lone, and with which ulcers of peculiar obstinacy occur, 
rTo ct* the small vessels about the ankle and lower part of 
ie leg. The skin in this disease is almost uniformly red, 
trough the number of small veins that are distended ; 
"*> neighbourhood of the ulcer, when one exists is livid, 
• rwe, and shining ; and the ulcer itself is indolent, and 
e-ry painful, and discharges a thin sanies. This state can 



be treated only by the same remedies as the preceding, 
but, though commonly overlooked, it is by far the more 
mischievous disease of the two. 

Varicose affection of the veins of the spermatic cord 
constitutes the disease named varicocele ; and that of the 
veins of the rectum, or skin around it, forms hemorrhoids, 
or piles. In these, and in all the other cases, the blood is 
apt to stagnate in the dilated veins, and to coagulate 
within them. The clots thus formed may assume a de- 
finite form, becoming elliptical, or more often elliptical 
with pointed extremities, and the fibrine in them arranges 
itself in concentric layers: alter this they harden, and 
one of their extremities becoming connected with the 
walls of the vessel, small blood-vessels may form in them, 
and communicate with those of the surrounding parts. 
Lastly, the colouring-matter of the blood is removed; and 
earthy matter is deposited in the clots, arranged in con- 
centric layers, and giving them considerable hardness : thus 
phtebo-fithrs, or vein-stones are formed. They arc usually 
spherical, measuring from one to four lines in diameter, 
lying loose within the veins, and producing no apparent 
inconvenience, except by obstructing the passage of blood. 
They are especially common in the dilated veins in the 
pelvis of old persona, and in veins of the legs which have 
been long varicose : t they neilher need nor admit of surgical 
treatment. 

That which is particularly termed a Varix is either a 
mass of dilated and tortuous veins, or a single saccular and 
circumscribed dilatation of a vein, analogous to the cir- 
cumscribed aneurism of an artery. This circumscribed 
dilatation is a very rare disease, but in its consequences 
does not differ from ordinary dilatation. An nneurismal 
varix is produced when, a communication being made, 
either by a wound or by ulceration, between an artery and 
a vein, the latter is dilated by the force of the arterial 
blood into a circumscribed sac. [Aneurism.] 

The most serious disease to which the veins are subject 
is acute inflammation, or phlebitis. It sometimes occurs 
after the slight wound made in ordinary bleeding ; it is 
more common after operations upon varicose veins ; and 
yet more frequently occurs after amputations of the limbs. 
Slight cases of phlebitis not unfrequently come on, as if 
spontaneously, or after exposure to cold, in varicose veins. 
The dilated veins become hard, like knotted cords beneath 
the skin, and very painful ; the skin around them inflames, 
and the parts below becomes oedemutous ; and sometimes 
a slight ery sipelas spreads over the limb. Such affections 
are usually of little moment ; leeches, rest, and external 
cold arc sufficient to subdue the inflammation, and it 
often has the favourable result of obliterating the veins, 
and thus curing the disease by which they were previously 
affected. 

The more severe phlebitis is a most dangerous disease. 
Lymph is effused into the cavity of the vein, and into the 
tissue of its walls, rendering them thick and hard ; the 
vein and the tissues immediately around it become ex- 
quisitely tender, and the parts whose blood should be 
returned through the diseased vein are usually cedematous. 
In a further stage pus is effused into the cavity of the 
vein, and, mixing with the blood, it may pass into the 
general current of the circulation, though more commonly 
the vein is obliterated above the chiefly inflamed part by 
lymph deposited on its walls, and thus the passage of pus 
into the circulation is prevented. With the local inflam- 
mation of phlebitis a state of low typhoid fever, with 
muttering delirium and great exhaustion, is usually com- 
bined ; and under these the patient dies. 

In connection with suppurative phlebitis a condition 
often occurs to which the name of purulent diathesis lias 
been given. Its chief characteristic is that collections of 
matter form coincidently in many different parts of the 
body, most frequently in the joints, lungs, and liver, 
accompanied by a kind of fever similar to that which 
attends phlebitis. It has been thought that this state 
depends on pus formed in an inflamed vein being carried 
into the circulation, and deposited again in some remote 
part ; or that there is a kind of metastasis of suppuration 
rrom the vein to the parts secondarily affected. But cases 
occasionally happen in which all the signs of the purulent 
diathesis are well marked, although no vein is diseased ; 
so that there is no necessary connection between the dis- 
ease and phlebitis, although in the tendency to suppuration 
the veins generally take a prominent place. The most 
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probable explanation of the disease ia, that gome morbid 
matter, such as is formed in the decomposition of the dis- 
charge from sores or wounds, is introduced into the blood, 
whose chemical composition it impairs, engendering a 
state in which pus is apt to be formed, and in which, a* in 
typhoid fever, every function is seriously disordered. 

Hie treatment of these cases of acute phlebitis and 
purulent diathesis cannot be laid down in general terms. 
Very commonlv the former requires the coincident employ- 
ment of large local bleedings, and of medicines and regi- 
men calculated to maintain the patient's strength. The 
due observance of the indications for one or both of these 
pre. ceedings affords the only prospect of success; but most 
frequently the best directed means are ineffectual. 

One of the most fatal forms of phlebitis is that which 
affects the veins of the uterus and the neighbouring parts 
after labour, and which chiefly constitutes one ol the 
diseases included under the name of puerperal fever. 
Phlegmasia do/ens, or phlegmasia ulba, is due to phle- 
bitis of a less severe kind affecting the iliac or femoral 
vein, or both, and many others adjacent to them. By 
obliterating the venous trunks, and preventing the circu- 
lation through them, the disease gives rise to the firm 
oedema, accompanied by the tightness and glossy paleness 
of the skin of the leg and thigh, which peculiarly indicates 
it. It occurs sometimes, but rarely, alter exposure to 
cold : it* usual origin is in a comparatively slight inflam- 
mation of tiie veins of the pelvis of women during preg- 
nancy, or after deliver}', which extends from them to the 
veins of the lower extremity. It is attended by the same 
tenderness and hardness of the diseased veins as exist in 
other cases of phlebitis ; and in its treatment, as in theirs, 
the general state of the patient's health, and the degree 
and extent of the local affection, considered together, must 
determine the measures to be adopted. 

VEINS, MINERAL. The principal inorganic con- 
stituents of the crust of the earth arc in general capable 
of arrangement as the products of water or of heat ; and to 
each ol these classes belong peculiar characteristic features 
of composition, aggregation, and arrangement. The pro- 
ducts ot water ait mostly laid in the form of strata ; the pro- 
ducts of heat are often seen to cross, penetrate, and overlie 
or underlie these layers of rock, in dykes or in huge amor- 
phous nWffliW. But there is a third less distinctly limited 
class of aggregations in the crust of the earth, whose form 
is different from either of the preceding types, and whose 
origin, though perhaps not independent either of heat or 
water, is yet not to be understood without the consider- 
ation of other and peculiar conditions. Such arc metallic 
and mineral veins, spar veins and other crystallized and 
concretionary accumulations, common in both stratified 
and amorphous rocks, under a great variety of circum- 
stances, the essential conditions of which appear however 
to be few in number. To ascertain these conditions is the 
first obiect of a philosophical inquiry into the origin of 
mineral veins ; for the 4 laws of the phenomena * may thus 
become correctly known, and the t me ' theory / the 
ultimate end of the inquiry, be satisfactorily indicated. 

The most frequent form in which metallic and mineral 
veins occur is that of a vertical or slightly inclined mass, 
occupying what was once a fissure, or narrow open space, 
traversing the stratified or amorphous rocks for a variable 
but often considerable length horizontally, and a limited 
or unknown depth in a perpendicular direction. This is 
called a ' rake ' vein. Occasionally the mineral masses 
are found arranged in a narrow vertical or oblique tubular 
form, like un irregularly expanded c himney, traversing 
the strata : suc h are sometimes called * pine ' veins. From 
these two sorts of veins parts occasionally pass laterally, 
and are called ' flat ' veins, and there arc "frequently rami- 
fications from all of them, called 4 strings,' and wholly wr 
almost detached lumps, or bunches, or nests, of ore and 
spar, in the contiguous rocks. 

Now the general 4 condition' of all these occurrences is 
the existence, anteriorly to the accumulation of the me- 
tallic and sparry substances in the rake, pipe, flat, &c, of 
k cavity in the substance of the rocks, or a sepaiation 
between the beds or blocks of stone. The same forms of 
occurrence belong to various spars and other substances, 
and the same general condition is prcdicable of them. 
That cavities really did exist in these situations, previous 
to the formation of the veins, is often evident from the 
fact that the sparry or metallic matters lie in the interior 



of closed originally hollow shells, or fill Him of/;. ,i 
and fissure across corah, shells, and fi*ht*. (Frwn'p-vi. 
observation.) It is further evident from the factthi' * « 
the line of a rake-vein the strata are commosJ) | . . . 
have been violently displaced, and moved up«vi. i 
downwards many inches, feet, yards, or fathoms, pntj 
fifty or more fathoms, and reunited in this brolcn »*.r- h 
the subsequently introduced mineral ciystalliaii • 
consideration supplies us with a definition of irjj 
identical, except by the omission of the word* ia bnii 
with that given by Werner: — * Veins are rent* | 
in rocks, which were afterwards filled [from lim,,'^ 
certain substances.' (On Veins, p. 57. ' 

In such cavities, spars of several kinds, as rarteaiii 
lime, quartz, sulphate of barytes, sulphate of sir 
frequently found, entirely unconnected with net 
districts, and as an usual and ordinary occurrwc* i 
metalliferous districts the same and other mine 
associated with carbonates, phosphates, arseouta, 4 
phurets, &c. of lead, iron, copper, silver. Sec, in int 
every proportion. Between the most valued 'turf 
vein, such perhaps as ores of precious metal, of ■ 
unprofitable masses of 4 dead ' spar which occur ia 
every limestone-quarry, there is an almost unir.U.n 
gradation ; they must all be taken into the ii 
phenomena, as a basis of theory ; yet there are j 
in the geographical and geological relations of tht- dm 
ferous or true mineral veins which require sepa:; 
cation, and justify some special inference! tooi-iMfl 
local conditions and geological times of their fomui 

1. In a mining district, however rich, not allth- on 
in the rocks yield metallic minerals, even thou 
contain spars such as often accompany thest. 
the ores of h ad, copper, silver, &c, are li~ : 
occurrence lo such great fissures of the 
accumpanicd by displacements of the nms-^esofr 
bound the fissure. Thus great fissures, No. 1 





to id 



the figure, which are marked by dislocation*, 
richlv tilled with valuable ones" and yet the at 
cracks and fissures j may contain only unf 
spnrs or thin pai lings of clay. 

•J. When. :i> frequently happens in mining a 
veins accompanied by dislocation cross coch Ow 
veins commonly become cither richer or poorff » 
and exhibit other peculiarities, about the jun 

3. Such veins which cross may be of «" 
nature*: No. 1. for example, may yield t 
No. 2, lead ore. This difference of content 
meeting veins i»c\cnver> frequently the ra* 
direction of the veins on the surface differs b/ * 'i 
of a circle. Tims in Cornwall, veins which P** 5 ' 
west may yield tin or copper, and those which f 
and south produce lead. In AJdstone 
ruruitig ca>t-:un ih-oast and west south-we*! i 
lead, those ranging north-north-west and »outu- 
are often unproductive. 

•I. The same veins vary in respect of the' muni 
contents: some yielding lead or copper. and ' ! 
or tin, according to depth from the mrfacC, " 
the enclosing ro k, and other less known 
Below the surface, UK) or more yard*. * CM 
principally »nlplniret of lead, with a' va;ial>lf » 
the double snlphnret of copper and irOft x ' 
surface these may be exchanged for c*rbow<i 
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3uiJ. generally speaking, the 01 
ware situated among the anti 



rmrscniates of lead, carbonates of copper, and red oxide 
. x-<r>n. We may believe these metallic salts to be dc- 
■<J from the sulphureta by processes of change originat- 

from the surface. Again, veins which cross different 
-* of rocks, as limestone, sandstone, and argillaceous 
W*, may be very rich in limestone, very poor in shale, 

«-jf variable value in sandstone. Now as the effect of 
v_»eations in such countries is frequently to cause, on 

* wo tides of a vein, very different beds to be on the 
i level, so that limestone is opposite to shale, or to sand- 
ie, or to the same or a different bed of limestone, the 
r» plexit y of the phenomena met with in practical mining, 

ri in one vein, need not surprise a prudent reasoner. 
nsrally speaking the miner looks for a change in the 
sJity of thp vein with every marked change of the 
Gliding ground (or ' country,' as it is termed in C'orn- 

Iv the older rocks we see the same vein intersecting 
y— slate and granite: it is itself continuous, and there 
xq doubt of its identity; and yet the contents of the 
ft, enclosed by one rock shall differ very much from 
ml is found in the other. In Cornwall, a vein that has 
•ra productive of copper-ore in the clay -slate, passing 

* the granite becomes richer, or, what is more remark- 
e*. furnishes ores of the same metal differently mineral- 
la. If we pursue it farther into the granite, the produce 
aaetnl frequently is found to diminish.' (Taylor, in 
ort to the British Association, 1KJ3.) 

This dependence of the productiveness of veins on some 
lity of the rocks which they traverse, is a phenomenon 
lie same order as the relation of veins in general to 
ieular classes of strata or particular masses of igneous 
zm. Dislocations of the strata occur in almost every 
•3d, yet it is chiefly in certain assemblages of the strata 
metallic veins are abundant. In Great Britain and 

only districts of mineral 
etit si rata: pet haps no 
■Die veins occur in these islands above the Palaeozoic 
t& as defined in Pal.eozoic Series) ; and though in 
er parts of the world strata of much more lecent origin 
yi*id some valuable ores, it is under peculiar and 
_Jt*d conditions. 

•. Among these conditions appears to be the proximity 
P«cks of igneous origin. Thus, in the Pyrenees, rocks of 
age of the chalk yield iron-ores near igneous rocks, and 
fisewhere. On a general survey of mining districts, 
V>ut regard to their age. some iclation of this kind 
sars. It is near the granites of Cornwall and Brittany, 
r the porphyries of Caldbcck Fells in Cumberland, near 
Greenstone of Aldstone Moor, that metallic veins are 
-jdant ; but on the other hand there is no metallic vein 
#m in connection with the sienites of Malvern orCharn- 
«/, while the rich lead-mines of Flintshire and Grassing- 
Moor in Yorkshire are not accompanied by traps visible 
le surface, or known in the mines; and the loadstone 
Derbyshire has been thought to actually cut off the 
I-veins. Perhaps on this important point prudence 
be best satisfied by admitting the real influence of 
stin igneous rocks on the productiveness of mineral 
1*. not merely as being of igneous origin, but us being 
•articular chemical qualities and having certain definite 
§>eitics in relation to the passage of theimic and ehc- 
cui rents. 

. A certain relation of veins to the physical geography 
Ik- country is traceable. It is chiefly in or near to 
Eutainous regions that mineral veins abound; and this 
fct.-u> to be mainly owing to the fact that, in such coun- 
ts the strata are more broken than elsewhere, and more 
Ided by masses and dykes of igneous rocks, circum- 
»ces already known to influence the occurrence of 
taral veins ; but several authors mistake the nature of 
\ relation, and in particular Werner, whose treatise on 
us is very valuable, attaches too much importance to it. 
jars, 'The occurrence of veins depends much upon the 
trrial form of the mountains, on the position of the 
Me chain of mountains in respect to its extent and de- 
my, on the particular position of the country where 
£ [the mountains] occur, whether the country be 
hpohcd of hills with gentle declivities and roundish or 
ttUh summits, or whether it be a place in a principal 
Dev. (Werner, On Veins, p. .">t.) 
Before a satisfactory' theory of veins can be possible, w e 
tot possess correct general inferences on two points— the 
IJin of fissure* and cavities in rocks, and the nature of the 

I 



forces by which those fissures have been filled. Each of 
these points has been thought difficult of approach : the 
former has certainly been reached ; the way to the latter is 
perhaps only indistinctly perceived. 

Fissures and other cavities in rocks exist as effects of 
several natural causes, and present diverse appearances 
characteristic of these. 

Caverni in limestone rocks are sometimes independent 
of real fissures, and other evidence of movements of the 
rocks, and may even be thought in some cases to be 
original, or lett such when the rook was formed in the 
sea. Such cav ities actually occur in modern coral reefs, left 
by the peculiar growth of the lithophytes : in certain cases 
ffor instance magncsian limestone the small cavities may 
have been formed by gas extricated in the course of the for- 
mation of the stone. Now in such closed cavities, huge 
or small, the crystallizations which we find caibonate of 
lime, sulphate of barytes, sulphate of strontian, quartz, 
oxide of iron, sulphuret of iron, &c.) are of the same 
kinds, and may be due to the same causes, as the crys- 
tallizations in originally hollow shells, or in the cavities 
left by the dissolution of these from the rocks. To the 
above catalogue may therefore be added sulphuret of 
zinc, arseniuret of iron, sulphuret of lead : for these minerals 
occur in the situations just named, especially near faults or 
veins. 

Cracks, in many limestone rocks, are as perfectly inter- 
nal cavities as those above named, and are, in the neigh- 
bourhood of veins or metalliferous fissures lined with 
similar crystallizations, adding to the list caibonate of 
copper. (In magnesian limestone of Yorkshire.) 

Joints are open cracks traversing beds of stone, and 
come under the same description as other often very large 
open fissures unaccompanied by dislocation. These fis- 
sures are often arranged with so much symmetry as to 
leave no doubt of the influence of polarities among the 
molecules of the rocks when they were formed. Joints 
and ffssuies, especially near veins, often paitake of the 
minerals which they contain. 

Faults, or fissures accompanied by dislocations, offer, 
in addition to all the facts already mentioned, the very im- 
portant information that the crust of the earth has been 
broken at different times, as well as in different directions. 
In the drawing of two intersecting \eins which illustrates 
this article, it will be seen that the vein No. 2 cuts 
through and displaces the strata, which had been already 
broken and displaced by the vein No. 1. The relative 
antiquity of these two veins has been generally allowed to 
be in the order of the numbers. Now as the metalliferous 
contents of the fissures No. 1 aie divided by No. 2, as 
well as the strata which bound it, there appears reason to 
conclude that the vein No. 1 was filled with its mineral 
contents before the disturbance of the ground by the 
fissure No. 2. 

We are thus conducted to the remaining part of the 
general inquiry proposed, namely, the cause* concerned in 
filling the cavities of all kinds, 'already classed. The evi- 
dence of the dislocation of strata on the sides of most 
mineral veins leads, when generalized, to the recognition 
of several systems of veins even in one district, of unequal 
antiquity, ft isalso found that these systems pass in different 
directions respectively, one set E.N .K., another N.N.W., 
others to intermediate points ; and further, there ore ob- 
served in these svfetems of veins— unlike in direction, and 
unequal in a:,iiquity — some general and characteristic 
differences m the contents of the veins. 

Werner gives eight successive systems of veins in the 
Freyberg mines ; but the definitions are far from clear. 
M. Carne gives eight successive groups of veins and hides 
in Cornwall, more neatly characterised; the oldest are tin 
veins (lodes:, underlying (dipping) to the north, ranging 
nearly E. and W. by compass. The second are tin veins, 
underlying to the south, ranging E. and W. nearly (by 
Compass). The third class includes east and west copper 
veins. The fourth are diagonal (or contra) veins, ranging 
N.W. and S.E., and yield cooper. The filth class includes 
cross course^ ranging N.N.W. and S.S.K., and rarely 
yielding metal, except lead. A sixth group yields copper. 
A seventh includes ' cross flukans ' , clay veins;, ranging 
nearly N. and S., and an eighth, the ' slides,' which He 
formed of soft clay, and cut through all the Other*. 

This classification, though loo hard and precise for exact 
adaptation to nature, is valuable as an index to many 
complicated phenomena ; but the relative antiquity of 
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many kU of fractures is a difficult problem, requiring 
much mechanical science, and a knowledge of the relative 
hardness and resisting power of the masses broken. Sir 
H. De la Beche has shown {Ordnance Report on the 
Geology of Cornwall, &c, p. 299) a simple case of this 
nature, in which the intersecting elvan dyke is probably not 
the newest of the two fractures. In the elaborate volume 
just quoted the reader will find a vast body of digested 
information regarding the phenomena of the Cornish and 
Devon mineral veins. As a combined result, we find in the 
veins of Cornwall a manifest tendency to two sets, one (the 
oldest) E.N. E. yielding most of the ores, the other N.N.W., 
crossing the preceding almost from sea to sea. In Devon- 
shire also two sets appear, one (the oldest) nearly E. and 
W., yielding most of the ores, the other N. and S., crossing 
the other. Continuing the investigation, we find this system 
of cross courses (ranging N. and 8.) extended into Dorset- 
shire, and there dividing the chalk, so that a comparatively 
recent geological date for some of f ne great cross courses of 
Devon and Cornwall may be probably inferred. Adopting 
the views of this author, we find evidence of four systems 
of east and west fractures in the district of Cornwall and 
Devon. 1, That of the upheaval of granite, and the ar- 
rangement of the strikes of the beds of slate. 2, The 
elvan (porphyry) courses, which traverse alike the granite 
and the strata disturbed with it. 3. The east and west systems 
of veins. 4, The system (indistinctly traced) of east and 
west clay-slides ; and adding to them the north and south 
traps, elvans, cross courses, and flukans, we see clearly how 
many and various have been the fractures and fissures, and 
how complicated the conditions under which these fissures 
were stored with their contents. What was the agency by 
which this was accomplished ? 

Werner (1791) believed that fissures were filled from 
above, by precipitations of earthy and metallic salts held 
in solution by water. As some of the substances common 
in mineral veins are not known to be soluble in water, 
separately or in combination, we can only adopt this view 
upon the supposition that the crystallizations in veins are 
the result of double decompositions in the liquid : nor 
even with this aid is the process at all clear by which the 
metallic masses were formed. 

Lehman had previously (1753) introduced the notion of 
sublimed vapours and exhalations ; and if we believe that 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas was abundant in these, the 
formation of sulphurets from salts of lead, copper, &c. 
might become a possible case. Necker revived this idea. 
(Geol. Soc. Abstracts, 1832.) Dr. Hutton and Plaj fair 
maintained that the vein-spars and metallic ores were 
injected into fissures, not in a state of solution in water, 
but in a state of fusion through heat. Thev were a sort 
of metalliferous dykes. 

In consequence of the experiments of Mr. Fox, which 
show in certain cases the passage of electrical currents 
between different parts of the metalliferous veins of Corn- 
wall, and an augmentation of temperature in them as we 
descend into the earth, a fourth general view has gradually 
and obscurely grown up to importance. In this view elec- 
trical forces are appealed to for determining the deposition 
of matter brought into the fissures by water operating on 
metallic aggregations, at great depths and under consider- 
able heat. Such heated waters would circulate upwards and 
downwards in the open spaces of the rocks : in the upper 
parts of the fissures they would be cooled, and might 
deposit parts of their dissolved contents : these would-be 
arranged by electrical affinities under the influence of the 
various nature, direction, and Assuring of the rocks. 

Such aifinities might be dependent on local electrical 
currents, generated by the local differences of the rocks 
and minerals, or on the general terrestrial currents which 
govern common magnetism, or on a combination or oppo- 
sition of these. Under any circumstances, evidence of 
these general currents must be looked for in the genera? 
phenomena, and the local currents must be sought in the 
local phenomena. Adopting this theory as at least partially 
true, we may venture to refer to general currents the re- 
markable fact of the frequent arrangement of metals in 
cast and west veins, or in veins pointing a little north or a 
little south of east and west; for within such limits in 
European and Mexican latitudes these general electrical 
currents may be conceived to pa.<s, varying most in Europe, 
according as the polarities varied from time to time. We 
may refer to local currents the limitation (which is seldom 
really, though often in appearance, arbitrary) of the me- 



tallic contents of a vein to particular adjacent rod*', 
particular oblique parallel shoots or pipes, to 
sides or ends of a vein, to particular depths, or 
nidiform masses. To a succession of such optntra • 
may refer the successive vertical lamination a 
sorts of crystals (floor, carbonate of barytes. lead-on, ul«t 
&c.) in the same vein ; and after a principal t<u * 
partially filled, we may conceive without dificuh * 
deposition of nearly similar contents in tmrfrmat 
fissures or joints, or even closed cavities, if the* tr*q 
then become the lines of easiest electrical eoudufjc* 
The reader will find a comprehensive viewof Itaiei 
thesis compared with characteristic phenomena a 
Ordnance Report on Dover and Cornwall, laded 
thing approaching to the strict and severe 
deductive reasoning from known physical truths, 
to conditions like those ascertained in the ' 
Cornwall and Aldstonc Moor, has been hardly itt^ 
elsewhere. Yet the occasion is favourable. &jRM 
Beche has embodied a vast mass of available retail 
the Report already quoted. Mr. Fox has expenssi 
almost made mineral veins by imitating the natural vm 
nients of the rocks of Cornwnll :.the electrotype pew 
daily revealing new and unexpected phenomenal* 
trical transfer under manageable conditions ; and Ml 
these great inducements for an earnest general m 
tion of the whole subject, that in the fint psa 
tallography and the doctrines of molecular fom 
assuredly be advanced by it ; and, what is ftiJI 
portant, laws of judgment and practice in minis; 
would be satisfactorily established and confident!? t 
to cases entirely beyond the range of ordinary 
We must however caution the reader who prefer* 
view of the origin of veins against any contempt 
regard of the opinions of Werner, Lehman, and 
on the ground of special difficulties in regard ro 
in water, sublimations of vapours, or ipieou* 6 
minerals. There is abundance of facts known »«■ 
their speculations from a hasty charge of absuriV' 
arc many insulated facts which seem to agree *»( 
and at all events the descriptions furnished ty< 
Werner, Carne, Fournat, Fox, Hen wood, Taylor. a« 
Beche, must be carefully and respectfully com* 
combined with the general laws of the earth's aM 
and established principles of physics, before ire 
of a theory of mineral veins. 

(Sec further — Pryce, Mineralogia Cornvbww*' 
ner, On Veins, 1791 — English edition, 1809: B 
Carne, Davy, and others, in Transactions of tk 
Society of Cornwall ; Williams's Mineral A*f 
Fournet, in D'Aubuisson's Geology, vol. ui: W 
Proceedings of Polytechnic Society : Henwood and>f 
in Abstracts of Geological Society of London, 1SB: Ti 
in Report to British Association, 1833 ; Beequere 
dEli'rtricite, 1835 ; Murchison's Silurian fy*lt» 
lips, in Lardiiers Cyclofxedia, 1839 ; De la Bra 
nance Report on Cornwall, Devon, and Wttt *•» 
1839.) 
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VELATES. [Turbinidjs, vol. xxv., p. 383-: 
VELAY, or V ELLAI, LE, one of the proving ■ 
government of Languedoc in Fiance. It wa§ t^** 
the north by Le Forez, a subdivision of the (foreran** 
Le Lyonais ; on the east and south by Le Vivarac ■ «] 
varez, and on the south-west by Le Gt-vaudan, bothp'>* 
of Languedoc ; and on the north-west by Auverew i 
now wholly included in the department of Baut* UJ 
under which it is described. [Loire, H* l 7 tl J 
have here only to notice that the geological fci'jjj 
this district and those of the adjacent tracts, rtwpTj 
in the province of Vivarais (now the depart IJ "| ,t '"^| 
deche), are very similar, consisting of a high table-* , 
primitive rocks, such as granite, gneiss, mica-slat'', 
termingled with volcanic formations which cooftitt&H 
mountain-masses, and overlaid towards the deep S 
the Rhone, in the eastern part of Le Vivarais, b> a ^ j 
stone, probably corresponding to the old i*d-saiw«' 
England ; by the carboniferous rocks, and the Jura 
stone ; and in some part of the valley of the L«ir* by * 
formations. The volcanic formations are connd*^ ^ 
Scropc as belonging to two distinct periods ; '**J[L 
first period having been produced by Tolcanow » ~ 
activity, which had severally a single focus oI ,f " M ^ l i 
formed, in consequence a few distinct and Ictty 
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■mips; those of (he second period being scattered over a 
rger surface, and appearing to have resulted from a series 
single eruptions successively occurring at different 
lint*. Mount Mezene, one of the great centres of vol- 
nic action in the first period, is on the south-eastern 
>rder of Le Velay, towards Le Vivarais. Le Velay de- 
'ea its name from the Vellavi, the Celtic nation by whom 
was inhabited. Le Puy was its chief town. [Puv, Lk.] 
crope's Memoir on the Geology of Central France.') 
VELAZQUEZ, DIE'GO RODRIGUEZ DE SILVA Y. 
>lazquez was bom at Seville, and baptized there June 6, 
99. His parents, on the father's side, were of Portu- 
ese origin. Having manifested, while yet a child, a de- 
led tum for drawing, he was placed under Francisco 
T»*ra ei Viejo. This master, harsh, violent, and ex- 
ivagant as a man, was an artist of great native power, 
Ulricas, and originality ; his paintings were true expo- 
rts of his character. He first broke down the timid and 



invent tonal style of the Scvillians, who hitherto had fol 
•wed in the manner of the Italians : to obtain effects true 

* nature waa his ambition, and for this end he despised means 
id materials alike, working with the coarsest colours, and 
lag brushes of an unusual length. The principles of his 
claod and handling are to be traced in all the works of 
» pupil, improved indeed by a higher quality of touch 
4 intention. Velazquez, who was of a gentle disposi- 
d, was driven by ill usage from this studio, and entered 
»t of Francisco Pacheco, who was the very opposite of 
rrera. This feeble creature of rules was cold in colour 
i commonplace in conception, yet learned in the theory 
art, and better known by the works ot his pen than of 
. pencil : he exercised no influence whatever over the 
le of his scholar, who soon discovered that his new mas- 
could not give him that which he felt was wanting. 

ttr five years' nominal instruction, Velazquez married 
aoa, Pacheco 's daughter ; and this explains his long con* 
nance under an otherwise unprofitable roof. Disap- 
inted in his master, and thrown on himself, the young 
tat turned to Nature for his guide, and he followed her 
ithfully to the end. He procured a peasant lad for a 
odd, and painted him — his commonplace forms, rags, 
id nakedness, under every aspect and attitude. Neces- 
> thus did for him what choice had done for Caravaggio, 
e leader of the naturalist school in Italy, who, in opposi- 
n to the classicists, painted men and things as they were, 
her than as they ought to be ; preferring the forcible, 
relive, and even the low, if real, to the refined, ideal .md 
rtical. The early impression made on Velazquez was 
>p and indelible ; it became the blemish of his style ; 
nassed the man throughout life, and warped him from 
ffaelle and Michael Angelo to Kibera and Stanzioni. 
e study of this plebeian model was moreover cognate to 

• process which Herrera first adopted for himself, and 
B pointed out to all his scholars. It forms a peculiarity 
the system of the great school of Seville, and especially 
Velazquez and Murillo, two of its brightest ornaments ; 
•v were taught to draw and to colour at the same time, 
winning with subjects of still-life, and those the most 
iinary, such as meat, vegetables, and kitchen utensils : 
ice the generic term Bode gone t, by which they are still 
>wn. Thus Velazquez obtained an early mastery over 
materials, a habit of close imitation, and a marvellous 
«rer of representing nature and texture. His first at- 
npts at pictures, properly speaking, were either copies 
m Kibera, or compositions painted with his decided 
1 hard outline, and his strongly contrasted lights and 
idows. His pictures of this period are very scarce ; 
ny probably exist, but remain unknown from being 
•ribed to other artists. The Adoration of the Shepherds, 
w in the Louvre, is the earliest of his undoubted pro- 
ctions, and it is nothing more than a copy from Spagno- 
to. 

Arrived at the age of twenty-three, some paintings of 
ik Tristan, whose style was a compound of Titian and 
Greco, inspired Velazquez with a burning desire to see 
e works of these and other masters, and he left Seville 
t Madrid in the spring of 1622 : he was welcomed by 
on Juan Fonseca and other Sevillians, who were settled 
i the capital, who befriended their countryman with that 
lirit of localism and clanship which is the characteristic 
' all Spaniards. Velazquez, having painted the portrait 
' the poet Gongora, wliich was a commission from Pa- 
teco, returned to Seville ; meanwhile the influence of 
P. C, No. 1640, 



Fonseca was not idle, and the young man was recalled to 
Madrid, the next year, by the Conde Duque de 01 iv ares, 
the ruler of Spain, who was to Philip IV. what Bucking- 
ham was to our Charles I., prime minister of the tastes 
and pleasures of his master. Velazquez, liaving painted 
the great man's portrait, stepped at once into lame and 
fashion, which never deserted him during his long career 
of prosperity. He maintained by merit the start which 
was procured by favour ; nor can there be a greater proof 
of the high degree of excellence to which he nad already 
arrived than his immediate success. 

Philip IV., a true judge of art, on seeing the portrait of 
the favourite, sat at once for his own. At this the critical 
moment of his fortunes the young artist put forth all his 
strength. The picture was exhibited in Madrid, near the 
steps of San Felipe ; and there, in the open air, did Ve- 
lazquez, like the painters of Greece, listen to the praises 
of a delighted public. He was forthwith appointed the 
court painter ; and Philip, apeing Alexander, according to 
the story in Horace, ordained that none but this new 
Apclles should portray him. The necessity of frequently 
painting the * foolish hanging of the nether lip 'of this 
dull ungainly Austrian and his family was little calculated 
to correct a tendency to unworthy form, which was engen- 
dered ,!)> the ordinary model of his early studies. This 
was again fixed by the constant introduction of hideous 
dwarfs, those abortions of nature, and playthings of the 
kings and princes of Spain. 

Meanwhile the more he painted, the more Velazquez 
was honoured by his own and foreign princes, and par- 
ticularly by our Charles I., who was at Madrid in 1623. 
His portrait, begun by Velazquez, was never finished, and 
has unfortunately been lost. Another illustrious visitor 
soon after became his friend, Rubens, who arrived at 
Madrid, August 6, 1628, rather in the character of a diplo- 
matist than a painter : indeed he associated with none of 
the artists except Velazquez, with whom alone he went to the 
Escurial. Kubens left Madrid, April 26, 1629, and although 
he was constantly painting during his sojourn, he wrought 
no change either in composition or colouring in Velaz- 
quez, who was accustomed to look at nature with his own 
eyes and not through those of other men ; nor indeed had 
the gorgeous tints and flabby fleshiness of the Fleming 
anything in common with the sober draperies of the 
sinewy Castilian : it was the barb of Arabia compared to 
a cart-mare of Flanders. 

Velazquez at last obtained the royal permission to go 
to Italy, and he embarked at Barcelona, August 10, 1629. 
He visited Venice, Ferrara, and Rome, being everywhere 
received in an artistical triumph. Urban VIII. assigned to 
him an apartment in the Vatican, where he diligently 
copied Raphael and Michael Angelo ; but neither the 
grandiose design and sublimity of the one, nor the senti- 
ment and ideal beauty or the other, ever produced the 
slightest change in the Spaniard's style. Indeed, like our 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, he felt and studied their brightness 
without ever reflecting in his own works one single rav. 
Velazquez, like his friend Lope de Vega, held up the 
mirror to his own age alone : he called up no recollec- 
tions of the past, borrowed from no other period or 
country, and none can claim anything back from him ; all 
was his own, original, national, and idiosyncratic ; and he 
shrunk from any change by which loss might be risked. 
The Spaniard is neither a friend to the foreigner nor to 
bis innovations. Nor was Italy then what she had been ; 
the prestige of her example had passed away with the age 
of Leo X., and the vitality of her soil for new excellence 
was dull when compared to the fierce energy of unex- 
hausted Spain, then starting into a life of her own. Ve- 
lazquez and Murillo were destined to revive the arts, which 
declined in Italy, as Seneca, Martial, and Lucan had re- 
newed the literature of Rome in her period of decay. 

From the Vatican Velazquez removed to the Villa de' 
Medici, but falling a victim to malaria, was soon carried 
down an invalid to the Piazza de Spagna below, and lodged 
in the palace of the Cond£ de Monterey, the ambassador 
of Spain. The ambassador was a patron of art and 
artists, both from real taste and the diplomatic anxiety to 
second the ruling object of his king. He watched over 
his patient and restored him to health. VeUzquez re- 
mained a year in Rome ; he only sent home two original 
pictures, his Jacob with the Garment of Joseph, and 
Apollo at the Forge of Vulcan ; both are now at Madrid, 

Vyt. XXVI.— 2 C 
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and in spite of much truth, character, and powerful paint- 
i if?, are singularly marked with most ordinary forms. The 
children of Jacob arc the kinsmen of the model peasant, 
and Vulcan is a mere farrier, and his assistants brawny 
Gallicians. It would seem that the Spaniard, to prove his 
independence, had lowered his lowest transcript of nature 
to brave the ideal and divine under the shadow of Raphael 
himself. 

From Home he passed to Naples, then a Spanish pos- 
session, where he felt at home amid the works of Cara- 
vaggio, Stanzioni, and Ribera. With Ribera, his coun- 
tryman, he lived in closest intimacy, preferring however to 
his harder style and blood-boltered subjects the flowing 
touch and cheerful composition of Stanzioni, between 
whose style and his own the resemblance cannot be mis- 
taken. This artist, called in Spain el Caballero Maximo, 
was the type of the Hispano-Neapolitan school ; many of 
his finest pictures were purchased by Velazquez for 
l'hilip IV., and, hung as they are near his own in the 
gallery of Madrid, abound in analogies of touch and 
method. 

Velazquez returned to Madrid early in 1631, and being 
necessary to the amusement of his patron found himself 
not forgotten : the king, with a fidelity which was no part 
of his nature, had never during his absence sat to any 
other painter. Philip, imitating Urban VIII., gave him a 
painting-room in the palace, and came daily to watch his 
progress. 

If is to the credit of the Austrian dynasty that they 
relaxed in favour of the fine arts the rigid ceremonial of 
Spanish etiquette. Charles V. made a friend of Titian ; and 
Philip II., of Herrera the architect. Velazquez now 
painted the magnificent equestrian portrait of Philip IV., 
from which the great carver Montanez made a model in 
wood, in order to be sent to Florence, where it was cast in 
bronze by Pedro Tacca, and now exists in the gardens of 
the liueu Retire The success led to new honours: Ve- 
lazquez was appointed to an office about the king's person, 
and in that capacity followed Philip into Aragon and 
Catalonia in 1043 and 1044. The former of these years 
tvitnessed the disgrace of the Conde Duque, to whom, 
although fallen, Velazquez had the boldness to continue 
to show respect ; nor did Philip IV. resent this uncourtier- 
like gratitude. In November, 1648, Velazquez made a 
second journey into Itaiv, in order to purchase modem 
pictures for the king, and procure moulds from the best an- 
tique statues for a projected academy. He embarked at 
Malaga, landed at Genoa, passed rapidly to Milan, Venice, 
Florence, and Parma, and thence hastened to embrace his 
well-beloved Ribera at Naples. Returning to Rome he 
was presented to Innocent X., whose portrait he painted, 
which is now the gem of the Doria collection, and the only 
real specimen of his art in Rome. He was elected a 
member of the Academy of St. Luke. He remained in 
Italy almost a year, purchasing rather than painting pic- 
tures, and busy with his casts from Greek sculpture. He 
fully felt the value of exquisite form, of which he had 
known the want ; and ever in after-life strongly urged all 
young artists, Murillo particularly, to complete their 
studies in Italy. Spaiu always was. and is, very defi- 
cient in fiue antique marbles, for which the Spaniards 
have little taste. Their church preferred the relic of a 
monk to a statue by Phidias, in which they only saw a 
pagan idol. Their Inquisition persecuted nudity, the 
essence ul' Greek art, and employed artists to clothe the 
least exposure either in painting or sculpture ; hence the 
draped character of the Spanish school, of which the 
clergy have been the best patrons, not for the sake of art, 
but as a means of extending their own influence. Paint- 
ing took the veil of the nun, Sculpture the cowl of the 
monk ; but Philip, lax aud voluptuous, protected the 
licence of Greece and Italy, and Velazquez felt that the 
chance might never recur : the casts were made, which 
after the kings death were neglected, injured, and finally 
lost. 

Velazquez returned to Madrid in June, 1651. He was 
now in his full power, and painted his finest pictures. In 
10">0 he received the much-coveted cross of Santiago, 
which the king drew in with his own hand on a portrait of 
Velazquez, painted by the artist himself. The nobles re- 
sented this profanation of a decoration given hitherto only 
to high birth ; nor were the difficulties removed without a 
papal dispensation and a royal grant of Hidalguia. 



and tW ™* 



About this time Velizquez was raised to the 

and honourable post of Aposentador Mayor. Hit u» 
were to superintend the personal lodgment of the t < 
during his frequent migrations. This much-«nr.Kl 
robbed Velazquez of his time, precious to art uti n*, 
tually of life itself. He was sent in lGttl topr*f»:*& 
royal quarters during the journey from Madrid tbn« 
the ill-provided Castiles to the Bidassoa. He eWj* t 
the Island of Pheasants the temporary saloon* sbtrat^ 
conferences were held which terminated in the 
of the Infanta Maria Teresa with Louis XIV., t 
fatal to the future weal and independence of Spa » 
Velazquez, who here appeared almost for the 1m 
remarkable among the noble crowd for his tasti-M t» 
tume and arrangement of diamonds. Re retiin-Htj 
Madrid, July 31, worn with over-fatigue in pre 
which any lord of the bedchamber might have 
tended. He died one week afterwards, on the Mi 
August, 1600, and was buried with grest poapnti 
church of San Juan. In seven davs his wile, 
hearted at his loss, followed her gentle and escelinttsj 
band, and was laid by his side in the same enn.il 
monument has ever been erected to her greatest wtf 
Spain, always ungrateful to those who have served* 
best ; nor did the influence of Velasquez survive ha I 
pupils and imitators were few. Spain was liaslnun?^ 
to tier fall, which was consummated by the Botnbx 
cession, when French tastes were substituted tar h 
in art and literature. 

Such is the unimportant biography of a on 
name is now immortal, of whom, like Lope de V«i 
talk familiarly, although most imperfectly 
with his real works. His genuine and fined ««» 
main at Madrid : in other citiea of Spain the? impt« 
rare as in every other part of the world ; ani the r?Mj 
axe obvious. Velazquez commenced 
to the king ; he rarely condescended to 
Church or private patrons ; all his great picture *« 
monopolized, and hung in the royal palaces, aaitha" 1 
inaccessible to purchasers, and seldom seen ("!'• 
few travellers who visited Spain. Neither were 
tered abroad in the wreck which ensued at the FwM* 
vasion. In tlie universal rapine, by which the *** 
many Spanish artists, whose names previously »«*; 
unknown in Europe, were first ushered into noon 1 *' 
lazquez formed an exception. His painting* hu^-j 
royal residences were respected even by marshal*. *fl 
ing with the crown from the legitimate dynasty t** 
trusive. Two only were sent to Paris, and these w* 
Jacob and the Philip IV. on horseback, picture* tt 
more from their historical than inti in sic interest- It 
tbe French never have appreciated Velazquez ; a 
praved by the vain tinsel of the empirical, uonatonl^ 

could not feel the grave repose and sober simplify '< 
proud Spaniard. It is impossible to estimate \ 
without going to Madrid ; on seeing bim in this, the 
gallery in the whole world, the first impression of h* 
culine power and universality of talent is irrestftuW f -\ 
the reality more than the imitation of life and natuM 
in every varied form. He is the Shakspere of I* n 
Proteus. Grievous is the error of those who «PI'* * 
only to be the portrait-painter of sallow m«tf**J 
Spaniards in black cloaks. There is no branch of 1 j* ^ 
except the marine, whioh he has not pursued' snd ' 
tained almost equal excellence in all. , 
His portraits baffle description and praise: t!* r j 
be seen : he elevated that humble branch to the dif*^ 
history. He drew the minds of men : they li*f- ^ 
and seem ready to walk out of the frame*. His p^' 1 ^ 
painting circumambient air, his knowledge of " n '\\^ 
aerial perspective, the gradation of tones m lie** 1 *' v 
and colour, give an absolute concavity to the 
of his canvas ; we look into space, into s roore. i ^ 
reflection of a mirror. The freshness, indirids*" y f 
identity of every person are quite startling i * cr c w 
doubt the anecdote related of Philip IV.. 
for the man the portrait of Admiral Pareja m »«»» •* kl 
of Velazquez's room, exclaimed, ho had beta *** 
sea, • What ! still here ?' After a few day* *P» nt * V^. 
lery of Madrid, we fancy that we have , 
acquainted with the royal familv and court of that ^ ( 
i that we have lived with them. None l*"*P.,.. s 
I Spaniard could so truly punt the Castiliaa. 
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the Vandyck of Madrid. He caught the high-bred 
uf the Hidalgo, Ins crave demeanour and severe ooa- 
?, with an excellence equal to rus Flemish rival, differ- 
inly in degree ; he was less fortunate in model. Yan- 
■, like Zeuxis, had the selection of the most beauteous 
is, faces, and apparel, in the English court of Charles, 
•h he was created expressly to delineate, with his clear, 
tv. and transparent tones, his elegant aristocratic air, 
e" delicate skins, and tapering fingers which are never 
in coarse, tawny Spain ; nor did Velazquez ever con- 
end to flatter even royalty :— honesty was his policy, 
jurtx could not make a courtier of his practical genius, 
■li saw everything as it really was, and his hand, that 
i «J his intellect, gave the exact form and pressure : he 
ly refined. He did not stoop to conciliate and woo 
spectator. Thus even when displeased with repulsive 
ects, we submit to the power of a master-mind dis- 
*ed in the representation. 

lis Infantes are often booby-faced, and his Infantas 
aly : for the royal originals were made, not by him, but 
Nature journeymen : still they are real beings, not con- 
itional : they are' flesh and blood, our fellow-creatures, 
I with them therefore we sympatliixe. Their costume, 
sther of the court or the chase, is equally true ; and 
r wear their clothes with ease and fitness, not like 
fancv masquerade of an imaginative painter, stuck 
a stiff lay-figure, but the every-day dresses of living 
ihle bodies underneath. Velazquez was interior to 
. • k in representing female beauty ; for he had 
his advantages : the Oriental jealousy of the Spaniard 
sited at any female portraiture, and still more at 
display of beauteous form : the royal ladies, almost 
only exception, were unworthy models, while the 
of rouge disfigured their faces, and the enormous 
ticoats masked their proportions. Velazquez was 
phatically a man, and the painter of men. He was 
are of his strength and weakness : his greatest works — 
l Lanzas, Los Bebidores — have no women in them 
latever ; and in the Htlanderat, a group of females, he 
.» turned anide the principal head in the foreground, 
t iuii it. like Timanthes, to be supplied by the imagina- 
m of the spectator. He was moreover a painter only of 
■ ■ viable tangible beings on earth, not the mystical glc~ 
led spirits of heaven : he could not conceive the incon- 
ivaMe, nor define the indefinite. He required to touch 
lore he could believe— a fulcrum tor his mighty lever: 
could not escape from humanity, nor soar above the 
>uds : he was somewhat deficient in * creative power:' 
was neither a poet nor an enthusiast j Nature was his 
ide. truth his delight, man his model. No Virgin ever 
trended into his studio ; no chemhs hovered around his 
ll«t : he did not work for priest or ecstatic anchorite, 
t for phimed kings and booted knights; hence the 
fleet and partial failure of his holy and mythological 
rtures — holy, like those of Caravaggio, in nothing but 
me : groups rather ol low life, and that so tnily painted, 
■till more to mar, by a treatment not in harmony with 
• mbjeet, the elevated sentiment : his Mars is a mere 
rter : his demigods, vulgar Gallicians; his Virgin, a 
u; to rue*, without the womanly tenderness of Murillo, 
' unspotted loveliness of Raphael, or the serenity, un- 
tied by earthly passions, of the antique. He rather 
vtred heaven to earth, than raised earth to heaven. His 
■tores however of this class are very few, and therein is 
i marked difference from all other Spanish artists, who, 
biting for the church, comparatively neglected every- 
ing but the religious and legendary. 
In things mortal and touching man Velazquez was more 
an mortal : he is perfect throughout, whether painting 
gh or low, rich or poor, young or old, human, animal, or 
itural objects. His dogs are equal to 8nvders ; his 
lasers to Rubens — they know their rider. 'When Ve- 
iniuei descended from heroes, his beggars and urchins 
Tilled Murillo : no Teniers or Hogarth ever came up to 
ie wsggish wassail of his drunkards. He is by far the 
int landscape painter of 8pain : his scenes are full of 
leu! colour, freshness, and daylight, whether verdurous 
otiit-like s vermes or wild rocky solitudes : his historical 
aciures are pearls of great price ; never were knights and 
osiers so painted as m his surrender of Breda. 
Hi» style was based on Hen-era, Caravaggio, Ribera, 
Btanxioni ; a compound of all, not a servile imitation 
i »iy. Hb drawing was admirable, correct, and uncon- 



strained ; his mastery over his materials unequalled ; his 
colouring was clear and clean ; he seldom used mixed 
tints ; he painted with long brushes, and often as coarsely 
as floor-cloth ; but the effects wheu seen from the intended 
distauce were magical, everything coming out into its 
proper place, form, and tone. Yet no man was ever more 
sparing of colour ; he husbanded his w hiten and even liis 
y ellows, which tell up sparkling like gold on his under- 
toned backgrounds: these, especially in his landscapes, 
were cool greys, skies, and misty mornings— nature seen 
with the intervention of air. He painted with a rapid, 
flowing, and certain brush, with that ease, the test of per- 
fection, that absence of art and effort, which made all 
imagine that they could do the same — until they tried, 
failed, and despaired. The results obtained are so true 
to nature, that first beholders, as with Raphael at the 
Vatican, are sometimes disappointed that there is nothing 
more. He was above all tricks. There is no masking 
poverty of hand or mind under meretricious glitter ; all is 
sober, real, and sterling. He conceived his idea, worked 
it rapidly out, taking advantage ol* everything as it turned 
up, correcting and improving as he went on, knowing 
what he wanted and — which few do — when he had got it: 
then he left off, and never frittered away his breadth or 
emphatic effect by superfluous finish to mere accessories; 
these were dashed in con quaint I wti — but true, for he 
never put brush to canvas without an intention and mean- 
ing. No painter was ever more objetttve. There is no 
showing off of the artist, no calling attention to the per- 
former's dexterity : his mind was in his subject, into which 
he passed his whole soul ; loving art for itself, without one 
disturbing thought of self. He was true throughout to 
Nature, and she was true to him, and has rewarded him 
with immortality, which she confers only on those who 
worship with undivided allegiance at her shrine. 

< van Bermudez ; Pachcco ; Carducho; Ponz ; Mengs.) 

VELEIA, an antient city at the base of the Apennines, 
■Zii miles south from Piacenza and 45 miles from Parma 
by the existing roads. Veleia stands with regard to these 
two cities at the apex of a triangle, of which a line drawn 
from Parma to Piacenza would be the base. 

Aeeonling to Bardetti, the population of this part of 
Italy was brought under the Roman dominion in a.v.c. 
590,' by M. Furviu* Nobilior. The inhabitants of Veleia 
up to" the fourth year of the reign of Tiberius lived 
in villages ; but a town was formed subsequently, which 
became a municipium, probably between the fourth year 
of the reign of Tiberius and the eighth of Vespasian. The 
inscription showing that Veleia was a municipality reads — 

BAKBIA.T.F UAS1LLA . CALCHIDICVM . M V.MCU'ISVS , SVIS . 

DKD1T. 

From the rude remains of antiquity, as well as the ex- 
quisite works in marble and bronze discovered in the 
forum and in the foundations of the ■unoiinding build- 
ings, it would appear that the rude arts of the old town 
had been supplanted by the better taste of the period in 
which it was changed into a municipality. The period of 
the ruin of Veleia is not by any means accurately known, 
though it is conjectured by Pittarelli to have taken place 
in the fourth century of tho Christian asra. This con- 
jecture, which lias much probability, is founded on the 
fact that coins of a later period have not yet been dis- 
covered in the excavations which have been made on the 
site of Veleia. 

History does not mention the event which appears to 
have brought a sudden rum on a prosperous municipality. 
Tradition reports a slip of the mountains called Mona and 
Rovinazzo to have been the cause of the catastrophe which 
most probably buried the city unexpectedly. According 
to Antolini, this event was owing to the waters of a small 
lake, enclosed high up in the mountains of Moria and Rovi- 
nazzo, two miles from the city, having percolated through 
the schistose layers of the mountains: the consequence of 
w hich was that a large portion of earth and rock became 
detached and rolled over the city. This opinion appears 
to be well founded, as in the mountains above mentioned 
there is a concave valley like the basin of a lake with one 
side broken down, and the materials which cover the town 
are of the same nature as those of the mountains Moria 
and Rovinazzo. Some have erroneously supposed the ruin 
to have been caused by a volcano, because at a short distance 
from the foruni there are two natural fires arising from tbs 
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carriage move* • faater' than the old stage-coach, or that 

two bodies which set out together and keep together are 
always moving ' at the same rate,' there is no need of ex- 
planation of the words which are in marks of quotation. 
And we must now refer to the considerations in Uniform 
as a constituent part of this article, showing that we may 
have a perfect idea, both of velocity, that it is a magni- 
tude, and that there i* such a thing as uniform velocity, 
previous to any definite ideas of the most proper mode of 
measuring evea that uniform velocity, to go no farther. 

If a body move uniformly, it is customary at once to lay 
down as the measure of the velocity the space described 
in a given time, usually the unit of time, a second, a 
minute, an hour, as the case may be. As far. as the great 
object of calculation is concerned, this definition is perfect : 
by instituting measures of velocity, we can but want to 
answer one or other of these questions : Where will the 
moving point be at the end of a given time ; or, In what 
time will the moving point pass over a given length. 
The body moves at the rate of » feet per second, it mov es 
over vt feet in i seconds, and moves over the length * feet 
in « -f. r seconds. Let us now take a point moving with 
a variable motion, that is, not describing equal lengths in 
equal times, say a particle descending by its own weight 
in a vacuum. In the first second it falls 16 feet ; but in 
the first half of this second it falls only 4 feet, and the re- 
maining 12 feet in the second half-second. The space 
described in one second is therefore no measure of the rate 
of motion during that second, and it is now to be asked, 
What is the way of obtaining a measure of the speed after 
any interval has elapsed ? What is velocity itself, when 
it cannot, for want of uniformity, be ascertained by the 
space described in any given time? If the action of 
gravity were removed at the end of that time, so that the 
point would go on uniformly with its last acquired velocity, 
now much would it then describe in one second? All 
these questions are the same, and the answer cannot be 
given without the introduction of the notion of a limit, 
whether with or without the forms of the differential cal- 
culus. At the end of the time / seconds. Jet the moving 
point be at A, distant by * feet from the fixed point O. 



r- 



During the ensuing fraction A of a second, iet it describe 
the further space AB (<=k). The length A is then moved 
over in the time A, and, if the velocity were uniform, that 
velocity would be A ~A feet in one second ; for as A is to 
1 (second), so (on the supposition of uniform velocity) is A 
to the space which would be described in one second. If 
AB were very small, we might reason (with tolerable 
exactness) as follows : in a very small time the change of 
speed will be slight, and the motion of the point nearly 
uniform, though not absolutely so ; whence we may say, 
without material error, that AH is described as with a uni- 
form velocity of A -~ A feet per second. The process which 
the mathematician adds is the following :— The error of the 
preceding process, small when A is small, becomes smaller 
when A is still smaller, and may be diminished to any 
extent : that is, little as may be the departure from uni- 
form motion in moving through a small length, it is leas 
in moving through a smaller. If, then, instead of making 
A simply small, and then finding h ■•--)>, we diminish A 
without limit, and find the limit towards which A-j-A ap- 
proaches, we find that uniform velocity which may be said 
to represent the speed of the point in passing through A, 
so far as any uniform velocity can be said to do so. Using 
such language as supposes the point to have volition, we 
have, in the limit of A -f- A, the length per second with 
which the point shows an intention of proceeding at the 
instant when it passes through A, though it does not preserve 
that intention wholly unaltered for any portion of time, 
however small. 

Suppose for example that the point moves in such away 
as to describe l+t* leet in I seconds, for all values of /, 
whole or fractional. We have then*=/ +f», t+Aas(i+A)+ 
{t+ky, whence we obtain 

*=A+BA+A« £ = l+2/+A. 

At the end of 3 seconds, what is the velocity ? Judging 
from the length described during the succeeding fraction 
A (and making t=s wa should say that, A-j-A being 



7+A, the limit of this, or 7, obtained by tow*, ?• j 
without limit, is the velocity required ; that a. the j 
is then moving 7 feet per second. If we wppo* ; 4 
per second, the length described in the frtctia, i<i 
second is the fraction 7A of a foot ; take any other usim 
velocity p feet per second, and ph is the lenith 
in the same time. Now what is really describe! h',\ti' 
so that the errors are A 1 and (7— p) A-fA', *heh w 
the ratio of A to 7—p+h. Now if p differ ;«»» 
supposed) from 7, the first error diminishes witlx* 
as compared with the second, when A diarinuhtt 
limit : so that, nf all uniform velocities, 7 feet per 
is the one which best represents the motion of tht 
in any small time following the end of the third* 
and the better the smaller the time. 

It appears then that we do not, properly spe»kr:i 
take to say at what rate the point is moving si tin 
three seconds, but what fictitious uniform nit bet 
sents, at the instant, the variable rate at which it 11 
This will, for a moment, seem rather unsatidiftor, 
student who imagines that he has got an absotat 
velocity, and here he should compare his notion a 
subject with that of the direction of a point sir- ' 
curve. [Direction; Tangbnt.] What do w« 
saying that a point which moves in a curve haM 
instant, the direction of motion which is repie 
the tangent of that curve T Answer, in nearly 
word as before, We do not, properly speakme. 
to say in what direction the point is moving si «m 
of its motion, but what fictitious line of uni/or* 
(straight line) best represents, at that instant, ti* * 
rariable direction (curve) on which it is owe' 
study of these t wo things together, velocity and 
useful, as each throws illustration upon thedifficcr 
other. In both cases the laws of matter agree in p* 
that which is indicated as most simple by the ls«iota 
for if a point moving along a curve be suddenij ta 
of the forces which keep it in a perpetual chiw^fl 
and direction, it will proceed with that very vtk«**J 
we have said it shows its intention toproew<i »i^ 
formly ; and will quit the curve for that straight br 
we might equally well have said it showed • Jl 
prefer to any other while moving on the 
the tangent of the curve. 

If it should be said that we are reduced, in 
variable velocities, to a necessity which does m 
describing those which are uniform, namely! ■ 
limits, we altogether deny the fact: that U. «< * 
we are as much compelled to the use of limits w^l 
a uniform velocity, at a variable one. For ■» 
uniform velocity mean? A point has uniform 
when equal spaces, any equal spaces whatwe"^ 
scribed in equal times ; or when, A being descra™ a 
time A, A -5- A is always the same. That i*. f^". 
retain its value, however small A may be ; or tht 
A -r A must also have that value. And we hsve 
it would be impossible to declare, expennw 
existence of uniform velocity, even if our ^ 
imperfections, upon the experience of compsn* " ^ 
finite equal spaces, however small : nothinc M **'' 
of the limit 0/ A-i-A being the same thing 
point A might be placed, would | 
evidence of the velocity being uniform. 

In all cases, then, by the velocity of a p<* Dt 
at any particular period of its motion, » to I* * ' ^ 
the limit of the ratio which the increment of the 
scribed bears to the increment of the time e«P<» j 
description of that increment of length. 
length be measured in feet, and the time in secon* »jj3 
be the fraction of a foot described in the traction 01 ^ 
A, the limit towards which the tract ieo * . u *r < ?,<* 
fraction A continually tends while A is & v ??^ 1tt \ «t 
limit, is the number of feet per second wtocb, 
expresses the rate of motion at the period 
The student of the differential calculus will no* 
difficulty in altering the preceding into the l f^tp r 
if the length t be described in the time "* w 
at the end of the time / is thus expressed: 

d$ 

If u be any function of ar, and if J" re P rt ^ I 
bar of units of length described by * 
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• " I • - 7 ' 18 obv,ousl y the same 

* *tf "*u terrafl »"Uon merely means velocity 

r« more clearly than the following • S ? "5 If! 
CM to be gradually ine^^ATfc'th' 
• U becomes 10 its fourth noweruiiT i~ . ? J ' ° v the 
4O0O times as falf asTtselH ' * ^ ""^ 

Ha laws deduced if not w?t h Mu ? con ««»e«d, 

rfpJes, of th?5Se?tto^^ the 
mlttea come before us in the dWdooiSSS he S * me 
^deration as in that of wl^K^^ 
»e same manner. In fact bv theT,?™i ♦ 0 °* met 
™te of increase of U e vefccj v tZ '"u M neint 
city. Suppo^ , he velocity! V to i' ty ° f the 



rfT= a + l>t 



ne continual accelerafinn XJ~L * 6/ fhe effect 

t«een the two 2 l #k , ** COnd havin * *lap*ed 

piiiflp 

« y were uniformly gtfwTaSk tffthSE! B W 
veloctjr had become £ + U a \ T , 1 , , " ^ * A 
erery fraction of A wT ,ltlfi \Y * ■/• and 80 °n 
deration at A, ttafiaTth??E S'Vfi*' tbat ">« 

not true, that is. if th- " 0,18 su Pposit on 

«m SieTif ^tSTbSTS unnjual additions 

J to find what fiwnVuin J »L r ? UO " ** before - 

»«he intention SZ w'l^S! ^ "22 

teaty in the small time A, it will L JfJ?S?*P the 
«Jf i if * be still smaller st 11 m^ nSv a^ 
weh manner that while nrnoM,.»ii , V and 80 0n : 
^eiently J rej^M^ ^L^ 1 ^' 1 ^ is 
deration' when /iMm»H ft r "2 CUrrcnt rat<? of 
Imtion which best ipSS* ^SlSrSSS of ac " 

'ttout limit. And here a^in g * diminish 

■mty it increasing when th» ™ ; ■ . rate the 

*i» s tant, tevSSuZl 7 J b * s ."-P^wnts, at 

'noted. And EJSR Jfi ?eXc] I lE!l2,2fiJ c0,,ld 
of the differential VS^S^^^ 

do . ^ " 



^d^^,r + S^i4? ,rt t ^,i h «^ of velocity, 
has the S^irtSff^ f<?et ,n n « l w ^nd, a/d 
time therJ to aj SS^^lC*5j I Wh i|? ? ,he un- 
allowed to remain SJIm ?« K P wh,ch Wou,f «. if 
fin ♦« «. r f main ""'form for one second, add 12 -i. «ih «- 

city is 27 + 324 or 351 *econd the velo- 

tion between the mathpm«fi M i V\ # I hat t,,€ conn to- 
law. of matter to SdWg and .t"^' and the 

by the application of L mKS S^LJSL'SS *• 8t8?e ' 
o/ simple *ec*r«tkm % to the 3j l^' " ,8 . tead 

rrmlt anteoedent to?b« .hT^ lo '"CT 1 ? the n.me of i 

qumcf ofth sii that when llie I.Z. „r „ he c0,Me - 
"Pl'lied to the iib^SSj ^SS£l^LST S b « 

•n «ny direction in which? e.? ESitf . by a wei ?htl< 
added to the velocity S i 6 lhe ^O""! 

P-t- W feet in ever? JSind TlSSS tf l e i r a ^. of 32- 18 
Uon :— 7 «fcond. Hence the tollowing equa- 

the commencement Her?^/^? K?*^? at 
answer is 



32* ly = 2 '* J ounces. 

be that t hiol exe^ P r CMUn? ' * hlCh " CtJled ^ *^ 
mass. shaHadd*^ toih." vdS? "SS " ° f 

vU i.3' e / 0nSl ' ( ' Uence 2 f0rce " "celerat.oT The 

h n e « me °f the pressure which i ? J3 Tpriuce, 
tinual accessions to the snced i« mn vin„ r pruaucea con- 
name of the rate of acceleration F f °i> e ; wh,,e ,he 
mend this conuLd ^7™^ S^'wrif? ^ T ° 
to create a notion of moving S in^en^H ? ™J<*vour 
sur« ; but as they always end ?n lnde P <;U( i« nt ()| »he pres- 
force varies as ^VP^^r^^^ ^ ^ 
definii,on than thi, it ™ ™ S r weuf "? 
acceleration, they miirht ..rvJik 1 ^ . of ,hp nw - ,t ' 
readers also i "the r w^Kl • T 1 *'* 5 * tr0ul,,p - »" d ^ 
equation, where P meat ,hn CStab,i4h the above 
acceleration, and th at prcli ; ^» e86Ure wh,dl » >roduef * 
it is of that iSBPi 1 le Un,t of '«» kind whea 

unit of velocity per second C9 *" <he Unit of m ** R 

As ive are now di florin J r ^ . 

authority, both at home" nd 222 i™"^ ? M ? v » d, > K OCKi 
our assertion in a mon 53 abro * d '« uld "ntendingto make 
us, we may b?w2d v ,w ' m «"'« than U usual wwf 
"»y ue excused lor dwelling a little more ujwo 
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subject. If we consider the natural meaning of moving 
force and accelerating force, it is obviously as follow* : — 
moving force is force which makes motion ; accelerating 
lbrce is force which makes acceleration, or increased 
motion. Were the distinction ever so necessary, these 
words would be very bad ones, and would always obstruct 
the learner. Nor does this origin of the word moving force, 
namely, that which produces Momentum, give any help : 
for the synonyme for momentum, namely, quantity of mo- 
tion, meaning really quantity of matter moved multiplied 
by the velocity, is a perversion of words of the Name kind. 
To momentum we have no objection : it is a Latin word to 
which an English ear may easily be familiarised in any 
sense. If geometers had chosen to call an equilateral 
triangle a momentum, the etymological student might have 
been startled, but the shock would soon have been got 
over : but if they had called the same figure a quantity of 
motion, every beginner would have been puzzled, and the 
impression would have been lasting. But, returning to 
the two species of forces, so called, we find a double in- 
consistency : the idea of motion is introduced into the 
word which only means pressure (for moving force is but 
pressure), while the idea of pressure is introduced into a 
word which has only reference to motion (for accelerating 
force is but acceleration). There are two distinct and 
leading ideas in mechanics, pressure and motion: on keep- 
ing them perfectly distinct till the time comes for joining 
them experimentally it must depend whether a student 
sees mechanics to be a science or not. If any. one should 
say that pressure producing motion ought to be dis- 
tinguished from pressure which is in a state of equilibrium 
with other pressures, we could not of course raise any 
objection : let then moving force and retting force be 
used in these two senses, with a clearly expressed distinc- 
tion. Here force would be synonymous with Prkssukk, 
in the derived or secondary sense of the article cited. But 
let acceleration be then acceleration, not accelerating 
force. 

The Composition of velocities and accelerations is so 
easily proved, that wc do not think it necessary to lengthen 
this article by dwelling upon it. Two of a sort, whether 
velocities or accelerations, acting upon one particle, at any 
one instant, arc equivalent to a third represented in mag- 
nitude and direction by the diagonal of a parallelogram, 
the two sides of which represent in magnitude and direc- 
tion the two components. And by the law of motion 
which is commonly called the second [Motion, Laws of, 
p. 452], the several accelerations which act on any par- 
ticle in any given directions may have their effects com- 
puted separately, without any error being introduced. If 
then, supposing a particle to move in a plane, the pres- 
sures P and Q be applied to it in the directions ot the 
rectangular coordinates x and y, the mass of the particle 
being M, we have 

equations which are only true on the supposition that 
there is this connection between the unit of mass and that 
of pressure, namely, that the latter acting on the former 
during one unit of time shall add to the line which repre- 
sents its velocity one unit of length. These equations are 
enough to determine the equation of the curve in which 
the particle must move, P and Q being given functions of 
both x and y ; and the time of motion through any arc of 
the curve s is then found from the following equation : — 



($•) = 2/(Mr + Q*0 or *«/ 



^2Vdx +'2Qdy) 

It is not here our business to proceed further with the 
consequences of the definitions of velocity and acceleration : 
but we must explain a point which will arise in our subse- 
quent article on Virtual Velocities. When we have the 
means of actually ascertaining the motion of a particle of 
given mass, that is to say, or finding at every instant its 
actual place, its velocities in the directions of its coordi- 
nates, and its accelerations in those directions, we are pre- 
pared to assign the pressures which must act upon it in 
those directions, at the instant we are speaking of, either 
in mathematical units of pressure, as before described, or, 
if the reader please, in pounds or ounces averdupois. To 
show this, let us propose an instance, as follows : — A par- 
ticle whose weight .if weight were allowed to act) is 




10 ounees, moves uniformly along the arc of a ptnto 
(whose focus is 8, OS being half a foot) at the a 
2 feet per second : What pressures in the directors a 



and NP (or of x and y) are necessary to keeping 
tion; and in particular what are the 



velocities at the point P at which NP = 3tKS' 
equation of the curve is 2y =r x 4 , whence we jet 

dy dx 
Tt =x dt 

Or the velocity in the direction of y is to tki|i 
direction of X always as x to 1. 
But, * being the arc OP, we have 

ds dx' aV_ 

dt~~ dt'~ dt* + rff * 4 

dx* 4 du* 4r" 
whence -rr. — . , -777 = . , . 
dt' 1+x* dt 1 14-r- 

At the point in question y = 3, .t* = 6, from 
velocities in the directions of x and y are h 
± V(f) and ± Vy. or 756 and 1-852. Wfsr 
positive signs, since both motions obviously trvl > 
crease* their coordinates. Differentiate the U>£ -1 
tions again, and we have, — 

dx d*x Hx dx 0 dy d*y _Hr * 

2 dt ~dt'~ ~ (l+x</ di' 2 dldF- a + r"< 

d'x 4x d*y * 

dt* (T+^y dt' ~ \\t^ 

or the velocity in the direction of x is alway- 
while that in the direction of y is always awti*» 
And at the point in question we have - 4^6 r** 
4 -f- 49 for the accelerations, say - -200 ami M 
which we mean that if the pressures then actr: »* 
directions of x and y were allowed to continue uaM 
one second, they would alter the velocities in I 
tions of x and y from -756 and 1*852 to -756 - 
T852 + -082. The weight of the particle, ** 
were allowed to act, being 10 ounces, the pre*^' 
would produce the preceding acceleration} I 
ounces— 

10 4x 10 _J__ 

~ 32-19 (1+xV 32-19 (1+rV 
the pressure in the direction of x being in the ^ 
from N towards O. At the point in question toe*? 
sures are — ' 062 and -0255 ounces. 

The pressures thus derived from the n***" 
actually takes place, by means of the accelerauow « ' • 
and d'y : dt*, are usually called the efectivf for«* , 
the name is very appropriate, because it » '^J 
these must be the forces, wluch do really acL j! °1 

ulr 

pressure, the mass being given. But it nwy ^^.^ 
the forces actually impressed, or the pretsui** 
applied, at the point P, may be very different in* 1 
which just produce the motion that is produce «• ^| 
for example that the mass P were attached to H» j 
by the rigid rod PQ without weight : and # 
forces to be applied at P and Q fu, whatever m*?^ ^ ^ 
of Q, cause P to move uniformly along the P*"*?° (( , fa r 
manner above described. We may assign tn in ^ ^ 
ber of different motions to Q, and for wC jjJ°\j ,b.v» 
we may assign an infinite number of P™*^^ & 
being applied to P and Q, wUl give the t*o 

• W« bar* uot entnrd Into tie rii«tiocn«ri of tonsif b "" < ^|, ' * 

nrgatlw vcrloritio* aiA arreh-ratioiM, •ilirx Uip i[iir<:i«o " * V , n , u , l . . 
one. unaMMxury tf br trmt«t hen If flw nhidrnl <r*"1 ' ^.ti 
Mil impostl'ln t'i be eXfUincd wiilun our limit* to «•» * ,"j j, ii *" 
t Tlut weight Ua> l*eu tli/ougliout wiipu*-.! Ui br 'ffr'Loelr '* 
be If Ute jvaboLj tvcjt in the jUatic of » Ubir, on u« 1 



. produce different accelerations upon 
mass : or to one acceleration there is but on« I* 
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c?d motions. But in no one of these cases can the 
.1 amounts of pressure really applied to P, in the 
•ctions of x and y, be any other than those which 

calculated above : whatever may be the pressures 
mlly applied at P, the thrust or pull, as the case 

be, of the rod PQ, will supply what is necessary to 
ce all the forces that act on P (those directly applied 

thut arising from the said thrust or pull) together 
talent to the pressures alwve calculated. This is the 
idation of D'Alcmbert's principle. [Forces, hi- 
ssed and effective; Virtual Velocities.] 
he connection between velocity and pressure is not 
' obscured by phrases as cloudy as * moving force,' but 

by the use of the unit of mass instead of the unit of 
?ht. This measurement by masses instead of weights 
> convenient and so desirable on rational grounds, that 
annot ultimately be dispensed with ; but at the first 
vet the student should be taught to reduce the new 
le of proceeding into terms of that with which he is 
n better acquainted. A beginner in the theory of gra- 
ifion is not allowed to have the least idea of the amount 
he attractions of the several bodies upon each other in 
nds or tons, or any other unit which he can at once 
crstand. And we should not be surprised if many who 

easily compare the sun's attraction upon the earth 
i the earth's attraction upon the moon, so as to find 
er of them when the other is given, would be awkward 
f not actually puzzled by, the question of comparing 
er of them with the weights in a grocer's shop. Un- 
btedly there would not be much of astronomical utility 
ie question ; but for clear conception of the meaning 
mode of derivation of mechanical results, nothing can 
>l more importance than the actual comparison of all 
Us with those which are best known, because actually 
and perceived. 

KLOCITIES, VIRTUAL. [Virtual Velocities.] 
ELORE (I'elur), a fortified town in Hindustan, is 
:iled in a small district of the same name, in the pre- 
inry of Madras and province of the Central Carnatic, on 
south bank of the river Palaur : 12° 55' N. lat., 79° 12' 
long. 

'Vinre was formerly a place of importance, as it cora- 
iJed the main road from the coast of the Carnatic to 
province of Mysore ; but since the conquest of Mysore 
as become of little consequence, except as a military 
on. The fortress is surrounded by a strong stone wall, 
i bastions and round-towers at short distances, and by 
<ic and deep ditch, over which there is a causeway, 
li'ig the only entrance. In the ditch there are, or at 
t were, a number of large alligators, 
i IG46 Velore fell into the hands of the Mohammedan 
s of Golconda and Bejapoor. In 1077 it was captured 
k-vajee. In the war of 1781 it was invested by Hyder 
nth a large army, and reduced to extreme distress for 
it of provisions ; but as the fate of the Carnatic was then 
>idcred to depend upon it, it was not only relieved by 
Eyre Coote, but Hyder was compelled to retreat, 
er the conquest of Seringapatam in 1799, the whole of 
poo Saibs family, twelve sons and eight daughters, 
* removed to V elore, which was fitted up for their 
miodious residence, with an allowance for their support 
re liberal than they had received from Tippoo himself, 
the 10th of July. 1806, an atrocious revolt and massacre 
'k place in the town, in which some of the family of 
ipoo were active participators. The insurgents were 
>dned and many ot them slain by a party of the 19th 
•coons under Colonel Gillespie. The instigators of the 
olt were then removed to Bengal, 
t'elore is 20 miles W. from Arcot, and 88 miles W. by S. 
m Madras, travelling distances. 

Hamilton's East India Gazetteer; Mill's History of 
tit\h India, by Wilson.) 

VELUM, an architectural term, not in general use, but 
*r\ing to be established on account of its convenience 
1 expressiveness, since it distinctly describes at once 
at must else either be left doubtful or be particularly 
plained. Woods employs the term in speaking of the 
Deiy called the Braccio Nuovo in the museum of the 
lican, saying. ' The central division is covered by a 
urn, that is by a cujwla, the diameter of which is equal 
tfw diagonal of the square, on which it rises, and of 
uih, consequently, the sides are cut away.' His expla- 
in is however rather an awkward one, since it would 
P.C., No. 1641. 



be more correct to say that the dome, or concave circular 
ceiling, is cut away at its base by the sides of the square, 
or polygon— for it may be either, inscribed within its cir- 
cumference. Such ceiling or vault therefore assumes 
somewhat the appearance of an awning or velum stretched 
immediately upon arches. 

VELUTPNA, Lamarck's name for a genus of his family 
Maermtnmata, from the rest of which however Velutina 
remarkably differs. 

Description. — Shell subglobose ; spire short, composed 
of two rapidly enlarged ventricose whorls ; aperture large, 
subovate ; peritreme thin, entire, separated from the last 
whorl ; columella twisted and thin ; epidermis velvctty. 

Mr. J. E. Gray places the Vclutinid<r, with the single 
genus Velutina, between the TruncatelliaUe and the Palu- 
dtnid<p. 

Example, Velutina leevigata. 
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Velutina l»v|fat.i. 

VELVET, a variety of the silk manufacture, remark- 
" r the softness of its surface. The manufacture of 



velvet was unknown at least several centuries after the in- 
troduction of plain woven silks, and it is not mentioned in 
any documents earlier than the thirteenth century. For a 
long time the manufacture of this fabric was confined to 
Italy, where, particularly in Genoa, Florence, Milan, 
Lucca, and Venice, it was carried on to a great extent. It 
was subsequently introduced into France, and brought to 
great perfection. On the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, in 1685, this branch of weaving was begun in 
England by the refugees. The peculiar softness of velvet 
is owing to a loose ' pile ' or surface of threads, occasioned 
by the insertion of short pieces of silk thread doubled 
under the shoot, weft, or cross threads. These stand up- 
right so thickly as entirely to conceal the interlacing of the 
warp and shoot. The richness of the velvet depends upon 
the closeness of the pile-threads. The insertion of these 
short threads is effected in the following manner: — In- 
stead of having only one row of warp-threads, which will 
be crossed alternately over and under by the shoot, there 
are two sets, one ot which is to form the regular warp, 
while the other is to constitute the pile ; ami these two 
sets arc so arranged in the loom as to be kept separate. 
The quantity of the pile-thread necessary is very much 
more than that of the warp-thread ; and therefore must be 
supplied to the loom by a different agency. 

If the pile-threads were worked in among the shoot in 
the same way as the warp-threads, the fabric would be 
simply a kind of double silk, but without any kind of pile ; 
the pile-threads are therefore formed into a series of loops, 
standing up from the surface of the silk ; and by sub- 
sequently cutting these loops with a sharp instrument, the 
pile is produced. The loops are formed in a very singular 
way. After the weaver has thrown the shuttle three 
times across, making the shoot interlace three times 
among the threads of the warp, he inserts a thin straight 
brass wire at right angles to the length of the piece, or 
parallel with the shoot. The wire is so placed as to 
occupy a position through the whole breadth of the fabric, 
above the warp-threads and below the pile-threads. The 
treadle is then put to work, the alternate threads of the 
warp raised, and the shuttle again thrown ; by which a 
shoot-thread is thrown over the pile-threads, and also over 
one-half of the warp-threads ; the wire becomes thus, as it 
were, woven into the substance of the fabric. Two more 
traverses of the shoot are then made, passing alternately 
under and over the warp-threads in the usual way, but not 
interfering with the pile-threads. Another wire is then 
laid in, below all the pile-threads and above all the warp- 
threads, and this is secured by subsequent shoot-threads, 
as in the first case. 

By a most delicate and difficult operation, these wire* 
are removed by the same operation which produces the 
raised pile. Each wire is nearly a semicylinder in form, 
and has along its upper surface a carefully constructed 
groove, and along this groove the weaver passes the sharp 
edge of a cutting instrument called a / rerat, severing the 
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pile-thread* in his progress. It necessarily follows from 
this operation that two ends of each thread are thus 
loosened, and these ends, being afterwards brushed up and 
dressed, constitute a portion of the pile, sufficiently long 
to hide completely the woven fabric beneath. Two wires 
are employed, because if one only were used, the pile- 
threads would become disarranged when it was removed. 
When the liberated wire has been again inserted, and three 
shoots thrown to secure it, the second line of loops is cut 
and the second wire removed ; and so on during the weav- 
ing of the whole length. Striped velvets are produced by 
some of the pile-threads being uncut. The slowness and 
delicacy of this branch of manufacture may be judged 
from the fact that forty or filly insertions of the grooved 
wire are made in the space oi one inch, the loops of the 
pile being cut an equal number of times. In addition to 
the other complications, the weaver has to use two shoot- 
threads, and consequently two shuttles ; for the shoot 
thrown immediately after the insertion of the wire is stouter 
than the two following. Mr. Porter thus speaks of the un- 
intermitting carefulness required in the succession of ope- 
rations on the part of the weaver: — 'The use of the trevat 
in cutting the pile calls for a certain amount of ski 1 fulness or 
Blcight-of-hand, only to be fully acquired through care and 
after long practice, while the minutest deviation from the 
proper line in performing this part of the process would 
infallibly injure, if even it did not destroy the goods ; and 
the movements to be made throughout the entire opera- 
tion arc so numerous, and require such constant changing 
of the hand from one action to another, that the weaver is 
greatly and unavoidably retarded in his progress. It is 
considered to aniouut to a very good day's work when as 
much as one yard of plain velvet has been woven. For 
this the workman is usually paid five times the price 
charged for weaving gros-de-Naples.' f^SiLK.] 

Cotton is now employed, as well as silk, in the manufac- 
ture of velvet. The different varieties of fustian are a 
kind of cotton-velvet. [W having.] 

(Porter's Hulory of the Silk Manufacture; Penny 
Magazine, vol. xi., No. 070.) 

VENA CONTRACTA. [Hydrodynamics, vol. xii. pp. 
390, 391.1 

VENAFRO. [Lavora, Terra di ] 

VENAISSIN, LE COMTAT. [Comtat d'Aviqnon 
(Lb), and Lb Comtat Vknaissin.] 

VENANT (ST.). [P,\s db Calais.] 

VENCE. [Var.] 

VENDEAN WAR. [Vende'e.] 

VENDE'E, a department in the western part of France, 
bounded on the north by the department of Loire Infe- 
rieure, on the north-east by that of Maine et Loire, on the 
cast and south-east by that of Deux Sevres, on the south 
by that of Chareute Inferieure, and on the south-west and 
west by the Atlantic Ocean. Its form approximates to 
that of an oval, having its greatest length from north-west 
to south-east, from the coast near Beauvoir, opposite the 
island of Noirmoutier, to the border of the department of 
Deux Sevres, on the road between Fontenay and Niort, 
82 miles ; and its greatest breadth, at right angles to the 
length, from the coast near Les Sables d'Olonne to the 

i" unction of the three departments of Vendee, Maine et 
joire, and Deux Sevres, near Mortagne, 50 miles. These 
are the dimensions of the mainland ; but the department 
comprehends the islands of Boin, Noirmoutier, and Dieu. 
The whole is comprehended between 40* 18' and 47° 4' N. 
lat., and between 0° 35' and 2° 30' W. long. The area of 
the department is estimated at 2039 square miles, which is 
above the average area of the French departments, and 
just a little above the area of the English county of Lincoln- 
shire, with which, from its maritime position, low, flat, 
and marshy character, and the agricultural pursuits of its 
inhabitants, it may be not unsuitably compared. The 
population in 1820 was 322,820 ; in 1831, 330,350; and in 
183G, 341,302, showing an increase in the last five years of 
11,012, or between 3 - 0 and 3*5 per cent., and giving 129 
inhabitants to a square mile. In amount and den-ity of 
population it is decidedly below the average of the French 
departments, and in both respects is about equal to Lin- 
colnshire, taking the medium between the English enume- 
ration!, of 1831 and 1841. Bourbon Vendee, the chief 
town, is 227 miles in a direct line south-west of Paris ; or 
253 by the road through Orleans, Blois. Tours, Saumur, 
and Chollet : in 40° 4 2' N. lat., and 2° 27' W. long. 



j Tho coast of this department is generally lot. 
north-western coast forms, with the islands of ii ■• Ll 
Noirmoutier, the bay of Bourgneuf, so called fc.-j ^ 
town of Bourgneuf, in the adjacent dcp»rtIn^a•. i! Lr 
Inferieure. The south-western coast forma, with Vu s 
of Re" (belonging to the department of Charente kiw 
the gulf Pertuis Breton. The shore is low, and in-: r 
marshes or fens, which rest on the north-w«v. □ : » 
of sand, and on the south-west on a very thick «tn^ i 
stiff* clay. These marshes are unhealthy, and 
good water ; but industry has rendered them n-nirji 
for their fertility, especially in the north-vu^- je. 
they are intersected in every direction by ditches it* 
purpose of drainage. The island of Boin may be t.qo 
to our own Thanet, being insulated only by a sr_ tJ 
Le Dain, not navigable. It is united to the mum: j 
a causeway across the Dain. The island apftrsvl 
formed by alluvial deposits on a limestone iwi.atj 
about 7 miles long Irom north-east to south-*** a 
about 4 or 4*f miles across at the widest part. Nasi, 
tier protects the bay of Bourgneuf to seaward: r.:H 
12 miles long from north-north-west to south-i.ci« 
and in one part nearly 5 miles broad. It is sepals 
the mainland at its south-eastern extremity b) u ■ 
channel, called *Le Goulet dc Fromentine," or '34 
Fromentine,' not much more than half a mile acrrsu, 
time, but at low-water scarcely a quarter of a ir.i't \ 
coast of the island is lined in some parts byuso-oi 
low flat rocks, in others by sands ana shoals eiVi.t 
out to sea : these shoals nearly fill the bay of &ejl 
There are some little coves m the island, acre* i! 
boats ; and on the east side, in the bay of Bou.T;>-::i 
small road or anchorage. The soil of the uhrJ ><1 
fertile : and, by the use of wrack or sea-weed i- nu 
the inhabitants are enabled to produce a sucftstl 
crops without fallows : some of the most produce 4 
are considerably below the level of the sea. frtc "-i 
they are protected by embankments. The pnxia« < • 
island includes grain, pulse, fruit, salt (mads in t^i 
marshes), and good cheese. The oyster fishery bir 
carried on; and the inhabitants, who amount i:^ 
8000, are excellent seamen. The island Dieu, "J 
lies farther out from the mainland, from the nasi 
of which it is distant more than 10 mile* : its cb ""J 
St. Aubin, which is in a central position, is in 
lat., and about 2° 22* W. long. The length of "'* 
is about 0 miles from north-west to south-east; 
about 2$ or 3 miles. Its western coast, towards- 
sea, is high and inaccessible ; the eastern coast b 
flat, affording ready and safe access to small 
whole island is little else than a vast granitic rocL 
with a vegetable soil three feet in thickness in ft 
part, but m the higher ground so thin as to leaved 
almost bare. About half the land is cultivated, h 
a mere waste, affording scanty pasturage to a ft* 
cattle. The inhabitants amount to about 2KW 
gaged in fishing. There is a small port on to ^ 
of the island. On the coast of the mainland, ojr 
island Dieu, is the bay or road of St. Gilles; 
south-wtst coast, in the Pertuis Breton, is then*- 
guillon, east of which is the point of Aiguilh* 1 ■ 
sandy tongue of land, jutting out some distance in! 

The department is crossed on the north-easttm 
the heights, which extend from the mountain-^'" 
central France north-westward to the mouth of th« > 
These heights cross just within the border ofto 
ment, here formed by the little river Sevre Nan^" 
valley of which they overlook. The hills are none « 
lofty, having their greatest elevation under fjOtiff ' ; 
they overspread a considerable tract. The* 
grounds consist for the most part of granitic or otw7 
mitive or lower secondary rocks: the flat country,"" 
extends southward and westward towards the 
occupied chiefly by the limestones, and other fors*^ 
intervening between the cretaceous and new rr- ~ 
stone groups. The department is not rich in 
There arc three coal-mines, of which only one «* \ ' 
in 1834, when it gave employment to II wor»'* Jt ' r " ., 
produced 1HO tons of coals, valued at 18*. Id. J* : f v 
produce in 1H35 was 504 tons. There were no i"*" k 
in the department in 1834 : in 1815 there were a 1 "*-, 
we know not how manv. There are a number of „ 
springs, but none of any celebrity. Be 
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is actively carried on in the marshes which line the 

is greater part of the department fs drained by several 
1 nveTS, which flow into the Atlantic ; hut tHe north- 
ind north-eastern parts belong to the basin of the Loire, 
are drained by its two tributaries, the Sevre Nantaise, 
its affluent the Maine (formed by the juncture of the 
de Maine and Petite Maine) and the Boulogne, 
h flows into the lake of Grand Lieu, and then, under 
name of Acheneau, reaches the Loire. The rivers 
h flow directly info the Atlantic are the Scvrc Nior- 
, which just passes along or within the southern 
er of the department, and with its feeders the Autize 
the Vendee drains the south-eastern part ; the Lav, 
ed by the junction of Lc Grand Lay and Lc Petit 

which with its affluents, the Yon, the Smagnc, and 
ixring, drains the central and south-western parts ; and 
Gui-Ohatenay, the Ausance. the Jaunay, the Vic with 
feeder the Ligneron, the Canal dn Perier, and the 
al da Etier, all small, which drain the western and 
h-western sides of the department. The Dain is a 
ow channel, separating the isle of Boin from the main- 
. Of these the Sevre Niortaise is navigable in all the 

which is in this department or on the boundary; the 
ize is navigable for about six mile* above its junction 

the SeS're Niortaise, and the Vendee from Fontenay 
it sixteen miles above its junction with the same river ; 

Lay has by labour been made navigable for about 
nty miles above its outfall ; and the Vic is navigable for 
jt five miles. 

be only navigable canal is that of Lucon, which has a 
-se due south, nine miles from the town of Lucon. into 
road of Aiguillon. 

acre were, 1st January, 1837, five ' routes royales.' or 
•rnment roads, in the department, having an aggre- 
• length of 200 miles, namely. 190 mile* in good 
dr and 16 miles out of repair. The roads are al! of the 
u class. That from Paris by Tour* and Saumur to 
ubon Vendee enters the department between Chollet 
1 Mortagne, having been ioined, before reaching Chollet, 
a road from Angers. It runs south-west from Mor- 
n* to Bourbon Vendee, and from thence, still in the 
W direction, to Les Sables d'Olonne. A road from 
rte* to Les Sables enters the department between Lege 
Palluau, and runs south into the road from Bourbon 
dfe. A road from Nantes to La Rochelle runs through 
centre of the department, from north to south, by 
itiigu, St. Fulgent, Chantonnay, and Ste. Hermine ; 
n road from Niort to Les Sables crosses the southern 
of the department, from east to west, by Fontenay, 
on, and Talmont. The departmental road* have an 
rtiratc length of 353 miles, namely, 155 in repair, 20 
of repair, and 178 unfinished. The ' chemins vici- 
i, w hich may be compared with our parish-roads and 
S have an aggregate length of about 4000 miles, 
lie climate varies with the elevation of the soil. The 
rid of • I^e Bocage' (i. <•. 'the woodland ') in the north 
n irth-east side of the department, is the mast elevated 
the healthiest. This district, which extends into the 
lcint departments, derives its name from the abundance 
food found in it, rather however in the form or copse 
thicket, than of forest, though intermingled with the 
Wrwood arc forest-trees, as oak, a*h, chestnut, and elm. 
: soil of this part is chiefly a stiff loam, sometimes 
dy. and at other times clayey. The valleys which in- 
fect this hilly country are watered by numerous brooks, 
I afford good meadow-land ; the hills are cultivated, 
:ept on the north side of the higher bills, where little 
except heath and furze. The extent of Le Bocage 
v bv estimated at above 1000 square miles, or two-fifths 
the whole department. The temperature is colder than 
the rest of the department ; but the air is purer : the 
nnier is usually very dry, the winter wet. The inhabit- 
ed are the most robust in the department, and are re- 
usable for the simplicity of their manners, and their 
■^su'hment to old opinions and habits. 
Hie district, which extends between the higher ground 
I.e Bocage and the southern boundary of the depart- 
is called 'La Plaine' ('the plain 'i, and has an extent 
nearly 300 square miles : it is the most fertile district in 
"> department, and has a clayey soil resting upon limestone. 
The rest of the department belongs to the district of 
«c Marais' C'Uie marsh ;, the most extensive district, 



but the most unhealthy, the air being loaded with fogs 
rising from the ditches and drains. The changes of tem- 
perature on the coast are great and sudden. 

The area of the department may be estimated in round 
numbers at 1,080,000 acres, of which above 1,000,000 
acres, or three-fifths, are under the plough ; but agricul- 
ture is in a very backward state. Wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
millet, and buckwheat are grown : hemp and flax are grown 
in La Plaine and Le Marais, especially in the latter. The 
grass-lands are estimated at about 270.000 acres, an unusu- 
ally large proportion for France, and the heaths and open 
pastures amount to above 160,000 acres; they are chiefly 
in Le Bocage and Le Marais. The breed of horses is vi- 
gorous, but neither large nor well made ; a great number 
of mules and capital asses are bred. The cattle are hardy, 
but not handsome ; and the improvement of the breed of 
sheep is neglected. The vineyards occupy above 40,000 
acres, chiefly in Le Bocage and La Plaine. The wines are 
of ordinary quality. The woodlands occupy from 70,000 
to 80,000 acres, chiefly in Le Bocage ; and the orchards 
amount to 20,000 acres : the apple, the cherry, and the 
chestnut are the principal fruits. 

The department is divided into three i 
follows :— 



Arron(ti»«*m« nt. 

Bourln.ni-Vrtnlrfl . 
Ponbuar . . . 
LMH»blc.cl'Ulonne 



St nation. 

N. 
B 

W. 



Are* in 
Si uara 

.Miln. 
995 

s 



C»n- 

tout. 

8 
9 

11 



Com- 

104 
1)1 

79 



I'apalatioa. 

1831. l&tf. 

115.98r! 12n.777 
lli».«M 
9+ftW 



28 KM 330.350 MUMS 

A later return increases the number of cantons, or dis- 
tricts, each under a justice of the peace, to 30. 

In the arrondissement of Bourbon- Vendee are — Bourbon 
Vendee, population in 1831, 34!M for the town, or 3D04 
for the whole commune ; in 1830, 5257 for the commune 

tBoUHno n-V kn d ke] , on the Yon ; La ("haize, a few miles 
'.. of Bourbon Vendee ; Aizcnay, population 3303, on the 
road from Nantes to Les Sables d"()!onnc ; Montajgu and 
St. Fulgent, on the road from Nantes to La Rochelle; 
Mortagne, Les Herbiers, and Les Essarts, on the road from 
Paris to Bourbon-Vendee and Les Sables ; St. I-aurent and 
Tiffaugcs on the Sevre Nantaise ; and La Fougerai, on 
the Lay. Montaigu suffered considerably in the religious 
wars of the sixteenth century, and again in the Vendean 
war which followed the French revolution. Mortagne was 
also the scene of conflict in the Vendean war. The towns- 
men manufacture paper, and trade in linens, leather, horses, 
and sheep. Les Herbiers has a paper-mill, and a monthly 
cattle-fair : the neighbourhood yields tolerable wine. 

In the arrondissement of Fontenay are — Fontenay, po- 
pulation in 1831, 03RR for the town, or 7504 for the whole 
commune: in 1830, 7<>50 for the commune [Fontenay], 
on the Vend6e; Maillczay, on the Autize ; Lu^on, popu- 
lation 3001 for the town, or 378G for the whole commune, 
on the road between Fontenay and Les Sables d Olonne ; 
Chantonnay and Sainte Hermine, on the road from Nantes 
to J -a Rochelle ; Puybeliard, near Chantonnay ; Mareuil, 
on the Lay ; Vouvant, on the Mere, a feeder of the 
Vendee ; La Chataigneraye, on the Loing. a feeder of the 
Grand Lay ; Pouzauge-la-Ville, near the Grand I^iy ; La 
Floeeliere, near the head of the Petit Lay ; Mouilleron, be- 
tween La Chataigneraye and Chantonnay ; La Cailliire, 
between La Chataigneraye and Sainte Hermine; and 
Creil de Bournezeau. between Sainte Hermine and Bour- 
bon-Vendee. Maillczay is in an unhealthy situation : it 
bad in the middle ages a castle, the residence of the 
counls of Poitou, and a Benedictine abbey, founded by 
the Count Guillaume, or William IV. Some linens arc 
manufactured. Lucon is an episcopal city, in an unhealthy 
situation in the marsh district, at the head of the canal of 
Lucon, by which vessels of 80 or 100 tons get up to the 
town. It has narrow, ill-paved streets; but the houses 
are large and commodious. The cathedral is a striking 
building of Gothic architecture. Linens are manufactured ; 
corn, pulse, timber, staves, hoops, and coarse earthenware 
are exported ; and wines are imported. Lucon suffered 
in the religious wars of the iixteenth century. Some 
wea\ing is carried on at Sainte Hermine; and there are 
several yearly fairs for cattle. Mareuil carries on some 
trade with Nantes by means of the Lay, which is navigable. 
Linens are manufac tured at Vouvant ; linens, woollen 
stuffs, and paper at La Chataigneraye ; and checked linscy- 
woolseys at Pouzauge-la-Ville. 
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In the arrondissement of Les Sables d'Olonne are — Lea 
Sables d'Olonne; population in 1831,4809 for the town. 
Or 4006 for the whole commune; in 183G, 4//8 for the 
commune ; St. Gilles-sur-Vic and Beauvoir, all on or near 
the coast ; Talmont, between I^cb Sables and Fontenay ; 
Les Moutiers, a few miles east of Talmont ; Noirmoutier, 
population 2373 for the town, or 7011 for the whole 
commune (including, we believe, the island), in the island 
of Noirmoutier ; Challans, population 3288, and La Gar- 
nache, on the road between Nantes and St. Gilles-sur- 
Vic ; and Palluau, on the road from Nantes to Les Sables 
d'Olonne. Lea Sables d'Olonne, or simply Les Sables, is on 
a small inlet of the Atlantic, open to the south, which forms 
its port, and is capable of receiving vessels of 150 or 200 
tons ; the town itself is on one side of this islet, the suburb 
of La Chaume on the other. The town is protected in one 
part by the salt-marshes, in another by a feeble wall, and 
towards the port and the sea by a fort and batteries. The 
principal streets arc parallel to the shore, and are well 

Saved, clean, and lined with tolerably good, but irregularly 
uilt houses. There arc two churches, a nunnery, a free- 
school of navigation, two almshouses, or hospitals, and a 
prison. The townsmen are engaged in ship-building, 
rope-making, and in the fishery, particularly of the pil- 
chard. Corn, salt, and wine are exported. Les Sables was 
taken by the Huguenots in the religious wars of the six- 
teenth century ; it was attacked by a combined English and 
Dutch fleet in 1696, when the fortifications were partly 
ruined ; and twice attacked, but in vain, by the insurgents 
in the Vendean war. St. Gilles has a considerable export 
trade in corn and salt, and an active pilchard fisliery. 
Tnlmont is small and ill built, on a rising ground, in the 
inidst of the salt-marshes. Noirmoutier is well built and 
well paved : the road affords good anchorage for vessels of 
200 tons, and there is a tide harbour with twelve feet of 
water when the tide is up. 

The population, when not otherwise described, is that of 
the commune, and from the census of 1831. 

The department constitutes the diocese of Lucon, the 
bishop of which is a suffragan of the archbishop of 
Bordeaux : it is included in the jurisdiction of the Cour 
Royale of Poitiers, and the superintendence of the Aca- 
demic Universitaire of the same city. It is comprehended 
in the twelfth military division, the head-quarters of 
which arc at Nantes ; and sends five members to the 
chamber of deputies. In respect of education this depart- 
ment is considerably below the average of the departments ; 
of every 100 young men enrolled in the military census of 
1828-9, 28 could read and write, the average being be- 
tween 39 and 40. 

In the most antient historic period this part of France 
was part of the country of the Pictones (nicrmt, Stiabo 
and Ptolemy * or Pictavi": the latter form does not appear to 
have come into UM until near the downfall of the Western 
empire. The Agesinatcs, or perhaps (,'ambolectri Agesi- 
mites, are mentioned by Pliny as conterminous with the 
Pictones; and D'Anvillc, led by the name Aizenay, fixes 
their seat on the coast of the department near that town. 
The department came from the Romans into the hands of 
the Visigoths, then of the Franks; and in the middle ages 
was included in the province of Poitou, of which it shared 
the changes. [Poitou.] 

The department of Vendee has been chiefly known in 
modern history for the civil war which broke "out in it in 
the course of the French revolution. The district of Le 
Bocage, which extends into the four department! of I.oire 
Inlcrieure, Deux Sevres, Maine ct Loire, and Vendee, was 
at the outbreak of the revolution a secluded district, the 
property of a number of comparatively small landholders, 
living on their estates with great simplicity, and mingling 
freely with their tenantry and others around them. 
• Crimes,' says the marchioness or Larocheiaquelein, • were 
never heard of, and lawsuits were rare. The causes which 
had elsew here exasperated the middle and humbler classes, 
and prepared the way for the Revolution, had little opera- 
tion here. The religious feelings of the people also had 
remained undiminished, and indisposed them to join in 
the great movement that agitated France, or rather 
disposed them to resist it. The inhabitants of the towns, 
all of which were, and still are, small, and the people of 
the district of La Plaine, were favourers of the Revolu- 
tion, but were not participators in the cruelties which 



stained it. The expulsion of the parish priests, men born some time before his deatlu 



and bred in the districts, and characterized by paL-j.-^ 
simplicity, because they refused the constitute c 
exasperated the discontent of the peasantry with it _> 
order of things, and subsequent severiue* *gu» . 
refractory priests increased the exasperation. 

Some partial disturbances were supprewd. si \ 
attempt to enforce in the district a decree of th; j 
vention for the levy of 300,000 men for the it 
March, 1793, occasioned a general rising bath : | 
Bocage and in Le Marais. Cathehneau, a cr- . 
hawker of woollens, of the village of Le PfafrMcf 
or en Mango, near Beauprcau, in the depuior: 
Maine et Loire, was the leader of the insursens ri 
first efforts, which were successful. Other kmc < 
appeared, as D'Elbee, Bonchamp, Charette, SUE !! 
rigny, Talmont, Lescure, and Henri LarochejupeV; ; 
the war became general through the two di>tn& ! 
hedges and thickets of Le Bocage assisted the o;> 
of the peasantry, and the gallantry of their laiu 
mated their courage. Bressuire, Thouars, Partita,] 
ChStaigneraye, and Fontenay were taken (Maj.i^,: 
last after a victory over a republican array of Ms 
and a numerous artillery, which with a coa»id<r- • 
of money was taken by the insurgents. The 
now assembled 40,000 men, half of them tro^f! 
line, to repress the rising ; but the insurgeaU t/a 
towards the Loire, took Saumur, with 80 car. 
number of prisoners (10th June), and gained *?* 
over the river. Angers was evacuated by the Ripe* 
and Nantes was attacked by the insurgent* (Saa 
but without success. This defeat disorganized '-j'' 
deans: they had in the attack lost Catheline*u;i!al 
the capture of Saumur had been appointed ron^ 
in-chief ), and were obliged to abandon all 6< • 
gained on the right bank of the Loire. Westers**! 
republican general, now advanced from the nt.;-a 
hood of Niort with from 5000 to 10.000 men in ■ 
them, but he was surprised (July, 17U3 , and ' 
fcated at Chatillon. Another army, which advanrtsJ 
Saumur and Les Ponts de Cc near Angers, lite 
one battle, was defeated at Vihiers (lStli Jul) 
pcllcd to return to Saumur, and the insurgent ^ 
masters of the whole of the districts of Le B«i:'»j 
Marais except Les Sables d'Olonne, Lucon, and \'\^* 
or two other places. Lucon was attacked ,14th A^j 
an army of 40,000 men ; the republicans had > . 
0000, but their position was good, and thtirli^ »" 
enabled them to inflict on the insurgenU th; < * 
defeat they had yet experienced. 

The republican garrison of Mayence, which 
by the terms on which that town had capitulated JW 
against, the allies for a year, was sent into La Vt: '* 1 
a simultaneous advance of the republican a.-- 
Nantes, Saumur. Les Sables, and Niort was a;n 
they were to unite in the centre of the insurge'- - _ 
and crush all opposition. The insurgents anticipt^- 
movements by attacking the republicans at ; 
and Les Naudicres (5th September) : they * (K 
in the first of these attacks, but suffered a re}«> ^ ( 
second. The war was acquiring a character" 1 1 

ddes; and the advancing column /, 
umit led dreadful ravages. Tht n 
attacked and defeated at I 



tion on both 
publicans cc 
no way dismayed. 



September) one part of the column from Saum ■ • 
the following day the other part at Erigne and s 



de Ce, where they once more gained a pa» a J>' 1 ' 
Loire. On the 19th and 20th they repelled ' »« ^ 
from Nantes, with which the garrison from <!/{ -< 



united, and defeated that from Les Sable; 
but the troops from Nioit under Westerner'' 1 
perience any check, and the other columns '* (( 
advanced. The republicans had lupcrsedt* I' o-^ "... 



claux, a man ol courage 



II. IU S" " — , i 

and >IulI.«lw fcjJ 
defended Nantes against Cathelineau, and ba<J W,J 
Lechelle, an officer destitute alike of couia?* 
to succeed him ; but the actual direction of 



left to Kleber, an officer of great capacity. 



t, though stoutly resisted, advanced 'v 



Leseurts j 



centre of the 

D'Elbee, who was nominal command 



tally wounded, the hist two (October RlM ul * t'U 
feat of the insurgents near Choilet. LeacuK m- 
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Vcndenn fugitives, to the number of 80,000 men, 
1, and children, now crowded to the banks of the 
in order to crow to the ri«tht bank : they had 5000 
ican pi i whom it was proposed to put to death, 
le intervention of their leaders prevailed on them 
to give them their liberty; and the Vendeans then 
id their own passage (October 18) across the river 
At molestation, much against the wish of their sur- 

ehiefs. Charette had some time before separated 
he rest, and with his division of the insurgent force 
.•cupied the island of Noirmoutier. 
seat of insurrection was now transferred into Anjou 
laine. Laval was occupied by the insurgents, and 
of the Breton peasantry joined them. Henri de 
hi'jaquelein was chosen commander-in-chief. Their 
was estimated at from 30.000 to 40,000 men, who 
accompanied by a crowd of women, children, and 
persons. The republicans, who had been uncertain 
the movements of the insurgents, and had too readily 
jK-d that the insurrection had been put down by the 
pauon of the country in which it arose, now marched 
n*iit. They were however beaten by the insurgents 
of October, 1703) at Laval, and the victory enabled 
Vendeans to continue their march by Maycnne, 
rres, Dol. and Avranches to Granville, a seaport in 
aandie, which they attacked 14th and 15th November), 
atiiout success : this failure determined them to return 
rds the Loire. At Dol they were attacked (Novem- 
21st by Westermann, who was defeated : and by Mar- 
, who was also obliged to retreat. They repelled a 
:»d attack ( November 23rd), and marched by Fouireres 
i-ival to Angers, which they tried to take, but without 
ess. They then marched by La Fleche to Le Mans, 
bicta, after a slight skirmish, they took possession. Here 
were attacked (12th December ; by Westermann, who 
repelled ; but a fre5.h attack the same day by Wester- 
n. Mareeau, and Kleber was more successful, and the 
eppy Vcndcaas, worn down by fatigue, suffering, and 
f.tion, were defeated with fearful loss. More than 
<*> were killed ; some of them fell in the battle, but 
.'!■ were cmshed in the streets or were massacred after 
defeat. The greater part of the remainder retreated to 
jJ, and from thence to Ancenis, hoping to pass the 
r.but there were no means of transport. Laroche- 
rlein and Stofflet, and some others, crossed in two 
i boats in order to seize and bring over some boats 
h were on the opposite bank : but after landing they 
attacked by a detachment of republicans ami com- 
d to flee ; and the Vendeans, now reduced to 10,000, 
separated from their general, retreated to Savcnay in 
ry disorganized condition. At Savenay the repub- 
* c ame up with them, and in the battle which ensued 
y the whole were killed or made prisoners. The few 
escaped were concealed by the Breton peasantry, 
ihejaquelein was shot in a skirmish (4th March, 1794) 

after his escape across the Loire ; but Stofflet and 
sjny renewed the war in Le Bocage, and Charette, who 
H-parated from the main army before the passage of 
Loire, maintained a partisan warfare in Le Marais, 
e some of the peasantry- of Breta^ne, under the name 
kmans, under the direction of M. de Puisave, carried 
, similar warfare in their own province. Those who 
surrendered on the promise of an amnesty were put to 
th by Carrier, a member of the Convention, who was 
i to" Nantes to punish both the royalists and the 
indins, who had also attempted a revolt. His sickening 
cities, his guillotinine, shooting, and drownine of men, 
nen, and children, to the number of 5000 at least some 
ountssay 15,000), are among the most dreadful parts of 
revolutionary horrors. 

Hwugh on the downfall of Robespierre a milder system 
I pursued towards the Vendeans, the war was not 
Ud. The jealousies of the royalists were however fatal 
them. Marigny, who had managed in a wondrous 
inner to escape across the Loire, was shot by order of 
Hfiet. The good generalship and moderation of Canclaux 
I Hoche, who commanded in the insurgent provinces, 
>u?ht about a pacification which Charette and the other 
mieans agreed to (17th February, 1795), with the excep- 
n of Stofflet ; but he also two or three months afterwards 
Tied a peace on the same conditions. The Chouans ot 
ilagnc submitted just before Stofflet. and peace ap- 
«ri to be restored in the west of France. It was how- 



ever insincere ; the royalists were secretly organized in 
Bretagne ; some partial but unsuccessful outbreaks took 
place, and an expedition composed of 3000 French emi- 
grants was prepared in England. This expedition landed 
in Quiberon Bay, in Bretagne (27th June, 1795), and their 
numbers were so far augmented by Chouans who joined 
them as to amount to 10,000 men or more : but the jea- 
lousies of their own officers and consequent mismanagement, 
and the enertry and talent of Hoche, mined the attempt, 
and nearly the whole of the royalist force perished in battle 
or in flight, or were shot alter their capture. The troubles 
however did not cease. Charette resumed his arms and 
collected 9000 or 10,000 men in Lc Marais of La Vendue ; 
and a small English force, naval and military, accompanied 
by the Count of Artois (afterwards Charles X.), appeared 
Off the coast and occupied the He d'Yeu. But Charette"* 
force was dispersed ; the English and the Count d'Artois 
withdrew from the coast ; and though Stofflet and some 
other chiefs joined the rising, it was put down by the ad- 
mirable management and humanity of Hoche. Stofflet by 
treachery and L'harette by force, after defending himself 
like a lion, were both taken and shot ; the former at 
Angers, 2(Jth February, the latter at Nantes, 29th March, 
1790. The insurgent districts were disarmed, and quiet 
was at length restored. 

The insurrection of the West forms a remarkable episode 
in the history of the French revolutionary struggle. The 
simple honesty of the Vendean peasants, the generous 
devotedness of their early leaders, the striking alternation 
of defeat and victory, invest the movement with peculiar 
and romantic interest. But with the expedition across the 
Loire, and the calamities attending it, that interest in a 
great degree ceases. The war assumed a more savage 
character, the most high-minded and devoted loyalists, 
Cathelineau, Bonchamp, D'Elbce, Lescure, and Laroche- 
jaquelein had perished ; and all the energy and persever- 
ance of Charette, to whose talents Napoleon himself bore 
testimony, fail, in the absence of higher moral qualities, to 
excite interest. 

During the consulate there were some troubles, but of 
little moment, and during the second reign of Napoleon, 
1 the hundred days' of 1815, the Vendeans again took up 
arms in support of the Bourbons. The insurrection was 
however unimportant, and in an encounter in Le Marais 
with the imperial troops (4th June) a few days before the 
battle of Waterloo, Louis I,arochejaqiielein, brother of 
Henri, who headed the insurgents, was killed, and the in- 
surrection put down. An insurrection in favour of the 
exiled Bourbons took place in 1832, in Le Bocage and some 
other parts of the West; but it was easily put down, 
though the country was for some time infested by preda- 
tory bands. At length the Duchess of Berri, who wiis 
hinting at Nantes, was discovered and taken, and the 
troubles ceased. The 'Memoircs' of the Marchioness of 
Larochejaquelein contain an interesting account of the 
first Vendean insurrection of 17413. 

(Malte-Brun, Geographic ; D'Anville, Notice de FAth 
cieiine (,'au/e ; Dictionnaire Gfographitpv Unicertel ; 
Thiers, Histuire de la involution Francois*' ; Marchioness 
of Larochejaquelein, Memoins ; liiographie Umterselle ; 
Annual Register; Le Sur, Annuaire.) 

VEN DC) ME. [Lout et Cher.] 

VENDOME, DUCS DE. The county of Vendome was 
erected into a dukedom by Francis I. in favour of Charles 
de Bourbon, grandfather of Henri IV. In the person of 
the latter the dukedom of Vendome, along with the other 
titles and territories of that branch of the Bourbon family, 
was united to the crown. The history of the first three 
dukes of Vendi'me is part of the history of the families of 
Bourbon and Navarre. The dukedom of Navarre was 
alienated from the crown by Henri IV. in favour of his 
illegitimate sons by Gabrielfc d'Estiecs, Cesar and Alex- 
ander. This second family of Vendflmc became extinct 
in 1712, and the peerage again lapsed to the crown. 

The dukes of Vendome of the lecond family are:- -Cesar, 
eldest son of Gabrielle d'Estrfe*. by Henn IV.; born in 
1594, legitimated in 1595, created duke oT Vendome in 
1598. In 1610 Henri gave the duke of V endume pre- 
cedence over all the peers of Fiance, except the princes 
of the blood. After the death of Henn the duke placed 
himself at the head of the discontented nobles vvho main - 
tamed that the marriage of Louis Mil. with a Spanish 
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infanta, was incompatible with the good of the state. He 
was arrested in 1614, by orders of the queen-mother, but 
escaped to his government of Bretagne, and took up arms 
against the court. He was obliged, by the desertion of his 
retainers, to submit. In 1G22 he sided with the court 
against the Huguenots, from whom he took Clerac. He 
defended Montauban and assisted at the taking of Mont- 
pellier. In 1626 he was involved by his brother in a con- 
spiracy against Richelieu : for this he was imprisoned, and 
only purchased his liberty at the end of four years by 
revealing everything and giving up his government of Bre- 
tagne. In 1631 he commanded at the siege of Lillo the 
volunteers in the Dutch service. In 1641 he was accused 
of having conspired to poison Richelieu, and fled to Eng- 
land, from which he did not return till after the death of 
the cardinal. In 1650 he was appointed governor of Bur- 
gundy. He contributed to the pacification of Guienne, and 
took Bordeaux from the malcontents in 1653; he dispersed 
and put to flight the Spanish fleet before Barcelona in 
16."k) ; he was booh after forced by his growing infirmities 
to retire from active service ; but survived till October, 
1665, when he died at Paris, in his seventy-first year. Some 
1 etters of Cesar duke of Vendfime, relating to the disturbances 
in Brittany, were published in 1614. By his marriage with 
Francoise de Lorraine (to whom he was affianced in 1598), 
he had three children: — 1, Louis, who succeeded him; 
2, Francois, created duke of Beaufort ; and Elizabeth, 
married to Charles Amadeus of Savoy, duke of Nemours. 

Alkxanijkr, brother of Cesar, was born in 1598; and 
legitimated in 1599, on which occasion he received, like 
his brother, the rank and title of duke of Vendflme. He 
was admitted a knight of Malta ; and in 1612, fearing the 
enmity of the Marechal d'Ancrc, he took refuge in the 
island. In 1618 he was created grand-prior of the order in 
France. In the quarrel between Louis XIII. and his 
mother, the grand-prior embraced the party of the queen ; 
but in 1622 he served the king against the Huguenots. 
He was arrested along with his brother, for conspiring 
against Richelieu, on the 13th of June, 1626 ; and died in 
prison on the 8th of February, 1629, not without suspicion 
of 



Louis, son of Cesar, was oalled duke of Mercosur during 
the lifetime of his father. He was born in 1612; made 
his first essay of arms in the campaign in Picardy, in which 
Louis XIII. commanded in person ; served under his 
father at the siege of Lillo ; distinguished himself at the 
sieges of Hesdin and Arras, and was wounded in the attack 
upon the French lines on the 2nd of August, 1640. He 
returned to France after the death of Richelieu ; raised in 
1649 the cavalry regiment of Mercoeur; was appointed 
viceroy and commander-in-chief of the French troops in 
Catalonia; but not being properly supported by the 
minister, resigned in disgust. He made his peace with 
the court in 1651, when he married Laura Mancini, the 
elder of Mazarin's nieces. On his restoration to favour, 
he was appointed governor of Provence ; in 1656 he was 
appointed, in conjunction with the duke of Modena, to 
command the army of Lombardy. His wife dying in the 
course of that year, he took priest's orders, and in 1667 was 
created a cardinal. Clement IX. nominated him legate 
<i ljitere in France. Cardinal Louis, duke of Vend&me, died 
at Aix-en-Provence in 1669. By hi* wife Laura Mancini 
he had two children : — 1. Louis Joseph, who succeeded 
him; 2, Philippe, also called duke of Vendome, grf.nd- 
prior of the order of Malta in France. 

Louis Joseph, born in 165-1, was known previous to his 
father's death by the title of duke of Penthievre. His 
education was neglected. He made his first campaign in 
Holland in the suite of Louis XIV. in 1672. He served 
in the last campaigns of Turenne, and was wounded in the 
combat of Altenheim during the retreat of the French 
army, which followed the death of that commander. He 
was created brigadier in 1677. and served in tliat capacity 
in Flanders under the Marechal dc Crequi. After the 
peace of Nimuegen the duke of Vendome retired to his 
castle of Auet, and gave himself up entirely to pleasure. 
In 1681 he was nominated to the government of Provence, 
and refused to accept the money which the states were in I 
the habit of presenting to every new governor. He was 
created lieutenant-general in 1688, and distinguished him- 
self in the four succeeding campaigns, in particular at the 
sieges of Mons and Namur, and the combats of Leuse and 
Steinkerque. In 1693 he was bent to Italy, where Catinat 
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commanded in chief. In 1005 he mu appoint*) to at* 

Noailles in the command of the army of Caiauan. 
raised the siege of Palamos ; invested Barcelona; itit 
by a prompt and brilliant attack the army under yS 
which was marching to release the city ; and mat* 
capitulation on the 10th of August, 1695. The**]* 
paved the way to the peace of Ryawick, after nbehf 
dome hastened back to Anet and its Heentiow atj 
very refined pleasures. He was roused from ha 
by the Spanish War of Succession. He was »nt U 
repair the mistakes of Villeroi. In Italy he «a» 
Philip V. with a strong force from Naples. Tht 
troops far out numbered the Imperialists; but the 
Ibrce was commanded by Prince Eugene. Ii 
opened the campaign with spirit : ho di»coailri 
rear-guard of the Austrian army at Ustiano, tad 
Vittoria, and raised the blockade of MantM. I 
habitual indolence soon resumed its empire, 
was surprised at Luzara on the 1 5th of August, 17<4 
of encampinir. by the forces of Prince Eugene. IM 
presence of mind and the impetuous courage offcast 
far redeemed his fault, that the victory remained atf 
Philip V. returned to Spain after this action, 
with the united army penetrated into Tyrol, 
feated Stahremberg on several occasions. From 
was recalled to Piedmont by the defection of 
Savoy. He obtained several advantages over MS 
but on the 16th of August, 1706, he again found la* 
and again by surprise — in the presence of Prom Lr 
on the banks of the Adda near Cassano. Here, ■ a 
lara, Vendome 's presence of mind and the brater; 4 
army retrieved his negligence. In 170*. N eoikor si 
sent* to supersede Villeroi in Holland, who had twas^ 
successful in that country as in Italy 

The reputation of Vendome was obscured by it 
trous defeat of Oudenarde. In his defence it 
thnt he had been recently placed at the hr-adoffe* 
broken up and dispirited by the defeat oi Rial;* 3 
the country was new to him ; and that his opF" 58 " 
Marlborough and Eugene. But after every alknw" 
been made for these disadvantages, it seernsliM3 
generally admitted that the want of a proper undaa^f 
between the duke of Burgundy and Vendome 
cause of the loss of the battle ol I htdenarde, imW 
fault was Vendome's. His previous reputation.*! 
partisan spirit in ^hich the question was cas«« 
France, enabled Vendome to escape with Ic***** 
could have been anticipated. In 1710 Philip V,« 
from his capital, and mindful of the battle ol Lua* 
plored the assistance of his old general. Lo^ 4 ¥! 
no time in despatching the duke to Spain, jh* 
and disbanded soldiers of Spain rallied round hi* 
parts of the kingdom ; the imperial armywas <* 
evacuate Madrid ; and on the 3rd of Decent)* 
Vendome restored Philip in triumph to his cap 1 *- 
king and his general quitted Madrid again in tfcJ« 
overtook the rear-guard of the enemy, » nd 1 ob ^ li 
hope, with four thousand soldiers, to surrender it « 
This advantage was followed by the welWispw* 
of Villa-Viciosa, in which Stahremberg was, *' ^ ^ 
nate contest, entirely defeated. On their return to ^ 
Philip raised Vendome to an equality with the m 
the blood, and would have heaped wealth as well 
upon him, hail not Vendome steadily refused to 
Some corps of insurgents who still held out vf 
having occasioned disquiet in Catalonia in the <' . 
of 1712, Vendome repaired to that province to W 
these last sparks of internal war. While thus 
died suddenly at Tignaror, on the lltliof June. 

tiossesscd no small share of the genius, bravery.*"* 
mmour of his grandfather ; but these virtues**** 
by more than that prince's voluptuousness, a™ * 
indolence which was no part of the charade' o',,,, 
He married, in 1710, Marie-Anne of Bourbon U»jJ 
survived him six years. There was no bwjj JJ" g 
riage. The younger brother of Iouis-J^P ' 
entered the order of Malta, the duke's est»W» » 
reverted to the crown. ,w»Ui 

p H i- i .1 r a. _„»«}in?, w 

his 
born 

vet a child, into the order of Malta, in which ' ^ 
ually ruse to the rank of grand-prior, wd n** " 
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'hilippk, younger brother of the preeedio* • J rf 
family who bore the title of duke of >cnd T;ji 
ii on the 23rd of August, 1655. He was recei> 1 ■ . 
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»aign under his uncle, the duke of Beaufort, in the | 
: of the Venetian army, in Candia, in 1WJ1J. He 
upanicd hi* brother in all his campaigns, and was 
•*1 upon as a distinguished soldier till the battle of 
mo, in 1706. His inactivity was the cause of the 
•li troops being obliged to give way before the Aus- 
». For ttiis misconduct he was deprived of all his 
rices, and retired to Kome, where he subsisted on a 
on allowed him by Louis XIV. After an exile of five 
, he was allowed to return to France, and reinstated 
•s benefices. He took up lus abode in the Temple, 
abandoned himself to pleasure. Iu 1715 he went to 
*. to take the command of the troops assembled to 

an attack apprehended from the Turks. The attack 
lot made, and the grand-prior returned to the Temple, 
e he died, on the 24th January, 1727. His mind was 

cultivated than that of his brother: he had a taste 
terature and the arts, and patronised their professors. 
Jher respects there was a great resemblance between 
.haracters of the brothers: both were brave and both 

dissipated. The grand-prior was distinguished for 
unitiousness in the licentious times of the regency. 
•JNDOlt AND PURCHASER. The law of Vendors 
-\irchaaere of real estates in England is a subject of 

extent, which may be said to comprise nearly the 
e practical application of the law of real property. The 
t of this article is to state shortly the most important 
iples and rules of law upon the subject, 
utracts for the sale and purchase of land or other real 
e may be entered into either privately between the 
es, or upon a sale by auction. At common law, agree- 
s lor the purchase of real estates might be made by 
, but by the Statute of Frauds (29 Car. II., c. 3, ss. I, 
and i . ' All leases, estates, interests of freeholds, or 

i of years, or any uncertain interest of, in, or out of any 
uagea, manors, lands, tenements, or hereditaments, 
■ and created by livery and seisin only, or by parol only, 
not put in writing by the parties so making or creating 
»me, or their agents thereunto lawfully authorised by 
me, shall have the effect of leases or estates at will, 

consideration for making any such parol leases or 
'm notwithstanding.' But leases not exceeding three 
s whereupon the rent reserved should amount to two- 
s of the full improved value, were excepted. The 
cquires the assignment, grant, and surrender of exist - 
nteresU to be in writing, and enacts that ' no action 

be brought whereby to charjre any person upon any 
-ment made upon any contract or sale ot lands, 
nents or hereditaments, or any interest in or con- 
i)cr them, unlesB the agreement upon which such 

ii shall be brought, or some memorandum or note 
•of, shall lie in writing, and signed by the party to be 
gt-d therewith, or some other person thereunto by him 
ully authorised.' The note or memorandum of agree- 
I required by the statute need not be a formal 
iment, and any writing, such as a letter, or receipt for 
hase money, may constitute an agreement within the 
ite, provided it contain the terms of the agreement 
in itself, or by reference to another writing; and 
ie document be written by the party, the occurrence 
is name anywhere in the document is a sufficient 
rag. 

pon sales of estates by public auction, the highest 
er, upon being declared the purchaser, is considered 
live entered into a contract for purchase according to 
particulars and subject to the conditions of sale : and the 
ioneer, who is for this purpose considered as the agent 
o!h vendor and purchaser, is thereupon authorised to 
an agreement of purchase. The writing down the 
•'laser's name upon any memorandum of sale at the 
■ of the bidding is a sufficient signing. Sales by auc- 
of lands are within the above-mentioned enaelments 
he statute of frauds; but sales before a master under a I 
ce of a court of equity will be carried into execution 
ongh the purchaser did not subscribe any agreement, 
the judgment of the court in confirming the pttr- 
* takes it out of the statute. An auction duty of 
in the pound is payable upon all sales by auction 
ny interest in freehold, copyhold, or leasehold lands, 
meats, nouses, or hereditaments '27 Geo. III., c. 30 ; 
5eo. III., c. 14; and 45 Geo. III., c. 30). It was a 
; of the civil law, that if a vendor employed a puffer or 
sua to make fictitious biddings in order to raise the 



price, if was to be considered as a fraud, and he should be 
compelled to sell the estate to the highest buna fide bidder 
^Huber, Pr alert, xviii. 2, 7) ; but it seems to be settled in 
our law that, unless the estate is advertised to be sold 
without reserve, a bidder may be privately appointed by 
the owner in order to prevent it being sold at an under 
value, though the appointment of more than one such 
person, or of any one for the purpose of taking advantage 
of the eagerness of bidden, will be deemed a fraud. 

A court of equity looks upon things agreed to be done 
as actually' periornied ; and therefore when a contract is 
made for the sale of an estate, it considers the vendor as a 
trustee for the purchaser of the estate sold, and the 
purchaser as a trustee of the purchase money for the 
vendor. If either the vendor or vendee refuse to perform 
the contract, the other may bring an action at law for 
breach of contract, or file a bill in equity for a specific 
performance of it. 

If a bdl in equity be brought for the execution of an 
agreement not in wnting, and the defendant confess it by his 
answer, without insisting on the benefit of the statute of 
frauds, he will be decreed to perform it. The statute may 
be used as a bar to the relief, though the agreement be 
admitted, but it cannot be pleaded in bar to a discovery 
of the fact of an agreement. If an agreement, though 
not in writing, has been partly executed, that is, if 
acts liave been done by the parties in performance of 
the agreement, the court will, upon the principle of 
preventing fraud, decree a specific performance of it. 
« hat amounts to part performance is of course a 
question to be determined in each case ; but it may be 
stated generally that the acts must be such as could be 
done with no other view than the performance of the 
agreement, and that they must be substantial, such as the 
payment of a considerable part of the purchase money. 
It is necessary also that the terms of the agreement be dis- 
tinctly ascertainable. Parol evidence cannot be admitted 
for the purpose of varying the terms of a written argument, 
but it may for the purpose of showing that the writing 
does not contain the real terms of the agreement, or that 
from other circumstances, such as waiver or the like, the 
plaintiff is not entitled to have it specifically performed. 
Again, parol evidence is admissible tor the purpose of ex- 
plaining a latent ambiguity in the written contract, that 
is, an ambiguity which does not appear upon the instru- 
ment of contract, but arises upon the application of the 
terms of the contract to the subject-matter of it. But 
parol evidence cannot be admitted in aid. of a patent 
ambiguity, because that would be in effect to esta- 
blish a parol argument. Still in some cases parol evi- 
dence is admitted to correct mistakes or fraudulent 
omissions in agreements and deeds ; but this is not. 
done without great caution, and only where the dif- 
ferent intention of the parties clearly appears. Where a 
person pretends to sell an interest different from that 
which he possesses, the general rule is that the purchaser, 
on discovering the fact, may at once abandon the con- 
tract ; but there are some few exceptions, such as where the 
estate was charged with trifling incumbrances for which a 
satisfactory indemnity can be given, or where the estate 
was sold by auctiop, or before a master in chancery, in 
lots, to some of which only the vendor has a title, when 
a court of equity will compel the purchaser to take the 
lots to which a title can be made upon receiving com- 

Rensation for the value of the others. On the other 
and, the general nile is that the purchaser may insist 
upon having what the vendor can give him, with 
compensation for what he cannot have. Defects in the 
quantity of the estate are of course more easily made the 
subject of compensation than defects in the quality of it. 
The vendor is not, as a general nile, obliged to disclose 
such defects in the subject of the contract as are patent, 
and may be discovered by a vigilant purchaser; and it 
seems that even wilful misrepresentations by the vendor 
upon points not especially within his knowledge, or with 
res]x?ct to which the purchaser ought to have made parti- 
cular inquiry, will not affect the contract. But the vendor 
is bound to disclose latent defects in the estate within his 
knowledge, and the purchaser will be entitled to relief for 
wilful concealment of them. Mere inadequacy of price, 
unless it be very gross or accompanied with circumstances 
of fraud or misrepresentation, is not in general a ground 
for a court of equity refusing its assistance to a vendor ; 
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and a conveyance executed will seldom be set asidc'on the 
ground of inadequacy of consideration merely, even though 
the case be one in which the court might originally 
have refused a specific performance. But sales of rever- 
sionary interests are treated, with reference to adequacy or 
inadequacy of consideration, upon principles peculiar to 
themselves and not easily definable. In sales of such in- 
terests, inadequacy of consideration, especially where the 
vendor is an heir dealing with a family expectancy, is con- 
sidered in itself a proof of fraud, ana a ground for setting 
aside the transaction : also the adequacy of the considera- 
tion is considered with reference to the time of the con- 
tract and not to the event, and the burden lies upon the 
purchaser to show that a full and adequate consideration 
was paid. The practical effect of this doc trine has been 
to depreciate the value of reversions upon sales much 
below their calculated value, and consequently often to 
injure the very persons in whose favour it was introduced. 
In sales by private agreement it is usual to fix a time for 
completing the contract, and the time so fixed is considered 
at law as of the essence of the contract ; so that if the one 
party be not then ready to complete, the other may treat 
the contract as abandoned : but a court of equity, upon 
a bill brought for specific performance, exercises a discre- 
tion in examining into the cause of a delay in completing 
a purchase, and will in certain cases, as where it was caused 
by the act or negligence of the party resisting the per- 
formance, or was occasioned by the state of the title, decree 
a specific performance notwithstanding, if the time fixed 
for completing the contract is not material. But on the 
other hand, though no time has been limited by the parties, 
the court will not assist a party who has allowed his con- 
tract to lie dormant for a length of time. Each case how- 
ever must depend in a great measure upon its own parti- 
cular circumstances. 

Jt is the duty of the vendor, upon the contract being en- 
tered into, or within a reasonable time after, to furnish the 
purchaser, at the vendor's own expense, with an abstract of 
his title to the estate, containing a statement of the contents 
of his muniments of title, and an account of the incum- 
brances (if any) affecting the estate. Before the late act 
of 3 & 4 Wm. IV., c. 27, a purchaser had a right to require 
a title commencing at least 00 years previous to the time 
of tiis purchase, because the old statute of limitations could 
not in a shorter time confer a title ; but since that act it 
may be considered generally that an abstract going back 
40 years is sufficient. Nevertheless as formerly a period of 
CO years was not always sufficient ; as for instance in cases 
when it might be presumed from the abstract that prior 
estates taif were subsisting, so cases must still frequently 
arise in which it will be necessary to go back beyond a 40- 
years period. Every purchaser has a right to insist upon 
having a good title, and equity will not compel a purchaser 
to accept one in any respect doubtful, unless ho has entered 
into a special contract to take the estate with such a 
title as the vendor can give. It is impossible to enter 
here into any examination of the numerous circum- 
stances upon which the completeness of a title may depend ; 
but it may be observed that important alterations have 
been made by the 3 & 4 Wm. IV., c. 106, regulating the 
law of descent, by the Statute of Limitations of the 3 & 4 
Wm. IV., c. 27, and by the Wills Act of the 1 Vict., c. 26., 
tending to shorten and simplify in many respects the ex- 
amination of abstracts of title. The seller is bound to pro- 
duce the deeds required to verify the abstract, if in his pos- 
session, or to pay the expense of examining them, if in the 
possession of another. In short, the general rule is that 
the vendor should bear the expense of making out the 
title, while the purchaser should bear the expense of the 
conveyance. 

The meaning and objects of attendant terms have been 
explained under Terms of Years. 

A purchaser has a right to require that all outstanding 
terms of which he could avail himself in ejectment should 
be assigned to attend his inheritance ; and as a general 
rule he should never omit to do so, whether the term has 
been previously assigned to attend the inheritance or not. 
It is seldom sale to rely upon a proviso for ccssor of the 
term contained in the deed creating it, as any inaccuracy in 
the framing of the instrument, or any departure from the 
conditions on which the cessor was to take place, may 
prevent it, and leave the term a Mib»i.->:ing interest. Nei- 
ther is it safe for a purchaser to rely ou a former assign- 



ment to attend ; for though the vendor"* trot*, 
notice snven to him of the conveyance, t*<wcf. '-^ 
for the purchaser, which might be supposed to i« 
purposes, still it is advisable for the purttowrty 
actual assignment to prevent the poscibilitv ot'a «r_ 
of the term being afterwards presumed on tfic rw; <-i 
not having been" dealt with as 
time of the conveyance. 

Before the execution of the conveyance, the 
should cause search to be made for incumbrance if<; 
the estate, though none such should appear upon 
stract. If the lands lie in a register county, th* 
should be searched for prior conveyances, or 
charges of annuities, &c. Judgments, which by \h l|j 
Vict., c. 110, are now made an actual chnpi 
debtor's present and future interest in lands, 
kind, ought also to be carefully searched for. Byiv 
mentioned act, the 2 & 3 Vict., c. 11, and3!t4 
c. 82, all judgments, in order to affect purchaieiv 
registered in the Court of Common Pleas even in 
it follows therefore that a purchaser should *r 
records of that court for five years preceding hap 
except in the case of lands lying in Middlesei <tei 
the Registry Act for that county provides Out idk 
shall not bind lands until registered, it w «4*t 
search be made in the County Register for tfc 
mentioned period. By the 18th section oU'< 
Vict., c. 110, decrees of courts of equity are to W 
effect of judgments at law, and are to be reeutet 
Court of Common Pleas in the same manner. T)r< 
therefore now be searched for in the same w *;1 
the same periods as judgments. Since the eiuk-a 
by the 2 Vict., c. 11, ss. 7 & 8, of a registry for W 
denies, and crown debts, and accountants to ti»r 
purchaser should also search those register!. 

A purchaser has also a right to require thai tit" 
should enter into the usual covenants, which iw-I" 
he is seised in fee (if the fact be so) ; 2, that he he* 
to convey ; 3, for quiet enjoyment by the po-th*' 
heirs, and assigns ; 4, that the estate is free fr* '* 
brances ; and lastly, for further assurance. Won' 1 * 
sells under a power of appointment, the fit* s** 
ought to be that the power was well created tf'* 
sisfing. A purchaser should never accept a defci*J 
relying on the vendor's covenants, without an ^f 11 *^ 
tion that the covenants are to be an indemnity 11*^ 
defect ; for otherwise, if the defect was known tos® 
time of the purchase, the presumption will be t!*^ 
the estate subject to it. A vendor who actually 
the estate himself for money or other valuable tn 
tion, and obtained proper covenants for title, i* ■ 
to enter into covenants extending beyond hs 
but a vendor who claims through some other F****^ 
descent or devise, is bound to enter into oovenaK-* 
ing to the acts of the last purchaser. When an 
sold by trustees, the only covenant which the F 
can require from them is that they have done no»» 
cumber the estate, but he will be entitled to i* 
covenants from the cestui* que trust, except* ' 
estate is sold under a direction in a will or r 



court of equity for payment of debts, &c, " he ?f J ..,j 
for title are dispensed with on account of the v- 
expense which would be occasioned in obtaininc -• *^ 
every creditor. In general, the vendor, upon ^ 
tion of the conveyance, delivers over the title* J 
purchaser ; but if, as sometimes is the case, i 
that he should retain them on account of their 
other lands than those sold, he ought to w***^ 
purchaser to produce them to him as occa*u» 
quire. The usual covenants for htlc entereoi — ^ 
vendor with a purchaser pass to the heirs and ,^ [f ^ 
common law of the vendor, or, as it is technic* . ^ 
run with the land. If the purchaser, his heirn. 4 
be evicted upon a defect in the title within ™ e * . : it 
for title, he or they may bring an action at : w * *A 
damages ; and if without eviction a defect D* ^ ^ 
an action for damages may be resorted to, on ^ # 
can be supplied, a bill in equity may be IB* 
formance of the covenant for further ■ s * , " n X t j v h 1 
l ? pon the principle that equity consww* ' ^^stM 
agreed to be done as performed, the V utl '-f r t0 r, ^ 
to the profits of the estate, nnd the veW, . f rt ^. * 
which the court always gives at lour J* 
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purchase-money from the time of completing the con- 
t ; and if the vendor gives up possession of the estate 
tout receiving the purchase-money, a court of equity, 
ther a legal conveyance has been executed or not, will 
rider him to have a lien on the land for the money ; 

this lien extends to the purchaser s heir and to all 
cms claiming under him with notice of the lien, though 
ulu able consideration. [Lien.1 Where a purchaser buys 
1 from trustees with notice of the trust, if the instrument 
tinj£ the trust contain, as it generally does, a clause 
aringr the receipts of the trustees discharges to pur- 
sers, he has no occasion, after paying his money to the 
tees and getting a receipt from them, to concern him- 
about the application of it. But if there be no such 
ipt -clause, and the property is real estate, the pur- 
ser must for his own security see that Ihe money is 
ially applied for the purposes of the trust, unless in 
*s whtre the tmst is in whole or in part for the pay- 
.H of debts generally, an exception admitted on account 
the indefinite nature of such a trust. If the estate be 
sehold, which goes to the executor and must be ap- 
•<J xith the other personal estate in payment of debts 
erally. the purchaser is, on the ground above stated, 
considered bound to see to the application of the pur- 
se-mo r.< \ . unless he had notice at the time of his pur- 
se that there were no debts. 

is necessary here to make some observations upon the 
trine of notice as applied to purchasers. Notice may 
denned to be knowledge which the purchaser either 
tally has, or is presumed in law to have, at the time of 
purchase, of the existence of incumbrances or other 
u instances tending to defeat his estate. Besides ac- 
notice, which needs no definition, a purchaser may 
e what is called constructive notice. Constructive 
ce is in fact no more than evidence of notice which 
.-gaily conclusive. Thus notice to the counsel, agent, or 
>rney of the purchaser is notice to him. A public act of 
(lament is binding upon, and therefore is notice to all 
tikind, but not a private act, nor even, it seems, acts of a 
vale nature declared to be public for the purpose of being 
iitially noticed. A lis pendens, if registered under the 
ict., c. 11, is itself notice to a purchaser, so that he is 
•cted with the costs of and bound to abide by all prior 
-•eedtngs in the suit. But neither decrees of courts of 
ity nor judgments of courts of law are of themselves 
«e. The manner in which judgments and decrees become 
«?e to purchasers has been explained above. It is not easy 
=*.>" what degree of evidence will amount to constructive 
«.?e, but it may be laid down that whatever is sufficient 
ut a vigilant purchaser upon an inquiry is good notice ; 
in other words, that wherever a man has sufficient in- 
flation to lead him to a fact, he should be deemed 
mzantofit. [Notice.] 

Is to the protection of purchasers from fraudulent and 
untary settlements, see Settlement. The Statute of 
antable Uses (43 Eliz., c. 4) contains a proviso that pur- 
lers for an adequate valuable consideration without 
ic e of lands given to charitable uses shall not have their 
chases impeached. By the 2 & 3 Vict., c. 11, ss. 12, 
conveyances by bankrupts bond fide made before the 
e and issuing of the fiat are declared to be valid not- 
listanding a prior act of bankniptey, provided that the 
rchaser had at the time no notice of the act of bank- 
>tcv ; and purchasers with notice are not to be affected 
less the fiat issue within twelve months after such act of 
nkruptcy. Also by the 2 & 3 Vict., c. 29, s. 1, all con- 
ct», dealings, and transactions with a bankrupt bond 
e made and entered into, and all executions and at- 
:)iments against his lands or goods bond fide executed 
levied before the date and issuing of a fiat against him, 
t valid as to persons dealing with him or proceeding 
ninst his property without notice of an act of Iwwk- 
pfev. It would seem that the nile as to payments 
»de to a bankrupt still depends upon the 82nd section of 
I (i Geo. IV., c. 10 ; and that therefore an announce- 
?nt of adjudication in the 'Gazette,' under the 83rd 
-tun, is notice to a person making a payment to a bank- 
pt. The 87th section of the last-mentioned Act limits 
I right of the bankrupt to impeach the title of pur- 
iasers under a commission on account of defects in the 
'Hcedings ; and the 4th section protects under certain 
-nditions a conveyance by a trader of all his estate and 
lects for the benefit of his creditors. Deeds relating to 
P. C. No. 1642. 



lands lying in the counties of York and Middlesex, or in 
the town of Kiugston-upon-Hull, are by several acts of 
parliament directed to be registered ; and all deeds not so 
registered are declared fraudulent and void against sub- 
sequent purchasers. Provision has now been made, as 
before stated, for the registration of judgments, lite* pen- 
dente*, and crown debts ; and a purchaser without notice 
will be protected against them if not duly registered. But 
as it was formerly held that a judgment, though not 
docketed as required by the then existing law, was never- 
theless good against a purchaser who had notice of it ; and 
the 3 & 4 Vict., c. 82, declaring that notice of an unre- 
gistered judgment shall not affect purchasers is not general, 
but confined to remedies by virtue of the 1 & 2 Vict., 
c. Il0.it seems to follow that a judgment creditor wh» 
has not registered his judgment may still, as against a 
purchaser with notice, avail himself of his remedies under 
the old law. By the 2 & 3 Vict., c. 11, s. 7, it appears that 
a purchaser will still be affected by express notice of a lit 
pendens though unregistered ; but from s. 8 it seems that 
notice of an unregistered crown debt is immaterial. 

The 54 Geo. III., c. 173, and the 57 Geo. III., c. 10(J, 
contain certain provisions for the protection of purchasers 
from defects in the mode in which sales have been effected 
for the redemption of the land-tax. Besides these 
statutable provisions, the courts of equity will in many 
cases interfere for the protection of a purchaser who 
bought without notice of incumbrances on the estate. 
Thus if a purchaser without notice buy or get in the legal 
estate of a mortgage or any other prior incumbrance by 
which he can defend himself at law, a court of equity 
will not interfere to aid an adversary', of whose claim 
he had no notice, in setting aside "the incumbrance ; 
and the court will give the same protection to a pur- 
chaser who, though he has not got in the prior legal 
estate, has a better right to call for it than any other 
person. Equity also will aid a purchaser for valu- 
able consideration against the consequences of any fraud 
or undue concealment by the vendor of the defective 
execution of a power, a defective surrender of copyholds, 
or a defective conveyance. 

Certain persons are, by the general rules of law, under 
either an absolute or partial incapacity to purchase real 
estate for their own benefit. Coke lays it down (Co. Litt. 
3 a) generally that the parishioners or inhabitants of any 

fdacc, or the churchwardens, are incapable of purchasing 
ands by those names ; but that in London the parson and 
churchwardens are a corporation for that purpose. Aliens 
arc capable of purchasing lands, but incapable of holding , 
and, upon office found, the lands go to the king. AI^o 
persons guilty of felony or treason, or of the offence of prtc 
munire, "may purchase, but cannot hold. If they purchase 
before attainder, the land goes to the lord ; if after, to the 
king (Co. Litt. 2 b.). Also corporations, whether sole or 
aggregate, though they may purchase, cannot hold lands 
without licence. [Mortmain.] Infants under 21 may 
purchase, but cannot bind themselves by the contract. 
They may waive the purchase on attaining 21 ; and if 
they have not then agreed to the purchase, the right 
of waiver remains to their heirs (Co. Lit. 2 b.) Femes 
covert may purchase : but their husbands, if they disagree 
to the purchase, may divest the estate, and maintain 
trover for the purchase-money ; and after the husband's 
death, the wife or her heirs, whether the husband had 
agreed or not, may waive the purchase (Co. Litt. 3 a.). 
Idiots or lunatics, it seems, are capable of purchasing ; 
but a purchase by an idiot may be avoided by the king on 
office found, and a purchase by a lunatic may be annulled 
by his committee after inquisition. The heirs of idiots or 
lunatics dying during idiotcy or lunacy may also avoid 
purchases by them (Co. Litt. 2 A, 227 a; 2 Vera. 412). 
Sales by infants, femes covert, idiots, and lunatics are sub- 
ject to be defeated in the same manner as purchases by 
them. As to the incapacity of tmstees to purchase, see 
Trust and Trustee. 

(Sugden, On Vendors and Purchasers of Estates, 10th 
editO 

VENDS, or WENDS. The general appellation of 
Vends was given to the Slavonian populations which had 
settled in the northern part of Germany from the banks of 
the Elbe to the shores of the Baltic : they were divided 
into Obotrites, in the present duchies of 'Mecklenburg, 
and Viltzcs, in Poraerania, between the Vistula and the 
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(Vler; Havelians, in Brandenburg ; Sorbes or Sorabes, 
between the rivers Saale and Elbe; and Lutitzes, in 

Lusatia. 

The name of Vends is now given to the Slavonians of 
Lnsatia. who in the midst of a German population pre- 
serve till this day their national language, and in some 
villages, particularly among the women, a peculiar dress. 
Their number is supposed to be about 20CMJ0O, of whom, 
since the divisions adopted by the treaty of Vienna, about 
fjO.000 are under the dominion of Saxony, and the re- 
mainder belong to Prussia. Three-fourths of them are 
Protestants and one-fourth Roman Catholics. A great 
number of distinguished families in Northern Germany are 
of Slavonian origin, and they may be easily distinguished 
by the termination of their names, which end in Hz, ik, 
mk, tsch, oic, tns, &c. Such, for instance, are the Bulow, 
Nostitz, Rauschnik, Sec. Leibnitz as well as Lessing were 
of Slavonian origin. 

The language of the Vends, which is divided into three 
dialects, dates its first literature from the Reformation, but 
the great difficulty of providing ministers who could 
preach in that language induced the Saxon government to 
make efforts to supplant the Vend language by the Ger- 
man. These efforts were so successful, that, out of seventy- 
two Vendish parishes in Upper Lusatia, sixteen became 
entirely Germanized. But in the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century more liberal views respecting that question 
began to prevail, and institutions for the education of 
Vendish clergy were established at Leipzig in 1716, and at 
Wittenberg in 1729. The orthography of the Vendish 
language was fixed in 1G89, by Zacharia Billing, a Lutheran 
clergyman. This language has been much cultivated, par- 
ticularly in recent times. Many works, chiefly of a religious 
character, were translated into it from the German, and 
there is even a successful metrical translation into the 
.same language of several cantos of Klopstock's ' Messiah.' 

There are still some remnants of a Slavonian population 
in the kingdom of Hanover, in the duchy of Liineburg, in 
the district of Draewan, which is called on that account 
the land of the Vends, or Wendland. This population 
exhibits a marked difference in language and customs from 
the surrounding Germans. As late as the year 17o7 
divine service was performed in Ihe Vendish language at a 
place called Wast row, but it is now superseded by the 
German, and the inhabitants speak a mixture of both 
tongues. There are no other written documents in that 
language extant except a small vocabulary and the Lords 
Prayer. From these documents it appears that this lan- 
guage was nearer to the Polish than to any other Slavonian 
dialect. 

VENEERING, called also fathering and Fingering, in 
cabinet-work, is the art of laying thin lea\ es, called venters, 
of a valuable kind of wood upon a ground or foundation of 
inferior material, so as to produce articles of elegant ap- 
pearance at smaller COat than if they were made solid, or 
composed entirely of the ornamental wood which appears 
on the surface. Webster, alter referring to the German 
form of the word, furnieren, observes, that it seems to 
come from the root of furnith, the primary sense of which 
is to put on. Marquetry, which is a more complicated 
kind of veneering or inlaid work, in which pieces of vari- 
ous kinds of wood, and sometimes of horn, ivory, and metal, 
are arranged so as to produce an ornamental effect, comes 
from *lhc French marque, niarqueter, to mark or spot. 
Small veneers are cut by band with a thin saw, the block 
being held firmly in a vice : but large ones are usually cut 
by machinery, tor a notice of which see Saw-Mill, vol. 
xx.. pp. -179, -IPO. They arc carefully brought to the right 
thickness by fine planes; cut precisely to the required 
shape ; and then glued down to the ground, which should 
be of dry wood, with strong glue. If the form of the article 
will permit it, it is then put in a press until the glue is 
dry; but if not, the newly-laid veneers are covered with a 
board, w hich is pressed down either by weights or by poles 
abutting against the beams in the roof of the workshop. 
In veneering on curved surfaces a somewhat different 
course is pursued, but with the same object, that of keep- 
ing the vener r in its place until the glue is sufficiently set 
to hold it securely- The work is afterwards finished with 
very tine planes and scrapers, and polished with fish-skin, 
wax, and a brush or polisher of shavegrass. In cutting 
out patterns for marquetry, exceedingly fine saws, some- 
times made, 9i watch-spring, are used, and several thick- 



nesses of veneer are cut together, or if not, th* xr*: \ 
placed between two other pieces of wood to bold .1 ^ 
and to prevent it from breaking. 

V ENERICATIDIA. rSi-BMvriL acta. vol. 

VENE'RID.*, a family of Conch acea. 

The genus Venus of Linnwus was arranged br 1st 
the second section (Biraln'a : Concha) of hii TotM 
Motlusca simp/icia, obtecta Testa ralcarea, betwetti) \» 
and Spon-dylus. 

He divided the genus into the following sectioa:- 
* Pubentes. 

Species : — Dione, Paphia, maricn, dymu. 

** Jmpuberes subcordnUe. 

Species: — rrrrucosti, casina, cancellata, sail, 
tulca, Jtexuosu, erycina, inercenaria, ttlnnSa, dtu\ 
macutata, meretrix, tfrtn, castrensis, PAryv, Jfn 
dejtorata, ftmbriata, reticulata, squamosa. 

*** Impubcrcs orbiculata. 

Species :—tigeriua, prontruta. pen ity I catties, 
tata, punctata, exoleta, boreatis, pectinate, 
cdentula. 

**** fmpuberes urates, supra rimam tulangiki 
Species : — iiternta, rotuttdata, decussata, anil - ( a 
Such is the arrangement of Linn*us in hit 
of the 'Systems Naturae,' and be characterize* 11*4 
of the genus as consisting of three teeth, all appr 
the lateral teeth diverging at the apex. Head**) 
characters, the offspring of a prurient imaginauot. 

The Cunques of Lamarck are characterized bhi< a 
least three cardinal teeth in one valve, the othtxt.-. 
many or less: lateral teeth sometimes. 
Lamarck divides this group into two sections ;- 

1. Conquest jluriatilti. 
These have lateral teeth, and are covered tA 
Lamarck terms a false epidermis. 
Genera : — Cyclan, Cyrena, Galathea. 

2. Cunques marines. 
These have no lateral teeth for the most part,ni" 
an epidermis covering the whole shell witfl th* a-V" 
of the umbones. 

Genera: — Cyprina, Cytherea, Venus, Veneris'* 
M. Oeshayes, in the last edition of the 'Aiums* 
Vertebrcs,' expresses his opinion that thi» family'/* 
is very natural, and adds that the two division * 3 * 
by I-imarck ought to be adopted ; he even thitib 
would be advantageous to give a more equal * 
component parts, and to elevate each of the 
the title of families. In the first he would p'" 
greater part of the river-shells which do not brk 
Naiadks. Upon a study of the animal, be co*>* 
necessary to introduce Iridmu into the group et" 
Ftuviaitlei. The shells, he observes, do not pr«*"'-, 
well known, characters of rnorc than a seecMwarj 
comparison with those of the animals- All the*"^ ' 
the family of Cunques have the mantle proloN^ 
teriorly into two siphons. In the animal* ol tk lJ * 
on the contrary, the two lobes of the mantle v**^ 
throughout their contour. The Iridtntr have Ui< |,lt ' 
the mantle united, terminated by two siphon*, but 14 '^ 
retractor muscle proper to those parts, as the ^^f'Td 
M. { Dr.) Pfeitfer, m his work on the molhisks oK'«^ 
remarkable for a great number of excellent „ 
perceived, observes M. Deshayes, when studvm*'- t 
mals of the genus Cyclas, tliat there was one" »* ' ^ 
teiior siphons were much shorter than in the 1 j.***^ \ 
hardlv projecting beyond the borders of thesbeli. 
thought this character sufficient to justify theesWj"^ 



of a genus under the name of Pisidtuw, a S f0ai 

it useful to * 



which M. Deshayes does not think it useful to 
characters on which it is founded having but i '"' J 
If, says M. Deshayes in continuation, w* <,X * B ' |( »( 
Cunques Marine*, the following observation* . 
made. The genus Cyrena is really intermedial^, 
the Cyrena- and the Cytherea, and Laro&rck ^ 
appreciated their relations. We shall see. U* ^ 
hereafter that the genera Venus and Ctftt 1 ^' . 
united, not after the manner of Linnaus. «" ^ 
among his Veneres shells really foreign 1° I 1 * e ' # 
by establishing in the genus Venus two ^ p. 



mg the two genera of Lamarck. I'* aef * tar zt£v«" 
hayes thinks, ought to be suppressed and tran*^ „, 
Cardita, of which it possesses all the charade"* ' 
as we thiuk, successfully shown, in not«i app* 9 * 
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i era Girdtia and Venericardia, why (hey ought to be 
t cd ; and moreover why they can neither be suffered to 
tain in the group Conques, nor in the Cardiacea. This 
nf allowed, the Marine Covques wUl be reduced to 
► genera. Cyprina and Venus, the Cytherem being 
ted to the last-named genua. To these two genera 

Deshayes would add Actartk, a genua which he 
iks might find a more fitting place here than among 

T*lhmdm of Lamarck, 
"he Cardiacea of Cuvier consist of the genera Cardium 
th the subgenus H«micardium\ Donur, Cyckts (with 

subgenera Cyrena, Cyprina, and Gaiath+a}, Corbis, 
i i rn/, Ijoripes, Lucina, Ungulina, Venus, Cnrbida, and 
••Ira (including the true Afactrar and the Larignans). 
The genus Venu* he divides into the true Veneres, 
arte or Crassina, Cytherea, Capsa, and Petricola ; and 
defines this great gonna Venu* an comprising a mul- 
tde of ahells whose common character is to have the 
•\h and laminaa of the hinge approximated under the 
ibo in a single group. They are, lie remarks, in general 
•>re flattened and more elongated parallelly to the hinge 
in the Cardia. Their ribs, when they have any, are 
lrlv always parallel to the borders, which is the opposite 
the Cardia. The ligament often leaves behind the 
bones an elliptical impression named by modern zoolo- 
fs the corslet ; and there is nearly always in front of 

umbones an oval impression designated as the lunule. 
Hie animal has always two tubes susceptible of more or 
■ projection, but sometimes united to each other, and a 
-nprcssed loot which serves for creeping, 
ihe Conchacea of M. de Blainville are divided into the 
low ins; sections: — 

1. Regular Conchacea with the lateral teeth distant. 
ienera. — Cardium (wi'h its subdivisions.; Donax • 
'■Una [Covchacka] ; Lucina, with its subdivisions; 
clas, with its subdivisions; Cyprina ; Mactra, with its 
xlrvisions; Eryeina. 

2. Regular Conchacea without distant lateral teeth. 
Genera. — Crussatella ; Venus. 

3. Irregular Conchacea. 
C,encrz.— Venerupis, with its subdivisions; Corallio- 
Clotho; Corbula, with its subdivisions ; Sphcrna; 
/guliiia. 

VI. de Blainville thus defines the genus Venus : — 
■iniiivil oval or rounded, ordinarily not much com- 
-*iied; the borders of the mantle undulated and fur- 
lied with tentacular cirrhi in a (-ingle row ; foot con- 
crable, compressed, trenchant, for the reot diversiform ; 
s tubes moderately elongated and nearly constantly 
ted; mouth small, semilunar; the labial appendages 
tier small ; the branchiae w ide, short, free or not united, 
ther between themselves nor with those of the opposite 
e. 

•UfU solid, thick, regular, perfectly equivalvc, and close, 
.re or less inequilateral ; the umbones well marked, in- 
:iing forwards ; the hinge subsimilar, two, three, or even 
ir cardinal teeth, more or less Approximated, and con- 
gin g towards the umbo; ligament thick, often arched, 
iv ex, and external : two muscular impressions, which are 
tant, united by a narrow ligule, excavated mure or less 
jply backwards, or more or less wide, and rounded pos- 
iorly ; a third small one in front of the anterior for the 
tl rior retractor muscle of the foot. 
The following are M. de Blainville's subdivisions :— 

* 

Median tooth deeply divided into two, the anterior 
portion most advanced. (Genua Cytherea, Lam.) 
A. lieiicate, triangular, convex species, with the um- 
■nes very strongly marked ; the borders trenchant ; with- 
il any distinct lunule. Example, Venus Uxta. 
H. Thick, aubtrigonal species ; the borders of the corse- 
t caxinated ; without a distinct lunule. (The Mactroid 
'entues.) Example, Venus petechialis. 

C. Lenticular species, with conccntrio striae, without an 
nlerior tooth under the lunule, which is very much sunk ; 
ic pallia! ligule deeply and angularly excavated back- 
wards; foot of the animal semilunar. (Genus Artemis, 
*oli.) Example* Venus exoleta. 

D. Lenticular species, radiated or subpectinated, without 
ay lateral posterior tooth ; the lunule and ligament very 
•Uch sunk ; the anterior muscular impression narrow and 

the marginal ligule but faintly marked and I 



not re-entering posteriorly. (The Lucino'id Venmes. Ex- 
ample, Venus tigcrina. 

E. Thick, solid species, more or less compressed, oval, 
ribbed, pectinated on the borders ; muscular impressions 
united by a wide but not sinuous ligule. Example, Venus 
pectmuta. 

F. Thick, solid, subtrigonal species, striated longi- 
tudinally ; the impressions united by a narrow non-sinuous 
ligule. Example, Venus crassa. 

G. Thick, solid species, nearly smooth or oval-elongated, 
radiated or blotched with colour ; abdominal impression 
forming a rather deep excavatiou backwards. (The Mere- 
trices.) Example, Venus chione. 

» « 

Median tooth bifid, or three cardinal teeth only. 
(Genus Venus, Lam.) 

H. Species of elongated, subrhomboida! form, striated, 
with a non-denticulate border ; the three teeth of the hinge 
very much approximated and very weak. Example, 
Venus decussata. 

I. Suhrhomboidal species, deeply trellised ; the teeth 
very thick, the ligament entirely concealed ; the umbones 
strongly developed; the border denticulated. Example, 
Venus 'corbis. 

K. Thick, solid species, orbicular or suborbicular, with 
striaB or rather concentric 1 uninse ; teeth very thick ; bor- 
der denticulated. Example, Venus puerpera. 

L. Cardioid species, or such as are radiated from the 
umbo to the base, and thick and solid. Example, Venus 
granulata. 

M. Triquetral species, wedge-shaped, thick, solid, stri- 
ated longitudinally, and denticulated ; the edges of the 
corslet ••urinated ; two great oblique teeth at the hinge ; 
the tubes of the animal very short and distinct. (Genus 
Tra/uctra, Bl.) Example, Venus ftej-uosa. 

N. Solid species, cordiform, compressed, furrowed longi- 
tudinally ; borders denticulated, the teeth thick, projecting 
very little ; the corselet long and narrow. Example, 
Venu* casma. 

O. Solid, thick, suborbicular, subequilateral species ; two 
very large divergent teeth in one valve, and two very un- 
equal ones in the other ; muscular impressions united by a 
ligule without posterior sinuosity. (Genus Crassina, Lam. ; 
Astarte, Sow.) Example, Venus damnoniensis. 

P. Species with an epidermis, striated, compressed, 
oval ; umbones slightly prominent ; two bifid teeth in the 
right valve ; and a single entire one in the left. (Genus 
M'icoma, 1/Cach.) Example, Venus tenuis. 

Q. Orbiculo-triangular species, with projecting umbones; 
a strong bifid tooth in the right valve, entering between 
the entire divergent ones in "the left. (Genus Nicania, 
Leach.) Example, Venue Banksii. 

M. de Blainville observes that this genus, as circum- 
scribed by Linnaeus, is so numerous in species, that the 
greater part of conchologists are compelled to establish 
secondary groups in it ; but it must be allowed that, from 
having regard to the hinge only, they are still very far 
from having succeeded in facilitating a knowledge of it. 
M. de Blainville says, that he does not pretend to have done 
better than his predecessors ; but nevertheless he has en- 
deavoured to indicate the different typical forms met with 
among the Veneres, and has characterized them trom a 
consideration of many parts of the shell and of the ani • 
mals. He regrets that, with regard to the last, he has not, 
unfortunately, seen each distinct form ; but he thinks i' 
very probable that the differences between them are not 
strongly marked. We know, he observes, that the tubes, 
which are often united, are also sometimes separated, as in 
Venus Meroe and Venus /le.ruosa ; and we know, also, that 
the foot, ordinarily triangular, trenchant, and furrowed in- 
feriorly, is sometimes semilunar and without a furrow. As 
to the shells, one may perceive that in the division of the 
Veneres properly so called, the pallial impression has 
always a posterior excavation, moderately deep, whilst in 
the shell of the Cytherea? it is sometimes extremely deep, 
as in the genus Arlemit of Poll, and sometimes there are. 
no traces of it, as in the sections /-.'. and /'., or even in the 
section of Lucino'id Veneres ; and yet these la*t have entirely 
the hinge of the Cytherea*. M. de Blainville concludes by 
observing, that he does not know the shells which have 
served for the establishment of the two last-named genera 
of Leaeh. (Malacologies 

M. Rang makes the genus Cyprina follow Amphidesma ; 
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and Cyprina is followed by Mactra, Erycina, Cyclas, 
Cyrena (and Corbicula, Megerle), Galathea (Egeria, De 
Roissy ; Potamophtla, Sow.), CrassateUa, Astarte, Sow. 
(Crassina, Lam. ; Nicania, Leach), Venus, and Venerupis. 

The genus Cyrena he thus characterises : — 

Animal unknown. 

Shell with an epidermis, thick, solid, subtrigonal or sub- 
orbicular, ventricose, equivalve, inequilateral ; umbones 
eroded ; hinge composed of three teeth in each valve, of 
which the two posterior arc bifid, and the lateral teeth 
nearly always two in number, one of which last is often 
approximated to the umbo ; ligament external and pos- 
terior; muscular impressions oval, united by a pallial im- 
pression without excavation. 

Of these exotic shells, inhabitant* of the rivers of 
warm countries, particularly those of Asia, M. Rang, fol- 
lowing Lamarck, makes two groups : — 

1. 

Shell having the lateral teeth dentilated (Corbicula). 
Example, Cyrena trigonella. 

2. 

Shell having the lateral teeth entire. 
Example, Cyrena compressa. 

Venus is thus characterised and divided by M. Rang. 
Venus, Linn. (Ventu and Cytherea, Lam.) 

Animal oval, rather thick, having the borders of the 
mantle undulated, and furnished with a row of tentacular 
cirrhi : tubes more or less elongated, and rarely separated ; 
mouth small ; labial appendages small ; branchiae wide ; 
foot large, compressed, trenchant, slightly variable. 

Shell in general slightly compressed, solid, regular, 
equivalve, inequilateral ; not gaping, very often orna- 
mented with longitudinal ribs, but rarely with transverse 
rays ; umbones very distinct, and a little curved forward : 
hinge composed of from two to four cardinal teeth united 
under the umbo ; ligament thick, external, and convex ; 
muscular impressions more or less rounded, united by a 
pallial impression more or less excavated backwards. 

M. Rang remarks that the shells, which, after the 
example of Cuvier and De Blainville, he refers to the 
genus Venus, have been divided into two genera by 
Lamarck, Venus and Cytherea ; but as this distinction rests 
only on very weak characters of the shell which are not 
always completely justified, it results that the limits of 
these genera are not, in some cases, very easy to define. 

The groups proposed by M. de Blainville suffice, M. 
Rang observ es, for the classification of more than a hun- 
dred and fifty species, without comprising the fossils, and 
which are nearly as numerous. M. Rang has only re- 
trenched from those groups that which included the genus 
Astarte of Sowcrby, because he docs not think that this 
genus can be preserved. 

Habits ana Geographical Distribution. — The genus 
Venus (including Cytherea) has been found at deptlis 
varying from near the surface to 50 fathoms, in mud, and 
sand, both fine and coarse : species occur in almost all seas. 

Mr. Swainson makes the Venerin*, the third subfamily 
of his Tellmidtp, or Solid and Close Bivalves, consist of 
the following genera and subgenera : — 

Corbis, Lam. ; Venus, Linn, (with the subgenus Crassina, 
Lam., and a notification that the other subgenera of Tel- 
Una, Venus, Cytherea, and Donax are not worked out) ; 
Cytherea, Lam. ; Donax, Linn. ; Capsa, Lam. ; Cardissa, 
Sw. ; Cardtum, Linn, (with the subgenera Cardium, Linn. ; 
Lavicardium, Sw. ; Hemicardium, Sw. ; Acardo, Sw • 
and Papyridea. Sw.). 

The family Chamid<t> immediately follows in Mr. Swain- 
son's arrangement. {Malacology, 1840.) 

Mr. J. E. Gray places the Veneridre as the first family 
of his order Phullopoda, with the following genera : — 

Artemis, Cytherea, Aferoe, Gratelupia, Trigona, Chione, 
Circe, Dosina, Mercenaria, Anomalocardia, Cypreria, 
Venus, Tapes, Venerupis, and Clement ia. 

The Veneridts are immediately followed in Mr. Grays 
arrangement by the Cyrenidcp, which comprise the follow- 
ing genera : — 

Cyrena, Geloina, Velorita, Cyclas, Pisidium. 
The Cardiathe immediately follow. (Synopsis Mus. 
Brit j 1842.) Our limits will only permit a detailed notice 
of a few genera. 

\r r» • Cyrena, 

M. Deshayes, in the last edition of the 1 Animaux sans 
\ ertebrcs, remarks of the genus Cyrena that there exists 



a passage between the two genera, but a point a i 
at where the species become very distinct fromfy 
reason of their thickness and having one tooth raotei 
hinge. The animal of the Cyrenee which M. 
had seen did not differ essentially from that o{(^ 
approached nearly to that of Venus. It has thc'tia| 
of the mantle united in their posterior third, and \ 
on that side by two siphons, which are separate! tj 
base. They are furnished with a small retractor i 
which leaves a particular impression in the shell. 

The number of species of Cyretia noted by M. [ 
in his tables is fourteen living and twetttv4W] 
(tertiary}* In the last edition of Lamarck, the uaajl 
recent species recorded is fifteen, and the numb« ii 
twelve only. 

Example, Cyrena fuscala. 

Description . — Brownish-green, with numerous ti 
subimbricate furrows; violet within and at the l 
the lateral teeth very much elongated trans-.* 
dentilated. 

Locality.— The Chinese rivers and those of lis I 

(Lam.) nwi" 




Cyt»n» fntcota. 

Megadesma. 

Generic Character. — Sftell equi valve. subtri?o»I.> 
with a greenish epidermis. Hinge-teeth furrow! ** J 
the right valves connivent at their base ; three u>*j 
valve, the intermediate one advanced and 
Lateral teeth distant. 

Ligament external, short, projecting, convex, 
prominent. (Lam.) 

Animal with a thick subtrigonal body; the rB*sH»" 
simple, open below and in front, closed pc^" " l 
prolonged on that side into two equal tubes sep 
the base ; two unequal branchiae, the upper o«l 
double, four triangular buccal appendages; moafq 
foot large, oblong, compressed, subangular 
(Deshayes.) 

M. Deshayes gives the following succinct hist«y« 

genus :— 

The only shell belonging to this genus was kiw* 3 *! 
BruguiiSres instituted it. Lister figured a ^aricfrM 
great work, and afterwards Born and Chemnitz ivST 
also. These authors, embarrassed, doubtless, bow bj* 
conveniently, arranged it among the Venern, 
were imitated by Gmclin. Bruguiercs gave"*' 
Galathea to the genus, and Lamarck adopted WM 
but M. de Roissv in Sonnim's Buffon, i'earinz 
name, already allotted to a genus oi' c.mstacrt»i 
i.athea], might cause confusion, proposed 
Egeria. 4 This name however,' sa 
not prevail, because in fact naturalists will Uji 
tinguish with facility a genus of Crustacea from * ! 
shells, even when both bear the same name. If* 
fects in nomenclature ought to be carefully avowes 
beings belonging to different classes are the tutyef* 
would be intolerable when existent in genera of «* ^ 
class, and then it is that a .glaring error jh«* * 
rected. As there was not in reality any PKfL 
nience in preserving the name of Bruguiere* * 
maintained in all nomenclatures. Mr. So* t * b !~jT( 
less, in his Genera of Shells, believing thatbe«W" 
finitively fix the nomenclature, has rejected wj",. 
Galathea and Egeria, and has substituted that 
phila, which has not prevailed, that cf 
retaining the preference.' 



Now much as we admire M. Deshayw. « ®* 
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protest against the principle here laid down. Grave 
Wtvenience d'xs arise from giving the same name to 
ftat of different classes ; and we arc happy to find that 
jtermination to eliminate a name when so employed, 
Htt it of course as a designation for that genus to 
it was first attached, is dai% gaining ground among 
' to. In the very case hefore us, if a zoological tra- 
ould relate that he had captured a Galathea at 
d, without saying whether the capture had taken 
the sea or in a river, or in his unclasscd memo- 
of Geographical distribution should merely write 
e of the genus with the locality opposite, without 
iculars, as he most probably would do, — who, 
g the word Galathea, could know whether the 
or the testacean animal was meant ? Dr. Leach 
lied the name of Eokria to a genus of Brachy- 
Ds'Orust.icenns ; and though the name of Potamophila 
pieteristic, it comes too near to Latreille s Potamo- 
besides which Bowdich's name ifegadesma has 

of the great difference which exists between 
of Cyrena and Galathea, observes M. Deshayes, 
the Rigne Animal, and M. dc Blainville, in 
logie, aid not adopt the genus instituted by 
but then the animal of Megadcsma was un- 
The rivers of India had always been supposed to 
he habitat of the shell, but M. Itang met with it in 
ndance towards the mouth of the rivers of Malaguette 
llfrica. M. Deshayes refers to M. Hang's general la- 
with just pr?.ise, and to his excellent memoir on Ga- 
i (the shell], in the twenty-fifth volume of the An- 
des Science* Naturelles. M. Deshayes, who had 
tlf examined many individuals, bears testimony to the 
A description of the animal given by M. Rang, and 
observes, that he can add with confidence, to the ge- 
c characters of the shell given by Lamarck, those 
jrn from the animal. 

>le, Megadesma radiatum {Galathea radiata, 
tamophila radiata. Sow.), 
ion. — Under the epidermis milk-white, marked 
towards its base, and ornamented with violet 
. lly from two to four in number. 
— The rivers of Ceylon and of India, 
in his Contributions to Geology (1833), applies 
Egeria to a genus of conchifers (family Nym- 
and describes ten species from the Claiborne beds, 
We need hardly add that the name must be 
iged. 

Cypnna. 

festrnr Character.— Shell equivalve. inequilateral, ob- 
flgr cordate ; umbones obliquely curved. Hinge with 
tequal teeth, approximated at the base, subdivari- 
rve. Lateral tooth distant from the hinge, on the 
side, sometimes obsolete. Nymphal callosities 
led, terminated near the umbones with an ovate 

»nt external, often partly immersed under the 

hayes observes that all the characters given by 
k to the genus Cyprina are not of equal value, and 
J reason they require an attentive examination be- 
rigorous application of them is made. M. Deshayes 
like Lamarck, in the hinge particular characters, 
added to those of the animal made known by 
arc sufficient to maintain the genus. With regard 
er to the great nymphal callosities terminated by a 
it is, he remarks, necessary to bear in mind that 
callosities are in general very large in the Veneres 
'therete, whose valves are held together by a very 
jrament. One may remark in some species, and 
Jly in those which as they grow old become large 
"ck, that the anterior extremity of the nymphs 
carious by degrees, which produces a cavity 
at first, insensibly becoming larger, and in advanced 
<■! lines many lines in length. We ought not then 
to this character such a value as belongs to the 
in order to introduce species into the genus; for by 
ngr it rigorously one might arrange Veneres, Cythereir, 
• ^.mong the Cyprin<e. 

Deshayes then points out means for the recognition 
th^, Cypnntr, which appear to have escaped Lamarck's 
"» 1ion. The animal has the two lobes of the mantle 
posteriorly, and they terminate on that side in two 




very short siphons, or rather in two perforations compara- 
ble to those of the Cardia. These siphons arc too short to 
require a retractor muscle, and for this reason the impres- 
sion of the mantle is always simple in the true Cyprinar. 
In the Veneres the animal, furnished with longer siphons, 
is provided with a retractor muscle, which produces a 
more or less deep inflexion of the pallia! impression : 
finally, in all the Cyprince there ought to be a posterior 
lateral tooth on the border, below the termination of the 
ligament. Thus, in characterising this genus, the presence 
of the lateral tooth becomes indispensable, as well as the 
form of the pallial impression. 

If, adds M. Deshayes, after having thus rectified the ge- 
neric characters of the Cyprinte, we seek to apply them 
to the same species as Lamarck has done, we shall soon 
find that they agree with one or two species only. Con- 
sequently, with the exception of these two species, all the 
others ought to be taken out of this genus ; and M. Des- 
hayes, after examining them in the Paris Museum, where 
they are labelled by the hand of Lamarck, is satisfied 
that they all belong to the genus Venus. 

In his tables M. Deshayes states the number of recent 



Cyprina to be two, and of fossil (tertiary) seven. The 
onfy species noted as recent and fossd (tertia 
islandica. 



(tertiary) is 



The species are generally found in sandy mud. 
Kxample, Cyprina islandica. 

Description. — Shell cordate, transversely striated, co- 
vered with an epidermis ; the anterior side subangulate. 

Locality. — Northern Ocean, at the mouths of rivers. 

There are varieties differing much in size. M. Deshayes 
gives Cyprina vulgaris (Sow., Genera) as one of the syno- 
nyms of the species. 




Cyprina vulgaris. (Sow.) 

Fossil Localities — Bordeaux and Italy. 

Cyprina occurs below the chalk ; three species, for ex- 
ample, arc recorded in Dr. Fitton's Stratigraphical Table* 
two of which are not noticed in the last edition of La- 
marck. 

Cythcrea. 

Generic Character. — Shell equivalve, inequilateral, sub- 
orbicular, trigonal, or transverse. Four cardinal teeth in 
the right valve, of which three are divergent, approxi- 
mated at their base, and one is entirely isolated, situated 
under the lunule. Three divergent cardinal teeth in the 
other valve, and a fosset at a little distance parallel to the 
border. No lateral teeth. (Lam.) 

M. Deshayes remarks, that if one considers genera as 
entirely artificial groups, instituted only for assistance to 
the memory, and rendering the search after species easy — 
if, because a genus very' numerous in species ought to be 
divided principally with this motive, on the ground of 
some characters of little value, — the genus Cytherea ought, 
undoubtedly, to be adopted and preserved. But if a 
genus, to be good, ought to be founded on characters 
drawn from the organization, if it ought to assemble all 
the beings that oft'er those characters, if those characters 
should never present ambiguity and impossibility in their 
application, then the genus Cytherea ought to be re- 
jected ; for, in the opinion of M. Deshayes, it does not 
unite all the conditions of a good genus. If, observes 
M. Deshayes in continuation, we examine the animals of 
the Cytherea' in the beautiful work of Poli, wc shall find 
hardly any difference from those of the Veneres: the only 
one indeed that deserves notice, and which only belonsr 
to a certain number of Venuscs properly so called, is that 
the borders of the mantle arc fringed, whilst they are en- 
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tire and simple in the Cytherete. Thus, if one should 
take this character for the establishment of genera, he 
must admit not only the Cytherete, but still further di- 
vide the Veneres as reduced by Lamarck. This division 
has been recently proposed by Mr. G. B. Sowerby, in his 
Genera of Shells, under the name of Pullastra. 

The reason which causes M. Dcshayes to reject the 
genus Cytherea prevents him, equally, from adopting Pul- 
lastra. There is, he observes, another genus established 
long since by Poli, under the name of Artemis, and which 
has more claims for its introduction into the nomenclature 
than either Cytherea or Pullastra. The foot of Artemis 
is of a peculiar form, very different from that of Venus 
— the posterior siphons are joined throughout their 
length ; the shells are always orbicular, having the hinge 
of Cytherea, but a clean and deep triangular notch in the 
pallia I impression. This description applies to Venus 
eroleta, Linn., and other approximating species. This 
then would lie tho sole admissible dismemberment, not in 
the genus Venus of Linna-us, but in a group which might 
be formed of the genera Venus and Cytherea of Lamarck. 
After this rapid examination of the points drawn from the 
animals which determine M. Deshayes to reject the ge- 
nera Cytherea and Pullastra, he proceeds to inquire 
whether the shells present constant characters of sufficient 
value to justify their adoption. 

Lamarck stales that in Cytherea there arc constantly 
four teeth in the hinge. The fourth tooth is very oblique, 
and always set in that part of the border which comprises 
the lunufe. This tooth is in fact constant in a consider- 
able number of species, but in more than twelve, living 
as well as fossil, which M. Deshayes had carefully exa- 
mined, he saw this tooth diminish by little and little, and 
become so rudimentary, that, it having sometimes escaped 
Lamarck's notice, the latter comprised many of this 
species in his genus Venus and placed the others among the 
Cytherece. If, says M. Deshayes in continuation, these 
observations are just — and it will be very easy to verify 
them in a large collection of living and fossil species of 
the two genera — one may ask where the line is to be 
drawn, and what reasonable ground exists for their sepa- 
ration ? 

The genus Pullastra reposes, as it Beems to M. Des- 
hayes on characters of less importance than that of Cy- 
therea. These shells have but three teeth in the hinge ; 
they are, in general, narrow, approximated, and diverge 
but little; the shell itself is delicate. In admitting with 
Mr. Sowerby into his new genus the greater part of the 
species of Venerupis, we shall find, says M. Deshavcs, a 
certain number of species which have the teeth small and 
approximated, but, in projiortion us, by analogy, we add 
other species, these teeth will be seen to become more ami 
more divergent, and to enlarge and thicken in proportion ; 
the shell it»elf offors numerous modifications anil insen- 
sible passaffes towards the Veneris properly m> called. 
To this should be added that the animals of Pullastra and 
Venus bear a much greater resemblance to each other 
than to those of the Cytherece ; they have the borders of 
the mantles fringed, the foot of the same form, and the 
siphons separate. It results from the preceding observa- 
tions, that zoologists ought to admit one great genus 
Venus, in which the Cytherea: and Pullastrte may become 
sections, whilst it will become necessary to withdraw from 
it Artemis, to introduce the last-named genus definitively 
mto the method. {Animaux sans I'ertebres, last edit.) 

Agreeing as we do with the reasoning above stated, it 
will be still necessary, for the information of those who 
choose to retain the genus as a help to avoid confusion in 
zoology and geology, to give a sketch of the statistics of 
Cytherea. 

The number of species noted in the tables of M. Des- 
hayes is eighty-five recent and fifty-nine fossil (tertiary) : 
of these Cytherete crycina, chime, nitidula, citrtna. 
cxoleta, concentrica, lincta, rufescens, multilamella, and 
venefiana are stated as occurring both recent and fossil 
(tertiary*,. 

In the last edition of Lamarck the number of recent 
species recorded is seventy-eight ; and the number of 
species, fossil only, is nine. Mr. Lea, in his Contributions 
to Geology, adds six species from the Claiborne beds (ter- 
tian- of Alabama). 

One of the most remarkable species is Cytherea dione 
' Ven us dione, Linn . ) . 



This remarkable shell, of which there are 
ties, is obliquely cordate in shape, of t rosy, i 
rescent, purpurescent, or vinous colour, 
rowed with elevated lamella; : the posterior) 
shell are beset with spines, very long andc 
varieties, and short andjdosc-«et in others. 

Locality. — The seas m America. 




Vrau* (Cyllwca) 



Cytherea meretrix. 

Description. — Shell trigonal, smooth, 
bones spotted ; posterior surface olivaceous c. 
anterior side ungulate. 



white: 




VtTltll I ' V |l, ■■: nirtill' 

There is a variety zoned with chestnut, witfl 1 
margins white. 

Cyl/u-rcu occurs fossil below tlie chalk* 
ton enumerates six species (none of 
the last edition of Lamarck) in his Sirati^ 
and Professor Phillip* records C\ftker» ' 
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Bath oolite) in his Illustrations of the Geology of 
V shire. 

Venus. 

^neric Character. — Shell equivalve, inequilateral, 
» verse or suborbicular. 

iree cardinal teeth, approximated, in each valve; 
lateral ones diverging at the^umbo. External liga- 
t covering the external anterior fissure, 
it number of species recorded by M. Deshayes in his 
s is a hundred and one recent and forty-three fossil 
iury) : of these Veneres verrucosa, pticata, gallina, 
tWbt| radiata, Brongnmrti, tlysera, gengraphica, and 
'ita. are noted as recent and fossil (tertiary). 

the last edition of Lnmarek the number of recent 
ies recorded is ninety-six, and the number of fossil 
cen. 

1 though species of Venus are to be found in most seas, 
are most numerous in those of warm countries, and 
'rally at a moderate distance from the shore, 
lamplc. Venus canceilata. 

Ascription. — Shell cordate, longitudinally sulcate, girt 
iterated, remote, transverse belts ; wlute spotted wdh 
or brown ; lunule cordate. 
Kolity. — The seas of America. 

. Deshayes thinks it evident that Lamarck's specie* is 
'ical with J en us dysera, Chemn., that it ought to be 
"reused, and that a new name should be given to 
^Tinitz's variety, which is very distinct. The rentier will 
the synonyms collected and the confusion learnedly 
.veiled in the last edition of the Anhnaux tans Ver- 
ts. 



We subjoin a representation of Vemia (PuJlastrat 
Venirupii V) vulgaris. 




S 1 i 



■¥, 



Vnui 



Venut (Fullastrn tcrtite. 

Drtrription.— Shell ovate oblong, very smooth, pale- 
How, ornamented with angulate-flexuous, purplish or 
iruleacent lines. 
locality.— The Malabar coast. 




.V«m»CPulUil«)teaUlc. 




For a description of Venerupis, see the articie Litho- 

PHAGIDvE. 

Venus occurs fossil below the chalk. See, for instance, 
many species recorded in Dr. Fitton's Stratigraphica. 
Table. Professor Phillips records one from the coralline 
oolite. {Geology if Yorkshire.) See further. Dr. Mantcll's 
Organ ie Remains of Sutter, Sic. 

We here proceed to notice Lucina, according to promise. 

Generic Character. — Shell suborbicular, inequilateral, 
with small, pointed, oblique umbones. Two divergent car- 
dinal teeth, oue bifid, and which are variable or disappear 
with age. Two lateral teeth ; the posterior one more ap- 
proximated to the cardinal teeth. Two very separate mus- 
cular impressions, the posterior of wluch fonus a facial 
prolongation which is, sometimes, very long. 

M. Deshayes observes, that the genus Lucina, as La- 
marck and Bruguieres perceived, is very natural ; the 
shells have a particular contour ( I'acies), they arc orbicular, 
the interior surface of the valves is punctuated or striated, 
sometimes deeply; the pallial impression is always simple, 
which is an essential character of the genus, as well as 
the form and position of the muscular impressions. When 
the genus is studied by means of a great number of species, 
one soon perceives that the lunge varies much, and that 
the characters afforded by this part in other groups are 
here but of small value. Some species have the hinge 
toothless, others have one or two cardinal teeth, at first 
obsolete or rudimentary, afterwards larger and more con- 
stant. To these cardinal teeth are added, according to the 
species, the anterior or posterior lateral tooth ; and the 
hinge is not complete, that is to say, is not provided with 
cardinal and lateral teeth, except in a small number of 
species. Notwithstanding these continual variations of the 
hinge, one may perceive that the eighty-six species, both 
recent and fossil, actually known, bear so natural a relation 
to each other, that they could not be better placed else- 
where, neither tould they constitute other genera. Some 
zoologists, after the example of Cinier, retain the genera 
Lucina of Bruguieres ana Loripet of Poli. But M. Des- 
hayes observes, that though the animals of the principal 
Lucmte are not known, one may conclude by analogy and 
from the resemblance of the shells, that the identity of the 
two genera cannot be well contested. lie therefore thinks 
that, as it is not convenient to retain both genera, and as 
that of Bruguieres is best known and as old as Poli's, 
Binguieres's name should be preferred. 

Linnaeus placed the greater pait of the Lucitur among 
his Veneres. In separating these genera, Bruguieres, La- 
marck, and the other conchologists left among the / 'enrrcs 
some shells which have all the characters of the Luciiur. 
See further, the last edition of the Anhnaux sunt Verte- 
bies, torn. 0, p. 222. 

The number of species recorded by M. Deshayes in his 
tables is twenty recent, and fifty-nine fos*il (tertiary) : of 
these Lucintt tigrina, punctata, columbella, divaricala, 
luctea, gibbosula, squamosa, radnla, and aniphidesmo'idct 
are noticed as recent and fossil (tertiary). 

Mr. Lea adds six species from the tertiary of Alabama. 

In a recent state Lucina has been found at depths vary- 
ing from five to eleven fathoms in sandy-mud and mud. 
Species occur principally in the seas of warm climates. 

The well-known Lucina Jamaiccncit, Venus Jamaicensu 
of the older authors, may be taken as an example. 

In a fosiil state Lucina occurs below the chalk. See 
the list of * Organic Remains on the Yorkshire Coast,' in 
Professor Phillips's Geology of Yorkshire; Dr. Fitton's 
Strati graphical List, &c. ice. 

YEN ERU'PIS, or VENERIRUPIS. [Lituophagiu* ; 

VeSKKID.E.] 

VE'NETI. [Mohhihan.1 

VENETIAN SCHOOL OF TAINTING. The histo- 
rians of Venetian art date the commencement of modem 
paiuting in Venice from the eleventh century, or about 
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1070, when the Doge Selvo invited some Greek mosaic- 
workers to Venice to adorn the church of St. Mark ; and 
in the thirteenth century, after the taking of Constantinople 
by the Venetians, in 1204, not only works of art, but artists 
also, are said to have been plentiful in Venice, Venetians as 
well as Greeks; only two however of the former can now be 
named, Giovanni da Venezia and Martinello da Murano. On 
an old wooden sarcophagus of the Beata Giuliana, in the mo- 
nastery of San Biagio alia Giudecca, there is a painting of 
about the year 1202 ; but the painter'B name is not known : 
it is in a rough style, but Lanzi is of opinion that it is not 
Greek. 

I. It was not until after the time of Giotto, who exe- 
cuted some works in Padua and Verona in the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, that the painters of the Vene- 
tian states began to make themselves known by their 
works. The oldest known works at Padua are by painters 
of the school of Giotto. The extensive paintings in the 
church of San Giovanni Battista at Padua are attributed 
to Giusto Padovano, a scholar of Giotto and a Florentine 
by birth, though naturalised at Padua. Guariento of Padua 
was also a follower of Giotto, and was celebrated about 
13G0: some of his works are still remaining. There are 
also some works still extant of two celebrated Veronese 
painters of the same time : of Alticherio da Zevio, near 
Verona, in the old church of San Giorgio, illustrating the 
life of St. James; and others of the life of St. John by 
Sebeto of Verona, in the same church, much in the style of 
Giotto, especially the former. To these may be added a 
Jacopo of Verona, who painted some frescoes in San 
Michel at Padua : and a Gio. Miretto of Padua, who exe- 
cuted some works in the great hall of that place. There 
were however some painters about this time in Venice and 
Treviso who painted in what may be termed a national 
style ; and among these may be included the miniature- 
painters, who were numerous at this time. Among these 
Zanetti mentions a Maestro Paolo, whose name he found 
recorded in an anticnt parchment with the date of 1310. 
He is the earliest of the Venetian painters whose time and 
name are known : there is in the church of St. Mark a pic- 
ture, or ancona, as it is called, by him and his two sons, 
divided into several compartments, illustrating the history 
of our Saviour, with the following inscription : — * Magister 
Paulus cum Jacobo et Johanne filiis fecit hoc opus.' 
Lanzi says his style reminds us much of the Greek speci- 
mens of art. There is another painting by him in the 
sacristy of the Padri Conventuali at Vicenza, inscribed as 
follows : — ' 1333, Paulus de Venetiis pinxit hoc opus.' One 
of the earliest Venetian painters also was a Lorenzo of 
Venice, who, according to Zanetti, was paid 300 gold 
ducats for an altarpiece, formerly in the church of Sant' 
Antonio di Castello, now in the Academy, on which is his 
name and the date 1308. There is likewise in the house 
of the Krcolani family at Bologna a picture inscribed 
' Maim I^uirentii de Venetiis, 1368:' he was also most 
probably the painter of the fresco of Daniel in the Lion's 
Den, in the church of Mczzaratta, near Bologna, marked 
Laurentius, P. : it was painted about 1370. Another Ve- 
netian painter of this time was Niccolo Semitecolo : his 
name is inscribed as follows upon a painting in the Chapter 
Library of Padua : — ' Nicoleto Semitecolo da Veniexia 
impense, 1307.' This work is a good specimen of the 
school : it represents the Trinity with the Virgin, and 
some stories of St. Sebastian : the nude is tolerably well 
expressed, and the design is bold ; but it bears no resem- 
blance to the school of Giotto : it is inferior in design, 
yet equal in colouring. There are also two pictures by this 
master in the Academy at Venice. The celebrated Antonio 
Veneziano mentioned by Vasari executed some works in 
Venice alraut this time, but it is disputed whether he was a 
Venetian or a Florentine. There are a few other old painters 
of merit of this period whose names arc known : Simon da 
Cusighe. Niccolo Friulano, and Pecino and Pietro de Nova. 

II. In the fifteenth century a very different style pre- 
vailed ; and although the artists of this period still designed 
with great stiffness and in the Gothic taste, they produced 
many admirably coloured pictures as regards the brilliancy 
and composition of colour, but in the local colours and 
reflexes they were yet deficient. The leaders of the im- 
proved style were some painters of the small island of 
Murano, ami it has the glory of having been the nursery 
of the irrcatest painters of Venice: Titian studied at Mu- 
rano. The first painters of this place were Quirico, Ber- 



nardino, and Andrea da Mai ano ; but its 
were the Vivarini. The oldest of this 
Vivarini the elder, by whom there is an exwll 
in its style of John the Baptist in the Venetian i 

The next in order of time of tins fan " 
and Antonio Vivarini, according to 11: 
who lived about 1440.( That there was a Gk 

rini however is doubled by Lanzi. The only i 
mentioning him is the following inscription 
piece in San Pantaleone : — ' Zuane e Antonio 
pensc, 1444.' But this Zuanc is, according la I 
German known as Joannes dc Alemania and Ju 
nianus, which is evident from the two folio* 
tions : — * Joannes de Alemania et Anloniui 
pinxit,' on a picture now in the Academy, fui 
Scuola della Cariti ; and ' Antonio dc 
Alamanus pinxit,' on a painting at Padua, 
artists of this family were Bartolomeo, the bi 
tonio, and Luigi Vivarini the younger. In 1 
Antichc Pitture, in the Venetian Academy, Ik 
ral pictures by these masters: they differ 
from the works of the Bellini. Baitolumco j 
of the Venetians who painted in oil : hit 
is dated 1473; it is in the church of SS. Giov 
In the Scuola di SanGirolamo there i* an exc 
of that saint with the lion, by Lui<;i Vivarini I 
The principal contemporaries and rivals uf th 
Venice were Jacopo S'erito of Padua and > 
Bassano the elder, both scholars of Genti 
who was employed in Venice in the Login 
fifteenth century ; also Jacopo Bellini. Fran 
son Jacobcllo del Fiore, and a Morazone: i 
antl ( 'arlo Crivclli, scholars of Jacobcllo. J» 
taincd great celebrity: there are works by bin in 
parts of the Venetian territory, bearing date* fro 
1 V.V2. Dunato \v;is superior to his mast.T in »ti • 
was likewise a Vittorio Crivelli, who lived i " 
the fifteenth century. 

Besides the painters already mentioned 
others of equal merit in other parts of the 
gamo and Brescia. In the former place aC 
in the latter Brandolin Tcstorino and Ottavil 
also a Vincenzio Civerchino at Crema ; Stefan 
Sebeto, a painter of great ability, and a 
Stefano, his son, at Verona: the fatter wai tfjl 
Liberale, who became the best painter of Voj 
time. At Verona, also in the latter part of thtl 
century, was Vittore Fisanello, who cxecuh I 
brateil works in Venice and in Home, but tt 
all perished; there arc however yet a fewrf' 
at \ crona. From the accounts ot PiaaiM 
appear to have been of a very superior di 
cially in dcnign. He surpassed all his conk 
painting horses and other animals ; he wasr' 
most famous medalists of his time. Jacopo' 
Marccllo Figolino of Vicenza were likewi* 
artists of this period; the latter painted in 
manner, and if the period assigned to him by™* 
correct. 1450, he had a better knowledge » 
shade and perspective, and a greater delicacy of e* 
than perhaps any of his contemporaries, 
master however of this period wa«* Francesco I . 
Padua, who formed there the greatest school 
ever brought together by one man : he had " 
and his museum of drawings and antiques w**' 
known at that period. He had himself trawl! 
whole of Italy and visited many parts ol'Gn 
express purpose of making a collection of 
best remains of antient art. He lived in j 
and div ided many of his commissions among ' 
The celebrated illustrated book of antheBMlfJ 
of the Misericordia, commonly ascribed to 
now by competent judges considered one of 
sions of Scjuarcione executed bv his imnwro 
There is only one work at Padua known to Ml 
by Snuarciofic, painted for the Lazara familv 0 
excellent in colouring, in expression, and in p 
Mantegna, Marco Zoppo, and Jacopo BdHf! 
lars of Squarcione. Trevigi also had it* j 
painters at this time: the following are mentw 1 
ronans : Antonio. Ijberale da CampO, * a " 
Trevigi : San Vito also had its Andrea Belluoe 
his countrymen thought, rivalled both ZeuU' 3 
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e cathedral of Pordenone, under one of his altarpieces, 



' AnilrrM ZnisU no*tr»W|iir nrtatii Apr) let 
Hoc Btlluneilui w>1nI<* pinxit itpiu.' 

emporary with him was Domenico di Tolraezzo. 
I. Towards the end of the fifteenth century, about 
. a great change took place in the Venetian method 
olouring: the old methods of painting in distemper 
mpera\ and with gums, &c. (;\ guazzo). were laid 
> for what is now generally called oil painting. This 
iod was introduced into Venice by Antonello da 
iina, who had learnt it in Flanders of John van Eyck. 
?r of Bruges, likewise a scholar of Van Eyck, is said 
to have visited Venice. The first Venetians who dis- 
ii*hed themselves in the new method were the Viva- 
and the Bellini. Gio\anni Bellini acquired the ra- 
tion of the most distinguished painter of his time in 
ce : he painted from 1464 until 15 IG, and executed 
v works of various degrees of merit, highly finished, 
■Oily coloured, but perhaps always in a dry manner ; 
figures however are frequently well drawn, and his 
•wsion was often excellent. Unlike most painters, he 
roved as he grew old, and condescended to borrow 
:tics from much younger masters: he endeavoured in 
later works to imitate the design and colouring of 
shone, his own pupil. His elder brother Gentile Bel- 
t hough very inferior to him, also acquired a great 
c ; he was sent by the Venetian government to Con- 
tinople to paint the portrait of Mahomet II. and other 
In. The Sultan had sent to Venice for a painter. The 
)ol of the Bellini, more particularly of Giovanni, was 
lerous and celebrated ; but as, with the exception of 
•gione and Titian, their scholars painted in a style 
•ly identical with their masters, it will be sufficient here 
itntion the names of the principal— Bellin Bellini, Giro- 
D Mocetto, Nicolo Moreto, Marco Marziale, Giambattista 
a. Giovanni Martini, and Martiuo da Udinc, or Pelle- 
io di San Danicllo. There were others who painted in 
erent styles and belong to other schools. Giovanni 
Urn had two distinguished rivals, and perhaps superiors, 
Vittore Carpuccio of Venice and Slarco Basaiti of 
FnaJi : some of the works of the latter are the finest 
omens of what may be termed the Gothic style that 
e ever been produced. 

he painters of the Venetian States at the end of the 
enth century, contemporary with the school of Bellini, 
? very numerous, and many of them painters of great 
it, though more or less followers of the old style. The 

were Carlos Cima, Vittore Belliniano, and Jacopo Mon- 
tana : others, who approached nearer to the new style, 
5 Vincenzio Catena, Cordegliaghi, Francesco Bissolo, 

Girolamo di Santa Croce. 

5 the school of Squarcione at Padua was opposed to 

of the Bellini at Venice, and its numerous followers 
>ted a style distinct from that of the Venetian painters, 
•ii prevailed elsewhere throughout the state, it is un- 
■nry to mention them here : the best of them 
ited in the style of Mantegna, who established a dis- 
t school at Mantua. Francesco da Ponte, a native of 
;nza, and the two Montagna and Bonconsigli, likewise 
'icenza, though bom so near to Padua, were followers 
he school of the Bellini. Francesco da Ponte was the 
nder of the Bassanese school : Bonconsigli, called 
rescalco, was the best of all the painters of Vicenza of 

period ; in the Oratorio de' Turchini there is a Ma- 
na on a throne surrounded by four Saints, by him, 
eh is by some reckoned the finest picture in Vicenza. 
Verona, at this time, the beginning of the sixteenth 
tury, were Domenico Morone and his son Francesco, 

also Girolamo da' Libri, who may* be reckoned among 
best masters of the old school ; Girolamo da' Libri was 

most celebrated miniature painter of his time in Italy. 
"«cia at this period had also its distinguished painters, 
Fioravante Ferramola and Paolo Zoppo; and Andrea 
nitali, a scholar of Giovanni Bellini, acquired a great 
rotation at Bergamo. The art of inlaying with stained 
khIs of different colours was practised with great perfce- 
»n at this time : the following artists are mentioned by 
inzi as having attained great distinction for this species 

art— Fra Giovanni da Verona, Fra Vincenzo dalle 
acche. Fra Raffaello da Brescia, Fra Damiano da Ber- 
uno, Gian Francesco Capodiferro, and Bartolomeo da 

a ' P. C, No. 1643. 



IV. Whilst the artists of the neighbouring cities of 
Venice were with more or less success contentedly follow- 
ing the dry manner of Bellini, it was completely exploded 
at Venice itself by two of his own scholars. Giorgio Bar- 
barelli di Castellranco, commonly called Giorgione, and 
Tuiano Vecellio da ( "adore, or Titian. The former waa 
born in 1477, and died in 1511; the latter, born in 
14S0, died in 157G. Giorgione introduced completely 
a new style of art: he discarded everything conven- 
tional, and worked upon the principle that the exact 
imitation of the effect of nature as a whole was the true 
object of a" painter, whatever might be the nature or pur- 
pose of his representation : the difficulties of execution in- 
volved in the carrying out this principle, though a ma- 
terial one, are immense ; the greatest of them however, 
local colour and tone, are those which the painters of 
Venice appear to have most fully mastered. Mind lias 
ever been less an object of study with the Venetian artists 
of this and the following periods, than the mere pictorial 
representation, which appears generally to have been the 
end of all their works: they painted for the picture's sake 
only, not for the lesson or moral that the picture might 
convey, a style properly designated by the ornamental. 
Giorgione was the first to imitate the textures of stuffs : 
he painted all his draperies from the actual stuff repre- 
sented, and painted draperies of many different substances. 
Before his time all draperies were made of the same ma- 
terial, and differed only in their colours or patterns. He is 
said to have been first "led to the study of tone in light and 
shade from seeing the works of Lionardo da Vinci. His 
drawing was good, and his handling bold yet careful. 
Whether Giorgione, if he had lived longer, would have 
executed great works, in which every part and object 
would have been as perfectly executed as some of his 
single figures and their costumes, must remain a matter of 
opinion. This excellence was accomplished by Titian, 
and with a boldness of execution in his best works (in his 
earliest he finished highly) which far surpasses that of 
Giorgione ; on which account, though originally an imita- 
tor of the style of Giorgione, he is deservedly accounted 
his superior, and is universally considered the founder of 
the great Venetian school of painting. Titian was in 
nothing ideal, but true in almost everything that he 
painted, if not in detail, at least in general effect. His 
scrupulous imitation of the effect of every object neces- 
sarily excluded the ideal from his works ; and if his draw- 
ing is not the most chaste in style or correct in proportion, 
it is at least natural, and is not so inferior that his other 
excellences do not compensate for its inferiority : in eom- 

fosition he was generally simple, but sometimes grand, 
n colour, local and absolute, he is allowed to have sur- 
passed all other painters; in landscape, few have surpassed 
him ; in portrait, few have equalled him. His principal 
masterpieces are considered— St. Peter Martyr, in the 
church of Santi Giovanni e Paolo, and the Assumption of 
the Virgin, in the Academy at Venice ; and the Martyr- 
dom of San Lorenzo, at the Escurial in Spain, or at the 
church of the Jesuits at Venice : his numerous portraits 
and Venuses, as they are called, are well known. [Vec f.l- 
lio, Tizia.no.] The scholars of these two great painters 
were numerous. The following celebrated masters were 
among the scholars of Giorgione : Sebastiano del Piombo, 
Giovanni da Udine, Francesco Torbido, called II Moro, 
Pietro Luzzo, called Larotto (and by Vasari, Morto da Fel- 
tro , and Lorenzo Luzzi. The scholars and imitators of 
Titian were likewise numerous, but the painters who 
might be strictly termed his scholars arc very few. He is 
said to have instructed his brother Francesco Vecellio, wno 
was an excellent painter, but Titian, through jealousy, 
according to report, persuaded him to turn merchant : His 
own son Orazio Vecellio was likewise a good painter, and 
there were still four other painters of this family : Marco 
Vecellio, the nephew of Titian ; Tiziano Vecellio, the son 
of Marco, called Tizianello to distinguish him from Titian; 
also a Fabrizio and a Cesare Vecellio. Of his scholars, the 
principal were— Paris Bordone, a painter of the greatest 
ability : he was only a short time the scholar of Titian, 
and ultimately adopted a style of his own, though varying 
in nothing essential from that of Giorgione or Titian. 

Two of Titian's most celebrated followers were Giro- 
lamo di Tiziano and Bonifazio of Verona, though called 
Veneziano by Vasari and others. To enumerate the fol- 
lowers of Titian, or Giorgione, or those who imitated the 
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characteristics of their styles, would be to enumerate 
nearly all the painters of Venice of this period, besides 
many of those of the neighbouring cities. There are how- 
ever yet a few names to be mentioned of painters con- 
temporary with the two great leaders of this school, who, 
though they did not paint in their style, vet executed 
works which, in point of style of design, brilliancy of co- 
lour, and composition, are little inferior to theirs :— Lo- 
renzo Lotto, Jacopo Pahna the elder, Giovanni Cariani. 
and Girolamo da Trevigi, an excellent portrait-painter, 
who was killed in the service of Henry Vul. of England, 
at Boulogne in 1544. One of the most distinguished con- 
temporaries of Titian also, and his chief rival in Venice, 
was Gian Antonio Licinio (born 1484, died 1540), com- 
monly called Pordenone, from the place of his birth in the 
Friuh. He painted much in the style of Giorgione, but 
with still greater force of light and shade ; and he was 
also one of the best of the Venetian fresco-painters. There 
were many in Venice who considered that Pordenone sur- 
passed Titian : Zanetti, in speaking of these two rivals, 
says, in the style of Pordenone there is as much manner 
as nature, in that of Titian nature predominates. Por- 
denone formed a numerous school : Pomponio Amalteo 
was the most distinguished of his scholars, who himself 
also had many scholars, of whom Sebastiano Seccantc was 
a distinguished painter. The following imitators of the 
style of Titian are also deserving of mention : — Andrea 
Sehiavone di Sebenico, called Mcdula; Ludovico Fiumi- 
celli, of Trevigi ; Francesco Dominici, also of Trevigi ; 
Gio. Battista Ponchino, of Castelfranco ; Damiano Maza 
and Doraenico Campagnola, of Padua ; Giambattista Ma- 
ganza, in Vicenza ; Alessandro Bonvicino, called II Mo- 
retto di Brescia (a painter of superior powers— he formed 
several good scholars) : and Komauino Savoldo Gambara 
and Pietro Rosa, of Brescia— the first was the master of 
Girolamo Muziano, who afterwards distinguished himself 
at Rome ; the second was known at Venice as Girolamo 
Breseiano. There were also many other painters of merit, 
of the school of Titian, in various other cities of the Vene- 
tian state ; but the limits of this article will not admit of 
them all being enumerated by name. 

It remains yet to mention three of the greatest orna- 
ments of the golden age of Venetian painting, as this period 
is called— Jacopo Robusti, called Tintoretto ; Jacopo da 
Ponte, called Baasano ; and Paolo Cagliari, called Veronese. 
Tintoretto (born 1512, died 1494), so named from the trade 
of his lather, a dyer, is generally called the pupil of Titian, 
but he remained only twelve days with him, and this at a 
time when he was very young. [Tixto»ktto.] He pro- 
fessed to colour like Titian, and to draw like Michel An- 
gelo : his practice however did not accord with his pro- 
fession, for, compared with Titian, he was cold in colour- 
ing, and extremely heavy in light and shade ; he was fond 
of violent contrasts and great masses of light and shade ; 
in design, though muscular, he was often lean and incor- 
rect ; and in his compositions he was fond of many figures, 

{generally thrown together without arrangement. He was 
lowcver extremely unequal in his works, some of which 
are amongst the finest productions of the Venetian school ; 
his masterpiece is generally considered the Miracolo dello 
Schiavo, in the Academy at Venice : he put his name to 
this picture and to the two following— the Crucifixion, at 
San Rocco, and the Marriage at Cana, in the Church of 
Santa Maria della Salute. Many of Tintoretto's greatest 
pictures are merely dead-coloured, and that in a most 
careless manner : he was extraordinarily rapid in his exe- 
cution, — he acquired the name of II Funoso in conse- 
quence : Sebastian del Piombo said that Tintoretto could 
do as much in two days as he could do in two years. Bas- 
aano (born 1510, died 1502) commenced as an historical 
painter in the grand style, and as an imitator of Titian ; 
but after he left Venice he changed it for an original 
style of his own in the characteristic style of the Dutch 
painters, and he was the first to introduce the taste 
lor such works into Italy. He painted landscapes, animals, 
domestic scenes, kitchens, Sec, and various utensils for 
drinking. &c, particularly of brass. In the church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore at Venice is a Sacrifice of Noah, 
in which he introduced all the birds and animals that he 
had drawn elsewhere : his greatest excellence was his co- 
louring. He brought up four sons as painters, but they 
were inferior to their father. Paul Veronese (born 1528, 
died 15«8 >, though in his principles of colourine identical 



with the other great masters of Venice, from tht 
dour of his great compositions mav be said to hut in* 
a new style of his own. He was fond of crowd* of i.** 
arrayed with all the pomp and splendour that tt* a* 
nation and colour could accomplish, filling hit ua 
grounds with piles of the richest architecture. Hi 
however, as Algarotti says, careless in design, in: a t» 
tume extremely licentious ; but hi* fancy vu | 
invention inexhaustible, and even his faults a* pl^ 
one can scarcely look at his magnificent picUinvtrjn 
longing to be a party in the scene. One of h>> rosy 
compositions is the Marriage at Cana, in tht Uidh 
vast composition, more than 20 feet high, ud tnsj 
of 30 wide : it contains about 150 heads, nut ci'ni 
are portraits of the most illustrious and du4rapa*-j# 
sons of his time. Paul Veronese was the real vmei 
Rubens. Verona had at this lime three other au» 
little inferior to Paul himself: Battista d'Anrr. n 



Del Moro, scholar and son-in-law of Torbido; Euxs 



i relates that Guido and Gatic-j* 
■ by Pal ma at the Capuchin* uWJ 
a 'pity that such a pam - *"* ' 
him, painter and engraver. 



Ricci, called Brusasorci ; and Paolo Farinato, < 
Uberti. 

Of the assistants and scholars of Paolo the 
guished were his brother Benedetto Caglian,»h' wet 
painted his architecture for him; his sonCarkuji 
called Carletto, who died young ; Gabriele Ui 
wise his son ; and Battista Zelotti, the most itsam 
of all his followers. 

V. After the time of the great mast er» just spoirtU 
the seventeenth century the Venetian school o; tan 
declined as much and as rapidly as the Ron^t 
after the time of Michel Angelo. Many of ttof I 
of this period, mistaking apparently brilliancy w ft J 
tivated little besides colour, and many of their pxsmt 
mere compositions of silks, satins, and other stafc. 
were however several good painters during thspf 
decline. Jacopo Pal ma the younger bora W 
about 1628) holds a middle place between HI! 
painters of the last period and the mannem*'* 
Lanzi calls him the last of the good ageaadw^ 
the bad. He painted somewhat between tht >■** 
Tintoretto and Paul Veronese ; had many defecting 
beauties, and produced many bad and scvetsl «■•• 
pictures. Boschini relates that Guido and Go***" 
examining a picture 
exclaimed, ' \Vhat 
dead !' Marco Boschini, painter 
of Pahna ; he is known lor an uncritical worko* 
principally on the style and works of theVeneua 
of his own and former times, entitled '1* 
Navegar Pittoresco.' The following paints 
principal contemporaries of Palma, who painted * et 
in his sty h- :— Leonardo Corona, Andrea Vicente ^ 
Peranda," Antonio Vassilacchi, called L'Aliw* 
Malombra, and Girolamo Pilotto. Giuseppe I*** 
Salviati. Matteo Ponzone, the scholar ot P* 1 
Pietro Damini. scholar of Gio. Battista iNoveJh, I 
wise three of the best painters of this time- , . 

In 1630 and 1031 many painters were cam*-** 
plague, which visited Venice in those yea"! "V^ 
the excellences of the great masters were w** 
still more rare in the works of the survivm? I* , 
Venice. In the middle of the seventeenth cm 
style of M. A. Caravaggio and the Naiura)i»t» bet*^ 
vail there, and several foreigners supplanted l« ^ ^1 
painters in public estimation in Venice itK«- ^ 
towers of Caravatrgio in Venice were, on w^r, 1 
dark shadows, called by the Venetian P* 1Bt 1 f r *j \., 
brosi : the pictures of the masters of tlu* w* 100 ^ t 
from two causes— from their style of c 0 ' 0 """^; 
their practice of painting upon dark ground*. "P 
the middle tints never stand. The picture* f*..^ 
such grounds darken alter a time, and lufO N|5> 
deep shadows arc all that appear. ^' |jV[il* 
lisli and Tenebrosi, Pietro Ricclu of Lucca. S***^* 
chese, was one of the best; others were tar; ^.i 
Francesco Ru»ca, Stefano Panluzzi, M* l * 0 ,„-M> 
and Bastiano Mazzoni. Of strangers du "SJ^ 
other styles the following were the roost *" ca 
tonio Triv a of licggio, a scholar of Guercu»>.^ , 
Strang, his scholar Langetti, and N jcc0k ' i \&tt 
Genoa ; Antonio Bavarense of Bavan.,- IV 
Cervelli of Milan, the master of S«ba»ti*no *J , 
painters of this period who still followed the *) 
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vt. leader of the Venetian school were Giovanni Con- 
and his scholar Tiberio Tinelli, celebrated portrait 
iters; also Girolamo Foral>osco, Pietro Bellotti, and 
'o Ridolfi, well known for his Lives of the Venetian 
t«?ra, • Le Maraviglic dell' Arte, ovvero le Vite degli 
Pittori Veneti e dello Stato,* 2 vols. 4to., Venice, 
Is which is one of the best of the Italian works of this 
i m Ridolfi was a native of Verona, where, of all the 
is of the Venetian state, what is more properly the 
• t-Kti style still prevailed with least deterioration, 
io Varotari, the father of Alessandro, called Pado- 
mo, Alessandro Turchi, called L'Orbetto, and Pasquale 
ni, all amongst the best painters of their time, 
Q natives of Verona. 

'adovanino (born at Padua 1590, died IOTjO went young 
* enice to study the works of Titian, and became the 
»t distinguished painter of this school of the seventeenth 
tviry, and is one of the best of Titian's imitators : his 
tfterpiece is the Marriage at Cana, in the Academy at 
nice. Scaligero, his principal scholar, also acquired 
utation. 

knottier great painter of Padua of this time was Pietro 
*>ri, sometimes called Libcrtino, from the character of 
naked Venuses, of which he painted many. At Vieenra 
beauties of this school were still preserved to a con- 
rable degree by Alessandro Maganza, an imitator of 
«\ Veronese and Zelotti; Francesco Mallei, scholar of 
; Giulio Carpioni, scholar of Padovanino ; and Bar- 
CittadeUa, the scholar of Carpioni. 
."I. At the end of the seventeenth century no particular 
e prevailed in Venice, and all the various classes of 
nting had their votaries : landscape, architecture, battle, 
marine painters were alike numerous. Zanetti states 
t there were a* many styles as painters in Venice at the 
. of the seventeenth cent'.ry. In historical painting 
vever the works of the Bolognese painters, as in almost 
n other city at this time, were likewise in Venice the 
.ef objects of attraction. Still, says Lanzi, the old 
t»tm were not on this account underrated, but were 
okeo of as the antients of a golden age, whose customs 
>tt to be praised, but not imitated. The colouring of the 
inters of this period in Venice was more brilliant than 
t of the great masters, but what they gained in bril- 
icy they lost in truth : in drawing however and in 
tume some of these painters had the advantage of their 
decesBOra, but in these respects the Venetians were 
er very distinguished. Of these painters the following 
y be mentioned : Andrea Celesti, who painted some- 
ies in the style of Caravaggio, but more generally in 
style of Paul Veronese than of any other master ; and 
tonio Zanchi of Este, better known for the number 
si esteemed for the merit of his works, painted likewise 
raetimes in the style of Caravaggio and sometimes in 
it of Tintoretto. In the Scuola di San Kocco there is a 
tbraled picture by him of the Plague of Venice in 1630, 
.1 opposite to it in that place there is a picture of the 
jcratiou from the Plague, by his scholar Pietro Negri, 
ancesco Trevisani was also one of his scholars, but he 
tied early in Rome. To these may be added the names 
Antonio Molinari, Antonio Belluci, Giovanni Segala, 
o. Antonio Fumiani, and Niccolo Bambini. The last 
as the scholar of Carlo Maratta in Rome, and many of 
« pictures are painted entirely in the Roman style. But 
more distinguished painter and a better draughtsman 
an any of these was Gregorio Lazzarini, who painted in 
e style of the best Bolognese and Roman painters of the 
nod, though he never left Venice. Antonio Pellegrini 
quired a name in various countries of Europe. Jacopo 
migoni also attained great celebrity, less in Venice how- 
rr than in England, in Germany, and in Spain ; his pie- 
n-s are extremely bright and brilliant. Other dUtin- 
tuhed painters of this age entitled to be mentioned were 
iunbattistaPittoni and Giambattista Piazzetta: the former 
as celebrated for his pictures with figures of a small size ; 
it latter was celebrated for his powerful effects of light 
*1 shade in the manner of Guercino, but through a bad 
icthod of colouring, his pictures in a short time lost all 
irir beauty in this respect ; his execution was rapid and 
*Mess. He was a good caricaturist, and he was remark - 
My popular in liis time. One of the scholars of Piazzetta, 
i^mbattista Tiepolo, was the last of the Venetians who 
^luired a great name. He was one of the best painters 
f the eighteenth century, and acquired a great reputation 



in Italy, in Germany, and in Spain, where he died at 
Madrid about 1770. He excelled chiefly in fresco, and hs 
painted more in the style of Paul Veronese than of Piaz* 
zettn : his style was slight and brilliant, yet not glaring ; 
his works owed their brilliancy to a judicious contrast of 
tints and not to any intensity or brightness of colour itself. 
His drawing was feeble, but this deficiency was in a man- 
ner compensated for by the gracefulness of his attitudes. 
He had a distinguished scholar in Fabio Canale. Although 
Tiepolo may be termed the last of the great Venetian 
painters, there were still several or perhaps equal ability 
in the state. Before mentioning these however, we have 
yet to notice one of the greatest painters of the eighteenth 
century, who, though not a Venetian, was first educated at 
Venice by Cervelll, Sebastiano Ricci, or Rizzi, born at 
Cividal di Belluno in 1000, and died in 1734. He travelled 
over Italy, and visited Germany, England, and Flanders, 
and earned the reputation of a great painter wherever he 
went. He had a great facility in imitating the styles of 
other masters : he painted in fresco and in oil. His 
colouring was rich and agreeable, though he occasionally 
introduced too much azure in his draperies. His composi- 
tion and design were graceful ; in design he was better 
than the Venetians : his handling was free and yet not 
careless. His nephew Marco Ricci was a distinguished 
I landscape painter. Ricci had several scholars: the most 
I distinguished were Gaspero Daziani and Francesco Fonte- 
basso. 

It remains now only to mention the distinguished 
painters of the Venetian state, in the eighteenth century, 
nut already noticed. Antonio Zifrondi of Bergamo, a 
painter of remarkable facility of execution ; and of the 
same place, Fra Vittore Ghirlandi and Bartolomeo Nazzari, 
were both excellent portrait painters. In Brescia, Avogadro 
Bresciano was distinguished for rich colour, elegant com- 

Eosition, and good drawing ; likewise Andrea Toresani, but 
e practised more in Venice and Milan than in Brescia : 
he was distinguished for landscapes and marine pieces, 
which he embellished with figures and animals painted in 
excellent taste. Simone Brentana, though a native of 
Venice, was domiciliated at Verona and painted many ex- 
cellent works there. Of Verona also was Antonio Ba- 
lestra, who studied at Venice, at Bologna, and at Rome 
with Carlo Maratta: he painted less in the Venetian taste 
than in the Bolognese and Roman ; he drew well, com- 
posed with judgment, and executed many excellent 
works : Gio. Battista Mariotti, Giuseppe Nogari, and 
Pietro Longhi, Venetians, were his scholars. The first was 
a good imitator of his style ; the second excelled as a por- 
trait painter, but painted also some historical pieces ; the 
third was distinguished for masks, conversations, and land- 
scapes. Carlo Salis of Verona, and Cavalcabo of Rove- 
redo, both painters of great merit, were likewise the scho- 
lars of Balestra ; and also another Veronese painter, one of 
the best of the eighteenth century, II Conte Pietro Ro- 
tari : he excelled in every department of painting except 
colouring, yet in this respect he was harmonious; his 
colouring was ashy and melancholy ; he died at St. Pe- 
tersburg in 1702, painter to the empress Catherine II. of 
Russia. The last of the distinguished painters of Verona 
wasGio. Bettino Cignaroli, likewise instructed by Balestra: 
he drew also in the style of Maratta; his masterpiece 
is perhaps the Flight into Egypt, at St. Antonio Abate at 
Parma: he died in 1770. The emperor Joseph II. is re- 
ported to have said, that he had beheld two very rare 
things in Verona— the amphitheatre, and the first painter 
of Europe. 

Santo Prunati of Verona, contemporary with Balestra at 
Verona, was also a good painter ; and there was a Pietro 
Uberti at Venice, an excellent portrait painter. A very 
distinguished painter also of this period at Venice, though 
of a different class, was Antonio Canaletto, known through- 
out Europe for his views in Venice, and other cities in and 
out of Italy. 

(Vasaii, J'itede' Pittori, Sic. j Ridolfi, U Marantic 
delf Arte, &c. ; Zanetti, Drill Pittura Veneztana, &c. ; 
Lanzi, Storm Pittorica drila Italia ; Uuida per la Reale 
Accatlemiu drile lirile Artt in Vcttezta.) 

VKNKZIA. [Venice.] 

VKXEZI A'NO, ANTOWIO, one of the best Italian 
painters of the fourteenth century, was born, according to 
Vasari, at Venice, in about 1301), although Baldinucci 
has concluded from certain documents that he was a 
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Florentine. He studied with Angelo Gaddi at Florence, 
and acquired his style of painting. Alter living some time 
in Florence, he returned to Venice, and was employed by 
the Signory to paint one of the walls of the council-hafl 
in fresco, which he did with great credit to himself, but 
owing to the influence of the jealousy of some of his con- 
temporaries he was not properly rewarded for his work, 
and he left Venice in disgust. He returned to Florence, 
and executed some very good works there in the convent 
of 8anto Spirito and other places, but they arc all now 
destroyed. From Florence he was invited to Pisa, to com- 

Slete the series of the life of San Kanieri, in the Campo 
anto, which had been commenced by Simone Memmi. 
Antonio's frescoes in the Campo Santo are, in the opinion 
of Vasari, the best paintings there: the works of Benozzo 
Gozzoli were executed later. Vasari praises the purity of 
his colouring, which he partly attributes to his never 
retouching his works when dry. He returned again to 
Florence and painted in the Torre degli Agli an Adoration 
of the Kings, a Dead Christ, and a Last Judgmeut, but they 
have all now perished. In later life he turned physician, 
and Vasari says that he acquired as great reputation in 
one capacity as in the other. He died of the plague at 
Florence, in 1384, the victim of his desire to save others. 
His portrait is in the Campo Santo at Pisa, painted by him- 
self. Gherardo Starnini and Paolo Uccello were his 
scholars. 

Vasari praises the chiaroscuro of Antonio and seems to 
have considered him the best in this respect of his time : 
his design was also correct and graceful, and he was dis- 
tinguished likewise for the choice of liis attitudes and for 
the truth and variety of his expression. (Vasari, I 'He tie' 
Pittori* So:.) 

VENKZIA'NO, DOME'NICO, a celebrated painter of 
the fifteenth century, whoso melancholy fate is recorded 
by Vasari in the Life of the infamous Castagno, as he is 
called. He was born at Venice, about 1406, acquired the 
art of painting in oil from Antonello of Messina, obtained 
a good reputation in several parts of Italy, particularly in 
Perugia, and was invited to Florence, where he was cm- 
ployed in various places, and also, together with Andrea del 
Castagno, to paint a chapel in Santa Maria Nuova. Castagno, 
who could not paint in oil, was jealous of the skill and reputa- 
tion of Domeuico, and, says Vasari, made up his mind to 
get rid of him. He however pretended to have a great 
esteem for him, and he courted his friendslup, which he 
had very little difficulty in acquiring, as Domeuico was a 
very simple man. Domenico became strongly attached to 
Castagno and taught him his method of painting in oil ; 
and they spent their evenings generally together and ap- 
peared to be sincere friends : Domenico was fond of music, 
and was a good performer on the lute. As the works ad- 
vanced the jealousy of Caatagno increased, for though abetter 
draughtsman than Domenico, he was inferior in colouring, 
and the works of Domenico attracted too much attention 
to please Castagno, and he dctermiucd to put his malicious 
design into execution. Upon a summer s evening, about 
the year 141)2, Domenico went out as usual with his lute 
from his work in Santa Maria Nuova, and Castagno refused 
to accompany him, urging that he still wished to work. 
However, as soon as Domenico was gone, he started by an- 
other route, waylaid him, killed him by striking him on tl\e 
head with a piece of lead, and returned immediately after- 
wawls to his work, as Domenico had left him, where he w as 
found by those who came to tell him of the accident. Cas- 
tagno accompanied them to the spot, before Domenico was 
quite dead, and the murdered man breathed his hut in the 
arms of his murderer, who pretended to be deeply afflicted. 
It should be mentioned that these facts depend apparently 
entirely upon a reported confession of Castagno on his 
death-bed. Domenico was fifty-six years of age when he 
died, and he was buried in Santa Maria Nuova. His woiks 
in this church were never completed, and they have now 
long since been destroyed, but there is still a picture 
by him in Santa Lucia de' Magnoli. He excelled in 
colouring and in perspective : in foreshortening he was 
very skilful, and good also in design. 

I Vasari, Vile de' Pitlori, &c. ; Lanzi, Storia Pittorka, 
&c. < 

V ENEZIA'NO, AGOSTI'NO, one of the most celebrated 
of the early Italian engravers, was, as his name implies, a 
native of \ enice, but the date of his birth is not known ; 
he was however born near the clo«e of the fifteenth cen- 



tury. He is called also Auguatinus de Mint, loi - t 
celebrated print of the Skeletons he hit iign« | 
Augustinua Venetus de Musis; his family nam »*, ^ 
bably Muzi. Agostino was the scnolar oi ttucaf 
Kaimondi, for whom, in conjunction with Mara a 
venna, he engraved many works at Rome, chitlj di 
Katfaclle : he remained with Marcantomo until tL, 
of Rattaelle in 1520, when he worked tor !.ir.» 
does not appear to have been altogether with 
from the first time that he engraved, nor m U 
stated that he was first instructed by him; he 
joined him at llomc in the year 1516. after at 
plate for Andrea del Sarto, which so <L>; 
painter, that he determined upon not allowing 
his pictures to be engraved. This print, ol 
an impression in the British Museum, repmtau 
Christ supported by Angels : it is perfect!) 
tremcly hard in outline, and it is not at all s 
Andrea del Sarto should have been dissatisfr 
a production. There are prints marked with 
initials A. V., bearing dates from 1509 to 
executed much in the style of the printsof M 
are very inferior in design and in chiaroscuro, 
outline is generally very hard, and his chi 
he was inferior also to Marco di Ravenna in d 
Bonasoni in chiaroscuro. He was, according ie 
first who had recourse to stipple engraving, 
are not few, yet not numerous ; they were I 
and his plates retouched, and original inipresHoote^ 
scarce. His portraits are superior to liis ouV J 
The following are among his best works:— laige fas 
of pope Paul TIL, Francis I. of France, CharleLa' 
many, and Barbarossa of Tunis,— all fiiitly-dawgf 
and full of character, — there are impressions in tit to 
Museum; the Israelites gathering the Manna, ifa 
facile, supposed by some to have been cooBtta 
Marcantomo, on account of the outlines 
drawn than in the majority of Agostino 
figures; the Four Evangelists, and a N 
Romano,— the Nativity, which is dated J Vil.tf * 
engravers best prints as regards chiaroscuro; ia 
it is not good, but he engraved also after Julio 
Hercules strangling the Serpents, which U v 
I drawn. The large print of the Skeletons or Hurt 
I after Baccio Bandinelli, is Agostino 's ma*tcrpi«* 
| tains many emaciated figures, two skeleton*, w 
I of Death holding a book ; he has marked itldgj 
in full, 4 Augustinus Venetus de Musis. racw* 
He engraved also, after Bandinelli, a Cleopa^- 
Massacre of the Innocents, which according to >* 
the largest plate that had been then engraved; » 
resting plate of the School of Baccio Bandint'ili* 
marked ' Academia di Bacchio Brandin. in IwM 
dettO Belvidere. 1531. A.V.;' part of Michelan? 
toon of Pisa, called the Climbers ; and a group tr» 
faellea School of Athens. He engraved many p 
Rattaelle, but some of them are very indifferent . 
says that Agostino and Marco di Ravenna engt»"\ 
all the designs of Rattaelle. Agostino copies - 
copper some of the woodcuts of Albert Du'rcr: tt<« 
in the British Museum of the Last Supper, in JJfl 
tino has perfectly preserved the character of lnt 
and yet has produced a much more elegant v<* - . 
gards execution. There is in the British Musfl* 1 ^ 
good collection of the works of Agostino Vem'f- 

VENEZUELA is a Republic in South Aawj^ 
tending over the north-eastern portion ot uny 
being situated between 1° 8' and 12" lC iN - »K'l u 
tween 58° 16' and 71° 24' W. long. On the * ; a 
bounded by the Caribbean Sea, on the west BWJB 
New Granada, on the south on Brazil, and on w 
Brazil, English Guyana, and the Atlantic 

The boundary between Venezuela and r»«* ^ 
has been determined by a treatv, according » ; 
runs along the following line :*— it beg"» 
ribbean Sea, at Cape Chichibacoa, on the IT jJ 
Goajira, 12* 15' N. lat. and 71° 2*" 
through the middle of the peninsula, and atoni^ ^ 
vated ground which constitutes on that a( #1t 
of the basin of the Lake of Maracaibo, until n ■ ^ 
sources of the Rio del Oro, when it 
this river up to its confluence with the f^ 1 *™^, 
this point it extends along the base of 



1 'T-^-i 



l» 
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► lace where the river G rita falls into the Zuli*. Hence 
Lsses by a short curve to the river Guaruraito, whose 
M it follows upwards to the glen or China, through 
li it runs to the source of the Don Pedro river, along 
.« bed it descends to the Rio Tachira, running after- 
« along the Tachira to its source in the Andes. It 
passes the Andes, and descends along the Kio Nula 
e mountain-mass called the Desparramadero del Sarare, 
h is left to the went of it, the line running southward 
ie banks of the Rio Arauca. This last-mentioned 
constitutes the boundary as far as the Paso del Viento 
V N. lat. and 69° 14' YV. long.). From this point the 
runs due south, traversing the Rio Meta near El Apos- 
ro, the Guaviare near the mouth of the Guamuque, the 
tit at the rapids (raudal) de Manuerico, the Guainia 
e the mouth of the Napiari, and terminating near the 
C*g of the river Memachi, an affluent of the Guainia, 
Bo NcgTo. The boundary-line between the two re- 
«s is about 1090 miles Ion?. 

he boundary between Venezuela and Brazil begins on 
«fst at the sources of the Rio Memacht, and mns 
ward over a swampy region, which here forms the 
-shed between the Guainia and Uapes to the Piedra 
ucui, near the banks of the Rio Negro, equally dis- 
from S. Carlos de Rio Negro on the north and 
osc de Marabitanos on the south. Having passed 
Rio Negro, it continues along the line of separation 
. een the rivers Cababuri and Baria to the middle of 
course of the Rio Maturaca, which during the rainy 
on constitutes a water-communication between the 
aburi and Baria. Hence it runs along the ranges 
•fi form the watershed between the rivers running 
Invnrd to the Orinoco and southward to the Rio Negro, 
1 it reaches the Sierra Paearaima, along which it is 
>osed to continue to the place where the Rupunoony 
4 the Esscquibo. This line is about 1880 miles long, 
in some places it is still disputed, 
till more disputed is the boundary-line between the 
; .sh possessions and Venezuela. The British consider 
countries drained by the western affluents of the Esse- 
!>o. as far north as the Rio Cuyooni, to belong to them ; 
they also claim the lower part of the basin of the i 
onni, with all the coast between the mouths of the rivers 
•quibo and Orinoco. The republic however considers 
L-ourse of the Essequibo, from the mouth of the Ru- 
K>nv to that of the Cuyooni, as the boundary-line, 
i r line then follows the course of the Cuyooni to the 
t h of the river Tanuru, and passes along its course to its 
c-es in the Sierra lmataca, whence it crosses the moun- 
to the sources of the river Morocca, which serves as 
ie of separation as far as its mouth in the Atlantic 
»n. Either of these two lines may be about 330 miles 
The estimates in this article are made according to 
boundary-line claimed by the British. 
'<i-c<Mttt. — The Boca de Navios, or principal mouth of 
river Orinoco, must at present be considered as the 
I eastern point of the sea-coast of Venezuela : from 
point the coast extends in a general west-north-west 
ction to the innermost recess of the gulf of Pariaand the 
insula of Paria, a distance rather exceeding 200 miles. 
: v. hole of this tract is very low, and a part of it is co- 
rd by the sea at high-water. It is composed of a great 
nber of islands, which consist of alluvium brought down 
the Orinoco and the Rio Guarapiche, which traverse it 
several channels ; and it is overgrown with trees, 
ch in some parts are high, but in others are only 
hes. The peninsula of Paria divides the gulf of tha"t 
ie from the Caribbean Sea. It is occupied by a ridge 
ugh rocks, which on the southern side approach near 
sea and form several small harbours, which lead to 
ns covered with high trees and watered by rivulets, 
e northern shore, on the contrary, from the Punta de 
ria to the Punta d'Araya, presents only naked rocks, 
» elevated than those along the gulf of Paria, which in 
ne places also come close up to the water, but in others 
f ile to some distance, leaving along the shore small 
ins, the soil of which is arid and sterile. The shores of 
gulf of Cariaco are also elevated on the north as well 
>n the south, and generally as destitute of wood and as 
ile as the northern part of the peninsula of Araya. The 
■ ated coast which surrounds the gulf of Cariaco shelters 
gainst the swell and against all prevailing winds, and 
« lers its waters as smooth as a lake. It may therefore be 



considered a very large and safe harbour. The extent of 

this high coast, from the mouth of the Guarapiche to the 
town of Cumana, is not less than 360 miles. Between 
Cumana and Barcelona the coast is of moderate elevation, 
but rather steep, and it contains several good harbours. 
Between the high and rocky islands which lie along this 
coast are some narrow straits, but they are deep enough 
for large vessels. This tract is about 72 miles long. From 
Barcelona to Cape Codera, which are about 128 miles dis- 
tant from one another, the shores are low and sandy, and 
in most places covered with salt-swamps, lagoons, or mo- 
rasses. Near the mouth of the Rio Unare there are two 
isolated high hills. The coast between Cape Codera and 
Puerto Cabello is very high. Mountains rise like a wall 
from the water's edge, with a steep ascent to a great ele- 
vation. It contains several harbours, but they are mostly 
open : its extent is about 155 miles ; from Puerto Cabello 
to La Vela de Coro is 105 miles. West of Puerto Cabello 
the shores sink nearly to the level of the sea, and the liigh 
grounds recede from the sea, but at a few points the ridges 
approach near to it. In general the coast is low, sandy, 
and arid, but in many parts covered with mangrove-treea 
(Rhizophora mangle), and in others swampy and over- 
grown with bushes. The isthmus which connects the 
peninsula of Paraguana with the continent is about 18 
miles long and 3 wide, and consists of low sandhills, 
intemipted liy some swamps and small lagoons. The 
peninsula of Paraguana is occupied by an isolated moun- 
tain-mass, called El Cerito de Santa-Ana. Its eastern 
shores are rather low, but they rise to a considerable 
elevation at Cape San Roman ; farther south they have 
only the height of moderate hills: there are several 
small harbours on these western shores of the penin- 
sula. The coast-lines round the peninsula, and those 
of the isthmus which connects it with the mainland, are 
about 180 miles. Farther west, as far as the channel of 
the lake of Maracaibo, the coast it low, sandy, arid, and 
in some places covered with swamps or lagoons ; and the 
same description of coast continues westward on the islands 
of Zapara and San Carlos, and, west of them, on the penin- 
sula of Goajira to Corojo, at which place it rises to some 
elevation, and this elevation generally continues to Cape 
Chiehibacoa, the most western point of the coast of Vene- 
zuela. The last portion of the coast is about 324 miles 
long. The whole coast-line of the republic is 1584 miles, 
of which about 150 miles are washed by the Atlantic 
Ocean, an equal extent borders on the gulf of Paria, and 
the remainder forms the southern shores of the Caribbean 
Sea. 

Surface and Soil. — Venezuela contains three distinct 
mountain-regions, extending respectively over the north- 
west, the north-east, and the south-east parts of the republic. 
The north-western parts are occupied by the Andes and the 
mountains of the coast, which arc connected with the 
Andes ; the north-eastern districts are mostly covered by 
the ranges of the Sierra de Bergantin; and the south- 
eastern region comprehends the western portion of the 
Sierra de Pariraa. These mountain-regions are separated 
from one another by plains. According to. the estimates 
of Codazzi, the mountain-regions do not occupy quite one- 
fourth of the republic, namely, about 8000 Spanish leagues, 
or 90,000 square miles ; whilst the plains extend over about 
26,000 leagues, or 312,000 square miles. The whole area 
of the republic is above 400,000 square miles, and is equal 
to twice the extent of France. 

The Mountain-region of the Andes and the Coast-range 
(Sierra Costancra). — The Andes of Venezuela are the most 
northern portion of the Eastern Andes of New Granada. 
Before the range leaves the territories of New Granada it 
divides south-west of the town of Pamplona, into two 
branches, one of which runs north, with a small inclination 
to the east, whilst the other extends to the north-cast. 
The western of these two ranges, which encloses the basin 
of the lake of Maracaibo on the west, is called in the south 
Sierra de Ocaiia, in the middle Sierra de Perija, and on the 
peninsula of Goajira, where it terminates with Cape Chi- 
ehibacoa, it is called Montes de Oca. This chain, from 
the sources of the Rio del Oro to its termination on the 
Caribbean Sea, constitutes the boundary-line between Ve- 
nezuela and New Granada ; but its southern portion is 
entirely w ithin New Granada. The highest summit of the 
Sierra de Perijfi is said not to exceed 4200 feet above the 
sea4evel. The whole of the range is covered with thick 
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of Utapaand Vnrinas. The tobacco of Varinaa is well 
known in Europe, but that of Cumanacoa in the Ber- 
gantin mountains is said to be better. 

Maize is most extensively cultivated all overthe country, 
but wheat only in the more elevated tracts, especially in 
those which are more than 1800 feet above the sea-level. 
Rice is grown in a few places in the lower tracts, and 
barley only on the declivity of the Andes. Millet u an 
object of cultivation. The plantain (musa paradisiacal, 
is cultivated in all the districtis that are tit for agriculture, 
but above 7000 feet the cultivation ceases to be advanta- 
geous. The roots which are cultivated as food are chiefly 
potatoes, batatas {convolvulus batatas), yucca (jatrooha 
manihot), 8cc. The cultivation of almost every kind of le- 
guminous plants is considerable, especially beans, haricots, 
lentils, vetches, and garbanzas. Melons and water-melons 
are much attended to, but vegetables are in general neg- 
lected. The following table shows the relative importance 
of all the great articles of agriculture. It is founded on 
♦he crop of 1839, and taken from Codazzi's work :— 



Article of C.ltiva- Value tn 

SpMiuli iW>ll*rt. 

. 2,278,850 
. 1,559,811 
. 6,000,000 
. 2.712,071 
. 2,173.776 
350,000 
562,824 
525,000 
. 3,309,371 



Cacao . 
Plantains 
Maize . 
Yucca . 



Cocoa-nut* . 
Tobacco. . 
Cotton . . 
Coffee . . 



Article of Cultiw Value in 

Hon. SpanUhdolUn. 

Sugar . . . 1,376,094 
Indigo . . , 575, 000 
Wheat . . . 1,440,000 
Batalas,apio, &c. 1,390,000 
Leguminous vege- 
tables, rice, mil- 
let, melons . 1,500,000 



Total . 25,752,797 
According to this account the whole value of the agri- 
cultural produce amounted to 25,752,797 Spanish dollars, 
or 5J22.814/. 

The number of fruit-trees is great, but the cultivation is 
little attended to. Besides the vine, which succeeds well 
in some of the higher valleys, the fig, pomegranate, 
orange, lime, and lemon have been transplanted from 
Europe. Some of the indigenous trees bear excellent 
fruits, among which the most remarkable are the Laurus 
J'ersta, Annana squamosa, Annona Humboldt iana, Sapota 
mammosa, the pine-apple, and the tamarind. 

The domestic animals constitute one of the principal 
branches of the wealth of Venezuela. The large plains 
supply pasture for cattle, horses, mules, and asses, and the 
number of these animals is very great. It is also con- 
siderable in the other districts, as the greater part of the 
country is uncultivated. Sheep and goats are also 
generally kept, but are only numerous in the mountains of 
Nirgua and the hilly tract which lies north of them. Pigs 
abounds in the valleys of the mountain-ranges and the 
countries contiguous to them. According to an estimate 
of Codazzi, the number of cattle amounted in 1839 to 
2,086.727, that of sheep and goats to 1,910,342, that of 
mules to 39,338, that of horses to 78,164, and that of asses 
to 140,507: there were also 362,507 hogs. A large 
number of these animals, especially cattle and horses, are 
annually sent to Trinidad, whence they pass to the other 
Antilles. Formerly a considerable quantity of jerked beef 
was exported, but this article has greatly fallen off since 
1810. Many fowls, turkeys, pigeons, ducks, and guinea- 
hens are reared, and also some geese and peacocks. 

Codazzi gives a list and description of 14 different kinds 
of monkeys and apes found in Venezuela. They are eateu 
by the aborigines. The carnivorous animals are numerous, 
among which the largest are the jaguar, called in the country 
tiger, the puma, the ounce, which is found in the forests of 
the Sierra de Nirgua, and the tiger-cat. The principal 
wild animals which are considered game are tlte tapir, the 
eapyhora, the venado. a kind of deer, the aguti, porcupine, 
rabbit, and several kinds of wild-hogs. Other remarkable 
animals are the sloth and ant-eater. Two kinds of whales, 
the physeter and narwhal, are frequently met with along 
the northern coast ; and in the large rivers are the manati, 
and the tonina : the latter is a kind of dolphin, which 
attains a length of 9 or 10 feet. The birds are numerous, 
especially those belonging to the faJcomdae, ardeida?, stri- 
gida?, turdidse, tnnagrida?, picidae, and psittacida; ; among 
the last-mentioned the loris are distinguished by the beauty 
of their plumage. There are also pelicans, wild geese and 
ducks, and flamingoes. 

Fish is abundant in the sea, the rivers, and lakes, and 
The graftal fishery is carried on iu the strait 



which divides the peninsula of Araya from tin 'xLxM 
Margarita, round t he inland of Cache, where a g/tit e» 
tity of a fish called liza is taken, salted. ar.d u^rxu 
all the ports of the republic and the \\\ Iad*A. T* 
salted and dried eggs of the fish are also a 
article of commerce. The fisheries in the lake U 
caibo and the lagunc of Tacarigua are 1cm 
All the rivers, but especially those which onrinau 
Andes and fall iuto tne Orinoco, abound in fob. 
the different kinds found in these riven is the electric 
and the caribbc, a small fish which is very greedy 
mal blood, and wounds men and animals that 
rivers. Two Bpecies of turtle are found in the in. 
much esteemed for their flesh and eggs, lkt \u 
kind is in the Orinoco and other large rivers: it 
its eggs on islands and sandy tracts, where the 
turns from south to east. In March and April 
are collected, and manteca is made of them, 
important article of commerce. Manteca is 
from the fat of the manati. 

The alligator abounds in the Orinoco, A pure, ai 
tuguesa, and is also found in several other rive* 
iguana is eaten, and considered a dainty. Tlte ch 
is common in some parts. There are boa-e 
several venomous snakes. The pipa abounds in 
Mountains. Pearl-oysters were very abundant 
the discovery of America in the strait between tin » 
sula of Araya and the island of Margarita, and ivhE 
vantageous fishery was carried on lor several jmjf 
the banks were soon exhausted, and at present ' 
not regularly fished. Wild bees are numerous ii 
districts, but the wax collected is difficult toblcui 
the hilly tract between the Golfo Triste andthtUl 
cochineal insect is found, but it is not turned toanyatw 
Venezuela is not rich in minerals. GulJ it wail 
several places, and has been worked in a few team 
country has been settled by the Spaniards Lutibepaf 
was so small, that the working was given up JflK/M 
Silver-ore has been found near Bailadorvs on tbt dsffl 
of the Andes, but in small quantities. Tin i» M«d & 
Barquisimeto, and was worked for a time, but (bi «■* 
The only mines which are worked are those rt< *J551 
far from San Felipe, at Aroa, which yielded in Br 
1500 cwt. They are at present in the hands of ■ 
company, which sends tne ore to Swansea to to' 
They exported in 1837 about 70,530 lb. of ore. 
lead ore occur, but are not worked. Coal is 
places in the Coast-range, especially in Co*' 
turned to any account. A kind of natron at& 



is not 



rom a small lake on the southern declivity of tne 
in the province of Merida, which ia mixed with » 
At several places petroleum occurs, especially in 
n insula of Araya. Salt is produced to a great 
the salt-works of the peninsulas of Araya and ! 
and in the gulf of Maracaibo. 

Inhabitants and Population. — The population 
of aborigines, of two foreign nations which haw I 
among them, the Spaniards and Africans, and of » 
spring which has resulted from the mixture oftla*' 
nations. According to the old records, it is ev1 **j 
at the time of the arrival of the Spaniards the 
of Venezuela formed above 150 tribes, each speakinf iw» 
dialect, and these numerous idioms belonged to 
at least six different languages. The number out^ f 
tribes still within the territories of the republic »■ 
exceeds forty, the others having disappeared- •: . 
must not be supposed that they liave been destw«-j 
the Spaniards. A large number have intern** 'j 
Spaniards or Africans, or liave so adopted their fl* ^ 
living, that their descendants probably forrn ta* 
the mixed race. This has been especially the c** ^ 
all the tribes which inhabited the mouutaw-raap . 
the table-lands between and south of those bi> l 
for if the Goajiros and Warrows (Guar»in»h 
the western and eastern extremity of the re P u ,rVtti 
cepted, there are no aboriginal tribes north ol tn< ., 
and Apure rivers. In most cases it is quite inpo* 
recognise in the mixed race the orijfiii* 1 * " 



the aborigines; but at several places ^ xc .-}' ^ 
preserved. Among them are chiefly rcuiarsal 1 ^ " _ 
habitants of the declivities of the _Ano\* . "^ii ^ 
features ho much resemble those aborigines » no 111 ' i.^ 
table-lands ofNcw Granada, that it awppe**^ 
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nation of the Muyscos, who before the arrival of the 
.niards had established a regular government there, and 
advanced nearly as far in civilization as the Peruvians 
tie inhabitants of Mexico. 

'lie Indians of pure blood are distinguished by a large 
<J, narrow forehead, lank and long black hair, eyes of 
diiner size, sliarp nose, wide mouth, thick lips, and 
fed face. They are generally copper-coloured, some 
f dark, others almost as fair as Europeans. Their sta- 
■ usually varies between four feet and a half and five 
. though the Caribbeea are from five to six feet high, 
y have little hair on those parts of the body where it 
kvs naturally, but they are not altogether beardless, 
•ir limbs, large and muscular, have the appearance of 
it strength, but they support hard labour with difficulty. 
Me tribes must not be considered so low in civilization 
he savages of Brazil, or those of the northern portion 
»iorth America. There are indeed a few who live oidy 
wild fruits, and the produce of the chase and their 
UBS, and have no fixed habitations. But the greater 
t ol them are acquainted with agriculture, and cultivate 
ton, plantains, yucca, batatas, and even the sugar-cane, 



it least some of these articles. They live in houses, 
\ some trit 
riy naked 



some tribes have substantial 



ey u 
But 



all of them go 



he most populous of these tribes are the Guajiros, who 
abit the peninsula which bears their name, on the 
>t of the gulf of Maracaibo, about 9000 in number ; the 
lttows or Guaraunos, in the delta of the Orinoco, and 
neighbourhood, about 8U00 in number; the Caribbees 
the rivers Cuyooni and Caroni, 2000 in number ; the 
aieas on the banks of the Cuyooni, 1800 in number ; 
Maquiritares, who reside on the eastern banks of the 
noco, above the rapids of Maypures, 3000 in number ; 
Guaharibos and Guaicas, occupyiug both sides of the 
noco. where the river issues from the Parime Moun- 
ts, each consisting of about 1200 individuals; the 
uianos and Etanamoa, living within the Parime Moun- 
a% at some distance from the banks of the Upper Ori- 
co. each composed of about 1500 individuals ; the Piaroas 
\-\z within the same mountains opposite the rapids of 
-trptires and Atures, containing about 2000 individuals ; 
} the Guahibos, who are established on the west side of 
Rio Orinoco, on the rivers Vichada and Meta, compris- 
ibont 1800 individuals. The other tribes are small, 
ew are composed of less than 200 individuals, but the 
!t-r number varies between 200 and 1000. The whole 
ri ^inal population, according to the statement of 
iazri, consists only of 52,415 individuals belonging to 
independent nations, and 14,000 individuals who have 
n subjected to the whites. Codazzi gives the following 
the different constituents of the population : — 



ri'Jt'pendent tribes 
Subjected Indians of pure blood 



415 



. 14,000 

ndians mixed with the other population, 
who have adopted the manners of the other 
inhabitants, but preserve the characteristic 
features of their race .... 155,000 
.Vhites or Creoles, the descendants of Spa- 
niards and foreigners .... 260,000 
Hie mixed race, mulattoea, mestizos, zambos, 

terceroncs, and quarterones . . . 414,151 

Negroes or slaves 49,782 

945,348 

Respecting the slaves, it is to be observed, that the laws 
the republic forbid the importation of slaves; and that 
a law of the republic of Columbia, made in 1821, which 
w ratified by the legislature of Venezuela in 1830, the 
Npnnsj of slaves are to be free, so that in about 30 
urs slavery will be extinct in this country. 
P'Aitical Diviaions and Towns. — After the republic of 
lumbia had been dissolved (1830), that of Venezuela was 
tided into 13 provinces, 88 cantons, and 523 parishes. 
r ohe provinces are on the continent, and the thirteenth 
'he inland of Margarita. 

1 . The Province of Maracaibo comprehends the north- 
ern districts of the republic, extending over the coun- 
' that surrounds (he lake of Maracaibo. Along its 
Ntcm border is the Sierra Perija, and in the southern and 
*1h-tastem distiicts the lower parts of the offsets of the 
* *les and of the hilly region of Coro. The northern dis- 
t$t» lure a dry arid soil of moderate fertility, but this 



part alone is inhabited and cultivated, as the southern dis- 
tricts are covered with immense swamps and forests, and 
generally uninhabited. The articles of commerce which 
are cultivated are cacao, coffee, and cotton, with some 
sugar and indigo, and as articles of food rice, plantains, 
maize, yucca, and some leguminous plants and roots. 
That part of the peninsula of Guajiros which belongs to 
Venezuela constitutes a part of this province, and is inha- 
bited by the Guajiros, and a few smaller tribes subject to 
them. 

The town of Maracaibo is built on the western shores of 
the strait which connects the great lake with the Gulf of 
Maracaibo. It stands on the north shore of a small inlet 
which is about two miles long and nins westward into the 
land. This inlet is the harbour of the town. There are 
some good buildings, but the trreater part of the houses 
are of wood and thatched. The town has a considerable 
trade, as it is the harbour of the provinces of Merida and 
Trujillo, and also of several districts of New Granada, espe- 
cially those surrounding Cucuta, from wliich cacao, coffee, 
honey, sugar, conserves, tobacco, ropes, and some smaller 
articles are brought to Maracaibo, and then exported by 
English, American, Dutch, French, and Danish vessels. By 
the same way these provinces are supplied with European 
articles and with salt. This town has a college and some 
schools, among which is a school of navigation. The in- 
habitants of this region are rather fond of a sea-faring life. 
In 1828 they had 340 small vessels for the transport of 
merchandise, and 1700 boats. A considerable number of 
vessels are built here, the forests on the southern banks of 
the lake supplying abundance of excellent timber. The 
population is 14,000. Altagracia is built on the opposite 
side of the strait, but several miles from the shore. San 
Carlos de Zulia stands not far from the southern extre- 
mity of the lake, on the banks of the river Escalante : 
at this place the merchandise sent from Trujillo, Merida, 
and Cucuta is embarked for Maracaibo. 

2. Tlie Province of Coro extends over the hilly region 
between the lake of Maracaibo on the west and the Golfo 
Triste on the east. The soil of more than one-half of the 
province is very sandy and dry, and can only be used for 
the cultivation of cotton and as pasture-ground for sheep 
and goats ; but the remainder, which is more elevated, has 
a better soil, and yields good crops of coffee, cacao, maize, 
yucca, and plantains, with several leguminous plants 
and roots : sugar is only grown in a few places. In this 
province alone pulque, or the spirituous liquor extracted 
from the maguey Aloe Americana), is made. Along the 
sea-coast, and especially on the peninsula of Paraguana, 
which belongs to this province, great quantities of salt are 
made. 

Coro, the capital, stands on an arid plain, about two miles 
from the sea and 100 feet above its level. Very good 
hammocks are made in this town : the population is 4000. 
It carries on a little trade with the Dutch island of Curacao 
by means of the small harbour called Vela de Coro, which 
is about seven miles from the town. Cumarebo, a small 
place, about three miles from the small harbour of the 
same name, has also some commerce. 

3. The Province of Barquisimeto lies south of Coro and 
extends over the greater part of the Sierra de Nirgua, and 
over the most north-eastern portion of the Andes, includ- 
ing the Paramo de Rosas. It presents a great variety of 
surface and soil, being covered with a succession of valleys, 
and ridges of hills and mountains, and containing several 
extensive level tracts at various elevations above the sea. 
The western districts, or those whose drainage runs to the 
lake of Maracaibo, partake of the dry and arid soil of the 
province of Coro ; the central districts have abundance of 
water, but are well drained, healthy, fertile, and populous ; 
whilst those to the north-east extending to the Golfo Triste 
are covered with high trees, and are exposed to inundations, 
unhealthy, and thinly inhabited. Nearly all the pro- 
ductions of Venezuela srrow in this province ; and in some 
elevated districts excellent wheat is raised. The copper- 
mines of Aroa are situated near the boundary-line of Coro. 
The articles of commerce, cacao, coffee, hides, sugar, and 
indigo, are sent to Puerto Cabello or to Caracas, whence 
they are exported; but the towns of this province have a 
considerable commerce with Barinas, which province they 
supply with salt, flour, vegetables, fruits, and some of the 
articles manufactured in this province, and receive hides, 
cattle and other livestock, cheese, jerked beef, and tal 
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low. This province has numerous tanneries, and much 
coarse cotton-cloth is made. 

Barquisimcto, the capital, has recovered from the effect* 
of the earthquake and war [Barquhimeto, vol. iii.,p.492], 
and has again a population of 12,000 individuals. Tocuyo 
is situated in an elevated valley in that part of the province 
which is best adapted for the cultivation of wheat: it is 
well built. The inhabitants, consisting of about 10,000 
individuals, arc enteqmsing and industrious: they make 
cotton and woollen stuff's, oind tan leather, of which they 
make boots, shoes, and leathern girdles, which go to the 

Elains. Great quantities of salt from Coro are sent to 
arinas and its neighbourhood. In this town are a college 
and some elementary schools. Carora, which has 4000 in- 
habitants, is situated in the dry portion of the province, 
and has some manufactures of cotton stuffs, and several 
tanneries. San Felipe, in the wet region of the country, is 
well built : the population is stated to be 7000. In its 
neighbourhood are the copper-mines of Aroa. 

4. The Province of Trujillo lies between Barquisimeto 
and Merida, and extends over both declivities of the Andes 
from the Paramo dc Rosas to the vicinity of Merida, but 
the greater portion of it lies on the north-west descent of the 
range, the drainage of which runs to the lake of Maracaibo. 
The most elevated part is occupied by several Paramos, 
but on their declivities arc fine well-wooded valleys, and 
between them several plains descending in gentle slopes, 
covered with fine pasture-grounds. The lowest portion of 
the province lies within theTicrras Calidas, and in this tract 
the valleys are wider and of great fertility. The principal 
articles of agriculture are cacao, coffee, indigo, sugar, 
wheat, barley, cotton, maize, plantains, potatoes, yucca, 
and several kinds of leguminous plants. The commer- 
cial oroducts (cacao, coffee, conserves, and sugar) are sent 
to Maracaibo by way of Zulia. 

Trujillo, the capital, is built on a slope between two 
ranges of high mountains, and is 2744 feet above the 
sea-level. In its vicinity much wheat is grown. Many 
worsted stuffs are made in this town, and also conserves and 
cheese. There are a college and several elementary schools. 
The population is 4000. The great road from Caracas and Bar- 
quisimeto to Merida and New Granada traverses this place. 

5. The Province of Mrrida comprehends the remainder 
of the Andes, extending to the boundary of New Granada, 
oo#both declivities of the range. Within its territories is 
the Sierra Nevada de Merida, the only summit of the 
Andes within Venezuela which rises above the snow-line. 
In soil and productions it resembles Trujillo. In some 
part* tobacco is cultivated on an extensive scale. Its com- 
mercial products, cacao, coffee, sugar, indigo, and cotton, 
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go Jto Maracaibo by way^ of Zulia. Corn and flour are sent 
in New Granada. 



to Barlnas and Apure. It has some commerce with Cucuta 



Merida, the capita], is built on a plain, or rather table- 
land, 10 miles long and 3 miles wide, which on one side 
joins the range of mountains, and on the other sides is en- 
compassed by deep valleys. It is 5518 feet above the sea- 
level, and on the south of the town is the Sierra Nevada. 
The coffee grown in the vicinity is of excellent quality. 
Several kinds of woollen and cotton stufrs are made, and 
some are said to be equal to those of Europe, especially the 
carpets. There is a seminar}' for the education of priests, 
a college, and several schools: the population is (iOOO. 
The small town of Grita, also situated within the range of 
the Andes, stands on a small table-land not far from 
the boundary-line of New Granada. It is tolerably well 
built, and is traversed by the road leading from Merida to 
Pamplona in New Granada. 

G. The Province of Marinas (Varinas) extends along the 
south-eastern base of the Andes, in all their extent from 
the banks of the river Cogcdes on the north to the Uri- 
bante and Sara re on the south, and occupies the whole 
country between the rivers Apure and Portuguesa. The 
lower part of the declivity of the Andes is included within 
its territories ; but this tract is nearly uninhabited, wiUi 
the exception of a few narrow valleys. At the base of the 
mountains begins the sloping plain which descends to the 
south-east, and is known by the name of the Plains of 
Barinas. At the base of the mountains it is from 000 to 
800 feet above the sea-level, but near the confluence of 
the Apure and Portuguesa probably less than 300 feet. 
The soil is very fertile, and either adapted to cultivation or 
to pasture ; and its productions are so various, that the 



list comprehends nearly all the objects eultivaW iaVf» 
ruela in the Tierras Calidas. The commerce «f t!m 
vince with the adjacent countries is very coi 
all its products And there a ready tale, as il 
and leguminous vegetables are in great demand raTi 
and Merida, its live-stock, hides, and chc«s« is &W* 
meto, and all kinds of grain and leguminous «cpw«g 
Apure. The articles of foreign commerce are— hid*, 
cacao, cotton, and sugar, but chiefly tobacco: tbet 
to Angostura by the numerous navigable nW« 
drain the plains. It has also some eonimer 
Cabello and Caracas, to which places it 
cacao, asses, pigs, and cattle. 

Most of the towns of this province are Unit m 
base of the Andes. The capital is Varikas. TV 
of Guanare, Ospinos, and A mure, north of Vara* 
Pedraza, south of it, contain^ respectively s popaii 
between 2000 and 4000 persons. Nutrias is in to s 
of the plains, not far from the banks of the Apia nil 
the depot of the agricultural produce of the neighfecmsj 
especially the cattle. 

7. The Province of Carabobo has taken itiMnsz 
the place where the battle was fought by wbk4»s> 
pendence of the northern countries of South Aan« 
established. This province extends from ttieihssct 
Caribbean Sea southward across the coast-rue it 
banks of the Rio Portuguesa, and comprehends i«t» 
tain-ridges, the greatest part of the Vales of Awse 
closed by them, and the table-lands which liemuNt 
southern ridge of the coast-range. Along the wi it tusi 
from Punta Aroa on the east to the banks of »• 
Yaracui, which divides it from Coro, and lhllsufc!* 
nermost angle of the Golfo Triste. It compr*irr.>i. 
best cultivated and most populous portion of \k 
the Vales of Aragua, where wheat grows ty uV 
plantains and the sugar-cane. Its product* irt u 
as those of any other portion of the republic 
not rise above the temperate zone. It produce 
great quantities of coffee, cacao, indigo, u*«m <• 
and cotton, most of which articles go toiUjwrtrwft 
Cabello, whence they are exported to the we* 
North America, and Europe. 

Valencia, the capital of this province. f<andi*J t ** 
near the opening of a valley which extend* terf* 
offsets of the north ridge of the coast-rone*. ^ 
miles from the west bank of the lake of Vskrt- 
position is important for commerce, as all the 
the provinces of Barinas and Barquisimeto [»»» ' 
town to Puerto-Cabello. It has some good ' 
for education, as a college, a gram mar-school, m ( 
elementary schools. The town is well built «» « 
10,000 inhabitant!. The best harbour of the M 
Puerto Cabello,- belongs to this province. To* h 
of Ocumare, east of Puerto Cabello, i» f°°d 
vessels. The town of Nirgua is built on a small F 
feet above the sea-level, and enclosed by moun^ 
has 3000 inhabitants. In that tract of elewle- 
between the southern ridge of the coast-rant** 
Galera dc San Carlos is the town of Pao. g 
some importance from being built on one of 
frequented roads from the cattle-plains to the 
Aragua and to Puerto Cabello. M , 

8. The Province of Gurdctu has an area of »W > 
miles, which exceeds the extent of South <-*;-« 
North America, and nearly by one-third 'haW - ' 
or Ireland. It extends along'the coast betwees ' ( 
Aroa on the west and the mouth of the Rio , ,? 
hence it stretches southward to the bankiof then ■ 
tuguesa, Apure, and Orinoco. Its eastern 

I marked by the course of the Kio Suala, an 

Orinoco and that of the Rio Unare. Within its » ' 
j the eastern portions of both ridges of the 
1 eastern part of the Vales of Aragua, the valley * , 
Tui, and a large part of the table-land* and k* 1 ^ 
tending from the coast-range to the Kio °^t^ ft 
is only good in the Vales of Aragua and the > . ^ 
Tui : the remainder is of indifferent fertility- 
nil the articles which grow in the hot zone.sjw J mli 
belong to the temperate 
a few places. The articles 
coffee, cacao, sugar, tobacco, 
tobacco, and cotton. . ^ 

Caracas, the capital, contains, according » 



vin the hot zone, aw - (l , 
zone, as wheat. " h ^S* 
N cultivated for e*P^% 
icco, and in K» ffl * 1" 
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Jimt, about 35,000 inhabitants. [Caracas.] The har- 
f of Caracas is La Guaira, or Guayra, which is distant 
i it in a straight line only six miles, but by the road 

• the mountains about 13 miles. It is built on a nar- 
and uneven plain between two huge masses of rock, 
at the back of the town the mountains rise almost 

-< udicularh . The town is rather well built and con- 
» tKMJO inhabitanta. But it has only an open roadstead, 
. luch the vessels are exposed to the winds and the 
I of the sea, and the anchoring-ground is not good, 
climate is exceedingly hot, and it is considered very 
jaltliy, but without reason. South-cast of Cape Codera 
ie small harbour of Higuerote. In the Vales of Aragua 
three considerable places, La Victoria, Turmero, and 
*cai, each of which contains a population of between 
) and HUOO individuals. La Victoria is advantageously 
Ued far the commerce with the great plains ; for to the 
h of the town the southern ridge of the coast-range 
ents a great depression, through which the road leads 
tie town of Cora, which is built at the southern opening 
he depression. In the southern plaius is the town of 
ibaxo, a thriving place. 
The Province qf Barcelona lies east of Caracas, from 
■■> it is divided by the rivers Suata and Unnre, and ex- 

* from the shores of the Caribbean Sea to the banks of 
Orinoco. Along the coast it occupies the tract be- 
a the mouth of the Unare and Punta Conoma, which 
opposite the islands Arapos, and along the Onnoco the 
dry between the mouth of the Suata and the Kio de los 
m. The interior of the country is occupied by arid 
e-landb, especially the Mesa de Guanipa, and their 
Mirations extend southward to the xicinity of the banks 
e Orinoco. The tracts between these offsets are fit 
ultivatjon ; the Mesas themselves can only be used as 
ure-ground for some months in the year. The low 
j north of the Mesas is a grassy savanna, which is 
only fit for pasture. Most of the productions of the 
.d eone are cultivated, but not to any great extent. 
m cacao, coffee, cotton, tobacco, and cocoa-nuts are 
wn tor exportation. 

tarcelona, the capital, has at present only GOOD inhabit- 
«, as the produce of the cattle-plains, which was for- 
tr brought to this town, now goes to Angostura. 
•CXI.ONA.] In the interior is the town of Aragua, 
h derives some importance from the circumstance that 
ly all the roads across the table-lands unite at this place. 
. Province of Cmnami occupies the north-east 
»on of the republic, and extends southward to the 
oeo, whose course makes its boundary to the point 
re the river begins to divide into different arms. From 
place the line follows the course of that branch of the 
r which is called Mamo, and which falls into the Gulf 
*iria under the name of Boca Vagre. Nearly the 
Ir of the Bergantin Mountains lie within its terri- 
s, the high Mesa de Urica and some lower ones, and 
the fine tract of country which forms the slope from 
base of the table-lands to the shores of the Gulf of 
a. All tropical products are cultivated, but though 
< parts of the interior rise to nearly 200O feet, the pro- 
tioas of the temperate zone do not succeed ; wheat at 
*i<> not grown. To a soil fertile in most parts this pro- 
ci» unites the advantage of an extensive coast-line, and 
the neighbourhood of foreign settlements ; and it is im- 
nne rapidly. Its articles of commerce are exported 
n five ports, Cumana, Cardpano, Giiiria, Rio Caribe, 
I Maturin. 

'dinar* has only 8000 inhabitants. [Cumana.] Card- 
o is on a small island in a small bay on the north coast 
'he peninsula of Araya : it has some commerce with 
nada and Barbadoes. The population is under 2000. 
ma and Rio Caribe, two small ports situated in the 
rt western recess of the Gulf of Paria, export their pro- 
* to Trinidad. Maturin is a considerable place on the 
'lis of the Rio Guarapiche, which falls into the Gulf of 
"ia. The river is navigable at the town for barges, 
I for larger vessels at the Cafio Colorado, about 27 
lower down in a straight line. Being surrounded 
h a country well adapted for pasture, the town exports 
Trinidad a great number of cattle, horses, and mules, 
i 1 Tht Province of Guayana, the largest of the republic, 
uprthends the whole country south and cast of the 
and, of the territories west of that river, all the 
south of the Rio Meta. The countries drained by 



the Caaiquiare and Rio Negro and their affluents are also 

included in this province, as well as the whole delta of the 
Orinoco. Though all the tropical products are cultivated 
in most places with success, it contributes little to com- 
merce, as the agricultural establishments of the whites are 
limited to a few tracts on the Orinoco and to the table- 
land of Upata. For though the aboriginal tribes cultivate 
some plants, they grow only what is required lor their own 
consumption, and these tribes are in possession of nearly 
the whole country. All the commerce of this province is 
concentrated in the town of Guayana, or Angi>stura [A.\- 
corrraO, the population of which is stated not to exceed 
4000. Upata is a small town on the table-land of the 
same name. 

12. The Province of Apure derives its name from the 
river which runs along its northern boundary, and extends 
southward to the batiks of the Rio Meta. A very small 
portion of this province is fit for cultivation : maize, rice, 
and some leguminous plants and roots are grown : but 
as the pastures are abundant all the year, a great number 
of cattle, horses, mules, and aAses'feed on the plains; 
and the animals are exported in considerable numbers to 
all the neighbouring countries, especially to Angostura, 
The capital is Achaguas, which has a population of about 
2000. San Fernando de Apure is somewhat smaller, and 
has some commerce with Bartnas and with Angostura. 

13. The ht and >f Margarita constitutes one of the pro- 
vinces of the republic. It is in the Caribbean Sea, 
opposite the peninsula of Araya, between 10" 50' and 11* 
W N. lat. and 63" SO* and 04° 30' W. long. It is some- 
what more than 40 miles long from west to east, and 
nearly 20 miles wide in the widest part, Tliis island con- 
sists of two large masses of rock, and a narrow isthmus 
which unites them. The eastern mass is called Cerro de 
Copei, and its summit is 3240 feet above the sea-level ; 
the summit of the western mass, Ccrro del Macanao, is 
4573 feet high. The isthmus which unites these manses 
is nearly ten miles long, ahd in the narrowest place only 
60 yards wide, but generally 180 yards. In the lowest 
part it is only between three and four yards above the sea- 
level, but there occur some small sand-hills on it. From 
the eastern mass of rocks a narrow tongue of land runs 
parallel to the isthmus, and the lagnne formed by them, 
called Laguna Arestinga, is ten miles long, but only 
two wide. It is shallow and salt. The eastern mountain- 
mass is very much broken, and contains several summits, 
and between them small vallcvs. In these valleys and 
only on some of the slopes cultivable tracts are found. 
The western mountain is a nearly unbroken mass of rock, 
which supplies scanty pasture for a few goats. On this 
island coffee, sugar, maize, yucca, plantains, cocoa-nut 
palms, other fruits, and several kinds of roots and legumi- 
nous plants are grown, and a little cacao ; but hardly 
any ol these products supply articles of commerce : the 
exports consist of turtles, fowl, fish, and salt. 

Asuncion, the capital, is built in a narrow valley, which 
is well cultivated. It contains about 3000 inhabitants. 
The port is Fampalar, which is about six miles from it on 
the south-eastern shore of the eastern peninsula. On the 
northern shore, not far from the place where the isthmus 
begins, is the small harbour of Juan Griego. 

The following table, taken from Codazzi, shows the ex- 
tent and the absolute and relative population of the pro- 
vinces, and the number of slaves. The calculation was 
made on computations of the years 1837 and 1838. 
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the vii of the autient government, and contains the halls 
of the various councils of the administration. The hall of 
the Senate, or Pregudi, is still in the same state in which it 
was before the full of Venice ; that of the Council of Ten 
has been made into a gallery of painting*. The vast hall 
in wliich the Great Council used to assemble is now the 
repository of the library of St. Mark. All these apart- 
ments are adorned wilfi numerous paintings by Titian, 
Tintoretto, Paul Veronese, and other masters of the Ve- 
netian school, which commemorate the great events in 
the history of the republic. The series of the portraits of 
the doges has two omissions in it : that of Marino Fa- 
liero, whose place is tilled up by the inscription, on a 
black ground, 'Hie est locus Marini Falieri, decapi- 
tati pro criiuiuibus ;' the other is that of the last doge, 
Manin, who survived the fall of the republic. The library 
of St. Mark contains 65,000 volumes, and about 5000 
MSS. Petrarch gave some MSS. to Venice, though not 
his own libiary, as has been said ; but Cardinal Bcssarion 
was the principal contributor to the libiary of St. Mark. 
The French traveller Valery visited the ' piombi,' or state 
prisons of Venice, in the attics of the ducal palace, which 
had been already described by Casanova, who was for 
some time an inmate of them, and which he says are not 
worse than most prisons are, and also the ' pozzi,' or dun- 
geons, which had been once used as state prisons in the 
middle ages. The pozzi are on the ground-floor of the 
ducal palace, and not under the neighbouring canal, as it 
has been stated. They are damp and dismal ; but Valery 
observes that ill our own times some of Napoleon's state 
prisons, especially that of the Castle of Joux in the Jura 
mountains, in which the negro Toussaint l'Ouvcrture died, 
and where the Marquis de Riviere was long imprisoned, 
were no better than the famous * pozzi ' of dd Venice, 
l / i^agfx Lit/enures rti Mail'-, b. vi., oh. G.) 

The piazzetta. or lesser square of St. Mark, whicn is open 
on one side to the sea, has two handsome pillars of granite 
brought from Greece in the twelfth century. Upon one is 
the winced lion, ot brass, the antient emblem of the re- 
public, kuown by the name of the Lion of St. Mark, and 
upon the other is a statue of St. Theodore, a patron saint of 
the republic. 

Among the many remarkable churches of Venice, be- 
sides St. Mark, for whose description we must refer to 
the guide-books, the following deserve especial mention:— 
1, S. Giorgio Maggiore, constructed by Palladio [Palladio, 
Andrea]. It has the sepulchral monument of the Doge 
Dotnenico Michieli, the conqueror of Jaffa, Tyre, and As- 
calon, he who afterwards, being attacked by the" Byzantines, 
sailed with his fleet through the Archipelago and ravaged 
many of the islands, so as to deserve the title of 4 Terror 
Graseorum,' which is on his epitaph. 2, II Redentore, also 
by Palladio, one of the handsomest churches in Venice, 
situated on the island of La Giudecca, is, like most other 
Venetian churches, rich in paintings. 3, S. Giovanni e 
Paolo, the Westminster Abbey of Venice, has numerous and 
splendid monuments of doges, senators, commanders, and 
other illustrious men. Those of three doges of the Moce- 
nigo family ; of the Doge Vendramini, a ' new man,' made 
a patrician in consequence of his services in the war of 
Chioggia; of Alvi»e Michieli, who died in 1381), whilst 
speaking in the senate ; of Nicola Orsini, count of Peti- 
gliano, captain-general of the army of the republic ; of the 
gallant and unfortunate Bragadino, the defender of Fama- 
gosta, who was barbarously put to death by the Turks; and 
of the Admiral Carlo Zeno, the saviour of Venice from the 
Genoese, are most deserving of notice. The church is also 
adorned with paintings, some of which are historical. Un 
the square by the side of the church is the monument of 
Bartolomeo Colleoni of Bergamo, a celebrated general of 
the middle ages, with his equestrian statue. A bust of 
Titian above the door of the vestry-room is the only monu- 
ment to the memory of that great master. 4, I Frfiri, 
a splendid church with numerous monuments, among 
others that of Canova raised by subscription, and several 
good paintings. In the suppressed convent of the Frari 
are deposited the archives of the old republic, which were 
taken to Paris and have been since restored. Many of 
these documents, which had been closed to the public 
before, were used by DtCtt tot the compilation of his 
4 History ot Venice.' They liil a gn at many rooms of 
the convent. Those belonging to the Council of Ten were 
partly destroyed by a fire iu 150l>; and of those of the 



State Inquisitors only fragments remain, a put y.| 
been destroyed by themselves from state pouty. u*i 
rest being dispersed or mislaid at the tall sf tht itw 
Darn has been led into error by some pretend i 
tutes of the State Inquisition of Venice, winch he irj. 
the National Library at Pans, and which art o « p 
rally considered apocryphal. , Valery, 1 nftig't * 
vi. 4.) Valery saw io trie archives a copy of tht to, 
description of the Venetian states, compiled br ti- 
the senate. ' Anagrafe dello Stato delta Repsbbja n 
was printed but not publiahcd in 1770, in 5 vols. U.; 
seven copies being worked oft' for the use of tfx.i* 
meat. He was also shown the autographs ot th* «•* 
tions of Fra Paolo Sarpi, theologian of thertpu»*i 
controversies with the court of Rome, and the ccrw* 
ence of Villetard, French secretary of legsaeo v U 
at the fall of the republic, who was instrumental a s\ 
ing the revolution, thinking all the time that bt roil 
ing to restore Venice to its original indepeaku i 
he was undeceived by Bonaparte's famous letter as) 
lie told him that the Venetians were not fit for tan 
The banks of the Canal Grande are lined wadsj 
marble mansions of the nobility, whose hutonua 
names have in many instances outlived the :*m 
their former possessors. Some of them are useik jw 
mcnt offices, others are let to foreign consulia« 
strangers. Some, such as the palaces GiuttiButfe 
Barbarigo, Ghmani, Michieli, Contarini, Icjsj 
Maufrini, still possess valuable paintings «° 
turcs, especially the last named, which hat i ft 
lery, containing among others the paintinc of * < 
portraits by Giorgione, which Byron in his • bVfw s) 
highly extolled. Count Licognara, assisted by turt 
bers of the Academy of the Fine Arts, has fv.' «s, 
splendid work, ' Le Fabbriche piu copicut a 
which will perpetuate the memory of the pest s** 
of that city when most of them shall hare crenel 
dust. Another Venetian, Cicogna, has f»l>»^*^ , 
inscriptions of Venice, ' Le Inscrizioni Veneiw* 
e illustrate,' 3 vols. 4to., Venice, 1834. lastly, i^* 
lady, Michieli, has collected the memorials twl fc*fs, 
of the old festivals, ceremonies, and pageants 
tians, from the oldest times of their lust ory, and* £ 
a very interesting account of them—' Onem m 
Vencziane,' 6 vols. 12mo., Milan, 1829. Tht*^J 
the Fine Arts, of which the patriotic tScoga** m] 
originator, has been the means of saving m 1 -" ^ 

{iieees of the Venetian school, which otherwi* * i »^'J 
>een lost to Venice. Many of them belong < r _* J 
pressed monasteries : others were restored fiwn 
1815 ! 



some, such as the famous Assumption N * 
were discovered in a comer of a church, whrr* 
forgotten, covered with dust and filth. A r*^* 
Gentile Bellini represents a procession passine'j 1 '"- 
square of St. Mark in the fifteenth century. m\h <<> 
tumes and localities of that age. Ttie Slave m'"* 
by St. Mark is a master-piece of Tintoretlo. Tr>"* t 
has altogether about 400 paintings, beside* nw^ h ( 
Elgin and /Kgina marbles, a model of the ■ \ 
Theseus conquering the Centaur, bv Canovs, * 
Volksgarten at Vienna, and a collection of on^ ; 
ing* of Leonardo da Vinci. Michel Angelo, and ^- 
The Arsenal or dockyard of Venice, begun w i- ? 
brated in the verse of Dante {Inferno, canto - ' 
main instrument of the power of the republic <_■* 
sad monument of its former greatness and prw<* ] 
Formerly it employed 16,000 workmen, a nuw » rf 
was reduced in the last century to 1W0; lt ""P/ * 
about 1000 workmen, of whom one-half are «*"' t '.. i 
arsenal is situated at the eastern extremity of ' ft * rf . ] . l< 
surrounded by a high wall, and occupies an area 4 
three milesin circumference. When the AhW^-i 
it (1761-2 \ there were about forty ships of V.* 
twelve were three-deckers, in the docks ready 1 * 
dependent of the fleet stationed in the AM*' . ^ 
Corfu ; arms for 150,000 men, 2500piece* of br T > 
besides 1500 iron cannon, and vast stores ^.rZ^y' 
meat, and other provisions for sea ; cable*. , ^ 
ship-building, brought from the forests of l« n » » - ;> .r 
tia, and all other appurtenances to Rich * n J^Tiff 

The arsenal of Venice is now the ^.'tjht-^ ,T 
Austrian navy, whicti consists of three ships -0 
ordinary, eight frigates, and about twelve » nBW 
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mors. The expense of the navy is about 3,200,000 
h annually. A naval college with thirty boarders is 
lished at Venice. A body of artillery 330 strong, and 
talion of marine infantry 1200 strong, are attached to 
?rvice> of the navy. The arsenal contains a number 
•cks and basins, foundries for cannon, forces, a rope- 
above 1000 feet lone, a vast timber-yard, and an 
■wry with arms for 10,000 or 12,000 men. The armour 
en'ri IV. of France, given by him to his ally Venice, 
mpanied by a letter which he wrote to the senate, is 
u-ved in the arsenal ; but his sword which he wore at 
disappeared in 1797. (Val*ry, Voyage* en Italie.) 
e is also a monument in relief to the memory of 
?lo hi in i. great admiral of Venice, who died in 1702, 
was the last who caused the Venetian flag to be 
cted in the Mediterranean. Emo, unlike many other 
eians of latter times, was a real patriot. When a 
n dispersed his fleet and sunk several of his ships in 
Egean Sea, he wrote to the senate offering his private 
jerty ' to repair part of the l»*s which the republic had 
This monument to Emo was one of the first 
The artist had made no bargain as to 
enumeration ; but the senate, after the completion of 
work, settled upon him an annual pension of 100 

• s lor life, besides giving him a gold medal of 100 
ins value. The pension was suspended at the fall 
he republic, but was afterwards continued by the 
rian government. At the land entrance of the 
nal. which i< a gate adorned with several statues, are 
marble lions, brought from Athens by Morosini in the 
•r part of the seventeenth century, 
eniee has several theatres; that of la Penice is one of 
argest in Italy. The Venetians arc as fond of music as 
: and the songs in their dialect, set to music by native 
posers, are very pretty. The Carnival at Venice is still 

!<mg : but masks are not used now except by the 
:r orders. The people are naturally lively and light- 
lied : their festivals and public rejoicings, however 
<y, are unattended by quarrels or disorderly conduct. 
:- educated classes have a social affability and ease of 
nam which are very fascinating. 
ePAce has a eytnruuium, a lyceum for scientific instruc- 
. a patriarchal seminary for clerical students, two coi- 

* for female education under the direction of nuns, an 
-nsun of Sciences and literature, and the Academy of 
Fine Arts already mentioned. Besides the library of 
dark or Marciana. there are libraries belonging to the 
rent eolteges and academies, as well as to several 
en's and palaces of the nobility. The printing-press 
enure, though not so flourishing as it was in the time 
he Aldi, is still active, especially the printing esta- 
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blishment of Alvisopoli, which has published many useful 
works of late years. 

The charitable institutions are numerous, hut not more 
so than what is absolutely required by the decayed con- 
dition of Venice. When the French evacuated the town 
in 1K14, nearly one-half of the population was in want of 
charitable assistance. The misery was frightful. The 
violent subversion of the old government, the anarchy 
which followed the transition from the condition of the 
head of a powerful state to that of a mere provincial 
town, the loss of private property-in consequence of the 
revolutions in Europe, the consequent ruin of most of the 
patrician families, many of which depended upon their 
official employment and emoluments — all this was followed 
by Napoleon's Continental System, which annihilated the 
maritime trade of Venice. Napoleon, in a visit which he 
made to Venice in 1807, gave orders for the relief of the 
suffering population, but they proved insufficient ; and 
some of them, dictated in his usual hurry, were never exe- 
cuted. The Austrian administration since the restoration 
has applied gradually, but effectually, to alleviate the dis- 
tress of Venice. Pecuniary assistance from the treasury of 
the kingdom, a better administration of the communal 
revenue, a great diminution of local taxation, the esta- 
blishment of a free port, and important public works un- 
dertaken at the expense of the government, have in 
great measure answered the intended purpose. Fifty-three 
millions of livrcs have been spent since the restoration by 
the treasury of the Austrian administration of the Iamu- 
bardo-Venctian kingdom for the relief of the city of 
Venice. ( Semplice I 'erita njipotta aJie Mpnzognr di blnrico 
Misley, Paris, 1834.) The mercantile shipping of Venice 
has assumed a new activity ; it now trades all over the 
Mediterranean. Venice with Chioggia have alrout 120 
large merchant-vessels and above 700 coasting-vessels. 
The number of vessels whicn enter the port of Venice 
yearly is between 1200 and 1300. including small craft. 
(Sernstori. Siatittica ; Quadri, Prv*peilo Siuttsttco.) 

Venice is necessarily a decayed city, and no change of 
government could restore it to its former prosperity. The 
continental provinces may have improved since the fall of 
the republic, and may improve still more, but Venice itself 
has sustained a Iosh which is irreparable.- Its decay Mas 
for a time gradual ; it resulted from many causes, one of 
which was the stream of commerce running into other 
channels. But the final blow was given In Bonaparte, 
with whose name the history of the catastrophe of V enice 
will remain for ever associated. • Venice,* observes 
Valfry, ' began with Attila and it ended with Bonaparte ; 
the terror of two conquerors produced its origin and its 
fall.* 
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Begun 1148 
1240—1430 

l:»th century. 
14th century. 

1350 

1 3th century. 



About l loo 

About 1400 
1484 



1457 



Artist* from Constantinople 

B. Buono, finished 

Niccolo da Pisa ? 

Calendatio, &c. 

• ♦ • • 
Unknown 



Pi«ano, Andr. 
Unknown 

Unknown 
Lombardo, Pietro 

• . • 



Lombardo, Martino 



Hi-mirks. 



Style Byzantine. Grotesque in design, but 
rich in materials and details. Numerous 
domes of uncouth form. 

A square tower, 32ft feet high. The loggia 
on one side below, by Sunsovino. 

The oldest and largest church after St. 
Mark's: :*00 feci in length; a great 
many splendid monuments. 

Tedesc'o-Gotico, or Pointed style. 

A singular structure, of Saracenic cha- 
racter. 

The facade an interesting example of Te- 
dosco-Gotico. Campanile. 175 feet high. 

Facade never completed, but what is exe- 
cuted is extraordinarily rich and pic- 
turesque. 

The portal by Pisano. 1460. 

This and the Foscari the two finest speci- 
mens of their class of this period. 

A. fine specimen of the cinquccento or 

mixed style. 
Of snme character as preceding, but less 

elegant ; arrangement tf windows in 

basement singular;. 
Parade lofty and rich, in a mixed style of 

Lombardic and cinque-cento. 
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Data. 


Arclulrc-t. 


Scuola di S. Marco . • 
Palazzo Coutarini 4 S. Luca . 
Capella Emiliana, 8. Michele 

di Murano. 
Procuratie Veccliic . . 


1485 

• • 

1530 
1500 


Lombardo, Martino 

Lombardo? 
Bergamasco, Gugl. 

B. Buono 


San Sal vat ore . 

Palazzo Trevisano 
Scuola di S. Hocco 

Palazzo Contarini u S. Samuele 
Palazzo de' Catnerlinghi 
Oastel S. Andrea al Lido 


1500—1534 

1530 
Begun 1517 

About 1504 

1525 
1541—1571 


lombardo, Tullio ; Sanso- 
vino, Scamozzi. 
Bergamasco, Gugl. 
B. Buono, and Sante Lom- 
bardo. 
Lombardo ? 
Bergamasco 
Sanmicheli 


Palazzo Griinani a San Luca . 


• • 


Sanmicheli 


Palazzo Grimani k 9. Maria 

Formosa. 
Palazzo Cornaro a S. Polo . 


• • 

• • 


Sanmicheli ? 
Sanmicheli 


Palazzo Manin . • 


• • 


Sansovino 


Palazzo Cornaro a S. Maurizio 


1533 


Sansovino 


San Francesco dclla Vigna . 


1534 


Sansovino 


Zecca, or Mint . • 
Biblioteca Vecchia . 
o. vjiorgiu uc vii vi i • • 


1535 
1530 
1532 


Sansovino 
Sansovino, tin. by Scamozzi 


Fabbriche Nuove di Rialto . 


1555 


Sansovino 


La Carita .... 


1501 


Palladio 


II Redentorc 


1576 


Palladio 


S. Giorgio Maggiore . 


155G— 1579 


Palladio 


l rocuraue iNUO\e . • 
Publiche Piigioni . 


158 J 


ocamozzi, <v.c. 
Da Ponte 


The Uialto . 

Palazzo Balbi . . . 

S. Nicolo de'Tolentini . 


1589—1591 
1582 
1595 


Da Ponte 
Viltoria, A. 
Scamozzi 


Palazzo Rataggia. . . 
Santl Maria della Salute 


1G30 


Longhena, Bald. 
Longhena, Bald. 


Palazzo Pcsaro . . 


♦ ■ 


Longhena 


Palazzo Kezzonico . • 
La Dogana, Custom-house . 
San Eustachio, or 8. Stac. 
SS. Simeone c Giuda . 


1082 
1709 
1718 


Longhena 
Bennoni, Gins. 

Scalfarotto, Giov. 


Palazzo Corner della Regina . 


1724 


Rossi, D. 


Church of the Jesuits . • 
La Maddalena . ■ • 


1728 

• • 


Rossi, D. 
Temanza, T. 


San Toma . 
Teatro Fenice 

Public Gardens, Buildings, &c 
Fabbhca Nuova . . . 


1742 
1789 
1810 
1814 


Bognolo, Fr. 
Sclva, (liannantonio 
Selva, G. 
Soli, Giuseppe 



\n hexagonal plan, with 
Interna) diameter 28 feet 
North side of Piazza di S. i 
tiers of arcades ; the two i 
two arches over each of iboie it I 
A large church, on plan of a \ 
cross, or with three transepts, 
A lofty and extensive facade. 
A picturesque example m a i 



Very rich architecture. 

line specimen of rusticated i 
very rich Doric entablature. 
Now the Post-office. A nobie J 
three orders, all Corinthian; ( 
one with fluted pilasters, andi 
sub-order. 



Basement bold and good ; 
gre in style, and cut up 
windows. 
Restored by Selva, eight 

Three orders. 
Two orders ; Ionic and Corn 
columns, on a noble rustic 
The facade by Palladio, and. Iibl 
Giorgio and Rcdentore, wita r 
order, flanked by a smaller < 
pediments. 

Remarkably rich in details. 
The first order, or lower part dl 

good, but the rest heavy. 
Two orders, Doric and Ionic, 
cated arcade of 25 arches. 
A much-admired work of 
chiefly remarkable for the i 
ter. Converted into Acaih' 
Pinacoteca, 1827. lntenoc 
and improved by Lazzan. 
Facade Composite, with a lesstr' 

order. Fine interior. 
Facade Composite, with a lc*« rt 

order. Fine interior. 
South side of St. Mark's Pi«»- 
A Doric order, with a mngl* 

dows, on a rusticated baserorn 1 - 
A single arch, 98 feet span. 

The portico (Corinthian. he" 

style) added by Andrea T 

century. 
Singular facade. 
A magnificent octagonal nva* 

large cupola, but with mucli«« 
A very stately facade ; rich and v 

basement, and two order*, 

Composite. 
Of similar character. 

Facade added by D. Rossi- 
A very large dome. A prow* 1 * 
portico, four columns, »»* 
coupled with pilaster }»tn. , 
A rich facade, in style of 0» • 
Pesaro. 

Exterior poor and tame. M'™*^ 
with low coffered dome, 30 ,fn 

meter. 

Burnt 1835, since rebuilt. 

A handsome line or buildinc 
west end of St. Marks Pi*» 
nuation of the Procuraue .w 1 
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ong the islands in the neighbourhood of Venice the 
in .*V r de ^ em! . notice : ~ Ml "-ano, about a mile to the 
ot Venice, is a town of about 0000 inhabitants, and 
Danuiactoncj of glass and plate-glass, which were 
ol greater importance than tliey are now ; and also 
ck pearls and beads called ' conterie,' which are ex- 
i in considerable quantities. The remains of Fra 
Sarpi were transferred from the church of the Ser- 
I here they lay forgotten, to (hat of S. Michele in 
no « few ye*" ago, and a marble tomb with an in- 
jon was raised to him at the expense of the com- 
ly of Venice. Morelli, the late learned librarian of 
ark, is buried in the same church, which is remark- 
far its ornaments. The church of S. Donato, called 
rno di Murano, is of Byzantine architecture of the 



th century, with mosaics and columns of Greek 
le. Tlie church of St. Peter and Paul is rich with 
mgs. 2, Torcello, farther distant to the north-east, 
markablc for its antient and splendid church, built 
1008, by the bishop Orseolo, and is covered with 
'V*' .^L nti ™ with marble, a testimonial of the 
tii ol Venice in that remote age. The neighbouring 
h of Santa Fosca, of the ninth centuiy, is built with 
in* of structures of the Roman times. These islands 
peopled by the fugitive inhabitants of the neigh- 
riR towns of Altinuiu and Julia Concordia, on the 
land . which were devastated by the northern barba- 
. Martial (iv. 85) speaks of the shores of Altinum as 
UnX »n his time those of Baiie in attractions. 3, Bu- 
nas manufacturies of lace and straw-hats. 4, Sant' 
•a, with a church dedicated to the another of Con- 
aue, whose remains were carried thither from Constan- | 
>le in the twelfth century. 5. Lazzarctto Nuovo and 
;hio with the quarantine establishment. 6, Malamocco, 
esidence of the doges in the early ages of the republic : 
res its name to the port of Malamocco, one of the prin- 
t entrances from the sea into the lagoons. 7, S. 
iro, an island south of Venice, with a celebrated mo- 
«ry of Armenian monks, who are not schismatic, like 
A of their countrymen, but are in communion with 
ue aral acknowledge the pope. They have a library of 
«*l volumes and about 400 MSS., mostly in the Arme- 
hnguage, a printing-press for works in the same lan- 
fe, and a college for clerical students. [Armenia.] 
. Andrea del Lido, with a fortress, which is considered 
Kterwork of the architect and engineer San Micheli. 
which commands the entrance into the lagoons on 
aide. 9, Palestrina, a small town south of Mala- 
co, on the Littorale, or natural dyke of the lagoons. 
t it are the ' Murazzi,' or breakwater, made of large 
Jcs of marble laid on piles driven into the sand : it 
t ten feet above high-water. 10, Chioggia, a well- 
t town, and a bishop s see, situated at the southern 
ance of the lagoons, has a good harbour, a fine cathe- 
. & theatre, and about 16.000 inhabitants. The saline, 
alt-pans, in the neighbourhood are very productive. To 
south of Chioggia is the port of Brondolo, at the 
uth of the Adige. 

fhe metropolitan province of Venice, formerly called II 
ffkdo, reckons 249,000 inhabitants. (Serristori, Statit- 
n. i It comprises, besides the islands in the Lagoons, a 
a? stnp on the mainland from the actuary of the Po to 
at of the Tagliamento, with the small towns of Ariano, 
>reo, Dolo, Fusina, Mestre, San Dona, and Porto Gruaro. 
e fine country-seats alone the banks of the Brenta on 
E road to Padua are in this province. [Brknta.] Of 
■ whole of the dioceses in the old Venetian states the 
chbiihop of Venice, who is styled patriarch, is metro- 
ditaa. 

Topographical descriptions of the Lagoons are given by 
emardo Trcvisano, 4 Delia Laguna di Venezia,' 1715 and 
r 18; Cristoforo Tentori, ' Delia Legislazione sulla pre- 
:rvazione della Laguna,' with a map, 1792; Bernardo 
ttdrini, 1 Memorie Storichc sullo Stato antico e moderno 
elle Ugune,' 161 1, and ' Le Isole della Laguna di Venezia 
■qipreseotaie e descritte,' in quarto, Venice, 1829, and 
Jlio. 

for descriptions of the city of Venice we must refer to 
he numerous guide-hooks and tourists. Venetian litera- 
ur* has been treated by Marco Foscarini, in his elaborate 
writ « DeH» Leueratura Veneziana,' which however death 
Aviated the author from completing. Moschini has 
published i history of Venetian literature in the eighteenth 



century, 'Delia Letteratura Veneziana dal Secolo xvin. 
flno ai nostn Giorni,' 4 vols. 4to.. Venice lSOft-8 

pJaiS KS?f (iA ^ffiMMA RE- 

1 UBBLILA DI VLNLZIA), a state politically extinct 
within our own times, but which figured for more than a 
thousand years among the independent states of Europe, 
and acted a considerable part in modern history It is 
proper therefore to give a brief sketch of its territory ii 
tutions, and political vicissitudes. 

The continental territory of Venice in Italy was much 
more extensive than what is now called the Venetian States, 
Stat i Veneti, which constitute part of the Lomhardo- 
Venetian kingdom. It included the three provinces of 
Brescia, Bergamo, and Crcma, called • Oltre Mincio,' 
beyond the Mincio ' with respect to Venice, which 
ornied about one-third of the while Venetian tern, farms 
besides the peninsula of Istna, which, although beyond 
the geographical limits of Italy, was also included within 
the denomination of terra firma, or continental territory of 
Venice lliese provinces were detached from Venice br 
Bonaparte in 1797, when he annexed Bergamo, Brescia! 
and 6emato the Cisalpine or Italian repuTlic, and give 
the rest of the Venetian territories to Austria. In Is 10 
after having retaken the whole Venetian territory from 
Austna and united it to the new kingdom of Italy 
lie detached Istna from it, and joined it to Dalinatia 
and Croatia, to form the separate government of the Illy- 
nan provinces. At the restorauon of 1814 these admi- 
nistrative arrangements were maintained, and the division 
ot the newly constituted Lombardo-Venetian kingdom 
under Austna, which retained the name Veuetian Slates 
was. mode to embrace only the old Venetian provinces ; 
Brescia, Bergamo, and Creraa remaining attached to, the 
Lombard division. [Lomhardo- Vk.nktian Kingdom!] 
Is na was made a part of the kingdom of lllyria, likewise 
subject to the crown of Austria. 

Government of the Venetian Republic— The Venetian 
government during the last five centuries of its exutence 
was a close aristocracy, being entirely in the hands of a 
certain number of families. As in the other Italian 
republics of the middle ages, or in the town-cantons of 
Switzerland, the head town niled over the subject provinces 
because the commonwealth originated in the town and 
with .the town ; a very different origin from the democracies 
o the Swiss mountain-cantons, or those of the United 
States of America, in which the whole population partici- 
pateil in the declaration of independence and in the strutrde 
that followed. But within the city of Venice itself, which 
was in fact the state, several changes took place in the course 
of ages in the constitution. Venice was in its origin a city 
of refuge : the first inhabitants were fugitive citizens of va- 
rious town* of the neighbouring • terra firma,' Aquileia, 
Upitergium or Oderzo, Concordia, Altino, and Padua, who, 
scored by tlie devastations of the Goths and other northern 
tnbes in the early part of the fifth century of our ara, took 
refuge in various small islets and strips of land which rise 
just above high-water, in the midst of the lagoons or 
shallow seas that extend from the mouth of Adige to that 
of the Piave. The lagoons are separated from tlie open 
sea by a natural dyke or strip of land, called Lido, or Litto- 
rale, about 35 miles long, which extends from Brondolo 
on the south to the mouth of the river Piave on the north. 
This dyke is intersected by several cuts or channels, through 
which ships from the Adriatic reach Venice, and which 
are called ports. The princij>al are those of Chioggia, 
about 20 feet deep at high-water ; Malamocco, which is 
about 17 feet ; and S. NicoI5 del Lido, which is about 10 
feet deep. Tlie lagoons cover an area of about 200 square 
miles: they are very shallow in most parts, but are inter- 
sected by deeper canals, which are kept open by art, and 
by which vessels reach the town. 

The first emigrants assembled on the islands of the 
lagoons after the devastation of the Venetia by Alaric, 
a.o. 407-13. In 421 the first church, dedicated to S. 
Giacomo, was built on one of the most elevated of Ihe 
islands, called Riva alta, afterwards Rialto. The emigrants 
increased in number and formed a community, which was 
administered by consuls sent from Padua, which was their 
metropolis. The names of some of those early magistrate* 
have been preserved, and we find among them Faliero, 
Candiano, Fosco, and Dando, whose posterity became after- 
wards distinguished in the annals of Venice. When Attila 
destroyed Aquileia and other towno of the Venetia, a.o. 
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451-2, a second emigration took place to the lagoons, and 
this time it i* said that many of the higher families of the 
country were of the number. Some of the Venetian his- 
torian* insist not a little on their town being peopled from 
the beginning by men of the higher ranks of society ; but 
Cassiodorus, who wrote about a half a century after the 
destruction of Aquileia, speaking of the Venetians, de- 
scribes them as having no wealth but their boats, no food 
but fish, and no merchandise but salt, which they exchanged 
for other provisions. 

The inhabitants of the lagoons, being left to themselves, 
among the general anarchy and desolation which pre- 
vailed on the mainland of Italy, began to act as an inde- 
pendent community ; for this purpose each of the prin- 
cipal islands elected a magistrate styled Tribune, who 
was renewed yearly. The number of these tribunes is 
said to have been twenty-four, and they met, on certain 
days, in council, to discuss and regulate public matters. 
In. cases of importance however they convoked a ' concio,' 
or general assembly of the people 'which decided by ac- 
clamation on the "questions proposed by the tribunes. 
This is all that is known concerning that early form of 
government. The number of tribunes seems to have 
varied,— sometimes twelve, sometimes ten, sometimes 
seven, all however chosen annually by the people. They 
formed the executive, and are said by some to have been 
assisted by a council of forty persons, likewise chosen by 
the people, who performed also the functions of judges; 
I ai t the institution of this council of forty is generally con- 
sidered to be of a much later date. The government of 
the tribunes lasted about two centuries and a half, till 
a.d. 697. During this obscure period, we find that the 
Gothic kings of Italy, and afterwards the Eastern em- 
peror*, although they did not interfere in the local govern- 
ment of the inhabitants of the Lagoons, nor appoint 
rectors or judges over them, yet seem to have con- 
sidered them as their subjects, and required at times their 
services. In one of his letters Cassiodorus, minister of 
king Theodoric, orders the Venetians to bring to Ravenna, 
in their vessels, the wheat, wine, and oil which the Istrians 
paid as tribute. It ought to be observed however that Cas- 
siodorus addressed this letter to the • Veneti Maritimi,' dis- 
tinguishing them from the other 4 Veneti ' inhabitants of 
the mainland, to whom ho addressed several other letters 
about affair* of finance and administration. This distinc- 
tion, not having been noticed, may have led to erroneous 
inferences concerning the degree of dependence of the 
Venetians of the islands upon the rulers of Italy. When 
Belisarius was besieging Ravenna, where Vitiges was shut 
up, he requested the Venetians to assist him with their 
ships to blockade the mouths of the Po, by which the be- 
sieged might receive provisions. When N arses marched 
against Totila, the Venetians transported part of his troops 
through their lagoons to the mouths of the Po. It is re- 
ported that Naraes on this occasion visited the new city of 
the lagoons, and made a vow to build two churches there, 
if he were successful in the war, which he afterwards 
fulfilled. 

The Longobard invasion of North Italy occasioned fresh 
immigrations from the mainland of the Venetia to the 
islands of the Lagoons. The people of Opitergium, with 
t heir bisiiop Magnus, took shelter in an island at the mouth 
of the Piave, where they built a town or village, which was 
called Eraclea, from the name of the then reigning emperor 
I leraclius. Another band of fugitives settled upon another 
island, farther south, called Equilium. The bishop of 
Altinum repaired with his flock to the island of Torcello. 
Ijistly, the bishop of Padua took refuge at Malamocco. 
All these islands and places assumed the plural name of 
Veneris, which has continued to be the Latinized name of 
the city. But at that time the population was scattered 
among islands distant from each other. K rack a and 
Itialto seem to have lieen the two principal places. 
.Many of the smaller islands, which afterwards formed 
part of the city of Venice, were not vet built upon. It 
appears that during this period of the tribunate, democracy 
did not work well among the Venetians: there were in- 
trigues and turbulence at the annual elections ; aspiring 
men headed their respective tactions ; and as population 
increased, and wealth was accumulated by commerce, the 
influence of the property of the few was felt among the 
many. Sanwdo, m his ' Chronicle,' savs that the tribunes 



The republic was bordering on a state of civil tv.ia 
this too at a time when the attacks of foreign totsta 
dered union and firmness of council mot neman,* _ 
vonian and Istrian pirates from the Adriatic wo*"hj|j| 
about the lagoons, and plundered the ves*!i trf 
whilst land robbers made incursions from tbe»id»tf 
mainland. The son of the Longobard duke of F; i 
tacked the island of Eraclea. Fortunatm, 
bishop or patriarch of Aquileia, went with an vmi 
by night to assail the rival see of Grado, an vAuii 
although far to the northward, seems to have beeal 
together with the other islands and lagoons all 
coast of the Venetia, under the jurisdiction of the 
lie, — and he plundered the church and episcopal 
The genera) discontent produced by this state 
induced the principal citixens and the cWrgp 
patriarch of Grado at their head, to propose the 
ment of a single chief-magistrate for fife, woi ' 
bj acclamation in Eraclea, k.d. 697, in the penafl 
A'nafesto, a citizen of Eraclea, who was salaNIrt 
title of Doge, or Dux. His duties were proclaim* lifr 
tribunes and the people in the following word*:- id* 
doge alone preside over the government of theptajkfl 
justice and moderation : let him appoint thet rtj^ 
the judges, who shall administer justice both to i*frf 
laitv, and if any one thinli himself aggrieved,"^ 
peal to the doge.' (And. Dandolo. lib. vii., a 
doge swore before the patriarch of Grado to otajNM 
The doge was commander of the forces of the r^a 
he appointed the military tribunes, or subordinate st* 
The conciones of the people on important ooMMHJ 
convoked by the doge. The doge convoked all 
of the inhabitants of the various islands oar pariah 
election of their respective pastors. From the 
Venetians placed their clergy under subjectie*. 
state. Doge Anafesto governed with wisdom; ha 
convention with Liutprand, king of the Loogtta* 
which the boundaries of Maritime Venice w« 
These boundaries embraced not only all the 
lagoons from the mouth of the Po to that of 
but likewise a strip of the coast of the contuwatt 
a mile inland. 1 his was the origin of the 
territory or province called Dogado, which 
constituted the only continental possession i 
This convention with Liutprand was cone la' 
and it established the political independent* i 
from the kingdom of Lombard v. Thehistonml 
records a maritime expedition "of the Venetian 
Felix, archbishop of Ravenna, who was at van 
the see of Rome, as well as with Theodoras,) 
governor of Ravenna for the eastern emperor 
danes. The result was that the archbishop was I 
taken prisoner, and sent to Constantinople, ft 
festo died A.n. 717, after having governed shoot t 
one years. He was succeeded by Marcellus T 
likewise of Eraclea, which was then the headj 
community. Marcellus governed nine years ; 
at variance with the Ixmgobards and with the | 
Aquileia. The latter was in continual di*p*t* 1 ' 
bishop or patriarch of Grado, who was metropolis" 
Ugoons. Doge Marcellus died aj>. 726. and 
ceeded by Ursus of Eraclea, a warlike roan* ""^ } 
raged the youth to military exercises, built - 
larger ships, and extended the navigation of the 
About this time, Liutprand having taken Kavea T7 
exarch requested the assistance of the Veneb**- 
a fleet of eighty ships, under their doge 
joined to the Byzantine forces, retook Haven"** 
stored it to the Byzantines. Reasons of iie'S'jJ 
and the interests of their commerce caused to* _ 
to cultivate the friendship of the emperors. 
knowledging their supremacy. It » said that W 
gory II., who was afraid of the enaoac|oJ«J 
Longobards, urged the Venetians to assist the "TT^ 

About a.d. 736 a quarrel broke out ^ twceD , £Ls«w 
bitantsof two of the principal islands, Eraclf 3 * 0 ^^ I 
The doge, a haughty man, instead of caJrmn? ^ 1 
took the part of the Eracleans, and a civil *v 
in which both populations were nearly t,e * tri '|*7| u , 
doge himself was killed, a.ix 737. Sootf rt - r ,„ & 
and ambition xaade him obnoxious to the pe°P^ - T*s 
who killed him tumultuous!) in his own p ' 
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rnment of one man, and this feeling is perceivable 
ighout the long period of their history. The tribunes 
ig met in council and convoked the assembly or 
es of tlie people, the office of doge was declared 
; al>olU>hed ; and a ' magister militia*,* renewed an- 
y, was appointed instead. The seat of government 
rarvslerred from the now depopulated Eraclea to the 
1 of Mntamauco, vulgarly Malamocco, an island near 
louth of the Brenta, which has since been partly sub- 
?d by the sea, but the name of which is retained on a 
bourinir strip of land. 

• administration of the ' master of the militia' lasted 
civc years. The filth master, Ziano, or John Fabri- 
s. before he terminated the year of his office, was 
i in & popular tumult and deprived of his sight by 
lfnriated people, a.d. 741. The office or doge was 
reestablished by common consent in the person of 
Mas, s-on of the late doge Ursus, and his residence was 

at Malamocco. Deodatus entered into new ar- 

ra n t * with Aistulphus, king of the Longobards, about 
ixnindnries at the moutli of the river Have near 
ea. He afterwards repaired to Brondolo, near the 
h of the Adige, and built a castle there for the pro- 
Ill of tlie southern extremity of the lagoons. This 
rise to a report that the doge wished to make himself 
nte. Gall a, an influential citizen of Malamocco, at 
end of a faction, seized the doge and blinded him, 
lad himself elected in his place, a.d. 755; but he did 
tnnain in office two years, lor he was himself deprived 
ght and then killed by the people. He was succeeded 
)»tiienico Monegareo, a.d. 750; but in order to 
nn his authority, two annual tribunes were appointed 

his assessors. The prerogatives of their office are not 
Iv stated, but it appears that the doge Monegareo ill 
<td tlie check : he came to an open rupture with his 
*ors. and w» seized, and deprived of his sight and of his 
i, a.d. 764. Mauritius Galbaio was appointed in his 
t- mil was so popular, that no tribunes were appointed 
■Mb him, and he was even allowed to choose his son 
n tor his colleague, who, after his death, succeeded him 
IM i fiic e# This example was followed by several doges 
f turn, and was the occasion of many tumults, the 
r>k every now and then resenting any attempts at esta- 
ung an hereditary succession in the first dignity of the 
Out of about forty doges who succeeded each 
t during a period of four centuries, nearly one-half were 
-r killed or had their eyes put out, or were compelled 
xlicate, and banished to some convent. The lesral 

• >f the election of the doge continued to be the same 
towards the end of the twelfth century. At the death 
doge the tribunes met and proposed a candidate, and 
concio,' or ' general assembly of the people,' voted by 
.mahon. Tlie choice of one or more colleagues by 
loge was a!>o subject to the popular approbation, 
it nne there was being formed at Venice a kind of 
iitary aristocracy of those families who had given 
i to the republic, and the more numerous class of 
- who had had tribunes among their members, and 
were styled ' lamilise tribunitia?. Hie office of tribune 
inued till the end of the tenth century, alter which it 
eutioued no longer, its place having been supplied by 
judges of the palace and other magistrates instituted 
Bl thai epoch. Till then we find three powers constitut- 
the government, namely, the doge with his colleagues ; 
tribunes, who were civil and political magistrates, one 
?ach island, and who met to deliberate on important 
*km» : and the ' concio,' or general assembly of the 
>le. (Sandi, Storia Civtk del/a Repubblica di Venena, 
.) 

hen Charlemagne, having conquered the Longobards 
founded anew Western empire, settled with Nicephorus, 
leror of the East, about the limits of their respective 
unions, the provinces of Treviso, Forum Julii, L,trin, 
Libnmia were assigned to Charles: but the Dogado, 
iirisdiction of the Venetian lagoons, was not specified 
eing included among them : it was left to its own in- 
»ndencc as a neutral district between the two empires, 
onius, De Itepno /talier, b. iv. ; Ulric. Mutiua, De 
u* German., \i. ix. ; Panl. /*imil., De Rebus Franrie., b. 

But Pepin, son of Charlemagne, being appointed by 
ather kin? of Italy, wished to extend his dominion over 
coasts of Venice" and of Dalmatia, which last was in 

There were at the time two 



factions among the Venetians, one favourable to the new 
Western empire, and the other attached to the old connec- 
tion of the republic with the Byzantine emperor. The 
latter prevailed, and envoys were sent to Constantinople to 
concert measures of defence against Pepin, who, in the 
year 80R, having assembled a fleet at Ravenna, sent part 
of it to scour the coast of Dalmatia, and another part to 
blockade the Venetian lagoons, whilst his troops assailed 
by land the fort of Brondulo, which they took. Follow- 
ing the strip of land called Littorale, they captured Chi- 
oggia, Pclestrina, Albiola, and lastly Malamocco, which 
had been hastily abandoned by the doge and other mem- 
bers of the government, who removed to the island of 
Rialto, which was safer, being in the centre of the lagoons. 
Thus the seat of government was transferred to Rialto, 
a.d. 800, which, wifh the cluster of sixty or seventy islands 
around it, being gradually built upon and joined by bridges, 
became the city of Venice, although the town for a long 
time continued to be called Rialto. Pepin attempted to 
cross over to Rialto by means of a floating-bridge, but in 
so doing he was attacked by the light boats of the Venetians, 
who were well acquainted with the soundings of their 
lagoons, and was defeated with great loss, it is said that 
it was in memory of the numbers of the enemy who were 
either drowned or cut to pieces that one of the canals of 
Venice was called * Canal Orfano.' Meantime the Byzan- 
tine fleet having made its appearance off the coast, Pepin, 
after burning Chioggia, Pelestrina, Albiola, and other 

S laces, withdrew to Ravenna. Soon after peace was made 
etween the two empires, and the Venetians were left to 
their independence ; for although Charlemagne and his 
successors considered them as being within the boundaries 
of the Western empire, they exercised no act of sove- 
reignty within the islands, but acknowledged repeatedly 
the rights of the doge to govern the dogado. or duchy of 
Venice, and confirmed the boundaries settled between 
Doge Anafcsto and King Liutprand. 

The first doge elected in the new residence of Rialto 
was Angelo Participazio, who took for his colleague his 
son Oiustiniano, who. after his father's death* succeeded 
him, a.d. 827. It v>as under Giustiniano that the body of 
St. Mark is said to have been brought from Alexandria in 
Egypt to Venice by a Venetian ship, and a chapel was 
built in honour of the Evangelist, which was the beginning 
of the magnificent cathedral of St. Mark. 

About the middle of the ninth century the Saracens 
made their appearance in the Adriatic, and the Venetians 
began to encounter at sea this new enemy, whom they 
were instrumental in keeping away from the coast of Dal- 
matia. In the same century the Narentani, a Slavonian 
tribe from beyond the Danube, having occupied a part of 
the coast of the Illyricum, with the neighbouring islands, 
began to scour the* sea as pirates. The Venetians sent a 
squadron of twelve galleys under the doge Pietro Can- 
diano I., who attacked the Narentani near the coast of 
Dalmatia, but was killed in the fight, a.d. 887. Frequent 
fights between the Venetians and the Narentani occurred 
at sea during the whole of the following century, until the 
doge Pietro Orseolo II., who governed from a.d. 991 to 1008, 
having sailed with a strong armament for the coast of Dal- 
matia, the towns of Zara, Trail, Sebenico, Spalato, and 
others, which, being lell without protection by the weak 
Byzantine court, were continually exposed to the attacks 
of the pirates by sea and of the half-wild Croatians by 
land, placed themselves under the protection of Venice, and 
swore allegiance to the republic. The towns of Parenzo 
and Pola in Istria did the same. Orseolo then attacked 
and took the islands of Curzola and Lesina, two nests of 
pirates : after which the Narentani obtained peace on con- 
dition of forsaking piracy. The doge on his return home 
assumed, with the consent of the people, the title of duke 
of Dalmatia. This was the first possession acquired by the 
Venetians beyond the boundaries of their Ingoons, more 
than five centuries after the foundation or their sea-girt 
community. 

The Byzantine court, distracted by other tares on its 
northern and eastern territories, did not object to this pro- 
tection of a friendly people being extended over its western 
borders; and when the doge Orseolo sent legates to the 
emperor Basilius for commercial purposes, they obtained 
from that emperor ample privileges and exemption from 
duties for the Venetian traders throughout his empire. 
Similar, though not so ample, privileges were granted to 
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the commerce of Venice with the Italian mainland hy the 
German emperor Otho III. 

The period of office of the doge Domenieo Flahanico, 
a.d. 1(132-42, is important in the civil history of Venice. 
Klabanieo was at the head of a party of powerful citizens, 
who had thriven away and banished some years before 
the doge Otho Orseolo, son of Pietro above mentioned, 
on suspicion of ambitious designs. Pietro Centranico, 
< Mho's successor, after being a few yenrs in office, was 
likewise expelled, and retired to a convent. Domenieo 
Orseolo, a relative of Otho, was then installed, but after a 
few days was driven away. At last Flahanico himself was 
elected" by acclamation. Ha\ing obtained his office as a 
popular leader and a defender of the liberties of the 
people, he proposed a resolution banishing for ever the 
whole of the Orseolo family as dangerous to the republic 
on account of its wealth, its ambition, and its alliance by 
marriage with an Hungarian or Slavonian prince. The 
resolution passed the assembly of the people, which also 
sanctioned two other resolutions, which, if not promoted, 
were at least not opposed by the doge — one abolishing 
the practice of having colleagues to the ducal dignity ; the 
other re-establishing permanently the office of the two 
assessors of the doge, to be renewed annually, which had 
been before enforced for a time under the doge Mone- 
gareo. Another custom was introduced by Flabanico him- 
self, and this was that the doge should in grave and im- 
portant emergencies solicit the advice of some of the best 
informed and most esteemed citizens. The choice and 
number of these advisers were left to the discretion of the 
doge. This was the origin of the Council of the 'Pregadi,' 
or ' solicited,' which long after became permanently esta- 
blished as the Venetian senate. About a.d. 1094, under 
the doge Vitale Faliero, was established a supreme court 
of justice of three judges for the city of Venice, called 
1 Judges of the Palace,' and thus was taken from the dop:e 
the judicial power in appeal which he formerly exercised. 
It would appear that a gastaldus, or protector of the lower 
classes, attended the sittings of the judges, but further in- 
formation is wanting concerning those antient institutions. 
(Sandi. Storia Civile, b. iii.) 

In the latter part of the eleventh century the Venetians 
allied themselves with the emperor Alexius Communis 
against Robert Guiscard or Wiskanl, the Norman chief, 
who, after having driven away the Byzantines from 
Apulia and Calabria, had seized upon Corfu, and was be- 
sieging Durazzo on the coast of Albania. The Venetians, 
jealous of the encroachments of the Norman adventurers in 
the vicinity of their Dalmatian possessions, willingly 
listened to the proposals of Alexius, and sent a fleet of 
70 ships under tne doge Domenieo Silvio to the relief of 
Durazzo. The Venetians were successful in two actions, 
but the Normans afterwards obtained possession of Durazzo 
by secret intelligence with some of the garrison. A fresh 
Venetian force was sent to attack the place by sea whilst 
the Byzantines besieged it by land, but this time the 
Venetians were defeated and lost many ships. Doge Silvio 
on his return home was deposed and imprisoned, a.d. 11)84. 
His successor Vitale Faliero sailed with a new armament, 
and completely defeated the Normans near Buthrotum. 
The emperor Alexius, as a reward for the timely assistance 
of the Venetians, gave to the doge the title of Proto- 
Sebastos ; assigned annual pensions to the church of St. 
Mark and other churches of Venice ; gave to the Venetians 
factories and houses and lands at Constantinople and 
other ports of the Levant; exonerated their vessels and 
goods from all duties and charges for ever ; allowed their 
traders and merchants to live under the jurisdiction of 
their own consuls; and lastly, formally recognised their 
possessions in the Illyricum with the title of duke of Dal- 
matia, which had been already assumed by the doge. 

At the epoch of the first Crusade Venetians vessels were 
employed from the first as transports to carry provisions 
to the "coast of Syria. But afterwards, while the Crusaders 
were engaged in military operations in Palestine, the 
Venetians resolved to send a large armament to their 
assistance, and probably also with a view of extending 
their commerce in those parts. Two hundred vessels were 
equipped at the public expense, and many ship-owners 
lent their vessels for the common object, and they were 
manned partly by sailors of Venice, and partly by men 
enlisted for the purpose in Dalmatia. The command was 
given to the son of the doge Vitale Michieli, and to Enrico 
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fontarini, bishop of Castello. The fleet touched it Kv*. 
where they found a Pisan fleet of 50 sail, hmttm %, _ 
errand. A dispute arose between the two pwpw 
of each other, and they came to blows. TheYj 
had the superiority : they took 28 Pisna 
thousands of prisoners, whom however they 
except 100, whom they retained as horfatw. s.v • 
continued their voyage to Jufla, where tlicy met 
of Bouillon. He required the Venetians tt lox^-nitl 
the reduction of Kaiia, which was taken, u«eli 
mais or Acre, and Sidon. After these tuceetsa fl 
tian armament returned home. Andrea Mm 
written an account of those early V enetian > v 

In the early part of the twelfth century t'ak 
Carloman, king of Hungary, invaded Dalroatia I 
Zara, Spalato, and other towns. The Veneuais « 
armament under the command of the dece I 
Faliero, who retook Zara about a.d. Iiio 
Sebenico, Spalato, and Trau. He likewise wwi 
of Croatia beyond the mountains ; but a frr*h i 
Hungarians came, by which the Venetians* 
and the doge died in the fight. A tn 
made with the kinij of Hunirary, and Ve 
dominion over Dalmatia and part of C 
(Aniiq. AoJL, i., dissert. 17) registers a diplomi 
laffo Faliero, in which he styles himscll •Ditfl 
Dalmatiae, et Croatia;.' 

At the time of the secoud Crusade the Vf 
armament under the doge Domenieo Muhieti 
Tyre, a.d. 1124. According to a convenueil 
Venetians and the king of Jerusalem, one-thinl I 
was given up to the Venetians as a settlem 
jurisdiction. The same arrangement was made i 
to Ascalon. The Venetians accordingly sent I 
trates to Tyre : one, called Bailo, with judical ' 
the other, styled Viscount, who was political i 
governor. In other towns of Palestine they toi 1 
for commercial purposes, with a church, a hatiii 
oven. These privileges were retained by tin 1 
as long as Palestine remained in the hands d 
tians. 

Some time after a fresh war broke out in I 
emperor Manuel Comnenus, dissatisfied m| 
for the assistance they had sjiven to the 
and perhaps also jealous of their incrca»uii » 
and maritime prosperity, sent a force to 
Dalmatia, when the cities of Zara, Spalato, am " 
volted against Venice. At the same bmf I* 48 
seized the persons and property of the Ve"** 1 
chants in his dominions. This was the first is* 1 I 
between the Venetians and the Eastern empw. 
news created great alarm at Venice. The oof 
Michieli was sent to sea with a lanre fleet:'"' 
Trau, and, sailing into the Archipelago, tntti 
islands of Lesbos, Samoa, and Chios, and attack* 
the governor of which, in order to gain nine, J* 
the doge to send ambassadors to Coristantinop* 
with the emperor himself. But while Msnue 
poscly deferring the negotiations, the Venctu- 
the Aegean sea was attacked by a pestilence. 
mon report attributed to the Byzantines h»»m? H 
the springs when the crews went for water. 
doge, having lost most of his men, rcturoe a N£ 
only seventeen galleys, being obliged to «>*w 
others. Meantime Enrico Dandolo, who ■ 



destined to act a great part in the destinies of W!j 
empire, remained at Constantinople aa MWfJ 1 
It seems that on the doge's return the pe* 1 "*^ 
from the fleet to the town of Venice, and the PJJJ 
all the blame upon the unlucky doge. " 01 * ,V L 
ceedings were instituted against him ; but on* ^ 
he was out on some public ceremony, h<? w *' 
by a private hand near the church of s - * m ' 
1 172. This was the immediate cause of a J; 
ing change in the Venetian government. ' , 
popular tumults, the assassinations of n»»y 
summary mode of electing and deposing t t ^icd* 
by popular acclamation, and the d» wrJ ,"*jT Lfe d 
pamcd these violent movements, made all w» j 
property (and in a thriving mercantile ^ J^'cW 
that of Venice they must have been »**?P!T£at 
wish for a system of government that might JJ^p 
and security. It was then in some inann* f0f 
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by the principal citizens during the six months of 
*cgnum which elapsed between the death of Michieh 
r»e appointment of his successor, to effect an organic 
g>« in the. constitution of the republic. A great 
e il was in future to take the place of the tumultuary 
nblies of the people. This council was to consist of 
some say 470 citizens, to be renewed annually on the 
day of September. This great council, which became 
representative assembly of the Venetian people, was 
ointed not directly by the people, but by twelve 
tors, two for each of the 'sestieri,' or districts of Venice ; 
the town, being now built on the cluster of islands 
d the Rialto, had assumed a compact form, and was 
led into six districts. The members of the new 
icil were chosen in equal numbers from each district, 
more than four individuals of any one family could sit 
iie council together. It is not stated that the more 
tot islands scattered about the lagoons were repre- 
ed: it would rather seem that they were not. How 
riot electors were themselves elected, whether by the 
tinea or by the people, does not appear ; but afterwards 
7 year at the end of the session the council before 
rating appointed twelve electors, who proceeded to 
•st the members of the new council. The doge was 
rht president of the great council, 
(►other contemporary innovation was this : four more 
*ors or counsellors w'ere added to the two who assisted 
doge from the time of Flabanico. These six counsel- 
were chosen in the proportion of two for each scstiere 
istriei of Venice : they constituted the ' minor council,' 
'ouncil of the Doge, which in after times, having un- 
one some alteration! in its constitution and powers, 
called 4 La Signoria.' With the doge and his council 
aated all laws and ordinances, which were by them 
before the Great Council (*Consiglio Maggiore') for 
iceeptation or rejection. They also nominated the 
es and other magistrates and officers of the adminis- 
00, subject to the approval of the Great Council. It 
al«o made imperative upon the doge and his council 
ast* ef importance to call other citizens, ' Pregadi,' to 
«:'t with them upon the matters to be proposed to the 

Council. Some time after however, in the first part 
■ thirteenth century, a permanent council of sixty was 
uted, with the title of Pregadi, the members of which 
appointed by the Great Council and renewed annu- 
and thus the facultv of the doge to solicit extempo- 
xis advisers was abolished. The council of the Pre- 
became in course of time a most essential part of the 
jtian state, and was by foreigners called the senate. 
s>Jy. the form or the election of the doge was also 
ged by the new constitution of 1172. The choice of 
tdidate had been till then vested in the council of the 
iocs, some say in an assembly of Seniors, which some 
called, but it seems erroneously, the Council of Forty, 
he chosen candidate was announced to the 'Concio,' or 
ral assembly of the citizens, who decided by aeclaraa- 
The election of the doge was now made to emanate from 
irvat Council in the following manner: — The Great 
»ci) chose twenty-four individuals, from among whom 
en were chosen by themselves, and these eleven pro- 
led to the church of St. Mark, and there in public elected 
nam duge by plurality of votes. The new doge was then 
ented to the people for their approbation, with the an- 
u-ement, ' This is the doge elect, if you approve of him.' 
I years after the number of electors was increased to 
. who were themselves chosen by four persons ap- 
t*d by the Great Council. These forty must not be 
ounded with the judicial council of forty instituted 
wards. 

hether the new constitution, being thus framed, was 
before the assembly of the people and by them ap- 
ed, is a matter of uncertainty, but it is supposed that 
such formality took place. The Great Council being 
lied, the election of the new doge, after an interregnum 
,x months, took place. The choice fell upon Orio 
piero, a citizen bearing an excellent private character, 
)>owever refused the dignity and pointed out to the 
ors Sebastiano Ziani, a wealthy and wise citizen, 
i was elected amidst the acclamations of the people, 
1 173. He was carried in procession through the 
seated on a throne, and introduced the custom, 
'h was ever after observed at every new election, of 
wing gold and stiver among the populace. Ziani's 
P. C, No. 1646. 



government was prosperous. This was the time of the 
contest between Frederic Barbarossa on one side, and Pope 
Alexander III. and the Lombard cities on the other. The 
Venetians took the part of the pope and defeated the fleet 
of Frederic. In the year 1 177 Pope Alexander repaired 
to Venice with the deputies of the Lombard cities, and the 
envoys of the emperor and of William, king of Sicily, 
and there a truce was concluded which led to the general 
peace of Conslance. In July of the same year the em- 
peror Frederic himself repaired to Venice, and was recon- 
ciled with the pope in the church of St. Mark. The doge 
Ziani acted the part of a wise mediator in these transac- 
tions. It was then that the pope, in token of gratitude, is 
said to have presented the doge with a ring, saying, 'Take 
this as a pledge of authority over the sea," and many her 
every year, you and your successors for e ver, in order that 
all may know that she is under your jurisdiction, and that 
I have placed her under your dominion as a w ife under the 
dominion of her husband.' From that lime the doges 
annually wedded the Adriatic, by throwing a ring into it, 
a ceremony which may appear to us absurd, but which 
was both impressive and important in those ages. 

The Venetian navy, together with that of Pi;,a, shared in 
the third Crusade, and reconquered Ptolemais. But the 
Venetians acted a much more important part in the 
fourth Crusade, a.d. 13113. The Cru»aders assembled at 
Venice, and borrowed the vessels of the Venetians to 
carry them to the East, on condition that they should 
first assist in reducing Zara, which had again revolted 
against Venice. The doge Enrico Dandolo, who during 
his residence as envoy at Constantinople luu! been 
cruelly used and had his eyes scared out by the em- 
peror Manuel, contrived, after the taking of Zara, to lead 
the Crusaders to an expedition against Constantinople, 
which ended with the overthrow of the Byzantine empire, 
of the territories of which the Venetians Had one-third for 
their share, and Dandolo bore the title of despolos of Ro- 
mania. [Baldwin 1., Empkkor.] The Venetians had 
the Peloponnesus, Eubaea, Andros, /Egiua, Salamis, and 
other islands of the yEgean. Sestos and Abydos on the Dar- 
danelles, several towns of Thrace, the Ionian Islands, the 
coast of Epirus and Acarnania, and the province of Durazzo, 
and lastly, the important island of Crcta. To all these new 
possessions Venice sent governors and magistrates, with 
the titles of baili, consiglieri, and camerlengln, chosen by 
the Great Council. Several Venetian families, as Sanudo, 
Pisani, &c, obtained the investiture of some, of the islands 
of the Archipelago as fiefs of the re public. 

Under the doge Pietro Ziani. who succeeded Dandolo, 
A.n. 1205-28, the first war between Venice and Genoa 
broke out, in consequence of the Genoese having assisted 
a petty Greek feudatory, styled count of Malea, in attack- 
ing the Venetian possession of Crete. The Venetians 
were obliged to employ a large force in the recovery of 
that important island. In order to strengthen their domi- 
nion of it. thev sent thither a numerous colony of citizens 
chosen from the various sestieri, or districts of Venice, to 
whom lands were given in fief. A noble with the title of 
eluke, assisted by counsellors, was appointed to administer 
the island, the internal government of which was consti- 
tuted in imitation of that of the mother-country. Similar 
colonies were sent afterwards to the Ionian Islands, to 
Cyprus, and to Coron and Modon in the Morea. The 
Venetians and the Gimoese. alter some desultory fights at 
sea, made peace through the mediation of the pope. a.d. 
123fl, and it was agreed that both republics should keep a 
certain number of armed vessels at sea, bearing the flags of 
both nations, to repress pitacy. 

A disputed election after the death of Pietro Ziani, in 
which the electors, being equally divided between Rcnier 
Dandolo and Jacopo Tiepolo, were obliged to draw lots, 
when the chance fell upon Tiepolo, gave occasion to new 
devices which served to restrict the ducal power. A board 
was instituted of five « correttori.' to be elected by the 
Great Council at every interregnum between the death of 
one doge and the election of another, whose- duty it was to 
see that the regulations concerning the election of the new- 
doge, and the form of the oath, or rather oaths, winch he 
was to take at his installation, should be observed, and to 
suggest such modifications in the iorm of election as they 
thought expedient. Another board was appointed ot three 
inquisitors, to inquire into the public conduct of every 
defunct doge, whether he had exceeded^ us powers or had 
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acted in any instance contrary to his oaths, or had favoured 
his relations at the expense of others, and the inquisitors 
had the power of fining the heirs of the doge or seques- 
trating his property. 

On the death of Doge Tiepolo, a d. 1248, a new form of 
election was proposed by the Corrcttori and adopted by 
the Great Council. The lorm was very complicated, and it 
is difficult to explain it intelligibly. Out of thirty mem- 
bers drawn by lot from among those of the Great Council 
who had completed their thirtieth year, a second ballot 
drew out nine. These nine elected forty members likewise 
of the Great Council, every one of whom must have the 
votes of seven among the nine electors. Then out of the 
forty, twelve were drawn by lot, who elected twenty-five, 
who were reduced by lot to nine, and the nine elected forty- 
five members. The forty-five were reduced again by lot 
to eleven, who chose forty-one electors of the doge. These 
forty-one, being shut up in the town-palace without 
communication with any one, proceeded to the election. 
Twenty-five votes out of the forty-one were required to 
create a doge. The first doge so elected was Marino 
Morosini. a.d. 12-19, and this form of election continued 
till the fall of the republic. It was also enacted that the 
doge should not marry any woman not a native of Venice, 
and that he should not correspond with or receive letters 
from any foreign prince or prelate, or from the pope or 
anv foreign community, without the knowledge and par- 
ticipation of his council, a.d. 1266. 

Two other laws of importance were also enacted about 
that time : 1st, That no native of Venice should serve a 
foreign power either in war or in peace. This law was 
rigorously observed unto the latest times with regard to 
the patricians, who could not even quit the territory of the 
republic without permission, under severe penalties; but 
with regard to plebeians the law fell into disuse. The jea- 
lous spirit of the Venetian institutions was wholly direc ted 
against the patricians. No member of the aristocracy was 
allowed to form a matrimonial alliance with foreigners. 
Consequently we find in several instances that when a king 
of Hungary, or a king of Cyprus, or a grand-duke of Tus- 
cany wished to marry a \ enetian lady, the government 
assumed the paternal rights, adopted the intended bride as 
a daughter of the republic, and as such bestowed her 
on her royal suitor. The second law was that no Ve- 
netian should possess landed property on the continent of 
Italy. Iu course of time however, as the republic extended 
its territories on the mainland, it admitted the mast power- 
ful families of the conquered cities into the body of the 
tricians of Venice. These laws were introduced about 
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In 1238 war broke out again with Genoa. The quarrel 
originated in a private dispute between individuals of the 
two nations on the coast of Syria. The Venetians then 
attacked the Genoese in the harbour of Ptolemais, and 
burnt their vessels. The Genoese assisted Michael Paljpo- 
logus to recover Constantinople from the Latins, and by so 
dome they shook the power and influence of Venice in 
the East. The Genoese obtained the possession of Smyrna 
and Pera, and other places. Several sea-fights took place, 
with various success, between the fleets of the two repub- 
lics. In 1271 a truce was made, during which the Genoese 
attacked and destroyed the maritime power of Pisa. The 
Pisans had been alfies of Venice in the former war. In 
1294 the Venetians, who had been secretly preparing for 
the renewal of hostilities, attacked simultaneously the 
(ienoese at Pera, in the Crimea, and in the Archipelago, and 
destroyed their factories. But the Genoese admiral Spinola 
defeated the Vend ians in the gulf of Laiazzo, on the coast of 
Syria. A large fleet of 165 galleys, each carrying from 
2j0 to 300 men, sailed from Genoa, and at the same time 
tho Genoese sent a challenge to the dope of Venice, saying 
that they would meet the Venetian licet half-way in the 
Sicilian sea. The Venetians however not choosing to 
answer the challenge, the Genoese returned home. In 
1296 Lamba Doria sailed up the Adriatic with 78 galleys, 
and encountered at Curzola the Venetian fleet of H7 gal- 
leys under Andrea Dandolo, utterly defeated it, burnt 66 
of the Venetian ships, and brought 18 to Genoa, with 7000 
prisoners. The Venetian admiral, who was among the 
prisoners, killed himself on the way to Genoa by strik- 
ing his head violently against a beam of the Genoese 
galley. The defeat of Curzola, one of the heaviest the 
Venetian* had yet sustained, caused great alarm at Venice. 



At last, in 1299, peace was made on condition that tfeV*. 
netians should be excluded from the Black Sct,aaltaj 
not send armed vessels to the coast of Syna. 

In the mean time another oreanic c hang* bad u,,' 
place in the constitution of Venice. After ihtcrifc . 
Giovanni Dandolo, a.d. 1289, it appears that *nx* a, 
turbanccs took place about the election of ha autm 
and a party, in which were many powerful men, 
to the former popular method oi election by acckae a 
and proclaimed Giacomo Tiepolo as the new dept. Is 
the older members of the council, disregarding tie v 
multuous outbreak, proceeded calmly to rku i ^ 
according to the recently introduced complicated jrv* 
Tiepolo, alarmed at the danger of a civil war, and puilf 
also at his own personal risk, renounced all cUis» !» ft 
ducal throne, and fled by night into voluntarr mi*. It- 
choice of the electors tell upon Pietro GraoWfci 
of antient family, in the prime of life, and «' - 
firmness and high military reputation. The 
ment of his name was made to the people by cm i'i 
electors from a window of the ducal palace, within* 
form, 4 The Doge Gradenigo is eVcted ; if yos iym4 
him — ' but without waiting for any signs of ajftti 
from the multitude below, the elector withdrew** 
denigo was installed. Several years after theussi 
Forty, at the suggestion of Gradenigo himself. ]wi* 
decree, to the purpose that the names of all thou** 
sat in the Great Council iu the last four yean &** 
laid before the Council of Forty, which wa* Lms* 
those whom it thought proper ot being sulnutt*! 
Great Council at its renewal; twelve vote* out oft** 
to be sufficient to secure the election. A certain e* 
of seats, determined by the doge and his ceueal • 
filled in the following manner Three electa*^ J 
faculty of proposing candidates among those »ho lajl 
the requisite qualification of having sat in to* 
during the four previous years, 4 de alii* qui *» 
raajon consilio,' but some of whose paternal saca 4 * ■ 
formerly held a seat in the legislature. Thecawl"»» 
proposed by the electors, if he were approved 
out of the forty, took his scat in the Great Cocmni « 
resolution, having passed the Great Council, bea* 
and is become a marked epoch in Venetian h* 5 ^",' 
name of 4 La Serrata del maggior Consilio.' I* 4 * 
up of the Great Council. It appears that >h*** 
elected according to this new process iu 'l*]*,' 
were re-elected the next, without any new awa*" . 
admitted. But in course of time the t^ft* 4 ~T 
widened the door, by proposing candidate* br 
families who had not previously participated i» 
of the republic, several decrees were passed 
4 new men,' a phrase then introduced for the 
Venetian history, meaning those whose pat*rn* r*» J 
tors, during the previous century, had not f*» ,n T 
lature. Still they were not irrevocably exe ludru ^ 
eligibility of a new man was made a favour, to t* ^ 
by a public decree, in consequence of consjucucxn 
rendered to the republic. This indulgence w«* f 
used, except on some great public emergen*? • ' j 
the wars of Chioggia, Candia, &c.. when ne '^V 
were thus admitted among the hereditary le^'V ^ 
cessive decrees of 1307, 1310, and 1315 reqiurej; - 
date of this class to be proposed by five tH1 *J nr f ^ > 
Minor Council, nnnroved bv thirty out of the r •' 



Minor Council, approved bv thirty °ut *>• ~~z 

two-thirds of the votes in thew«* 

new cl »• 



then to obtain 

Two conspiracies were formed witn 
ing the new constitution: one, at the heau «■■-• 0 
Marino Bosconio, a plebeian, was easily P» l ^ 
Bosconio and some of his companions wen; P"^ ^ 
The second conspiracy was more serious, havwtf ^ jyr 
several men of old families, the brothers "'Jj^Li 
Querini, Boemondo or Baiamonte ^l^^*^)^* 
law, and several of the family of Badoero. Tnei ^ ^ 
were labouring under penalties or diss bi ilm*^ ^ f y 
quence of official misconduct, and Tiepo' 0 w .^i 
of Giacomo, w ho had been obliged ^.■^^'Luiur- 1 - 
"doge. They were all irritated against 



■banc*'' 



the other leaders of the late organic > — - 
although they themselves belonged to the an* ( ; 
by the new laws manv families inferior to 
on a fooling of equality with " 
of the legislature. These at _ 
by many plebeians, discontented with the 



h them, m herrffrj 
aristocratic leadi** J 
nntf.il with the n** 
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vhich they were excluded from the Great Council, 
i nor assembled in considerable numbers in the night of 
15th October, 1300, thej sallied out from tbe Rialto 
trds the square of St. Mark. Tlie doge Gradcnigo, 
ng collected some friends and armed men in haste, 
wintered Marco Querini, v. !so had just entered the 
ure, and killed him with his own liand; and Marco 
■tiniani killed Bernardo Querini, the son of Marco. 

doge and his friends, who were joined by many of the 
>le, theti turned against Ticpolo, who was coming up 
rrovv street with another band of followers, but was on 
%ay saluted by the inhabitants of the adjoining houses 
i a shower of stones, tiles, and other missiles : Tiepolo, 
1 ng his progress stopped by a host of enemies, re- 
ed Iris steps to the Rialto, where his friends dispersed 

he ran away. The story of his being killed by a 
er-pot let fail by an old woman is not mentioned by 
di» Mu rat on, and other historians, who say that he 
t-ped, retired to Treviso, and was afterwards put to 
tli. Several other leaders were seized and executed at 
rice. The tumult being quieted, a commission of ten 
uIxts was appointed by the Great Council, fur two 
ith>, to inquire into the ramifications of the late con- 
acy, and to try the guilty. At the expiration of the 

months the commission « as continued for two months 
i$er, and so on till January, 1311, when it was con- 
.ied for tive years as a supreme court for offences against 

state, and it was afterwards perpetuated till the last 
iod of the republic by the name of the Council of Ten. 
a members were renewed yearly by the Great Council. 
_• council took cognizance of the crimes of treason and 
iUou, Of the murders of patricians, of malversation cum- 
ted by magistrates and other officers under the repub- 

0< the crime of coining, and of grave offences against 
nitty or religion. Its principal business was to watch 

conduct of the patricians. Its proceedings were secret, 
I its sentences were executed in secret. Two members 
\h« Council of Ten, and a counsellor of the Signotia, or 
ceutive, renewed annually, under the title of State In- 
isi'oft, exercised the secret police of the state, ordered 

oti. and reported to the Council of Ten. 
Tn 1313 a book was opened by the name of Libro d'Oro, 
r he golden book, which was kept in the custody of the 
until of Forty, and in which all those who were entitled 
the preceding decrees to be candidates for seats in the 
Ml Council were to have their names inscribed by the 
re lanes, as soon as they attained the age of eighteen. 
ia book became the register of the whole class of the 
jntians or nobles of Venice, who alone constituted the 
itical body. Their claims were severely scanned before 
ug inscribed in the golden book. They were not how- 
y admitted to vote in the Council until they were 
enty-five years of age. By a subsequent decree of 
10 the office of the electors was abolished, no more 
ctioiw of new men being allowed ; all those whose 
me* were inscribed on the book were declared, they and 
:>ir legitimate male descendants, to be ' de jure ' members 
the Great Council as soon as they had completed their 
enty-fiflh year. The number of such is said to have 
t:\ at that period about 4NO0 ; about two centuries 
ter, when the Florentine Giannotti wrote his dialogues 
Delia Repubblica e Magistrati di Venezia,' the number 

individuals qualified to sit in the Great Council was 
Juced to about 3000 in consequence of many families 
>ing become extinct in the interval. From out of this 
:aibef the Great Council chose the members of all the 
her councils and boards of administration, political and 
dicial, the magistrates sent to govern the subject pro- 
nces the ambassador* to forcigu courts, and all other 
5cers of importance under the state. The subordinate 
Sees of the republic, as those of secretaries to the chan- 
llors of the various councils and tribunals, consuls, and 
Ndetitl abroad, were filled by natives of the city of 
tnicc.who, though not qualified to sit in the Great Couo- 
\ belonged to some of the liberal professions, or to the 

eher trades, such as are now styled the middle classes, 
.■.nations in the church were also tilled mostly by citizens. 

Having brought tliis sketch of the internal history of 

• nice down to the complete establishment of its aristo- 

-dtic constitution at the beginning of the fourteenth 
tutwV< utowh underwent no essential variation till the 
ill of 'the republic, we can only now register the dates of 
«tM of the principal events of its general history. 



a.d. 133ft. Conquest of Treviso, the fmt town on the 
Italian mainland occupied by the Venetians, and formally- 
ceded to them by Mastino della Scala, Ixml of Verona. 

1346. First symptoms of the third war with Genoa; 
mutual attacks upon each other's vessels in the Archi- 
pelago. The Byzantine emperor, offended at the over- 
bearing conduct of the Genoese settlers in his own Suburb 
of Galata, made an alliance with the Venetians. The 
Genoese under Filippo Doria assailed Negropunte, and 
plundered the town, and burnt it. The Venetians made 
an alliance with Peter of Aragon, who sent them his 
shins manned by Catatonias sailors, and the united force 
sailed into the Sea of Marmara, where it was joined by the 
Byzantine ships. The Genoese under Pagano Doria gained 
a victory, though dearly purchased. In the following year, 
1353, the Venetians and Catalonians, having recruited 
their forces under Niccolo Pisani, met the Genoese fleet 
off the coast of Sardinia, and completely defeated it. The 
Genoese admiral Grimaldi escaped with 1!) galleys. It 
is said that the victors purposely scuttled and sank a 
number of Genoese galley s with all their crews. In 1354 
Pagano Doria with 34 galleys, sailed into the Adriatic, 
plundered the town of Parenzo in Islria, spread alarm 
j within the Lagoons of Venice, then sailing to the Morea 
I met his old antagonist Pisani, and defeated him, taking 
j almost all his ships, and 5000 prisoners, among them 
Pisani himself, with whom Dona returned 1o Genoa, 
dragging behind his admiral-ship the great standard of 
St. Mark. The following year, 1353, peace was made, the 
Venetians paying tlie expenses of the war, their vessels 
being excluded from the ports of the Black Sea, with the 
exception of Theodosia, where they were allowed to have 
a factory. 

135"). Conspiracy of the doge Marino Faliero, who 
out of revenge for a private insult engaged a number of 
desperate persons and men of the lower orders to revolt 
and kill all the patricians. The conspiracy being dis- 
covered, sixteen of the leaden k were hung, and the doge 
was beheaded. 

1376. Beginning of the fourth war w ith Genoa. It was 
a deadly struggle between the two rival republics, and 
Venice was ill-prepared for it. She was surrounded by 
enemies ; Francesco di Carrara, lord of Padua, and the 
king of Hungary, had resolved her ruin. The king of 
Hungary had seized upon Dal mat ia. The Della Scala of 
Verona, the city of Ancona, the patriarch of Aquileia, were 
also among the enemies of Venice. The Venetians had 
for their ally Bernabo Visconti. 

1379. Naval fight near Polo, on the coast of Istria, 
between the Genoese admiral Luciano Doria, and the 
Venetians commanded by Vettor Pisani, who was obliged 
to give battle by the importunity of his subalterns 
against his better judgment. The Venetians were com- 
pletely defeated, and Pisani on his return to Venice was 
put in prison. The Genoese admiral having been killed 
in the tight, his brother Pietro Doria was sent from Genoa 
to replace him: with the victorious fleet he sailed for 
Venice, burnt Pelestrina, and took Chioggia by storm. 
The Lagoons Jay open before him. The Venetians in 
extreme alann sent envoys to Doria, who told them in- 
sultingly that he should not grant them peace until he hail 
put bridles on their brass horses w hich stood on the square 
of St. Mark. Despair saved Venice. Ship* were equipped, 
and everybody, even the women, assisted in the prepara- 
tions for defence. The sailors called loudly lor Vettor 
Pisani, who was released and intrusted with supreme 
command. The Genoese attempted to sail up near to 
Venice ; they could already distinguish the people on the 
quays, but tlieir ships drew too much water, and their 
pilots were not acquainted with the soundings of the 
IagoonH, while the Venetians with their light boats 
hovered around them, and attacked them at every favour- 
able opportunity . Thev also employ ed for ihe first time 
' bombarde,' a kind of mortars or howitzers, which did great 
execution among the assailauts. The Genoese withdrew 
to Chioggia, and contented themselves with blockading 
Venice in concert with the troops of Carrara. The 
Venetians, being in danger of famine, resolved to recover 
Chioggia. The doge Contarini, an old man eighty years 
or age, led the attack at the head of the troops. At this 
moment the admhnl Carlo Zeno returned from the Levant, 
with a large booty taken from the Genoese. He and Pisnni 
sank one night some largo ships filled with stones at the 
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mouth of the harbour of Chioggia. and the Genoese squa- t 
dron found itself hemmed in. The Venetians besieged 
Chiogffia by sea and by land. Pietro Doria was killed in 
fighting, and at last the Genoese were obliged to surrender. 
Four thousand of them were taken prisoners to Venice, 
a d. 1380. In the following year peace was concluded 
between the two republics at Turin, by the mediation of 
Amadeus VI.. duke of Savoy. Filleen hundred Genoese 
prisoners were released, the rest having died in the prisons 
of Venice, and the Venetian ladies clothed them and pro- 
vided them with money to return home. Thirty plebeian 
fnmilies among those who had rendered eminent services 
in the late war were inscribed in the golden book among 
the patricians of Venice. This example was afterwards 
imitated on other occasions, especially during the Turkish 
wars. 

1386. The Venetians obtained permanent possession of 
the island of Corfu, by a convention with the inhabitants, 
who had some time before driven away the Neapolitan gar- 
rison. Soon after Argos and Napoli di Romania were 
given up to Venice by the widow of Pietro Cornaro, the 
former lord of those towns. 

1392. The republic, together with the marquises of Fer- 
rara and Mantua, assisted Francesco II. da Carrara, called 
Novello, son of old Francesco the inveterate enemy of 
Venice, to recoverpossession of Padua, of which he had 
been deprived by Gian Galeazzo Visconti, duke of Milan 
Francesco Novello afterwards repaired to Venice, when h< 
swore perpetual friendship to the republic, and v 
scribed among the nobility. 

1404. After the death of Gian Galeazzo Visconti, whose 
ambition had alarmed all Italy, his dominions were at- 
tacked by his neighbours; Francesco Novello seized upon 
Verona iii the name of Guglielmo della Scala, the heir of 
the former lords of Verona, whom he soon after put to 
death, and imprisoned his sons, remaining himself in pos- 
session of the town. He next attacked Vicenza, which 
also was in possession of the Visconti. The dowager 
duchess Catherine Visconti, unable to resist, made over to 
the Venetians her rights upon Vicenza, the citizens of 
which sent legates to Venice with the town keys. The 
republic then sent a herald to Carrara requesting him to 
abstain from molesting a town subject to Venice. Fran- 
cesco replied by advising the Venetians to content them- 
selves with fishing in their lagoons, and he hail the ears 
and nose of the herald cut off. Venice declared war 
against Carrara. In 1405 the troops of Venice, com- 
manded by Francesco Gonzaga and the Provveditore Emo, 
laid siege to Verona, the citizens of which by a capitula- 
tion gave themselves to Venice, retaining their muni- 
cipal privileges and franchises. Belluno and Feltrc, like- 
wise forsaken by the duchess Visconti amidst the wreck of 
her late husband's possessions, gave themselves up to 
Venice. Lastly, in November, 1405, the important city of 
Padua was taken by the Venetian forces. Francesco da 
Carrara with one of his sons escaped to the citadel, which 
he surrendered to Galeazzo of Mantua on promise of being 
leniently treated. Galeazzo gave a safe-conduct to the 
envoys whom Francesco sent to Venice, but they could 
not obtain an audience of the doge. At last Francesco 
went himself in November, 1405, was admitted to the pre- 
sence of the doge Stcno and the Signoria or Council, who 
reproached him with his ingratitude towards the republic. 
Francesco and his son and namesake were sent to prison, 
where they found the other son Jacopo, who had been taken 
prisoner at Verona. After some deliberation the Council 
of Ten passed sentence of death on them all. On the 17th 
of January, 140G, Francesco Novello was strangled in 
prison, and two days after his two sons were likewise put 
to death. 

1412-20. After a long war and internal factions in the 
province of Friuli, between the Hungarians, the Patriarch 
of Aquileia, and the citizens of Udine, some of whom 
asked for the assistance of the Venetians, the town of 
Celine surrendered to Venice, and the rest of the province 
followed its example. Thus in the course of a few years 
Venice established her dominion over a large part of North 
Italy, from the Julian Alps to the Adigc and the Mincio. 
These were afterwards styled 'the old Venetian Terra- 
Ferma.' With regard to the character of the Venetian 
administration in those fine provinces, we will quote, not 
the Venetian historians, but a modern writer who is gene- 
Hy far from friendly to the Venetian aristocracy. * The 



people of Venice were deprived, almost at muthu** 
of Milan, of all participation in political pour. 
suffrages were never demanded ; their vok« «v n « 
heard ; they never thought even of rniestioemyt 
dom of their government. But the senate, far im: i t 
administration than the tyrants of LomhanK, ret.- > 
lowed its subjects to bear any other burthen* tha* <b-J 
imposed by itself, and those were always modmif.im 
equally distributed in a spirit of justice. All that * U 
netiana paid to the state was employed «crnpulc"*';i< 
with economy, either for the common defence or trr 
ment of their country .... The prw.">: I 
Terra Ferma were secured from the vexations of f 
dier, and as much as possible from the 
enemy. Forgetting all pretensions to indepenih 
people of those provinces found themselves hamrcfcti 
panson with their neighbours. The peasantry mr*^j 
were ready to give their lives for St. Mark-H^sai 
that they always designated the state.' iSiwuonc r - * 
Republics, in the 1 Cabinet Cyclopaedia,' ch. x. 

The administration of the doge Tommaso Mos» 
1413-23, was perhaps the most prosperous pewtfil 
history of Venice. The republic possessed Caki Ita 
the Morca, several of the Ionian Islands, numewia* 
in the Archipelago; Dalmatia and part of Albmta 
and the newly-acquired Terra Ferma. It had 
over the Levant, in Egypt, at Constantinople. 
on the greatest part of the traffic between Europe 
The statistical reports (for the science, thoo^. 
name, existed already at Venice) laid before the Sr.-'* 
the doge Mocenitro in 1420-21, are a striking 
this prosperity. He stated the quantity and qmir. » 
manufactures exported from Venice, of the cotfu: .<* 
dyes, and other articles imported to Venice fr -.1 
East ; the sums of money that were annually n 
to Venice from Milan, Florence, and other pW 
value or houses in Venice ; the number of sailer? 
diers, and of merchant-vessels. He also stated the 
of individuals qualified to command fleets, the M 
eminent statesmen ; and lastly, those who* esc 
for the office of doge. On fi is death-bed. he taW 
principal senators to him, and said, ' I 1 raw 
in peace and prosperity; our merchants ten i 
often millions of golden ducats in circulation nf - ^ 
they make an annual profit of four millions. 
duced the public debt by four millions of 6V 
have forty-five galleys, and 300 other ship* of n 
merchant-vessels. 52,000 sailors, a thousand re*' 
incomes varying from 700 to 4000 ducats each 
officers fit to command a large fleet, 100 oth^j 
command smaller squadrons ; many statesmen, 
suits, and other wise men. One thing onh bW 
uneasiness. You arc about to choose k new * 
have several men wise, and prudent, and fit fcr* 
but if you choose Francesco Foscari, vou *» 
very shortly, and your fortunes and 
state will suffer by it.' 

1423. Francesco Foscari was elected, and war^^ 
with Filippo Maria Visconti, duke of Milan. **- 
carried on by mercenary troops, and cost Vf!U 'V 
millions of ducats. [Carmagnoi.a. Fraxcp^ ^ 
sonkdi.] One result of this war was the acq 1 "* " r , 



the fort«« ,, 



V 



enicc or the three provinces of Brescia, pen; 
Crema, by which the territory or the republic t*^-* . 
tended to the Adda, and which were styled in W*-, 
five language the provinces • Oltrc Mincio.' b'r 
Mincio in relation to Venice. The policy of taw* 
has been questioned, as it drew Venice def,' 1 ^'^ 
the vortex of Italian politics. It led soon after 
with Francesco Sforza, who made himself duke ot ; J 
Foscari was doge for thirty-four vears: he 
and hot-headed, and had many enemies. His son ^ . 

Foscari was accused of treasonable practices •' ," . 

heentf' 1 



and banished to Candia : after some years 



be allowed to return to Venice, and being « > « _ _ 
thought himself of the expedient of "PP" 1 ™ 1 ' 
again. He wrote to the duke of Milan 
him, which was treason in a Venetian nol.de. »>" 
was intercepted and taken to the Council of Ten , ( 
was brought back to Venice, and although W*^ a. 

in writing the letter, he was ajpun P« f 
torture, and then sent back to Candia. S . -^p^i 



his object in writing the letter, hewa* 1 

ire. and then sent back to Cs 
October. 1457, his father Francesco Foscari - 
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.He ground of age and incapacity. The old man died 
on-hearted at hearing the bell of St. Mark toll for 
inauguration of his successor. 

riS3-78. Wars, interrupted by truces, between Venice 

Sid tan Mohammed II. The Venetians lost Euboea and 
nos, and part of the Morea. The Turks overran Friuli 

Tor as Udine, but retired. The Venetian general 
**nigo landed in Asia Minor, to act in concert with 
Persians under Husum Cassan, but the Persians were 

't fed by the Turks. Mohammed conquered Albania, and 
.Scutari from the Venetians. Peace was made with 

Turks in 1478, the Venetians obtaining permission to 

o in the Black Sea and to keep a bailo, or envoy, per- 

ently at Constantinople. 

IWJ. Venice makes the acquisition of the island of 
rus, by a donation of Catherine, widow of the late 
: James, who was herself a Venetian of the house of 
\aro. A colony of 100 Venetian nobles was sent to 
rus, with a lieutenant-general, councillors, and a 
ncellor appointed by Venice. Cyprus, Candia, and 
Morea were styled kingdoms subject to Venice, and 
r standards waved for many years on three lofty staffs 
ted in the square of St. Mark. 

08-lG. War of the league of Cambrai against Venice. 
2 Julius II. required the Venetians to give up Ka- 
ia, Cervia, Faenza, Rimini, and other places of the 
lagna, which they had taken possession of at various 
ods during the preceding century, by purchase or 
quest. The Venetians offered to pay allegiance to the 
of Rome as feudatories of those places, but Julius 
lired unconditional restitution. Upon this the pope, 
is XII. of France, Ferdinand of Spain, and Maximi- 
I. of Austria formed a league to spoil the Venetians 
J! thoir continental territories. The French defeated 
Venetian army under Alviano at Agnadello; the 
nans came from the north, and the whole Venetian 
-a Ferma was overrun, pillaged, and treated in the 
t atrocious manner. The troops of the republic had 
alr&wn to Mestre on the border of the lagoons. Sad- 
ly Pope Julius conceived a dislike for his allies ; he 
h«d to clear Italy of all foreigners, and having re-con- 
red the Roroagna, he entered into negotiations with 
■ice. [Jvurs II.] This saved the republic from destruc- 
, though it was greatly weakened by the losses it 
lined during the rest of the war. Ultimately the 
le of Noyon between Charles V. and Francis I. 
ared peace to Italy for a while, and Venice recovered 
continental dominions, with the exception of the 

ciagna. From that time the Venetians endeavoured 

teer clear as much as possible of the subsequent wars 
took place in Italy between the French, Spaniards, and 

mans. At the same time they seemed to draw more 

•ely their relations with the house of Austria with respect 

heir common enemy the Ottomans. 

^37-40. A new Turkish war, in which the Venetians 
Nauplia and their other remaining strongholds in the 

rca, and all the islands of the Archipelago, Candia 

cpted. 

")70-73. War of Cyprus, in which Venice lost that 
vnd. [Ctprvs.] 

Conspiracy of the marquis of Bcdmar, Spanish 
iba?»ador at Venice, against the republic. Venice had 
c.l: since drawn upon itself the hatred of Spain, because 
-'cod in the way of the ambitious views of that court, 
cause it was the constant policy of the senate to preserve, 
much as it lay in their power, a balance in Europe, by 
jwitig nearer to Frame, r>v keeping up a good under- 
.:idi::£ with the other republics, the Dutch, the Grisons, 
d tlie Swiss, and by supporting the duke of Savoy 
aiTist Spain. The Spanish viceroy of Naples and the 
anhh governor of Milan encouraged Bedmar to strike 
o blow. He engaged several desperate adventurers, 
i»- fly foreisrn mercenaries in the service of Venice, 
*i')ts a number of art isans and other men of low con- 
lion, who were to set fire to the arsenal and other public 
Uidimpi and massacre the doge, senators, and nobles, 
'! eive up the city to indiscriminate plunder. A Spanish 
Matlron which had sailed from the ports of Sicily entered 
Adriatic to be ready. The day of the Ascension, on 
occasion of the great solemnity of the doge's wedding 
<; sea, was fixed for the attempt. One of the eonspi- 
•'nr* however turned informer ; the others were seized, 
>*d, and hanged, and their bodies exposed in the square 



of St. Mark. The particulars of the trials were, as customary 

in matters of state, kept a profound secret: the Spanish, 
ambassador was escorted in safety out of Venice. He 
published, or caused to be published, a political treatise 
in which he, a minister of despotic and ultra-Catholic 
Spain, speaks of the Venetian people as oppressed by an 
oligarchy, which he calls irreligious, because the clergy 
was subject to the civU power, and lie foretells the fall of 
the republic as imminent. It lasted however about two 
centuries longer. This book, which made great noise at 
the time, is entitled ' Squittinio della liberta Veneta.' 

1645-69. War of Candia, in which the Venetians under 
a succession of able commanders, displayed uncommon 
gallantry, ability, and perseverance. The island at last 
tell into the hands of the Turks. The capital surrendered 
by capitulation. Its senate, the reflected image of that of 
the parent state, returned into the Great Council of Venice, 
from which it had emanated. [Candia.] 

1684-99. A new war between Venice and the Porte. 
The Venetians, under the gallant Francesco Morosini, who 
had served in the war of Candia, reconquered the Morea 
and .Egina, besides several places in Dal mat ia, which were 
sec ured to Venice by the treaty of Carlowitz. [Morosim.] 

1714-18. The Turks again invaded the Morea and con- 
quered it, and Venice renounced its claims to it by the 
treaty of Paasarowitz, in June, 1718. This was the last 
war between Venice and the Porte. Venice abstained during 
the whole of the eighteenth century from taking any part 
in the ware which disturbed Italy. But during this long 
period of peace she was hastening to decay ; her former 
spirit was fled, her commerce had passed into other hands, 
many of the nobles had become selfish and licentious, 
the majority of them were poor and mercenary. The 
state inquisition had greatly relaxed from its former vigi- 
lance. The soundest part of the population was among 
the lower orders, who were still enthusiastically attached to 
St. Mark, which with them was sy nonymous with the re- 
public. We do not quote from any panegyrist of Venice, 
but from a contemporary writer professedly and hereditarily 
hostile to the Venetian aristocracy : 1 Social life at Venice 
was smooth and easy. Things were so ordained that the 
people were caressed, and all sorts of amusements en- 
couraged. " Semo a Venezia*' was the common expres- 
sion to denote the perfect liberty in which any one might 
indulge. Commerce was protected ; the nobles mixed 
familiarly with all classes of people, every patrician 
house having a certain number of persons dependent upon 
its interest and good offices with the government ; this 
connection of patrons and clients maintained a spirit of 
mutual good feeling between the various classes ; the yoke 
was thus adorned with flowers, and was rendered less 
irksome through the lone habit of wearing it ; its antiquity 
made it appear venerable. There was no other political 
constitution in Europe older or better supported by glo- 
rious reminiscences and a long course of prosperity. The 
citizen of Venice, respected and well treated wherever ho 
went, willingly forgave his many sovereigns their aristo- 
cratic laws ; the aspect of his own thriving country, the 
activity of commerce, opulence and ease, and pleasure 
were to him a sufficient compensation for political depend- 
ence. * (Dandolo, Lrttere su Venezia, if<27.) 

The only danger for a person at Venice was that of 
speaking about internal politics, for the politics of other 
countries might be freely canvassed ; but the people were 
so accustomed to reserve, that any indiscretion was seldom 
committed. 4 De Deo parum, de Principe nihil,' was an 
old proverb characteristic of Venice. By the word ' prince' 
the government was meant. The knowledge that there 
were inquisitors of state who, through their numerous spies, 
were supposed to be omnipresent, was sufficient to restrain 
all tongues, and maintain order and respect for the existing 
institutions. 'Whilst in all other great Italian cities, in all 
popular festivals or large assemblies, a large attendance of 
police or military was considered indispensable for the 

Eublic tranquillity and security, at Venice, a few years 
efore the fall of the republic, only four servants of the 
inquisitors, with their black staffs in hnnd, were sufficient to 
restrain the immense multitude which thronged the square 
of St. Mark and the adjacent streets and avenues on the 
day when the government gave a splendid festival and 
bull-fight in honour of the grand-duke Paul ol Russia and 
his wife, who were travelling in Italy under an assumed 
name.' {Ibid.) 
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In 1783 the population of the territories of the Venetian 
rvpublic was as follows: city of Venice, 13y,0DT» inha- 
bitants ; the Dogado, or metropolitan province, 100,042 ; 
province of Brescia, 289,658; SaJ6, 41,918; Bergamo, 
215,191; C'rema, 40,555; Verona, 226,172; Vieenza, 
221,186 ; Padova, 273,371 ; Polesine di Rovigo, 63,330 ; 
Marca Trevisana, 363,219 ; Palma, 3721 ; Patria del 
Friuli, 329,063 ; Cividale del Friuli, 30,176; Istria, 92,010 ; 
Pinguente, 7367 ; Da]matia and possessions on the coast 
of Albania, 259,966 ; Isolc del Levantc, or Ionian Islands, 
144,959 ; Jews scattered on various points, 3207 : total, 
2.844,212. (Quadri, Prospetto Slatistico delte Provincie 
Venete.) 

The public revenue was estimated at about nine millions 
of ducats, or about two millions sterling. The military 
consisted of 6000 regulars, besides 18,000 Slavonians and 
Dalmatians, and about 30.000 militia of the Italian pro- 
vinces. There were twelve ships of the line, besides about 
fifty galleys and smaller vessels. (Racolta Cronologica di 
Doeumenti inediti che formano la Slnria delta Rivolu- 
zinne e Cuduta dclla Repubblica di I'enczia.) 

When the French revolutionary armies began to threaten 
Italy on the side of Piedmont, the Venetian government 
was invited by the emperor of Germany and his allies to 
join the coalition against France. The question was de- 
bated in the Senate, or Council of Pregadi. Francesco 
Pesaro, one of the most distinguished members of that 
assembly, spoke to the effect of maintaining the accus- 
tomed system of neutrality which the republic had fol- 
lowed for a century past in all continental wars, but he 
insisted upon its being an armed neutrality in order to 
make the territories of the republic respected by both 
the belligerent powers. He advised to call out the 
'cernidc,' or Italian militia, to equip the navy, and to send 
a body of Slavonian troops to guard the provinces of 
Terra Ferma. The senator Vallaresso, one of the 'Savj,' 
or Elders, spoke in favour of pure and simple neutrality 
without any warlike preparations. His advice was adopted 
almost unanimously, and it proved the ruin of Venice. The 
republic continued to keep its ambassador at Paris, and 
the French republic its charge d'affaires at Venice. Mean- 
time the Count de Lille, brother of the late Louis XVI., 
had fixed his residence at Verona, and had assumed the 
title of Louis XVIII. The French Directory, in March, 
1796, requested his expulsion from the Venetian states, 
and the Senate submitting to this request, Louis was 
obliged to quit Verona for Germany, after writing an in- 
dignant protest against this inhospitable treatment. Shortly 
after Bonaparte penetrated into Piedmont, and invaded 
the Milanese and Mantuan territories belonging to Austria. 
The frontier towns of the Venetian states, Bergamo, 
Brescia, Crenia, Peschiera, and Legnago, were left by the 
neglect ot the Venetian government in a defenceless state. 
This circumstance however requires explanation. There 
was at Venice a board of six patricians, elected by the 
(neat Council, and called Savj del Consiglio di Pregadi, 
lor they hud seals in the Senate, whose business it was to 
receive all dispatches from the foreign ministers at Venice 
or from the Venetian ministers abroad, as well as 
(la- secret communicaliuns of the State Inquisitors on 
affairs of state, and after having examined them and 
written their own opinion on the contents, to lay them, if 
they thought them of sufficient importance, before the 
Senate for its final decision. The board of the Savj was in 
fact a council of ministers. Now at the epoch of the 
French invasion of Italy, and for some time previous to it. 
numerous important despatches were received by the Sa\j 
and never communicated to the Senate, which was thus 
kept ignorant of the dangers that threatened the state. A 
file of more than one hundred despatches, besides private 
communications from the state inquisitors, was afterwards 
found in the secret archives, labelled ' Kilza di comuuicatc 
non lctte in Scnato,' most of which are textually given in 
the work * Uaccoltadi doeumenti inediti, che formano la 
Storia diplomatics della rivoluzione c caduta della Repub- 
blica di Vcnezia,' 2 vols. 4to., Florence, 1800, a work 
quoted by Daru and the other contemporary historians. 
The reasons for this strange conduct of the ' Savj ' may 
have been various: one was evidently the with to pre- 
serve their favourite system of unarmed neutrality; but 
another is plainly hinted at with ugaid to some of them at 
least, and that is disaffection towards the state — for thcie 
no doubt that several influential patricians were seized 



with the prevalent revolutionary idea* of thel 
longed to secret societies which corresponded i 
clubs of France, Milan, and other places. Soot a 
threw off the mask after the fall of the uubKnlg] 
vernment, and publicly wrote and spoke in laTOui stj 
cracy. 

Bonaparte entered Milan on the 14th of Mir, 
the Austrian forces retired towards Muitaa. 
French took the parallel road through the ' 
states by Brescia to the banks of the lake of I 
order to cut off the communications of the , 
tiring army with the Tyrol . The Austrian*, hataa 
a sufficient garrison into Mantua, took 
Peschicra, a Venetian fortress at the soutl 
the lake of Garda, to secure their retreat to th«Tji 
French, who had already violated the nt-utnthtrrfl 
by entering Brescia, made much noise about Dt 
occupving Peschiera ; and as this was the nmoiii 
future" hostile conduct toward* Venice, scroti 
is required. 

Austria having become possessed of the dudnai 
and Mantua at the beginning of the t i^hteentai 

was agreed by Venice, whose territory was I 
twecn the Milanese and the other Austnatl 
that the Austrian troops should be allowed ttl 
from Milan through the Venetian territory btl 
road, without entering any of the fortified to« 
any military position, or const ructing defcncatal 
territory. The road generally taken by tb* 
troops was that of the Tyrol and along the itni 
lake of Garda to Mantua. When Beaulieu, in w 
was driven from the banks of the Adda by 1 
he retired through the Venetian territory Ml 
Mincio for the defence of Mantua. Bonaparte 
him and entered Brescia, a walled city 
Venice, where he quartered a division of M 
He thence issued a proclamation, dated Mjfj 
stating that in passing through the Venttim 
would pay all due regard to the frifndstapi 
between that antient republic and France, llH 
ay cash for everything supplied to tor 
eaulieu, hearing of the occupation of 
French, gave orders to one of his officers t04 
chiera, a fortified town of the Venetians, isiWI 
tect his communications with the Tyrol, r*" 
only garrisoned by a few Venetian invalids, a»i 
were mostly without carriages. The officer < 
it had represented the defenceless condition of I 
but the Provveditorc Foscarini had neglected jfcj 
A few days after, Beaulieu being defeated at * 
the French, retired into the Tyrol, and the A« 
« Inch had occupied Peschiera evacuated it B 
main hotly. The French then entered Peschi 
risoncd it. Bonaparte said that the Venetians* 
ought to have garrisoned Peschiera so » »* 
Austrians entering it ; and he seized this ai a I 
opportunity of frightening the Venetian seiiataj 
mission to his dictates. He was writing at 
to the Directory the real truth of the c ***'! 
Peschiera was" destitute of defence vrhen "* 
entered it by a stratagem. ' If your object, Ml 
to draw five* or six millions from 'Venice, you W» 
lair pretence for a rupture. You can ask 
au indemnity for the battle of Borghetto, wnicai 
in consequence of the taking of Pescliieia- M 
further views respecting Veuice, we may proOT". 
ject of recrimination until more favourable opp 
we must not quarrel with everybody »' ""^,3 
partes Coiresjjnndence — Letter If th* 7th r J J . jjj 

The Provveditore Foscarini, whom tnc R 
to Verona as captain-general, came to l' 1 "" 1 ' 
quintets to justify himself about tl^' ''^upi'rt' 
chiera. Bonaparte receiv ed him very ill »P* j 
against Venice, brought forth the old ^•"R.V 
k'iven an asy lum to the Pretender \Lo ul * ' ^ 
last concluded by demanding unpariouay™ , 



E 



Uu*lyt°l*V, 

^v>- 

campaign. If refused, he would » ,or ™ * 
conversation took place on the 31st ot ■"*>'• 



ingress into the fortified town ui » »— - 
where he intended to leave a garrison tl ' ( 'J; > ^ > , > 

* 
* 



the date of his proclamation from llreH '*y J)j4 »ni:i * II 

Krofessed a frieudly regard for Veune- . ^ r; I 
aving time to receive instructions a 10 * 1 
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id knowing the Senate's wish to avoid hostilities, 
ltcd. ami the French on the 1st of June entered 
a. They afterwards entered Legnago, Bergamo, 
t, and any other Venetian town, whether fortified or 
ted their purpose, demanding at the same 
>rovisions, carts, horses, &c. They left the civil 
imcnt how ever in the hands of the Venetian authori- 
al er this idl scruples about neutrality were at an end, 
>th Auatrians and French entered tile territories and 
of the re public whenever and wherever they pleased. 
mpaig;ns of Bonaparte against Wurmser and Alvinzi 
irntd on chiefly on the Venetian territory. 

French troops lived upon and at the expense of 
eiictian Slates for nearly a twelvemonth, and the 
which they nude was much greater than the actual 
nption of necessaries. The districts near the Adige 
ic beautiful shores of the lake of Garda suffered the 

The remonstrances of the senate to Bonaparte and 
.rectory produced no effect. Bonaparte alleged the 
sciea of war, and one of the Directors, Kewbel), 
hf complained to the ambassador, Querini, that the 
una did not like the French. Bonaparte affected to 
tare altogether the reports of outrages committed by 
tidier*, which were communicated to him by the 
tan Provveditore in December, 17tKi, and yet on the 
October preceding he had ordered his chief of the 

0 place patroles on the road from Verona to Bassano, 
dc r to stop the excesses committed by the French 
try, who plunder or devastate the country.' But in 
>«"r he wanted to conciliate the Venetian senate, as 
at was upon the point of advancing ; and in Decem- 
ic had defeated Alvinzi, and his tone towards the 
: changed. At the etui of December General Bara- 

dllilliers, by order of Bonaparte, surprised the 
of Bergamo and drove the Venetian garrison away, 
ommanuant of Peschiera did the same, and arrested 
► net ran governor. In March, 1797, a revolt broke 

1 Bergamo and Brescia against the Venetian authori- 
ind the French commandant at Borgarao openly took 
part of the insurgents, stopped and opened the dis- 
.vootthe Venetian Podesti, and then arrested that 
H aad sent him out of the town. The insurgents were 
d by a number of Milanese, Poles, &c, and they threw 
c allegiance of Venice, and pulled down the nag and 
emblems of the republic. At Crema the same thing 
one by a body of trench troops who had asked leave 
* through that town. The senate on hearing this 

asked the French minister at Venice fur explanations 
is strange conduct, and the minister answered tliat he 
■ nottuug of the matter. The senate then dispatched 
nobles to Bonaparte, who was then at Gorizia in pur- 
M the archduke Charles. Bonaparte told them that 
lould not interfere between the senate and its revolted 
cts, that the senate might take such measures as it 
jht proper, provided it respected the French garrisons 
ti had possession of the castles of Bergamo and Brescia, 

lie ended by proposing an alliance between Venice 
France, on which condition he would help them to 
iown live insurgents. This however was declined by 
Venetian envoys. Bonaparte has denied having had 
bmgtodo with revolt in the Venetian states vBou- 
tae's &Umoirt\ observing that he had too much tact to 
ite tumults in his rear whilst he was advancing into the 
Jnan hereditary states. But he had given the impulse 
ire ; he had manifested on many occasions a hostile 
it towards Venice, and the officers who remained in 
ibanly were not so cautious as himself. It is well 
wn that for months before these ev ents both the Direc- 

and Bonaparte had foreseen the expediency of giving 
naperor at the peace a compensation out of the Vene- 
i territory. Had the senate accepted the alliance of 
ace, and thus put itself in hostility towards Austria, 
■odd perhaps only have facilitated the views of the 
ntory, as Austria would have felt less scniplc in shar- 

ttie spoils of an enemy. The senate was as much 
lid of Austria as of France. 

lie revolutionist* of Brescia and Bereamo threatened 
uther provinces which remained in obedience to the 
ate, and especially the Veronese. The senate sent troops 
Verona to defend that important city. The country- 
>p]e in the neighbourhood were armed and placed under 
command of Count Emilj. The peasantry of the other 
\ince* followed the example, and attacked the revolu 



tionisU of Bergamo and Brescia in several places, espe- 
cially at Salo, where they beat them, and made many 
prisoners, including a detachment of Poles m the French 
service, who had fought on the side of the revolutionists. 
At the same time the peasantry in some districts being 
excited against the revolutionists and the French, killed 
several of the latter who were marching in small parties 
through the country. Bonaparte hearing this, and having 
now signed the armistice with the Austnans, in which the 
question of compensation to the emperor out of the Vene- 
tian states had been already suggested, dispatched Junot 
to the senate with a furious message, exaggerating the 
outrages committed against his soldiers, and threatening 
vengeance. The preliminaries of Leohen were signed on 
the 18th April. Meantime, and on the 17th, a frightful 
tumult broke out in the city of Verona between the people 
and the French who garrisoned the castles. 

This insurrection of Verona and the adjacent country 
has been urged as evidence of the senate's intentions to cut 
off the retreat of the French, and make another Sicilian 
Vespers of it. Here we must again recur to dates and do- 
cuments, and it is only necessary to read the despatches 
of the French generals themselves, as quoted by Count 
Dam, in the Pieces Jmtificutivea at the end of his * Histoire 
de la Kepublique de Venise,' vol. viii., and which arc in 
fact extracted from Panckoucke's correspondence of Bo- 
naparte already quoted. General Kilmaine, in his despatch 
dated Milan, April 5, began by assuming that the senate's 
design was to make a crusade against the French, and 
quote as a proof of it a pretended proclamation, by the 
Provveditore Battaglia, which was afterwards proved to 
have been forged at Milan. Kilmaine upon this, ordered 
detachments of French troops to disperse all the armed 
peasants they met in the Venetian territory of Bergamo. 
After this he concluded his despatch by saying it would be 
desirable to stop some of the couriers which Grimani, the 
Venetian ainhawador at Vienna, was sending to the senate, 
•as Grimani's long conferences with the Austrian mi- 
nisters make roe believe that the senate is hatching 
some perfidy against the French army.' So it was 
only a supposition after all. In his previous despatch, 
3rd April, he had said that the peasants of the vallcvs 
of Bergamo were arming under the pretence of re- 
ducing Bergamo, and that their war-cry was, ' Death to the 
Jacobins and to the French.' And he added that the Ve- 
netian government might have reduced Bergamo by means 
of its regular troops. But how could they have done this 
while a strong French garrison occupied the town and the 
castle and evidently protected the insurgents:' It would 
have brought on an open collision between the troops of the 
two states. The French general Balland, who commanded 
at Verona, wrote (5th April) that the Venetian general hav- 
ing thrown a bridge across the Mineio for the purpose of 
acting against the insurgents of Brescia and Bergamo, the 
French commandant of Peschiera sent a detachment to cut 
down the bridge, and Balland approved of this measure ; 
and this same Balland afforded protection in the castles of 
Verona to several revolutionary leaders from the hands 
of the Venetian authorities. So much for French neu- 
trality and the freedom of operations allowed to the officers 
of the senate. The French minister at Venice, Lallement, 
writes confidentially to Bonaparte, the 5th April : u There 
is no doubt that General Dombrowsky and the Polish 
legion have taken part with the insurgents in the affair of 
Said. I am asking satisfaction for the French soldiers, 
killed in this affair, hut I am aware that the tmth is already 
known here. . . . Do you suppose that the French soldiers 
who have been fighting these six years in the name of 
liberty, will not support those whom they consider as their 
brethren in the same cause ? No authority will be able to 
restrain them, and the insurgents, knowing this, will show 
themselves more openly, and the explosion will become 
general. I see already an instance of this in the Polish 
legion.' 

This letter would be sufficient to show the real Truth. 
But the despatches of the Vene tian provveditore at Veioua 
explain the whole affair ol'thc insurrection still more clearly. 
They are found in the RoecoUa Cronohaica of doc uments 
before mentioned. The senate gav e orders to sav e Verona 
from the revolutionists who were threatening it. The regular 
troops not being sufficient, the peasants were armed and 
placed under the command of some noblemen. They had 
orders to attack the insurgents. The French garrison in 
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the castles of Verona seeing great multitudes of people 
assembled, fired some shots upon the town, and thus com- 
mitted the first act of hostility. The people then could no 
longer be restrained, although the Venetian authorities did 
all they could to prevent it, or at least to save the French 
soldiers. Those that were taken at the gates of the town 
by the armed peasantry were saved. Those scattered 
about the town were killed by the mob, and the same 
happened in several parts of the country. The French 
from the castles of Verona were now cannonading the 
town and the people who were trying to assault the castles. 
The provveditore Giovannelli endeavoured to obtain a 
suspension of hostilities, but he could not prevail on either 
party. The other provveditori of Viccnza and Padua 
received orders from the senate, dated 22nd April, while 
the fight was continuing in Verona, directing them to take 
every measure to prevent disorders on the passage of the 
French troops, and to punish those persons who should 
create any disturbance. It were superfluous to accumulate 
evidence to show that the insurrection of Verona was 
purely accidental and local, and formed no part of a pre- 
concerted plan against the French. French troops now 
poured in against Verona, and after an irregular defence it 
surrendered. Count Emilj and others who had commanded 
the peasantry were shot by the French ; a contribution of 
170.000 sequins was required from the city, the Monte di 
Pieta was plundered, the plate of the churches seized, and 
much private property shared the same fate. Augereau, 
who was sent to Verona, wrote an indignant letter to 
Bonaparte, saying that Verona, Vicenza, and the country 
around had been shamefully plundered, that whole villages 
were depopulated, families wandering about without a 
home, &c. cSee an account of this plunder in Bourienne'a 
Memoirs, Appendix to vol. v. ; anu also in Bonaparte's 
Correspondence.) 

The Senate, on the first news of the Verona insurrection, 
despatched two deputies to Bonaparte, who met him at Gratz 
on the 25th April. They had with him a long and pain- 
ful conference, of which they sent a report to Venice, dated 
Gradiska, 28th April, and which is a most important docu- 
ment concerning these transactions. Bonaparte said he 
had offered alliance to Venice while the archduke was in 
arms against him, but now he should dictate the law ; he 
should prove another Attila to Venice ; that Venice must 
deliver to him all the English property, send away the 
English minister, punish all those who had insulted the 
French, release all state prisoners, and he ended by saying — 
■ But your government is old, it must cease.' He inveighed 
against the abuses, some true and others exaggerated, of the 
\ enetian constitution. In the mean time another fatal in- 
cident occurred at Venice. A French armed vessel forced 
its way into the harbour, against the express regulations of 
the place, and in spite of the summons of the port-ofiicers. 
The vessel fell against a Venetian galliot manned by Dal- 
matian sailors, who, drawing their cutlasses, leaped on 
board the Frenchman, killed several men, including the 
commander, and wounded others. When Bonaparte heard 
of this, he demanded that the port captain, the three in- 
quisitors of state, and other persons should be delivered up 
to him ; and in the meantime he ordered all the Venetian 
towns of the Terra Forma to be seized, and Issued a turgid 
manifesto dated from Palmanova, declaring war against 
Venice. 

Venice might have defended itself, but there were some 
traitors and many cowards amongst the senators, who fancied 
that they could, by submitting to the will of Bonaparte, 
avert their doom. They sent away their Slavonian sol- 
diers, many of whom were killed in attempting to resist 
the order to embark them for Dalmatia: they consented to 
change their constitution, and at last, with the doge at 
their head, abdicated their power; and as the people 
threatened to defend the old system of government against 
its own members, the Venetian commander of the lagoons 
sent boats to carry over a body of French troops into 
Venice. A sort of democratic council was formed ; several 
millions of bancs were paid by Venice to France. Mean- 
time Bonaparte ordered the Arsenal to be stripped of every- 
thing; paintings, statues, and MSS. from the ducal palace 
were carried to France ; 200,000 sequins belonging to the 
duke of Modena were also seized. French troops sailed on 
board the Venetian ships of war to take possession of Corfu 
and the other inlands, while the Austrians were quietly seiz- 
ing upon Dalmatia and Istria, according to the secret under- 



standing betwecnthem and the French. Thti 
the French entered Venice and the old gave 
lished was concluded at Milan between B< 
envoys of the Senate, on the lGth May, 1797.1 
ratified by the municipal council, which was m 
the Bole authority of the state ; but Bonaparte 
ratify it, saying the municipal authority had i 
powers for giving its sanction. On the '2Mh ' 
negotiating the peace with the emperor, 
a part and afterwards the whole of the Vene 
It was at last agreed that the emperor should hat 
and all the territory as far as the Adige . I 
to the Director}', that 4 the Venetian peoph 
for liberty, and that there were no more 
crats in afl Venice.' If that was the case, tl 
justice nor reason for overthrowing bv video 
vernment. The definitive treaty with Austria i 
Generals Bonaparte and Clarke on one side, i 
Meerveldt and the Marquis del Gallo, the 
potentiaries, on the other, at the village 0 
near Udine, on the 17th October, 1797. 
French troops evacuated Venice and the ' 
of which the Austrians quietly took 
of the Venetian democrats who had most con 
selves in the late change were obliged to' 1 
Milan, many of them without any means i " 
The doge Manin, the last of a long series 
trates of a great republic, but a weak man I 
the times, "is said to have fallen in a fit 
oath of allegiance to Austria. He died she 
perished the republic of Venice, after an ei 
than a thousand years. 

The authorities for the history of the faflc 
chiefly— Botta, Daru, the Itucolta Cronol^ 
parte's Correspondence, already mentioned ; 
Ditcorsi *uUn Storiu Veneta % 1826.) 

VENIE'RO, DOME'NICO, born at Venice in 1 
patrician family, applied himself to literature, 
cially to poetry. He was a friend of Beats I 
learned contemporaries. At the ape of thirty 
attacked by a nervous disease which render 
valid for the rest of his life. Confined to i 
for many years, he found comfort in the 
men who resorted thither to converse, del 
extempore poetry. These meetings were l 
' Acadcmin Veneziana,' instituted in 1558, of » 
Federico Badoaro, aud Paolo Manuzio were 1 
members. 

Venicro wrote a numlier of poems, 
their lively conceptions and power of expreaw 
di Domenico V eniero Senatore Veneziano 
illustrate dall' Abate Pier Antonio Serassi,' Bf 
with a biography of the author. Veniero 
dulged at times in strained rhetorical figures i 
lie was one of the first to introduce acrostic* 
poetry. He translated several Odes of Horace.J 
published by Narducci, together with transit' " 
same Roman writer by Anniba) C'aro. Triatt*0|i 
canti, and others : 4 Udi Diverse di Orazio vo 
alcuni nobilissimi Ingegni,' >lto., Venice, lfi 
edition. 

Veniero died in 1582. His brother Ixjrenzo j 
of the notorious Pietro Aretino, and like him wrtWJ 
compositions. Maffeo Veniero, son of J 10 ?"^. 
Venice in 1550, was an elegant poet both in 
language and in his native Venetian dialect, 
tian poems are of the erotic kind, and very W 
the author held the dignity of archbishop OH 
he obtained at an early age through family* 
interest, but it does not appear that he I v, r ; 
see. He died in 1580. at the early age of thif 
Among his Venetian poems, one of the m ^f. 
was a canzone entitled 4 La Slrazzota,' or ! | 
Beauty,' which is a very humorous parody 
Petrarch's canzoni in praise of Laura. Th**!* 
obscene poem entitled • La Zaflcta,' falsely 1 
Maffeo Veniero, but which was published i« "J 
before he was born, and, it appears, bv m* ^ . . 
(Gamba, Collezione di Potti Anfirhi tut g*" 
ziano; Haym, Biblioteca Jlaliana.) The l«al»»" J 
Maffeo and his brother Luigi have 
edition of the poems of their uncle Doom"''*' 
StOtia dtlla Lctteratura Jtultana.) 
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CTIHE FACIAS, or Veuire, the name of a writ 
to the sheriff or other returning officer, com- 
.in- 1 n in ■ to cause to come ' (venire facias) the parties 
nth at the place named iu the writ. The writ i armed 
of till antient process used in the Exchequer against 
.ns having privilege of parliament. It may also be 
oyed to cause persona to appear who are charged 
a misdemeanour, &c. (4 BL, c. 24.) But the purpose 
rich the writ has been generally applied, and in re- 
ce to which it is generally known, is in summoning 
I to ***?rve for the ordinary trial of civil causes. 
ie form on such occasions now charges the sheriff to 
M to come here forthwith twelve good and lawful 
of the body of your county, qualified according to law, 
vho are nuwise of kin either to A 13, the plaintiff, or 
the defendant, to make a certain jury of the 

try between the parties aforesaid of a plea of , 

use aj* well the said defeudant as the said plaintiff, 
een \> horn the matter in variance is, have put them- 
» upon that jury.' 

tus writ is sued out, but is not acted upon, the court 
cuing that the jurors have been summoned upon it and 
• failed to appear at Westminster, where antiently the 
iUelf took place. At the same time another writ 
by which the sheriff is commanded to distrain their 
s or goods, or have their bodies, so as to compel their 
carauce, either before the court at a subsequent day, or 
ire the judges of assize or Nisi-prius, if they should pre- 
i»ly come into the county. This is so arranged that the 
Xv* always do previously come into the county, and the 

■ are summoned and caused to appear before them. 
tidd'n Practice; Stephens On Pleading; 6 Geo. IV., 
J; 3 & 4 Wm. IV.. c. 670 [Jrav; Venue.] 

EN LOO is a strongly-fortified town in the province of 
burg, in the kingdom of the Netherlands, in 51" 22? 
at. and 6° 4' E. long., on the right bank of the Mans, 

■ which there it a flying bridge connecting the town 
i tort St. Michael on the left bank. In the Maas there 
fortified island called the Waert. The town has be- 
ta five and six thousand inhabitants, part of whom are 
,*ged in the transit-trade and part in some manufac- 
e*. It is well situated for trade, and has a convenient 
a port, so that it serves as a depot for merchandise from 
he countries on the banks of the Maas and the Rhine, 
loo seems to have been formerly a place of greater 
ortance than it is now, it having been a member of the 
^us Hanseatic League. In the war of the Spanish 
eesMon it was taken from the French by the allied 
I» under the duke of Marlborough, in 1702, wliich was 
<lr*t campaign. It was ceded to the Dutch by the 
iy of Utrecht. [Hassel ; Cannabich ; Stein. ) 
INO'SA. r Basilic \ta.] 

TNTILA'GO, a genus consisting of only a single spe- 
. of plants, of the natural order of Rhamnacea?. The 
ft i? 5-parted ; the corol 5-petalled ; stamens 5 ; germ 
"ed, hid in the crenulated flat disk; style 2-cleft. 

half superior, globose, long-winged, l-seeded. 
no erect with perisperm. The species V. maderaa 
na is common in different parts of India, from the 
Insula to the nort h-west em provinces ; it is also found 
the Indian islands, as it is figured and described by 
feiph., 'Herb. Amb.' 5, t. 2, by the name of Funis vimi- 
lt forms a large climbing shmb with stiff branches ; 
iflen dioecious, with flowers having an offensive smell, 
.unlike that of Sterculia fcetida. 
rENTILATION. [Warwino and Ventilation.] 
teNTIMI'GLIA. [San Remo.] 
lENTRICLE. [Hkart.] 

lENTRlCULITES, a genus of spongoid Zoophyta, pro- 
by Dr. Mantell for species found in the cretaceous 
tm. whose porous tissue is penetrated by distinct, often 
foramina, arranged with more or less of regularity, 
fctiiculitea radiatus, Mantell, 'Geol. of Sussex,' pi. 10, 
IV. lknvttia?. pi. 15, of the same work, are examples 
neatly found in chalk and the flint nodules imbedded 

I VENTRILOQUISM (literally 'belly-speaking:' from 
kw, the belly ; and loquor, I speak) is a vocal mimicry 
Uiuruh, by which an illusion is produced on the hearer 
lit the sound comes, not from the mimic, but from some 
*tr appreciate source. The various phenomena of 
fcil uumien may be conveniently considered under two 
ml head*, viz. : 1st, The simple imitation of the 



voices of persona, of animals, of musical instruments, and 
other sounds and noises of every description, in which no 
illusion is intended, but, on the contrary, the imitation 
avowedly and perceptibly comes from the mimic i and 2nd. 
The imitation of those voices, sounds, and noises, not as 
originating in the mimic, but in some other, an appropri- 
ate source at a given or varying distance, in any or even 
in several directions successively. And when these imita- 
tions are made without moving the mouth, features, or 
body, the illusive effect of the mimicry is enhanced. The 
terms mimicry, or imitation, are commonly adopted to de- 
signate efforts under the former general head where no il- 
lusion is intended, while the term ventriloquism distin- 
guishes those under the latter where an illusion is pro- 
duced. 

The various kinds of divination amongst the nations of 
antiquity which were stated by the priesthood to be by a 
spirit, a familiar spirit, or a spirit of divination, are now 
supposed to have been effected by means of ventriloquism. 
Divination by a familiar spirit can be tracked through a 
long period of time. By reference to I^eriiicus, xx. 6, 
27, it will be seen that the Mosaic law forbade the 
Hebrews to consult those having familiar spirits, and to 
put to death the possessor. The Mosaic law was given 
about fifteen hundred years before Christ. Divining by a 
familiar spirit was however so familiar to the Jews, that 
the prophet Isaiah draws a powerful illustration from the 
kind of voice heard in such divination, see Isaiah, xx. 4. 
In the Acts of the Apostles, xvi. 16, mention is made of a 
young woman with a familiar spirit meeting the Apostles 
in the city of Philippi in Macedonia. And St. Chrysostom 
and other early fathers of the Christian Church mention 
divination by a familiar spirit as practised in their day. 
The practice of similar divination is still common in the 
East, and is even practised amongst the Esquimaux. Thia 
divination by a familiar spirit has been practised upwards 
of three thousand years. 

The witch of Endor divined by a familiar spirit ; 1 Slum, 
xxviii. 7, in Hebrew — (Ob.) The word is also adopted 
in the Hebrew Bible to designate those persons, whether 
male or female, in whom there is a familiar spirit. The 
plural of 2\H is rrttfN— Oboth, which in the Septuagint 
version of the Scriptures is mostly rendered by the Greek 
'EyyaaTptftvOovQ, which is compounded of if, in, yavrnp, 
the belly, and fiv9oc, speech, and corresponds with the 
word ventriloquism. This rendering of the Hebrew in the 
Septuagint, Professor Lee accounts for by the muttering of 
those having a familiar spirit— the JTQiN : his Hebrew 
Lexicon, or ' Thes. Heb. Gesenii, sub voce. 

The Greeks practised a mode of divination termed gas- 
tromancy, from yaorijp, the belly, and n&vric, a prophet ; 
where the diviner replied without moving his lips, so 
that the consulter believed he heard the actual voice of a 
spirit speaking from its residence within the priest's belly. 
St. Chrysostom adopts the same Greek word as the trans- 
lators of the Septuagint version to designate the diviners 
by familiar spints, viz. 'Eyyaarpifii/Oovc. 

The Septuagint rendering of the Hebrew has caused 
many learned theologians to doubt the actual appearance 
of Samuel's ghost, and to infer that the whole scene was a 
clever imposition on the dispirited king by the witch's 
skill in ventriloquy. This opinion is supported by the con- 
text. For on a careful reading of the whole narrative of 
Saul's interv iew with the witch at the opening of his cam- 
paign, compared with the events of it detailed in 1 Sam. 
xviii., and three following chapters, it may be remarked, 
1st, That Saul deems the appearance, which the woman 
states she sees and which wie describes, to be Samuel'a 
ghost. 2nd, That it is left uncertain whether Saul after- 
wards saw the ghost at all. 3rd, That the reply by divina- 
tion consists chiefly in oracular echoes to 8auls questions, 
aided by the recorded statements which he incidentally 
made to her. 4th, The prophetic part of the reply was 
but imperfectly fulfilled. The reply prophesied three dis- 
tinct things, 1, That Israel with Saul was to be delivered 
into the Philistines' hands; % Saul and his sons were to 
die on the morrow ; and 3, The army of Israel was to be 
delivered into the Philistines' hand, (see v. 19). I . » tiue 
the army was defeated, and probably ^"JJWjJ 
their retreat, when Saul and his sons ™ r * »]"\ p B » t 
Israel was not delivered into_ the ^ h, ! , ■ 1, "". ^ft^l" ' 
suit of their conquest was. tig. ^totS^SPS* 
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Holy Land, leaving the Philistines in quiet possession of 
Beth-shan and its surrounding towns, where indeed they 
had heen tolerated from the first occupation of the Holy 
Land hy the Jews. And from all the circumstances nar- 
rated, and the localities in which they occurred, it is not 
easy to believe that Saul's death took place on the morrow 
of his interview with the witch. Thus out of three things 
which were prophesied, we can be certain only that one 
came to pass, which, in conjunction with the other circum- 
stances, occasions doubts to arise as to the reality of the 
ghost's appearance, and the Septuagint rendering points to 
ventriloquism as the means of effecting the imposition. 

The earliest description of a ventriloquial illusion in 
modem days is that performed by Louis Brabant, valct- 
de-chambre of Francis I. Louis Brabant was denied the 
hand or an heiress by her father. Soon after the father 
died, and Louis calls on the widow, determined to swindle 
her out of her consent by the agency of ventriloquism. 
Scarcely had he entered her house when she heard a well- 
known voice coming from on high ; it was that of her de- 
ceased husband, saying, 'Give my daughter to Louis 
Brabant : he is rich, and has an excellent character. I 
am suffering a severe but just punishment in purgatory 
because I opposed a suitable marriage. Do what I re- 
commend, and I then shall ascend to heaven.' Some 
minutes afterwards Louis Brabant, who had been waiting 
in an antechamber, was ushered into the widow's pre- 
sence, but no one suspected that he had counterfeited the 
voice of the deceased. The wish from purgatory was 
obeyed by an immediate consent to Ihc proposed marriage. 
Thus far successful, it was now indispensable for Bra- 
bant to have money at command ; and he soon decided 
on a ventriloquial expedient for that purpose. A rich 
banker, named Cornu, who had acquired great wealth by 
unscrupulous means, and who was apprehensive of the 
penalties with which a future life threatened him, was 
thought by Brabant to be a fit person to be frightened 
out of some of his wealth by the agency of ventriloquy. 
He managed to obtain an interview, in which he adroitly 
turned the conversation to a future life, with its rewards 
and punishments ; and spoke of spectres, demons, pur- 
gatory, and hell itself, when he observed the banker's 
countenance expressive of deep emotion. He paused, 
and in the interval of silence a fearful voice was heard, 
saying that he had come for some minutes from the fires 
oi purgatory, where he had long been suffering, and 
would remain until his son terminated his penalties by an 
act of beneficence ; adding by way of suggestion, that a 
large sum of money should be given to Brabant to pur- 
chase the freedom of those Christians who had fallen into 
the hands of the Turks. M. Cornu was much terrified, but 
he did not comply ; and Brabant found it necessary to pay 
him a second visit. And now it was not only the fathers 
voice, but also those of hit deceased friends, many of whom 
he at once recognised, deafening him with their solicitation 
for his future happiness, and threatening liim with the 
most severe punishments awaiting him if he refused to 
perform the act of beneficence required. All the saints of 
the calendar were invoked, the tumult increased, and over- 
whelming the banker, he gave ten thousand crowns to 
Brabant lor the purchase ; and of course the cunning ven- 
triloquist applied the money to his own purposes. 

The work of M. l'Abb6 de la Chapelle, published 1772, 
descriptive of the feats of Baron Mengen at Vienna, and of 
M. St. Gille near Paris, claims attention. Baron Mengen 
made a doll with moveable lips, which he could control by 
his hand under its dress. With this doll he held witty and 
satirical dialogue. The author of this article saw a similar 
thing in the streets of London about twenty years since, in 
which a very sparkling dialogue was held with the doll by 
anitinerant ventriloquist. 

Baron Mengen said he owed his art to a passion for 
counterfeiting the cries of animals and the voices of per- 
sons. That Die passion manifested itself in early life ; and 
that he had the power of imitating sounds so accurately as 
to make them appear to come from other places than lus 
own mouth. 

M. St. Gille, in 1J 71 . made au experiment to test his 
ventriloquial talent before MM. Leroy and Fouchy, com- 
missioners of the Royal Academy of Sciences, and many 
other persons of the highest rank. The object of the ex- 
periment was to show that M. St. Gille's mimicry of 
sounds was so perfect as to produce illusion. For this 



fjurpose it was reported that a spirit's voire me ^ 
leard in the environs of St. Germain, and that •]* 
mission was appointed to verify the fact and to d»:^ 
the cause. All the company were in the seer?? t ^ 
one lady, who, without suspecting it, was to b* «. '* 
of the illusion. They all dined in the country m'}< 
air, and while they were at table a voice, as oft tr- 
pended in the air, addressed the lady, noiritws^: 
the top of the trees ; then descending, it approval 
then receding, it plunged into the ground,wWi • t 
not to make itself heard. The conversation *is -sal 
upwards of two hours with such adroitness th 
was fully convinced she had talked with a sj hi 
when the illusion was explained to her, die dectrtc 
were an illusion. 

M. St. Gille, like Baron Mengen, made no 
art, but referred it all to mimicry, for which h-. 
strong propensity. The French Academy adqrt _^ 
views contained in the statements of the* t»o 
quists, viz., that the art consists in an accural* icnaf 
any given sound as it reaches the ear. 

Dugald Stewart also adopted these views and 
the sanction of his great name. The phrenoloea^ 
nation agrees with Dugald Stewart's (see a papn.H 
Jount., vol. i.). Adopting these views, phvsioijals 
offered a variety of possible actions of the Voc*. 
explain its production ; and some have even 
peculiarity of structure of the vocal organs a* 
but have wisely omitted to specify what. Mi*' * 
logists think that ventriloquism is vocally p. 
speaking during inspiration of the breath. 7tB|w^ 
speak during inspiration, and it may be cent* 
adopted ; but close observation on many publ;. w 
quists, and private friends who can ventriloauJ< I 
vinces the author of this article that the general'', 
utterance is, as in ordinary speech, on an 
breath. 

Adopting the views of the French Academy, *>» 
thought that the vocal means of effecting to 
imitation consist in a skilful management of tit 
sound. Unfortunately however for this tbewy » 
merely repeats what is already produced ; and*"* * 
triloquists, including the late Mr. Mathews, h»>?*' - 
the vocal illusion while walking in the streets. 

Baron Mengen thus describes his mode c' 
when the voice was to seem to come from hi* ' 
press my tongue against the teeth, and thus att-*< 
a cavity between my left cheek and teeth, is**** 
voice is produced by the air held in reserrt ** 
rynx {eosier). The sounds thus receive a M-* 
muffled tone, which causes them to appear to 
a distance.' The Baron says it is necessary to "<" a 
the breath, and to respire as seldom as po»s:bU 

It was observed that M. St. Gille »PJ**™* 
after long exertion, when the vocal illusion dp* 
perfect. Those ventriloquists with whom the g 
this article has conferred have acknowledge 
the chest, which they have attributed to W " 
slow expiration of the breath. M. St. Gill* *»• 
to cough very frequently. The ventriloquy w 1 
sent day also frequently cough, especially Mr- 
from a tickling in the throat. 

Now in order to arrive at exact and positive M' 
of the modifications of voice termed ventnloq^ . 
necessary to be familiar with the distinction* .* 



sound ; and to know how the organs set m ^ 4 
those vocal modifications, it is necessary to "P"' ^ 
breath is vocalized in all its distinctions w f^,j 



in all its distinctions of j» 
ness, and quality, by the ordinary actions « 

organs. fjou:-!^ 
In ordinary language we speak of noise, * 1 ,sg 
of musical sound ; and Dr. Thomas Young 
terms in illustrating the mechanical cause* o ^ -; 
'A quill striking against a piece of wood f*"^,,^ I* 
but striking successively against the teeth « s $ 
of a comb, a continued sound; and > f "* c ( tl» '•' 
wheel are at equal distances, and the velocity ^ , 
tation is constant, a musical sound.' (^'{.t V.J 

The general terniB pitch, loudness 1" * 
tion embrace all the distinctions which the » ., j 
covers in musical sounds, and which he WSfkj* 
art. The distinguishing feature of nw* ft V ts0 ^) 
uniform pitch throughout its duration. A* 
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. ci al sound is composed of an equal number of impulses 

jL.se* produced in equal times. [Acoustics ; Larynx ; 
-as.] 

ao general terms pitch, loudness, quality, and dura- 
cxlso embrace all the distinction* nearu in ordinary 
ici*. These sounds differ from the musical in the pitch 
t_antly varying throughout their duration, as the hu- 
voice in speaking, and the voices of quadrupeds, 
uastically, such sounds are composed of an unequal 
fc>er of impulses or noises produced in equal times, 
from this circumstance pitch, in the strictly musical 
is not a property of ordinary sound, 
v c general terms loudness and quality embrace all the 
x actions heard in a noise, as in the collision of two in- 
ic sticks. The momentary collision of the clapper 
i lit a bell is a noise, but this mere noise is immediately 
wed by the ringing sound of the bell, which is a niu- 
sound. Pitch and duration can scarcely be c«n- 
as belonging to common noise. Thus we have : — 
Noise, whose audible distinctions are comprehended 
erthe general terms loudness and quality. 
_ Common sound, whose audible distinctions are corn- 
ended under the general terms loudness, quality, du- 
ll, and ever-varying pitch. 

I. Musical sound, whose audible distinctions are corn- 
ended under the general terms loudness, quality, dura- 
and an uniform pitch. 

donation, or the production of voice, is a result of ac- 
* taking place under two distinct classes of laws, vis. : 
he ordinary mechanical laws of acoustics ; and, 2, The 
biological laws of muscular movement. The adjust- 
t of the vocal mechanism to be acted on by the cur- 
of air is made by actions under the latter laws ; and 
lauon is the result of the re-action of the mechanism 
le current of air, by mechanical movements under the 
er laws. [Larynx ; Stammkr.] The pitch of the 
e essentially depends on the tension of the vocal liga- 
U: the loudness on the extent of excursion of the 
& ligaments in their vibration ; the duration on the 
urmanee of the vocalizing causes ; and the quality on 
organization of the larynx, and also on the form and 
of the vocal tube. Now the form and size of this tube 
be altered in various ways, as by dilating or contract- 
the pharynx [Pharynx] ; by dilating or contracting 
mouth [Moith] ; by contracting the communication 
'ten the pharynx and mouth so as to make them dis- 
. chambers, or by dilating the opening so as to throw 
i into one, which is chiefly effected by movements of 
soft palate ; by altering the form of the" mouth s cavity, 
:h is produced by varying the position of the tongue, 
til be found that each of these modifications of the 
tl tube confers a peculiarity of quality to the voice, 
these however are vocal or laryngeal sounds, 
junda can be produced in the vocal tube apart from 
larynx. These are not vocal sounds. Some of them 
ever may be of a definite and uniform pitch, while 
:rs arc mere noises, as nistling, whispering, gurgling, 
sthng, snoring, and many others, 
iow as every audibility cornea under the classes of 
•e. sound, or musical sound, and as each variety under 
•se elasaes is producible by the vocal apparatus of man, 
is an obvious conclusion that an ordinary- vocal appa- 
BM is all that is required to vocalize the mimetic con- 
ditions of the ventriloquist. A larynx capable of pie- 
cing a larger compass of voice than another has a greater 
ige of pitch within its power of imitation. 
A person having an ear acutely perceptive to the nice 
linctiona of sounds may, by a little practice, imitate 
-ny sounds with accuracy. Those persons however who 
• highly endowed with the mental requisites, which con- 
: of an intense desire to mimic coupled with the ability 
originate mimetic ideas, are able to imitate sounds at 
»t hearing, and without previous practice. Passing from 
a imitation of sounds, as that of K hi, (-grinding, sawing 
d planing wood, the voices of animals and men, we pro- 
^1 to treat of those illusions where the voice so per- 
■tly counterfeits the reality intended, that it appears not 
iiue from the mimic, but from an appropriate source, 
whatever direction and at whatever distance that source 
Mf be. The essence of ventriloquy consists in creating 
1 iMons as to the distance and direction whence a sound 
>*, travelled ; which are thus explained : — 
4. DuUnce. We do not hear the distance which a 



sound has travelled from its source, but we judge the dis- 
tance from our former experience, by comparing the loud- 
ness which we hear with the known distance and known 
loudness of similar sounds heard on former occasions. 
Common experience will confirm, that we oftener err in 
estimating the distance of uncommon than of familiar 
sounds. In apology for such an error the ordinary lan- 
guage is, ' It seemed too loud to come so far,' or 4 It 
seemed too near to be so faint a sound,' as the case may 
be. Both of which are apologies for an erroneous judg- 
ment, and not for hearing. 

Near sounds are louder than distant ones. Now by pre- 
serving the same pitch, quality, and duration, but with an 
accurately graduated reduction of loudness, a series form- 
ing a perspective (if the term be allowable; of sounds may 
be createa, which, falling in succession on the ear, will 
suggest to the mind a constantly increasing distance of the 
sound s source. In this way Mr. Love, with great ability, 
produces an imitation of a receding watchman crying the 
hour so perfect as to appear a reality. 

An effort of a similar character, but in which the source 
of sound is approaching, is produced at the theatre in the 
representation of Macbeth. A military band is faintly 
heard, which gradually increases in loudness, suggesting to 
the mind the approach from a great distance of the vic- 
torious army of Macbeth, until the ordinary degree of 
loudness suggests its proximity, when the army immediately 
comes upon the stage. 

Loudness is a property of sound which has not yet had 
justice done to its importance in the schools of music and 
elocution. Its nomenclature is vague and meagre, and it 
can scarcely be said to have a notation. The author of 
this article has observed that one of the high excellencies 
which singers of genius have snatched beyond the rules 
of art has been a skilful management of the degrees of 
vocal loudness, and a nice adaptation of them to aid the 
melody in expressing the intended feeling. The varieties 
of loudness remain still unmeasured, and the abrupt tran- 
sitions in loudness made by musical performers suggest 
that these distinctions are ill perceived. It is true that 
the total effect of r graduated series or scale of loudness 
is popularly felt, as in the cited illusions of Mr. Love and 
the Macbeth inarch ; but besides feeling this general 
effect, he, whose ear is sensitive to minute degrees of 
loudness, perceives also the close relationships of those 
degrees to each other, just as the musician perceives the 
successive intervals of pitch of which a melody is composed. 

The estimate then which is formed of the distance which 
a sound has travelled before reaching the ear is a judg- 
ment of the mind formed by comparing a present percep- 
tion (by hearing) with the remembrance or a former loud- 
ness in connection with its known distance. 

II. Direction. — The direction whence a sound comes 
seems to be judged of by the right or left ear receiving 
the stronger impression, which however can only take 
place when the sound's source is in a plane, or nearly so, 
with a line pawing through both ears. It is familiarly 
known that a person in a house cannot by the noise of an 
approaching carriage judge with certainty whether it is 
coming from the right or left. He accurately judges it to 
be approaching, passing, or receding, as the case may be, 
by the gradations of loudness, but is unable to decide 
with certainty whether its approach or recession is from 
up or down the street. Common experience shows the 
judgment to be more fallible concerning the direction than 
the distance of sounds. Professor Mueller of Berlin states 
in his ' Physiology ' that Venturini's experiments, detailed 
in Voigt's ' Mag.,' bd. ii., demonstrate the impossibility 
under certain circumstances of estimating whence a sound 
comes to the car. Now without entering upon the merits 
of those valuable experiments, enough has been above 
stated to show that we do not hear, but that we judge, the 
direction a sound has travelled from its source on reaching 
the ear. 

It has been remarked, and the writer of this article con- 
firms its truth from observations made both in public and 
in private ventriloquy, that the ventriloquist indicates either 
directly or indirectly the direction which he wishes his 
audience to believe the sound is coming. Thus they 
directly indicate it by words, such as — ' Are you up 
there t ' He is up the chimney.' ' He is in the cellar.' 
* Are you down there ?' &c. And they indirectly indicate 
it by some suggestive circumstance, as an action or gesture 

2 K 3 
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which is to skilfully unobtrusive and natural as to effect 
its object without being discovered. Thus, when the ven- 
triloquist looks or listens in any direction, or even simply 
turns towards any point, as if he expected sound to conic 
thence, the attention of an audience is by that means in- 
stantly directed also to the same place. Thus, before a 
sound is produced, the audience expect it to come in the 
suggested direction. And the ventriloquist has merely by 
his adjustment of vocal loudness to indicate the necessary 
distance, when a misjudgmcnt of the audience will complete 
the illusion which he has begun. 

The effect which is produced on sound by its travelling 
from a distance is observed to be — 

1. That its loudness is reduced in proportion to the dis- 
tance. 

2. That its pitch remains unaltered. 

3. That its quality or tone is somewhat softened. 

4. That its duration remains unaltered. 

5. That human speech is somewhat obscured, chiefly in 
the consonant sounds. 

Now the ventriloquist imitates the sound, not as it is 
heard at its source, but as it is heard after travelling from 
a distance. A skilful ventriloquist can effect his imitations 
without much movement of his lips and features. Now 
it has been observed, that ventriloquists during their efforts 
tum the front face away from the audience and scarcely 
even show the profile. The author of this article confirms 
this observation as far as regards moderate-sired rooms, 
but he has seen the front face in a theatre. 

It is quite easy to speak without moving the jaw, and it 
is the jaw's movements which disturb the features in 
utterance. Now the labial sounds, as 13, P, M, when the 
jaw is thus fixed, can be made with a slight movement 
of the lips. The lips and jaws being always somewhat 
open during ventriloquy, a slight labial movement remains 
unnoticed, unless special attention be directed to it ; and 
all the modifications of voice can be produced without at 
all distorting the features or moving the lips. 

The preceding outline of the philosophy of ventriloquism 
is sufficient to exhibit the nature of the art. To enter 
upon the consideration of all the vocal means adopted to 
accomplish the various imitations would fill a volume. 
The mode of counterfeiting variations in loudness by 
changes of pitch, and also by changes from the natural 
to the falsetto register of voice, are amongBt the wonders 
of vocal science, and are capable of extensive application by 
the scientific ventriloquist. 

VENUE (from vicenetum, risne, ' neighbourhood*). The 
county in which the trial of a particular cause takes place 
is said to be the Venue of that cause. Antiently the office 
of a jury was to act upon the knowledge which as neigh- 
bours of the parties they happened previously to possess 
[Jury] ; and it was therefore necessary that they should 
be summoned from the neighbourhood of the places at 
which the facts disputed between the parties to the cause 
were said to have occurred. In order that a proper 
Venire might issue to the sheriff for such purpose, the 
place in which the action was brought was stated in the 
margin of the declaration, and on the statement through- 
out the pleadings of any issuable fact a statement was also 
made of the place at which such fact was alleged to have 
occurred. This was done with such particularity, that not 
only the name of the county, but even of the parish and of 
the hamlet was inserted. As to all such facts upon which 
issue was taken, a venire was sued out applying to each 
different place. The sheriff returned jurors from that 
place, and by those jurors the facts were decided, so that 
antiently several distinct Venires and trials might be ne- 
cessary to di>posu of the issues in one action. By degrees 
iuries ceased to act upon their own knowledge, and ap- 
plied themselves to their present duties of deciding upon 
the statements of witnesses. The necessity therefore 
ceased for summoning them from the particular part of 
the county, and the practice gradually declined, till, at 
last, the form of the ^ cnire still continuing the same, two 
jurors from the same hundred only were required for the 
trial of a personal action. By the stat. 16 oc 17 Car. II., 
it wai enacted that no error should be brought, be- 
■ there was no right Venue, provided the cause was 
i by a jury of the proper county or place where the 
as brought. After this statute t lie practice was 
established of trying all the issues by the jury of the 
general Venue in the action. By 4 Ann. c. 16, it was 



further enacted that ' every Venire facia* for Ih* tml 4 
any issue shall be awarded of the body of the pjr 
county where such issue is triable:' that is, from Ukcouj 
at large, without reference to the particular hundfk c* 
taining the place laid as Venue : and such u ra 
practice. By a general rule of all the court*, J £a 
Term, 4 Wm. IV., it is ordered, that 1 In futmt thru 
of a county shall in all cases be stated in the mvft c'i 
declaration, and shall be taken to be the Venue 
by the plaintiff, and no Venue shall be stated in th w 
of the declaration, or in any subsequent pleadmr' 

Originally with respect to all actions the same era* 
of Venue was held necessary, as there waa the omen* 
for all. After however the" jury began to eonfit* 
selves to their present functions, a distinction n, « 
blished between local (that is, actions relating v 
estate) and transitory (that is, actions of debt, cotta; 

fiersonal injuries, &c). In regard to the fonan. r 
leld that the actual place in which the subject-aiee 
situated must be laid as the Venue in the action. «i 
rule still prevails. The renson is said to procetdrni 
circumstance that, unless the action were browjSifr 
actual county, the sheriff of the county would be vdti 
give effect to the judgment in the action. U Mf 
actions, on the contrary, the subject-matter of ta*r 
held not to have any fixed place, but to altend,»tm 
upon the person of the parties interested, a diiM»»» 
vested in the plaintiff to bring his action in tnte* 
which he pleased. As a consequence of which 
that though the cause of action has occunedna* 
the kingdom, it is still open to the plaintiff to h 
action in the courts of this country. This ducr*-** 
remains to the plaintiff in a transitory actios. *a> 
courts assert an authority upon application nudt k 
ol changing the Venue. This is done upon ltibriu^ 
to appear that great inconvenience would an* • 
ing in the original county, because the bodju "> 
dence lies in another, or because from local pnj«* 
fair trial cannot be had, &c. And the same «M 
exercised even in local actions in spite ^^j*"* 
difficulty which has been before referred to. i 3 ft if 
294, 3*1 ; Stephens On Pleading, c. ii., ». 4, > 

MRE FaCI\S.] f . 

In criminal trials the Venue is the county 
offence charged was actually committed ; 
jury of that county the indictment must be ft*"* 
before a petty jury the trial had. The court* ^ 
• have the same discretion as to the power of chwf'- 
Venue as in civil cases. Moreover, as toenail* 
many exceptions have been introduced byvanw* *^ 
These exceptions more properly belong to the twi 
the various offences to winch they apply. T^j, 
here mentioned :— Offences committed witlua a»J« 

1 ii 1^ 



of the boundary of counties may be tried in an) 

lously takiDR 

hew** 



and a party stealing or felonL 
county and carrying them into another rosy « -~~ 
either : so also, if goods are stolen dunnfc » i^L 
voyage, the Venue may be laid in any couD '-' (< ^ 1 
which the vessel or carriage has passed. ^ r e<*'d 
be tried either where he has actually received them 
or where the principal may be tried. Offence* <•> ^ 
in counties of cities may be tried in the adjomiK 
(Archbold, PI. and Ev. in Cr. Ca. ; b. 1. pt- '•"^ , 
VENUS. The name of the planet which ;» 
the earth, and, except Mercury, nearest i0 .. mjJ 
principal point of its physical description » w< ^ 
ness with which its phases are seen throng" 4 ' ^ 
in which it exhibits all the changes of "PP^?^* 
to the naked eye, characteristic of M" 110 



eye, characteristic 01 mu ' m vJ* 
is»«JJJ£ 

r which we cannot trace ^*u_ M!B d 



are, 

moon. With regard to these phases, tlicre i*^'""^, ^ 



historical culm mm 11 nv tnuuui mo*" "T U..H.-C P 

Smith's Optics, but which has been copied br « ^ 
others. It is said, ' When Copernicus revived ■» 
Pythagoric system, asserting that the earth ^ p 
moved round the sun at the centre of ^ v^j 
Ptolemaics objected, if this were true, that 
Venus should resemble those of the D10 ^)'^ y . > U ' 
replied, that tome time or other that rr*w ^ 
found out: (Smith's Optic*, p. 413.) No*. fl & 



nicus never answered an objection to ^/^ii^ 
[Copeemci/s, p. 501.] Secondly, 



manner implied in the story ; for he 
lay his hand upon n copy ot his own 
it 



e literal'.) 
work.aD d 
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»her, in statin? the verification of his system fas ho 
i it) derived lh>m these phases, never alludes to any 
i prophecy : nor does Galileo, in announcing the 
scopic discovery of the phases of Venus (a.o. 1611), 

in (riving praise to Copernicus and Kepler for not 
nc abandoned the motion of the earth on account of 
difficulty arising out of the apparent want of them, 

suppose that Copernicus, or any of his followers, had 
slightest idea of that apparent want arising from inj- 
ection of vision. Thirdly, Copernicus himself, in 
tioning the difficulty, expressly meets it bv the sup- 
tion that Mercnry and Venus, the ' Stellas ' alluded to 
le coming Quotation, either shine by their own light, 
re completely saturated with the solar rays: ' Npfl ergo 
emir in stellis opacitatem esse aliquam, lunari similem, 
vel proprio lunune, vel solari totis imbutas corporibus 
ere, et idcirco solem non impedire' (lib. i., cap. 10). 
I the objection itselt has nothing to do with the dif- 
nee between the system of Copernicus and that of 
lemy, for it had long before been raised against the 
tn all, in fact, who maintained that the orbit of Venus 
>e§ between the earth and sun having to meet it in 

way or another, whether they made the earth or the 
the centre of their system. 

i the theory of the motion of Venus, the most remark- 
■ circumstance is the long inequality discovered some 
rs ago by Mr. Airy, depending up' hi the earth. [Gka- 
\tton, p. 391.] A satellite was at one time suspected 
oelong to this planet, bat no such thing has ever been 
ected. It may be remarked that the satellite of an 
•nor planet might not be easy to find, if it were very 
ill : for when the planet is nearest the earth, and cir- 
lstances most favourable for its discovery in other 
iccU, the dark side would be turned towards the earth, 
nigh in the earlier period of telescopic observations, 
t* of various sorts were detected on the disc of Venus, 
the general description of its appearance in our day, as 
tn by Sir J. Herschel, is as follows: 'Although it 
uiooally attains the diameter of 61", which is larger 
dthat of any other planet, it is yet the most difficult of 
'nail to define with telescopes. The intense lustre of 
tJuminated part dazzles the sight, and exaggerates 
7 imperfection of the telescope : yet we see clearly 
t its surface is not mottled over with permanent spots 
the moon ; we perceive in it neither mountains nor 
iows, but a uniform brightness, in which sometimes 
may indeed fancy obscurer portions, but can seldom 
ltver rest fully satisfied of the fact. The most natural 
iclusion, from the very rare appearance and want of 
manence of the spots, is, that we do not see, as in the 
on, the real surface of this planet, but only its atmo- 
Hffp, much loaded with clouds, and which may serve to 
Cite the otherwise intense glare of its sunshine.' 
i'mus, like Mercury, from the orbit being entirely within 
tof the earth, is never at more than a certainangular 
uice from the sun : her greatest angular distance, or 
njation, being from 4.V to 47° 12*. Her mean apparent 
meler is 16"-9, but varies from 9"-6 to 6l'' 2. The 
1 diameter is '1175 of that of the earth, or about 7700 
l». and the volume is -927 of that of the earth. The 
r&\x is very nearly that of the earth ; but this element, 
*i» the mass, is rather uncertain. The mass of this 
ana is stated by Laplace at l-35G354th of that of the 
n, hut later writers give l-10587lth as more probable, 
ctntly Mr. Rothman {Mem. Astron. Sor., vol. xii., 
•HKM15) has shown strong reasons for supposing that 
; mass given by Laplace has been too much diminished 
h» successors, and that the second fraction above named 
Mild be increased by about its tenth part at least, and 
ibtbhr by more. The most uncertain of all the results 
thf theory of gravitation is the mass of a planet which 
» no satellite. 

This planet revolves on its axis in about 23 h 21™ 7», 
otisrh this, owing to the absence of definite spots on its 
fc, can hardly be considered as very accurate. Its 
:ht and heat are to that of the earth as 191 1 to 1000. 
nt elements of the orbit of Venus, which are usually 
ketl from Lindenau's Tables (1810), have lately under- 
*■« a searching examination by comparison with seven 
observations made at Greenwich. Messrs. Main and 
>^)ier, who made this examination, have given their 
•a resulting elements, compared with those deduced for 
l «r own epoch, Q-om the above-mentioned tables. In 



the following list we have adopted the new elements, 
placing the old ones after them in parentheses ; but taking 
the secular variations entirely from those given as the 
result of the investigation just quoted (Mem. Astron. Soc., 
vol. xii.). The semiaxis major alone remains untouched; 
for though the examiners found reason to suspect that it 
was somewhat in error, they did not feel able to decide 
with certainty as to the amount of the alteration. 

Elements of the Orbit of Venus. 

Epoch 1836, January 1, 0* mean astronomical time at 
Seeberg (42™ 56» east of Greenwich ). 

Semiaxis major 7233316, that of the Earth being assumed 
as the unit. 

Eccentricity -00684568 O0068226.5i ; its secular dimi- 
nution (or diminution in 100 years) '00008200. 

Inclination of the orbit to the ecliptic 3" 23' 34""34 
(3 8 23' 31" ! 1) ; its secular increase 10''035. 

Longitudes from the mean equinox of the epoch (1.) of 
the ascending node 75° 12* 3" -60 (75° 12* 25") ; its secular 
increase (combined with the precession) 3095" "23: i 2.) of 
the perihelion 129° 15' 3" (129° 11' 18" )j its secular in- 
crease (combined with the precession) 49"* 62; of the 
planet (mean) 332° 1' 35" -23 (332° 1' 33"- 1). 

Mean sidereal motion in 38fi± days 2106641"*49; 
sidereal revolution 224-7007869 mean solar days. 

When Venus is to the west of the sun she rises and sets 
before him, and was then called Phosphorus and Lucifer 
by the antients ; but when she is to the east of the sun she 
rises and sets after him, and was then called Hesperus. 
The old terms of our almanacs, 1 Morning-star 1 and ' Even- 
ing-star' have reference to these positions. 

VENUS, TRANSIT OF. [Transits or Mkhctry and 
Venus.] 

VENUS rMalacology\ [Venkrid.« ] 

VEN US DE* MEDICI. This celebrated relic of antient 
art stands in the apartment of the Imperial Gallery at Flo- 
rence, which is called the Tribune (Tnbuna), It is said to 
have been found in the villa of Hadrian, near Tivoli, in eleven 
pieces, and was some time afterwards carried to Florence in 
the pontificate of Innocent XL, about the year 1680. It is 
all antient, with the exception of the right arm, the lower 
half of the left arm, some small piecings about the statue 
and its accessaries, and the plinth. On the plinth is in- 
scribed the name and country of the artist who made the 
statue : Cleomenea, the son of Apollodorus, of Athens — 
KAEOMENHS AnOAACiOPOV ABHNAtOX EI1UEXEN. 
This inscription was copied from that of the original plinth, 
which was broken. Its authenticity has been questioned, 
but Thiersch is of opinion that it is genuine ; and he has 
fixed the period of Cleomenes, for various reasons, to be 
about 200 years B.C., or certainly before the destruction 
of Corinth, b.c. 148. Flaxman also judges from its style 
that it was made after the time of Alexander the Great, 
and he seems to have considered it a copy of the celebrated 
Venus of Cnidos, by Praxiteles, an opinion expressed by 
many other critics, but apparently without sufficient 
grounds. Neither the time nor place of its discovery is 
positively known, but it stood in the sixteenth century in 
the Medici Gardens at Rome: the forum of Octavia at 
Rome is also said to have been the place of its discovery. 
It was taken by the French to Paris, but was restored to 
Florence in 1815. 

It is a small figure, four feet eleven inches and a half 
high without the plinth ; is of Parian marble, and stands 
upon the left leg, which is strengthened by a dolphin with 
its head downwards, upon which two little Cupids are 
sitting, called Eros and Anteros. The statue is of small 
but beautiful proportions, and all the parts are exquisitely 
rounded, but the face has little expression and not much 
beauty. The ears are pierced, and at one time bore orna- 
ments ; the hair was gilded, and on the upper part of the 
left arm there is the mark where probably a bracelet was 
fixed. Winckelmann considered the head of this Venus a 
portrait; and he mentions a Venus formerly in the posses- 
sion of Thomas Jenkins, an English painter at Rome, 
which surpassed, in his opinion, this Venus in every 
respect. Jenkins was a scholar of Hudson, and went to 
Rome with Wilson, but he turned banker and dealer in 
antiquities there. There is apparently no clue by which 
this Venus might be traced to its present possessor, 
except perhaps that Jenkins was the friend and compa- 
nion of Gavin Hamilton, and took part in his excavations. 
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(Mtmum Ftorentinum; Thiersch, Utber die Epochs* 
ier Bildenden Kunst unler den Griechen ; Winckelmann, 
Qeschichte der Kunst des Alterthums.) 

VENUSTI, MARCELLO, a celebrated painter of the 
sixteenth century, born at Mantua. He studied in Rome 
under Perino del Vaga, for whom he executed many 
works. He was selected by Michael Angelo to paint a 
small copy in oil of his Last Judgment, in the Sistine 
Chapel, for the Cardinal Farncse, and he executed it so 
entirely to the satisfaction of Michael Angelo, that he 
gave him many other designs to paint. This excellent 
picture of the Last Judgment is now in the Royal Museum 
at Naples: there is a copy of it in the Aguado Collection 
at Paris. Venusti painted many pictures for various 
churches in Rome ; Haglione has given a long list of his 
works : but he acquired a greater reputation by his 
pictures from the designs of Michael Angelo. He died at 
Florence, in the pontificate of Gregory XIII. (1572-1585). 
(Baglione, Vite de' Pittori, &c.) 

VERA CRUZ,"a seaport and commercial town in the 
United Mexican States, is situated in 19° 11' N. lat. and 
96* 8' W. long., on the south-western shores of the southern 
part of the Gulf of Mexico. It is still the most important 
commercial town of the republic, though it has properly 
speaking no harbour, but only a roadstead formed by several 
shoals, which enclose in a semicircular form a tract of sea 
which in many parts oflers good anchorage. These shoals 
break the swell, which is always considerable in the Gulf 
of Mexico, especially during the Nortes, or northerly winds, 
but do not. protect the anchorage against the effects of these 
gales. The largest of the shoals, called LaGallega, lies oppo- 
site the town ; and at its western extremity is a rocky island, 
on which the fortress of St. Juan de Ulua is built. The 
strait which separates the fortress from the town is less than 
700 yards wide, and about 1000 yards long. This strait 
properly constitutes the harbour ofVeraCruz,as it is better 
protected against the swell of the sea and against the 
furious nortes than any other part of the anchorage. Large 
vessels however must anchor near the fortress, as the water 
is very shoal near the town. In the rocks on which the 
fortress stands iron rings arc fastened, by which the 
largest vessels may be secured against being driven away 
by the nortes. During the War of Independence, when 
the Spaniards were in possession of the fortress, and vessels 
could not enter the harbour, they anchored about four 
miles south of the town, in the strait between Punta Mo- 
cambo and the Isla de Sacrificios; but this anchoratre is 
far from being so good as lhat under the cannons of St. Juan 
de Ulua. Vera Crux is always dangerous to navigators. 
From October to April the shipping is exposed to the 
nortes, which blow with incredible violence : the air is 
filled with sand, and the sky darkened with clouds; whilst 
the waves are driven with such impetuosity on the beach, 
that the whole line of coast is one sheet of foam. All 
communication between the shipping and the town is sus- 
pended, even when vessels are at anchor under the walls 
of the castle ; but these gales purify the atmosphere, and 
seem to remove the causes of the vomito prieto, a kind of 
yellow fever, which, during the summer (from April to Oc- 
tober l, proves so fatal to foreigners along the whole eastern 
coast of the Mexican States. 

Vera Cnu is built on a level and arid shore, consisting 
of sand, and almost entirely destitute of vegetation. At 
the back of the town are sand-hills, which, it is supposed, 
owe their origin to the gales of the nortes. They rise 
from 25 to 3*3 feet above their base, and are composed of 
sand so fine and loose, that they annually change their 
form and position. The high temperature which these 
sand-hills acquire in summer, and the reflection of the 
solar rays from them, are considered the principal causes 
of the great heat experienced 'in the town at that season 
of the year. * During five months of the year, from May 
t,i September, hoth inclusive, the mean temperature of 
Vera Cnu is Hi"'."), or somewhat higher than the mean 
annual temperature of the equator. During three of these 
months July to September the rains are very abundant. 
la the other months the mean temperature is lower: in 
December it does not exceed 70 J , which is only 7* above 
of the month of July in London. The annual quan- 
tween IK) and 96 inches, and in the 
month Jul) h quantity which falls amounts to 

rhich Kills in London all the year 

round. 




Vera Cnu is enclosed by walls, which nmsi * 
town so completely, that the free circulation oi aw ko> 
peded, which circumstance is considered one of the cun 
which increase, if not create, the dangerous dutast tha 
annually commits such havoc. The streets trt area 
and wide : the paving is very good, and every strain 
a raised footway on each side, of a convenient bradlm 
peculiar construction. A ledge of cut stone* bous> *> 
intended path, and the space between it and the hgcmi 
filled with a fine cement of lime, sand, and sheik asi 
equals stone in hardness and durability, and acqmi 
polish from the feet of passengers. Many or the has 
are excellent, and erected at great expense, oa scenes' 
the scarcity of materials : a belt of sand which sntts 
between the city and the interior prevents the tnasasH 
stone or bricks. All the houses are constructed of im 
white coral, which composes the cliffs on thenar at 
usually found in large rounded masses. The rjasg 
all flat-topped and covered with cement, and tail 
receive the rain-water for the tanks, or algibe»,«rJi*i 
every good house is furnished, and which hold sisfl 
water for two or three years' consumption. The sA 
buildings are not distinguished by beauty, lata 
several hospitals. 

It is generally supposed that Vera Cror istlssi** 
tute of water, but that is not the case. Water i«sll 
a depth of from 3 to 4 feet j but it is very baist, 
derived by filtration from the sea or from sew sod 
lakes among the sand-hills. It is only used forwt; 
The common people use the water brought byti*l» 
an aqueduct almost buried beneath the fist soil,. "a* 
Laguna, a lake about 6 miles distant from the to« ■ 
water collected in the tanks is much better. 

Humboldt stated at the beginning of the pre***! 
the population at 16,000; but in the Waroflnd* 
this place suffered more than any other, a* the 
kept possession of the castle of St. Ju»n de D» * 
18th of November, 1825 ; and two years after to*** 
tion it was found that the population had beenw*" 
8000 individuals. Since that time the town hs»fJ»"J 
recovered part of its former population; but a» if hi* sw 
some of its commerce, it is probable that even newwij 
lation does not exceed 12,000 inhabitants. W*>» 
Vera Cruz was the only port on the eastern "■J^/P? 
from which the produce of the country was tifeM"' I 
by which foreign goods destined for the cor**''-' 
the interior reached their destination. At thstp^ 
value of the articles exported amounted to St- 
and those imported to 14,650.000, Spanish dollars. 
can States, vol. xv., p. 163.] But soon arte-' ( 
other ports of the country were thrown open to tw i! 
trade, and since that time many of its P ro, ' Uf ]" ir ** )a 
cially the produce of the northern mines, have if-* 
way to other ports, especially to Tanipico. ^ 
however serves still as an outlet for the P 1 ^^, 
mines situated south of 21" N. Iat., and of all the «*J 
destined for the markets of Europe and the I'M''* 
of North America: it also exports the ^ob&ceo.^ jji 
coffee which are grown in the plain between «»•- 
Mexico and the table-land of Anahunc, with t» \ t 
vanilla, and sarsaparilla which are collected J 8 *^ 
the declivity of the table-land. It is probable n**^ 
that all these articles taken together do not n« 
the sum of 7.000,000 Spanish dollars, and hanfl} *T 
to one-third of the sum at which its exports wtw - , ( 
before 1820. The imports however have H«<»fj£ 
the same proportion, as the grca'cr part ot the ■* 
and even some tracts along the Pacific, MS "JPLj^'i 
foreign goods from the capital, which receive* tjH '', } 
way of Vera Cruz, which town therefore must becv 
as the port of the citv of Mexico. , n 

The island on w inch the castle of St. J"*" * V.' 
built was visited for the first time h\ Ei'.rejn^ 
command of Juan de Grixalva in 151*8, and in the 
year Cortes landed his army Ht the place wnfrc ( . 
now stands; but the town founded by hirn. ^ 
Vrlln Hica dc Vera Cm r, was some nil ' t8 / "ijjciV 
After three years that place was 

abandoned, 

town was built a little farther south, at s F**^ Jb 
Antigua, to distinguish it from the presenj L^pl 
situation aho was found inconvenient, 
tow n was built towards the close of the a»tt« flD1 
but it was not incorporated before 1615. 
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Tmimboldts Es»ai Politique sur le Royaume de la JVbu* 

• Jispagne ; Lrons Journal of a Residence and Tour 
he* Republic of Mexico ; and Ward's Mexico in 1827.) 

ERA PAZ. [GlTATKltALA.] 

ERAGUA. [Panama.] 

ERANDA. or VERANDAH. A sort of light external 
err with a sloping roof of awning-like character, sap- 
ted on slender pillars, and frequently partly enclosed in 
it with lattice-work. The veranda' is both of Eastern 
le and Eastern origin, and appears to have been first in- 
.uced into this country towards the end of the 18th cen- 
'. As here applied however, it is a mere excrescence in 
jfn, assimilating with no one style practised by us. and so 
tolerable only for small villas and cottage residences, 
re no style is attempted, and where it affords a cheap 
siitute for a colonnade, providing shelter against rain 
«un, and adry walk, or seat al fresco, attached to sitting- 
ns on the ground-floor. In street architecture, verandas 
died to the first-floor of houses have nothing on the 
v of beauty and very little of convenience to recommend 
m : while they seem to encumber the fronts with a sort 
'rejecting cage, they are necessarily so shallow, as to be 
f tie other service than for setting out plants, except it 
Hat of screening the room within. A far more arc hi - 

iral and ornamental appearance might be given to vc- 
las than has hitherto been done : their root's might be 
ited in imitation of striped and figured awning, and 

• little variety of colour be introduced elsewhere, 
ere the house itself partakes of Gothic, the veranda 
fht easily be accommodated to the same style, some- 
it in the character of the framing and carving of what 
formed half-timbered houses. 

KRATRIA, a vegetable alkali prepared from Ceva- 
I) the seed of the He/onias officinalis. It was dis- 
«rwl by Meissncr in 1818, and obtained by Pelletier 
Couerbe in 1819. 

pratria is a white or greenish-white powder, which has 
ky and crystalline appearance nnder the microscope ; 
inodorous, very acrid and poisonous. It is insoluble 
ttter and alkaline solutions; very soluble in alcohol 
! sparingly in aether; the solution when evaporated 
-osfj transparent laminaB. The solutions have the 
d.'ne property of restoring the blue colour of reddened 
M. 

'!# salts of veratria are neutral, and have a slight styptic 
■; the hydrochlorate crystallizes in short needle-form 
tals, which are very soluble in water and alcohol ; the 
lute crystallites in'quadrilateral prisms; concentrated 
c acid renders veratria first scarlet and then yellow ; 
•entrated sulphuric acid gives it at first a yellow colour, 
•wards a blood-red, and eventually violet, 
eratria is composed of — 
Twentv-two equivalents of hydrogen . 22 
Thirty-four equivalents of carbon . 204 
Six equivalents of oxygen . . .48 
One equivalent of azote . . .14 

Equivalent . . . 288 
fERATRIC ACID, the acid with which veratria 
combined in Cevadilla. It crystallizes in short 
Ti«, which are transparent and colourless, and slightly 
rto the taste. It is slightly soluble in cold water, but 
re soluble in hot, and readily dissolved by alcohol, but 
»» all by aether. 

either concentrated nitric nor sulphuric acid decom- 
M veratric acid, but a mixture of them renders it 
Mr. When heated to 212" the crystals lose water, and 
l become of a dull white colour; at a high tempcra- 
they melt into a colourless liquid, and sublime with- 
leavi'ng any residue. It is composed of— 
Nine equivalents of hydrogen . . 9 
Eighteen equivalents "of carbon . . 108 
Seven equivalents of oxygen . . 56 

Equivalent . . . 173 
Tw crystals contain one equivalent of water. Veratric 
I forms crvstallizable salts with the alkalis, which are 
r -oluble in water and alcohol. Their solutions prc- 
i!a'e the salts of lead and silver, and the veratriate of 
litter is white, and slightly soluble in alcohol. 
'KRATRUM, a genus of plants belonging to the 
OH] order Melanthaceap. The name Veratrum occurs 
it in Pliny and Lucretius, but whether these were the 



same plants as the modem genus it is now impossible to 

say. It is also supposed to be the is v.,?< • X«vc4c of Dios- 

corides; and the name White Hellebore, which is given to 
one of the species, seems to confirm this view. The genua 
is characterised as follows: — Perianth composed of six per- 
manent, sessile, equal parts, to which are attached 6 sta- 
mens ; styles 3, permanent, with simple spreading stig- 
mas ; capsules 3, bursting at their inner margins, by which 
they are originally united ; seeds numerous, compressed, 
imbricated, winged at each end : several of the flowers 
have only the rudiment of an ovary. 

V. album. Common White Hellebore, has a thrice-com- 
pound panicle with ascending elliptical pieces of the peri- 
anth ; the bracts of the branches oblong, partial, as long 
as the downy peduncle. It is a native of moist alpine 
meadows in the southern, central, and northern parts of 
Europe, but is not a native of Britain. In company with 
the (Jentiana lutea it is one of the most prominent features 
in the rich pastures of the Alps of Switzerland and Savoy. 
The stem, which is from two to four or five feet in height, 
proceeds from a black, fleshy, wrinkled fusiform rhizoma, 
or rootstock, which is beset with a number of small radi- 
cles. [V KRATRUM album — Medical Properties of] 

V. viride. Green-flowered Veratrum, has panicled ra- 
cemes, with the bracts of the branches oblong-lanceolate, 
partial, longer than the downy petiole. This is a North 
American species, and is found in swamps and bogs from 
Canada to the Carolina*. It is found, according to Dr. 
Bigelow, in the swamps around Boston, where it is called 
Poke-root, or Swamp Hellebore. 

V. nigrum, Dark-flowered Veratrum, has dense cylin- 
drical panicled racemes with the bracts of the branches 
linear-lanceolate and very long, pieces of the perianth 
obovate, widely spreading, and at length reflcxed. It is a 
native of dry mountainous situations in Siberia, Hungary, 
Austria, and Greece. It will grow freely in gardens in 
Britain, especially in a light soil. 

V. rirgtnicum, Virginian Veratrum, has loose panicled 
racemes with bracts shorter than the peduncle, and pieces 
of the perianth with two glands at the base. It grows 
amongst luxuriant herbage in low grounds tVom New York 
to the Carolina*. It is a hardy plant, and may be grown in 
gardens in Britain. The perianth is at first of a green 
colour, with two brown spots on each piece : it afterwards 
turns to a red-brown colour. 

/ '. Sabadilta, Caustic Veratrum, at one time supposed to 
yield the Cevadilla of commerce, and from which the poison- 
ous alkaloid veratrine of the Pharmacopoeia is directed 
to be prepared, has broad ovate, plantagineuus leaves, 
dark purplish-black flowers, and capsules situated on only 
one-half of the circumference of the stem. This plant 
appears to be a native of the West Indies and Mexico, 
from whence also the true Cevadilla plant comes to this 
country. The true Cevadilla plant has been stated to be, 
by David Don, the Helontas officinalis, and more recently, 
by landley, Asagrcea officinalis. Previous to this how- 
ever Schiede, who travelled in Mexico, sent home spe- 
cimens of plants of Cevadilla, agreeing more with Vera- 
trum than any other genus, and which Schlechtendal 
named Veratrum officinale. Dr. Christison, after an exa- 
mination of the fragments of racemes, which occur in com- 
merce as Cevadilla, is inclined to think that Schiedes 
plant supplies the greatest quantity to the market, although 
it is not improbable that this and several allied species are 
frequently substituted for one another, as the quantity of 
Veratrine they contain is much the same. 

In the cultivation of the species of Veratrum. they may 
be propagated by dividing their roots or sowing seeds. 
When the former method is adopted, the larger roots 
should be selected, and they should be planted out in the 
autumn in a light dry rich soil. When propagated by 
seeds, they should be sown in the spring in a bed or border 
of light earth or in a box, and the plants should be put out 
when the leaves decay in the following autumn. 

VERATRUM ALBUM (White Hellebore) — Medtcal 
Properties of Of this, two varieties, or distinct species, 
are oflicinal : one termed V. album ; the other V. album 0, 
or Lobellianum. This last prefers a chalky soil ; the plants 
occur in the meadows of the Swiss Alps, the Pyrenees the 
mountains of Austria, and in Siberia. 1 he rluzomas or 
both kinds are collected indiscriminately. 1 his part occurs 
single, double, or many-headed, in cylinders, or pyramidal 
pieces, from two to four inches long, and from three-quarters 
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to two inches thick, rough, wrinkled, of a greyish-black 
colour externally, but of a yellowish-white within. Some 
root-fibres, intermingled with slender flexible radicles, ad- 
here to it ; and on the upper part arc found the scaleB, or 
withered remains of former leaves, which from their tuni- 
cated appearance have led some writers to describe it as a 
bulb. This, though incorrect, is useful to remember, as a 
good discriminative mark between it and other plants con- 
founded with it, which, having rooti and not rhizomata, 
are devoid of this character. A transverse section pre- 
sents a large central portion, sometimes termed the me- 
dulla ; and, according to the age of the specimen, one, two, 
or more external circles, bounded by the dark-brown epi- 
dermis. The rhizoma is nearly devoid of odour, but has 
an acrid, bitter, burning taste. It is easily powdered, but 
the person engaged in powdering it should wear a mask, 
as it excites a heat, an eruption of the skin, and any drawn 
up the nostrils causes violent sneezing and inflammation 
of the Schneideiian membrane : hence its German name 
of nientntrzel. By time the acridity and activity are dimi- 
nished, so that old specimens become not only mouldy, 
hut of inferior strength, and should be rejected. 

The chemical analysis by Pelletier and Caventou (' An- 
nnl. de Physique et de Chimie,' xiv., p. 81) shows that it 
consists of fatty matter (composed of elain, stearin, and a 
volatile, not crystallizable, acid (cevadic ?), supergallate 
of veratria, yellow extractive-like colouring-matter, gum, 
starch, and woody fibre. In addition to these, Simon lias 
discovered a new vegetable principle which he terms 
»>rr/«. (See ' Loud, and Ed. Philos. Mag.," vol. xii. p. 29.) 
White hellebore is an agent of great and dangerous power. 
According to the exiieriments and inquiries of Schabel 
(* Dissertatio de eff. Vcratri aibi et llellebori nigri,' Tu- 
bingen, 1817), it is poisonous to all classes of animals, and 
acts fatally, if in suflicient quantity, by whatever way it is 
introduced into the system. It appears to have a specific 
effect on the intestinal canal and nervous system, its effects 
on these parts being uniform, whether applied directly to 
them or to remote parts, provided absorption take place. 
The action is that of a narcotico-acrid poison ; but its nar- 
cotic effect is less, while its acrimony is greater, than that 
of black hellebore. It is doubtful whether the plant now 
spoken of is the white hellebore of the antients. In doses 
snort of any dangerous or violent effect, white hellebore 
exercises a peculiar action on the secreting organs, the 
stomach ana intestines, and the nervous system. Almost 
all muct-ua surfaces, and the glands connected with them, 
m well as the kidneys, are excited to increased secretion. 
Hut when the quantity is more considerable, heat of the 
mouth, tongue, and throat, with spasmodic constriction of 
the pharynx, thirst, pains in the stomach and intestines, 
alternate heats and chills of the whole body, perspirations, 
anxiety, pain of the head, giddiness, depression of spirits, 
gloomy expression, and even spasms of the countenance 
are experienced : if vomiting fortunately occur early, these 
symptoms are alleviated. Schabel says that no substance 
so certainly acts as an emetic. If the substance be intro- 
duced into the rectum, the symptoms are the same, ex- 
cept that the heat of the mouth and pain of the stomach 
are less. In decidedly poisonous doses its action is that of 
a violent narcotico-acrid, causing severe vomiting and 
purging, often bloody stools, tenesmus, burning' feeling 
from the mouth to the rectum, constriction amounting to a 
sense of strangulation in the throat, with small pulse, 
faintings, cold sweats, giddiness, blindness, dilated pupils, 
loss of voice, convulsions, and insensibility, generally termi- 
nating in death. The tincture and the alcoholic extract 
act more powerfully than the watery infusion or extract. 
A cutaneous eruption sometimes follows the use of white 
hellebore. Where death docs not ensue, palpitation with 
intermitting pulse, along with dyspeptic and nervous 
symptoms, remain for some time. The application of 
white hellebore to wounds or any broken surface, either 
to destroy vermin or to cure the itch, may produce the 
above effects ; and this result occurs whether it is used in 
powder, as a mb, or ointment. The popular use of these 
Utherofon to be discouraged. White hellebore is occa- 
sionally mistaken for Galanga root, and the seeds for those 
of cumin : intentional poisoning with it is rare ; but from 
use of it among soldiers who have recourse to it from 
its property of producing palpitation of the heart, and thus 
lating'disease of that organ, in hopes of obtaining their 
. luleut and indeed fatal effects ensue. An effi- 



cient antidote is scarcely to be 
matin, overrating the antagonizing power of coftt,mrv 
mends that article ; but at best it can only combe 
narcotic symptoms, which are not the mart tat. 
Astringent drinks have also been proposed, but fheie 
not to be relied on. Acid drinks seem more mWfr 
heuce tamarinds, or cream of tartar may "ne given. fcu«T» 
by demulcent or oily fluids. Vomiting rtwsui be a 
cou raged. 

The medicinal employment of white hellebore stf 
very great in the present day ; but when tdaratfat 
with due caution it is of great service in gootTucat 
peptic disorders, where there is torpor of the W*^ 
gish bowels, and defective secretion from tlx ban 
From its influence on these organs it often prom at 
in chronic cutaneous diseases, in which the 
always impaired. It is likewise used as a 
largely diluted with some starchy powder, 
veratria is employed to relieve nervous pains; 
requires the greatest caution. 

VERB (from the Latin verbum, a ' wow"). Tarn 
ous words which belong to a language have !«*»• 
buted into classes, called the Parts of Speech, ofwdfr 
verb is one of the principal. Dr. Becker hai MM 
words into two chief classes. Notional Wonka H 



*E2 



tional Words, the characteristics of which arera** 
under Notion. The verb is a Notional word; 
in its simplest form it is a Boot. 

The term Verb comprehends those words in » h^t 
which are used to indicate the relations of modecs* 
and the relations of time or tense ; the relation « * 
and tense are the essential characteristics of the »«t '» 
verb is also characterized by indicating the 
subject to subject, or subject to object, whether tin* 
tions are expressed by some part of the word tm 
or by some other words which are to be viewed* 
to the verb, in order to denote these relation* of w 
subject or subject to object. Thus the Latin form 
' I love ;' ' lego,' * I read,' comprehend the rrbaaj 
mode, time, and subject ; and the phrases ' uw 
1 lego librum,' comprehend also the relation of tlx 
to an object. If we examine the words of • \nW 1 
the aid of this description, there is no difficulty Ed**** 
ing the verbs ; and it is true, as Dr. Becker data 8,1 * 
contain the notion of an activity ; but thi* artpin f * 
either directed from a subject to an object, »«■■ 
the subject, as • I love Elizabeth,* or ' I walk. 1 fc* 
observes, " The notion of an activity is express^ q 1 J 
when the activity is contemplated as bearing tk' ^ 
of person, time, and mood to the speaker: 
' he fled,' 4 the tree grows :' it is expressed by »»v^ 
when it is not thus related to the speaker: 
person,' ' a flighty thought,* ' a great tree.' 
an existence, i.e. of a person or thing which retL'}' 1 

flight,' • the growth.' All notional words 
either verbs, adjectives, or substantives." 

Dr. Becker considers, in general, all root* 
and all radical notions as notions of activity. 1 
consistently, that all substantives as well asad;*' 
derived from verba, that is, from a root which t>»*^ 
of activity; and 'all notions expressed by * uW T^ 
are notions of activity transformed into notion* » ^ } 
ence.' This theory of language involves in**? ^ 
questions as to the origin of our ideas, and for P~i 
purposes it is of little value. It is beyond V* «** 
grammar. f ^ t 

For philological purposes, no word should be >»' ^ 
a verb, unless it has the adjuncts of mood uj a ^ , ( 
Words when reduced to their simplest forms, u* ^ 
their roots, are neither verbs, nor nouns, nor adjecti 



or is conceived by the mind as existing, is 
substantive : e.g. • a drinker,' ' a drink,' 1 'I* 



accord** 

it toh^J 
. He c* 3 " 



The discussion whether the ntWn a 
- root, in cases where bom 



2 



are roots. 

should be considered the 

a common clement, is a discussion about 6 *t 
The element may exist in a somewhat vaned W" 
noun and in the verb, and the variations in jy, 
be referred to a particular class of verb a'W "*? 



characteristics of the verb have been alww.v t , u . 
The characteristics of the noun are 



the adjective; and nouns and adjectives sre t'* 1 * ' ^ 
words which are not verbs. All other notion* i > ^ 
verbs. When the characteristic mark* of v «™ w 
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nmra are taken away, there remains root, which in 
C km no grammatical name as opposed to any other 
/ *>f word. Routs may be classified like grammatical 
/«*- but they are still roots and nothing more. The only 
vsmJty that may be suggested as to this explanation is 
itit root and the noun may be identical in form, as in 
y instances in our own language, such as 1 man/ ' dog,' 
But the answer is, that though these words in them- 
e a suggest a notion of something intelligible, they are 
nouns, unless they are used as parts of speech. It is 
when we view words as the constituent parts of lan- 
that we give them grammatical names. 
<.- cording to Becker's principles, the verb Mo be 1 is 
a. verb : it implies ' not a notion, but a mere relation f 
is therefore a relational word. But 'to be' implies the 
on of existence, and is the only word that does ; for 

0 contemplate anything as existing, such as God, the 
of * is ' is inseparable from the notion God : and so 
tr things that are conceived as existing. All verbs 

ire resolvable into * is,' and something else ; and 
by virtue of this ' is ' that this something else is con- 
ed to be. In fact, the fundamental principles of 
k«r involve much which is not purely philological, 
tewing the verb, as above defined, as a root with its modi- 
ions of mood, tense, and person, it remains to consider 
s of its other qualities. The division of verbs into 
ve, Passive, and Neuter is founded on the notion of a 
» expressing doing, suffering, and a condition. But this 
feion is objectionable, because it introduces considera- 
• foreign to the subject of grammar : it involves a me- 
lysical question. The division of verbs into Transitive 
intransitive is a grammatical division, and is useful. 
?rb is transitive when it has an object which is not the 
act, as ' I blame John.' A verb is intransitive when 
subject of the verb is the object of the notion of the 
. Intransitive verbs therefore, considered as gramma- 
forma, comprise what are called Neuter verbs and Pas- 
verbs. Viewed with reference to predication, that 
sof the intransitive verb which is called the neuter, as 
nil,' differs from what is called the passive, as ' I am 
ui, merely in this: the neuter implies nothing externa) 
he • I.' which is the object of its own energy ; the pas- 
iraplies something external to the subject, of which 
mat thing the subject is an object. Consequently it 
ly another mode of expressing the notion of the transi- 
ted?. The peculiar form which this so-called passive 
» has, depends on the character of each language. The 
died Reflective verb is in form either a transitive verb 
n the subject is also expressed as its own object, or a 
tve verb, in which the implied external thing is iden- 
with the subject. 

K peculiar characters of verbs in any given language 

1 an important part of the study of such language. It 
been said that mood and tense are the characteristics 

verb ; but it is not necessary that the words which 
ite mood and tense should be attached to the root for 
purpose of making a verb. The English language con- 
s cases where the words which express mood and tense 
quite distinct from the root, which their relations to it 
vert into the quality of verb. Whether such modify- 

words shall be attached to the root or not, is an acci- 
it of language, not an essential ; but whether attached 
not, the root is never a verb without the aid of these 
unefs. It is by virtue of their adjuncts that the root 
:omes a part of speech. There may be other adjuncts 
the root besides mood and tense, and these adjuncts 
y, according to the character of a language, be either 
tched to the root, or detached from, though related 
X. 

f ERBASCI'N/E, a natural order of plants constituted 
Nees von Esenbeck, and comprising the genera Ver- 
cura, Ramondia, Celsia, and Isanthera. Three of these 
lera are comprised in the section Verbascese, of the 
er Scrophulariacee, as defined by Bentham, who is 
oived by Lindley and others. The species of this order 
ijust of perennial and biennial herbs, with a mucilagi- 
*.s character, having opposite or alternate decurrent 
ves, seated on a straight or twiggy stem. The flowers 
' disposed in terminal, usually elongated racemes or 
Ves. The corollas are white, yellow, or purple, and the 
Vnients of the anthers are usually bearded. The corolla 
1 <i\ ate, with a flat ."i-clcft unequal limb, or ventricose with 
^labiate limb. The stamens are 5 in number, of dif- 
P. C. No. 1648. 



ferent forms, and the upper one is frequently wanting, with 
1-celled anthers adnate to the hatchet-formed connec- 
tive. The carpels 2, joined to form a capsule dehiscing at 
the apex, the endocarp forming a bipartible dissepiment. 
The placentas are marginal, but form a central column, 
which constitutes the axis of the dissepiment, and is pro- 
minent in the cavity of both carpels. The seeds are nume- 
rous, albuminous, and reniform, with a curved central 
embryo. This order differs from Solanacesc and Scrophu- 
lariacesB in its 1-celled, reniform or oblong anthers, diffe- 
rently formed sometimes in the same flower. It may 
perhaps be fairly questioned whether so slight a distinction 
should separate these plants from orders to which they arc 
so nearly allied. This however will depend on each 
author's idea of the value of an order ; ana frequently by 
separating doubtful genera and placing them in distinct 
orders the larger groups from which they are separated 
are strengthened and more easily defined. The genera 
which are brought together in this order have been re- 
ferred by various authors to different orders : thus Verbas- 
cum and Celsia are usually referred to Solanacew, and 
Ramondia to Geaneraceae. 

The genus I'erbatcum derives its name from barbatcum, 
which was applied to some of the species on account of 
the bearded filaments : hence also the Italian name 6fr- 
bas$o. It has a 5-parted calyx; rotate funnel-shaped 
corolla ; 5 stamens, all bearing anthers, which are only 
occasionally not all lunate in the same flower ; a 2-valvcu 
capsule with seeds attached to the central placenta. 
There are about 70 species : they have strong erect stems, 
with broad decurrent leaves, and yellow, white, or purple 
flowers, disposed in dense or loose racemes or spikes. 

V. Thapttu has crenated, decurrent, oblongo-lanccolatc, 
tomentose leaves ; dense, racemose spikes ; pedicels of the 
flowers shorter than the calyx ; the segments of the caly x 
lanceolate, acute, and tomentose above, and equal in 
length to the fruit; the corolla with the anther nearly 
equal. This plant is a native of waste sterile places, espe- 
cially of chalky and gravelly soils, throughout Europe. 
It is also found in Siberia, Taurus, and Caucasus, and in 
Nepaul and Kumaon. The leaves are remarkable for their 
woolly character, from which the English name Mullein 
seems to have been applied to the whole genus. Mullein 
(French, Molene) is said to be a corruption of Woollen, and 
in German the plants are called Wolkrauter. In different 
districts in England this plant has very various names. 
In the northern counties it is called Hag-taper, from seme 
supposed efficacy in sorcery : in manv places this has 
been corrupted into Hig-tap'er and High-taper. Torches, 
Bullock's Lung-wort, Hares Beard, Ladies' Fox-glove, 
Murrain-grass, Shepherd's-Club, &c, are other names. 
The specific name Thapsus has been given it on account 
of its growing in great abundance in Thapsos in Africa. 
It is also abundant in Greece, and appears to have been 
the <ft\6pn>c Xtvtoc appi* of Dioscorides. This plant wag 
formerly much used in medicine, and was considered to 
possess emollient and narcotic properties, and on thin 
account it still occupies a place in the Dublin Pharma 
copceia. It was used in cases of chronic catarrh and other 
affections of the chest, in the form of infusion or decoc 
tion ; it is however seldom prescribed at the present day, 
although it has still a popular reputation in these diseases, 
and is also used by the cowleecn in the pulmonary com- 
plaints of cattle. The seeds are said to possess narcotic 
properties, and are sometimes used for the purpose of 
intoxicating fish in order to catch them- In some parts 
of the East Indies where this plant grows, the natives 
believe that it has the power of protecting them from the 
influence of evil spirits. The French call this plant 
Bouillon blanc, and use an infusion of the flowers as a 
remedy in coughs. When dried in the sun the flowers 
are said to give out a fatty matter, which in Alsace is used 
as an application to haemorrhoids. 

V. Blattaria, Moth Mullein, has glabrous leaves, the 
lower ones obovate-oblong, attenuated at the base, and 
somewhat sinuated ; those of the stem oblong, acute, 
crenated, sessile ; ihe racemes terminal, elongated ; the 
pedicels solitary, twice as long as the bracts. It » a native 
of the middle and south 'of Europe, some parts of _Asia 



and North America. It is not a common plant in Great 
Britain, although in some places it is abuodant. It ts 

it is said to drive away the 



called Blattaria, because 
Blatta or Cockroach. 
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PI pitlrerttlenfum, Yellow Hoary Mullein, has ovato- 
oblong subserrated leaves, pulverulento-tomentose on both 
sides; racemes panicled ; j>edicels equal in length to the 
calvces ; stem rounded. This plant is a native of Dau- 

Rhfny and of Great Britain, especially in the counties or 
forfolk and Suffolk. II is one of the most magnificent of 
our native herbaceous plants, sending up sterna a yard 
high, which are covered with hundreds of golden-coloured 
flowers. If the stem Is struck violently the corollas will 
fall otf. and the empty calyces will close around the 
capsules. The leaves are covered with a pulverulent 
mealy substance, which may be easily removed from the 
surface. The nap from this and several other species may 
be used as tinder. 

V. nigrum, Dark Mullein, has oblongo-cordate, petiolate, 
ercnated leaves, nearly smooth above, but clothed with 
fine tomentura beneath ; racemes elongated ; pedicels 
twice as long as the calyx. It is native throughout 
Europe and in Siberia, antf is common on banks ami wny- 
sides in gravelly and chalky soils in England. It is rare 
in Scotland. This is one Of the most elegant of the 
species. The corollas arc of a golden-yellow colour: 
the filaments of the stamens are violet ; and the anthers 
orange. 

V. Lt/rhniiiit, White Mullein, has oblong wedge- 
shaped leaves, nearly glabrous above, but clothed with 
tomentnm below ; racemes panicled ; pedicels twice tts 
long as the calyx. It is f on lid amongst rubbish and in 
waste places throughout Europe, in the North of Asia, 
and in North America, and is not uncommon in Great 
Britain. The eorol las are of a pale yellow, the filaments 
are covered with a white wool, the pollen is of a vermilion 
colour. There is a variety with white flowers, and another 
without petals. The powdery tomentum is used as tinder, 
and for making wicks for lamps, and hence its specific 
name from kf-xwe. a lamp. 

Of the other species few or none are used in the arts 
r>r medicine, or are introduced ihto onr gardens. The 
determination of many of the species has been attended 
with much difficulty on account of the strong tendency 
that exists amongst these plants to produce hybrids. 
These hybrids generally perish in the course of two or 
three generations; at the same time there is reason to 
suppose that some of them exist in herbaria as species. 

All the species of Verbascum are tall, robust, handsome 
plants, and may be cultivated in gnrdens and shrubberies. 
Moat of them thrive in any common soil in the operl 
air, and may be propagated bv seeds, or the perennial 
species by dividing the roots. When two or three species 
arc grown togetlier in gardens, the tendency to hybri- 
di ration amongst these plants becomes very evident in the 
changed characters of the successive generations. 

The genus Celtht was named in honour of Dr. t Mans 
Celsius, Professor of Greek and Theology in the University 
of Upsal. It has a 0-parted calyx, a ft-lobed rotate 
corolla, 4 didynamous bearded stamens, and woolly an- 
thers. The species are herbs with simple or pinnate leaves, 
and the flowers are disposed in loose terminal raceme*, 
rising from the axil of a bract or leaf. Most of the Species 
of Celsia, of which there are about A dozen, bear showy 
yellow flowers, and are often cultivated in gardens. They 
require more care than the mulleins. They may be pro- 
pagated by seeds, which should be feared in a hotbed ( 
and the young plants protected nnder a greenhouse frame 
through the winter ; and in the second year they may be 

filanted in an open border, where they will flourish during 
he summer. 

The genus Ramnr.dia Was named after M. L. Ramor.d, a 
French botanist and traveller. Its flowers resemble those 
of Celsia, but the anther* af« perforated at the apex. It 

has but one species, the H. 1'yrennictt. It grows on the 
Pyrenees, and is a pretty little alpine plant, without any 
stem, and with hairy wrinkled leaves and large purple 
flowers. It is a hardy plant and well fitted for borders. 
It rnay be easily propagated by division of its roots. 

(Dons Miller's Dirlibnnry ; Cyctoptrtfui of Ptantg; 
Hooker's British [''lorn ; Koch's Flora Urrmamca.) 

VERNAL I \1 ; V khm Itftt N .a. J 

VERHETVA, * genus of plants, the type of the natural 
ordt; V . -thenar*'* Mmi of the m- eies of this genus are 
weed*. nml arc gem-rally inhabitants of Europe and North 
Am- : -a. The genus is known by a tubular calyx with 5 

an the rest; a tubular 
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corolla with the limb rather unequal, 6-elelt; thtteS 
included and sometimes only 2 ; the seeds 2 w 4. hubs' 
in a thin evanescent pericarp. 

V. o/ftcinalit. Common Vervain, has 4 stums r#, e 
erect somewhat hispid stem ; the leareslincwigly.it.* 
serrate, or trifid, with the segments cut rourh: tV>n^ 
filiform* somewhat panicled, and the flowers »ll*f*st 
This plant is a native of waste ground and roubk*f 
most parts of Europe, and is common in Enjltsd I 
nut lound in Ireland. It is an inhabitant ilso ofNr*^ 
laud. This is the bpd rfonfvn, 'holy herb,' of l>«nia 
who ascribed grent powers to it, especially is im» 
Hon*. In most countries where it grows, it *«» I' 
been invested with extraordinary powers. Ittfw 
entered into the composition of various eh&nw ne 
philters, and has even now a popular rerratuon i- 
disposing persons favourably towards those whoat^ 
a dose to them. During the last century V- 
pretended to cure scrophula by hanging a portr 
root of this plant round the neck. Ray in bat 
through the pretensions of the Vervain, and crpadit 
This plant is called bv Pliny Vrrbntoea, andralfi 
great esteem bv the Romans. The antient Xkikm 
it next to the mistletoe and gathered it with ttWRfc 
monies. 

V. AHblriin, Rose-coloured Vervain, he die- 
tary spikes, which are cylindrical afier flowair* 
shaped bracts a9 long as the taper-pointed c*lri;te 
3-lobed, cut ; stem creel. This plartt is « shrobbrstN 
with the stem about a foot high, and flowers of ilMJ 
or crimson larger than most of the genus. llkirfw 
North America, in Georgia and the Carolina*, tdnw 
brought to Europe in 1774. 

V. tripny/fa. Lemon-scented Vervain, an 
Spikes with minutely distantly-toothed leaiH * 
whorl ; stem shrubby. This plant is a native of 
was first discovered by the unfortunate Doarbef. 
troduced it into the gardens of Europe. In I 1 
and the south of France this plant is quite rate 
In Jersey and Guernsey it bears exposure ill tf* 
This plant is used oh the Continent for m * k |°f' ,, L, 
which, when cold, is administered as a row* 
fevers, slight catarrhs, 8cc. It has been 
genus Verbena by Palau, and is called by lis 
ritrodttra, a name by which it is more freqneffr* 
modern works on botany. The flowers are «s» ■! 
a imle lilac colour: the leaves are green. and 
give out n very delicious scent, like that of ft* 
citron. They retain their fragrance even a k*f 
theV have been gathered. . . 

The species of Vervain are frequently ealtinH 
they are not very showy plnnts. They msybrF" 
by seeds, which should be sown in pots or on* 
the spring: When strong enough, the plants 
placed in separate pots and again placed in » 
they have taken root, when thev rnay b* r 
Those Which do not produce seed' in this mm 
increased by planting cuttings in the surnratf 
puts of good mould. Many of the aperies b*J 
pngated by dividing the roots and planting thw 
on the bark-bed of the stove. 

V RRBEN A'( 'F./E. a natural order of pW* 
to Lindley's hucamenlose group of monopetu^* 
gens. The species are trees or shrubs, T 
herbaceous plants, with generally oppo»ih\ * 
compound leaves without stipules. The rl° $ 
opposite corymbs Or spiked alternately, st " nf,J ^ tl1 i 
heads, and very seldom axillary or solitary. > n 
tubular, persistent, inferior ; the corolla i*nyf*P 
nopetalou*, tubnlir, deciduous, generally w "" n l * 
limb : the stamens 4. did vnamoUs. seldom Wr*rfl 
ally 2; ovary 2-4-cclled : 'ovules erect or rf^TfflK** 
or twin ; style 1 ; stigma bifid or Undirided ; rW 
taeeous, sometimes berried, composed of b*J* : jt/0 



very small quantity : 4&*fi 



in n state of adhesion ; t seeds erect or 
none, or in 
(Lindley. 1 ) 

The great difference between thsse p»" w ^ 
linmincere or UbiatsB consists in their ^TjU 1 * 
tei-minal style, and the absence of °"" f T ^f*" 
leaves. There are however species P' 1 J— j*** ^ 
w hich in one or more of their characters "y^jj^ 
proach the dther. From Acanthsce* " fla 
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*se, to which they are allied in many point*, they are 

anguished by their 1- or 2-seeded indehiscent carpels. 



Vtfbra rnnui.il 
with flowi-M; S, roroila nprtird *Uh ili.lyiiaraoui. lUrnnn; 

fruit; 4, Hctiou W %ingW (nut; 5, »ing!e 

l« plants of this orch r art- rare in Europe, in the north 
iUta, and in the north of America ; they are common 
he tropics of both hemisphere* and in the temperate 
jfcts of South America. In temperate regions the 
§ttt belonging to the order are herbs, but in tropical 
Dates they arc shrubs and gigantic trees, 
"be plants belonging to this order have no very active 
peril es ; those attributed to the vervain [Verbena] 
tear to have been imaginary. The Lantana p»cudo- 
feis said, byGeoffroy St. Ililaire. to be used in Brazil 
ft iubstitute for tea, and is vulgarly called Capitao do 
80, or Cha de pedresle. The Teak-tree [Tbctoma], 
fcthe Brazilian tea-tree [Sta( mvtakphaJ, and the 
Ute-trec [Vitkx], belong to this order. 
PERCEI.LI, The Province of, a province of the Sar- 
■» continental dominions, bounded on the north by the 
Winces of Val di Sesia and of liiclla, east by the provinces 
Mortara and Novara. south by the Po. which divides it 
MB the province of Casale, and west by the provinces of 
re* and Turin. The province contains 73 communes 
i 106,000 inhabitants. It is mostly a plain sloping 
wds the south, and through which runs from north to 
Uli the river Sesia, an affluent of the Po. The rivers 
rvo and Elvo, which rise in the mountains of Biella, 
■v through the province of Vercelli in a south-east direc- 
p and join the Sesia above the town of Vercelli. A 
na] for the purpose of irrigation, called Canale d'lvrea, 
d also Canale di Santhia, from the town of that name, 
(elves part of the water of the Dora Baltea below Ivrea, 
d after irrigating the plain of Vercelli empties itself into 
■ Sesia near Vercelli. This canal is one of the largest 
Piedmont. The lower part of the province of Vercelli 
Until of rice-fields, which are laid under water during 
<; »ummer until Scptc -tuber, when the tvater is let out, 
»d the rice is reaped. Thi^ system of cultivation renders 
kC country unhealthy, and engenders fevers and other dis- 
'•'«. especially among the labourers who work in the 
Micce* 1 or rice-grounds. [Ohyza. ; Pkllaora.] The 
rovijice of Vercelli produces also corn, wine, and silk in 




abundance. Vercelli, the head town, situated on the left 
hank of the Sesia, near the site of the antient Vercellie, a 
town of Cisalpine Gaul, is a large and well-built but some- 
what decayed town, in an atmosphere rendered unhealthy 
by the rice-grounds: it is a bishop's see, has many 
churches, convents, and palaces, a gymnasium, a clerical 
seminary, a large hospital with a botanical garden and a 
museum of anatomy attached to it, and aliout 15,000 inha- 
bitants. The principal buildings are— 1, the cathedral, a 
modern building, which has among its cariosities a MS. of 
the Gospel* of St, Matthew and St. Mark in latin, written 
on velhim, said to be by the hand of Eusebius, bishop of 
Vercellie, in the fourth century. This Latin translation 
differs from the Vulgate of St. Jerome. 2. Santa Maria 
Maggiore. an old church, with a number of marble pillars, 
and a mosaic pavement representing the history of Judith. 
3. S. Andrea, a Gothic church. 4. S. Cristoforo, a church 
with some good paintings byGaudeiuio Ferrari of Varallo. 
5. The town-house, which is the residence of the In* 
tendente, or political governor. 6. The market-place, 
which is surrounded by good buildings. 7. The gate lead- 
ing to Milan, which is of good architecture. Vercelli is 
on the high road from Turin to Milan, and about half-way 
between those two cities. Borgo Vercelli is a suburb on 
the opposite or left bank of the Sesia, with about 2000 in- 
habitants, It was in the plains of Vercellse that the 
Cimbri were defeated by C. Marius, 101 b.c. Vercelli 
was a municipal town of some importance in the middle 
ages, and had a celebrated school in the thirteenth century 
for the study of law and divinity, which was frequented by 
students from various countries. The other towns of the 
province are— 1. Santhia, a town of 3300 inhabitant*, on 
the road from Vercelli to Ivrea. 2. Trino, a town of 
about 7tXX) inhabitants, in a low marshy plain near the 
Po. Trino is a great market for cattle and pigs. The 
lams of Trino are in repute in Northern Italy. 3. Cre- 
scentino, west of Trino, on the high road to Turin, has 
about 4000 inhabitants, and some remains of Roman 
buildings in its neighbourhood. 4. Livorno, not far from 
C'resceutino, has 3000 inhabitants, who deal in silk, the 
produce of the country. 5. Gattinara, on the banks of 
the Sesia, north of Vercelli, has 3700 inhabitants : its ter- 
ritory produces good wine. 

italettcLirio Sardu ; Denina, Quadro Slatittico dell' alia 
Italia i Valery, Fat/age* en Italie.) 
VEHCHNEl UDINSK. [Siberia, xxi., 472.] 
VEKCHOTURIE is a town in the Russian government 
of Perm, situated on the river Tura, in 5B g 50 1 N. lat. and 
bl° 20' E. long. It has five churches, two convents, a ba- 
zaar, a corn-magazine, and 3000 inhabitants. The extent 
of the town, its lofty stone churches, its solid ramparts 
erected in 1005. form a singular contrast with the present 
condition of the inhabitants, and prove to be only monu- 
ments of departed prosperity ; for it was formerly a place 
of great importance, the residence of a Woiwode, and the 
staple of the whole trade of Siberia, which was not al- 
lowed to take any other road, because the duties of cus- 
toms were to be paid here ; but this having ceased more 
than a century ago, it is now become merely an insignifi- 
cant chief town of a circle. Professor Erman says, * The 
ground became more and more level, till, as we issued 
from the forest near Verchoturie, we found ourselves in a 
perfectly horizontal plain ; yet. here, for the first time in 
our progress northwards, we were to find again the granite 
rocks of the Ural.' 

It i* remarkable that in the granite of Verchoturie Pro- 
fessors Kupffer and Erman found black prismatic crystals, 
' of which,' says Professor Rose, 4 some specimens have 
been shown me by Professor Kupffer. From the mea- 
surements which I made of them after my return, the 
crystals are black epidote, or Bucklandite, a very rare 
mineral, hitherto known only as occurring at Arendal in 
the beds of iron-ore.' • Near the town we visited a spring, 
the water of which is of the temperature of + 2°- 10 
Reaumur, which is 2°'6 Reaumur colder than the springs 
which issue from the summit of the Brocken in Germany. 
But how fine is the vegetation here, compared with that of 
the German mountain ! What a difference between the 
stunted pine, which stands isolated on the barren moor, 
and Uie luxuriant green Uuckets round this spring, 
and the noble lofty pines that adorn the plain of Ver- 
choturie V 

(G. Rose, Reise naeh dtm Ural, (km Altai, und dmti 
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Catpischen Mesre, von A. von Humboldt, G. Ehrenberg, 
und G. Rose ; A. Erman, Reise urn die Erde ; Stein, Lexi- 
con ; Cannabich. Lehrbuch.) 

VERCINGETOU1X. [Cesar.] 

VERDE. CAPE, ISLANDS. [Cape Verde Islands.] 

VERDIGRIS. [Copper.] 

VERDEN, The Principality of, in the duchy of Bremen, 
in the kingdom of Hanover, is situated between 52" 50* 
and 53° 25' N. lat. and 9° 10' and 10° 10* E. long. It is 
bounded on the north-east, east, and south by Liineburg, 
on the south-west by Hoya, on the north-west by Bremen. 
Tiie area is about 520 square miles, and the number 
of inhabitants 34,000, who all follow the Lutheran 
faith. The country is quite level ; the interior of the 
duchy of Bremen, of which it is a part, contains extensive 
heaths and immense peat-mosses, forming a low tract, 

Rartly sandy, partly marshy, strewed with innumerable 
irge blocks of granite, without a hill, and with only 
isolated groups of trees. It produces some com, pulse, 
and potatoes, and has the common domestic animals. 
It was formerly a bishopric, but was secularised at the 
peace of Westphalia, and assigned to Sweden. In 1712 
it was conquered by the Danes, who sold it to the elector 
of Brunswick Liineburg, since which time it has belonged 
to Hanover, except that it was subject to Napoleon from 
1803 to 1814, when it was restored to Hanover. It is di- 
vided into two bailiwicks, Rotenberg and Verden. 

VERDEN, the capital of the Principality, is situated 
in 52° 56' N. lat. and 9" 15' E. long., on the navigable 
river Aller, which here divides into two arms, and over 
which there is a bridge 400 paces in length. It is sur- 
rounded with walls, and has three gates. The prin- 
cipal building is the Gothic cathedral, besides which there 
is another church, an hospital, and a school attached to the 
cathedral. The inhabitants, about 5000 in number, have 
three tobacco and snuff manufactories, 6ome breweries and 
brandy distilleries, but are chiefly engaged in cultivating 
the fields and gardens of the environs. They also derive 
some advantage from the fishery in the Aller, and from 
the transit-trade between Hamburg and Westphalia. 
(Hassel ; Cannabich ; Stein ; Horschehnann.) 
VERDETER. [Copper.] 

VERDIC ACID, an acid discovered by Runge, and so 
named from its property of becoming green by exposure 
to the air. It is obtained from several of the VmbcUi/erte, 
Pluntaginctr, Sec., but chiefly from the root of the .Sru- 
biosa succisa. When combined with excess of base, it 
becomes green in the air, owing to the absorption of 
oxygen ; Berzelius therefore proposes to call the colourless 
the verdous and the coloured the verdic acid. The former 
is obtained by digesting the dried and powdered root of 
the scabiosa In alcohol, from which on the addition of 
rot her white flakes are thrown down, to which, dissolved 
in water, acetate of lead is added, and the precipitate, being 
thrown down, is decomposed by hydrosulphunc acid. By 
evaporating the filtered liquor the acid is obtained in the 
state of a brittle yellow mass, which reddens litmus and 
does not alter in the air. When it is saturated with an 
alkali, ammonia for example, and exposed to the air, it 
absorbs oxygen and becomes gradually green. The acids 
then precipitate it in the form of a reddish-brown powder, 
which is verdic acid : this redissolves and becomes green 
with the alkalis. The earthy or metallic rerdite* are 
yellow, while the verdates of the same bases are green. 
Runge states that he found bv analysis that verdic acid 
contains one equivalent of oxygen more than the verdous 
acid. 

VERDICT. [Jury.] 

VERDUN, a town in the north-eastern part of France, 
capital of an arrondissement in the department of Meuse, 
138 miles in a direct line east by north of Paris, or 151 
miles by the road through Meaux, Chateau-Thierry, Eper- 
nay, Chalons-sur-Marne, and Ste. Menfhould ; in 49° 9' N. 
lat.. and 5° 23' E. long. 

Verdun stands on the Meuse, which here flows in several 
channels so as to divide the town into five parts, connected 
with each other by a number of bridges over the different 
arms of the river. The town is fortified, and has a strong 
citadel at its western side. The streets are irregularly laid 
out. and some of them are steep and ill-paved. There are 
a cathedral and five other Roman Catholic churches (one 
of which, the. church of Notre Dame, has a handsome high 
altar;, a Protestant church, and a Jews* aynagogue ; a town- 



hall ; an 

theatre. 

The population of the commune in lR26wu 9900; i 
1831, 9978 ; and in 1836, 10.577. The townsmen o^i 
facture cotton-yarn, coarse woollen cloths, flannel, *p 
brushes, candles, hats, nails, and chamois-leather ; i*» 
liqueura, and confectionery. In some yean more tta 
160,000 lbs. of dragees (i. e. sugar-plums, "sugared alms* 
Sec.) have been sold ; and nearly 400,000 gallons cfliqnoa, 
The navigation of the Meuse commences atVwtad 
the town is at the convergence of roads eommsutt^ 
respectively with Paris, Metz, Luxembourg, and S*ai 
There are a subordinate court of justice and atnki i 
commerce ; two prisons ; two hospitals, one of then » 
tary; an establishment of the Sisters of Charity: !«■ 
munal high school ; a public library of IZtwi rd.» 
including a number of chronicles of the ninth, eer«4 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries ; and a musren i a 
tural history and antiquities, belonging to thePbkalu 
Society. 

Verdun was known to the Romans by the am ?» 
dunum, or Verodunum, and was the chief town of in 
tribe or nation, the Verodunenses, who took thsr» 
from the town. Gregory of Tours writes the m h 
dunum, and other writers of the middle agesto^- 
dunum and Virdunum. In the middle ages in » 
eluded in the Germanic empire, of which itslwtera 
princes. In 1552 it submitted to Henri II. of Fitus 
was definitively ceded to France at the peace o:' 
in 1648. It was taken by the Prussians when -* 1 
vaded France in 1792, and retaken aller the i 
Valmy. Many of the English who were arrested 
after the rupture of the treaty of Amiens, and as * 
soners of war, were kept at Verdun. 

Verdun is the seat of a bishopric ; the diocese ea* 
hends the department of Meuse ; the bishop is a si^ 
of the archbishop of Besancon. 

The arrondissement of Verdun has an ana of 
miles, and comprehends 149 communes : it is ahd*** 
into 7 cantons or districts, each under a jtatiw W 
peace : the population in 1831 was 80^87; D '* 
82,241. 

( Malte-Brun, Gfographie Universale ; D*** 1 * 
Gcographiqtie Unieersel ; Dupin, Forces Pni* 1 ™*- 
de In France.} 

VERE, SIR FRANCIS, a distinguished Ei# 
tarv commander in the reign of Elizabeth, wastol 
1554. His father, of whose four sons he na»tk « 
was Geoffrey de Vere, third son of John dc Vot.fi 
earl of Oxford ; his mother was Elizabeth, daos;Wtr ; 
Richard Hardekyn of Colchester. Of the first tM; J 
of hi 
career 
sent, 
assistui 

Here he soon made himself conspicuous both ! '-^ 
and conduct; and he had a leading part in nrtf- * 
chief passages of the war between the Dutch 
niards throughout the next fifteen years. In 1>< 
one of the defenders of the town of 81uys if**' 
prince of Parma, to whom however the place * a " „ 
ally forced to surrender. In 1588 he was one ot t* 
rison which successfully defended Bergon-op-Z*- 10 
the same assailant; and for his sen ices on this 
he was knighted bv Lord Willoughby, who had 
Leicester in the command of the English aun^ 
1589, being put in command of a small corps of 
dred of his countrymen, and left to defend the * 
Bommel against Count Mansfeldt, he so st^p^, 
place by his active and judicious measiiresth»ttl><' e ^ 
though in great force, retired without attacking 
same year he twice threw a supply of provisions. » ^ 
second time also a reinforcement of troops i" 10 '[_* j, 



■j 
- i 

i 




vmiu nuiv **a^v» «» iviiiiuivviiivih vi k"* .J 

of Berg, while besieged by the marquis of » ^, ■■ i 
the latter of these attempts he nearly lost his 
encounter with a party of the enemy: his h p"* 
been killed by a pike, fell upon him. and 
0 thrusts and hurts before he could be 



several mrusis anu nuns uciorc nc »»— j 

In 1590 he in like manner relieved the castle o ^ 
hooven ; and in the same year he recapture*; / ^ 
Burick. His services in 1591 were, the suf P?* "j^t 
near Zutphen, which materially facilitated the ■ ' -' 
of that town ; the important assistance which bt * 
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int Maurice At tlie siege of Deventer ; and the share he 

. in the signal discomfiture given to the duke of Parma 
jre Knodxenburg fort, near Nimeguen, which k stated 
have been brought about mainly by his management 
exertions. In 1302 he obtained a seat in the House 
Commoni as one of the members for Leominster ; but 
it, supposed to have remained nevertheless in the ser- 
- of the St Ales of Holland, although it does not appear 
tr he was employed for the next three or four years, 
ten the first expedition against Cadiz was resolved upon, 
tie beginning of 1596, Sir Francis Vere was sent for to 
jland, and thence dispatched back immediately to inti- 
t«i the design to the States ; and having then joined the 
sedition as one of the commanders of the land forces, 
1 one of the council of war appointed to advise the 
uxnanders-in-chief, lords Essex and Howard uf Effing- 
is. he greatly distinguished himself, both in the action 
tb the Spanish fleet, on the 20th of June, and in the 
:ceast*ul attack upon the town of Cadiz two days after, 
e latter part of this year he spent in England ; but in 

■ U ginning of 1597 we find him again in Holland, where 
and Sir Robert Sidney commanded the English aux- 
nts in the engagement near Turnhout on the 24th of 
luary, in which the Spaniards were defeated with great 
ighter by Count Maurice. In the summer of this year 
again accompanied his patron the earl of Essex on his 
ond expedition against Spain, which was attended with 
result ; and after his return home he received from the 
een the government of Briel (the Brill ), which was one 

the cautionary towns, as they were called, given up for 
ime by the Dutch to their English allies. He also held 
der the States the command of the English troops in the 
vice of Holland ; and although he resided principally at 

government, he made repeated visits to England, and 
th attended at court and was occasionally employed in 
. ..hating affairs of state between Elizabeth and the Dutch 
vernment. In August, 1599, when a Spanish invasion 
.* apprehended, he was sent for home in great haste, and 
niututed lord-marshal j and it is said that it was at one 
n« proposed to make him lord deputy of Ireland. He 
>pea» to have been personally a favourite of Elizabeth, 
•A £eex also seems to have been his steady friend, al- 
w%h he himself imagined at one time that he had not 
M well used bv that nobleman ; but he had drawn upon 
metf the rivalry and jealousy of Raleigh and the en- 
ty cf Burleigh. In 1600 he was joined with Count Er- 
U of Nassau and Count Solmes in the command of the 
ny which the Dutch sent into Flanders ; and to his ex- 
ions was principally owing a great victory obtained over 
: Spaniards, near Nieuport, on the 5th of July. Sir 
anus received two shots in the thigh in this battle ; but 
k*pt the field till his horse fell dead under him, when 
was with difficulty rescued. The following year, on the 
rhduke Albert sitting down before Ostend, at the head 
an army of 12,900 men, he was appointed by the States 
neral of all their forces in and about that important 
ice, and immediately threw himself into the beleaguered 
vrn. Here, with very inadequate resources, he held out 
r about eight months, having succeeded in repelling a 
eneraJ attack of the enetnv on the 7th of January, 1G02 ; 
k! then, on the 7th of March, he resigned his govern- 
ttntto Frederick Dorp, who had been appointed by the 
latet to succeed him. Ostend capitulated at last in 1604, 
Ivr the aiege had lasted more than three years and three 
onths, and had cost the lives, it has been asserted, of above 
■0.G0O men. His defence of Ostend, in the course of 
hah he had received a wound in the head by the acci- 
Mital bursting of a cannon, was Vere's last service. He 

■ reappointed to the government of the Brill on the ac- 
tion of King James ; and he died in England on the 
ith of August, 1008. He is styled Governor both of the 
nil and of Portsmouth on his monument in Westminster 
ibbty, erected by his widow, Elizabeth, second daughter 
f John Dent, citizen of London. By this lady (who after- 
•ard& became the wife of the Hon. Patrick Murray, a son 
■f the earl of Tullibardine, in Scotland; he hail three sons 
•ad two daughters, all of whom died before him. His 
ailitary achievements have been recorded by his own pen 
n 'The Commentaries of Sir Francis Vere, being divers 
•"fees of service wherein he had command, written by 
iwuelf in way of Commentary ;' which were published, 
'ran his original manuscript, in folio, at Cambridge, in 
t<W, by William Dillingham, D.D. 



VERE, HORACE, or HORATIO, LORD VERE, was 
the youngest of the three brothers of Sir Francis Vere, 
and was born at Kirby Hal! in Essex, in 1585. He ac- 
companied his brother to Holland in 1565, and shared in 
most of his exploits and enterprises there, as well as in 
the first expedition to Cadiz, for his valour on w hich last 
occasion lie received the honour of knighthood. He 
particularly signalised himself both in the battle of Nieu- 
port and in the defence of Ostend. In 1003 he joined 
the army under Prince Maurice, and in 1604 was greatly 
instrumental in the reduction of the town of Sluys. In the 
campaign of the following year, a retreat which he suc- 
ceeded in effecting, with 4000 men, from the Spanish ge- 
neral Spinola, acquired him much reputation, and extorted 
the highest praise from Spinola himself. On the death of 
his brother, he succeeded him both as governor of the Brill 
and as general of the English forces in the service of Hol- 
land ; but the twelve years' truce between the Dutch and 
the Spaniards kept him out of the field for the remainder 
of the time that he held the former of these appointments. 
The town of Brill being delivered up to the Dutch in 1616, 
Sir Horace Vere was allowed a pension by the king in 
consideration of his services. In 1618 he assisted the 
Prince of Orange in putting down the Arminians, or Re- 
monstrants, at Utrecht, a measure of violence, one of the 
results of which was the destruction of the grand pen- 
sionary Barneveldt, who had been the attached friend of Sir 
Francis Vere. In 1620, when forces were raised in England 
for the assistance of the elector palatine, Frederic V., in his 
attempt to secure the crown of Bohemia, Sir Horace Vere 
was appointed to the command of them ; and he behaved 
with his usual spirit in the disastrous contest which ensued, 
keeping the enemy at bay as long as it was possible, till 
he was obliged to surrender Mannheim, the last place of 
strength into which he threw himself, to the Austrian ge- 
neral, Count Tilly, in January, 1623. After his return 
home, he was, 20th July, 1624, nominated by King James 
one of the council of war appointed to manage tne 
business of the palatinate ; and immediately after the ac- 
cession of Charles I. he was, on the 25th of July, 1625, 
raised to the peerage, by the title of Baron Vere, of Til- 
bury, in the county of Essex. He was the first peer made 
by Charles. In March, 1629, on the death of the earl of 
Totness, Lord Vere was made master of the ordnance for 
life. Still retaining his post of commander-in-chief of the 
English forces in the Netherlands, he continued occasion- 
ally to visit that country, and to take part in the war; but 
nothing further Uiat is memorable is related of his military 
career. The last two years of his life were spent in Eng- 
land, where he died suddenly on the 2nd ot May, 1635, 
being struck with apoplexy as he sat at dinner in the 
house of Sir Henry Vane at Whitehall. Fuller, who knew 
Lord Vere, describes him, in his 'Worthies,' as having 
1 more meekness and as much valour as his brother ;' and 
as 'so pious that he first made his peace witfi God before 
he went out to war with man.' Sir Francis, he says, was 
more feared, Sir Horace more loved, bv the soldiers. By 
his wife Mary, third daughter of Sir John Tracey, of Tod- 
dington, in the county of Gloucester, who had been 
previously married to Mr. William Hoby (and who long 
survived her second husband also, dying, in 1671, at the 
age of ninety). Lord Vere had five daughters : Anne, mar- 
ried to John Hollis, second earl of Clare ; Mary, married 
first to Sir Roger Townshend, father of the first Viscount 
Townshend, secondly to Mildmay Fane, earl of Westmore- 
land ; Catherine, married to Oliver St. John, Esq., ancestor 
of Lord Bolingbroke ; Anne, married to Thomas, Lord 
Fairfax ; and Dorothy, married to John Wolstenholm, Esq., 
by whom however she had no issue. In 1642 an octavo 
volume was published at London, dedicated to Lady Vere, 
entitled 'Elegies, celebrating the happy Memory' of Sir 
Horatio Vere,' &c. 

VERE'LIUS, OLA'US, a celebrated Swedish antiquary, 
whose real name was Olaf Werl, was born on the 12th of 
February, 1618, in the village of Ragnildstorp, in the dio • 
cese of Linkoping. He received his first education from 
his father, Nicolaus Werl, who was pastor at Ingatorp. 
After the completion of his preparatory education in the 
public school at Linkoping, he went to the university of 
Dorpat, in Livonia, which was then a Swedish province. 
After a stay of four years, he returned to Sweden, and 
finished his studies at Upsala. In 1644 he became private 
tutor to two young Swedish barons, vrhom he accompanied 
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in 1648 on a tour through Denmark, Germany, Holland, 
Switzerland, Italy, and France. At Paris the party stayed 
a whole year. On his return to Sweden in 1661, queen 
Christina appointed him professor of eloquence in the 
university of Dorpat, and the year after he received the 
same office in the university of Upsala, in addition to 
which he was made quwstor of the university. In 1662 
he became professor of Swedish antiquities, and in 1666 
antiuuary to King Charles XL, and Assessor Antiquitatunj 
in the king's privy-council. In 1670 he was appointed 
chief librarian of the library of Upsala, which was a kind 
of sinecure, and was only given to eminent scholars ' as a 
comfort in their old age, after they had achieved Herculean 
labours." Vereliusdied on the 1st of January, 1682. In the 
Swedish epitaph on his tombstone he is called a real ' Runic 
stone,' to express his immense antiquarian knowledge. 

Verelius is the author of numerous works, chiefly on 
Scandinavian antiquities, of which he possessed a most 
extensive knowledge. His historical statements must be 
received with great caution, as he was biassed by certain 
opinions respecting the Swedish origin of the Goths which 
were then common among the 8wedish historians. In ad- 
dition to this, Verelius was very tenacious in his opinions, 
however extravagant they might be, and of very irritable 
temperament, as we see especially in his polemical writ- 
ings against his old friend John Scheffer or Strassburg, 
about the meaning of the name Upsala. But Verelius is 
nevertheless one of the best writers on the early history 
nnd antiquities of Scandinavia. His principal works are : 
1,' Gothrici et Rolfi, Westrogothiae Regum, Historia, &c, 
accedunt notae Joannis Schefferi, (Argentoratensis) Up- 
sala, 1064, 8vo. This is the first edition of an old work 
written in the old Scandinavian language, or, as the editor 
calls it, the Gothic language. It contains the original text 
and a Swedish translation, together with a vocabulary in 
which the meaning of Scandinavian words is explained in 
Latin. 2, * Itt Stycke af Konung Olaf Tryggiason's Saga 
hwilken pa (luminal Gotska Beskrifwit hafwa Odour 
Munk,' &c, Upsala, 166"), Bvo. (i.e. 4 A fragment of king 
0. Tryggiason's Saga, written in old Gothic by Monk 
Oddur.) 3, 'Hcrrands och BosaSaga,' Upsala, 1066, 8vo., 
with a Swedish translation. 4, ' Manuductio compendiosa 
ad Runographiam,' &c, Upsala, 1676, fid. This is written 
in Swedish, and dedicated to the celebrated Axel Oxen- 
stienia, and contains thirty beautiful Runic inscriptions. 
5, ' Notae in Kpistolara defensoriam clarissimi viri, J. 
Schefferi, Argomten>is, dc Ritn ac Vocabulo Upsaliae,' 
Upsala, 10*1, fol. This work is written with such bitter- 
ness and vehemence, that it was prohibited two months 
after its publication. After his death appeared — 6, 4 Index 
Linguae veteris Scytho-Scandiae sive Gothicac,' &c, 
edited by Olaus Rudbeck, Upsala, 10'Jl, fol. 7, ' Epito- 
tnarum Historiae Suio-Ootlucae libri iv., et Gothorura 
exlra patriam gc»tarum libri ii.,' edited by P. Schcnbcrg, 
Stockholm, 173U, 4to. There are also two orations of 
Verelius, viz., 8, ' Oratio Pancgyrica de Pace Suio-Ger- 
manica, habita Lugduui-Balavorum,' Leyden, 1649, fol. 
U, 'Memoirae illustrissimi Comitis Axelii Oxcnstierna 
Oratio Funebris,' Upsala, 1663, fol. 

(.Claudius Arrhenius Ornhielm, ' Vita Olai Vereli't,' in 
the Epitumtirum llixtoriue Huio-Gothicie Lib. If'., where 
also a complete list of the works of Verelius is given : 
Compare Jocher's Altgetn. Gelchrtrn-Lcric., and Gley, in 
the liii>xr<n>h)e I'liivrrtellr. 

VERGENNES, CHARLES GRAVIER, COMTE DE. 
the son of a president t\ mortier of the parliament of 
Dijon, was born in that town on the 28th of December, 
1717- His family had only recently been admitted among 
the noblesf iln lit robe. M. de Chavigny, who had been 
envoy in Spain and England, and whose niece had mar- 
ried a brother of Vergennes, undertook to initiate the 
young man into the diplomatic career: he took him as 
attachi to Lisbon in 1740. 

In 17-13 the French court exerted itself to procure the 
imperial crowu for the elector of Bavaria. Chavigny was 
Mat to Frankfort to manage the electoral din, and Ver- 
gennes accompanied him. After the death of Charles VII.. 
Chavigny returned with his pupil to Lisbon. lhi> • Ver- 
getuie» found for the drat tune an oppoitunitv to display 
Kit rapacity for I M-.UJ6W. The rival claims of Spain ami 
urritoty <>f Monte Video were referrtd to 
tht to 1 ut of Versailles. Vergennes is 




substance of the voluminous pleadings of the pat*. \ 
Marquis d'Argenson was delighted with the ibr*U , . 
and in 17:50 the young diplomatist wu appointed mi 
to the electoral court of Trier. 

The meddling occupant of that ecclemitttj ui 
pality had contrived to make his court tht test* it 
political intrigues of Germany. He held, u, nk? 4 
the electoral archbishopric of Trier, the bithopiic at 
was co-director of the circle of the Upper Rhint. pi 
of Ellwangen, and senior of the ecclesiastical hear* 
diet of the circle of Suabia. His interference n. 
everywhere. The empress-queen was, 111 1730. hi 
pressing the election of her son Joseph, still 1 tt 
King of the Romans. The failure of her eaovattnt 
buted to the influence acquired by Vergrrma m 
elector of Trier. 

A visit paid by George II. of England to Li :*i 
estates in Germany was seised upon by MuuT'. 
renew her intrigues. The duke or Newcaadt,*** 
the imperial dignity to remain in the Borne ofJ 
assembled a congress of the ministers of all Ik 
Hanover. The discussions of this aaemblj 
nothing ; and Vergennes, who had been »ent uif 
court, obtained the credit of having foiled*"' 
minister. 

Newcastle shifted the scene to Manheim.andl 
(1763) was immediately sent in pursuit of turn 
tached the elector-palatine from a convento* 
about to conclude with the elector of Hanover is 
of the projects of Maria Theresa, and Wrede. tht 
of the palatinate, was obliged to repair in pence '•> 
to apologise for his dealings with England ami ■" 
press. 

From Germany Vergennes was sent fo CooaV 
Count Desalleurs, ambassador to the Porte, di«l fa 
on the 21st of November, 1764. A secret cormjd 
had been carried on through his instrumental^ 
the Ottoman court and I-ouis XV., unknown lota* 
ministers. It was a matter of consequence then* 
the king and his favourites that the papers of tkte 
ambassador should not fall into indiscreet toi 
genncs was deemed trustworthy, but his brtk 1 
youth were obstacles to his appointment to lb* **• 
ambassador. Chavigny i» said to have helpul** 
tiers in this dilemma by persuading the mairrJ 4 *' 
sieux, minister for foreign affairs, that an emu; #1 
nary, or a minister plenipotentiary, was perfectl; cc: 
to transact all the business of France at Con»w ! 
and that as an agent of that rank would reeen* 
salary, and might live at less expense than an ataw 
the difference might be employed to pay off 8 
contracted by Count Desalleurs. Vergennes*" 4 
ingly appointed, and embarked in a merchant Ml 
Constantinople, where he arrived in companr « 
Baron de Tott in May, 1765. The Porte recci" 
underthe designation of minister plenipotentiary 
a few months, in consequence of a representatii'fl * 
sultan, Vergennes received the title of amba*«o r 

He had a difficult game to play. Kngland** 
urged the Porte to declare war against the ear* 
Austria and Russia. Vergennes represented t> 11 
princesses, being on friendly terms with r ^ >n ' ( V 
necessarily be well disposed to Turkey, the «". v '' 
The peace of 1763 put an end to these Wife* 
more serious difficulties ensued. Catherine II ■ 
Poland on account of the opposition offered to p>ju 
whom she had been instrumental in placing on the- 
The Porte, which had guaranteed the integrity 0 ■ 
was disposed to interfere. Vergennes, beliennf 
key was too weak to thwart the designs of ' "t^ 
and that it would only draw down upon itself 1 P 
tion in the disasters of Poland, counselled ncutr» 1,,r 
Duke de Choiseul exclaimed loudly against the »i 
the Divan and the timidity of Vergennw- Wo J 
remitted to the ambassador with strict injunction 4 ^ 
no efforts to engage Turkey in hostilities 
The minister was preparing reluctantly l004ie ^'*J.<i 
cident brought about what he had hesitated to 



Some Cossacks made a predator) - irmphon into; ^ 
and De Tott, who had been accredited _bv thotJJ ^ 



khan, induced him to make reprisals. Thu W^' 
declaration of war against Russia by the W4Ua ' 
30th of October. 
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ergennes's despatch containing the intelligence of this 
jt was crossed on the way by the courier who brought 
recall. He carried back with him to Paris the money 
to bribe the Divan to undertake a war, into which cir- 
iMances had precipitated them unbought. The Duke 
hoiseul assigned the marriaee which Vergennes had 
raeted with the widow of a surgeon of Pera aa the 
BO for recalling him. Vergennes's recall w aa orach re- 
ed by the French residents at Pera, who presented him 
a gold-hilted sword (une epee d'or'i on the occasion, 
m return to France he took up his abode on a property 
possessed in Burgundy, and remained in retirement 
1 the fall of the Duke de Choiseul. 
i Vrilliere, who held the portfolio of foreign affairs for 
ort lime after Choiseuls retirement, sent Vergennes to 
Jen. allowing him to draw up his own instructions, 
remained at that court till the death of Louis XV. It 
during his residence that Gustavus III. accomplished 
resolution which converted Sweden into an absolute 
archr. Gustavus had made the French minister the 
Want of his designs, and the minister imparted them 
Mown court, but represented them as romantic visions, 
cabinet of Versailles however directed him to assist 
king of Sweden with money ; and when Gustavus 
etl nia schemes into effect, the credit of direct- 
um wa« attributed at Versailles to Vergennes, 
was aa a reward enrolled among the noblesse de 

•n the accession of Louis XVI. (July, 1774), Vergennes 
made minister for foreign affairs. He remained minis- 
till his death, in 1~ K 7, having held along with the port- 
> of his department that of president of the Council of 
tnee during the last few years of his life. The leading 
evementa of hia ministry Were aa follows : — In May, 
'. he concluded a treaty with the Swiaa cantons in lieu 
be separate treaties which it had been cuatomary to 
f into with each. On the 6th of February, 1778, he 
ed the treaty of alliance with the United States of 
th America.' He contributed materially towards the 
Jbiishment of the armed neutrality of the northern 
ritiac powers, and assisted in persuading Spain and 
Hand to commence hostilities against England. And 
tin* means he became an instrument in bringing about 
recoenition of the independence of the United States 
he mother-country in 1783. In 1779 he obtained 
urahie conditions for the elector of Bavaria from 
j>h II. ; and in 1785 he persuaded the emperor and 
United Provinces to submit their differencea to the 
(ration of Louia XVI. His last labour was the negotia- 
nt a treaty of commerce with England in the years 
i and 1786 ; and a aimilar convention with Russia in 
', surviving the conclusion of the latter only fourteen 
. He died on the 13th erf February, 1787, alter having 
td his country twenty-four years in the capacity of 
and thirteen as minister 



of atate. He left a 
I fortune. 

i a diplomatist, Vergennes, except in the case of hia 
tish mission, appears to have received credit for aeeam- 
ling arrangements which in some cases had been 
ight about without his interference, and in other* 
m»t his wishes. It ought however to be mentioned at 
«me time that the course he wished to sec adopted 
he case of Turkey would have been the most prudent 
that country, and that had Gustavus III. deferred 
lie wishes of Vergennes, he would have acted mc-re 
lousonance with the dictates of justice and for the 
nanent advantage of his country. The part taken by 
jennes in the American contest, and in the arrangement 
Se commercial treaty with England, is equally ercdit- 
to his liberality, and to the soundness of his ecotiorfii- 
jpmions. Here too however, as in his diplomatic mh- 
i, he appears rather to have left what was inevitable to 
pen of itself, than to have exerted himself to aecom- 
h what he considered desirable. He appears to have 
*ssed in a high degree the diplomatic talent of look- 
*i»e, doing nothing, keeping his own secret, and taking 
lit for any good that Was done. He carried diplomacy 
I private life, and was always on his guard ; on the other 
i he was Of an affectionate disposition, extremely fond 
titldren, and an honest man. It was a thorough eon- 
iag of the integrity of Vergennes that made Maurepas 
>nunend him to Louis XVI. for the portfolio of foreign 
ift ; and it woo the king's conviction to the same effect 
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that enabled Vergennes to overcome all the cabals and 
intrigues of the court. 

VERHE'YEN, PHILD?PUS, was born at Verbrouck in 
the province of Waas, in 1648. His father was an honest 
agricultural labourer, who gave him a homely education, 
and with whom he worked in the fields till he was 22 years 
Old. At this time the pastor of the parish, discerning in 
the young Verheyen the marks of a superior intellect, un- 
dertook to teach him Latin during the winter vacations 
from his agricultural work; and fh 1672 he had made 
such progress that the pastor obtained for him admission 
into trie College of the Holy Trinity at Lottvoio, where, at 
the end of five years' study, he gained, in 1077, the highest 
place in the general examination of the four chief colleges. 
After this he studied theoloiry for a short time : but lie 
was diverted from his intention of entering the ecclesias- 
tical order by losing his leg, in consequence of some acute 
disease which rendered amputation necessary. On his 
recover}' from the operation. Verheyen applied himself to 
medicine. In 1681 he received, with especial marks of 
honour, his licentiate's degree : iu HiH'J, having spent 
nearly all the intervening time in the study of anatomy 
and medicino at I A)uvain« he was appointed 



prolessor ol 



anatomy there ; and in 1663 professor of surgery also: but 
he did not, for some unknown reason, take his doctor * 
degree till 1695. He became by study, diligently con- 
tinued to the end of liis life, one of the most eminent 
anatomical teachers of his time, and his books were very 
widely read, especially his Anatomy of the Human Body. 
He was engaged on a large work, 1 D*j Tuenda Vale- 
tudine.' when lie died in 17 10. 

Verheyen s works are as follows : I, 4 Anatomiw Cor- 
poris Humani, Liber primus,' Lou vain, 1693, 4to. ; a short 
compendium of anatomy which was several times reprinted 
and was completed after his death. In 1710, by the publi- 
cation of a' Supplementum, sen Liber secundus,' and of 
many additions to the original work. The two together, in 
two volumes4to., were often printed ; as, at Brussels, 1710 
and 1726; Naples, 1717, 1734; Leipzig, 1731, &c. They 
contain no important anatomical discoveries, but were 
good useful books at the time of their publication. The 
second volume, which is the more interesting of the two, 
contains many analyses of animal fluids, and accounts of 
numerous experiments on living animals, chiefly having 
relation to development and respiration: but a great part 
of it is filled by the author's portion of a controversy with 
Mery in defence of the Harveian doctrine of the circula- 
tion. 2, 4 Dissertatio de Thymo,' Louvain. 17<fe, 4to. 
3, 1 Compendium Theorise practicse,' Cologne, 1G«3, Svo. 
The first and second parts alone of this work were pub- 
lished. They treat of affections of the head and chest, 
and support the chemical doctrines of Willis. 4, 4 Vera 
Historia de Sanguine ex Oculis, Auribus, Naribus, &c.' 
Louvain, 1708, 12mo. (Life, prefixed to the Anafomia, 
edition of Brussels, 1710; Hafler, Bibliotheca;.) 

VERMANDOI8, or VERMANDAI8, LE. a province in 
France, formerly included in the military government of 
Picardie. [Picardib.] Its capital was 8t. Quentiti [QrifN- 
tin, St.], the Augusta Veromanduorutn of the Romans. 
The province wta the territory of the Verontandui. a Belgic 
nation of some importance, from whom it Obtained its 
name. It is now included in the departments of Aisne ahd 
Somme. 

The province constituted in the middle ages a county, 
the possessors of which were among the most powerful 
nobles of France. They were a branch of the royal Car- 
lovingian family, being descended from Charlemagne by 
his grandson Bernard, king of Italy. Herbert or Hrribert 
the Second, count of Vertnandois, supported his brother-in- 
law Robert against Charles le Simple in their ahrtiggtfi for 
the crown of France ; and on Robert's death, at the battle 
of Sottoona (a jj. 923), supported Raoul of Boulogne, who 
was appointed by Robert's adherents to succeed him. 
Henbert managed by treachery to seize Charles soon after. 
Having quarrelled with Raonl, Heribert professed an in- 
tention of restoring Charles; but bavin? made up his dis- 
pute with Raoul, he retained Charles in confinement untU 
his death ( \.d. flSKT). Alter this. Raoul and Henbert quar- 
relled again 'a.u. 931:. and hostilities were canh d on with 
various success until a.d. 933. when a reconciliation took 
place. A new war broke out ( a.u. 93*< between Heiibert and 
I*uuia d'Outre-Mcr, who had slice c eded Raoul. and lasted 
four yean (a.d. 938-942). Heribert died soon after Its 
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close (a.d. 843). Henbert IV. (a.d. 1077) united, in right 
of his wife, the county of Valois to that of Vermandois, 
and the united counties came into the hands of Hugues, 
son of Henri L king of France, and one of the principal 
leaders of the first crusade (a.d. 1096). On his return 
from the East he took part in a second expedition, but lost 
200,000 men on the route, and with difficulty escaped to 
Tarsus in Cilicia, where he died (a.d. 1 101 ). Both Le 
Valois and Le Vermandois were united to the crown by 
Philippe-Auguste (a.d. 1215). (LArt de virifier let 
Datrx.) 

VERMES. Antient naturalists designated by this name 
all lower animals resembling in form the earthworm. 
Linna?us adopted it as the title of a class, including all 
animals which he could not arrange under the Vertebrata 
and Insecta. In the first edition of the ' Systema Naturae* 
he divides Vermes into four orders: — 1st, Reptilia, includ- 
ing the intestinal worms, with the leech and earthworm ; 
2nd. Zoophyta, composed of the Chetopods, the naked Mol- 
lusks, Medusa? and Echinoderms ; 3rd, Testacea, composed 
of Conchiferous Mollusks and Ascidia? ; and 4th, Litho- 

{ihyta, containing the corals and corallines. In the nine fol- 
owing editions he replaced the name Reptilia by that of In- 
testina, changed Zoophyta for Mollusca, and applied the 
term Zoophyta to the animals he had at first called Litho- 
phyta. In the eleventh edition he divides the class Vermes 
into five orders, viz. Intestina, Mollusca, Testacea, Lttho- 
phyta, and Zoophyta; Lumbricus and Hirudo being placed 
in the first ; Terebella, Aphrodite, and Nereis in the second ; 
whilst Sabetla and Srrpula are improperly associated with 
the Lithophyta on account of their hard tubes. 

In the 12th edition the Vermes of Linn&us are divided 
into groups and genera thus : — 

I. Intestina. 
Simple, naked animals, destitute of limbs. 

With a lateral pore. 
Genera: — Lumbricus, Sipunculus, Fasciola. 

With no lateral pore. 
Genera : — Gordiut, Ascaris, Hirudo, Myxine, 

II. Mollusca. 

«. * 

A mouth above : fixing itself by the base. 
Genera: — Actinia, Ascidia. 

0- * 

An anterior mouth : the body pierced with a small 
lateral foramen. 
Genera : — Limax, Aplysia, Doris, Tethis. 

r- * 

An anterior mouth : body surrounded with ten- 
tacles anteriorly. 
Genera : — Holothuria, Terebella. 

t. * 

An anterior mouth : body brachiated, or furnished 
with arms. 

Genera :■ -Triton, Sepia, Clio, Lerntea, Scylleea. 

t. * 

An anterior mouth : body pedated, or furnished with 
feet. 

Genera :—Aphrodita, Nerett. 

f. • 

A central mouth below. 
Genera :— Medusa, Asterias, Echinus. 

III. Testacea. 

Multi valves. 
Genera :— Chiton, Lepas, Pholas. 

• * 

Bivalves: Concha?. 
Genera: — Mya,Solen, Tellina, Cnrdium, Maclra, Donax, 
Venus, Spondylus, Chama, Area, Oslrea, Anomia, Mytilus, 

* » * 

^ _ Univalve* with a regular spire : Cochlea 1 . 
^Bfi"**i"~^' 'f/nauta . Nautilus, Con us, Cyprtta, Bulla, 
< Str'tmbus, Murr.x, Trochus, Turbo, 



* regular spire. 

tkrpmta, Teredo, Sabclla. 
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IV. LrTHOPHYTl. 

Genera : — Tubipora, Madrrpora, Milleptm, Obym, 
V. Zoophyta. 

Fixed. 

Genera : — Isis, Gorgonia, AIeyonivm,$p*git,l 
Tubular in, Corallina, Sertularia, Vorticetla. 

* 

Locomotive. 
Genera :— Hydra, Pennatula, Ttenia, Fo/ror, 
Chaos. 

The progress of zoology soon demanded a rein: 
class so constituted. Pallas led the way. and the 
tions of O. F. Miiller and Otho Fabrkius, by mib* 
acquainted with numerous species of true mariM* 
greatly conduced to its rectification. To Cuvier ' 
we are indebted for the first clear circumscnptxc rf 
Vermes. In his work entitled 1 Tableau Elei 
1'Histoire Naturelle ties Animaux,' published in 
limited the term to the animals now known « 
and hlntozoa. Afterwards, on discovering redbWI 
leech, he separated those groups, and Lamarck 
adopting the views of Cuvier, constituted the ' 
Annelides in the sense it is now generally 
They are however nearly-allied families, and 
species which closely link them together. Tbe«ll 
founded on the colour of the blood has been 
subsequent researches, Annelides having been (town! 
with yellow and even green blood, and Planania in| 
the circulating fluid of a red colour. 

The history of the now obsolete class of J'ermsi* 
ing to the philosophical naturalist, since to boa £ 
bouses the progress of zoological science. At ani 
few materials on which to build his arrangenefi. 
zoologist was guided solely by a vague perception' 
alogy. Similarities of external form were made iht 
of classification. The distinction between the 
of animals adapted for existence under similar 
of the earth's surface and their relations to eati 
according to their organization, correspondent «» 
position in the series, could not be expected tod* 
naturalist when his data were as yet so scanty, fcf* 
discovery of species, the observation of their 4***" 
and habits, and the anatomical investigation oflbof* 
ture progressed, a new light opened on hw muxi LT '- 
learned to separate forms merely analogous and " 
bine such as had a true affinity of structure in«li 
divisions. The changes in the divisions of to> 
Vermes made successively by Linnaeus himseW ibm 
the progression of his views towards the point 
reached by Cuvier and Lamarck; and if we ■* 
closely the ideas by which he appears to ha" ■ 
fluenced in the construction of his several orders^ 
we shall find hints of much that is not yet fi* 
out. The analogy subsisting between Nuatbrant^ 
the Annelida is of this kind. H» recognition of* 
tions of the Tunicata to the Testaeta was •j^V^Jl 
able instance of the prescient sagacity of that ex' 
man. 

V KRMETUS. [TtTHCLlHRAKCHUTA.) fV k 

Mr. J. E. Gray makes the Vermttida eomj 
genera Vermetus, Spiroglyphus, Bivonia, rv*> 
Una, Lementina, and Siliuuaria. r ^ 

He places the family l>et\veen the I'alwtw 
Vanicoroid<e, the latter of which only eonsisto* «* ~ 
Vanicoro. (Synopsis Mus. Brit., 1842.) •* W|g 

VERMICELLI, a dried paste, DMnufacuired o 
Italy in the form of smooth round strings. Toe 
been given to it on account of its worm-fiw 
• vermicelli ' in Italian signifying • little worn* f 
Maccaroni, which the Italians spell ^'^^jr 
Maccherone (a word of doubtful etymology*.^ 
tured of the same kind of paste as vermic«lu 



•Hi, ■] 

similar manner ; but it is rather larger in djifl* 4 ^ 
hollow like the tube of a tobacco-pipe. . . 
Fedelini is a kind still smaller than vermK ! k-t^ 
The paste is made of wheat stripped of the rw^ 
ground roughly into a sort of grit. The ki*J ' ^, 
preferred by the Italians is a small hw-ggRTt> 
which they now cultivate on purpose, hut * h i^ ,'g& 
mcrlv importod from the coasts of the Black : ' 
di Mar Nero.' The ground wheat is an* * a 
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iter, and made into a paste by kneading it on a large 
>ck with a wooden lever ten or twelve feet long. The 
)rt end of the lever is made sufficiently heavy to lift the 
121 end, on which one or two men or boys get astride, 
J alternately sitting down and springing up, work the 
ste for a long time. The toughness and elasticity of the 
ite result from this long and powerful process ot knead- 
j. The paste is next forced by strong pressure through 
iod holes in the bottom of a cylinder; but, to form 
cc*roni, a wire extends from a bridge in the upper part 
tlu' cylinder through the centre of each of the largest 
aid the paste, being forced through each hole around 
wire, is consequently hollow. The strings, several 
in length, whether of maccaroni, vermicelli, or fedelini, 
ing been thoroughly dried, are ready for use. 
be Italians manufacture the paste into many other 
3t; into thin flat strips like ribbons, into thin sheets 
neper, into round balls, and into beans and peas. 
Neapolitans, who use great quantities of maccaroni 
\fat favourite food, use nothing but the pure paste of 
•1 and water, but the Genoese mix saffron with it, 
fh gives it a yellow tinge. The French, who also 
fracture a good deal of it, frequently season the paste 
various condiments. 

rthe late tariff the duty on vermicelli and maccaroni 
reduced from Id. to hi. a pound. The average quan- 
itnported yearly under the old duty was about 

000 lbs., the amount of duty obtained annually being 
1 3000/. to 3000/. 

°mny Magazine, No. 87 ; Dictionnaire Technolo- 

*.) 

ERMICULITE. This is described by Dr. Thomson as 
posed of micaceous-looking plates cemented together 

1 whitish matter. Lustre soapy. Feel greasy. Sec- 
Hard nesu I. Specific gravity 2-5232. 

nen heated nearly to redness it projects out with a 
licular motion, as if it were a mass of small worms : 
te the name. By ignition it becomes of a silvery 
fct, with a shade of red or yellow, 
{liable j>er «* before the blow-pipe. With carbonate 
ftda in the reducing flame gives a greenish, in the oxi- 
ft£ flame an amethyst-coloured glass. 
|T Thomson's analysis gave — 

Silica 40-080 

Magnesia .... 16964 
Peroxide of iron . . . 16120 
Alumina .... 7-280 

Water 10 270 

Manganese . . . .a trace 

99-720 

M Ml'LlA, Lamarck's name for a genus of Serpulid/v 
S)CO ujv. ] , roinjuwi'd of spt'tic- ni" SW/.m'rj which are 
•hed by the whole length of the >hell. such as Serpuia 




Veimilia triquetral 

fmilia) triquetra, the shell of which is repent and 
Uoua, with a simple dorsal carination : there is a variety 
1 a red line on each side of the carination. 
-rjculity. — European and Mediterranean seas, on stones, 
• la, and other submerged marine bodies. 

ERMLLION. [ Mercury.] 
*" ERMLAND. [Swkokjj, p.30L] 

ERMONT.one of the United States of North America, 
- tualed between 42° 44' and 43° N. hit., and between 
F. C, No. 1G49. 



71° 30' and 73" 28' W. long. It is about 80 miles distant 
from the Atlantic, from which it is separated by New 
Hampshire and Maine. Its northern boundary runs along 
15° N. lat., by which parallel it is separated from Lower 
Canada : this line is about 00 miles long. East of Ver- 
mont is New Hampshire, which is divided from it by th« 
course of the river Connecticut in all ita extent, a space 
of 170 miles, following the bends of the river. South of 
Vermont lies Massachusetts, from which it is separated by 
a straight line 44 miles long. New York is west of 
Vermont. The boundary-line between these two states 
south of Lake Austin runs along 73' 15 3 , for about 45 
miles, and farther north through the lake and along the 
course of the river Poulteney to its embouchure in Lake 
Champlain, a distance of 45 miles. The last-mentiouad 
lake constitutes the remainder of the boundary-line between 
the two states as far north as 45° N. lat., or for about 100 
miles. The length of this state from south to north is 
157 miles, and its breadth varies, increasing as we proceed 
to tlie north. In the southern part it is not more than 
30 miles wide, but near the boundary of Canada it is 90 
miles. The mean width is about 62 miles :' this gives a 
surface of 9734 square miles, which agrees tolerably well 
with the most recent estimate, according to which its area 
is stated to be 9800 square miles. It is the largest of the 
New England states, with the exception of Maine, and 
may be compared in extent with that portion of England 
winch lies north of a line drawn from the town of Lan- 
caster to the innermost recess of the Humber. 

Surface and Soil. — Vermont constitutes a part of that 
irregular mountain-region which extends over the greater 
part of that portion of the United States which lies east of 
the River Hudson, and of Lake Champlain. The surface 
is very uneven, and even mountainous. A range of 
mountains traverses the country from south to north, called 
the Green Mountains : this range is sometimes con- 
sidered a continuation of the Taghhanic Mountains, which 
farther south form the boundary between Massachusetts 
and New York, and extend nearly to the shores of 
Long Island Sound ; but according to the most recent 
maps the two ranges are divided by a depression of several 
miles, in which the boundary-line between Massachusetts 
and Vermont lies. From this depression the Green 
Mountains rise at a short distance east of Bennington, and 
form one continuous ridge running from south to north 
about 75 miles, to near 44° N. lat. Their width in these 
parts varies between 8 and 10 miles. The slopes arc 
rather gentle, but more so on the east than on the west, 
where in many places they are steep. In general they do 
not rise to more than 2000 or 2500 feet above 1 he sea, 
on a base which on the west may be 300 and on the east 
500 feet above the seas The highest summit is Killington 
Peak, which is south of the road leading from Windsor 
on the Connecticut river to Rutland, and rises to 3378 
feet above the sea-level. The summits of the mountains 
are rocky, and only covered with a spongy green moss, 
from which circumstance it is supposed the name of the 
range is derived. The sides are covered with forests of 
evergreen-trees, especially pine, spruce, and hemlock, 
which near the base of the mountains attain large dimen- 
sions, but towards their summits are only from two to 
three feet in height, and their branches arc* so closely in- 
terwoven as to form an impenetrable thicket. No part 
of the slopes of the mountains is under cultivation, and 
only a few tracts are used as pasture-ground. 

The country surrounding the Green Mountains on the 
south is of indifferent quality. The soil is chiefly stony 
and gravelly, but as it is well drained, it is used as pasture- 
ground, especially for sheep. The greater part is still 
covered with beech, sugar, maple, elm, oak, button- 
wood, bass-wood, ash, and birch : a number of swine an- 
ted in these forests. In proceeding northward the country 
improves. The soil is less stony and contain* a larger 
proportion of loam or clay. The cultivated tracts are 
more numerous and extensive, and the crop* more atxrn- 
dant, especially along the banks of the Comuvtioul river, 
where some very fertile tracts occur. In there parts a 
solitary summit. Mount Ascutney, "res wear rtw town of 
Windsor, to 3320 feet above the* Hpl tt 

Near 44° N. lat. the mountain rejfcW m-*v*.H fenhtr 
east and west, so that in ll*» paiwlM >m M»n>M*v-W AA* 10* 
N. lat.) it is 20 miles «id«s *»st KM*>v* tivtwwond and 
Danville about 40 niilo*. «wvmi***6 S¥n«*v re*w half the 
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width of the country. Between 44' and 44° 30* the 
different ridges do not appear to lie in Uie direction of the 
chain ; some of them he south-west and north-east, and 
others in other directions. These ridges are also broken 
by watercourses. The most eastern ridge is the lowest* 
but is not broken, and it forms the watershed between the 
basin of the Connecticut river and the streams which 
run eastward into Lake Cham plain. In the ridges which 
traverse the interior of this mountain-tract are the highest 
summits of the Green Mountains. Camel's Hump, west 
ol* Mont pelier and south of the river Onion, is 3399 feet 
above the sea-level, and Mount Mansfield, north of Mont* 
pelier, 3900 feet. This mountain-region is perhaps the 
most fertile portion of Vermont. Though the mountains 
themselves do not differ in their natural qualities from the 
range farther south, and are not fit for cultivation on 
account of the steepness of their slopes, they occupy only 
the smaller part of the tract, perhaps not more than one- 
fourth. Between them arc valleys of considerable extent, 
which are very fertile, as the lower part is filled up by 
earthy particles brought down from the adjacent moun- 
tains by the rivers and torrents, and containing a large 
proportion of mould. Though these valleys are probably 
more than 500 feet above the sea-level, their climate is 
favourable to cultivation, as they are enclosed by ridges 
rising from 1000 to 2000 feet above them, and shelter- 
ing them against the cold northern and north-western 
winds. The lower part of the mountains is covered with 
larsre trees, from winch great quantities of pearlashcs are 
obtained. 

.North of 44° 40 / the mountain-region narrows to about 
20 miles, and its sides are enclosed by two uninterrupted 
ridges, of which the western, occupying about the middle 
of the state, runs nearly due north, extending along the 
western banks of Lake Meinphramagog into Canada, 
where it terminates on the great Canadian Plain, not far 
from the banks of the St. Francis river, about 45* 20' 
N. lal. The eastern ridge runs north by east, from 10 to 
5 miles from the banks of the Connecticut river, and 
enters Canada near the sources of that river, whence it 
turns to the north-east, and forms the boundary-line 
between New Hampshire and Maine on one side, and 
Canada on the other side, until it reaches the sources of 
the St. John river of New Brunswick. Both ridges 
appear to attain an elevation of 2000 to 2500 feet above 
the sea-level. The tract enclosed by these two ridges is 
much inferior to the region farther south. The valleys arc 
rather narrow and contain only a comparatively small 
portion of cultivable land, but as the lulls are not very 
steep nor elevated, they are covered with tall forest-trees, 
and afford good pasture in most places. The tract of 
country which lies between the eastern-ridge and the 
Connecticut river is very hilly and broken, and is certainly 
the least fertile part of the state. Its elevation above the 
sea-level can hardly be less than 1000 feet, and it has a 
bad climate and a poor soil, consisting mostly of rocks and 
coarse gravel. 

The most level part of Vermont is that which lies on 
the banks of Lake Chainplain, and may be called a plain, 
though the surface is broken by numerous watercourses, 
which however do not sink much below the common 
level. Near the banks of the lake are some tracts, which 
are very little above the waters of the lake, and are 
swampy. At the back of them the country rises gradually 
to the base of the mountain-region, and becomes hilly in 
approaching it, but the hills have such gentle slopes as to 
admit of cultivation almost everywhere. At the base of 
the mountains the general elevation of this tract probably 
does not exceed 3U) feet above the sen-level, whilst near 
the banks of the lake it sinks to 100 feet. This plain is 
about 100 miles long, and in its southern districts less 
than 10 miles wide, but towards the north it widens to 30 
miles. The soil varies greatly, consisting in many places 
of coarse gravel, while at others it contains much clay or 
loam, but a large portion of it is productive. It enjoys 
also the advantage of an easy means- of exporting its 
produce by the lake and U river, by which way 

it Is sent to Montreal in Canada. 

Lake* iirnl ]{irri More than two-thirds of the drainage 

hamplain, which is navigable 
by l.i . i « t, vol. vi., p. 479.] The 

• lake are Oder creek. Onion 
id Missisqui river, of which how- 



ever only the first and last are navigable aad mtai 
Otter creek rises ou the western declivity «f tht Cksm 1 
Mountains, near 43° 15' N. lat., and runs Derta bi «wj 
nearly parallel to Lake Chainplain, draining the 
part of the fertile plain on the east of the lake. In: 
probably exceeds 70 miles, and vessel* nuyactnl. 
Vergenncs, about eight miles from it» taouth. tj^j 
first falls occur. Other falls are met with at >Ld> 
Fittsford, and Rutland, but the distances btUtn 
are navigated by river-boats. Onion and Latnak 
originate in the mountain-region of the centre; toe i 
descend from a high level and have only a th«r. < 
their current is very rapid and frequently iDterrop 
falls, so that no part of them is navigable. M«6»r. 
rises in Canada, and at first flows southwvipn 
Lake Memphramagog. In approaching Verar t 
westward, but soon afterwards enters thatttabtji 
western course. At Sheldon, about 10 unlet fa 
mouth, it becomes navigable for river-loati, mi aj 
Missisqui Bay, the north-eastern arm of Lav 
w hich is about 15 miles long and 3 wide, aadn 
extent navigable for such vessels as are 
on the lake. The northern portion of Maasj 
within Lower Canada 

A few small rivers which drain the norths 
the mountain-region fall into Lake Mem] 
which about one-fifth part lies within 1 
lake has a curved form : it is nearly 30 mile* 
no part exceeds two miles in width. It > 
by mountains covered with forest-trees, and o it 
its waters into the St. Francis river of Canads* 
nel which is called Magog. This rim read 
miles, and enlarges about the middle of its rem 
small lake called Scaswaninepus, but otherest 4 
is interrupted by numerous falls and rapids, lab 
phramagog contains several kinds of fish, 
salmon-trout. 

The Connecticut river, which runs betiwn T< 
and New Hampshire for about 170 miles, is not 
in the upper part of its course, where it Pf****' 
nual succession of rapids and cataracts. The »*< 
cataracts, which entirely prevent navigation. 
Ilamct Falls, which occur near 44° 15". F«rt4» 
there are several small falls and rapids; bntfrc 
hill (44° N. lat.), downwards the river is 
boats, at least in certain seasons. All the 
into the Connecticut from the Green Mountis*""" 
aud none of them navigable. 

Climate. — Vermont is distinguished by the 
its winter, which is beyond what could be erjirrt 
either latitude or elevation, and must be attribejd 
northern nnd north-west winds which prtnjl 
season, and w hich before reaching this state p** 
wide plain of Canada, where their force is not t*^ 
their intensity moderated by any range of rA 
winter continues almost without interruption frr* 
of December to the beginning of April. The W 
intense, and the thermometer sometimes desert* 
as 27" below zero. The ice on the lakes and m* 1 
where the rivers have rapids or cataracts, wil t" 
loads. At the same time a considerable quart:*?' 
falls. The spring lasts only about six weeh, ^ 
middle of April to the end of May, and the 
mild and pleasant, with frequent showers. I»" 
from June to August, both months included, rain I 
except when brought on by thunderstorm!. * 
rather frequent. In this season the heat in tt<" 
the day is oppressive, as the thermometer^ r** 
rises above and sometimes even to W -J* 
evenings and nights are cool and pleasant. TV 
pleasant season here, as generally in the tefflpw 1 ' 
is from the beginning of September to thr aw* 
October, the heat being then moderate, tad jD*J 
elastic, and invigorating. About the middle o\ 0." 
change takes place: the rains begin to H, * lU -< 
accompanied frequently with wind and sno* c 



pleasant weather continues until the frost sets to ^ 
nently. The mean annual temperature is 43} j ■ 

' igher r 
erty 

of Kasan (55° N. lat.). The observations from 
results are drawn were made at Windsor {43* 3s . k ( 
Animal*.— It does not appear that the P** 



nentlv. Ihe mean annual temperature is *n> ^ 
only between two and three degrees higher thtf g 
Trondhiem (64° N. lat.). but agrees pretty *«' ' 
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1 m the Essex Mountains of New York, occurs in the 
m. Mountain*. There are bears, black cats, wild-eats, 

xed, grey, cross, and black foxes, hares, martins, 
r^-s, porcupines, rabbits, racoons, skunks, several kinds 
lirrels, weasels, and wolves. In the rivers and lakes 
'oavers, minks, musk-rats, and otters. But all these 
\1> have diminished during the present century owing 
t increase of population, and some of them are nearly 
ct. Pish is plentiful, especially in the lakes Cham- 
and Memphramagog, and abundance of salmon 
Ulv ascends the Connecticut river and come* into 

Cham plain. 

ntrctls. — Iron-ore is abundant along the western base 
e Green Mountains, and between them and Lake 
■plain. At several place* it is worked, but not on a 
scale. Sulphate of iron is abundant, and copperas is 
fact u red to some extent. There occur also ore* of 
copper, zinc, and manganese, but they have not yet 
turned to any advantage. Marble of various kind* 
XUours occur* on the banks of Otter creek, and is 
4 at IVIiddlebury and some other place*. There i* 
oap-»tone, slate, marl, roek fit for millstones, and 
other useful mineral*. 

lhams's Mitural and Civil History of Vermont; 

T » t 'itrtc of the United States.) 

islaiure and Government. — The legislature of Ver- 

corasn&ts of a senate and house of representative*. 
.. n ate was not established till 1836. The senators 
L and are freemen, at least 30 year* of age, elected 
diy, each county being entitled to at least one, 
be rest being apportioned according to population, 
louse of representatives consist* of 230 members, 
ire elected annually by the townships. The pay of 
ember* of each house is a dollar and a half per day 
; the fitting ol the legislature. The two houses have 
jwers in all acts of legislation. 

governor is chosen annually by the people. His 
is lloO dollar*. The lieutenant-governor is presi- 
«t the senate. He is also elected annually, and 
ie» four dollars a day while presiding in the Benate. 
mont returns five members to the house of repre- 
ives of the Congress. 

rtt of Law. — The chief leiral establishments are the 
He Court, the Court of Chancery, and the County or 
t Courts, &.c. The Supreme Court is a court for" the 
sent of questions of law, petitions, and other matters 
wait ted to a jury. This court, which sits once a year 
b county, consists of a chief-justice and four assistant 
, each Having a salary of 1375 dollars a year. The 
of Chancery sits twice annually in each county. Each 
of the Supreme Court is chancellor of a circuit. An 
I bet* from the Court of Chancery to the Supreme 
The County Courts have five circuits, and sit twice 
' iu each county. Kach County Court is composed 
i judge of the Supreme Court, two assistant judges 
eii county, and justices of the peace, all of whom are 
a annually by the legislature. Kach judge of the 
me Court is ex officio chief justice of the county 
• of hm circuit. The County Courts have exclusive 
action in all cases submitted to a jury. In questions 
tjperty the value generally exceeds 100 dollar*, but is 
io wrae cases. The punishment of death is inflic ted 
ists of murder, the takinir away of life by arson, false- 
ring. Sec. In cases not capital the court may impose 
e, but the punishment generally is confinement with 
labour. The assistant judges have no salaries, but 
ra:d by fees. There are also District Courts, in which 
!tr causes are decided by justices of peace. The state- 
in. which was established in 1808, is at Windsor. 
•iucation, if-<\ — The common or district schools in 
i\.>nt are supported by a tax levied under a general 
uf the state, and also by district taxes. Besides the 
-rnon schools, there are about '20 incorporated aca- 

* »e«, with about 40 students each. There are three 
•■ersities. Vermont University had in 1«42 six in- 
- ctors, 241 alumni. 101 students, and a library with 
<CJ volumes. [Bi rlington.] Middleburg University, 
Wed in 1S00, had six instruc tors. 758 alumni, 53 

* ients and a library with 7054 volumes. Norwich 
Inmtf, established in 1834 by the Universaliste, had 

en instructors and 40 student*, 
^h* Vermont Academy of Medicine at Castleton, founded 
1818, had in 1842 six professors, 70 students (under- 



grftduatcsX and 514 who had graduated. Vermont Medi 
cal School, at Woodstock, founded in 1835, had five pro- 
fessors, 76 students, and 106 graduates. 

In 1840 there were 27 newspapers published in 
Vermont— 1 at Bellows Falls, 1 at Bennington, 2 at Brat- 
tleborough, 2 at Brandon, 2 at Burlington, 1 at Chelsea, 
1 at Danville, 2 at Johnson, 2 at Middleburg, 4 at Mont- 
pelicr, 1 at Rutland, 2 at St. Albans, 1 at St. Johnsburg, 
1 at Vcrgennes, 2 at Windsor, and 2 at Woodstock. Two 
of these were daily, the rest weekly. 

Agricultural Produce.— Iti 1840 Vermont produced 
495,800 bushels of wheat, 51,781 bushel* of barley, 2,222,884 
bushels of oats, 230,993 bushels of rye, 228,4 1 6 bushels of 
buckwheat, 1,119,678 bushels of Indian porn, 8,8G9,751 
bushels of potatoes, 83G.739 tons of hay, 214 tons of flax, 
4,047,934 lbs. of maple sugar, 48.137 lbs. of hops, 4CG0 lbs. 
of wax, 585 lbs. of tobacco, 42x6 lbs. of silk c ocoons. The 
produce of the dairy was valued at 2.008,737 dollars ; the 
produce of the orchard at 213,944 dollars ; the produce of 
the market-garden* at 16,276 dollars ; the produce of nur- 
series and flower-gardens at 5600 dollars. The lumber 
produced was valued at 33G.939 dollars, and 7l8.i tons of 
pot and pearl ashes were made. 

The live stock in 1840 consisted of 82,402 horses and 
mules, 384,341 cattle, 1,681,819 sheep, 203.800 swine. The 
quantity of wool produced was 3,669.235 lbs. The value 
of the poultry of all kinds was estimated at 131,578 



Mineral Produce.— h\ 1840 Vermont produced 6743 
tons of cast-iron and 655 tons of bar-iion from 26 forges. 
Of other metals the estimated value was 70,500 dollars. 
Of granite and marble the estimated value was 33,855 
dollars. 

Manufactures. — In 1840 there were 91 woollen manu- 
factures, which produced goods worth 1.331,953 dollars. 
The cotton manufactories were only se\en, which em- 
ployed 262 person*. Only 33 men were cmplovcd in 
making hardware. There were 239 fulling-mills, 261 
tanneries, 17 paper manufactories, 312 grist-mills, 1081 
saw-mills. The total capital invested iu manufactures 
was estimated at 4,326,4-10 dollar*. 

The total value of the imports (all by American vessels) 
in 1840-41 was 246,739 dollars; the value of the exports 
was 264,000 dollars, domestic produce, and 13,982 dollars, 
foreign produce, the total amount of exports being 277,982 
dollars. 

Banks, <|°c- — At the end of 1836 there were 19 banks in 
Vermont, with an aggregate capital of 1,304,530 dollars. 
In 1835 tliere were 3 fire-insurance companies. 

Army. — The militia consists of 27 regiments of infantry. 
To each regiment is attached a company of artillery, one 
of riflemen, one of light infantry, and iu some cases one of 
dragoons. The aggregate militia force, including officers, 
is 27,536 men. The governor is captain geueral, and the 
lieutenant-governor is lieutenant-general. 

Canals, &c. — There arc are only three small canals in 
Vermont. White-river Falls, half a mile ; Bellows Falls, 
one-sixth of a mile ; and Waterqueenhy, four-tenths of a 
mile. In 1835 four railroad companies were incorpo- 
rated. At the end of 1836 some movements had been 
made in surveying, but none of the roads had been com- 
menced, and none of them appear to be yet opened. The 
total length of post-roads in the state is 2526 miles. 

Population. — The population of Vermont in 1790 was 
85.539; in 1S0O, 151,465; in 1810, 217,713; in 1820. 
238,784; in 1830, 280,652; in 1840, 291,948, consisting of 
291,218 white freemen aud 730 coloured freemen. There 
are no slaves in the state. The average number of inha- 
bitants to a square mile in 1840 was 29. In density of 
population Vermont is the 11th in proportion to the other 
states. 

Vermont has no state-debt. 

Political Divisions ami Tmnm. — Vermont is divided 
into 13 counties — Addison, Bennington, Caledonia, Chit- 
tendon, Essex, Franklin, Lamoille. Orange, Orleans, 
Rutland. Washington, Windham, and Windsor. These 
are subdivided into about 230 townships, or • towns,* as 
the Americans call them. 

Tliere is no large town in the state. Montpelier, the 
capital, and the seat of the legislature, is in 44 Q 17' N. lat., 
72* 36' W. long. It is beautifully situated between two 
green and lofty hills, in a rich plain, on the north bank of 
the river Onion (or the Winowsky, as it was called by the 
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Indians). It consists chiefly of a broad street lined with 
tine trees on each side. The housse are for the most 
part neat and villa-like. There are only about 3000 inha- 
bitants, but there are fourplaces of public worship, well- 
built and commodious. The state-house, in which the 
houses of legislature hold their sitting?, is a handsome 
building of fine-grained grey granite with a portico : it is 
surmounted by a dome of peculiarly graceful proportions. 
There is also a court-house and a prison. Montpelier is 
524 miles from Washington, and 40 miles E. by S. from 
Burlington, t ravel ling distances. 

The other towns of most importance are — Bknninoton. 
Brandon, on Otter Creek, about 40 miles direct distance 
S.8.W. from Montpelier, with about 2000 inhabitants. 
Brattleborough, on the west bank of the Connecticut. It 
is a flourishing place, with cotton manufactures and paper- 
mills. The Vermont Asylum for the insane, at Brattle- 
borough, had, in 1841, 163 patients, of whom 70 were 
discharged, leaving Oct.l, 1841. 05. Of those discharged, 
41 were recovered, 25 were not recovered, and 4 died. 
Brattleborough is 110 miles S. from Montpelier, road- 
distance, with about 3000 inhabitants. Burlington has 
now about 5000 inhabitants. Chelsea, 25 miles S.E. from 
Montpelier, road distance, with about 3000 inhabitants. 
Danville, 23 miles N.E., from Montpelier, with about 
3000 inhabitants. Johnston, about 30 miles N. by W., 
direct distance, from Montpelier. Middlebury, 43° SO* N. 
lat., 73° 10' W. long., about 35 miles 8.W. from Mont- 
pelier, direct distance, on both banks of Otter Creek, which 
is here 170 feet wide, with falls of 20 feet perpendicular 
height, affording water-power for many mills. There are 
several manufactures of woollen, cotton, nails, &c, and 
marble is quarried and wrought in considerable quantity. 
There arc three churches, Congregational, Methodist, and 
Episcopalian, a conrt-house, and two academies. Middle- 
bury College is pleasantly situated on elevated ground, 
consisting of a spacious stone edifice, 108 feet by 40, four 
stories high, with 50 rooms for students, and a wood- 
building 3 stories high, with 20 rooms for students. 
Rutland, on Otter Creek, about 50 miles S.S.W., direct 
distance, from Montpelier, with about 3000 inhabitants. 
St. Albans, about 50 miles S.W., direct distance, from 
Montpelier, with about 2500 inhabitants. Vergennes, on 
Otter Creek, near Lake Champlain, about 30 miles W.S.W. 
from Montpelier, with about 2000 inhabitants. Windsor, 
on the west bank of the Connecticut, 61 miles 8. by E., road 
distance, from Montpelier. It is a flourishing and rather 
handsome town, with some manufactures, and about 4000 
inhabitants. IVoodUtock, 14 miles N.W. from Windsor, on 
an affluent of the Connecticut, lias between 3000 and 
4000 inhabitants. 

History. —The tract of country between Lake Cham- 
plain and Montpelier, called \ ermont by the French 
settlers from its green mountains, was ceded by them to 
the British in 1703. The French had commenced their 
settlement as early as 1731, and the provincial govern- 
ment of Massachusetts had built a fort on the west bank 
of the Connecticut in 1724; but as the natives were 
numerous and hostile, little progress was made in coloniz- 
ing Vermont till after the British had conquered Canada 
in 1760, after which time it began to be settled rapidly. 
Vermont was at first claimed by Massachusetts, and after- 
wards by New Hampshire and New York ; the rival claims 
were decided by the king of England in council in 1764, 
in favour of New York. A serious quarrel was the result 
of this decision, which was interrupted by the war of the 
Revolution, in which * the green -mountain boys,' as they 
were called, distinguished themselves by their hardiness 
and bravery. In January, 1777, they declared the state 
independent, but New York still claimed jurisdiction, 
which the green-mountain boys resisted. The differences 
however were finally adjusted in 1790 by Vermont paying 
to New York 30,000 dollars in full ot all demands. In 
1703 Vermont was admitted into the federal union. 

^American Almanacs, 1830, 1839, 1837, 1841, 1843; 
Encyclopaedia Americana ; Buckingham's America, vol. 
Hi., 1842 ; Geography of America, published by the Useful 
Knowledge Society. 1841.' 

VERNAL VERNAL EQUINOX. The word vemal 
is the adjective derived from ver, the spring ; and the 
vernal equinox is that point of the equator which the sun 
crosses when it passes into the hemisphere of the observer, 
and when his days begin to be longer than the nights. I 



Consequently that point of the ecliptic which is ct!ri i>.< 
first point of Aries is the vernal equinox to Ox* it 
northern hemisphere, while the first point oflilriu tin 
same to those in the southern. If there were any i 
astronomical nations south of the equator, sonw 
might perhaps have arisen ; but as all the science rji 
carried from the north, it is probable that the t<rt» 
modes of measurement peculiar to the north will br 
versally retained. 

VERNATION, in Botany, signifies the minne i: 
the young leaves are arranged within the leaf-bui [i 
equivalent to the expressions foliation and prefrsi'^ 
It corresponds also to the terms aestivation and pi« 
tion, which indicate the manner in which the pirti rffl 
flower are arranged in the flower-bud. The driit-jjid 
the various modes in which the leaves are amw. d 
upon another in the leaf-bud is of great praebd nM, 
although at present little attention has been jui >j| 
by botanists. Not only are many species and tea 4 
plants thus distinguished, but even natural ordrk 
the Ferns and Cycadaceae may be recognised bys 
vernation, whilst the Prunus census has a 
and the Pruntts domestica a convolute verniba 
terms which apply to aestivation are also apjwfct 
vernation. When the edges of the leaves* arc** 
wards spirally on each side, as in the apple, the 
is said to be involute. When the leaves are ro 
wards on each side, as in the rosemary, it i« 
When the margin of one leaf alternately lap* <wf5 
opposite, it is obvolute. When one edge is rolW taH 
and is enveloped by the opposite edge rolled » c 
posite direction, as in the leaves of the apricot. ' i 
pervolute. When the leaves ore folded length** 
the plaits of a closed fan, as in the vine and Wa 
it is plaited. When the leaves overlap each tim 
parallel manner at the margins, without any imofc: 
is imbricated. When they overlap each other crttff, 
in the iris, it is equitant. When the leaves are rM 
rally downwards, as in the ferns, it is eiranat*. 
app'lied to each other by the margins only, itur*''* 
VERNET, CLAUDE JOSEPH. This celebntei" 
scape and marine painter was born at Avipwa '° 
and received his first instruction in paintin? ft* 
father, Antoine Vernet, and Adrian Manplard. anf^ 
painter. Fiorillo states, Vernet is said, even u is MJ 
year, to have had great skill in drawing. At Hi g i 
eighteen, in 1732, lie went to Italy with the irteanoj 
perfecting himself as an historical painter, but tlx M 
tul views of sea and shipping at Genoa, Naples, aaldj 
parts of Italy are said to have induced him to *» fl 
marine landscape as his principal study. Bestoiiiri* 
Fergioni at Rome, and his future pictures 
choice, for he executed works which acquired him » 
comparatively early in life, that rivalled the* <i 
Claude and Backhuyzen. But he for some time -jj 
lived in great poverty ; he was glad to paint in m£ 
and for the slightest remuneration ; at the sale of thr*" 
tion of M. de Julienne, a piece was sold for 5<W* 
which Vemet had painted in Rome for a suit m c*» 
He painted also several panels of carriages for ^ 
builders at low prices ; they were afterwards taken ** 
framed as works of great value. He remained 
twenty years, including some time spent in Greece »** 
Greek islands ; and during this period he made eW*J 
sketches of many of the most beautiful and moJ 
ing spots in both countries, and painted also seven! ^ 
able pictures in Genoa, in Naples, and in Rome- r - 
which he painted in Rome for the palaces Rond»i»s ^ 
ghese, and Colonna are among his best work*-' t*J^ 
hires he painted for the Rondanini palace were tic. , 
much in the style of Salvator Rosa, whom Vernet laa* 
with great success; hut he afterwards entirely 6*** 
vator's manner for one as conspicuous for it* ^' f 1 ^ 
colouring as the other was for its force. Oueof n» 
patrons in Rome, according to Pilkington, w« Mr 
of Shardeloes in Buckinghamshire, who wmmu^'T 
to paint six pictures, leaving the subjects to hiso* 1 "* 
and he produced six excellent pieces. jy 
In 1743 he was made a member of the A f *~ B jLy, 
Luke ; and about the same time he married -Mj* j* 
the daughter of an English Roman Catholic "bo J* , 
officer in the pope's marine. Vemet* tt^» m , ^ 
marine painter at length reached his own coufl'tf' * 
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he was invited by LouUXV., through If. de Marigny. 
iri», after an absence of twenty years, if tlie dates men- 
d in this notice are correct : but the ' Biographic Uni- 
•lle * and other works state that he reniamea twenty* 
tears in Italy ; yet if this be the case, as he returned to 
d in 1752, he either went to Italy in his sixteenth 

or was born in 1712, as is stated in the catalogue of 
Louvre of 1814, but the former is more probable : it is 
STtr most likely that he remained only twenty years 
aly. 

froet lost no time in complying with the invitation of 
uag, and embarked as soon as possible at Leghorn in 
mil felucca for Marseille. During the passage there 
.nred a violent storm, which terrified some of the pas- 
cr>. but Vernet, struck with the grandeur of the effect 
iv sea, requested one of the sailors to bind him to the 
t-htad. that he might view it to the greatest advan- 
! ; ind there he remained, lost to the dangers of his 
.:. absorbed in admiration of the grand effect 
uuil him, endeavouring to transfer it to his sketch- 
>L His grandson, the celebrated Horace Vernet, 
ahd an excellent picture of this scene, and exhibited it 
1816 in the Louvre. In 1752 or 1753 Vernet was 
led a member of the French Academy of Arts; his 
ptiou picture was a Seaport at Sunset, which is now 
Of Louvre. In 1753 he was commissioned by the 

rmncnt to paint pictures of the principal seaports of 
*ce, of which he painted fifteen views; an arduous task, 
•h occupied him nearly ten years, or twelve, according 
ie Catalogue of the Louvre : but it contributed more 
ii fame than to his fortune, for he was paid, including 
Smelling expenses, only 7500 francs each; and the 
urcs arc of large dimensions, measuring eight French 

long by five high : they are now in the Louvre. He 
however in consequence of these works elected in 1706 

of the council of the Academy, and Louis XV. gave 

apartments in the Louvre. From 1752, when he 
mtJ to France, until the year of his death, 1789, 
aet painted upwards of 200 pictures, most of which 
c been engraved. The best prints after him are by 
[echoti, Lcbas, Aliamet, and Flipart. He was without 
W in France, and there was only one landscape pain- 
ja Europe who disputed the palm with him: this was 
hard Wilson, with whom Vernet had become acquainted 
tome, and had a great esteem for. They exchanged 
ures. and Vernet kept Wilson's in his studio at Paris, 

he is said to have remarked to English connoisseurs w ho 
led him. that they had no occasion to come to him for 
urvs when they had such a painter at home. Vernet's 
Ucapea are good in every respect, but he was most 
client perhaps in his management of light and shade, 

atrial perspective : his figures also' are remarkably 
I drawn, and he introduced a great number of them in 
it of his pieces ; he excelled also in moonlight effects, 
1 in representing water in any state, but particularly 
n disturbed and boisterous. He was least successful 
shipping : he was deficient in a competent knowledge 
he rigging and constnietion of ships, 
n mi4 there were only seven pieces by Vernet in the 
lection of the Louvre," in 1827 there were forty-eight, 
t there were only twenty-seven in 1837. 
In 1826 the Athena-urn of Vauclusc determined upon 
nn? a prize for the best eulogy in verse upon Vernet : 
v>as decided in favour of M. Bignan, in 1827, in the 
>?nce of the son and grandson of the painter, Carle 
1 Horace Vernet, who, in gratitude to the city of Avig- 
i, each presented a picture to the museum of that 
.ce. Carle Vernet's was a horse-race at Rome ; Horace's, 

well-known picture of Mazeppa. The Municipal 
tncil of Avignon, and the directors of the museum, 
— jntedto the painters in return two large silver urns 
ibossed with two of their own designs respectively. 

Fiorillo, Ge$chichte der Mahlerey, vol. in. ; Jiiographie 
ncersrlle.) 

VKHXEUIL. [Eure.] 

VEKNI'CIA, a name applied by Loureiro to a plant of 
' /'in-China, which is well known as yielding an oil, and 
wfi belongs to the same genus as another plant, also 
diug an oil, in China and Japan. By Thunberg the 
t plant was called Dryandra, but that name being 
rofiriated to a genus of Proteacea?, these oil-trees are 
r *i'feiTed to the genus Elieococca of Commcrson. Thii 
:, %s to the natural family of Euphorbiaceae, and is cha- 



racterised by having the flowers monoecious or dioecious. 
Calyx 2 or 3 partite; lacinite valvate in aestivation. 
Petals 5, twice as long as the calyx, twisted. Stamens 10 to 
12; filaments united at the base, the five outer ones shorter ; 
anthers opening inwards, two often barren. The ovary in the 
female flower 3 to 5-celled ; cells with one ovule. Stigmas 
3 to 5, simple or bifid. Fruit fibrous and fleshy, within tri- 
coccousto pentacoccous ; cocci single-seeded. Both species 
form trees; leaves alternate, with longpetioles, bi- glandular 
at base, entire, or the lower leaves Jobed, smooth, or the 
younger ones hairy, flowers terminal, paniculate ; pe- 
duncles jointed. El&ococca verrucosa, the Dryandra 
oleifera of Lamarck, and the D. cordata of Thunberg. is a 
native of Japan, w here, he states, it is called Abrassin : the 
oil expressed from its seeds is used both as an article of 
diet and for affording light. The Chinese are said to call 
the oil Mouyeou, and the fruit from which it is obtained 
Mouyou. The tree cultivated in the Isle of France is there 
called Arbre d huile, where an oil is likewise obtained by 
submitting the almonds of the seeds to pressure. E. mon- 
tana, the Vernicia mon (ana of Loureiro, is a native of 
China and Cochin-China : it yields a clear yellowish fatty 
oil, which is employed to protect wood from the influence 
of air and water. It is sometimes mixed with the real 
varnish of these countries, which it makes more liquid, hut 
less valuable as a resin. 

VERNIER. We shall give under this head a short 
account of the different methods employed to measure the 
parts of the divisions of astronomical and geodesical instru- 
ments. This and the article Graduation may be con- 
sidered as a sort of introduction as well as supplement to 
the description of each particular instrument. It is neces- 
sarily botn meagre and imperfect, but the references will 
point out the principal authorities to be consulted. We 
shall conclude with a brief account of the vernier in its 
simplest form. 

We arc not aware that the Greeks or their successors 
the Arahs had any contrivance for subdivision. They 
seem to have simply divided their circles as accurately 
as possible, and into small convenient portions. Ptolemy's 
catalogue does not profess to distinguish less quantities 
than 10'; or rather, the parts of degrees are marked 
fractionally with no larger denominator than 6. Uhlg 
Beigh used instrument) of greater dimensions, and seems 
from his cataloe^ie to have noted minutes. At the revival 
of astronomy in Europe the instruments were very rude, 
and the simple division, aided by estimation, was probably 
considered sufficiently accurate w ithout any artificial con- 
trivance. 

Peter Nonius, in the tliird proposition of his treatise 
' Dc Crcpusculis Olyssipone,' 1542, proposed the fol- 
lowing graduation for astronomical instruments: — Forty- 
five concentric circles are to be inscribed on the limb, 
and separated into quadrants by diameters intersecting 
at right angles. The quadrants are then to be sub- 
divided as follows : — the outermost into 90 equal parts, 
each of which consequently equals 1°; the next into 89, 
that following into 88, and so on to the innermost, which 
is to be divided into 46 equal parts. Each circumference 
is marked at a convenient place with the number of its 
subdivisions. The fiducial edge of the bar carrying the 
sights passes, when produced, through the centre, and the 
author assumes that whatever lie the direction of the line 
of sight, the fiducial edge will cut some one of these 
circles at a division without sensible error. The corre- 
sponding angle in degrees, minutes, seconds, &c. is readily 
computed from the number of partsintercepted and the order 
of the circle. Thus if the exact coincidence takes place at 
division 29 of that quadrantal arc which is divided into 77 

29 

■ parts, the corresponding arc in degrees is ^ of 90°, which 

■ is, w hen reduced to its ordinary denomination, 33° 53' 46" 
very nearly. 

Tycho applied the graduation of Nonius, or a modifica- 
r tion of it, to some of his earlier instruments, but ' quia 
haec subtilitas, cum ad praxim deventum est, plus habeat 
I lahoris quam fructus, neque id in rccessu pra?stet, quod 
prima fronte pollicetur,' he abandoned it, and adopted the 

• method of trunst<er*uls, which is well known to most of 
i our readers as the diagonal scale in the case of drawing- 
« instniments. This Ilooke says (Animadrertions, &c; 'was 

• first made use of in England by the most skilful mathe- 
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matician Richard Cantaler.* Tycho describes this mode bf 
subdivision in the Supplement to his * Mechanics,' Norim- 
berga>, 1 602. Two concentric circles are drawn upon the 
limb at about of the radius from each other, and divided 
into equal parts of 10'. The space from the zero of the 
inner circle to the 10* division of the outer circle is divided 
into 10 equal parts by 9 fine dots ; and in like manner the 
space between the KV of the outer circle and the 2fy of 
the inner, and so on. These rows of points form a sharp 
zigzag with the angles in the two circles. The index, 
which may be either a fiducial edge or a fine hair, will 
pass over or near one of these dots in every position, and 
the angle to be read off is the number of degrees and tens 
of minutes which is taken from the circles, inner or outer, 
+ the number of minutes and parts of a minute (the latter 
by estimation) reckoned by counting the points from the 
preceding angle. Tycho became acquainted with this 
division by diagonals as applied to straight lines when a 
student at Leipzig, and in the place above referred to he 
proves that this subdivision, though not theoretically exact 
when applied to curved lines, was yet sufficiently true for 
his purpose. Instead of dots, other astronomers struck 
nine concentric circles at equal distances, and then drew 
straight lines where Tycho placed his dots. 

In the year 1631 Pierre Vernier, Capitainc et Chas- 
tellain pour sa Majeste" au Chasteau Dornans, &c, pub- 
lished at Hrusselles ' La Construction, 1'Usage, et lesrro- 

Srietez du Quadrant nouveau de Mathematiquc,' which he 
edicatcd to the Princess Isabella. He supposes a quad- 
rant divided into half-degrees on the limb, the surface of 
which rises above the plane of the instrument (this he calls 
the base ), and a moveable plate of the form and figure of 
a sector i and so named by him), which is concentric with 
and exactly fitted within the limb, the surfaces of the two 
forming one plane. An arc of 15" 30' is then set off on the 
sector.whieh is subdivided into thirty equal parts. He directs 
two lines of sight to be fixed on the extreme radii of the 
sector, which therefore include an angle of 15° SO*, and 
orders the division to degrees and half-degrees to be 
numbered one way on the limb from left to right, and the 
divisions of the sector to be numbered up to 30* from right 
to left. Suppose the line of sight towards the zero end 
of the quadrant to be directed to any object: — If the 
division 30* on the sector (wc will now call this the vernier), 
which answers to the line of sight, seems to be a con- 
tinuation of a division of the quadrant, the angle read off 
will be that degree, or half-degree of the quadrant, and 
the 0' of the vernier will exactly correspond to another 
division of the quadrant. No other division of the vernier 
will so correspond if the division be exact. Now it will 
easily be seen that as the arc of 15° 30* is divided on the 
vernier into 30 equal parts, each part is equal to 31' ; and 
therefore that when fr is placed opposite a division of the 
quadrant, the division 1' of the vernier overshoots the next 
division of the quadrant 1' in the direction of the vernier, 
and contrary to the numbering of the limb. If the line 
of sight were pushed forward 1', the vernier division of 
1' would therefore agree with a division in the quadrant, 
and so on ; so that in fact, whatever be the position of the 
line of sight, the true angle is to be read off, first as to 
degrees and half-degrees from the quadrant, and then for 
the minutes from the vernier.'" 

In 1643 Benedictus Hcdraous published at Leyden his 
4 Nova et Accurata Astrolabii Geoinetrici, nec non 
Quadrantu Astronomici Structura,' dedicated to his 
sovereign. Queen Christina of Sweden. In his preface he 
objects to the inaccuracy of Tycho's method of transversals, 
and gives himself a correct construction, viz. by de- 
scribing a circular arc through lO* of the outer division, 
0' of the inner division and the centre of the quadrant, 
and dividing that portion which is included between 
tlte inner and outer circles into ten parts, when the sub- 
division will be true. Hedrseus has adopted the vernier, 
but without naming t lie inventor : his astrolabe and quad- 
rant are well contrived. 

Hevelius applied to his instruments the transversal 
division of Tycho as well as the vernier. He seems to 

* Vernier'* tract is very rcaxce, nod the injuitlca of Ihuac writers who per- 
►i«ted in sritiojr the rmmt' of Nrroiiui to hit invention 1ia> iuduc-d u» Ui rute 



into n more )■ •'"■>' "'•»' «po« ,inn °' too*' 1 prinriplea. The «eeond line 
nf right ie mr«-ly to nubia lli« obaervwr to estaiuf the angle to W without 
MHJttl tlw tiirtnr Iw)od<1 the oumlrant. lie civea a very prolix account of 
the £i4<l»Atinn proprr for quartrsnis and aftrolaim of different tire*, and how 
!.nrl.-» exnr linr 90* are to be moMurtd, but of thin no further noUct U 
required here. 



claim the invention of the tangent-screw for put* i 
slow motion to his line of sight, and dwells « p<* 
length on the subdivision of the larger division tj 
the revolution and parts of the tangent-screw. {Madm 
Grlestis, Pars Prior, cap. xv., Gedani, 1673.) t* 
as we can judge from hrs assertions and descriphoa, k 
arrived at great excellence in this part of mechiuai 
construction, which however his unaccountable rtjn^i 
of telescopic sights rendered of little value. 

The next year after the appearance of Heveliuu 
Hooke published at London his ' Animadversion on U 
first part of the 'Machina Ccelestis' of the honoont;.. 
learned, and deservedly famous astronomer Johanna Ht- 
velius,' a tract distinguished by its acuteness and onp: : •< 
It is remarkable that he did not see the merit of \<-:m 
invention,* nor, as it would seem, of Hevelius** applied 
of the revolutions of the tangent-screw to meaning;* 
minute quantities. He suggests a very elegant applied 
the diagonal scale, with rules for its accurate divwoa *ba 
applied to circular arcs, but recommends racking the 
edge of the quadrant and measuring the angle bj 'it 
revolutions and parts of the screw which came* the tup- 
scope by working in the racked limb. 

Hooke's unlucky idea was carried into executo :•- 
Flamsteed's sextant, and turned out so ill that thediir .til 
division was applied as an after-thought. See hi* p- 
legomena (Historia Ca'testis, vol. iii., p. 106, and Bu'jt 
Flamsteed.) Hooke's advice was afterward* taM4 
in making a quadrant for the Greenwich Obsenxf. 
which was also found to be useless. In the niura a 
which Flamsteed erected at his own expense and iue 
his own direction.be drew diagonals after having A :'>M 
the inner and outer arcs to 5'. The «ubdivi*iur f 
performed by dividing the fiducial edge of the 3tt 
not into five equal parts, but into such part* u «>a 
give the minutes exactly, and each of these was d:.U 
into six equal parts ; so that the instrument aid <& 
to 10", and by estimation to 5". The outer edjr *«* 
also racked after Hooke's method, but rather, we tfcsi | 
as a check against erroneous reading, than as a nwtnsfc 
exact measurement. 

Romer proceeded in a totally different man 
imh of the circle was divided to 10 7 , and a 
image of each division was formed in the focus »f » 1 
croscope, so as exactly to fill tlio space between <!y«s 
threads at equal intervals. Thus the arc was read off » 
minutes by the threads and the seconds estimated. 
Uiey easily might be to 5", according to Horrebow. 

The vernier appears to have come into general ui 
Flamsteed's time, and in the larger quadrants ther 
usually two seta of divisions,' one into 90* and the other.™ 
96 parts, each with their peculiar vernier : the apptfj* 
mate divisions were brought into exact coincident* ** 
the quantity measured by the revolutions and parts oi ' 
tangent-screw, after Hevelius's method. Such wer, .'r 
mural quadrants at Greenwich and elsewhere, erectwf 
Bird, Ramsden, &c, in the last century ; and the put-* 
astronomical quadrant had the same or similar f*^ 
vances for subdivision. In the sector einploycd w 
French survey, and described in 'La Mendienne * 
Paris verifiee/ Paris, 1744, the arc was divided V( * 
points to even- 10'. In making the observation the pi ^ 
line was first brought directly over one of these dob.^- 
the star afterwards bisected by a micrometer-screw 
ing a wire in the focus of the telescope. The 
tens of minutes being read off on the Jimb, the revoJuo^ 
and parts of the screw furnished the reniaiwn *^'! 1 tn 
and seconds. This method of subdivision was »PP , 
LaCaille to the sextant with which he observed* 
Cape of Good Hope and at Paris. The invention » • 
tlie Chevalier de Louville, whose memoir is to be Wm 
the ' Me mo ires de l'Acadcmie' for 1714. . . 0 f 

We have already mentioned Romer's optical MW" * 
subdivision. The invention of the microraeter-inicn)* -r 
in which the divisions are first magnified and the ^ 
vals measured by the revolutions and parts of a sere* 1 ^ 
ing a wire or cross-wires in the focus of the obK a j^ 
of tlie microscope, is due to the duke de Chaulw* ^ 
account was published in 1768 : 4 Description don 
croscope et de differents Micrometres,' &c. ltte 

• HooVe rrmjerture* that Tvrhn had Invented Verniet'* ^^trtrt |fW 
rejeeted 11. but wUhoul any probaUUty. Tycbo'a ™* H 
clearly to aomc cUa fe of Noniua'i <liTlaor». 
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find some account of the construction and verification 
\t micrometer-microscope in the article Circle. 
ft will now briefly explain the principle of the vernier 
i simplest form. If that be well understood, the reader 
hive little difficulty in making out the value of the 
cons in any instrument to which the vernier is applied, 
ich he may require considerable practice before he 
Ik to read off well and quickly. 

No. 1. No. 2. 



31 



re- 



si. 



30. 



s 

10 



» 



28- 
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«r 1 is the figure of a vernier for measuring hun- 
of an inch, such as is usually applied to common 
rs The scale is on the left hand, on which the 
mt id tenths are marked. The portion on the right 
which can he slipped up or down, remaining always 
ctact with the scale, is the vernier. It is merely a 
hor 11 parts of the principal scale divided into 10 
part-*, Each ot" these parts therefore equals ol an 
or * 1 1 and the difference between a part of the scale 
irwtrt of the vernier is -01 inch. In the fljrurc the 
of the vernier is made to coincide, i.e. to form one 
lined line with the division 30 on the scale, and conse- 
tlv 10 on the vernier also coincides with 2fl-'J on the 
. ' Division 1 on the vernier is from what wc have 
'- 1 1 inch below the zero of vernier, while the next lower 
km on the scale is only ■ 10 below it : hence the vernier 
ion 1 is 01 inch below the division 29-9 on the 
• For the same reason division 2 on the scale is twice 
such, or -02 below 29'8 on the scale, and so on, the 
boos 'on the vernier overlapping those on the scale 
Hi on the vernier stretches over to exact coincidence 
\ 28*9 on the scale. Now suppose the vernier to be 
-d «01 inch it is evident that division 1 of vernier 
l oinculc with 20 • 9 on scale. If the vernier were raised 
inch, the vernier division 2 would coincide with 29'8 
il,. ar ,i ,o on ; so that in order to read off the hun- 
hs of an inch which the vernier zero advances beyond 
■ r. nth in the scale, wc have merely to see what vernier 
'■'.--urn comes nearest tu a division of the scale, and set 
*t down for the hundredth required. . 
This is the form which was given to the vernier by its 
iventor, in which the parts of the vernier arc larger than 
lose of the scale, and in which the numbering of the 
arts of the vernier runs contrary to the numbering ot the 
rale But if, as in No. 2, the vernier has the length ot 
line divisions of the scale, and this is divided into ten 
onal parts, each part will be equal -09 inch,while the 
iv,TOn« of the scale arc equal to -1 inch. The vernier 
n this form is to be numbered fonrnrds, as well as the 
cal* It is clear that raising the vernier '01 will bring 
he division 1 of the vernier into coincidence ; and so on, 
xvtlv as before: and therefore that the inches and tenths 
re*d from the scale, the hundredths are to be taken 



ill 



from the vernier. The reading both scales forward is some 
advantage in favour of the latter mode, while the size of 
the vernier divisions is larger, and consequently clearer, in 
the first. There might perhaps be some advantage in par- 
ticular cases in uniting both verniers, as the reading would 
be made on two divisions and by two sets of independent 
subdivisions, but we do not remember to have seen this 
in actual use. 

In modem astronomical and geodesical instruments the 
vernier usually reads forward. Sometimes, for greater 
compactness, the zero is placed in the middle of the ver- 
nier, and the graduation, after running on to the end of 
the vernier, is continued from the other end of the scale 
to the middle, and reads both backwards and forwards. 
There is a great liability to confusion in these verniers, 
which can only be avoided, at first, by guessing the value 
of the subdivision before reading the vernier. \\ a prefer 
simple verniers, reading always forward with the zero at 
one end. 

The ordinary subdivision in English instruments is to 
minutes, half-minutes, twenty seconds, and ten seconds. 
Thus if the circle be divided to 30', and the vernier taken 
equal to 29 half-degrees, and then divided into 30, each 
part of the vernier will equal $ of 3& or 29', and the dif- 
ference between a part of the circle and a part of the 
vernier be 1'. If the circle be divided to every 10', and the 
vernier taken equal to 59 of these parts =9° 50';, and 
divided to 60, each part of the vernier will be || of 10', that is, 
will be equal to 5'J0" or 9' 50", and the difference between 
a part of the circle and a part of the vernier be 10". This 
division is legible in circles of 8 inches diameter. In 
circles of 18 inches diameter we should still adopt the 
same division, as it is easy to estimate the difference, and 
less fatiguing to read an open division than a crowded 

one. . 

The continental artists generally make one circle turn 
closely, but freely, within another, and nearly in the same 
plane, as we have seen was directed by Vernier. The 
reading is much more pleasant and exact in this way. 
Troughton objected to it, that if a particle of dust 
should get between the circles it would necessarily grind 
and tear the edges of the circles, leaving a muddy and 
ragged ditch between them. We do not know whether 
this objection is confirmed by experience. The Enelish 
artists generally place their verniers on thin plates which 
move upon the divided circles. There is some chance of 
rubbing, and a certainty of wearing, if the verniers press 
on the circle ; and if they stand off from it they arc awk- 
ward to read, wilh a chance of considerable error from 
parallax. The subdivision by the vernier seems to be pre- 
ferred by the German artists in general to that by micro- 
meter microscopes, which are in England universally ap- 
plied to large meridian circles, and indeed to all consider- 
able instruments where the fixing of the microscopes is not 
subjected to a varying effect of gravity. On the side ot 
the verniers may be pleaded cheapness, and freedom from 
changes, such as those which the scale of a microscope 
suffers when the distance between the limb and the object- 
glass of the microscope, or the body of the microscope itself, 
from expansion or other cause, is altered. On the other 
hand, the micrometer microscope certainly admits preater 
magnifying power, keeps the observer away from the in- 
strument, can be fixed with greater firmness, and remains 
more steady. It is not easy to fix a vernier firmly with- 
out running the risk of affecting the motion of the circle. 
On the whole we prefer the micrometer microscope, al- 
though it must be admitted that the perfection which the 
continental artists give to the centring of their circles and 
verniers may well cause a difference of opinion. For 
small instruments, and those which, like the declination 
circle of an equatorial, are placed under different strain- 
in different positions, the vernier is indispensable. 

There is difficulty very often in getting the proper light 
on the divisions. It is desirable that those of the vernier 
as well as those of the limb should appear sliarp and black, 
and the divisions before and after that which is nearest to 
coincidence should be scrutinized in order to estimate the 
decimal or fraction which is wanted for perfect coincidence. 
A more perfect settiug will generally be obtained by making 
the divisions before and after the coincident division equally 
discoidant, than by attempting to get a perfect coinci- 
dence The observer should be careful to view the divi- 
sions directly, and in the centre of the magnifier, or he will 
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have an error arising from parallax which maybe consider- 
able. 

The truth of a vernier in one respect, that of its em- 
oracing a proper portion of the limb, may be tried in dif- 
ferent parts of the limb. If the circle be very excentric, 
this may give a little trouble at first, and be confounded 
with bad division. In ordinary cases however, if there are 
opposite verniers, and their extreme divisions sometimes 
overlap and sometimes fall short of the corresponding por- 
tion of the limb, the mean will be true although the eccen- 
tricity is sensible. The number of verniers may be either 
two, three, or four, at equal distances. Two are abso- 
lutely necessary to get rid of exientrieity, and three or 
four will also nullify any error, original or superinduced, 
which gives the circle an elliptic form. But it is not easy 
in all cases to apply these readings conveniently, and 
the fatigue of many readings is scarcely recompensed by a 
little superior accuracy, at least in well-made and well- 
divided instruments which are carefully handled. 

VERNON, EDWARD, a distinguished English admiral, 
was born at Westminster, 12th Nov., 1684, and was the 
son of James Vernon, Esq., the descendant of an antient 
Staffordshire family, who was secretary of state from 1697 
to 1700. Young Vernon was carefullv educated, and is 
said never to have forgotten his Greek and Latin ; but 
nothing that his father could say or do would keep him 
from the sea, and it was at last found necessary to allow 
him to exchange liis classical studies for navigation and 
gunneiy. He first served under Admiral Hopson in the 
Prince George, on the expedition which resulted in the I 
destruction of the French and Spanish fleets at Vigo on 
the 12th of October, 1702. In 1704 he was present in Sir 
George Rooke's squadron at the sea-fight with the French 
off Malaga. The next year he was appointed commander 
of the Dolphin ; and he was afterwards transferred, in 1707, 
to the Royal Oak ; in 1708 to the Jersey, in which he was 
sent to the West Indies as rear-admiral, under Sir Charles 
Wager ; to the Assistance, of 50 guns, in 1713 ; and to the 
Grafton, of 70 guns, in 1726. He was returned as one of 
the representatives for Penryn to George II.'s first parlia- 
ment, which met in November, 1727; and he sat for Ports- 
mouth in the next parliament, which lasted from 1734 to 
1741. It was the part which he took in the House of 
Commons which is said to have occasioned his being sent, 
with the rank of vice-admiral of the blue, on the most 
memorable expedition with which his name is connected. 
He had rendered himself considerable in the House, accord- 
ing to Smollett, 'by loudly condemning all the measures of 
the ministry, and bluntly speaking his sentiments, whatever 
they were, without respect of persons, and sometimes 
without any regard to decorum.* This writer proceeds :— 
4 He was counted a good officer, and his boisterous manner 
seemed to enhance his character. As he had once com- 
manded a squadron in Jamaica, he was perfectly well 
acquainted with those seas ; and in a debate upon the 
Spanish depredations, he chanced to affirm that Porto 
Bello, on the Spanish Main, might be easily taken ; nay, 
he even undertook to reduce it with six ships only. This 
offer was echoed from the mouths of all the members in 
opposition. Vernon was extolled as another Drake or 
Raleigh : he became the idol of a party, and his praise 
resounded from all corners of the kingdom. The minister, 
in order to appease the clamours of the people on this 
subject, sent him as commander-in-chief to the West Indies. 
He was pleased with an opportunity to remove such a 
troublesome censor from the House of Commons, and per- 
haps he was not without hope that Vernon would disgrace 
himself and his party by tailing in the exploit he had 
undertaken.' Vcmon however, who set sail from Spithead 
with his six ships on the 23rd of July, 1739, completely suc- 
ceeded ; Porto Bello was taken on the 22nd of November, 
and was afterwards only abandoned for want of a sufficient 
land-force to keep it, after all the fortifications had been 
blown up. Vernon's next enterprise was the disastrous at- 
tempt on Carthagena in the spring of 1741, made famous by 
the graphic details given by Smollett who was present in 
the fleet as a surgeon or surgeon's mate, in the concluding 
chapters of the first volume of his ' Roderick Random.' 
(See also his History of England, iv. 608, &e., 4to. edition.) 
This failure however did not affect the admiral's popularity 
in England: to the new parliament, which met this year, 
he was returned at once for Penryn, for Rochester, and for 
Ipswich. He made hi* election for Ipswich, and he was 



returned for the same borough to the two next ptrVtuat 
which met in 1747 and in 1754. During the rebels, i 
1745 Admiral Vernon was employed in guarding the c ^ 
of Kent and Sussex, a service in which he acquitted fe 
with his usual zeal and ability ; but soon after thi« ►» ,- 
into a quarrel with the Admiralty about the •ppor.tr.s 
of a gunner, the result of which was that he w«* *fr, , : 
the list of admirals. In the course of this centre-. * 
after it was over, he is stated to have written sneni tJ 
phlets in his own defence ; but their titles are not P . 
in the common account*. He died at his seat, at V 
in Suffolk, on the 29th of October, 1757. Vernco q<. a 
to have been a brave, high-spirited, and honouriM* r_s 
with an impetuous temper, which he could not 
not rein in. 
VERNON. [Euhe.] 

VERNO'NI A, which has been named from W. V«u 
fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, who taVw 
many new plants in Maryland, inserted in the wpplrw 
to Ray's 1 History.' The species are numerom iit-x 
herbs or shrubs, in the tropical parts of the world «j*:a.i 
in Brazil ; but several are found in India, and vmt^t 
that which is best known. The genus has the Ns* - 
or many-flowered, discoid. Involucre imbricita:«v 
than the flowers, with the interior scales IefJp- 
Receptacle usually naked ; corols regular ; liB*eM. v : 
the tube in length, with a cartilaginous cal!oir<t' r 
base, and a large epigynous disk. Pappus uaoft ' 
rays, seldom equal ; the inner row setaceous, vi < 
than the outer one, which is usually chaffy. TV - 
are alternate, seldom opposite, often gland. 
secreting volatile oil. Vernonia (Serratura. Roib rt- 
raintica is a pretty, large, erect, annual species, rtu 
on dry uncultivated ground and rubbish in diStrr' r. 
of India, flowering during the cold season. Tb» 
coloured seeds are extremely bitter, and conndwfd 
fully anthelmintic. They are also employed as an icpii 
in compounds prescribed in snake-bites. 

VERNONIA'CE*, a tribe of plants belong 
natural order Composite. They are distingnuh^ in 
Lactuceae by their corolla, which is not ligulate. irJ 
every other tribe by their style, which is the aaif **■ 
possessed by Lactucea?. There are several 
plants belonging to this tribe, which are chiefly rbS 
ants of America: there are a few in Asia and Afral 
none in Europe. The most interesting genus i»'-*3 
of this tribe. J 
VERO'NA, DELEGAZIOTVE DI, a rVovinrr * » 
Venetian division of the Lombardo- Venetian kr^i 
under Austria, is bounded on the north by the Italia-i Tm 
east by the provinces of Vicenza and Padua, south K» 
provinces of Rovigo and Mantua, and west p':*f 
Mantua and partly by the lake of Garda, which <** 
the northern part of the province of Verona from ^^jj 
vince of Brescia. The length of the province i**^ 
miles from north to south, and its greatest breadthi* 
25 miles. The population was stated in 1833 by Sr*~ 
in his « Statistical to be 278,000 inhabitants. The bt=* 
part of the province is hilly, and even mountain^ 
the borders of the Tyrol : the highest summit of 
Baldo is above 6000 feet high. The southern V^?zi 
into the great plain of the Po ; but the territory of ' 
does not touch that river, its southern bound*? • * 
marked by the Tartaro or Castagnaro, an affln« : 
Adige, which divides it on that side from <l' f . F 0 '^ 
Mantua. The province of Verona is divided into * 
districts, namely, Verona, Villafranca, Isols dew 
Sanguinetto, Legnago, Cologna, Zcvio, S. 
lassi, Badia Calavena, S. Pietro in Cariano, ftp* 
Bardolino. • ^ 

The river Adige crosses the province of ^ cr °?* 
length from north to south-south-east. It run* Jy,^ , 
very narrow vallev from the frontiers of the Tyro' ^ 
the defile of Chiusa, near Rivoli, after which « ^ 

ardy. The province of »'*' ,.. 



into the plains of Lonibv 



I* 



few towns of any consequence besides the capita 
nago is a fortress of considerable strength, on t 
south of Verona ; Villafranca is a 

bustling mari^-.;, 
the road from Verona to Mantua ; Rivoh. on ,n , ,-. 
bank of the Adige, north of Verona, is fsJ ".° Aw t> 
battle won by Bonaparte and Massetia over u| f 
general Alvinzi, in January, 1797. which decw^ ^ . 
render of Mantua, and confirmed the sirbjtrga" 00 
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uly by U»e French. This country is full of the recollec- 
10ns of tlwse memorable campaigns. On the banks of 
he Alpone, near the wooden bridge of Arcole, is an obe- 
isk, raised in commemoration of another liard-fought 

..trie. 

The eastern bank of the lake of Garda, which belongs 
9 the province of Verona, is not so favoured by nature as 
lie opposite or Brescia side : the ridge of Monte Baldo 
anges close to the shore of the lake, and joins on the north 
lir Alps of the Tyrol. The town of Malscsine, with an 
1<1 Gothic castle, is on this coast, as well as the little town 
f (larda. which has given to the lake its modern name. 

In the mountains near Verona is the village of Gargag- 
AgO| where Dante, an exile from his country, and for a 
ime a guest of Can della Scala, lord of Verona, wrote part 
I his 1 Purgatorio.' A descendant of his by the female side, 
he Countess Sercgo Aiighicri, a woman of literary acquire- 
ment*, was residing at Gargagnago in 1826. when Valery 
-uated that place : she had collected the best editions of 
.he poem of her great ancestor, and intended to have a 
• moment raised to him, but she died shortly after. The 
tiJlage of Colognola was at one time the residence of the 

holar Bonfadio, who has sung the praise of its scenery in 
AXin verse. [Bonfadio, Jacopo.j Near Colognola is 
he mansion of the Counts Pompei, an old family of Verona, 
me of whom, Alessandro Pompei, in the first part of the 
ighteenth century, was a distinguished architect. The 

icnce of architecture seems to have perpetuated itself 
rom the Roman times in this part of Italy. 

The valley of Ronca, fifteen miles distant from Verona, 
I worth the notice of the geologist for its fossil fishes and 
u shell*, some of which are not found in the Italian seas, 
"he natural bridge of Veja is also a remarkable object. 

Valery, I'nyaget en Italic; Dcnina, Quadro htorico 
Jatutico delf Alta Italia ; Scrristori, Statistica dell 
Wm , Persico, Descrizione di Verona, e delle sue Pro- 
tnctr.) 

VERONA, the chief town of the Province of the same 
••or, and the largest in the Venetian states next to 
\roace, is situated in 45° 2-V N. lat. and 11° E. long., on 
hi banks of the Adige, which divides the town into two 
art*, and at the foot of hills which are the lower offsets 
I tlie mountains of the Tyrol. The situation of Verona 
i pleasant and healthy ; the town is substantially built, 
ilii long and tolerably wide streets, is surrounded by old 
ails flanked with towers, and retains much of the appear- 
nre of a town of the middle ages. The ramparts and 
t*uona constructed by the architect and engineer San 
Iicheli in the early part of the 10th century, were 
e*ruyed according to one of the conditions of the peace 
f Luncvdle in 1801 . but parts of them which remain tes- 
ifjr the great solidity and strength of the original 
on&truction. Among the many remarkable buildings 
I Verona the most worthy of notice arc. the splendid 
alace Canossa, built by San Micheli for Louis Canossa, 
uljnp of Bayeux in Normandy and papal nuncio in 
'ranee and England ; the palace called della Gran Guardia 
i the Piazza di Bra, the elegant palace Guasta Verza by 
an Micheli ; the palace Bevilacqua, whose once rich 
jiu-eum has been dispersed — the finest of its antient 

ulpture* are now at Munich. Several galleries of paint- 
typ which existed at Verona have been likewise sold of 
.tic v tars. The palace Ridolfi has a curious representa- 
H>a of the cavalcade of Pope Clement VII. and Charles 
r , on the occasion of that emperor's coronation at 
Hilogna. A fine engraving in eight sheets has been 
iade of it, and published at Verona in 1830: * I .a gran 
Aval cat a di Clemente VII. e Carlo V. della sala Ridolfi, 
ipinta da Brusasorci, incUa a contorno da Agostino 
ornerio.' The palace del Consiglio is built on the design 
f Sansovino, but its spacious hall was constructed by Ira 
oocondo the commentator of Vitruvius. The custom- 
oum; is a noble building raised in the last century by 
'•Mat Alessandro Pompei. 

The churches of Verona are numerous, and many of 
Uem interesting for their monuments and paintings. The 
hurch of SS. Nazario e Celso is said to be of the seventh 
entury ; its monastery, now suppressed, had some curious 
Minting! of that age. The subterraneous galleries in its 
lei^hbourhood were once used as catacombs. Hie church 
>f S. Zenone dates from the ninth century : its bronze 
and a statue of the saint and his tomb, and its 



quity. Tlie cathedral of Verona, a Gothic building, said to 
be of the age of Charlemagne, with its facade covered 
with old sculptures of men and animals, contains the tomb 
of Pope Lucius III., who In-ine; driven away by the people 
of Rome, died at Verona in 1 1KT» ; several valuable paint- 
ings, among others an Assumption by Titian, a monument 
erected by the citizens of Verona to their townsman the 
learned Bianchini, a sepulchral monument of the Roman 
times bearing the names of Julius Apollonius and his wife 
Attica Valeria, and other interesting objects. The church 
of S. Fermo has a fine mausoleum of the Turriani, a 
family which produced eminent physicians and anatomists 
in the 15th century. This monument has been stripped of 
its bronze rilievi, which are now in the Louvre at Pari*. 
In the same church are the monument of the Veronese 
chronicler Saraina, that of Piero and Luigi Alighicri. mised 
by their brother Francesco, the last male descendant of 
Dante in the 10th century, the monument of Francesco 
Calceolari, a botanist and the author of the ' Iter in 
Baldum,' and other monuments of learned men, and also 
several very old paintings, one of which, by an unknown 
artist, is said to be antenor to the time of Cimabue. The 
church of Santa Maria della Scala contains the tomb of 
Scipione Maft'ei, the author of ' Verona illustrata.' S. Gior- 
gio Maggiore and S. Sebastiano are among the finest 
churches of Verona, and are rich with paint nigs by Bru- 
sasorci, I'Orbetto, Farinati, Dai Libri, and other artists. 

The library of the Chapter of Verona is very antient : 
it contains 12,000 volumes and about 510 MSS., among 
which is a palimpsest of the Institutes of Gaius, disco- 
vered by Xiebuhr. [Oaius.1 It was in the same library 
that Petrarch discovered, to his great joy, Cicero's Epistles 
' ad familiares.' Several valuable private libraries, such as 
those of Saibanti and Gianfilippi, have been sold of late 
years. 

The Teatro Filarmonico of Verona is a handsome struc- 
ture ; in the court and under the portico is Maffei's col- 
lection of Etruscan and other inscriptions, and of antient 
bassi-rilievi given by him to his native town. Maffei's 
bust is above the door of the theatre. 

Tlie sepulchral monuments of the Della Scala family 
in the shape of pyramids, surmounted by the equestrian 
statues of the various members of that family who were 
lords of Verona, are a remarkable object. The meal 
splendid of these monuments however is not that of Can 
Grande, the friend and patron of Dante, but of one of 
his successors, Can Signorio, who murdered one of his 
brothers. 

The pretended tomb of Juliet is still visited by credulous 
travellers. 

The amphitheatre of Verona, one of the best-preserved 
monuments of its kind, is noticed under Amphitheatrk. 
Another classical monument, the Arco de' Gavii, the se- 
pulchre of an antient family, with its handsome fluted 
columns, was pulled down in 1805 in order to clear the 
approaches to the citadel. Its columns and capitals were 
still lying on the ground when Valery saw them last. 
Pindemonte, the poet of Verona, has deplored in his verse 
the destruction of that antient monument. The gate De* 
Borsari is said to have been built by the emperor Gallienus. 
There are also some pillars and other remains of an antient 
gate called 'Porta di Leone' The handsome modern 
gate called 4 Porta del Palio' is the work of San Micheli. 
Remains of an antient theatre have been lately dis- 
covered. 

Four bridges cross the Adige at Verona: that called Di 
Castelvecchfo is remarkable lor the width of the central 
arch. 

Verona is a bishop's see : it has a lyceum. a ' Collegia 
delle Fanciulle,' or house of education for young women, 
a school of drawing and painting, an academy of agricul- 
ture and commerce, and a clerical seminary. 

The general head-quarters of the Austrian army in Italy 
are fixed at Verona, a situation well suited for the purpose. 
Verona is altogether a very interesting city, one ol the 
first among the second class of Italian towns : the popula- 
tion amounts to near 00.000 inhabitants. Many families of 
the local nobility have their residence at Verona, and in 
the pleasant country-seats which are scattered among the 
neighbouring hills. It has produced in various ages men, 
and also women, distinguished for their learning. Isotta No- 
earola, styled la Grande Isotta, a celebrated learned woman 



ur.ou* emblems, arabesques and figures, attest its anti- of the 15th century, resided at Azzano in the r.eisrhbom- 
P. C, No. 1650. Vol. XXVI.-2 N 
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hood of Verona. Fracastoro, a physician, astronomer, 
naturalist, and poet, lived at Incaffi, near the banks of the 
lake of Garda. For a full notice of the learned men of 
Verona we must refer to the second part of the ' Verona 
Illustrata'of Maffei. 

Verona was a town of the Cenomani, according to some, 
or of the Veneti according to others. Livy (v. 36^ says 
that the Cenomani Gauls occupied the country previously 
held by the Libui, in which were Brixia and Verona. 
Maffei maintains that Verona wns never a town of the 
Cenomani, but was part of the Vcnctia. A voluminous 
controversy on this subject is found in a thick volume, 
folio, printed at Brescia in 1750, entitled ' Mcmorie Storico- 
critiche intorno all' antico stato de' Cenomani.' However 
this may be, Verona came under subjection tu Rome, like 
the rest of the Venetia, without much struggle. Under 
the empire it produced many distinguished men, such 
as Catuilua, Pliny the elder, Vitruvius, and others. After 
the fall of the empire, it was one of the principal towns of 



the Longobards. It was afterwards taken by Charlenagat, 
and became subject to the new Western empire. In fa 
12th century it was a free municipal town, irul \o\aei 
Lombard league. In the following century it fell una: 
the power of Ezzelino da Romano, after whose in: 
Mastino della Scala, of an old family of Verona, waieV.; 
Podesta, about a.d. 1259. His descendants uwiwd ■ < 
sovereign power, and created the dynasty of Delia So!,, i 
Scaligeri, which lasted above a century, until it wu r,:- 
quered by the Visconti, dukes of Milan, who foal 
masters of Verona. After the death of Giovanni Gilur. 
Visconti, Verona was seized by treachery lyFnua, 
Carrara, lord of Padua ; hut in 1409, being besegwkv 
Venetians, the citizens gave themselves up to Veiua, 1 .. i 
convention which secured their municipal liberti;-* ati 
since then Verona has formed part of the Venetian m. 

(Saraina, Maffei, and the other historian* of Sum. 
Valery, Voyage* en Italie.) 
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16th century. 
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16th century. 




Porta Nuova 
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16th century. 
16th century. 
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Sanmicheli 
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Theatre .... 
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armonica. 
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18th century. 
18th century. 
18th century, 

18th century. 
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18th century. 
18th century. 
18th century. 
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An ellipsis of 506 x404 feet, [im, 

THEATRE.") 

An antient Roman arch with two ojw-^ 
An interesting specimen of Lombard*** 
Lombardic, pointed and round-headed 
dows. Entrance exceedingly nek. t» 
ginally begun in the eighth e<ot* 
Brick and marble. 

Lombardic. Pointed window*. 

The facade up to the architrave br hi* > 
rinthian columns grouped with plaits 
The openings very bold and rich. 
Interior by him. 

In S. Bernardino. A rotunda 32 feet •la- 
meter, 64 high. Very much derontd 
Singular and beautiful in plan; aNW^ 
surrounded by a deep colonnade. - 
terior octagon ; dome too large. 
Unfinished. Rusticated Doric and 
thian, some of the columns of the!*** 
fluted spirally. Unusually bold *M ra 
frieze and cornice. 
Rusticated basement, with menu-"* 
Corinthian order in coupled pib>t?* 

Rusticated basement. Order Anted ft* 
with a single range of lotry archrt ■ 
dows. 

Basement, five open arches. Orde?^ 
Doric pilasters, with arched winded ■ 
mezzanines. 



The inner area 357 X 728 feet, en 

arches on 



tirrfr*-" 



rounded with wide 
pillars. Circular chapel in «nw- 
Rusticated. Fluted Doric, with 
frieze. Inner front same order ; 
columns, and five large arche*. 

The front towards the city better than 4 

other. 
Ionic portico. 

Octastyle Doric portico. Inntf «*» 181 

feet long. 
The facade. 

A spacious enclosure about ^ '* l c ^> 
surrounded with a Grecian }» 
nade. and with a buiUin* ui 
of each side. 
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VERONESE, A LESS ANDRO, a celebrated painter of I raceme, the leaves crenated, the radicle' ones ovate 



Venetian school, was born at Verona about 1582. 
is family name was Turchi or Turco ; he was called also 
Orbetto, according to Pozzo, from the circumstance of 
a having as a boy led about an old blind beggar, said to 
jwt been his own father. Alexandra used to amuse 
mself with drawing with charcoal upon walls, and some 
hi* efforts having been seen by the painter Felice 
aisasorei. he was taken by him as a colour-grinder in his 
adio, and was encouraged to cultivate his ability for 
awing. He soon made great progress in drawing and 
painting, surpassed his master, and, after the death of 
usasorci in 1005, completed some of his unfinished 
jrks. He afterwards went to Venice, and obtained enj- 
oyment there from Carlo Saraeino, who soon discovered 
■* ability and value as an assistant ; he paid him a ducat 
vlay. whilst he paid his other assistants only a quarter of 
i at amount. After spending some time in Venice, Ales- 
tndro returned to Verona, but not meeting with the en- 
cmragement he expected, he set out for Rome in com- 
-ar.r with Antonio Bassetti and Pasquale Oltino, and 
'Innately established himself there, though he spent some 
me subsequently at Verona. In Rome he studied the 
orks of Raphael and the Carracci, and forming a style 
r himself which combined many of the beauties of the 
oman and the Venetian schools, entered successfully into 
.mpetit'ion with Sacchi and Pietro de Cortona in the 
tiuich Delia Concezione and elsewhere ; and he acquired 
\e reputation of one of the best painters of his time, 
lis principal works are in Verona, where there are two 
t* hi* masterpieces, a Pietl in the church Delia Miscri- 
>niia, which, though it contains only a dead Christ, the 
irgin, and Nicodemus, is considered one of the best 
iCtures in Verona : the other is the Passion of the Forty 
[artyrs, in the church of San Stefano; a picture, says 
2jm, which ID impa*to and foreshortening reminds us of 
\t Lombard school, in design and in expression of the 
U/o&ti, and in colouring of the Venetian ; and it contains 
election of heads worthy of Guido. There is a very 
M collection of his works in the possession of Ihe Ghi- 
udmi family, all of which were painted by Alessandro 
K the Marquis Gaspiiro (iirardini, who was a most gene- 
mi patron to him, and, according to some existing docu- 
supported him when he first went to Rome, 
r-sandro married a Roman lady, and lived in great state 
i Rome, but died poor in 1648, without issue, according 
» Pozao. Passe ri says he died in 1G50 ; and Passeri's 
ccount differs in some other respects from that of Pozzo : 
e says he was the scholar of Carlo, the sou of Paolo 
eronese, and that he left two sons and a daughter by his 
ife : the elder son followed the profession of the law ; 
!k second, Giacinto, was a painter, but he died in the 
owtr of life, in 1G73. Lanzi states that Passeri says that 
dev>andro was called L'Orbctto from a defect in the eye : 
at Passeri does not assert this, he simply mentions the 
ict of a defect in the eye, and says that he was called 
OiUctto because when a' boy he used to lead his futher 
Unit, who, he had heard, was blind. The works of this 
ainter are admirably coloured ; they appear not to have 
uffered any change of tint whatever from their original 
Sate, owing probably to the great care with which he is 
known to have mixed his colours and selected and pre- 
mnd his oils. 

Dal Pozzo, Vita d»' Pitlori, $c. Veroncsi ; Passeri, I'ite 
'<•' Pitlori, kc. ; Lanzi, Storia Pittoriea, Sic.) 
VERONESE, PAUL. [Cagliahi, Paolo.] 
V ERO*N IC A, a genus of plant* belonging to the natural 
rder Scrophulariacea'. The species consist of herbs, under- 
hrubs, or shrubs, with opposite, alternate, or vcrticillate 
raves. The flowers are of a blue, white, or red colour, and 
u-e arranged in spikes or racemes. The calyx is campanu- 
la or compressed, 4- or 5-parted. The corolla rotate, with 
» very short tube, al-parted spreading limb; all the seg- 
:>nts entire, the upper one the broadest. The stamens 
IH 2. situated at the sides of the upper segment of the 
wiolia, diverging ; anthers 2-celled\ Stigmas hardly 
'likened. The fruit a capsule, with a septum in the 
fuddle or bipartible. The species of this genus aic exceed- 
"igly numerous: Don enumerates upwards of 170. They 
distributed over all parts of the world, and are especi- 
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it in temperate climates. The Flora of Great 
Mtain contains about 20 species. 
V. tpicata, Spiked Speedwell, has its flowers on a spiked 



obovate, and running into the petioles ; the cauline leaves 
arc lanceolate or obfongo-laneeolate, sessile, toothed, and 
entire at top ; the whole plant downy, car.escent, and rather 
clammy. It is a native of Germany, France, and Switzer- 
land, and is found in England, in some parts of the county 
of Suffolk. J 
V. officinalis, Common Speedwell, has spicate flowers, 
with leaves broadly ovate, serrated, and rough with pubes- 
cence ; stem very downy, procumbent ; the capsule obo- 
vate, deeply notched ; the bracts longer than the pedicels 
of the flowers. It is a native of Europe and North Ame- 
rica, in woods and on dry sandy banks, and is plentiful in 
Great Britain. It has pale blue-coloured corollas with 
veins of a deeper blue. Paullix, an old Danish botanist, 
endeavoured to prove that this plant was identical with 
the tea-plant of China, and it was once extensively 
used as a substitute for tea. It has an astringent bitte'r 
flavour, and is not so agreeable to the taste as tea. If 
however the consumption of tea depends on its containing 
chemical principles which it has in common with other 
plants, the analysis of the constituents of common Euro- 
pean plants is perhaps an object worth the attention of 
the chemist. The abundance in which this plant occurs 
renders varieties not uncommon, and several have been 
recorded. It was at one time considered a remedy of 
some importance in various diseases, and administered as 
a tonic and diuretic, properties which it undoubtedly pos- 
sesses. 

Berrabunga, Brooklime, is a glabrous shining plant, 
with procumbent stems, and elliptic oval or oblong leaves, 
seated on short petioles, serrated or entire. It is a native 
of every country in Europe, and is also found in North 
America and Nepaul, and is abundant in Great Britain. 
It grows in ditches, rivulets of. clear water, and in running 
streams. It has racemes of deep-blue flowers marked with 
veins of red. It was at one tunc reckoned, in common 
with several species of Cruciferous plants, as an antiscor- 
butic, and found a place in some of the Pharmacopoeias. It 
possesses no active properties, is almost destitute of smell, 
and has a saline slightly bitter taste. 

V. Montana, Mountain Speedwell, has lax few-flowered 
racemes with ovato-cordatc, serrated, petiolate leaves; a 
stem hairy all round ; and an orbicular 2-lobed membran- 
ous capsule much larger than the calyx. It is a native >f 
Europe, but is not very common in Great Britain. It is 
generally found in woods and groves on a calcareous soil, 
but not always in mountainous districts, as its name would 
inler. 

V. Chamrrdrijt, Germander Speedwell, has the whole 
plant hairy, the leaves deeply and unequally serrated, the 
racemes elongated and many-flowered, the capsule obcor- 
date and shorter than the caly x. On dry banks, in groves, 
meadows, pastures, and hedges throughout Europe, this 
plant is very common, and is a general favourite on 
account of its being among the very first that opens its 
flowers in the early spring. It is sometimes known by the 
name of Bird's-eye, and is often mistaken for the Forget- 
me-not. 

V. Teucrium, Germander-leaved Speedwell, is a downy 
plant, with the lower leaves ovate-oblong, half-clasping 
the stem, obtuse, and coarsely serrated, the upper ones 
sessile, narrower, and serrated; the racemes axillary, oppo- 
site, on long peduncles, and the stems ascending or pro- 
strate. It is a native of Italy, Switzerland, and Germany 
in clayey soils. This plant is called in the older Pharma- 
copoeias the Mountain Speedwell, and at one time entered 
into the composition of several esteemed diet-drinks. It 
has much the same properties as the common speedwell. 

V. fongifolta. Long-leaved Speedwell, has opposite 
leaves, 'A or 4 in a whorl, cordato-lanceolate, acuminate, 
doubly serrated, clothed, as well as the stem, with a downy 
(omentum. It is a native of the Continent of Europe and 
Siberia. It is very changeable in its characters, and a 
great number of varieties have been recorded. 

/ ". dcciutata, Cross-leaved Speedwell, is a glabrous plant 
with permanent, elliptic, decussate leaves, few-flowered 
racemes, and a shrubby stem. Tins is a shrub attaining a 
height of 1 or 2 feet. It is a native of the Falkland Islands 
and the Straits of Magalhaciw, and with care may be cul- 
tivated in the open air in this climate. 

A number of foreign species of Veronica are commonly 
cultivated in British gardens. The hardy perennial, her- 
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baceous species arc all fitted for growth in flower-borders: 
they require little culture, and are easily propagated by 
dividing their roots. The annual species, though some of 
them are \ cry beautiful, arc rieldom grown in gardens : they 
may he propagated bv seeds. Several of the species from 
New Holland and New Zealand require to be cultivated in 
the greenhouse. 

VERRL PIETRO, bom at Milan, of a noble family, in 
17'^, studied at Rome and at Parma, after which he ob- 
tained a commission in an Italian regiment in the Austrian 
army, rind served in Saxony iW the war between Austria 
and Prussia. After the peace lie returned to his native 
country, and was made a member of the Council of Eco- 
nomy instituted by Maria Theresa for the duchy of Milan, 
in I7(>"». He took an active part in the administrative and 
financial reforms which were effected about that time, and 
especially in abolishing the practice of farming to private 
individuals or companies the various branches of the re- 
venue of the state, a system which was injurious both to 
the people and to the treasury ; and also in drawing the 
plan of a new tariff or scale of duties, which proved a great 
relief to industry and commerce. His principal written 
works are noticed under Political ECONOMY. He besides 
wrote ' Storia di Milano,' down to the conquest of Charles 
V. in the 16th century, the publication of which was com- 
pleted after the author's death. He also published 4 Osser- 
vazioni sulla Tortura, e singolarmente sugli cltetti che pro- 
dusse all' occasionc delle unzioni malenche alle quali si 
attribui la pestilenza che devasto Milano I'anno 1630,' an 
historical episode width has been since treated by Manzoni 
in his ' Promessi Sposi.' Verri has contributed greatly to 
illustrate the history of his native country, Milan. He 
continued in office m the economical administration of 
the duchy of Milan till 1780, when he retired to private 
life. He was made a knight of St. Stephen, and was a 
hading member of the 4 Patriotic Society,' instituted at 
Milan in 1777, by Maria Theresa, forthe encouragement of 
agriculture, arts, and manufactures. When the French 
invaded Lombardy in 179*3. Verri was appointed member 
of the municipal council of Milan, but he died of apoplexy 
in dune of the following year. His biography has been 
written by Isidoro Bianchi, Professor Uessi, Pietro Custodi, 
and lastly by Camillo Ugoni. He was one of the most 
distinguished and estimable Italians of the generation that 
preceded the French revolutionary invasion. 

VERRI, ALESSANDRO, younger brother of Pietro, is 
chiefly known for a work, partly imaginative and partly 
historical, entitled 4 Le Notti "Romane al Sepolcro dei 
Scipioni.' The author evokes the souls of the leading 
political men of various ages of antient Rome to appear 
before him in the newly-discovered vaults of the tombs of 
the Scipios, and makes them hold dialogues about the 
deeds of their earthly career. He tears down the veil of 
blind admiration, so long held sacred by Italian tradition 
arid Italian vanity, and reveals the vices, the crimes, and 
the mistaken patriotism of antient Rome. The style and 
language of the work are powerful and impressive. Ales- 
sandro Verri died in 1810. Both Pietro and Alcssandro 
were the chief contributors to a literary journal of consi- 
derable merit, entitled 'II Caffe,' published at Milan. 

VE'RRIO, ANTO'NIO. This Neapolitan painter was 
born at Leccc about 1630, and after he had made some 
progress in painting, for which he had displayed a great 
ability at a very early age, he visited Venice to study the 
colouring of the Venetian school. After making a stay 
sufficient for his purposes in Venice, he returned to his 
native place, and the success which attended the execution 
of some gay works there induced him to try his fortune 
at Naples, where, in 1600, he painted a large composition 
i:i fresco of Christ healing the Sick, in the college of the 
Jesuits, which was conspicuous for its bright colouring 
and forcible light and shade. Dominici says that Verrio 
had suc h a love for travelling that he could not remain in 
1m own country. He went to France and painted the high 
altar of the Carmelites at Toulouse. Shortly after this, 
Charles II. wishing to revive the manufacture of tapestry 
at Mortlake. which had been interrupted by the Civil War, 
invited Verrio to England ; but when he arrived, Charles 
changed Ins mind, and intrusted to him the decoration in 
fresco of Windsor Castle. Verrio executed a series of ex- 
tensive frescoes in that palace, with as much facility of exe- 
cution as insipidity of invention* He painted most of 
the ceilings, one side of St. George's Hall, and the chapel ; 



but few of his worlis are now left. The foTlowinfiraUacH 
may serve as illustrations of the taste, character, 
judgment of Verrio : — On the ceding of St. Geonre » Hi 
he paiuted, Antony, earl of Shaftesbury, in the characUrd 
Faction dispersing libels ; in another place he bomrr^ 
4 the ugly face' of Mrs. Marriot, the housekeeper. f« «, 
of the furies, in revenge for a private quarrel he had :ii 
with her ; and in a composition of Chrut healing 
Sick he introduced himself. Sir Godfrey Kaeilrr, iai 
Mr. May, surveyor of the works, in long periwig*, s» sp*. 
tators. The painter of these works was recordwi tn & 
following inscription, written over the tribune at the i 
of the hall : ' Antonius Verrio Neapolitans nan jprsj 
stirpe natus, ad honorem Dei, Augustissimi RVjb » r> ! 
Seeundi, et Sancti Gcorgii, inolem hanc felici»utS sl.-j 
decora vit.* 

Verrio was paid enormously for these and manr ?±- 
works he painted in England. Verbid found apapf.-rt* 
taining an account of moneys received by Verrio to* .* 
executed in Windsor Castle from 1076 to lG81.iK<«i> 
ing those in St. George's Hall, amounting to&t.V. 4 v u 
The king also gave him the place of mastcr-gsrJan- rt 
a lodging in St. James's Park. Verrio was ofwa- 
pensive habits, and kept a great table, and 4 ote' «r 
Walpole, 4 pressed the king for money with i taa 
which his majesty's own frankness indulged, fti* t 
Hampton Court, when he had but lately reee^ « 
advance of a thousand pounds, he found the Irinir ssa 
a circle that he could not approach. He called «t , fe 
I desire the favour of speaking to your majesty." 
Verrio," said the king, 44 what is your request. "Xw 
Sir : I am so short in cash, that I am not able to earn | 
workmen, and your majesty and I have learned h «* 
rience that pedlars and painters cannot give credit ■ ^ 
The king smiled, nnd said he had but lately ordfrnl >i 
1000/. 44 Yes, Sir," replied he, 44 but that was teen H : 
away, and I have no gold left." 44 At that rate, '^ 'f 
king, 44 you would spend more than I do to mutfw rf 
family/ 44 True," answered Verrio, "but do* »« 
majesty keep an open table, Sfl I do ?" ' 

After the accession of James II. Verrio was arai^ 
ployed at Windsor in 4 Wolsey's Tomb-house/ l'irnd« 
for a Roman Catholic chapel. He also painted J' 
and several of his courtiers in the hospital of Chru*f v « 
London : he painted likewise at Bartholomew'* hosy ^' 
After the Revolution he gave up his place ofn** 1 
gardener, and refused to paint for William III. B" 
ccuted however at this time the extensive works fa 
Exeter at Burleigh-house, which arc considered « 
best productions, and they are among the bc*4 *p*"i 
of the prevailing style of "that age. For the."** P»" 
alone, says Dr. Waagen, Verrio was paid more mom?'* 
Raphael'or Michael Angelo received for all their 
tal works. He was occupied over them about 
years, with a salary of 1500*. a year, besides h»toM 
an equipage at his disposal. He painted also at ( * 
worth and at Lowther-hall. Walpole says that th* * 
piece of the Incredulity of St. Thomas, in the ch#* 
Chatsworth/is the best piece he ever saw by verrvj ■ = 
was eventually persuaded by Lord Exeter to serve "jv 
III., and he was sent to Hampton Court, where. I*** 
other things, he painted the great staircase so badlv 2 
he appears to have done it so designedly. TflSf*" 
end of his life he began to lose his sight, and Qu«« *> , 
granted him a pension of 200/. a year, but he d,d J^rv 
it long : he died at Hampton Court in 1707. Tlv 
ment of Dominici that he was drowned in Lansu'* 
evidently an error. - 
Walpole has described Verrio's style with great r*r* . 
but probably with as much truth; he says ne *"f L?r.. 

ibjects on wlBchj;. 

and •' 



cellent painter for the sort of su 
employed, that is, without much invention, 



■ni]m>> t'u, mai is, wuiioui mm n iiivcui.iv"> »••- 
aste ; his exuberant pencil was ready at pouria? out jj 1 ^ 
goddesses, kings, emperors, and triumphs, 0,tr . 

...1.1: t u:*u «l- ,»,?»,. wnl i"'- _ 



godd 

public surfaces on which the eve never rests ion? 
to criticize, and where one should be ^'^jl^L, 
works of a better master — I mean ceilinr* , ■' 
The New Testament or the Roman HistoO' *J ' 
nothing but ultramarine ; that, and riir.rWe coluro 
marble steps, he never spared.' . y 

Scheffcrs of Utrecht worked twenty-five y iir< , n , f , f5 
and he employed a painter of the name ol'LM ,tC-V 
or eight years at Windsor. 
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Dominici, ViU de' Pittori, NapolUani ; Walpole, 
nertUtte* of Painting in England ; Waagen, Kuntttcerk* 
ml Kunttler m England, &c.) 

VE'RRIUS FLACCUS, a Roman grammarian of the 
me of Augustus. He was a freedman, but distinguished 
mself so much by his learning and his method of teach- 
that Augustus appointed him instructor to his two 
andsons Caius and Lucius, the sons of Agrippn, and 
ansferred him with his whole school to the Palatium, on 
mdition however that he should not admit any additional 
ipils to the number he had already. He had an annual 
lary of one hundred sestertia. He died in the reign of 
lUriua, at an advanced age. At Pneneste a statue was 
ected to him in the lower part of the forum, opposite 
emicyclium, which contained on large marble plates 
>e Fasti, which Verrius Flaccus had drawn up for the 
r;enestines. ^Sueton., De Illustr. (Jrammat., 17.) These 
*»ti are the so-called Fasti Prsenestini, of which con- 
.ikrable fragments were discovered in 1770, and published 
y P. F. Foggini, under the title, * Fastorum anni Romaui 

VerrioFlacco ordinatorum reliquiae, ex marmorearum 
aki.'arani Fragmentis Praeneste nuner effossis collects 
■ lilu^trats©,' &c\, Rome. 1779, fol. They are also printed 

F. A. Wolf's edition of Suetonius, vol. iv., p. 321, &c, 
d in Orel! is' Col lection of Roman Inscriptions' fc. xxii., 
i. 11-. p. 379. &c). Before the discovery of these Fasti, 
kich are of the highest value, some scholars believed that 
e Fash Capitolini, which were discovered in 1547, were 
e Fasti of Verrius Flaccus, referred to by Suetonius : but 
is opinion u now shown to be untenable. Flaccus was 
xj the author of several other antiquarian and gram- 
!iticai works, which were highly valued for the vast 
an I it v of infonnation they contained, as well as for the 
rity of their style : 1, ' Libri Rerum MemoriaDignarura,' 

which among other things he treated on Etruscan an- 
ilities. It is frequently referred to by Pliny Gellius, 
.6); 2, ' De Verborum Significationc,' consisting of at 
tat twenty-four books. It gave explanations of words 
. alphabetical order ; and besides its philological value, 

»r-.nis to have been an inexhaustible treasure of anti- 
arun knowledge. An abridgment of this work was 
id< by the grammarian S. Pomponius Festus, and this 
a u-iwn abridged in the time of Charlemagne, in such a 
mr.tr that the original character of the work was alto- 
:!><r destroyed. These wretched abridgments have, as 
imay other instances, caused the loss of the original 
ik. r K. O. Mullcr. Prar/atio ad Festum, p. 12, &c.) 
'SJurnua' (Macrob., Sat., i. 4 and 8) was, according to 
iller's conjecture, only a part of a greater work, ' De 
■ixi* Sacris 4, ' De Orthographia,' which was attacked 

Scnbonius Aphrodisius Sueton., De Jllujttr. Gram- 
it., IS) ; 5, ' De Obscuris Catonis,' a linguistic work, in 
licS he explained the antique words and phrases of 
tta, » hich had become unintelligible (Gellius. xvii. 6) ; 
'Epistola; ;' and, 7, Poems. We still possess numerous 
igmmt» of the works of Verrius Flaccus, independent of 
? ' Fasti Prseneslini ' and the abridgment of his 1 De 
iWuni Significationc.' They arc collected in the work 
Foggini above referred to; in Dacier's edition of Festus 
.pp. 14-27, ed. London, 1826) ; in E. Eggers 4 Scrip- 
ium Latioomm nova Collectio,' vol. ii. ; and in Linde- 
•wi a *, edition ofFesbis, pp. 293-299. 

YERRO'CCHIO, ANDRE' A DEL, a celebrated Italian 
Jjnter, sculptor, goldsmith, and architect of the fifteenth 
ritury, wait bora at Florence in 1432. Vasari says he had 
tit- genius, but was the most laborious man of his time : 
I was. according to Baldinucci, a scholar of Donatello. 
t- first distinguished himself as a goldsmith, both at 
lorence and at Rome ; he then devoted himself solely to 
ulpture in bronze and in marble. His first marble work 
u a monument in the Minerva at Rome, to the wife of 
oncesco Tornabuoni ; it is now in the Florentine gal- 
ry. The expression of the figures is good, but the exe- 
rtion is very imperfect. His next work was a colossal 
imze figure of David, now also in the Florentine gallery, 
e executed several other works in metal, by which he 
quired a great reputation : the principal of them were 
e monument in San Lorenzo, of Giovanni and Pietro, the 
ns of Cosmo de' Medici, and the Incredulity of St. 
homas, in the church of Or San Michele, at I* lorence, 
niif^d in 1483; it is a colossal group of two figures, 
'"•irhing 3981 pounds, and for which, according to Baldi- 
■ecj, he was paid 476 gold florins (Manni, in a note to 



Baldinocci, say« 800 heavy florins). In this work, says 
Vasari, Verrocchio left nothing to be wished for ; ami 
having attained perfection in sculpture, he began to turn 
his attention to painting. Some modern critics have 
differed from Vasari with regard to its great excellence. 
Von Rumohr speaks of the Winged Boy with a Dolphin, of 
the fountain ot the first court of the Palazzo Vecchio, also 
by Verrocchio, as a very superior work : it is praised like- 
wise by Vasari. 

Vasari mentions many designs and cartoons by Ver- 
rocchio, some of which were copied and imitated by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci. Nothing is known of these designs at 
present ; it has been conjectured that many cf them now 
pass as the works of Lionardo. Verrocchio painted very 
few pictures ; he gave up painting upon finding himself 
surpassed by his hcholar Lionardo da Vinci, whom he liad 
ordered to paint the figure of an angel in one of his works. 
rVi\ci, Lionardo da.1 The fame of Verrocchio reached 
Venice, and he was called to that place to cast an eques- 
trian statue of Bartolomeo Colleoni, the celebrated: ge- 
neral ; but when he had just finished the model of the 
horse, he was told that Vellano of Padua was to make the 
figure of the general, with which he was so much offended 
that he immediately broke the head and feet of his horse, 
and left Venice without giving the slightest intimation ot 
his determination to his employers. This so exasperated 
the signory of Venice in their turn, that they wrote to Ver- 
rocchio, and told him that he had better not return to 
Venice if he valued his head ; to which Verrocchio an- 
swered, that he would be mindful of their admonition, for 
they were as little capable of restoring him his head as 
they were of finding another head sufficiently beautiful for 
his horse. This answer pleased them greatly ; and they 
now earnestly solicited Verrocchio to return, promising 
him twice the remuneration formerly agreed to. . Verroc- 
chio returned and cast his model, but he caught cold in 
the casting, and died a few days afterwards, before the 
statue was quite completed. This work was finished by 
Alessandro Leopardi, who cast the pedestal, and fixed it 
in its place in the Piazza di Santi Giovanni e Paolo, in Uic 
year 1495, and it stands there still. Cicognara, who has 
given an outline of this monument in his 1 Storia della 
Scultura,' supposes that Leopardi recast the statue itself, 
but he gives a very insufficient reason for this opinion. 
Verrocchio's remains were taken by his favourite scholar 
Lorenzo di Credi to Florence, and were deposited in the 
vault of Michele di Cione, in the church of Sant' Am- 
brogio. Over the vault is the following inscription :— ' S. 
Michaelis de Cionis et Suorum et Andrac Vcn-occhi, filii 
Dominici Michaelis, qui obiit Vcnetiis m.cccc.lxxxvui.' 
The S signifies Sepulcnrum. 

Verrocchio had many scholars, of whom the following 
were the most distinguished : — Lionardo da Vinci and 
Pietro Perugino, painters, and Lorenzo di Credi, Nanni 
Grosso, and Francesco di Simone, sculptors. 

Bottari says that Verrocchio was one of the first who 
made plaster costs from living and dead subjects, but not 
the first, as Vasari states. This art was practised likewise 
by the antient artists of Greece : it was invented by Lysia* 
tratus, the brother of Lvsippus, in the time of Alexander 
the Great. (Pliny, Hut. Nat., xxxv. 12, 44.) Verrocchio 
also assisted Orsino in his wax figures ; they made toge- 
ther three figures of Lorenzo de' Medici, after the con- 
spiracy of the" Pazzi in 1478, which, says Vasari, appeared 
to be living men : they were differently dressed ; one, 
which was placed in the church of the Monaehe di Chia- 
rito, was clothed in the dress which Lorenzo wore when 
he was wounded by the conspirators. These figures arc 
all now lost. 

Verrocchio cast the first copper ball which supported 
the cross at the cathedral of Florence ; it was thrown 
down by lightning, and the present ball, which is some- 
what larger than Verrocchio s, was put up in its place. 
That of Verrocchio was four ells in diameter, and weighed 
4368 pounds. This celebrated artist, with his other accom- 
plishments, combined a good knowledge of geometry and 
great practical skill in music. 

(Vasari, / ite <V Pittori, Sec. ; the same work trans- 
lated into German by Schorn ; Baldinucci, tfotixu dei 
Prnfessori drl Disegno, Sec.) 

VERRU'CA, Schumacher's name for a genus of Ciri- 
prd», identical with Ciitin, Leach. [Cwjwkda, vol. viL, 
p. 209.] 
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VERRUCATUA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order of lichens, and to the tribe pseudo-lichens of 
the arrangement of Acharius. The name of this genus is 
derived from verruca, 'a wart,' on account of the appear- 
ance of its surface ; it is known by the plant being crus- 
taceous, cartilaginous, flatly expanded, adnate, uniform ; 
the apothecia or receptacles wart-like, hemispherical, 
roundish at the base, growing into the thallus, with a 
double covering (perithecium) ; the exterior somewhat 
cartilaginous and thick, having above a little pimple or 
perforation ; the interior very fine or membranous. The 
species of this genus are found on rocks and flints, and the 
bark of trees, and are abundant inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain. They are too numerous to afford any indications of 
the character of the barks to which they are attached, for 
which several of their allies arc very remarkable. 

VERSAILLES, a town in France, capital of the depart- 
ment of Seine et Oise, 8 miles in a direct line west-south- 
west of Paris, or 11 miles by the road through Sevres: in 
48° 48* N. lat. and 2° 7' E. long. 

Versailles was a mere village in the time of Louis XIII., 
who, as well as his father, Henri IV., used to hunt in the 
neighbouring woods. Louis XIII. having purchased (a.d. 
1627) the house and lands of Jean dc Soisy, lord of the 
village, built here a small hunting-seat, which Louis XIV. 
converted, by his vast and expensive additions (a.d. 1661- 
1672), into the most magnificent palace in Europe. 
Under this prince (from the year 1672) and his successors 
Louis XV. and XVI. it was, except during the seven years 
of the minority of Louis XV., the ordinary residence of the 
court; and the village of Versailles grew into a handsome 
city of 70,000 (some accounts say 100,000; inhabitants. 
At present its population is less than half that number : it 
was, in 1826, 29,086 for the commune ; in 1831, 28,477 ; 
and in 1836, 29,209. 

The town is divided into two nearly equal parts bv a 
noble avenue, 'the avenue of Paris,' nearly half a mile 
long, running east and west, planted with four rows of 
elms, forming three alleys, the centre alley 160 feet wide, 
and the two side alleys 64 feet each, making the total 
breadth of this noble avenue at least 2S8 feet : the middle 
part of the centre alley is paved. The road from Paris, of 
which this avenue forms part, enters the town on the cast, 
making a bend at the entrance of the town, so as to 
bring the traveller immediately opposite to the palace, 
which faces the avenue at its western extremity ; but 
the noble view of the palace which would be obtained 
is intercepted by a rising ground, over which the avenue 
runs, and which scarcely allows the top of the building 
to be seen. Before the bend at the entrance of the 
avenue of Paris, the road passes between the villages 
of Grand Montrueil on the right and Petit Mont- 
nieil on the left: these villages are now regarded as sub- 
urbs of Versailles. Versailles itself is divided by the 
avenue into 'the quarter of St. Louis,' or 'Old Versailles,' 
on the left or south side, and ' the quarter of Notre Dame," 
or ' New Versailles,' on the right. The quarters are named 
after the parish churches which they respectively contain : 
the names of Old and New Versailles are inappropriate, as 
the two parts are equally modern, and consist of straight 
streets crossing each other at right angles. 

Beside the avenue of Paris, two other avenues, that of 
St. Cloud on the right, and that of Sceaux on the left, con- 
verge to the Place d'Armes, or parade, which is at the 
western end of the Avenue de Paris immediately in front 
of the court of the palace. These avenues, though not so 
wide as that of Paris, are planted with fine elms, and lined 
with pleasant residences : that of St. Cloud leads by St. 
Cloud to Paris ; that of Sceaux leads only to a round "pond 
or basin faced with freestone, and constructed, as a pompous 
Latin inscription declares, • by the JEdilet of the city of 
Besides^ these avenues, which may be com- 
f Paris, there are in New 
called Boulevard du Hoi, 
Boulevard de la Reine, and Boulevard St. Antoinc, all 
planted with fine elms, and the first and second bordered 
with neat houses and other buildings. Then are several 
•places,' or open spaces : the Place d'Armes is the largest • 
the Place Hoche (adorned with a statue of the general 
from whom it is namedj, formerly the Place Dauphin, in 
New Versailles, is the handsomest. There are two market- 
places, one in Old aud one in New Versailles. There are 
a number of fountains. 



The centre of the town front of the palace is Jorari -» 
the building of Louis XIII. This has a cenu* »m 
wings advancing at right angles from the centre, 
enclose three sides of a court, which it open on n. k- 3 
or east side toward the Place d'Armes. Thupart u % 
building is of brick, and of ordinary appearance : r*c 1 1| 
ings of freestone which terminate the wing*, and ar* *&<:-( 
with Corinthian columns, are modern addition*. T»- m 
buildings of plain and heavy architecture, raw* liis * 
racks than parts of a palace, appear to form prolxrxa 
of the wings, from which however they are rt»iii «> 
tached, and inclose the outer court, termed ' Ul -jja 
Ministres;' the inner court, between the wineM*^ 
• La Cour Royale and its innermost part, immeat •<>. t 
front of the central pavilion, is termed, from tlx sc<4 
of its pavement, 1 Cour de Marbre,' or the 'Min>< ..i* 
The central and principal part of the palace of Looalil 
forms three sides of a quadrangle, suthcientiT lip i: 
envelop in its enclosure the older palace of bx»\;L 
so that the two palaces stand back to barl u « 
Louis XIII. fronting the town, and that of Liu 11 
fronting the garden. The central part of the l«v,«j^ 
incloses the older palace, presents three frwftt, & 
garden, namely, the principal front and two 
and is in advance of the rest of the buildin; *!?* 
which have the same general direction a> tt» rx\u 
front of the central building (viz. north and r£ a 
thrown back about 290 or 260 feet, which u'A 
of the two side-fronts of the central portion. T\* r ■■■ 
extent of the garden front is estimated at more tr ..><■ 
feet ; but as this measurement includes the ride-Lraf 
the central building, the space occupied by thr 
front is reduced to less than 1400 feet. This (if » 
withstanding some serious faults, is in the esti.ii.il 
many persons, one of the grandest and most bt-u'.-i 
existence. It is adorned with Ionic column*, 
in number, arranged in fifteen colonnade* ol tos i 
or eight columns, each colonnade supporting i c.r 
crowned with as many statues as there are cote 
if the northern face or extremity of the north ■>•.';. i 
the southern face of the south ning, be inchaJci 1 
number of columns will be augmented to one hJ 
and two. The spaces between the colonnades vt - i 
with pilasters, or with columns engaged in t:.< « 
and the attic has dwarf pilasters throughout, WWJI 
ing to the columns and pilasters of the principal i 
is surmounted by a balustrade, formerly ca<m*u * 
sculptured trophies and vases. Niches ii::-'-- 1 
behind some of the intercolumns are occupied U ■ 
which, as well as those which crown the cornice : 
colonnades, agreeably to the taste of the penoJ 
heathen deities or nymphs, or are allegonca' 
tions of the arts or the virtues. A gnat 
mutilated. This palace was built from 
J. II. Mansard. 

Immediately in front of the palace, on the wo'' 
the garden or little park, an irregular polygon 
miles long from the palace to its western f\t:i-' * 
about two miles broad. It is included in the lis-' 1 " 



penoJ. .'^ 'A 
rical r- .;-*4 
tat ruin 1 * 1 

the fejM 

the 



Versailles. 

pared with the boulevarus 
Versailles tliree boulevards, 



circuit. The garden was laid out by Le Notre, t;* 1 
to the fashion of the time, in formal terrace*, parkn* a 
alleys, adorned with a profusion of statues, vases, ■!* 
sculptures ; with a canal in the shape of a 
pieces of water of the same formal character, mi \ ' 
of fountains, which are supplied with water Cromthe^- 
the forcing-pump (substituted for the former »at<r»M 
aqueduct, and reservoirs of Marly. The fouuUit* Hr 
the first Sunday in the month during the sumra-.;- 
to their full extent ; these exhibitions are lenw 
petitescaux :'the more complete exhibitions of 'leap 
eaux' are reserved lor certain holidays, of which* 
given in the public mints, nnd attract a uKiili"^ ' • 
tators from Paris. The orangery is reniarkalA 
number and beauty of the orange-tree* which it cos* 1 * 

The interior of the palace was fitted up *ithp i: 
by Louis XIV. : the most eminent pajnten Wt« '"^ 
to decorate the ceilings of the apartments; ntiJ $> - • 
sculpture were profusely employed. Bat after ,! * °" 
throw of royalty in the first Revolution, the pa-Vc"* 1 ^ 
lected ; and as neither Napoleon nor the Boud'^ 
anything effectual for its restoration, it Mffej < 
dilapidated condition. The care of LooWW' 
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cnt, and the palace is 
nverted into a national museum or gallery of 
?s and other monuments illustrative of different 
of the history of France. In the central build- 
ins^ srround-floor is occupied by the portraits of the 
a*Jrnirals and constables of France, of the marshals 
i\ \j0 Grouchy, and of a number of generals of eminence, 
\eV>er, Fov, Carriot, &c., who did not attain that rank ; 
\Y\C iirst floor by paintings and other memorials of the 
i of Louis XIV. The south wing is occupied hy- 
ping* illustrative of the first Revolution ; by a series of 
tings of the great victories of France, from that of 
>iac, under C'lovis, to Wagram, the last decisive vic- 
of Napoleon : by others illustrating the series of 
>oleon's campaigns; and by busts and statues of the 
rmrs and other celebrated men of the revolutionary 
od. The palace, thus furnished, was opened June 
i, 1«37, on the marriage of the late duke of Orleans. . 
uljacent to the north wing of the palace, on the back 
own aide, are the chapel and the opera-house ; the first 
larkxble for its beauty, and the second for its size and 
eroficence. It was also used as a ball-room, on which 
moo* the pit was covered by a floor on a level with 
<tage. This opera-house, after having hern long 
•d, was employed for dramatic entertainments at the 
line: of the national museum. The chapel was built 
liuuis XIV. (a.d. 1699-1710 ; the opera-house by 
s XV. ' a . d. 1755-l77l>\ 

ip cost cif the palace, grounds, and waters of Versailles 
enornio is ; and Louis XIV. is said to have thrown the 
mients into the fire to prevent the amount being 
*o. The estimates which some writers have made, 

\rhich raise the cost to 1000,000,000 livres, or 
10,000/., or even more, are obvious exaggerations ; 
r». « hich reduce it to 307,000,000 livres, or 12,000,000/,, 
J*n Ji^puted. We have no trustworthy estimate ; but 
t!n- ex pense was enormous there is no doubt, especially 
ft include the cost of all the connected works, as the 
pt of Le Grand Trianon, and the vain attempts to 
ttrlhe waters of the Eure to Versailles. In this tad 
•p{. in which 40,000 soldiers in a time of peace were 
fcvid, a great number of lives were lost, 
it!* park of Versailles are the two royal palaces of 
Grund Trianon 'and 4 Le Petit Trianon,' with their 
JCti.e gardens. Le Grand Trianon was built by Louis 
.; Le Petit Trianon by Louis XV. The 'English 
fcti,' which is the great attraction of Le Petit Trianon, 
tinned by the order* of Marie Antoinette, to whom 
bu>!jand, Louis XVI., had granted the use of this 
St. In the Place d'Armes, opposite to the town-front 
Mr palace, are the two ranges of stables, Les Grandcs 
Se> and Les Petites Ecuries, buildings of great extent, 
flying respectively the spaces between the avenue of 
♦and the converging avenues of St. Cloud and Sceaux. 
Wire near the palace various other buildings, as the 
id Commun, a heavy building, which had a thousand 
trig-rooms, and could lodge two thousand persons. 
0g the republic and the empire it was converted into a 
afactory of fire-arras, and was pillaged by the Prussians 
4\5. To the south-east and south of the palace are 
kitchen-garden and a very large piece of water called 
. Piece des Suisses." The former mansions of the Grand 
ftre de is Maison du Roi, or grand-master of the king's 
ichold, and of the grand-vencur, or chief huntsman, 
u/arly termed Le Ohcnil, or the dog-kennel, are now 
rerte'd respectively into the town-hall and the courts 
*w : the former Garde-Meuble is now the prefect's 
*. Beside* these and other buildings connected with 
court or the government offices, Versailles has two 
rches, namely, the cathedral of St. Louis and the church 
V.'re Dame; the latter erected by J. H. Mansard in 
rnign of Ixmis XIV., the former by another Mansard 
he reign of Ixiuis XV. There is also a beautiful chapel 
ehed to the royal college (formerly an Augustinian 
ir.ery. founded by the queen of Louis XV.;, and there 
parish church in the village or suburb of Montreuil. 
* general hospital is one of the finest in France ; and 
re are a Petit St'minaire, or a seminary for boys designed 
the priesthood; the primary normal school of the 
tdtuic Universitaire of Paris; a public library of 
100 volumes, placed in what was anticntly the foreign- 
a museum; a free-school for drawing: an agricul- 

moiety ; a theatre ; batta ; several barracks ; and a 
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Near the town is the royal experimental farm of 



pnson. 
Grignon. 

Versailles has some manufactures of fire-arms, files, 
clocks and watches, jewellery, cot ton-yarn, net, pasteboard, 
hats, hosiery, wax candles, earthenware, and glass. There 
are breweries and tan-yards, and a number of nursery- 
grounds ; and trade is carried on in grain, groceries, and 
fruit-trees. There are two weekly markets, of little im- 
portance, and three yearly fairs. A number of the old 
nobility and others of good families, French and foreign, 
reside at Versailles. A small garrison is kept there. 

Several of the royal family of France were born at Ver- 
sailles: among t lie in. Philippe V., king of Spain; Louis 
XVL, XVIL, and XVIII., and Charles X\7 kings of 
France: Marshal Berthier, the benevolent Abbede lEpee. 
and General Hoche, were also natives of Versailles or of 
Montreuil. 

The treaty of peace which closed the American war was 
signed at \ersailles (a.d. 1783), and some events of the 
earlier period of the Revolution occurred there. It was at 
Versailles that the states-general assembled (May, a.d. 
1789 \ and the deputies of the Tiera-etat, or Commons, 
constituted themselves the National Assembly. The dis- 
turbances and outrages of the following October ied to the 
removal both of the king and of the National Assembly to 
Paris. In Sept., 1792, fifty-five prisoners on their way 
from Orleans to Paris were nearly all massacred at Versailles, 
as well as a number of persons confined in the prisons. In 
1815 a small Prussian detachment, baring been repulsed 
in a skirmish near Versailles, Bliicher, at the head of a 
considerable force, entered the place, and disarmed and 
plundered the inhabitants. 

Versailles is the seat of a bishopric, the diocese of which 
comprehends the department : trie bishop is a suffragan 
of the archbishop of Paris. 

The arrondissement of Versailles has an area of 328 
square miles, and comprehends 1 14 communes : it is sub- 
divided into ten cantons or districts, each under a justice 
of the peace: the population was, in 1831, 130,741 ; in 
1836, 133,5") 1. 

(Vaysse de Villiers, Itintraire Deseriptif de la France ; 
Dulaure, Environs <rV Paris; Malte-Brun, Geographic 
Unirerselie ; Dictionnaire Gfograpninue Universel.) 
VERSED SINE. [Trigonometry.] 
VERSION. The word Version, or Translation, is used to 
express the transferring of some written composition from 
one language into another. Like many other terms, trans- 
lation cannot be briefly defined: the notion of translation 
must be attained by a consideration of all the condition* 
of translation ; and the right understanding of its nature 
involves a part of the general theory of language. 

If two languages corresponded perfectly ; if every term 
in the one language had its equivalent in the other; and if 
the forms of speech in the two languages were also perfect, 
equivalents, the difficulty of translation would not be grent. 
It would only be necessary to discover the equivalent 
terms and the equivalent forms of speech in the two lan- 
guages, and translation would be effected by mere substi- 
tution. In this supposed case, as the terms and the forms 
of expression would be perfectly equivalent, a person who 
should read the translation would understand it exactly as 

po- 
ints 

involves the supposition of the objects of thought and the 
mode in which their relations to one another are viewed 
being the same for the people who use the two lanminges. 
Now no two languages have this perfect equivalence of 
terms and forms of speech, and therefore a perfect trans 
lation cannot be made. 

The general distribution of words into notional and rela- 
tional words is explained in the article Notion. In no 
two languages are all the notional words perfectly equi- 
valent. Such words as express many of the ordiiiiiry 
objects of sense, as sun, moon, man, woman, are perfect 
equivalents: but nil the words which exnres* objects of 
sense in one language have not their equivalents m another. 
Various nations have -various articles ot dress, various 
utensils, implements, and ornaments which are peculiar to 
them, and consequently have not their eqmva ents in 
another language. It' such terms are rendered by some 
other term in the language into which the translation is 
made, the translation will not convey the exact noiion of 
the original, though it may come near enough for many 
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a person would understand the original : for the sum 
sition of the two languages being perfect equivalei 
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In some cases the difference is immaterial, as 
may be shown by instances ; in others the difference is 
material. The Latin words ' domus ' and ' navis ' may be 
respectively rendered by the English • house' and 1 ship,' 
though Roman houses and ships differ considerably from 
English houses and ships. But if the word 4 domus ' is 
merely used to signify the general notion of a dwelling for 
man, as for example when one wishes to say that a 1 man 
was killed in a house and not in the street,* the precise 
difference between Roman houses and English is imma- 
terial, for house in such case is used in its most general 
aense. But if in the original Latin passage anything 
turned on the difference between * domus 1 and ' villa ' as 
opposed to one another, then, unless the English language 
possessed two words which should stand in the same oppo- 
sition to one another as ' domus ' and 1 villa," a translation 
could not be made simply by equivalent terms : it must 
be effected in some other way. Material objects then, for 
which there may be equivalents in two languages when 
the object is used in its most general sense, mav not have 
equivalents in the two languages when used in this special 
sense. Thus the Latin words 4 patera,' 4 urna,' 4 lanx,' are 
words which express the general notion of a thing that is 
used to contain other things ; but as they are also used to 
indicate a particular kind of containing vessel, there can 
be no translation of such terms unless we have both the 
things and the name for them. It appears then that, even 
in the case of such ordinary things as domestic utensils, a 
translator will often be at a loss to find a word equivalent 
to the original word ; and he must either find a word which 
comes the nearest to it, or he must adopt the original word. 
In the one case he will not convey an exact notion to the 
reader, and he may convey a very erroneous notion ; in 
the other he will convey none at all, unless the reader hap- 
pens to know the thing intended by the term in the original 
language. The context may often help to the right under- 
standing of a term, but that is not the matter at present 
under consideration. 

The terms which denote the political and religious insti- 
tutions or usages of a country often present still greater 
difficulty. The Roman terms 4 Aedilis,' 4 Consul, 4 Co- 
mitia,' 4 Tribus,' 4 Judex,' 4 Pontifex,' 4 Augur,' cannot be 
rendered into our language by any equivalent terms. In 
these and many similar instances it has become usual to 
adopt the original term, with the termination sometimes 
slightly altered, and the reader of such translations is sup- 
posed either to know what these terms mean or to have 
books which will explain them. This is in fact the only 
practicable mode of translating such terms, and such trans- 
lation is not liable to more objection than a book in one's 
own language which contains numerous technical terms, 
the explanation of which is not given in the book, and 
cannot be got from the context, but must be sought for in 
a dictionary or work of reference. 

If the original language has been more cultivated than 
the language into which the translation is made, the trans- 
lator will find that he is ill provided with terms equivalent 
to those of the original, roreign works on jurisprudence 
or philosophy, when translated into English, present this 
difficulty, winch can only be overcome by adopting the 
technical terms of the original language. If the trans- 
lator were to attempt to make names which should corre- 
spond to the original terms, he would not be so likely to 
succeed in getting them adopted as by transferring the 
original terms into his translation. 

That part of translation then which consists simply in 
finding equivalent notional terms is limited. It depends 
on the character of the two languages, the original and 
that of the translation, how far equivalent terms can be 
found. In all matters which characterize the usages of a 
people, it is impossible to find equivalents in two languages, 
for by the term character is here meant something which 
each has and the other has not. As to all terms which are 
the expression of universal notions, such as are in a great 
degree independent of the character of a people, those 
languages which have been cultivated to an equal degree, 
do possess terms which are sufficiently equivalent. But 
even here there is often a very great difficulty in ascer- 
taining the equivalent terms, as any one may satisfy him- 
self by attempting to translate into English such a work 
as Cicero's treatise on the Orator, or some parts of 
Tacitus. 

Perhaps it is often easier to translate from one language 



into another when the two languages hare go laui^x 
connection, than when they a.e n lated si tiipio; , 
derived languages, or as languages nhico, titte'lUs. 1 
changed terms, or where the exchange hashe^dlittii 
side ; for it often happens that words wluchtr$tn&; 
from one language into another retain nearly V* t 
form, and yet have either been adopted in a iliffertBlJ 
from the original sense, or have in course of now. 
such different meaning. It would be easy to God : 
examples of such change of meaning m words.' 
been introduced into the English either direcflj & 
Latin or through the medium of other laapja^a. 

The union of notional words into connected 
language is effected by the words of relation, nls-J) 
either appendages added to words, or se jurat* am]] i 
or both ; and it is also effected by the order of tk. i. 
Now the words of relation and the order or 
considerably in most languages, and hence angjjl] 
difficulty in translation ; for language consist* bgti 
words, no more than a ship consists of trees: k j 
of language and a ship, words and timber vtm 
but materials without form have no sigmfictMt 
everything the nature of the material is an tnH 
capacity for receiving form ; and in Ian 



sion or 




any 



■ absence of case-endings, and of s 
show the modifications of woraa, called nn 
materially influences the capacity of the 
pressing a given idea with perspicuity, breuij, 
it also materially affects the possible order 
Those languages which possess case-c-ndicfi * 
terminations in abundance can vary the onleroftiM 
in a great number of ways, so as to place pmiukd 
in those positions where "they shall be most cfMl 
language like the English, which, in its prcscntfjd 
few suffixes, is much more limited in this pe*tt,P 
German, the Greek, and the Latin. Lnngu»g« w> 
greatly in the number of small words irelauooM 
which are adapted to express the relation of nofcoad 
to one another. Some of the more delicate ui>m 
are thus expressed in one language arc absoluitf) 
of being expressed in another by 
relational words, and sometimes they 
by any combination of words. 

It will now not be difficult to ascertain iu* 
what can be effected in a translation, and what 
attempted. Some people have had a notion that* 
tion should be literal, or near to the original, ty 1 - 
meant that every word of the original JiouU- 
equivalent in the translation, or nearly so. 
objection to this, so far as it can be done eoa***** 
the proper idioms of the translator's language ; J* 
translation is not commendable because it » ''WJt 
because it is true. The idiom of the translate 
be corrupted by an imitation of the idiom of ta 
If [what is called a literal version is a sufficient 
the meaning, and if it is also expressed in » M 
the translation is good ; but its literal charactwlf 
accident. It will depend both on the character 
languages and on the character of the oriijinal 
far the version shall in its form correspond toU* 
Simple narrative is generally easily rendered 
language into another without varying muc * 
form of the original. Works which have ■»* Jjj 
artistic character present greater difficulties, »'« ^ ^ 
arc historical, critical, or poetical. Putt")' f*** ^ 
greatest difficulties, because, in addition to u *£j 
difficulty of transferring the meaning of one WP^fc 
another, there is the difficulty of reprodunrur i»J 
mical form of the original, and this is soiDHai** j 
sible. Horace succeeded in introducing '"'rj^, 
metres into the Latin language in lii*_tr»n*I«w 
tations ; but Horace was a master of his art. . j> 
language which was sufficiently near to hi* #M L^rf 
translations of Voss from the Greek and JjUJn P^-f 
the advantage of being in a j*%&&4, 
copiousness, its grammatical forro». - i: ' ^tici* 
combining words, renders such an uniier'aU'* V ^ 
in skilful hands. The English tonga** m* * 
and energy, but less flexibility than <J«? 4 ' n *L.> 
imitation of the rhythmical forms of ° ,nW 
sometimes impossible in an English u ' :>K>n ' „,.,, a ; 



this imitation the translation of poi'trv >* 1 ' 7, 
the metrical form is a part of poetry. It a ,nut 
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in a prose translation the ideas of poetry U 
of prose composition, for the essential qualities of 
wtsry are not destroyed by reducing it from it* metrical into 
prcxwic form. In this form it may still fill the mind with 
ie "images of the original, but it will not equally affect 
w passions ; for the passions are most vehemently moved 
y direct sensuous impressions, and the sensuous character 
\ poetry is Us metrical form. All attempts therefore at 
oetical translation from one language into another can 
aly be partially successful, unless the character of the 
wo languages admits of a perfect metrical imitation in 
lie translation. 

A translator should show his judgment by the choice of 
a subject as well as by his manner of handling it. He 
ill not choose what is incapable of being rendered ade- 
uately. He will not attempt to fashion his form of 
rrpresaion to that of the original by doing violence to his 
n idiom. He will neither servilely follow the division 
f sentences nor the forms of expression. He will labour 
> penetrate through the author's language to his meaning, 
an 1st will then strive to express that meaning in his own 
He must rigidly scrutinize the result of his 



i hour, to see if it conveys the same meaning as the ori- 
fnal, and neither more nor less. When this is accom- 
ithed, his translation will be sufficient, though it may 
i be perfect. It will be all that a translation often can 

a sufficient copy of the original. 
But there may be something wanting. Every writer has 
•cuhantiea which constitute his style. One writer is 
otentious, compressed, and energetic, but perhaps ob- 
ore ; another is diffuse, flowing, and redundant, but fill* 

• ear more than the mind ; a third may be perspicuous 
<d simple, but withal feeble. Now a translator who 
add so far mistake his original as to give a diffuse 
moo of a sententious writer, or to express any original 

a form which should be altogether unlike it, would 
Owfhat he had ill appreciated the writer's character, and 
is would not be the only blunder that we might expect 
it trim. A version of a prose writer which should 
lias a general character altogether unlike the original 
tHi as little merit the name of a translation as a dull 
■trersion of the Iliad would deserve the name. To 
ft true medium between a close imitation of the style 

the original and a wide departure from it, belongs* to 

* department 0 f the business of translation in which 
it n concerned. It is something wherein precise rules 
'$ nrvcr be laid down, and vet the best critics will not 
•jrree in their judgment. It is a gross error which we 
its some attempts to translate Tacitus, to reproduce the 

with all its obscurity and brevity : it is a grosser 
to weaken his sententious energy by a profusion of 
ny of which, being impertinent and idle, only 
t stronger contrast with those of the original, which 
been selected and arranged with studious care. 

rtrait -painting, translation has only one rule, and 
a rule which shows us how to act, but only pre- 
Make your copy like the original ; 
it. Many copies may be made, and 
be pronounced to be likenesses. Compare the 
with one another, and you will find one which 
be more like than the rest. Ask the master how he 
ssd« it he will say that he copied the original ; but how 
e did it you cannot understand, nor can he say. 
VERSTEGAN, RICHARD, was the grandson of Theo- 
Rowland Verstegan, the descendant of a family of 
ent respectability in Guelderland, who came over to 
country a young man towards the end of the reign of 
VII., and, dying «x>n after he had married an 
left a child not more than nine months 
whom hia mother, when he grew up. bound apprentice 
f <* cooper. Verstegan the cooper, who, when he he- 
me his own master, carried on his trade in the parish 
I8t. Catherine, London, appears to have been in good 
fcftumstances : Richard was his son, and after having 
En instructed in the classics at school, was sent by him 
I the University of Oxford, where he soon came to dis- 
mgiush himself, especially by his proficiency in Saxon 
itenuure and the knowledge of the national antiquities, 
tudien then much in vogue. He left the University how- 
ler wit hout taking a degree, objecting, it seems, to the 
•aths; and soon after, openly declaring himself a Roman 
Jathohc, he left England and took up his residence at 
\r.:»erp. Here he published his first work, a thin quarto, 
P. C, No. 1651. 



I now of great rarity, entitled ' Theatrum Crudelitatum 
Hareticomm nostri Temporis.' It is a violent attack 
upon Queen Elizabeth and her government, especially in 
reference to the executions of Jesuits and other Popish 
recusants ; but it is chiefly curious for a number of copper- 
plate engravings it contains, representing the hanging, 
beheading, and quartering of these martyrs, as they are 
styled, after drawings made by the author. This appears 
to have been before 1583. although the only edition of 
the book that is now known is dated 1592; for in 1585 
Verstegan is stated to have gone to Paris, and to have 
been there thrown into prison hy order of the king, Henry 
III., on the English ambassador's representation of the 
abusive nature of the work. However, he was not long 
detained in custody ; and upon his release he returned to 
Antwerp, where he set up as a printer, and is said lc 
have prospered in that business, and soon acquired the 
means of living in good style. In 1G05 appeared at 
Antwerp the first edition, in small quarto, of his best- 
known work entitled, * A Restitution of Decayed Intelli- 
gence concerning the most noble and renowned English 
Nation.' This performance, which is adorned, like hi* 
other book, with engravings from drawings by the author, 
and which was reprinted at London in 4to. in 1G34, and in 
8vo. in 1G53 and 1674, contains a few curious facts and 
remarks ; but it had been nearly superseded before it came 
from the press by Camden's ' Britannia,' the first edition of 
which appeared the preceding year. It is now considered 
as of hardly any authority. Verstegan is also supposed 
to be the author of 4 Odes in imitation of the Seven Peni- 
tential Psalms,' professing to be by R. V., and some other 
tracts in English with the same initials, pnnted abroad in 
the first years of the seventeenth century, of which a list 
is given in Wood's • Athenw Oxonienses.' He married 
some years before his death, which is believed to have 
taken place about 1635. Sir Egcrton Brydges has given 
a short account of the rare volume of ' Odes,' attributed 
to Verstegan in his ' Centura Literaria,' ii. 95-97 'Jst 
edition.) 

VK'RTEBRA. [Skeleton.] 

VERTKBRALI'NA. [Foraminiebra, vol. x., p. 34« ] 

VERTEBRATA, the principal grand division of the 
animal kingdom, consisting of the Vertebrate Animals or 
those which have a true backbone. This division in- 
cludes Man and the animals which most resemble' him. 

In the I'ertebraU the brain and principal trunk or 
chord of the nervous system is enclosed in a bony or 
gristly case composed of the skull and the vertebne. To 
the sides of this central column are attached (when 
present*) the ribs and bones of the limbs. [Skeleton.] 
This bony framework forms the support of the muscles, by 
which the machinery is put in action ; and the viscera are 
enclosed in the head, the chest, and the trunk. 

The animals of this division have all red blood ; a mus- 
cular heart ; a mouth with two jaws, one placed above or 
in front of the other ; and generally distinct organs of the 
senses of sight.t smell,J hearing, and taste, placed in the 
cavities Of the face. They have never more than four 
limbs ; the sexes are always separate ; and there is always 
a very similar distribution of the medullary masses and 
the principal branches of the nervous system. 

Cuvier, from whom, chiefly, this definition is taken, 
remarks, that in examining more closely each of the parts 
of this grand series of animals, one always finds some 
analogy, even in the species most distant from each other, 
and may follow out the degradations of the same plan, 
from Man to the lowest of the Fishes. 

The following arc the classes of the Vertebrnta : — 
Mammalia; Aves [Birds] ; Repttlt'a [Reptiles] ; Pitcem 
[Fish]. 

VERTEX, a name given to any remarkable or principal 
point, particularly when that point is considered as the 
top or summit of a figure. Thus we have the three ver- 
tices of a triangle, the vertex of a cone or pyramid, &c. 

VERTICAL. The zenith being considered as a vertex, 
which in fact it is, when the word vertex means summit, a 
vertical plane is one which passes through the line drawn 
from the spectator to his zenith ; a vertical plane therefore 
merely means one which is perpendicular to the horizon, 
and a vertical line has the 
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VERTICILLUS, in Botany, a term applied to the ar- 
rangement of flowers and leaves around the axis. When- 
ever leaves are seated on the same plane on the axis of the 
plant, and on different sides of the axis, they are said to 
be opposite : but if several leaves are seated on the same 
plane in a stellate manner, they form a vertieillus. When- 
ever there are more than two leaves and two flowers ar- 
ranged on the same plane, they are called verticillate. In 
nianv Lamiaeeous plants the flowers are arranged on the 
same plane on opposite sides of the axis, several flowers 
existing opposite each other on the same side : this is 
sometimes called a spurious whorl, vcrlicilius spurius. Iu 
many plants the flowers are only developed on one side 
of the stem, as in Teucrium Chamrcdrys, Hysiopus offici- 
nalis, and some species of Rumrx; and in these cases the 
flowers are said to form a half-whorl, terticiUus dimtdt- 
atus. According to the theory of the normal spiral ar- 
rangement of the pads of plants, the regular vertieillus 
results from the suppression of intertiodes on all sides 
of the axis ; the spurious vertieillus, from the suppression 
of intemodes on t wo sides only ; whilst the dimidiate is the 
result of suppression on one side only. 

VERTI'GO, or Giddiness, is a peculiar sensation de- 
pending probably on some disturbance of the circulation 
in the brain. It need not be described, for whoever has 
not felt it may do so at once by turning round a few times 
rapidly. The nature of the change produced in the brain 
by the numerous causes of giddiness is altogether un- 
known ; probably the sensation may be the result of seve- 
ral different conditions, for it ensues alike when the 
pressure of the blood upon the brain is diminished by 
bleeding, and when it is increased in plethora, or what is 
called determination of blood to the head : it is a sign too 
as well of deficiency of food as of repletion ; and of the 
various continued movements by which the steady flow of 
blood through the brain may be disturbed, though the ro- 
tatory motion is the most general cause of giddiness, yet 
the movement of the head backwards and forwards or from 
side to side will produce it as effectually, and the vertical 
movement, such as is endured in the pitching of a ship, 
more certainly still. At present therefore it must be con- 
cluded that whatever disturbs the movement or the pres- 
sure of the blood within the brain may produce giddiness ; 
and that in some cases it occurs without any cause of this 
kind, as a sympathetic or purely subjective sensation, de- 
pendent on the state of the substance of the brain itself. 

As a sign of disease vertigo by itself indicates very little. 
No judgment can be formed from it except by taking it in 
connection with the other characters of the affection of 
which it is a part, and these will generally be sufficiently 
indicative. Its most common cause is some disturbance of 
the digestive organs, and it may be safely treated in that 
view, except in those who are prone to apoplexy or other 
cerebral disease, in whom it must be always regarded witli 
fear. 

VERTI'GO, Mullets name for a genus of the Colimacea 
of Lamarck. 

Germric Character.— Shell cylindrically fusiform, sinis- 
tral, hyaline ; the aperture margined, sinuous, and denti- 
culate on the inner edge ; the peristome somewhat 
reflected. 

This terrestrial genus is minute, and bears some resem- 
blance to Pupa ; but the shells are sinistral, or left-handed, 
to use the collector's term, and of a glassy transparency. 
[Heucick.] 




Vertigo pusUta. (Great Brita.u.) 

VERTOT, RENE' AL BERT DE, was the second son of 
a poor Norman gentleman, who claimed kindred with every 
family of distinction in liis province. Ren6 was born on 
the 25th of November, 165i>. He studied in the Jesuits' 
College at Rouen. He was characterised from childhood 
by an earnest spirit of piety. Towards the close of the 
second year of his collegiate studies he disappeared, and 
although an active search was immediately instituted, it 
was not till after the lapse of six months that he was dis- 
covered in the Capuchin convent at Argentan. All efforts 
to divert him from his intention of joining that order were 
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fruitless : he took the vows, and adopted the coned * 
name of Brother Zachary. The rigour of the order under- 
mined a constitution naturally delicate ; he at* obbg« 
to visit Ids family for the restoration of his health. T* 
opinions of medical men and of the doctors -oi the Sj- 
bonne persuaded him, with some difficulty, to join | « 
ascetic order ; and the pope's dispensation h&vmr, Wa 
obtained, he entered in his twenty-second year the ft- 
monstrant Abbey at Valsery. 

The abbe- Colbert was at this time general of the Puis* 
stratensian order. Hearing a favourable account c t* 
talents and acquirements of young Vcrtot, he appoiairJ a 
his secretary. Soon after he presented him with the parr 
of Joyeueral. By the canon law, any regular pntttwiisg 
obtained a licence to quit one order and join ucti* w 
declared incapable of holding any charge or drr- j &» 
new fraternity. The order opposed the promotion 
on this ground. The appointment was confirmed bji;«« 
bull: still the monks were refractory. A rojals^KiSa 
was obtained to corroborate the decree of the ppaM 
at this stage of the business Vertot withdrew h* da 
Probably he anticipated little comfort in aoab><«ie 
the inmates had so stoutly opposed his admass, ft 
applied for the cure of Croissy-la-Carenne, nariir. 
the presentation to which belonged to the «ar; » 
retiring to it, devoted himself to the disckps* 
spiritual duties and literary pursuits. 

Hitherto Vertot's name had been unknown KrMie 
circle of his private friends and liis ecclesiastical »s» 
At the instigation, it is said, of Fontenelle, ft. rVra.« 
other friends, he undertook historical cornporitufe » 
first publication was his 1 Histoire de la OoajintJ* 
Portugal,' which was published in 1689. Therms* 
lution in England rendered the title attractive; ths*J 
became fashionable— and judges, such as Jiton! \ 
Sevigne and Pere Bouhours, expressed highly fare* 
opinions of the work. Vertot might have becow f 
in the circles of Paris; but although in the m 
vicinity of the city, he stood aloof. His chief d""* 1 
to return to his native province. With this li 
asked and obtained a cure in the Pays de Cam. 
long after he was transferred to a richer livingnesrf 
which, not being dependent on his order, in a p 
measure released him from their control. 

Increase of wealth seemed but to increase his » 
Seven years after the publication of his first work w 
to the world his « Histoire des Revolutions de w 
This work has more of personal adventure sxd ■ 
than the former, and its success was prop* 
greater. Five editions followed each other m npJJ 
cession. The work was translated into several mf 
The Swedish envoy at the court of Fram e was r 
to engage Vertot to compose a general history «' 
an overture which led to nothing. 

In 1701 the king re-organised the Academy ot 
tions and Belles-Lett res. Vertot was nominatiKJJ 
micien Aasoeie. The appointment was < ' ni ^Jj 
He could not afford to relinquish his cure 
Paris, and by the new regulations the Acadeww ^ 
required to be resident. The strict rule was refit 
favour, and he did not take his seat in the Ac» ■ 
1703, when he had been long enough a ™* 6n J lV t 
man to entitle him to a retiring pension. H» ^ d 
Paris was the close of a retired lire, which m '->* 
been marked bv stormv passages. The x " tt ... 
acquaintances said, 'Here end the revolution* oi u> 
de Vrrtot' . D-fcil ^ 

In 1705 he was appointed Acadermcicn 
From this date his contributions to the Annals ana. 
of the Academy are frequent. Tbey turn "j"^ 
historical topic*. A discussion in which 110 
in the Academy led to his next publication, ft* h 
of the antient independence of ,he " P[°S<*i S 
Bretons appeared to Vertot, as salaried aciw a, 
the light of a rebellion against the royal w^ ^j 
undertook to disprove their claims, vj^j,^ ibeo n 
swelled to such a bulk, that in 1710 b« Vf w ^ ^ :« 
to volume, entitled • Trait* de l» *% !lS ^- 



a sepnrntc 



Breta-ne.' The continuance of the controvert ^ ^ 
extended this es-say into his ' Histoire eowpW" 



basement des Bretons dans les Gaiiles.' ^ _ 

These occupations did not divert 
favourite topic-the revolutions of the Roman *r 
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Jus work is t •> tc*o?. cf ■ p v i' ?«c»phical and eriHnl ex- 
ninifion ctf the Rcr^an anth:r.~le^ Its cent is simp'y 
k-»l—*h^e'.. iaj>:<it!^n»mt:ve .-■friavr. sts 
i^rifor ZTViUd - th* ci the cla«*:..-a! a 

ia» Vet:.** lav n . :i : he was a.- - t.- J »o 
: aA fragm -»*•* • • ? *■* he ai.ar . ;<!. a* :h» n:<*' r- ,*f # >.« 
i. iJt:n}. »u fcr.cn": T3 tw«! hvo t,a.^« ii'hUown 



atria*. Tt-» L>*-!J. V-;. h .--;ei-e.! := I71* 1 . w.'JatEl 
»o:v favourab'y :• cci. :.! titin !t* r.;t . . is^r*. 
The repjta*: "-. of V c rtot i.Juced the Order of Ma* ( a • > 
i\»te hita to Ucrrne ir« hi»\~.an. He cwe^'i, 1 »:'h the 
; qi;erf. ar.i pu: hsh. d. ir. 173t>, h» * H:»'o:re d-.s I'hev*- 
Jvi". -r Jeru>u\:a. a: ;ie!«d ; :is 



*.> Ho*r:i.: 

■4 ChtViJ.eXS 
UlliS Vert, 
lis vera, ar.d 
xpV>; j oi the 
zes a: R^me. 
f finish I , 
aEsilcly ia.L t 
eves* to aulhi 
ug hi Lav e 



de Rhv/des, rt acjiurd'hui !es Cr.cvaM„:> de 
t * 14 advanced is y ears when !.c undertook 
he did not svmpith:*- with the hero* ar.d 
middle age* a» w-.th those of the c!as«:c 
T. e • HL»tory of M*!u* is ir.f.rior «n point 
icV.iresxr.ie ecergy to his earlier writing*, but 
l*!*_ahM on account of its or.gir.ah'v . EBa 
ntic i?ifc»-ma?i.-.n rendered it valual'.e, ar.d 
UMtoi greater extent had he possessed 
the spirit of aa hutoniB and lc*s thai N a mere 
oral, r. 

Besides the «i rk* already mentioned and hi* contribu- 
>r» to the Qcm u*s of the Academy, t -vo works by Vcrtot 
ive been published: the first, an account of the nego- 
itionsof the brothers De Noi-lie*. in 17">u-o7. in England, 
i.a piled from documents placed in hi* band by the iamily. 
he author of the notice cf VerteH. in the • Biographic 
nivttvJe' »p*aks of tins work as unpublished: this is a 
larigi oversight in an others i*e able article; the book 
as deported in the archives of the Xoaiiles family, and 
ibltthed. after the author's death, in four volumes. 12u.o., 
Leiden, in 1763. Two tracts, one on the • Origin oi the 
|paJ Sovereignly," Uie < ifaer on the * Election of Bishops 
■ A boot*," * vrc pubii^iied twenty years after his dratu. 
bar authenticity has never been «iacstioned. They 
jgn: to imt betn ompiicd at the itqtteit of a minister, 
t-he wcxasioa of aOOM <joarrel with the court of Rome. 
Ytrtot died ia the Pakus Royal on the 15th of June, 
AS. His works are more valued far their style — lor a 
ttain power of dramatic portraiture — titan for any other 
cc iiiinendatiuo. with the tsfieption of the 'History of 
alia' and the ' Account of the Negotiations of the two 
I Xoailie*." which contain materia!* for history not to be 



U&d ehfw ht 



tic e\ce>sive e:itiiu>'.r.*ai >. t 



youtn 



a teinpcieil habitual 
The contro\trsv re- 



^r^i'! to ha\ e sobered down mto 
My. He was a zca ous royalist, 
ectuig tiie ancient history of U:t-tj_rne was earned on by 
pi lews as an antiiiuanan than a political di»cu»ion. He 
Kt to far in hn seal as to denounce Freret to the 
iitmnteut for some opinions expressed in that author's 
Brigine cIl-* Francais.' In his private conduct Vert at was 
itproachable : the only trace of passion in his life was 

* ardent piatomc attachment lie conceived lor Made- 
ciseile de Launay better known as Madame de Stael; in 
s sixtieth year. There was a vein of eHemiuacy both in 

• intellect and character of Vertot ; yet it is ynpo«ttbl« 
.* So respect him. 

VERTUE. GEORGE : this celebrated End^h enirruver 
ad artiquary was born in London in l(i84, of pan nts 
ore h.,n«t thtn opulent : >et • II vanity had entered into 
s composition,' says Wal pole, 'he nneht have boasted 
e anthjuity of his race. Two of his name were era- 
oyed by Henry VIII. in the Board of Works: but I for- 
:t— a lamilv is not ancient if none of the blood were 
me the rank of ingenious men two hundred years ago." 
I a.bout the age of thirteen Vertue was placed with a 
ccchman. who was the principal engraver of arms in 
ondoa at that time ; but, being of extravagant habits, he 
wke," and returned to his own country three or four 
;ar> after Vertue was bound to htm. Vertue, in his 
emoir, has concealed his name; Walpole questions 
helher Seal iger would have been so tender. After this 
t spent two years at home, which he devoted to the 
mAy of drawing : he then engaged himself for tliree 
ears with the engraver Michael Vanderu-ucht, which 
>rrn he protracted to seven: and in 17**J hfl set up 
-r himself. He was introduced to Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
i acquaintance which prowd of great service to him 
■Artly afterwards, upon the death of his father, when 
It Mipport of uis mother and brothers and >i.*iers de- 



' vofred entirely upon him. Th? patronage of Sir Godfrey 

pnxnred him* much employment, ar.d "in a very theft 
t:zie l^s ow-n mmt procured him much more. Lord 
Somers comrnissic-.ed htm to engrave a portrait of arch- 
b:*r: jp "n'.!crs*>r.. and this print, frr whi** he w« richly 
rwar-ied, »i» the four.dat:>n of his future ibrtur.e. Waf. 
pc!e say* RXhinf h<e this piint had appeared for sea: c 
years, ar.J Vertue stood without a compyt.tor in any coun- 
try. Edt'.:r.ck of Fracce, W:^te of E:.3.iid, a^d Vaa 
Gun>t of Ho.!and, were dead. 

In h;* 'oure hours WrV:e practised drawing ar.d music, 
and studied French ar.d Ita i^n, and later he acquired ai>o 
Du'ch. In 1711 an Academy of Pairing was instituted m 
London, of which &r Godfrey Kccilel was pla.^d *t the 
head, a::d vertue was or.e of its £r>t uicmU .a : he drew 
a kittle ia water-co'.curs, ar.d paint* i a few pcrtratU, but 
his praducUoBJ in tr.is style cotui>ted cluefly of ixaics of 
old or h.'.e resting works which he intended t'o e^,;Tave. 

During the reign of Anne, Vertue was chiefly employed 
ov«f portraits after Kneller, Dali!, Ruci^Lrdson, Je:va»c. 
Gibson, and others ; and at the sccewKoa of George L he- 
engraved a large head of the king aiur fxneucr. ot* which 
several thousands were sold, ar.d which brought him a 
great increase of buaineaa, thoLgh hy no means a very ex- 
cellent performance. He commenced early in this reiga 
to, make bid researches for his ' History of the Art* in 
Er.g.arxl.' In this uadtffU&Lig he found two laluable 
patn>ns in Robert Har'.ey, second earl of Oxford, and 
Heneage Fmeh. cail of Wincbclaea: the latter, who 
was presideut of the Society of Antiquaries in 1717. 
appointed Vertue. who was a un.ubcr, to be its en- 
graver; and he executed nearly nil Uie prints which were 
published by that society during the remainder of his hie. 
Lord Coieiaii.e was lUso'ctie of lus palrous: and N'ertne 
made many joumeys iu various paits of England, in lur- 
therance of his researches, in company with these no- 
blemen, by whom his expenses were paid. Many other 
noblemen also encouraged him in a less degree. In 1728 
he was invited by the duke of Dorset to Knowle, where he 
copied several portrai sei the poets, of which he published 
a set of twelve in 17J0, namely. Gower, Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakspcre. Ben Jonson, Beaumont, FleUher, Miit on, But- 
ler. C o a iey, Walh r, and Dnden. It is one of his best 
works, and was the first collection of illustrious heads pub- 
lished in Engla.id. His ncxtwcri».of this oias» was ten 
plates of the heads of Charles L ai.d Ui« ioyal sutivrers in 
liis cause, with their characters subjoiiKd iroin Car. ..dou. 
These Were followed by his portraits of the kings of Eug- 

i land. &c., for the transiatiou of Rapin s • History of Eng- 
land, published in numbt rs, iu folio, of which, says Vertue. 
thousands were sold every week • j robabiy without ttie 

'prints. Over these work, he was occupied three years, 
ID 1734 he renewed his journeys about 1 aglaiid : he made 
a tour with Ih>ger Gale the. antiquary ; one in 1737 with 
Loul Oxtotd ; another with the miuic nobleman iu 17^ ; 
and iu 173U oi.c in the east of E:. gland with Loul Cole- 



In 1737 he was employed by the KuapSons, the pub- 
lishers of the translation of Raj in, to engiave some of 
their scries of illustrious heads, the greater part of which 
were engraved by Iloubraken. The portraits of Hou- 
braken arc very superior to those by Vertue; >et, say. 
Walpole. lus by no means deserved to be condemned, as 
thev were, and himself set aside. Vertue s fault was his 
scrupulous veracity, which could not digest imaginary- 
portraits, as arc some of those engraved by Houbraken, 
who, living in Holland, engraved whatever was sent to 
him. The heads of drr, earl of Somerset, and secretary 
Thurloe. by Houbraken, are not ouly not genuiue, but do 
not in the least resemble the persons they arc meant to 
represent, says Walpole. • Vertue was incommode ; he 
loved truth." 

In 1740 he published proposals for the commencement 
of a series of historic prints, of which he published only 
two numbers, containing each four prints with txplana- 

! tions. In the first number there is a print of Queen 
Elizabeth's proce^ion to llunsdon House ; the original 

| picture, of v Inch Veitue made an exact copy, IB water- 
ed ours, for Lord Oxlord. whj. in Walpole "s time, at S.ier- 

' home Castle, Dorsetshire. In 1741 he hst his patron the 

1 earl ol Oxford, which so depressed lum. that' for two year*,' 
says Walpole, 'there is an hiatus tn his story." In 1743 
however he waa a iittU revived by the notice of the duke 
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of Norfolk, fur whom he engmvcd the large plate of the 
earl of Arundel and his family, and performed olhur ser- 
vices. But in 1749 he found a more valuable natron in 
the then prince of Wales, whose taste coincided with his 
own, and whose patronage was all he could desire ; ' He 
saw his fate,' says Walpole, 4 linked with the revival of the 
arts he loved ; he was useful to a prince who trod in the 
steps of the accomplished Charles — but a silent and unex- 
pected foe drew a veil over this scene of comfort.' The 
prince died in March, 1751 : Vertue, after speaking of his 
character and accomplishments, alludes to lus death in the 
following words — ' Hut alas, Mors ultima linea rerum ! O 
God, thy will be done ! Unhappy day, Wednesday, March 
th, 1751!' 



•Vertue lost his friends,' aays the same writer, 1 but his 
pietv, mildness, and ingenuity never forsook him.' He 
worked almost to the last, anxious to leave a competent 
support to his wife, with whom he had lived many years 
in happiness. He died July 24th, 1756, and was survived 
by his wife nearly twenty years: he was buried in the 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey. His collection of books, 
prints, and drawings as sold by auction in 1757 : Wal- 
pole purchased several of his drawings. 

Vertue was a strict Roman Catholic ; yet he has pre- 
served more monuments of the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
than of any other, but that of Charles I. was his favourite 
period. Walpole describes him as * simple, modest, and 
scrupulous— so scrupulous that it gave a peculiar slowness 
to his delivery ; he never uttered his opinion hastily, nor 
lustily assented to that of others. Ambitious to distin- 
guish himself, he took but one method, application. Ac- 
quainted with all the arts practised by his profession to 
usher their productions to the public, he made use of 
none.' 

Walpole's well-known work, entitled « Anecdotes of 
Painting in England,' was written entirely from manu- 
scripts which he bought of Vertue's widow, although he 
recurred to the original sources when Vertue drew his in- 
formation from books. Vertue commenced his compila- 
tions in 1713, and they amounted in the whole to nearly 
forty volumes large and small. He visited and made 
catalogues of every collection, attended sales, copied all 
papers he found relative to the arts, searched registers, 
examined all English authors, and translated many of 
other countries which related to his subject. And Wal- 
pole observes in his preface : — ' One satisfaction the reader 
will have, in the integrity of Mr. Vertue ; it exceeded his 
industry, which is saying much. No man living, so bigoted 
to a vocation, was ever so incapable of falsehood. He did 
not deal even in hypothesis, scarce in conjecture.' 

The prints of \ ertue are very numerous : Walpole has 
given a complete list of them in his ' Catalogue of En- 
gravers.' He has divided them into eighteen classes, 
as follows : royal portraits ; noblemen ; ladies ; bishops 
and archbishops, of whom he engraved thirty-eight ; cler- 
gymen ; chancellors, judges, and lawyers ; ministers and 
gentlemen ; physicians, &c. ; founders, benefactors, &c. ; 
antiquaries, authors, and mathematicians ; poets and mu- 
sicians ; foreigners ; historic prints, and prints with two or 
more portraits ; tombs ; plans, views, churches, buildings, 
&c. ; coins, medals, busts, seals, charters, gems, and shells ; 
frontispieces, head- and tail-pieces ; and, lastly, miscel- 
laneous pieces ; besides many plates for the Society of 
Antiquaries, and a series of Oxford almanacs. 

(Walpole, A Catalogue of Engravers uho have been 
born or resided in England, &c., constituting a fifth 
volume to the Anecdotes of Painting, &c.) 

VERUS, LU'CIUS, a Roman emperor who reigned as 
the colleague of Marcus Aureliu*, Irom a.d. 161 to 169. 
He was born at Rome, and was a son of Aelius Verus, who 
had been adopted by the emperor Hadrian and raised to 
the rank of Cvsar. After the death of Aelius Verus, in 
a.d. 138, Hadrian adopted T. Aurelius (Antoninus Pius), 
on condition that he should adopt Marcus Verus (Marcus 
Aurelius), the son of Annia Faustina, and Lucius Verus, 
the son of Aelius Verus. After the death of Antoninus 
Pius, in a.d. 161, Marcus Aurelius, who succeeded him, 
and was of a weakly constitution, voluntarily shared his 
imperial dignity with his adoptive brother L. Verus, who 
was then about 32 years old, and whose complete name is 
Lucius Ceinnus Aelius Commodus Verus Antoninus. Up 
to this time L. Verus had lived as a prince in a private 
station, with the title of * August! films ' and without 



either the honours or burdens of government H< had 
been educated by the most distinguished grammam.-!* x. •; 
philosophers of the time, but he had no taste for u 
tcllectual occupations. So long as he remained it Rco 
and was under the direct influence of M. AoreW .,, 
vicious character did not fully disclose itself. Soon a.V 
his accession the Parthians had cut to piece* a i 
legion stationed in Cappadocia, with its leader ScniU : 
L. Verus took the field against them, in a.d. lt& 
instead of conducting the war in person, he left n v. u 
generals, who gained brilliant victories, while the re;*:; 
revelled in the luxuries and debaucheries with uhi-.i i- 
became familiar in the towns of Asia, esperalii a 
Antioch. In a.d. 164 he went to Ephcsus, where I* aj - 
brated his marriage with Lucilla, the daughter 4 a 
adoptive father, or, according to others, of his adnpiq 
brother. After the close of the war he returned to iU» 
accompanied by hosts of actors, frcedmen. awl othsr « 
persons who ministered to his vulgar pleasure*, oi a 
a.d. 166 he and Marcus Aurelius solemnized a bias* 
over the Parthians. Soon after this Rome was msdvi 
fearful pestilence, and at the same time the Marcueac 
and Quadi invaded the empire from the north. Bctr* 
emperors at the head of their armies marched to Asia 
Verus again took scarcely any part in the war, butsid 
gave himself up to his pleasures. At last when tern 
had ceased, the two emperors returned to Rome. Otte 
way thither L. Verus was seized by a fit of apojk.ti 
Altinum in the neighbourhood of Venice, wbmfcbi 
a.d. 169, in the forty-second year of his age. 

A long catalogue of his vices is given by Juk' lip. 
tolinus in his ' Life of Verus.* Indeed Venn wa» *•* 
the most contemptible persons that have disgraced *d 
power. The only thing that can be said in tut jw»* | 
that he did not oppose his adoptive brother in h§ 
ministration, and that he did not, like most efraiur* 
and licentious rulers, aggravate his vices by sit 
cruelty. The good understanding between bin aw 
noble Marcus Aurelius is almost unaccountsbk; fca 
appears to have been considerably diminished a"" : '•» 
Parthian war. There is a marble bust of Lucius Vrcue, 
the Townley Gallery of the British Museum. [Aeu*»| 
Marcus.] 

VERVAIN. [Verbena.] 

VERVIERS, a very thriving mamifadttrinjr to*>'i 
the province of Liege, in the kingdom of Belpam. i»«' 
50° 38' N. lat. and 5° By E. long., on the small r.* 
Vesdre or Wetze. It is well-built and pleasantly 
partly in a deep valley, partly on the declivity of » FM 
tain. It is surrounded by mountains on every side. tt*J 
are 12,000 inhabitants, or, if we include the pop«liii*«| 
Hodimont, Prancomont, and Ensival, which are 
blended with the town, not less than 20,000. 1fcu* 
is indebted for its prosperity to the very important rat 
facture of fine woollen cloth and kerseymere, 
said to employ 40,000 workmen in the town set <** 
nourhood. They are exported to the north of w** 
Germany, Italy, and Turkey. Formerly large H"?* 
were consumed in Holland. The Belgian array***' 
in the manufactures of Verviers. The water *■ 
Vesdre, on the banks of which the manufactories 
ated, is said to possess properties which render jlJJ* 
arly fit for dyeing. There are also manufactones m *'" 
cards, oil of vitriol, aquafortis, and soap. There a ,n " 
change, a chamber of commerce, and a tribunal tf «• 
merce. . n. it, i 

(Brockhaus, Conversation* Lexicon ; Murray'* /tf'"f 
of Northern Germany ; Hasael's Handbuch; Sera. 
con ; Cannabich, Lehrbttch). 

VESA'LIUS, ANDREAS, the jrrealwt v***^ 
the sixteenth century, was born at Brusseli in 
father, Andreas Vesahus the elder, was apotJietfrf % 
emperor Maximilian ; and his uncle Evera'd* 
physician, and the author of some commentart* ^ 
works of Rhazes. He received from an early ^"^J 
sical and philosophical education at Louvain, a*^ ^ 
a degree ol knowledge in physics which wai • nu **\ , 
with the best educated of the time. rVran 
proceeded, to study medicine, to Montpeliwr, ' ^ 
to Paris, where he had for instructors Gunthera*»P ^ 
nach, Sylvius, and Fernelius. In 1526. ^. Uu ^; v : 
ready by extraordinary zeal in the pursuit t»l "* ^ ti . 
exposing himself even to great " 
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isxing of bodies for direction, Gunth ems made him his 
tief assistant ; and in the same year he discovered the 
» SC"». of the spermatic blood-vessels. After a long resi- 
*xj-<w in Paris, he returned to Lou vain, where he was soon 
i> ointed to teach anatomy: but in 1535, in order that he 
itzrjit obtain better opportunities for learning it himself, 
: joined the army of the emperor of Germany, who was 
til at war with France. In 1538 he was at Bologna, 
ul in 1339 at Pavia, where in the following year he was 
> pointed professor of anatomy, having not long before 
iblished his celebrated ' Epistola docena venam axillaretn 
■ xtri cubiti in dolore lateral! secandam,' Basle, 1539, Ho., 
which he gave an improved though imperfect anatomy 
" the vena axygos, and maintained that blood should af- 
*ys be drawn from the right arm, because of the near 
jnnection between its vessels and that vein. Vesalius 
trained professor at Pavia for nearly four years ; in 1543 
e held the same office at Bologna ; and not long after- 
ards he was appointed professor of anatomy, with an an- 
usd stipend of 800 crowns, at Pisa. His Knowledge at 
us time is said to have been so unusual, that the best 
ostomists of the day left hit demonstrations silenced, 
chad in 1539 published some anatomical plates ; and for 
• four succeeding years he gave a great portion of his 
ue to the preparation of a complete work of the same 
ad, employing as his assistants some of the most skilful 
ti*ts of the day. Moehsen says that Titian was among 
o>e whom he employed, but this is not certain ; for the 
Jw of that great artist is not mentioned in Vesalius's 
orks, and yet is not likely to have been willingly sup- 
resssd. In 1542 a part of the work was published, with 
■e title ' Suorum hbromm de Corporis Humani fabrica 
pi Tome,' Basle, folio ; and in 1543 the whole appeared, 
called ' De Corporis Humani Fabrica Libri Septem,' 
1543. folio. Another and somewhat enlarged edi- 
Ni was published by Vesalius at Basle, 1555, folio ; and, 
ter his death, numerous editions appeared at various 
nes and places. Haller calls it 'an immortal work, by 
aich all that had been written before were almost super- 
dfj.' Sense speaks of it as the discovery of a new 
arid ; and probably nothing has been written, either he- 
re or since, which has had so great an influence on the 
ogress of anatomy. The boldness with which Vesalius 
tacked the accepted and long-reverenced opinions and 
stements of Galen and the other antient writers; the 
•xpleteness of the evidence with which he supported his 
«n descriptions and arguments; the number of dis- 
•venea of structures which he announced, and the more 
carats accounts which he gave of nearly all that had be- 
te been known ; the extent of the work, and the number 
si unusual excellence of the plates, were enough to 
ark the commencement of a new asm in the science of 
cdicine. 

Jut instead of the honour which Vesalius has received, 
id while anatomy is studied will never fail to receive 
•m his successors, his contemporaries, or at least the 
est distinguished of them, heaped on him the most vi ru- 
st reproaches; for the authority of Galen in the schools 
as at that time supreme, and to question it was to destroy 
m credit of all the learning to which the teachers pre- 
nuled. Sylvius said that Vesalius ought henceforth to be 
L-ailed • Vesanua,' and declared perpetual hostility against 
Wm. Piccolomini more craftily maintained that all the 
rath Vesahns had written was taken from the Galen and 
•*.i.p«.rrat*8 whom he calumniated ; and Driander, Putseus, 
Eotachius, and Fallopius, though with less virulence, each 
n his wav assailed him. Their attacks appear to have 
reatly irritated Vesalius, who seems to have been dis- 
**ed to resist the authority of the antients, not less by his 
ercjiwr than by his conviction that they had often bee'n in 
•nor. In 1546 he wrote * De radicis China* usu Epistola,' 
Ba»le, 1546, folio, a work in which he attacked Galen with 
T.ueh more virulence than before, but which he rendered 
•f r/eat interest by proving, by numerous examples, that 
'lien's descriptions must have been drawn from the dis- 
•*ction»of monkeys and other animals, and very often from 
tbr works of his predecessors without any dissections at all. 

In spite of the opposition of his contemporaries, the 
■Hue of Vesalius, both for skill in practice and for learn- 
in the science of medicine, greatly increased after the 
publication of these works; and anatomy scon suffered 
w Ueh more from the honour than from the abuse 
1T l\ich was lavished upon him. About 1544 the emperor 



diaries V. appointed him his chief physician : and he was 
gradually obliged to be so constant in his attendance on 
the court of that prince, and afterwards of Philip II. of 
•Spain, that anatomy was entirely neglected, except in the 
occasional opportunities which were afforded by the exa- 
mination of the bodies of those who died of strange diseases. 
In 1561, when he wrote his ' Anatomicarum Gabrielis Fal- 
lopii Observationum Examen,' which was published at 
Venice in 1564, he was at Madrid, where, he says, he could 
not even procure a skull to examine in order to settle 
some point on which he was in doubt ; and both this work 
and the ' Examen Apologias Fr. Putasi pro Galena,' which 
was published, under a feigned name, at the same time 
and place, prove, Haller says, that since he left Pisa, in 
1544, he had added scarcely auything to his anatomical 
knowledge. His knowledge of practical medicine and 
surgery however appears to have greatly increased; and 
many wonderful stones are recorded of the skill with which 
he treated those about the court. 

In 1563, or the beginning of 1564, Vesalius suddenly 
left Madrid and the court, and went on a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. The circumstances which led to this strange 
step are very doubtful. The story commonly received is, 
that having obtained leave from the friends of a Spanish 
gentleman, who had apparently died under his care, to ex- 
amine the corpse, he proceeded to the dissection, and the 
heart, on removing it from the body, quivered in his hand. 
The friends, hearing of this, accused liim, not of murder 
only, but of impiety, before the Inquisition ; and it was 
only by the intercession of Philip II. that he was permitted 
to expiate his error by a pilgrimage. There is no other 
evidence for this tale than that it was current not long 
after Vesalius's death ; and, on the whole, it seems more 
probable that he left Spain in consequence of being mixed 
up in some of the political or court plots which were at 
that time very numerous, and of the results of which, 
as he was of a melancholy disposition, he might very 
well be in fear. Whatever led to his pilgrimage, its end 
was most disastrous. While he was at Jerusalem, in 1564, 
Fallopius died, and the Venetian senate invited him to the 
vacant professorship of anatomy. On his voyage to Padua, 
his vessel was wrecked on the isle of Zante, and there the 
great Vesalius died of starvation, according to the accounts 
of some, but, as it seems more probable, of the fatigue and 
exposure which he had suffered. 

Besides the works already mentioned, the only others that 
can certainly be ascribed to Vesalius are some •Consilia,* 
published in the collections of Montanus, Garetius, In- 
grassias, and Scholzius ; and a paraphraM? and translation 
of some of Khazes' works. The 'Chirurgia Magna in sep- 
tem libros digesta,' which Prosper Borgaruccius published 
at Venice, in 1568, and ascribed to Vesalius, was probably 
not written by him, but collected by the editor from the 
works of Fallopius and others. 

Vesalius left a half-brother Francis, who refused to study 
the law, for which his parents had destined him, and com- 
menced the pursuit of anatomy, that he might defend the 
memory of his brother from the attacks which were made 
on it, not less virulently for some time after his death than 
they had been during his life. But an early death pre- 
vented his design. 

The whole of Vesalius's works and his Life were edited 
by Boerhaavc and Albinus, at Leyden, in 1725. in 2 vols, 
folio. Portal's ' Histoire de l'Anatomie et de la Chirurgie,' 
t. i , p. 39-1, and Hallers 1 Bibliotheca Anatomies,' t. i., 
p. 180, contain, together with the Life of Vesalius, analyses 
of his chief works. 

VESICANTS. [Blisters.] 

VESOUL. [Saonk, Hautk.1 

VESPASIA'NUS, TITUS FLAWS, was born near 
Reate, in the Sabine country, on the 17th of November, 
a.d. 9. The Flavian gens had never obtained distinction, 
though some of its members were mentioned in the history 
of the later period of the republic and the commencement 
of the empire. (Sueton., f'etp., i.) Vespasian was edu- 
cated by his paternal grandmother Tertulla, at her estate 
near Cosa in Etruria, and when emperor he displayed his 
affection for the place, and instituted rites in honour of 
his grandmother's memory. He served in Thrace as mili- 
tary tribune, and having held the magistracies of aedile 
and quaestor, in the latter of which he had for his pro- 
vince Crete and Cyrenaica, he became praetor. He had 
great difficulty in obtaining the aedilcship or the quaestor- 
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ship (the uncertainty of the text of Suetonius leaves it 
doubtful to which ot the two magistracies this statement 
refers :, but the praetorship was conferred on him at his 
first petition, probably through the influence or Caligula, 
who honoured him with a seat at his table. For this 
favour Vespasian thanked the emperor in the senate. He 
called for extraordinary games at Caligula's mock triumph 
over the Germans, and proposed that the bodies of con- 
spirators against the emperor should be left unbuned. These 
statements fix his praetorship at the third year of Caligula, 
a.d. 39. 

At this time he married Flavia Domitilla, by whom he 
had two sons, who afterwards became the emperors Titus 
ami Domitianus, and a daughter, Domitilla. 

Vespasian distinguished himself as a soldier in the 
reigll of Claudius, first in Germany, where he obtained the 
station of legatus, by the influence of Claudius's frcedman 
Narcissus (a.d. 41-42). Thence he was transferred to 
Britain (a.d. 43), where he served as legatus in the expe- 
dition under Aulus Plautius, and under Claudius himself, 
with such distinction that the triumphal honours were 
granted to him, and after receiving two priestly offices 
within a short time, he was advanced to the consulship, 
which he held as Consul Sutfectus during the last two 
months of the year ol a.d. During the interval between 
this time and his proconsulship he remained quiet through 
fear of Agrippina, who was bitterly hostile to the friends 
of Narcissus. It was therefore probably after her murder 
I a.d. 59) that he governed Africa as proconsul. He re- 
turned, after an upright and honourable administration, in 
such pecuniary embarrassment that, after mortgaging all 
lus landed property to his brother, he was compelled to 
trade in slaves in order to support his rank. From this 
circumstance he obtained the nickname of Mulio. He 
accompanied Nero in his tour through Greece (a.d. 67), 
but having offended the emperor by falling asleep or 
leaving the room in the midst of his poetical performances, 
he was banished from the court, and had retired to an 
obscure city, when Nero appointed him to command in 
the war against the revolted Jews with an army of three 
legions. In less than two years he had conquered the 
whole of Judaea except Jerusalem [Jews; Jerusalem], 
when he was persuaded by his son Titus, and by Mucianus, 
the proconsul of Syria, to assert his claim to the imperial 
throne, which had been already marked as his by repeated 
omens. (Sueton., Jew., v.) The interval during which 
Galba, Otho, and Vitellius were struggling for the purple 
whs spent by Vespasian in secret preparation*, so that 
when he was proclaimed emperor at Alexandria, by Tibe- 
rius Alexander, the prefect of Egypt, on the 1st o"f July, 
a.d. 69, his cause was immediately espoused by the legions 
of Judaea and Syria, by three legions in Moesia, and by two 
in Pannonia. The legions of Moesia and Pannonia'were 
brought over by Antonius Primus, who, without waiting 
lor the commands of Vespasian, or for the aid of the 
Syrian legions, marched at once into Italy. The councils 
of Vitellius were be1 rayed by Crrcina, the Consul Suf- 
lectus, and his army, though superior in numbers to that 
of Antonius, was completely routed by the latter in a noc- 
turnal battle between Bednacum and Cremona. Antonius 
DOW advanced slowly towards Rome, receiving by the way 
the submission of the Italian cities, while Vitellius, in a 
-tnte of the utmost indecision, left his cause in the hands 
of the populace of Rome, who compelled Vespasian's 
brother Sabinus, the prefect of the city, to take refuge 
with his adherents in the Capitol, which they then burnt. 
The arrival of Antonius at once subdued the mob ; Vitel- 
lius was dragged from his hiding-place, and cruelly put to 
death on the 24th of December and the authority of Ves- 
pasian was established in Rome. [Vitellius.] 

The emperor now proceeded to Rome, leaving the reduc- 
tion of Jerusalem to his son Titus. He arrived in the city 
at the end of the summer of the year 70 a.d., the Senate 
having in the mean time appointed him, with his son Titus, 
to the consulship, and conferred upon him all the accus- 
tomed imperial honours. His government has obtained 
the highest praise. He restored the privileges of the 
Senate, reformed the courts of justice, restored discipline 
to the army and order to the finances. lie repaired the 
devastations which Rome had suffered in the recent civil 
wars, and adorned the city with many new buildings. 
Among the buildiugs which he began or completed were 
the restoration of the Capitol, the temples of Peace and of 



Claudius, ancl, above all, the Amphitheatre, which ftg 
become celebrated under the name of the Coliserm. 

Temperate in his own habits, he exerted himw'f'ort- 
strain luxury in his subjects, and himself dkhrirrf v 
duties of the censorship. He was affable to hu fr.eri. 



and even suffered 
unpunished. The 



;vere strictures on his conduct to -» 
banishment and death of H«H^ } 
Priscua are said to have been executed against the aiE 
the emperor. He was fond of money, but what he eurv. 
from his subjects he spent on public works, notoah'.r; 
pleasures. He was a liberal patron of literature v.<i;r. 

The reign of Vespasian was signalized by great r.,-'^ 
successes, of which the most important were the 
of Petilius Ccrealis over the Treviri 'a.d. 70 , th* 
Agricola in Britain, and the conquest of Jcruaki, i 
which the emperor and his son Titus triumphed m t 
year 71, when the temple of Janus was shut, sad U > 
Peace was built. In the following year the kingJcsu 
Commagene was taken from Antiochus and added toS< 
Roman empire. 

In the last year of his reign a conspiracy wu Sun! 
against him by Aulus Ca'cina and Epirus Marvelk& 
were detected and put to death. Not long after Uif* 
pasian died of a fever, on the 23rd of June, A.D./lali 
70th year of his age and the 10th of his reign. 
(Tacitus, Histor. ; Suetonius, Vespasian.) 
VESPERTILIO'NID.E. The reader will find fe * 
tensive family treated of under the article Cmucwu- 
Mr. Swainson is of opinion that the passage tol'.r* 
pertilionidrv may bo considered as established km 
Flying Lemurs [Plevroptera], and adopts Mr. J I 
Gray's arrangement, as much more natural than tiaf 
Cuvier ; he gives the following table of the priaun* 
f the lormer :— 
Vespcrtilionid* (Gray). The Bat Family, 
r Nasal appendages compli 
, I cated, membranaceous ; 'n-lRhincbLiTi 
dex linger of one joint:' 
wings large and broad. 
Nasal appendage simple, 

finger of two joints. 
No appendage. 
'Grinders bluntly tubercu-i 
lar; index finger 
pointed, clawed ; head 
lonjr, hairy ; tail often 
wanting. 
Grinders acutely tuber- 
cular ; index finger 
2-jointed ; wing* large, /Xoctiiicni ? 
narrow; head short,! 1 
blunt ; lips very large.) 
Grinders acutely tuber-1 
cular ; index finger J 
1-jointed ; wings large, ly cS p«rfiw' s:t 
broad ; tail long ; headj ™ 
long, hairy ; tongue I 
short ; hps simple. > 

Mr. Gray, in the last edition of the i 
tents of the British Museum, remarks 
Bats {htinphori) have the nostrils placed u. - 
space, which is often elevated behind into a kil ■.• 
teeth are acutely tubercular, and their index-fiAS* ' 
clawed. . . fc ^ 

The true Lcaf-noscd Bats (Phyllostomina) have » 
a distinct leaf, which is aunpw 



sions oi 



1. Topical 



2. Snbtijpical 



f 



3. Aberrant , 



ecd inasepa^ f, 



these are ^ x 
] V found mihf> 



disk expanded into 
and pierced with the nostrils in fron 
to warm climates. Those which ar e only 
World are remarkable among bats for having Wl*^ 
their middle finger. Those which are found ( »J« 
World, like the rest of the family, ha\e only uuw J 
to the middle finger. , ^ ^ 

The Horse-shoe Bats (Rh inolophina) have 1» » ■ 
expanded into a leaf behind, and With »P wr 
between the nostrils in front. . w^r * 

The True Horse-shoe Bats have a long tail >ntj^ , r 
larce interfemoral membrane, and there i*» '/,j\W> 
tween their nostrils : these are found W W v ' 
only. .Wn"* 

Mr. Gray states in continuation, that the 
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teBaU Have been called Simple-nosed Bat»(Anistiophori\ 
>^ause their nostril* are simply pierced in the end of the 
x0ti\c without any nasal disk. 

"Che tribe of True Bats ( VespertUionitue) have, he observes, 
mutely tubercular grinders, broad and large wings, with 
■ n elongated tail, as long as, and inclosed in, a large coni- 
aJ interfemoral membrane. The upper cutting-teeth are 
tear the canine*, and separated by a space from those of 
be opposite side. Their generic distinctions depend, 
r im-i pally, on the form of the nostrils and ears. 

The Bull-dog Bats (Nocttlioninte) liave acutely ruber- 
ular grinders, and feed on insects, like the True Bats ; 
ut their wings are very long and narrow, their bodies 
tun, and their tails thick. Their lips are, in general, very 
nick and prominent, resembling in appearance those of a 
nil-dog. Their generic distinctions depend principally 
n the position of the tail. Warm climates generally. 

The last tribe of Simple-nosed Bats (Pteropinee), accord- 
ag to Mr. Gray's arrangement, live almost entirely on 
ruit. They are characterized by having bluntly tubercu- 
ar ennders, and the end of the fore-finger furnished with 
i cW ; they have a simple nose with rather tubular 
■MBtrfla placed on the side of the muzzle ; their thumb is 
<mg and webbed at the base ; the interfemoral membrane 
k short, and they have only a very short tail or none, 
ound only in the warm parts of the Old World and the 
lostralian islands, where they are called Flying Foxes, 
he following is Mr. Gray's latest arrangement (1842) : — 
Fain. 6. Vespertilionida?. 
Subfam. I. PhyUottomina. 
G*nen :—Arctibeus ; Phyllottoma ; Carollia; Lopho- 
Pmm ; Macrophyllum ; Brachyphyllum : Diphylla ; 
'.enoderma ; Endostoum ; Phyllophora ; Glossophaga ; 
fonophyllut ; Anoura ; Rhinopoma; Meguderma; Lavia. 
2. Rhinolophina. 

; Rhittolophus ; Hipjmstderos ; Asel- 



3. Vespertilionina. 
Genera : — Nycteris; Nyctophilia ; Barbasiellus ; PI* 
u»; Ramicea; Vespertilio ; Furia ; Natalus ; Afyopterw; 
'-'apxinu*; Ocotophdus ; Lasiurus. 

4. Nochlionina. 
Genera: — Taphozous ; Nocttlio ; Proboscidea; Centro- 
uctrris ; Etnbalonura ; AEUo ; Chilonycteris ; Mormops ; 
'tfT'inuru* ; Cheiromeles ; Xyctinomu* ; Thyr opt eras ; 
IJ ntua ; Dtnops; Myopteris ; Diclidurus. 

5. Pternpina. 

Genera: — Pteropus; Cynopterus : Epomophorus : Ma- 
'•ixliHtsa ; Harpy ia ; Cephalotes ; Acerodon. 
I ampyrus, belonging to the Phyllostomina, is omitted 
ipparently by an error of the press, for Mr. Gray speaks 
( the genus as belonging to that subfamily in his pre- 
tfcry remarks) in this list of genera. The true Vampires 
vt a deep fissure in the centre of the lower lip, into 
h:: h their tongue fits ; and we would add the following 
• sdence of their feeding on the blood of living animals to 
iat given in the article Vampire : — 
Mr. Waterton, a very good observer, relates that the 
ampire in general measures about 26 inches from wing 
> wing, though he once killed one which measured 
I inches. He says that this bat frequents old abandoned 
«iues and hollow trees ; and he states that, sometimes, a 
luster of them may be seen in the forest, hanging head 
on.r.vards from the branch of a tree. According to him 
>ere are two species in Guiana, a larger and a smaller : 
i'- farmer sucks men and other animals ; the smaller seems 
1 eonfine itself to birds chiefly. He learned from a gentle- 
an. high up in the river Deraerara, that the latter was 
raipletely unsuccessful with his fowls on account of the 
naJt vampire. This luckless proprietor showed Mr. 
» f a)erton some that had been sucked the night before and 
ere scarcely able to walk. 

Mr. Waterton twice notices the fact of the great toes of 
Sleeping companions being sucked, though he never 
iuf ht the animal in the act of sucking. The hole made 
•y the bite of the beast a described as triangular, some- 
<ung like that which is produced by the bite of a leech, 
HH smaller. The operator is said to be so skilful, that the 
>*tient sleeps profoundly while the vampire sucks, and 
'fieri loses many ounces of blood. 

The species of Veapertiliomda- recorded by Mr. Bell, 
1 his interesting History of British Quadrupeds, are— 
\ Great Bat or Noctule, Vespertilio noctula ; the Hairy- 



armed Bat, Vespertilio Leisleri : the Parti-coloured Bat, 
Vespertilio discolor ; the Common Bat, Flittermouse or 
Pipistrelle, Vespertilio pipislrellus \ the Pygmy Bat, Ves- 
pertilio pygmteu* ; the Serotine, Vespertilio serotinus : 
the Mouse-coloured Bat, Vespertilio murinus ; Bechstein's 
Bat, Vespertilio Beehsteinii ; the Keddish-grey Bat, Vt*~ 
pertxlio Nattereri ; the Notch-eared Bat, Vespertilio emar- 
gtnatus ; Daubenton's Bat, Vespertilin Daubentonn , 
the Whiskered Bat, Vespertilio mystacinus ; the Ix»n cl- 
eared Bat, Pleeotus aurilux : the I .esse r Long-eared Bat. 
P/ecotus brenmanus : the Barbastclle. Harbasteltus LktiU 
bentoiiii ; the Greater Horse-shoe Bat, Rhi?mlophus femtm- 
equinum; and the Lesser Horse-shoe Bat, Rhinolophu* 
htpposidernx. 

VF/SP11X/K. The insects of the order HymenmAem, 
composing the gonus Vrspa of Linnaeus, of which the 
common Wasp and the Hornet are familiar example*, 
were formed into a family by Latreille, under the name of 
Diploptera, afterwards 'changed into Diplrtpten/ga by 
Kirby. Thev form the third and last division of ihe firit 
subsection (Preedones \ of the second section (Aculratu 
of Hytnenoptera, in Westwood's revision of Latreille's ar- 
rangement. When at rest they fold their wings throughout 
their entire length, whence their distinctive appellation. 
The wings of all the insects of the family have a similar 
neuration, their eyes are lunate, and there are glands at 
the extremity of the labrium. The fore-wings have one 
marginal and three perfect submarginal cells, with an in- 
complete terminal submarginal cell. 

\\ hilst some of these characters are so peculiarly dis- 
tinctive of the Diplopteryga that they are not to be' seen 
in any other insects of the order, they, strange to say, do not 
at all indicate a community of habits. Among the Wasps 
are insects of the most dissimilar habits ; some solitary, 
others living in societies, some phytophagous, others carni- 
vorous. Such as are social rival the bees in the compli- 
cated instincts which regulate their societies. At tin-t 
sight these great differences of manners would seem to 
point to a classification superior to that founded on 
such unimportant characters as the folding of the wing;, 
&c. But when we find on further inquiry that the latter 
apparently insignificant distinctions correspond to essential 
modifications of structure common to all the insects of the 
family, we are led to conclude that among the wasps, 
structure, and not economy, is the real source of essential 
character. Some authors, laving greater stress on habit 
than on structure, have been inclined to separate far 
apart the social from the solitary wasps ; but the utmost to 
which a separation can be admitted is that arrangement 
adopted by Mr. Westwood, viz. the division of the Diplo- 
pteryga into two families, the Euinentdte and the Vespi<Up. 

Besides the characters already mentioned, the wasps are 
distinguished by the form of the antennae, which are 
usually angled and somewhat clavate at their extremities. 
Their "tongues are tnfitl and lacineatcd at the tips; the 
palpi are short and filiform ; the maxillee long and com- 
pressed ; their eyes are notched ; the thorax is entire. The 
bodies of the wasps are usuailv black, with yellow mark- 
ings, the males differing from the females in having the 
clypeus not marked with yellow spots. They are naked, 
or but slightly hairy. The abdomen isoften pedunculated, 
and the females and neuters are provided with a powerful 
sting. Their legs are unprovided with apparatus for the 
collection of pollen. 

The solitary wasps, each species of which comprises 
males and females only, constitute the family Eumenidee. 
The genera Eumenes and Odynerus belong to it. Their 
peculiarities of organization are adaptations to their pecu- 
liarities of habit. Thus the mandibles form a kind of 
rostrum, resembling that of the Fossorrs, for the purpose 
of seizing and carrying off the insects on which they prey. 
The antennae are composed of 12 or 13 distinct joints, ac- 
cording to the sex. and are pointed. The labium is 
divided into four pilose setae, with glands at their extre- 
mities : the lateral ones narrow and pointed, the inter- 
mediate longer. The clypeus is oval or heart-shaped, and 
anteriorly more or less "truncate. The basal segment of 
the abdomen in the typical species is elongated into a 
peduncle. Their Jarvw are fleshy grubs, with tubercles 
serving instead of feet. 

The habits of th« solitary wasps are interesting. Bvaumnr 
informs us that the Odynerus murarius y Veepa murarta) of 
a hole several inches deep in the band, 
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year, 1056, Pope Victor went to Germany at the desire of 
Henry III., and was there present at the death of the 
emperor, which took place in that year. Victor remained 
in Germany with the dowager empress Airnes, and her 
infant son flenrv IV., till the next spring, 1057, when he 
returned to Itafy. Pope Victor died at Florence in the 
same year, and was succeeded by Stephen IX. 

VICTOR III., Desiderius, abbot of Monte Casino, was 
elected by the cardinals assembled at Salerno, after the 
death of Gregory VII., in compliance with the wish expressed 
by that pope on his death-bed, A.r>. 1065, Desiderius 
however declined the proffered dignity, and the Church 
remained without a pontiff till Easter of the following 
year, 1U8G, when Dcsidcrius, having gone to Rome, was 
invested with the papal garments by the assembled cardi- 
nals, and proclaimed by the name of Victor III. But the 
prefect of the emperor Henry IV., who had possession of 
the Capitol, and who supported the antipope Guibert, who 
hud bt'en already set up in opposition to* Gregory VII., 
opposed the consecration of the new pope. After four 
days Desiderius left Rome and returned to Monte Casino, 
having deposed his pontifical robes at Terracina and re- 
nounced his dignity. During the Lent of the next year, 
KX7, a Council was held at Capua, in which Desiderius 
was prevailed upon to resume the papal office for the good 
of the Church. The new pope then proceeded towards 
Rome, accompanied by the cardinals and many of the 
Roman nobility, and by a body of troops given to him by 
the prince of Capua, and by itoger, duke of Apulia. On 
arriving outside of Rome, they defeated the troops of the 
antipope, and drove him away from the Vatican. On the 
Sunday after the Ascension," Pope Victor was solemnly 
crowned in St. Peter's church, after which he returned to 
Monte Casino, as the city of Rome w:is still occupied by 
the partisans of the antipope. Soon after however the 
Countess Matilda arrived near Rome from Tuscany with a 
large force, and invited Pope Victor to a conference, which 
took place in the Vatican in the beginning of June. On 
St. Barnabas'-day, 11th of June, the pope and the countess, 
having forced the passage of the Tiber, entered Rome 
amidst the acclamations of the people. 

On the eve of St. Petcr's-day, 2Sth of July, a messenger 
from Henry IV. having threatened the consuls and senators 
of Rome with the displeasure of the emperor if they conti- 
nued to adhere to Victor, the Romans turned against the 

iiope, and drove him and his friends out of the town, 
'one Victor however retained possession of the Vatican, 
and celebrated mass on the next day in St. Peter's church. 
A few days after. Pope Victor thought proper to abandon 
Rome altogether, and withdrew to Monte Casino, and 
from thence to Bcueventum, where he held a Council in 
the month of August, in which he anathematized the anti- 
pope Guibert, as well as Hugo, archbishop of Lyon, who 
liad declared himself for the antipope, and had written a 
violent letter to the Countess Matilda, in which he strove to 
blacken the character of Pope Victor, charging him with 
ambition, cunning, and other vices. This letter, which is 
% inserted in Labbe's ' Concilia,' probably gave rise to the 
several accusations against the memory of Pope Victor, 
which are found in the Chronicle of Augsburg and other 
compilations. Whilst the Council was sitting. Pope Victor 
fell dangerously ill of dysentery. He hastened back to 
his favourite residence ol Monte Casino, where he died on 
the lGth of September, 1UK7, after having recommended 
the cardinals who were about him to choose Otho, bishop 
of Ostia. for his successor, who was accordingly elected by 
the name of Urban II. (Muratori, Annalt d Italia, and 
the authorities therein quoted.) 

Pope Victor III. is better known in the history of learn- 
ing as Desiderius, abbot of Monte Casino. In his convent 
lie. was a great collector of MSS. ; he employed amanu- 
enses to copy the works of the classics ; he restored or 
rather rebuilt" from the foundations the church and part of 
the convent upon a much larger scale than that of the 
former structure, and he sent to Constantinople for skilful 
workmen in mosaic and joinery to assist in adorning the 
church. 

,Percgrinius, Srr/r* Abba turn Cassinentium ; Tiraboschi, 
Siuria delta Letteratura Ituliana.) 

VICTOR IV.. Antipope. Octavian, cardinal of St. 
Clement, was set up by a small faction of cardinals, sup 



Church, which continued even after the death of thiuf, 

E>pe Victor, which look place in 1104. [Faisniul, 
mperer.l 

VICTOR, AMADEUS. f Sardinian Stvuv] 
VICTOR SEXTUS AURKLIUS. [Ariti-ui, Vur t ' 
VICTO'RIA. f V K N utJ k la. 1 
VICU'N A, or VICUGNA. [Llama, vol. xiv, pp. 7 

74 \^IDA, MARCO GIRO r LAMO,bomatCretnoM»to4 
the year 1490, studied at Padua and Bologna, and u.» 
guished himself in the classical studies, and e*pe<:»:;\ << 
Latin poetical composition. He afterwards entccJ 
order of the regular canons of the I.ateran. He wr,: h 
Rome about the beginning of the pontificate of Leo*.,*: 
happening to see his little Latin poem on chess, 'Snedj 
hidus," and another entitled 4 Borabyx,' or the SilV,i - 
took him into favour, and urged him to undertake tbti l 
position of a more important and regular poem un tht . 
of our Saviour, and in order to enable him to apply fan! 
undisturbed to his poetical studies, the pope bcrtoired 
him the priory of San Silvestro at Frascati. Vida icr;-.- 
inirly began his poem entitled 4 Christiados,' of *fciL 
resented two cantos to Leo X., who praised them r 
mt the poem was not finished for many ytvs rl 
Meantime he published, in 1527, his didactic pwin '5 
Arte Poetica,' w hich has been extolled by Scalige: J 
teux. and other critics, as being his best work. ItMtn 
translated into Knglish, and has been praised k I* 
Johnson, and by Pope, in his ' Essay on Criticism.' 

Clement VII. appointed Vida Apostolic Pro'cecc- 
and in 1532 made him bishop of Alba in Pud*. : 
Ughelli, in his 4 Italia Sacra," speaks at length of ttVw 
torious conduct of Vida during the thirty-four v«ir> - 
he administeied the see of Alba. When the French* I 
sieged that place in 1542, the bishop assisted at b n 
expense the poor inhabitants, and supported ihe •*»"*• 
' the garrison until the besiegers were obliged to rt* 
siege. Vida afterwards repuired to the Council oil-.. 
where he became intimate with the cardinal* Po!e,f> 
vini, and Dal Monte, and with the learned MarcjiiW 
Flaminio, and in the familiar conversations ^llikh lie 
with them he conceived the plan of his dialogues -Of &f 
nitate Reipublica?,' which he afterwards published uJ^ 
dicated to Cardinal Pole. In the year 1549. on thecta- 
sion of a dispute about precedence between the tur^ 
Cremona and Pavia, the citizens of the former inirn 
their townsmen Vida with the defence of their dfflf" 
which were to be laid before the senate of Milan • 
cision. Vida wrote three orations: 4 Cremonert<iu" ' 
tionesTres adversus PapiensesinControversiaPrmcijsv 
In these compositions \ ida gave way perhaps toonu 
municipal feelings, and indulged in invective aeaiw! ! '* 
people of Pavia, for which his orations were called } 
4 Verrina'.' Giulio Salerno, on behalf of Pavia, rf p • 
Vida, in his 4 Pro Ticinensibus adversiu Cremona >» 
Jure Possessionis,' w Inch how ever were not printed, »' » 
question was dropped. 

Vida died at Alba, in September, 15GG, and was.to' 
in the cathedral of that-town. It seems that he drri; ' 
Besides the works mentioned in the course of thisaiw- 1 
he wrote sacred hymns in Latin, and other minor CJP 
sitions both in Latin and Italian. Vida was one «! '■■ 
most learned scholars and most elegant Latin wn'f"' 
the 16th century. His contemporary Sadoleto, a rtK ^ 
tent judge, affirms that his I<atin verse approached ik- 
the dignity of classical poetry*. His poem on the Ij 
Christ, in" six books, is a close imitation of Virtu 
which the author was styled 4 the Christian Vinril. 
wrote also a small poem on the challenge and fight bt!* 1 
thirteen Italians and the same number of French:** 11 - 
Apulia, in February, 1500, in which the Italians remu - 
victorious. Of this inedited poem a fragment wM. 
lishedat Milan in lHlrt: 4 Marci Hieronymi \tdit^ 
Pugilum Certamen.' There is an account of this »» ; 
currence in Italian prose : •Istoria del Combatting; 
tredici Italiani con altrettanti Francesi, fatto in r*u?J* • ■ . 
Andria c Quarati,' by a contemporary and a 5 P^ . , 
the fight, which has furnished the subject of Are*^ ' ' 
torical novel, 4 Ettore Fieramosca o la Disfida di 

CCorniani, I Secoli delta Letteratura ltalu>mi ; ^ t 
chi, Storia della Lette. alttra Italiana; Giraldi. **r ^ c 
ported by the emperor Frederic I., in opposition to Pope I Suorutn Temporum ; and the biography ot \idai 13 
Alexander III., a.c. 1139. This created a schism in the | edition of his works published at Oxford, 172.) 
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escribed about this ellipse, and KLM be always porpen* 
ieular to O, the law of the motion of the particle L u 
ut M moves uniformly round the circle, or K moves 
DTOUgh a simple vibration. This is exactly the law of 
lution shown by Newton to obtain when the particle L is 
llracted towards 0 by a force which varies as its distance 
om 0 ; and merhamcal considerations might easily he 
*i! to establish the whole theorem. If the vibrations be 
tus compounded for each pair of axes, three ellipses are 
litaitied on the three co-ordinate planes, which are the 
rejections of the ellipse which the particle describes in 
»ce. 

We may attempt to compound two different vibrations 
i the same line, that is, two vibrations of different dura- 
L>ts<. If in the first figure we suppose the angular ve- 
rity of K round Q to be different from that of Q round 
. ire see that H describes a Trochoid al Curvk, and sup- 
osng such a curve to be described by uniform circular 

■ u tile motion of the projection of R upon the line 
! vibration will show the effect of the two vibrations. 
me simple instances may be readily obtained from the 
urranu in the article eited ; but an attempt at a de- 
nption of the multifarious effects of even two vibrations 
>uld baffle all human power of classification. 
We now proceed to some account of the principal me- 
anical considerations connected with vibrations. If any 
stem whatsoever be slightly disturbed from a position of 
»t>le equilibrium, every particle makes an effort to return 
that position; and it can be shown that the force of 
rtttntion varies as the distance from the position of equU 
mum, so that all the particles perform either simple 
b rations, or motions compounded of simple vibrations, 
at that it is accurately and geometrically true that the 
ce of restitution always varies as the distance from the 
sition of equilibrium, but only exceedingly near to it. 
ie consequence of the restitutive force is, that the system, 
returning to its position of equilibrium, acquires velocity, 
d the several particles pass through or near to their 
Mtiona of equilibrium with their several velocities, until 
i force of restitution, which begins to act in a contrary 
ection the moment the position of equilibrium is passed, 
ttroya the acquired velocity, and causes the particles to 
run. The same vibration is'then repeated, or rather would 
rrpeated if there were no retarding forces : as it is, the 
stance of the air, &c., continually diminish the extent 
the -vibrations, until at last they become insensible. But 
an be satisfactorily shown that these resistances have 
sensible tendency to alter the times of the vibrations ; 
1 few persons are aware how much of their comfort de- 
id* upon this circumstance. Whenever a sound is pro- 
red, a musical note generally accompanies it; the 
ind is the consequence of the vibrations excited in the 
turbed system, and the permanency of its musical pitch 
he consequence of these vibrations being all made in 
i same time, or very nearly so. The air does not retain 
vibrations communicated to it, but passes them on, so 
>peak ; and it is therefore an agent which communicates 
successive vibrations of a disturbed body just as they 

communicated to it. If the vibrations gradually 
cVened in their timet, as they do in their excursions from 
I tffeet of the resistances, the consequence would be 
*t there would be no sustained notes, but every sound 
•nld be a sliding chromatic descent, like the cry of some 
iaials, which are therefore considered very annoying 
irhbours ; and most musical instruments would be ren- 
f d unusable. 

["here is a principle in mechanics which is called that 
he cofjrittrnce of vibrations, and sometimes the super- 
Uton of vibration*, which seems to be only a particular 
e of what might be called the coexistence or super- | 
hum of small changes of any kind. If a set of small 
rations be given to any system, solid or fluid, the dis- 
tance of any particle at any one instant, arising from the 
fed effect of the vibrations, will be the sum or difference 
• he disturbances arising from the several different vibra- 
1s, according as they are in the same or opposite direc- 
ts. This is not strictly true in any case, but it is very 
riy true when the vibrations are small, and the more 
r )V so the smaller the vibrations are. For instance, 
» stones are dropped into water at two different places, 
; at a certain time, on a certain part of the surface, the 
ilf ing waves cross one another. If there be a particle 
. h is at the same time raised on both waves, a tenth of | 
P. C. t No. 1653.. 



an inch say, from one only, and three-tenths of an inch 
from the other, that particle will altogether be raised four- 
tenths-of an inch, or insensibly near to it. Thus the effects 
of the two waves travel without any apparent interference 
with each other, and the eye can easily follow anv one 
wave, even though a dozen disturbances should have been 
excited at the same time. A handful of small pebbles 
thrown into smooth water will Bhow the coexistence of the 
resulting waves very satisfactorily ; and it is curious to ob- 
serve how readily the non-interference of the several dis- 
turbances is seen when looked for, so readilv, that it never 
is looked for unless the attention is specially directed to 
it. 

What we know of the vibrations of bodies, except from 
mechanical deduction, amounts almost to nothing. When 
a sensible effect is produced, such as sound or light, enr 
perceptions enable us to examine nature with great mc* 
cess. But on the vibrations of bodies, except so far as they 
communicate with us by an interposed elastic medium, 
little has been done, either mathematically or experimen- 
tally. If sand or non-adhesive powder of any kind be 
strewed upon a surface, the mode of vibration of that sur- 
face may be estimated by the displacement of the sand, 
which will be thrown away from the parts which vibrate, 
towards those which are at rest. In this manner Chlaini 
examined the vibrations which can be produced in a rect- 
angular plate of glass, fixed at one end, and excited in va- 
rious manners by the bow of a violin rubbed against the 
edges. And thus he found that the lines which arc 
at rest when a plate is excited into vibration compriKe 
many curious symmetrica) curves. In a paper printed in 
the ' Philosophical Transactions' for 1833, Mr. Wneatstone 
has made what we think is certainly the most decided step 
towards knowledge of the subject which has yet been 
made. He shows that all Chladni's figures and others may 
be produced bv the superposition of rectilinear vibrations : 
that is to say, by motions compounded of those in which 
the lines of rest are parallel straight lines, and every line 
parallel to a line of rest is similarly raised or depressed 
thronghout, at anyone instant. The "great difficulty in con- 
ceiving properly the modes of vibration of solid bodies lies 
in want of knowledge of the fundamental forms out of 
which all others are to be compounded ; and as far as the 
bodies go which he has considered, Mr. Wheatstone has 
made an important addition to this power of conception. 

VIBURNUM, a genus ofplants belonging to the natu- 
ral order Caprifoliacea?. The species consist of shrubs 
with opposite petiolate leaves and corymbose flowers. The 
limb of the calyx is 5-cleft, permanent ; the corolla rotate, 
subcampulate, and tubular ; the fruit a berry, ovate or 
globose, with 1 seed by abortion, and crowned by thecaly- 
cine teeth. The species are natives of Europe, Ame- 
rica, and Asia, and are of easy culture in British gardens. 
Some of them were known to the Greeks and Romans, 
though the species have not been always identified. 

V. Ttnu», the Laurustinus, has ovate-oblong, quite entire, 
permanent leaves, with the veins beneath furnished with 
glandular hairs ; the corymbs flat; the flowers white, rose- 
coloured before expansion ; berries dark blue. This plant, 
now so common throughout Europe, and the most general 
inhabitant of the gardens of Great Britain, is a native of 
the south of Europe and the north of Africa. It was in- 
troduced into England in 1590. Its ancient name tux 
Tinu*, and, from its resemblance to the laurel, laums, it 
was called Laurustinus. There are several varieties of this 
plant known in gardens. V. T. hirta has oval-oblong 
leaves, hairy beneath and on the margins. It is a native 
of Portugal, Spain, and the vicinity of Nice. V. T. luciJu 
has ovate-oblong leaves, glabrous on both surfaces an.l 
shining. It is a more delicate plant than the other varie- 
ties ; the leaves are much larger and more shining, and the 
branches fewer. It is native about Algiers and on Mount 
Atlas. It seldom blossoms till the spring. 

All the varieties of Laurustinus are hardy shrubs, are 
evergreen, and bear the climate of Great Britain well : mo*t 
of them blossom from November till April, and sometimes 
during May and June. Under these circumstances they 
have become general favourites, and although they do not 
bear the smoke of towns well, there are few gardens, how- 
ever small, within from 5 to 20 miles of London, that are 
not ornamented with them. They are well adapted for 
' fencing flower-garden hedges, and for varying the low 
iron palisades, pales, or bnck-walls which "separate the 

Vol.XXVI.-2Q 
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The tail-feathere are black: the four lateral ones on 
each side are slightly graduated, each being a fraction of 
an inch, sometimes about a quarter, longer than the one 
above it. The two next are the long vertical externally 
convex feathers, so conspicuous in the male. These in 
fine specimens measure a foot in length from the base, 
and about three-quarters of an inch in width. The two 
middle feathers, also placed in a vertical direction, have 
very broad webs on their basal half (about three inches), 
but the remainder of the shall; becomes a plumelet hair- 
like process (somewhere about three inches more). Bill 
and feet black. Size about that of a canary. 

This isEmforiza paradisea. Linn. ; Grande Veuve d An- 
gola, of the French ; Whidah Bunting of English orni- 
thologists; Widow Bird of the English salesmen and 
fanciers. 

IjKality. — Senegal (where it is very common) and South 
Africa. 

A living bird of this species confined in the semi-circu- 
lar aviary in the garden of the Zoological Society in the 
Regent's Park has just dropped its tail-feathers and is now 
(last week in March, 1843) moulting. Its habitat is 
marked ' South Africa.' When I 'idua paradisra moults 
it is variegated with brown rusty colour, and white. 

/ idita erylhrorhynchui, Sw. 




U *M« p»»<llm j 2, VUu* »i)lW,i>a<4iiM. 



Description. — Mr. Swainson describe* the Redbilei I 
H'hiduh Finch as of less size than Vidua juradufa, ^ 
he considers it as altogether an aberrrant specie* of \L 
group. The bill is shorter, thicker, and braider it ti. 
lop, so as to resemble that of Amadina. Of the (« 
middle greatly elongated tail-feathers, two lit cot 
and two i,one within the other) concave, «o thatahtji. 
four are closed, they form a sort of cylinder; and, but.'- 
their extremities, appear at first sight as one. Onihnn 
tail-feathers, four on each side, slightly rounded. Ttrta 
or at least one of them, as long as the primaries. 

General clour of the adult deep glosay bkt-Wiri. 
which covers the crown and the back, between I ! 
pure white collar; the wings and scapulars martti« 
similar colours ; lower part of the back and marz^ 
tail-covers white, a large spot of which spreads ov: 
all the wing-covers. Ears, sides of the head, art: 
under parts pure white, but the black colour of 0 
advances on the sides of the breast, so as to form* fc 
collar, open in front. Tail-feathers black exltnull* 
white internally, the latter colour predominate 
outermost feathers. In a Senegal specimen there n.. 
deep black spot on the chin, of which there wa>r. 1 
in another of uncertain locality. 

Locality. — Senegal. 

This also is the Emberiza vidua of Linnaeus and nlbte 
according to Mr. Swainson, who remarks thatthm*: 
to be considerable confusion between three of IhrV 
Birds described by Linnseus as distinct species, uni; 
names of Emberizte vidua, principalis, and terrm. K 
he adds, there is no published evidence whalfv: i 
authorize our uniting all three under one specific ua 
and that authors have omitted to notice the »Wl 
colour and also the black spot on the chin. Will 
to the absence or presence of the black spot on;>- 
Mr. Swainson inquires whether the birds with and »a 
that spot are varieties, of different sexes, or from drf- - 
localities? 

VIECHE, or ViETZA, was the appelUiioo 4 a 
atitient Slavonian popular assemblies, suppled b 
derived from the Slavouiau verb t tcshchat, 'to at.v 
or to proclaim.' 

These assemblies were customary among a!! li- 
ana nations, but the appellation of Vietza,or\i' 
given to them in Poland and in Russia. The com' - 
held by the kings of Poland during the early i 
history were called Vietza, and the same name W 
to provincial assemblies, which was afterwards sups** 
by that otSetmiki, that is, little diets, comihok- 

The republic of Novgorod was entirely govern 
vieche. This assembly, at which all the eiti 
right to vote, was held in an open space before la 
dral church. It was called together by the to! 
great bell of the Vieche, which was made use of 
those occasions. The citizens held previous consul;; 
the five separate quarters of the town, and lb" 
gether in the above-mentioned place before the caj H 
church, where all the affairs of state were finally i& 
by a majority of votes. 

Neither the prince nor the magistrates took anv f-^ 
the deliberations of the vieche, because, as it 
in a popular proverb. ' the free Novgorod was ju<uj' B: u 
self by his own judgment.' 

The vieche decided war and peace, elected the p ; 
the Possadnik, or chief magistrate, the military tftf"" 
and inferior officers, the ambassadors who were 
foreign powers, and eyen the archbishop, h '" if * 1 * 
posed all those dignitaries, and could condemn w» 
exile, and even to death. It was not unfrequent N 
condemned individual to be immediately execu r- 
being thrown from the bridge into the river. ^ 

The constitution of Novgorod was entirely if f~\{ t 
It had a prince who was elected by the > *« '™\ 
dynasty of Kuric, which reigned in the several prw v 
ties into which Russia was divided from the ctc*^ ' 
tury. The prince had the right to propose war UJJT ( 
to command the troops in time of war. and to " k ^ 
considerable part of the booty taken from the •JJre, 
had a court, certain revenues assigned to him, W ^ 
privileges, such as hunting in every part M V 1 *^: 
He could judge in criminal as well as in u»" ^ • 
only in conjunction with the Pottadntk. There ^ tf 
tWni-cs Of prince* chosen from the wv^reip 1 
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.ithuania. 

y the vieche, but many others, di 

Ml of popular favour, left it of their own accord. The 
na dainty of their tenure may be judged by the fact, that 
fovgOtod had in one century more than thirty princes. 
The possadnik was always elected from among the chi- 
ns ; his dignity was similar in every respect to that of 
W chief burgomaster in the Hanse towns of Germany. The 
n.it ion of the office seems not to have been determined 
:tti precision, because there arc many cases of possadmks 
ho occupied it during their lifetime, while many others 
ire repeatedly re-elected. Several were deposed" by the 
ivhe, and sometimes murdered in secret. The thousand 
tii (Tissiatzki) were a kind of tribunes who watched 
er the possadnik and the prince, lest they might usurp an 
(%'al authority and injure the freedom of the citizens, 
hey also acted in a judicial capacity, and were assisted 
| minor magistrates, called hundred men (Sotniki). 
The republic of Pskow or Plescow was governed in the 
me manner, but it was frequently obliged to receive 
dun, from the vieche of its stronger ally, or, as it was 
ll' ii. its elder brother, Novgorod. The v itches of the 
io republics were abolished on their subjection to the 
-.uid-duke of Moscow; Novgorod in 1477, and Pskow in 
ifi'.i. and the bells employed for summoning those assem- 
u-s were carried to Moscow. The chronicles mention 
et lies held on several occasions at Kiev, Vladimir, and 
h i towns of Russia. A similar assembly took place at 
im ow in 1382, when the grand-duke had left his capital 
i the approach of the Tartars. 

The provincial towns of the republics of Novgorod and 
»kow had their local v itches, which were however entirely 
bject to that of the capital, and were assembled only for 
le execution of its orders. The republic of ViUtkn, 
V'iatka] having adopted the constitution of its mother- 
nintry, was also governed by a vieche. 
VIENNA (in German, It ten), the metropolis of the 
u>tnan empire, is situated in 48 g 10* N. lat. and 16° 20' 
. long., on the light or south bank of the Danube, at its 
influence with the little river Wien, which flows through 
it city. Though Vienna is said to be on the right bank 
( the Danube, it is full two miles from the main stream of 
be river, which divides above the city into several 
ranches, forming many islands, so that only a small 



Many princes were deposed from their dignity | places are twenty in number, ten larger and ten smaller, 
gustcdwith the fickle- | but they are all small and irregular; among the best are 

— the New Parade, before the imperial palace, the largest 
square in Vienna, nearly 1000 feet in length and 050 in 
breadth, perfectly regular, surrounded with avenues of 
trees, and adorned with grass-plots and flower-beds ; 
2, the Hof, 450 feet long and 300 broad ; 3, the Hohe Markt, 
with a beautiful marble temple ; 4, the Josephsplati, in 
which there is a colossal equestrian bronze statue of Juseph 
II., erected in 1806 ; 6, the Graben, which is rather a street 
than a square, 540 feet long and 100 broad : it is nearly in 
the centre of the city, and is a place of fashionable resort, 
especially for strangers. The streets are in general well 
paved with granite; they are well lighted at nipht, and 
great care is taken to keep them clean, to which the capa- 
cious sewers essentially contribute. Differing in this respect 
from most other European capitals, the old city is the most 
fashionable : it contains the palaces of the emperor, of 
many of the principal nobility, the public offices, the finest 
churches, and most of the museums and public collections, 
the colleges, the exchange, and the most splendid shops. 
The houses, which are in general of brick, are very high, of 
five or six stories, and some even more, and very large, as 
may be judged from the fact that 1318 are occupied by 
50,OU3 inhabitants; so that most of the houses are in- 
habited by several families, each occupying one floor, or 
part of one. There is a common staircase, and a porter 
keeps the street-door. 

The public buildings, palaces, churches, &c. are very 
numerous. 1. The most remarkable is the cathedral, de- 
dicated to St. Stephen, a very majestic edifice, built entirely 
of freestone, in a beautiful Gothic style, in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries: it is one of the finest specimens of 
antient German architecture. The interior is 342 feet in 
length, 222 feet in breadth between the two great towers, 
and 70 feet in height. The church has four towers, one of 
them among the loftiest in Europe : its height has been 
variously stated at 480, 445, and 430 feet ; but it appears 
from the most correct measurement (according to Hor- 
mayer) to be 420 feet. In this steeple hangs the great 
bell, weighing 354 cwt., which the emperor Joseph I. caused 
to be cast, in 1711, out of 180 pieces of cannon taken from 
the Turks, when they were obliged to raise the siege of the 
city. The interior of the church contains thirty-eight 
h, which serves as a canal, and is generally called marble altars and numerous monuments of celebrated 



ie Danube canal, passes under the walls. Vienna is in 
ie province of Lower Austria, which is called the country 
L'low the Ens, 710 Paris feet above the level of the sea, 

cording to Stein's statement ; Blumenbach says 470 feet 
tiove the level of the Mediterranean; Ilormayer says 
Tt-4 feet above the level of the Black Sea. 

Yunna consists of the interior or old city and the 
itmrbs. The old city is nearly circular, and not above 
iree miles in circumference. It is surrounded with a 
road fosse, and a wall from forty to fifty feet high, 
Inch has ten regular bastions, and forms altogether what 

called the Bastci, now one of the most favourite pro- 
u-nades of Vienna, commanding a very fine view. Beyond 
ie fosse is the glacis, varying in breadth from 900 to 
MO feet, formerly reserved as a clear space without the 
rails, but now laid out in public walks. It extends all round 
b>' city, except on the side next the Danube. The city is 
irrounded by the thirty-four suburbs, two of which are to 
ie north-east, on the island Leopoldstadt in the Danube, 
nd the thirty-two others beyond the glacis. These thirty- 
Ao suburbs are surrounded by the lines, that is, a fosse 
nth a wall twelve feet high. From the old city twelve 
utes lead to the suburbs, the principal of which is the 
lurp-thor, or palace gate (the imperial palace being 
ailed the Burg !, which was completed in 1824, and is a 
1'lendid piece of architecture, with five equal archways, 
"rum these gates there are paved streets and avenues to 
he principal streets in the suburbs, and these are con- 
iccted by twelve |»ther gates in the lines with the adja- 
ent country. Th# extent of the lines is twelve miles, and 
he circumference of the two suburbs situated on the 
•>iand is above six miles, making the entire circumference 
4 Vienna above eighteen miles including the windings, 
or though the general form approaches to the circular, 
hrr e are many irregularities. The old city occupies about 

tenth part of the w hole space. 

The inner or old city is very irregularly built ; most of 
he Erects are crooked and narrow ; the Places (open 



men, among which are those of the emperor Frederic IV. 
and of Prince Eugene of Savoy. The crypt beneath the 
church consists of thirty large vaults, in which since the 
time of Ferdinand III. the bowels of all the deceased 
members of the imperial family are deposited in copper or 
silver urns, their hearts being deposited in the church of 
the Augustines and their bodies in that of the Capuchins. 
2, 8t. Peter's, built on the model of 8t. Peter's at Rome, 
and adorned with fine fresco and oil paintings. 3. The ele- 
gant church of the Augustines, which contains the cele- 
brated mausoleum of the archduchess Christina, a master- 
piece of Canova, which cost 20,000 ducats. 4, The church 
of the Capuchins, with the imperial family vaults, where 
the bodies of the imperial family are deposited, begin- 
ning with the emperor Mathias and his consort. 5, St. 
Michael's, a magnificent edifice, containing some capital 
oaintincs. 6, St. Rupreeht's is remarkable only as the 
oldest Christian church in Vienna, having been built in 
740, for the convenience of the heathen Avari ; but little, 
if anything, remains of the original edifice. 7, The church 
of Maria Stiegen is the next oldest church, having been 
built in 882. It has been assigned to the newly con- 
stituted order of the Redemptorista (otherwise called 
Ligorists, from the founder Ligono) to perform divine wor- 
ship, and likewise to the Slavonian nation. 8, The church 
and abbey of the Scotch (so called from the Scotch Bene- 
dictines, who possessed it from 1158 to 1418). Besides 
these there are the Italian church, the German church, two 
chapels in the Burg, the church of the United (or Roman 
Catholic (Greeks, two churches of the non-united (or schis- 
matic) Greeks. The Lutheran chapel and the Calvinist 
chapel have been built since 1785; they have neither 
steeples nor bells, and no entrance direct from the street, 
but through acourt. The Jews have a synagogue and school. 

The principal public buildings are— 1, The Burg, the 
imperial palace, the residence of the emperor, an old 
irregular edifice, built at different times. It consists of 
three quadrangles. It contains the imperial jewel-office, 
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servants in scarlet and gold-laced liveries, Hungarian 
lacqueys, and Bohemian yagers. The drive however is 
not the most characteristic part of the Prater. Not far 
from what may be called the Prater of the great world, 
that of the common people begins. It is called the 
Wurstel Prater, not from wiirst, 'a sausage,' on account of 
the great quantity of sausages consumed there, as some 
tourists have conjectured, but from the many puppet- 
shows, called in Vienna Wurstel-spiele. It is covered with 
innumerable liquor-shops, Russian swings, roundabouts, 
jugglers, and all sorts of diversions for the lower classes, 
who, on Sundays and holidays in the afternoon, repair 
thither in throngs. The whole is like a great fair or 
encampment of sutlers' booths ; long rows of tables and 
benches are constantly supplied with guests, who seem to 
have no thought but to enjoy themselves. Adjoining the 
Prater is the Augarten, and next to that the BrigYttenau. 
whic h are very agreeable walks, but not so frequented as 
the Prater. 

The environs of Vienna are very picturesque. On the 
north it has. the beautiful islands of the Danube; on the 
wreit the lofty Kahlenberg mountain ; on the south, 
lulls covered with thick forests and rich vineyards, the 
None Alps commencing with the Schneeberg it. e. snow 
mountain), and towards Mod I in atyl Baden a dark circle 
of hills, valleys, ruins of castles, antique churches, modern 
palace*, ana handsome country-seats. The imperial 
palaces of Schonbrunn and Laxemburg are at a short dis- 
tance from the city. 

Tie climate is in general not so healthy as that of 
Loudon or Paris: it is extremely variable, great heat being 
often suddenly followed by severe cold ; yet, though an 
undent proverb says, ' Vienna aut ventosa aut venenosa,' 
this seems to be rather exaggerated. The islands and the 
part* of the city next the river are subject to inundations, 
and the atmosphere is frequently foggy. The number of 
deaths exceeds that of births; so that the gradual increase 
of the population, which now amounts to 360,000, including 
the garrison of 14,000 men, must be owing to the influx of 
strangers. 

In 1840 the population was composed as follows :— 
Natives of Vienna .... 204,298 
Natives of the provinces . . 136.306 
Foreigners 17,463 

Total . . 358,127 
The inhabitants of Vienna are a gay, friendly, and hos- 
pitable race of people, among whom a stranger quickly 
finds himself at home. Among the upper classes he fiuds 
none of the stiffness and reserve that he meets with in 
some other parts of Germany, and he is perhaps even more 
gratified and surprised by the comfortable, happy, and 
contented appearance of the lower orders. In the public 
walks and gardens they seem to have no thought beyond 
the enjoyment of the passing hour: it is in the Prater 
especially that the joyous and careless character of the 
Austrians, and their love of harmless amusement, has full 
scope for displaying itself. 1 It is a pleasant sight,' says a 
late writer, *to see family parties, in a fine afternoon, pitch 
their tents under the spreading trees, enjoy their humble 
feast ; drink, laugh, and sing ; while their* children sport 
around them. No churlish police serjeant, with tyrannic 
cane, to warn Hum off the greensward ; no portentous 
board, big with steel-traps and spring-guns to scare them 
with its threats.* Beggars are not seen in the sheets, and 
one may traverse them at all hours by day and by night 
without meeting with any kind of disturbance r annoy- 
ance ; yet the public police is neither numerous nor intru- 
sive. Breaches of the peace are rare, cases of drunkenness 
seldom occur, and gaming-houses are unknown. Hare is 
none of that open display of vice which dingiaees London 
and Paris ; and yet the whole number of the guardians of 
the peace, in the city and suburbs, does not exceed 700 
men. Among the virtues of the AuVi iarw, charity is pre- 
eminent ; nor are they so devoted to pleasure as to' neglect 
the cultivation of the mind : not only aro their literary 
societies very numerous, but the higher classes in general 
are wry accomplished. French, English, and Italian 
are spoken so currently as almost to supersede the Ger- 
man ; and the ladies are extraordinary proficients in music, 
of which they are excessively fond. 

There is a very vigilant and intelligent secret police at 
Vienna, the agents of which are often persons of good 



education, "agreeable manners, and insinuating iddnv; 
they have the appearance of gentlemen; they ire co- 
llected with the waiters at the hotels and coffee-houstttt 
whom every step of the stranger is watched, his U'm 
often opened, and all his concerns reported. 

History. — Vienna, called by the Romans Vindot-. i. 
was long the head-quarters of a Roman legion, iad : : 
capital of Pannonia. When the Roman power detl.r- : 
it was successively overrun by the barbarian hortlri of 
Goths and Huns, till, in 701, Charlemagne annexed n 
his dominions. It was then and long afterward* o! <sL 
extent; St. Stephen's cathedral, now in the centre ci I* 
city, being, when erected in 1114, without tin 
It however increased progressively from the ra;ru: , 
advantages of its situation, and by being the usual miuf y 
of the dukes and emperors. The most remarkable t\r.:- ■ 
its annals are the various sieges which it has susttntd I 
1484 it was taken by Mathias, king of Uutigirr. ; ./ 
resided in it till his death, when it was restored to Aastu 
In 152!) the Turks, assisted by the Hungarian iasr. 
approached the city, and though they did not ace . 
taking it, destroyed the suburbs. In 1G19 the 
insurgents, supported by a party in Austria, succ*ri-.. • 
penetrating into the city, but were almost nam ti: 
expelled, and hastily retreated to Bohemia. 1 
Torstcnson, a Swedish general, with an army of 8« a 
German Protestants, made nn attempt on Vienw.*"* 
great alarm was felt ; but Torstcnson unexpected.) r 
up his enterprise. In 1668 n new palace which ihr 
peror Leopold had erected was destroyed by fire, it^ 
mity which was attributed to the Jews, who were « 
exception expelled from the city and the province. 
1678 the plague broke out in Hungary, which crs.!: 
reached Vienna, when it carried off in the city UU-< 
sons, and 73,323 out of the city. In 1683 toe ctkta 
attack w as made by a Turkish army, supported 1} ■ 
disaffected chiefs in Hungary, w hich reduced thi o' 
extreme distress, and would probably have ended m) 
for the city, and, in its consequences, forChn>!<"- 
had not the inhabitants held out in expectation 
which at length came, under John Sobie»ky. h. 
Poland, who, with 60,000 men, totally defeated the TV. 
army of nearly 200,000. In 1741 it was pressed ! 
Havarians on the west and by the French and Fruwur. i 
the north, but they did not effect anything. In ITS' 
was threatened by Napoleon, and occupied ly - 1 - 
1805 and 1809. Strict discipline was observe.! by 
tioops on both occasions. 

(Joseph Freyherr v. Hormayer. JJ'ien, seine G'* < ; 
Una seine Denkwuidighriten, 9 biinde ; J. v. hVr 
Uesrhichte des Osmanischen Rciches, 10 vol*, 8x0.;^ 
menbach, Gemdlde tier (Jettrrreichischcn JfeW"*'-' 
vols.; Die Orslrrrrirhische Nut ion at Encyclwad' ''■'■'] 
1838 ; Brockhaus, Conversation* Lexicon ; Murray. iV- 
booh of Southern Germany; Hassel ; Stein; HUntl* !»- 
Cannabich; &c.) 
VIENNA, TREATY OF. [Treaty.] 
VIENNE, River. [LouuJ 
V I EN N E, a depart ment of France, bounded on the 
and north-east by the department of Indre et Loire. 
east by that of Indre. on the south-cast by that of 
Vienne, on the south by that of Charente, on the ' 
that of Deux Sevres, and on the north-west h) 
Maine et Loire. Its form is irregular : the greate*' ■< 
is from north-north-w est to soutrnsoutli-iast, from the J 
tion of the three departments of Maine et Dure. I'- 
Loire, and Vienne. to that of the three depute ' 
Haute Vienne, Charente, and Vienne, 80 * '' ,i 
greatest breadth, at right angles to the length 0«M 
border of the department of Deux Sevres, near tV 1 *! ' . 
that of the department of Indre, near La T^™, k£> 



miles. The area of the department is estimated :|! 

.-i.;..v. i, I.- tKi. n.rtJ^ - 




Years of 4271, or about 15 per cent., and 
110 inhabitants to a square mile. In amount o. pfV, 
tion it is lar below the average population ol l"* "'J^,. 
ments, and in density of population is just »bo:'t - t 
of the average ; it falls considerably short in both rr-pv 
of the Engluh county with which we h»T* coop** 0 
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I'oitiera, the capital, is on the Clain, in 48° 33' N. lat. and 
»° 20' K. long. ; 180 miles in a direct 1 ine south-west of 
Paris, or 213 miles by the road through Chartres, Vendorue, 
rourx, and Chatellerault. 

The department hat. no mountains ; the chain of lulls, 
he heights of Gatine, which extends from the central 
iiouutains of Auvergne toward the mouth of the Loire 
rosses the south-western side of the department near the 
border in a north-western direction ; and a branch from these 
nils extends towards the north-east, between the Clain 
ind the Thoue, and occupies the northern part, except just 
it. the northern extremity, where the hills subside into 
he valley of the Loire. The central part, between the 
"lain and the Vienne, consists of tolerably high ground; 
>vit the part east of the Vienne is low. The north-eastern 
border of the department is occupied by the cretaceous- 
urinations which surround the chalk basin of Paris ; the 
est of the department is occupied by the secondary rocks 
which intervene between the cretaceous and new red sand- 
stone groups, except just towards the south-eastern border, 
.vhcre the lower secondary and primitive formations crop 
>ut. No coal is dug, and there were, in 1834, only three 
establishments for the manufacture of iron : in these were 
iliree furnaces for the production of pig-iron, and live 
"orges for the manufacture of wrought-iron. Charcoal 
^vas the fuel employed. There are several quarries for 
inllstones, whetstones, lithographic-stone, limestone, and 
."reestone ; aud a quarry of marble which takes a good 
polish. There are mineral waters at La Roche-Posay, near 
Jhe junction of the Creuse and the Gartempe : they are 
i mpiegnated with sulphur. 

The department belongs almost entirely to the basin of the 
I^oire ; a very small part in the south-west corner, about 
Civray, belongs to the basin of the Charcnte. The Vienne, 
ivhich is one of the principal affluents of the Loire [Loirk], 
liters this department on the south, just above Avail les, 
And flows in a tolerably direct northward course through 
lie department, which it quits below the junction of the 
"reuse. About 66 miles of the course of the Vienne are 
n this department or on the border; and aboul 17 miles, 
» nraely, from the junction of the Clain, are navigable. The 
:»tfkial statement makes the navigation 22 miles. Nearly 
a.11 the other rivers of the department are tributaries of the 
\ ienne ; the Grande lllourde, the Ozon (both small), and 
the Creuse join it on the right bank ; and the Dive small ) 
ind the Clain on the left bank : the Veude, which joins it 
Hi the left bank long after it quits this department, and 
lie Mable, a feeder of the Veude, have their source amid 
lie hills on the north of the department. The Creuse has 
lie last 20 miles of its course i,hve of which arc navigable) 
Ml the border of this department: its feeder the Gartempe 
ises in the department of Creuse, but has the lower part 
>t*its course, for nearly 40 miles, within or upon the border 
if this department. The Anglin, a feeder of the Gartempe, 
ind the Sarleron and Henaisc, feeders of the Anglin, be- 
lting partly to this department. The Clain rises in the 
.lepartment of Charente, but has nearly the whole of its 
coarse of more than 60 miles in this department. It 
receive the Cluere on the right ; and the Pairou. the Dive, 
the Vonne, the Boivre, the Auzance, and the Palu on the 
left. None of the affluents of the Vienne are navigable, 
except the Creuse, and that for a very short distance ; so 
that the department, though traversed by several consider- 
able streams, has no other inland navigation than that of 
the Vienne 22 miles, the Creuse 5 miles, and the Dive 
H miles; in all only 3D miles. The Dive here noticed is 
not the small tributary of the Vienne or of the Clain men- 
tioned above, but a tributary of the Tnoue, an affluent of 
the Loire, which joins that river below the Vienne. The 
Dive rises in the department, and has the greater part of 
its course within or upon the western border. The 
L imrente just crosses the south-western corner of the de- 
partment. 

There arc no navigable canals. There were, on January 1, 
1K17, seven ' Routes Royalcs, 1 or government roads, having 
an aggregate length of 218 miles,, namely, 17* miles in 
n-pair, 1 mile out of repair, and 39 miles unfinished. The 
principal road is that from Paris by Tours to Bordeaux, 
v\ Inch enters this department on the north-oa«t side, across 
the Creuse just ahove its junction with the Vienne, and 
rum by Chatellerault, Jaulnais. Poitiers. Vivonne. and 
(Jouhe-Verac. The road from Paris to Niort and Roche- 
fort branches from this road beyond Poitiers, and runs by 
Lusignan. Reads run from Poitiers by Chauvigny and St. 



Savin to Chfiteauroux ; by Lussac to Limoges ; and by 

Mirebeau and Loudon to Sauraur on the Loire. The de- 
partmental roads have an aggregate length of MG miles, 
namely, GO miles in repair, 14 miles out of repair, and 72 
miles unfinished. The communal roods (which resemble 
our parish roads) have an aggregate length of GOOO miles. 

The air is generally mild. The north wind prevails in 
winter, the north-west wind in spring, and the south wind 
iu summer. The north-west wind is frequently injurious 
to vegetation, and to the health of the inhabitants, by the 
sudden transition which it occasions from heat to cold. 
The marshes which arc found on the western side of the 
department are unhealthy. 

The area of the department maybe stated in round num- 
bers at 1,080,000 acres, of which more than 1,000,000 acres 
are under the plough. The mos>t productive soils are on 
the northern part of the department; those on the south 
and south-east are generally poor. The principal produc- 
tions are wheat, rye, oats, hemp, flax, peas, and potatoes. 
The meadows occupy above 100,000 acres, and the heaths, 
or open pastures, nearly 190,000. A great number ol 
horses, mules, horned cattle, sheep, goats, and pigs are 
bred : poultry is abundant. The vineyards occupy 70,000 
acres : the wine is generally of ordinary quality ; the best 
red wines are those of Champigny, Couture, Jaulnais, 
Dissais, Chauvigny, Villemort, Yaux, and St. Romain ; and 
the white wines of Loudon and Trois Moutiers. Some 
wine and brandy are sent to the surrounding departments or 
are exported. The orchards occupy 14,000 acres, the woods 
200,000. A considerable quantity of walnuts and chest - 
nuts are grow n ; the latter furnish the peasantry with an 
important article of food. 

The department is divided into five aiTorvdissements, a» 
follows: — 

Area in 

Sun-iro Com- C.in Population. 
Arroodlwmmt. filiation. >fllr», mnews. Urns. 18'iJ . JXSfi. 
Poitier» .... l>olr»l&W. 7G0 82 10 94.~<i 93.')J'.l 

CbatcUmult . . N R. 4stt 60 6 6u,41.i 

Civrav .... S.W. 4ST. 45 6 :4,;42 4"..;. 

Lmi«U. or IsnAnn N.W. 342 63 4 3i,m XW.x 

MontmurilU.u . . S.K. Of *) 6 6a Wi S;.I3I 



261 ; 



31 2W.7J1 287.WI: 



In the arrondissement of Poitiers are— Poitiers, popula- 
tion of the commune in 1S2G,21,5G3; in 1831,23,128; and in 
1K3G, 22,000 [Poitieks], on the Clain ; Vivonne and Jaul- 
nais, on the same river ; Sanxay. or Sanzay, and Lusignati, 
on the Vonne; Ijilille, on the Auzance ; Neuville, between 
the Auzance and the Palu; and Mirebeau (population 
1781 for the town, or 2405 for the whole commune], on ; 
feeder of the Dive, which flows into the Thoue. Vivonne 
has a manufacture of coarse woollens and some dye-houses 
It has a 'halle,' or market-house : there are twelve yearh 
fairs. Jaulnais has four yearly fairs for wool and cattle. 
Lusignan has a manufacture of coarse woollens; excelled 
macaroons are made here, and considerable trade is car 
ried on in grain, and trefoil and lucem seed : there an 
nine yearly fairs. There was formerly a strong castle n 
Lusignan, "which sustained a number of attacks very de 
structive to the assailants. It was however taken, am 
razed by the duke of Montpensier (a.d. 1574) in the re 
ligious wars of the sixteenth century : the site is at presen 
occupied by a pleasant public walk, which commands a 
agreeable prospect. The house of Lusignan acquired th- 
crowns of Jerusalem and Cyprus. Mirebeau was built b. 
Foulques Nera, count of Anjou, who also erected a cast! 
here. In this castle Eleonore of Guienne, widow < 
Henry II. of England, was besieged (a.d. 1202) by h« 
grandson, Arthur, duke of Bretagne, but was relieved b 
the approach of her son, King John of England, who too 
Arthur prisoner, and afterwards murdered him. Mirebea 
has trade in corn, wine, sheep, and wool. It gave title t 
the district of Mirebelais, of which it was the capital. Th 
village of Vouille, on the Auzance below Labile, was th 
scene of the great battle (a.i>. 507'i in which Clovis th 
Frank defeated and slew Alaric II., king of the Visigoths 
a victory which was followed by the conquest of nearly a^ 
the territories of the Visijroths in Gaul. 

In the arrondissement of Chatellerault are — Chatclleranl' 
population '.in 1820, 1/241 ; in 1881, 9437; and in 183( 
9695 [Chateli.er ai'i.t), on the Vienne ; Lencloitre, on 
small feeder which joins the Vienne at Chatellerault ; L 
Roche Posay, on the Creuse, at the junction of the Gui 
tempe; and'Pleumartin, in the country between the Gat 
tempe and the Vienn«. La Ro«ho Posay, or Poxay, in ; 
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▼ery small place, but has baths and mineral-waters, which 
are recommended in cases of fever. There are twelve 
yearly fairs. The village of Les Ormes, near the junction 
of the Creuse and the Vienne, has a splendid mansion and 
park of the family of D'Argenson. 

In the arrondissement of Civray are — Civray, on the 
Charente, population in 1820, 2192 ; in 1831, 2203 'of whom 
1900 were in the town itself ; and in 1836, 2100 ; Charroux, 
on or near the Charente ; Availles, on the Vienne ; Usson 
and Gencny, on the Cluere ; and Couht'-Verac, on the 
Dive, which flows into the Clain, Civray has a church of 
great antiquity, and the ruins of an antient castle. There 
arc a subordinate court of justice, an agricultural society, 
and a communal high school. Trade is carried on in corn, 
chestnuts, and truffles. Availles has some chalybeate 
waters in the neighbourhood, but they are of little repute. 
Gencny has a coarse woollen manufacture, and fifteen yearly 
fairs lor wool and cattle. 

In the arrondissement of Loudon are— Loudon, popula- 
tion in 1820, 5044 ; in 1831, 3078 (of whom 4039 were in 
the town itself) : and in 1K30, 5032, on the road from 
Poitiers to Saumnr ; Moncontour, on a feeder of the Dive, 
whicb joins the Thoue ; and Monts, in the country between 
the Dive and the Mablc. Loudon, or Loudun, is an an- 
lient town, situated on a hill, and surrounded by vineyards 
which produce some of the best wine in the department : 
it has some pleasant public walks, a theatre, and an 
hospital. There was formerly a castle, but it is now 
destroyed. Coarse woollens and lace are manufactured ; 
and considerable trade is carried on in corn, wine, brandy, 
walnuts, and oil : there are seven yearly fairs. There are 
several government offices, a subordinate court of justice, 
an agricultural society, and a communal high school. 
Loudun was formerly the chief town of the district of Lou- 
dunais; and was erected into a duchy. It was, during the 
sixteenth and early part of the seventeenth centuries, 
chiefly occupied by Protestants, and suffered much from 
Ihe revocation *of the Edict of Nantes. Moncontour is 
chiefly known by the defeat sustained here (a.d. 1509) by 
the Huguenots, under Admiral Coligni. 

In the arrondissement of Montmorillon arc — Montmoril- 
lon. population in 1830, 8539; in 1831, 3008 rof whom 
3090 were in the town itself) ; and in 1836, 4157, on the 
Gartempe ; Saint-Savin, also on the Gartempe ; Angle, on 
the Anglin; La Trcmouille, on the Benaisc ; and L'lle- 
.lourdain, Lussac, distinguished as Lussac-les-Chateaux, 
rind Chauvigny, on the Vienne. Montmorillon is an il 1— 
built town : it has a curious monument, supposed to be 
Dmidical, an ecclesiastical school, a subordinate court of 
j ;stic.\ several government fiscal offices, and an hospital. 
Biscuits and highly esteemed macaroons are made; and 
there arc paper-mills, bleach-grounds for linen, and tan- 
jards. Considerable trade is earned on in cattle fattened 
in the neighbourhood for the Paris markets. There are 
twelve yearly fairs. St. Savin has a considerable trade in 
sheep. * Llle-Jourdain has a monthly fair for cattle and 
provisions. Chauvigny has twelve yearly fairs ; drugget 
und serge and leather are manufactured "in the town, and 
some tolerably good wine is grown in the neighbourhood. 

The population, when not otherwise described, is that of 
Ihe commune, and is taken from the census of 1831. 

This department and the adjacent one of Deux Sevres 
constitute the diocese of Poitiers, the bishop of which is 
a suffragan of the archbishop of Bordeaux. It is in the 
jurisdiction of the (Jour Koyale of Poitiers, and the direc- 
tion of the Academic Universitaire of the same city. It is 
included in the twelfth military division, of which the head- 

?uartcrs are at Nantes; and' scuds five members to the 
'hamber of Deputies. L? respect of education it is con- 
siderably below the average of France : of the young men 
enrolled in'; the military census of 1828-29. only 25 in 
every hundred could read and write, while the average of 
France at the time was between 39 and 40. 

In Ihe most antient historic period, this department 
formed part of the territories of the Pictones riirropic), or, 
ts they were afterwards called, Pictavi, a Celtic nation. 
In the division of Gaul by Augustus, the territory of this 
people was included in the province of Aquitania, and upon 
the subdivision of that province, in Aquitania Secunda. 
The town of Lim&num, afterward* called, from the name of 
the people. Pictavi now Poitiers'), and the position Fines 
ot the Antonine Itinc.-ary between Argentomagus (Argen- 
tnu I and Lituoimm, were in the limits of this department. 
1 his territory was on the downfall of the Roman empire 



included in the kingdom of the Visigoths, bat was ukre 
from them by the r ranks. In the middle ages it furau 
part of the county of Poitou. f Porrou.l 

(Malte-Brun, Geographic Vnipersellr ; Dicimmu; 
Geographique Universe! ; Vayste de Villier*, liman- 
Drscriptif de la France.) 

VIENNE, HAUTE, a department of France, bemlei 
on the north hy the department of Indre, on the tax K 
that of Creuse, on the south-east by that of Comie 
the south-west by that of Dordogne, on the wert bj thai I 
Charente, and on the north-west bv that of Vienne. it- 
form is irregular, approximating however to a quadrat^, 
having its greatest length from north nortli-wwt to wi 
south-east, from the junction of the three departrati; > { 
Vienne, Indre, and Haute Vienne, to the border of ' * 
department of Corr^zc between Eymoubers and Our- 
beret, 00 miles ; and its greatest breadth at right and i ^ 
the length, from the border of the department of In it 
between St. Leonard and Bourganeuf, to the junction if t 
three departments of Dordogne, Charente, arid 
Vienne, 50 miles. 

The area of the department is estimated at 2146 V" 
miles, which is rather under the average areaofthiFr 
departments, and rather greater than the English t i.j 
of Norfolk. The population, in 1826, was 56351, a 
1831, 285,130 ; and in 1830, 293,011 ; showing inthfJ 
five years an increase of 7881, or nearly 2 8 per cent, u 
giving 130 or 137 inhabitants to a square mile. In is 
and density of population the department is corw-i'T 
below the average of the French departments; aadiir 
far below the English county with which we hau 
pared it. Limoges, its capital, is 214 mile* in 
line south-south-west of Paris, or 230 mile* by th« v 
through Orleans, Vierzon, and Chateauroux; in 45' If 
N. lat. and 1° 15' F'. long. 

The heights of Gatine. which extend from tl.< ?t 
central mountain-group of Auvergne toward the u»u » 
the Loire, and separate the basin of that river Lmu 
basins of the Garonne and the Charente, cross the tw'>* 
part of this department in a direction nearly from u' 
west. Mount Jargeau, the most elevated point mi '« 
chain of hills, is estimated at 3114 feet. Another cbait 
nearly parallel to these, crosses the centre of the dtp'- 
ment, separating the valley of the Vienne from thai >■'■ 
feeder the Garterane. The roost elevated point k 
chain is Le Puy le Vieux, 3196 feet high. The rowa'ii 
have generally round tops, few if any steep ur 
summits appear; so that thev do not present the tjuA^i 
imposing appearance of the Auvergnat group, thou;" 
occasionally afford picturesque scenery. The whu.- - 
partmcnt is occupied by the primitive or lower ittuat-n 
formations, especially by granite. No coal is dw, '■' 
there were, in 1834, in the department, almost entire : 
the southern part, twenty-six iron-works, with ri« '-' 
naces for producing pig-iron, and forty-eight for?* 
which thirty-nine were for producing wrought-irce 
nine for steel. Charcoal was the chief oronlyfuti* 
ployed. Porcelain-clay is obtained from pitsiuth** 
of the department, and granular felspar, which j 
for glazing the porcelain. Good granite and other! > 
ing-stone and limestone are dug. 

The department is chiefly included in the bating 
Loire : the southern slopes of the heights of Gali* ^ 
long to the basins of the Charente and the Garonnr 
these slopes the Tardoire and the Bandiat, which 
and flow into the Charente ; and the Dronne. the 
and the Loue, which belong to the system of thcGarf^ 
rise ; but only a small portion of the upper course 
rivers belongs to this department. Of the tnbutane 0 
the Loire, the Vienne is the only one belonging ,u ' 
department, which it enters on the cast side, a few ^ ' 
from its source fin the department of Correie. a- J 
from east to west into the department of Cliarecte; 
ing F-ymouticrs, St. Leonard, Iimogcs, Aixe. * r - 
Junien. It receives, on the right bonk, the Maod*'-';' 
Thorion or Taurion, theGlane, and the Issoire; and • 
left bank, the Comf)ad or Combade, the Bnance 
by the junction of the Grande Briance and Ihe If- 
Bnance), the Aixette, the Gorre. and the Vaire. "J* 
feeders are all small. The Vaire and the 6w« tjj" J 
Vienne beyond the limits of the department. The 1 * " 
ternpe, a feeder of the Creuse (which join* the »'< n ' 
long after it leaves this department), drains the t' mf " j 
part : it receives the Seine and the Rnuu eo tbe n«b« ; 
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he Ardour, the Couze, and the Vineou (which receives the 
ilaveule^ on the left. The Benaise and the Sarleron, 
-ciiera of the Anglin (an affluent of the Gartempc not be- 
unsring to this department \ rise within the northern 
>order. Ponds are numerous, but none of them large. 
The department is entirely destitute of water communica- 
nt : none ofthe above rivers are navigable, and there are 
io navigable canals. 

The number of • routes royales,' or government roads, on 
he 1st of January, 1837. was seven, naving an aggregate 
t aglhof 236 miles, namely. 132 miles in repair, 5H miles 
mt of repair, and 46 miles unfinished. The principal road 

* that from Paris to Bordeaux by Orleans, Chateauroux, 
imoges, and Perigueux. This enters the department on 

ne north-east side, and mns south by west through 
.imoges, Aixe, and Chalus, into the department of Dor- 
ocne. The road from Paris to Toulouse branches from 
lis at Limoges, and runs south-south-east by Pierre-Buf- 
tn into the department of Correze. Roads from Limoges 
in westward by St. Junien to AngoulSme, north-westward 
y Bellac to Poitiers, and eastward by St. Leonard to 
iiihusson (in the department of Creuse) and Clermont- 
orrand. A road from Dorat, in the northern part of the 
apartment, runs eastward to Gueret, in the adjoining de- 
triment of Creuse. The departmental roads had at the 
inie time an aggregate length of 177 miles, namely, 70 
i rood repair, 29 out of repair, and 69 unfinished. The 
<.-inal roads (corresponding to our parish roads) had a 
ngth of above 4200 miles. 

Prom the general elevation of the soil and the ranges of 
i contains traversing the department, the air is colder than 
i e latitude would lead us to expect. The average tcm- 

• • rature of Limoges is less than that of Paris, though it is 
r uated full three degrees more to the southward. The 
rnusphere is moist and the temperature changeable. 
"The area of the department may be estimated in round 
ivnbers at 1,370,000 acres ; of which about 503,000 acres 
r 'ess than two-fifths) are under the plough : but of this 
i !y a small portion is calculated for wheat. A consider- 
>1e quantity of rye and buckwheat is grown ; the growth 

c orn is however insufficient for the support of the in- 
ihitants, but the deficiency is made up by the abundance 
f chestnuts. The meadows arc very extensive, amounting 

the aggregate to above 320,000 acres, besides 230,000 
res of heath, common, or other open pastnrc, and graz- 
g forms the most important branch of agricultural in- 
ifctry. The hay is excellent, but the artificial grasses are 
arcely known. A great number of mules, horses of the 
mousin breed, which are among the most excellent and 
>st esteemed in France, and of horned cattle, are reared, 
irse-races and a cattle-show are held yearly at Li moires, 
d prizes are distributed. Pigs are numerous. The 
leyarda occupy only about 7000 to 8000 acres, and nro- 
ce only ordinary red wine : the orchards and gardens 
t-upy about 9000 acres. The woodlands occupy above 
,O0O acres, chiefly in small clumps or in copses : chest- 
tn and walnuts are grown in great abundance, and there 
a considerable quantity of oak timber. Game is plen- 
ul. A great number of bees are kept. 
The department is divided into four arrondissements, as 
Hows :— 
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later statement of the number of cantons or districts, 
•h under a justice ofthe peace, makes them amount to 
for the whole department. 

fn the arrondissement of Limoges are — Limoges fpopu- 
.on, in 1826, 25,612; in 1 831, 27,070, of whom 23.K04 
re in the town itself; and in 1836, 29,706; [Limoges], 
the Viennc ; Aixe, St. Leonard (pop. 3299 for the town, 
5700 for the whole commune), and Eymoutiers ( pop. 
(i y . on the same river; Pierre-Buffii'Te and Salagnae on 
Ilriance ; St. Paul, between the Briance and the 
nne; Chatcauneuf, on the Combadc, and Peyrat, on 
Claude. Aixe has some Roman remains and the ruins 
elastic of the middle age*. St. Leonard is on an emi- 
P. C, No. 1635. 



nence on the right bank of the Viennc, over which there 
is a handsome bridge. It is a tolerably well-built town, 
and its 'boulevards' command a pleasant prospect. The. 
church is of very great antiquity. There are paper-mills 
and copper-works, and the townsmen manufacture woollen 
stuffs, common hats, porcelain, and sheepskin and other 
leather. There is a monthly fair, and* considerable trade 
is carried on. At Evmoutiers (or Aimoutier ;, which is on 
the left bank of the Vienne, in a mountainous district, there 
are tan-yards, and cotton-yarn is manufactured ; there is 
a monthly fair. Picrre-B'uffiere has a handstone stone 
bridge over the Briance, on the left bank of which it is 
situated. It has the remains of an old castle, part of which 
is occupied as the town-house. Cotton-yarn and leather 
arc manufactured, and there are twelve yearly fairs. Peyrat 
is pleasantly situated; it was antiently a "place of some 
strength ; it has now twelve yearly fairs. 

In the arrondissement of B'ellac'are— Bellac (population 
in 1826, 3400; in 1831, 3607, of whom 3025 were in the 
town itself ; and in 1836, 3581) [Bellac], near the Vin- 
eou; Lauriere, between the Couze and the Ardour; 
Ch&teau-Ponsat (pop. 3742), on the Gartempc ; Magnac- 
Laval (pop. 3455 , and Le Dorat (pop. 1805 for the town, 
or 2237 for the whole commune , near the Bram ; and 
Lussac-lcs-Egliscs, near the Benaise. Paper is made at 
I,auriere : there arc four yearly fairs. Some antient in- 
scriptions have been dug up at ChSteau-Ponsat. At Mag- 
nac-Laval woollen cloths and paper arc manufactured. A 
weekly fair is held during the interval between the middle 
of December and the Carnival. Le Dorat is a good town ; 
the inhabitants manufacture woollen cloth and cotton goods, 
barometers, and weights and measures. There is a monthly 
fair for cattle, horses, mules, poultry, flax, hemp, and 
linen. Lussac-les-Eglises has a yearly fair for fat cattle. 
At Danac, a village of al>out 2000 inhabitants, not far from 
Le Dorat, is a large glasshouse for making bottles, and an 
earthenware manufactory. 

In the arrondissement of Rochcchouart arc — Roche- 
chouart (population in 1K26, 1550; in 1831. 3996, of whom 
1571 were in the town itself; and in 1830,4123;, on the 
Vaire J and St. Junien (pop. 3495 for the town, or 5895 for 
the whole commune), on the Vienne. Rochechouart has 
the remains of an antient castle on the crest of a pre- 
cipitous rock, at the foot of which the town stands. The 
castle was besieged without success by the English in the 
wars of Edward III. The town has a subordinate court of 
justice and one or two fiscal government offices. St. 
Junien is built on the slope of a hill at the.junction of the 
Glnne with the Vienne, on the right bank of the latter. 
The town is surrounded by boulevards, which arc planted 
with trees and command a pleasant prospect of the sur- 
rounding country : it is an old town, and is one of the 
busiest places in the department. The only building do- 
serving notice is the parish church. The townsmen ma- 
nufacture gloves, which are in high repute, blankets and 
cotton coverlets, hats, woollen cloths, serge, porcelain and 
common earthenware, chamois and other leather, and 
paper. There are bleach-houses for wax and dye-houses. 
Considerable trade is carried on in horses, mules, cattle, 
hides, com, hemp, flax, and wine, especially at the fairs, 
which are held monthly. 

In the arrondissement of St. Yrieix are — St. Yrieix (po- 
pulation in 1826, 2740; in 1831, 6542, of whom 2832 were 
in the town itself; and in 1836, 6900), on the Loue ; Chalus 
on the Tardoire ; and St. Germain-les-Belles Filles, between 
the Grande Briance and the Petite Briance. St. Yrieix isan 
ill-built town ; it has five parish churches, one of which, a 
collegiate church, is considered an admirable specimen of 
Gothic architecture. The townsmen manufacture por- 
celain and common earthenware, woollen cloths and coarse 
woollen stuffs, and leather. There are some iron-works. 
The materials for making and glazing the porcelain arc 
dug close to the town. Trade is carried on in hempen 
thread and porcelain clay. There are a subordinate court 
of justice, some fiscal government offices, and an agricul- 
tural society. St. Yrieix sustained a long siege during the 
war of the League. Chalus has some historical interest aa 
being the place where Richani I. (CtaMff-de-Lion) of Eng- 
land received his death-wound, a.d. 1199. It is divided by 
the Tardoire into the upper and the lower town : the upper 
town, formerly distinguished by the name of Chalus-Cha- 
brol, was defended by a strong fort or tower ; another 
tower defended the lower town. Chalus has several yearly 
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fairs, one of which in a f,reat horse and mule fair. St. 
Gennain-les-Belles Filles has several yearly fairs fur com 
and cattle. 

The population, when not otherwise described, is that of 
the commune, and from the census of 1831. 

This department and the adjoining department of 
Creusc constitute the diocese of Limoges, the bishop of 
which is a sutfiagan of the archbishop of Bourges. It is 
in the jurisdiction of the Cour Hoyale of Limoges and in 
the district of the Academic Universitaire of the same city. 
It is comprehended in the fifteenth military division, of 
which the head-quarters are at Bourges. It returns five 
members to the Chamber of Deputies. In respect of edu- 
cation it is one of the most backward of the French de- 
partments, being surpassed by all except the depart- 
ments of Cher, Allier, and Correic. Of every hundred 
young men enrolled in the military census of 1828-29 only 
thirteen could read and write; the average of the depart- 
ments being above thirty-nine in every hundred. 

In the most antient historic period this part of Franco 
belonged to the I^movices (Ae/io^i«c, Strnboi, or Limovici 
(Ai/joi<i«o«, Ptolemy >, or Lomovici i Aojiovixoi \ aCeltic nation : 
the form Lcmovices is that used by the best Latin autho- 
rities. Some portions of the north-western border of the 
department were in the territory of the Pictones. In the 
Roman division of Gaul the country of the Lemovices and 
the Pictones was included in the province of Aquilaine ; 
and upon its subdivision, that of the Lemovices in Aqui- 
tania Prima, ami that of the Pictones in Aquitania Becunda. 
Augustoritum, the capital of the Lemovices, called from 
them, in the later period of the Roman dominion, Lemo- 
vices, is the present Limoges. On the downfall of the 
Roman empire, this department was subject first to the 
Visigoths, afterwards to the Franks. In the middle ages 
it was chiefly included in the province of Limousin or 
Limosin ; but some parts of the north and east were 
included in the province of Im. Marehe : and a small por- 
tion on the west side in the province of Poitou. [ March k, 
La; LiMocsrN ; Porrou.] 

(Malte-Brun, Ufa graphic ; Vaysse de Villiers, ltint- 
rairp Descriyiif ; Dtcttonnairc (itngraphuiu* Unirertel.) 

VIENNE, a town in France, capital of an arrondisse- 
ment in the department of Isere, 258 miles in a direct 
line south-soutli-west of Paris, or .'102 miles by the road 
through Sena, Auxerrc. Autun, Chalons-sur-Saone, and 
Lyon ; in 45" 32' N. lat. and 4° 54' E. long. 

Vienne is a place of great antiquity, and retains many 
monuments of its former splendour ; but the antient town 
was considerably larger than the modern one. A Roman 
structure of pyramidical form, a quarter or half a mile out 
of the southern gate of the town, appear- from tradition, 
and from traces of the antient ramparts, to have been once 
in the middle of the town, which is said to have been 
three miles in circuit. The modern town is on the left or 
east bank of the RhAne, just at the junction of the Gere, a 
little river which flows through Vienne. The town 
occupies the bottom and sides of the narrow valley through 
which this river flows, and extends to the bank of the 
Rhone, over which there is a bridge uniting Vienne with 
the village of Sainte-Colombe. The town is ill-laid out, 
and the streets are narrow, crooked, dark, and dirty ; but 
there is a handsome quay on the Rhone, and many new 
lmildings have been erected of late years. The cathedral 
of St. Maurice is a very fine building, though it suffered 
much injury during the religious wars of the sixteenth 
century and during the Revolution : the church of the 
abbey of St. Pierre, though much defaced, has some 
carious sculpture* and inscriptions of the middle ages: 
the other buildings of the abbey have been destroyed. 
The town-hall has a handsome modern front, and there are 
fine cavalry barracks. Among the Human monuments is 
a temple of the Corinthian order, somewhat resembling the 
' Mai son fXurfe ' of Ntmea, but not so elegant : it was con- 
verted in tho eleventh century into a church, and is now- 
used as a museum. There are the remains of an amphi- 
theatre and of a theatre, an arch or gateway, in the best 
style of Roman workmanship, some portions of an aqueduct, 
and a number of bas-reliefs and inscriptions. Fort Pipet 
is a square tower, partly Roman, partly of the middle ages. 
Fort Salomon is wholly of the middle ages. There are at 
Vienne a modem theatre, a college, a public library of 
1X1 XX) volumes, a museum of antiquities, and gallery of 
paintings. 



Hie population of the commune of Vienne was, fa Uta 

13,780; in 1831, 14,079 (of whom 13,410 were in the t«i 
itself) ; and in 1830, 10,484. There are several mtwim 
tories on the Gere, the waters of which never freea 
There arc tan-yards, paper and copper mills, and 
works; and woollen cloth and other woollens, tail-dci. 
&c. are manufactured. There is a small lead-mint nv 
the town. 

Vienne, or, as the Romans called it, Vienna, wi» » 
existence in the time of Ctesar, who mentions it in > 
Commentaries. It was the chief town of the Allobfrtu 
and some persons (of what nation does not ippa- 
whom the Allobroges expelled from the town wrrt to- 
first inhabitants of Lugdunum, or Lyon. (DienCm, 
lib. xlvi.; Vienna is mentioned by Ptolemy, who tifa 
the name OvUwa, which is also the orthography of ikntv. 
as one of the chief towns of Gallia Narbonenm; ec 
when that province was subdivided, it gave ion i 
the subdivision Viennensis, in which it was included !• 
the Peutinger Table the name is written Vigenm.br:.- 
is no doubt an error. The townsmen appear to haw iw 
great admirers of the epigrams of Martial, which art 
taken as an indication that Uterature was cultivated an; 
them. That poet mentions the circumstance in soar*, 
lines (lib. vii., Epigr. Ixxxviii.). In another rjtc 
(lib. xiii., Ep. 107) Martial gives to Vienna the rpt 
* vitifcra' (vine-bearing): the vineyards on the i's 
immediately opposite still produce the Cote RM&nW 
the finest "of tfic French red wines, and the hills rr* 
Vienne, on both aides of the river, are covered ehV* 
yards, which produce abundance of good red wine. 

Vienna was a Roman colony, and the rival of its 
hour Lugdunum. In the civil war at the close of V 
reign it embraced the party of Galba, from 
received many honours; while Lugdunum embnwi* 
cause of Nero. Lugdunum was besieged by Uiepejfi 1 
Vienna, but without success ; and in revenge, the 
of Lugdunum sought to induce the army of Valets V 
of Vitellius's generals) to destroy Vienna ; but thesd^ 
resisted the persuasion. (Tacitus, Hittor., lib. i.i 
Ixvi.) Arehelaua, the eon of Herod the Great, »m 
deprived of the kingdom of J uda?a, was sent into win 
Vienna (a.d. 6 or 7), at his brother Antipu aftwi'i 
wns (a.d. 39) at Lugdunum. (Josephua, Anttq-, x*ui " 
IVot, ii.xi.) TraditionfixesViennaastheplaceofP.IJt" 
banishment after he had been displaced from the 
ment of Juda>a, and the Roman structure bekmujvpalr*' 
called the tomb of Pontius Pilate. It was at Vienni im* 1 
emperor Valentinian II. was killed (a.d. 392) by A/h* 1 * 1 
the Prank. A Christian church was early esUb'wW 
the bishopric dates from the third century, and the W« 
disputed the dignity of metropolitan of S'arbon*w« '" 
the bishop of Aries. The see was subsequently rv*t 
the rank of an archbishopric, and had for ltd inffri**'*" 
before the Revolution) those of Die, Aimcey, 
Maurienne, Valence, and Viviera. It is now united*"* 
archbishopric of Lyon. [Lyon.] Several Council* 
l>cen held at Vienne : the most celebrated is thst «J : 
1311, at which the order of the Templars was B.tolf y 

The arrondiasement of Vienne has an area of 9*1 T 
miles, and comprehends 132 communes : the jxtp 1 
in 1831, was 138,474; in 1836, 145,001. 
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(Millin, V»ynge dam lex Dfjxtrtememt da Midi de la 
France; Vaysse de Villiers, Itinirairc Uetrriptif de It 
France; Malte-Brun, Giographie Vniverselle ; Diction- 
tit ir>> Geographiqim L'nirerseC) 

YIERZON, a town in France, in the department of 
"her. 111 miles in a direct line south or south by west of 
'a_ris, or 125 miles by the road through Orleans ; in 47" 13' 
V . lat. and 2° 3' E. long. The town stands on the right 
>ank of the Evre, just above its junction with the Cher, in 
i fertile plain. It is well-built ; the houses arc chiefly 
•overed with Blate. There are limestone-quarries and 
ripeclay and ochre pita in the neighbourhood ; the ochre 
■ considered the best in Prance. There are in the town 
rem and steel works, a porcelain manufactory and one lor 
-ommon earthenware, tan- yards, paper-mills, and manu- 
aetories for serge and woollen cloth. Trade is carried on 
n timber and wool : there are five yearly fairs, one of 
vhich is an important wool-fair. The population, in- 
cluding the adjacent village of Vierzon, which forms a 
eparatC commune, was, in 1831, 7907, of whom 4700 were 
n the town. There is an hospice or almshouse, f Maltc- 
irun. Giographie; Dictionnaire Giugruphique Vui- 
■ersef.) 

VIETA. FRANCIS. Much has been Mid Of the writings 
>f Vieta, but very little on his life, and that little has often 
>een wrougly given. In the absence of all good sources 
if reference, we are under the nece»»ity of giving some- 
vhat more space to this biography than is usual. We 
I^o intend to insert in this article some account of Lucas 
'aeioli, which has been omitted in its proper place, and 
onie additional details on Leonard of Pisa. 

Francois Vict, Vielte, or de Viette* this name is given 
a these ways and in one of his own writings it is Latinized 
>. Vietajus, but more usually Vieta was born at Fontenai- 
i-Coxnte, a small town not far from La Rochelle, in the 
ear 1540. His family, if we may iudge from the 
osition which he occupied during the greater part 
f hi* life, must have liad both rank and interest. >Ve 
my connect the epoch of his birth with other parts of 
he' history of science, by stating that he was born 
bout the time when algebra was introduced into the 
iorthern parts of Europe from Italy, in the 39th year 
if (he age of Cardan, and three years before the death 
( Copernicus: while Napier, Harriot, and Galileo were 
tspectively 10, 20, and 24 years his juniors. Of his 
Jueation and early years we know nothing, and the 
Parity materials for the rest of his life are found princi- 
ally in the workt of his friend the president De Thou 
flit/., lib. exxix.). Bayle charges this celebrated writer 
Did., art. 'Rasario'j with inaccuracy in his accounts of 
imeJ men : if we may disregard this imputation in the 
»Mt of Vieta, with whom the biographer was personally 
nd intimately acquainted, we cannot all the more help 
isliiug that the facts preserved had been more in number, 
od of somewhat closer connexion with the scientific pur- 
-its of Vieta. The w hole of De Thou's account does not 
mount to more than a few insulated anecdotes, which axe 
'.ten repeated; and the want of information from other 
quarters respecting one of the greatest mathematicians of 
ihe sixteenth century may be accounted for if we remem- 
ber the troubled times in which he lived, and the rule 
•vhich he appears to have followed of printing all his 
vorka at hu own expense, and distributing them as 
•resents among his friends. This has been found almost 
liiiformly to be a successful mode of preventing or dimi- 
lishing posthumous fame. 

The life of Vieta was passed in the public service : on the 
t signatioii of De Thou, he was made master of requests. 
>Ve have '.seen it said that he held thin office under 
leniy HL, and plsewhere that it was in the household of 
Margaret, wile of Henry FV. Both statements are pru- 
ubly true, since De Thou assures us that his attention to 
Jh mathematics was only the relaxation of a whole life 
•pent in public business, for which, says the historian, he 
>ad both talent and industry. And Vieta himself, in his 
iH «ver to Adrian Romanus, says that he cannot profess 
0 b« » mathematician, but ouly a person to whom niathe- 

* \\Wrl Oir«rd. ai Ui« hrdtmln* of Ow arvrnUtnth cantiiry, nd tl» l-'Ho- 

*!* M tkr tud. berth nil htm V iHU. 

-J V\a hivr rxarainrd wha» Truai*r hn« mlilrj in hi« rolW. tion or I)» 
'» Mo<r:»phir». and find iiothnijr particular f»r. pl tk* a—rtlon tlmt 
f iuB YiaU are touwi iu the cvllectum of Ca»«hu», wkicU 1* totally toac 



matical studies are delightful when he has leisure* He 
lived and held ofiiee through the religious trouble** of the 
reigns of Henry III. And Henry IV. : a letter of his friend 
(thetuldi, hereinafter mentioned, proves that he was on 
the council of state in the latter reign, and we must 
suppose that his love of study induced him to confine him- 
self 1o the simple duties of his calling. It seems however 
that he did not entirely escape the dangers of the time, or 
the attacks of the opposite party. In his dedication to Cathe- 
rine de Parthenai, Duchesne de Rohan, and mother of the 
Due de Rohan, well known as the leader of the French 
Protestants in the time of Louis XIII., he addresses that 
lady as one who had saved him from imprisonment and 
certain death : which means, we suppose, that he had 
fallen into the hands of the Huguenots. He proceeds to 
aver, but whether this be fact or dedication we have no 
means of knowing, that it was her love for and great skill 
in mathematics which first incited him to that study. 
Her literary attainments are mentioned bvher biographers, 
and the account given bv Vieta may be perfectly tme. 



There is only one story in De Thou of his political services : 
—The extent and si-altered character of the Spanish domi- 
nions having rendered their communications insecure in 
tune of war, a cipher was invented with more than 500 
characters, and these not permanently retaining the same 
signification- The complexity of this method foiled the 
ordinary decipherers, ana application was thereupon made 
to Vieta, who without any difficulty discovered the secret, 
which was used for more than two years, to the great loss 
and annoyance of the Spaniards. These, perceiving that 
their cipher was detected, and imagining that no human 
skill was equal to such an effort, attributed the discovery 
to magic, and took care to publish this report throughout 
Europe, but particularly at the court of Rome. But the 
imputation failed to excite any odium, and was received, 
says De Thou, rwn m'iic rim et indignutinne rectius »en- 
ttentium : heresy had taken the place of sorcery. It is 
therefore not true, though some writers have said it byway 
of mending the story, that Vieta was actually cited to 
appear at Rome and answer the charge of dealing with 
the foul fiend. 

Indirectly connected with the politics of the day is the 
share which Vieta took in the controversy on the reforma- 
tion of the calendar. This, as is well known, was com- 
pleted under the auspices of Pope Gregory XIII., in 1582, 
though the subject had been in agitation more than a cen- 
tury, and the change had even been projected by Sextus 
IV., in 1474. The plan finally adopted was that of Lilius.t 
an astronomer of Calabria, w ho died before its presentation 
to the pope, and the execution of it was intrusted to the 
Jesuit Claviits. It is to be remembered that the true time 
of keeping Easter was then thought of the utmost import- 
ance, and that heterodoxy in this particular had more than 
once been thought worthy of excommunication. The 
reformed calendar was attacked by Vieta, Joseph Scaliger, 
and others, the first of whom published in the year hxxi 
what he called the tnie Gregorian calendar, and prefixed 
to it the bull of Gregory XIII. On this work it will be 
sufficient to say that Montucla and Delambre unite in con- 
demning the Ideas of Vieta: he made 3400 Julian years 
contain exactly 42,053 lunations, the error of which is a 
trifle more than that of the astronomy of his day. His 
work was carried by himself to Cardinal Aldubrandini, 
who was then at Leyden on a mission from Clement VIII. 
He had however no success with the canlinal, 1 as I 
warned him when he set out,' says De Thou, ' feeling 
sure that an improvement adopted by the princes of 
Christendom after so much deliberation, would not easily 
be modified, even for the better, by those who thinK 
it a secret of government never to confess that they 
either have erred or can err.* Clavius simply replied to 
Vieta by referring him to a work on the Gregorian calendar 
which he was then preparing, and which hustatt d would con- 
lain a full reply to all the objections. This answer seems to- 
have enraged Vieta beyond his powers of forbearance. Per- 
haps he felt indignant at not being considered worthy of 
a separate reply, or perhaps the malady which afterward* 

* lli« j,T«u contrmpTtry K*pi<rr mad.- a oftbi. um<* mnt. Tbr 

iiinT|.r<uil,>'wjf tha ke»rliilk>na ml thv ntonXfuw of the IVijie ware hl« <k 
cup*t!<*n« ; lha ii-ailu-fi'iiil'-*, KU rrlAialli'ti- 

{ U< ri a ml.tafc* verr ofUn m.idi>, namdy, th.. «itl,.mral lhal 1 i» « 

win of Vrruua. and al*o Hi. coufuaiun l«4wvro him and Otgiiu Crstm io Gtr • M- 
f,.-.|mutl> «1UI ;...',.». » U««#d »t»U i. «!,., iHihlUbnl . wo ,k ou the a»ua- • 
takuo«r, Uut who di--d al«,ul iiifi, luag brfora Uw UirgocUn iW.>rn»»»«*» 
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list we have placed R. M. before the titles of the follow- 
ing descriptions, in every case in which the 4 Restituta 
Mat hematic* ' is said to have contained the work. Besides 
these, we must reckon among the contents the seven first 
hooks of the Responsa, which have not come down to us, 
though tradition has preserved the name ; and • Ad logis- 
ticen speciosam notir posteriores,' of which even the very 
name has disappeared from the history of algebra. We 
cannot help hoping that some old library may yet be found 
to contain this collection. Other writers take "the words of 
the title in a sense between that of quotation and descrip- 
tion. Thus Alexander Anderson says, ' Rextitutam Mathe- 
maticam Analysin P. Viet* debetis, ./i ,-,.",„■.' And 
Walter Warner (preface to Harriot), ' Artis Analytical 
R**ttiutionem Y. Viata aggressus est.'] 

We believe it will be shorter and clearer to leave the 
preceding passage in brackets (for which we thought we had 
very fair evidence), and to make a suspected correction, as 
another writer would do ; in preference to mixing up the 
mistake (if it be a mistake) and the correction. The first 
publication of the 4 Isagogc,' Sec. ( 1591) bears on its title— 
page that it is • Seorsira excussa ab Opere Restitute Mathe- 
matics Analyse os, seu Algebra* Nova; :' and on the reverse 
of the title-page appears * Operc Restituta; Mathematics? 

Analyseos, sen Algebra Nova, continentur : 

0»«*ri autem Preposita est sequens epistola.' Ten works 
are given by title, which may, all but the seven books and 
the tintfp po*teriores already noticed, be collected from 
the indication : R. M.) in the following list ; and the epistle 
is the dedication to Catherine of Parthenai before alluded 
to. Blancanus (1615; places ' Opus Restitute,' &c. in the 
list of Vieta's works ; and Morhof says that Vieta wrote 
1 Isagogc, &c. uru Algebra fiova.' Can any evidence be more 
positive to the fact that a work was published, or at least 
written out for publication? The absence of date or printer's 
name tells nothing as to that period, for books were then 
few, and did not require the minute accuracy of descrip- 
tion which is now necessary to distinguish one work from 
another : moreover, whether this be the reason or not, 
such accuracy of description was not usual. Why then do 
we not continue to believe that such a work was published ? 
In the first place it is entirely lost, and with it the Responsa 
and the notat posteriores, which is not likely to have hap- 
pened to a large collection of Vieta's works : in the second 
place, Anderson, in his publication (which he gives us to 
understand was the first that was made) of the treatise 
1 Do Recognitione,' &c, tells us something about Vieta's 
habits, which seems to explain the whole. 4 He was,' says 
Anderson, 'in the habit of (referring to as finished' (tnsig- 
ture solebat) and by their names, works which, though 
undertaken in his own mind, and digested in order, were 
not even so much as fairly written down, owing to the in- 
terruption which his studies received from nis public 
duties. This, then, may be the whole secret : Vieta gave 
a list of the works which he intended to publish, under the 
name which he intended to give them collectively. The 
■even books of the Rcrponsa and the nottr posteriores 
never, on this supposition, were published at all. And it 
will atterwards appear that there was a reason why the 
eighth book of the Rrxponsa should have been published 
without the rest; though it is singular, if the list above 
named be only of works intended, that this eighth book, 
which must have been as finished as the rest, should not 
have been mentioned. It is almost incredible, moreover, 
that Alexander Anderson should have published a few of 
Vieta's theorems, with his own demonstrations, as new, if 
Vieta had published them, and more, twenty years before. 

(R. M.) In Artrm Anulyticam Jsagoge, first published 
by Vieta himself, at Tours, in 1591. Here arc laid down the 
principles of homogeneity before alluded to. and the com- 
mon axioms used in the solution of simple equations. 
Many new terms arc introduced, of which only two have 
lasted, namely, the distinction of equations into pure and 
nd/t-rteil. The law of homogeneity is a fanciful deduction 
from certain well-known analogies between arithmetic and 
geometry-, and the manner in which it is applied renders 
this book of Vieta somewhat obscure. The following is a 
specimen : 4 Lineam rectam curvae non comparat (pro- 
bably corrupt, comjuirare non licet), quia angulus est me- 
dium qi.iddam inter lineam reetam et planam figurara. 
Repugnare itaque videtur homogeneorum lex.' 

(R. M.', Ad logtsttcen tpecmsam not* pr tores. The notar 
posteriores, as just mentioned, are loat. Loguiiet Speciosa 



is the literal algebra, as distinguished from logtstieri 
row. or common arithmetic. Here are various queSi» 
in algebraical addition and multiplication: the powmtf 
a binomial are raised up to the sirth inclusive, andthrfc. 
of the exponents ii given, but not that of the coeftn-A 
Particular notice is taken of the addition of pos j 
A-f-B and A— B, and, in a few cases, of the eontxwt-* 
of A" — It". Various methods are given of fonaifjf nrtt- 
angled triangles whose sides shall be whole number*. 

(R. M.) Zeteiicorum libri quinqve. The fint tat 
contains problems producing simple equation*, of »W 
the' following are specimens: — Given r±y, t±:,vi 
the ratio of y to *, to find x ; given the sum or diffrr*. 
of two numbers, and of given proportions of these us- 
bers, to find the numbers. Here, as elsewhere, VitU 
the capital letters only, and represents the unknown fa- 
tities by vowels, and the known quantities by 
The second book is full of those problems of the 
and third degree, which produce unadfected eottaw 
solved as in our modern works. The third book «*» 
the reduction into equations, and solution, of qui-* i« • 
proportion, and also of right-angled triangles. Ttefof* 
and fifth books give the solutions of various of tor* 
blems now called Diophantine ; mostly colle* 
Diophantus himself. We find here the first mi* 
vinculum connecting terms whose result is consMn 
whole. Blancanus says that Cataldi explained tu *n 
of Vieta in what he calls 'continuatio algebra prcfrr- 
alis.' which cannot be the « nova algebra proportcsli 
Bologna, 1619, published after Blancanus wrote. 

(R. M. as to the first, not the second.) 
tionum Recognitione et Etnendatione Itbri dm. fa 
put together by Alexander Anderson, who obtunH » 
materials from Alclmus or Aleaume (who hid 
of Vieta's papers), and published these books it Pr>: 
1615. The first six chapters of the treatise Dtfc* 
tione are employed in demonstrating that e<rearjo»(' , s 
second and third degree spring from questions npaa r i* 
and four continued proportionals, except in the wedf * 
case of the latter species, which is shown to depend c** 
trisection of an angle. Where a cubic equation hv ■ 
root only, and that negative, the equation is ds*« 
which has the corresponding positive root. The twor* 
of an equation of which one is negative s» not cowde* 
but the equation is deduced which has a poativ* roe*<* 
responding to the negative root of the former, td 
equation is called contradictory to the former. tin* 
methods are found by which an equation of ahielw*<* 
may be deduced from a given one, a synthetical yrm 
apparently introductory to the subsequent deprf«** 
equations. In the treatise de Emendation* ' ^ 
down rules for destroying the second term of an fp** 41 
of the second or third degree. He then shows, i« » * 
equation which has the highest term negative. ho*1« ,r * 
this by a transformation which is in effect flndwet 1 *"** 
tion whose roots are reciprocals to the roots oft* *f 
equation. We have not space to enter minutelj* . 
various transformations: we will only remark 7* 1 
that an equation is considered unfit for use in •to** 
highest power of the unknown quantity is !J ";' 
has a coefficient, and that the greater part of the *^ 
tions employed would not be necessary to a modem t" 1 ' 
These books leave the reader in possession of then* 1 
then known for the depression or solution of eon** 
the second, third, and fourth degrees. They are ahiv " 1 
exercise of tho power newly derived from Vieta's i*T^ 
ments in notation. He concludes by showinp ho* ^ 
struct an equation which shall have given p^^ul»'' , * 
which forms the suggestive basis of the suhsef*"' 
eoveries of Harriot. On tins he 'observes, 4 Ate/.!' 
elegans et perpulcne speculationis svlloge, tracts'' 1 ' »** 
quin efinso, finem aliquem et Coronids tsndem vp*, 
Dr. Hutton mistranslates when (Hist. Alg. Treri; 
he concludes from these words that Vieta only 
the theorem, 4 and for this strange reason, that he "I* 
length bring his work to a conclusion.' N<vtf™' 
Hutton's account is generally a very good one- 

(R. M.) DeNnmerosn Potestattm purarum**?^^ 
tarum ad ej-egesin resolutions tractate*. This *wi. rf 
published, with Vieta's consent, at Paris in 1«J..' 1 ^ 
end a letter (hereinbefore referred to) from ^ 
Michael Coignet, a Belgian mathemslicssn. whorf*^ 
at his earnest entreaty Vieta had 
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►be published, on condition that he (Ghetaldi) would take 
te trouble of editing it. This letter mentions the seven 
ooka of the Responta, the Harmonicon Co lette, fee. The 
umeroM exegesis, as the method herein explained was fre- 
uently denominated, is riven, with the most modem ira- 
roveroents, in the article Involution and Evolution, 
nd iU histoiy will be found in the ' Companion to the 
' for 1839. It passed through the hand* of Har- 
ot. Ought red, and Wallis, with some improvements, but 
as so prolix, and required so much calculation, that when 
lewtons method appeared [Approximation ; Thkory op 
■v< at ions] it gradually sank out of use. The late Mr. 
turner of Hath, reproduced it, with a capital improvement 
i the mode of making the successive computations, which 
ill establish It permanently. Very recently, Mr. Thomas 
feddle of Newcastle, author of «A New <fcc. Method of 
living Numerical Equations,' has produced the kindred 
lethod of finding the highest denomination of the root, 
id correcting it by successive multiplications, instead of 
idiUons: a method which has considerable advantages 
hen the degree of the equation is high. To return to 
■eta : when the root is irrational, and any given degree of 
>proxi matron is required, instead of using fractions, the 
,isation is found whose roots shall be ten, or a hundred, 
c, timet the root of the given equation, which roots are 
leu extracted by the method within a unit. The intro- 
ichon of our notation for decimal fractions had not taken 
ace at the time we are speaking of, though we should 
>l be justified in drawing this conclusion from the mare 
ct of not finding it used by Vieta. From his avocations, 
rrhaps, but more from the imperfect modes of communi- 
dion (for there were then no scientific associations), he 
i pears not to have been perfectly aware of what was 
nng on in other parts of the mathematical world. Ho 
at it is impossible to say, at present, whether some of the 
inga which we know to have been discovered before his 
ne, may not have been, as far as he knew, the fruits of 
i own investigation. ' He neglects to avail himself of 
f ne jralive roots of Cardan 1 (but this however v. as done, 
principle, and from a determined refusal of all symboli* 
I ex-tension), ' the numerical exponents of Stifehus, in* 
ad of which he uses the names of the powers them* 
>vts i or the fractional exponents of Stevinus ; or the 
mm odious way of prefixing the coefficient before the 
antity ; and such like circumstances ; the want of which 
res tus algebra the appearance of an age much earlier 
m it* own.' (Hutton, Tracts, ii., 273.) He had however 
in the exponents of Stevinus, and the prefixed coeffl- 
nte. for Van Hoomen s problem, as given by himself, 
Qtains both. 

r R. M.) Effect ionum Qeotnetricarum Canonica 
1 Kufspleirumtum Geometric*. The second of 
rks was first published at Tours in 1593. The 
these treatises is a collection of problems in common 
netry, intended to facilitate the solution of problems 
the second degree. The second treatise assumes the 
n* traction of the conchoid of Nicomedes ; the finding 
two mean proportionals, the trisection of an angle, the 
of a regular heptagon in a circle, and the sola* 
irreducible case of cubic equations, are made 



tot tow. The last of these is contained in the following 
"position :—' If there be two isosceles triangles, having 
e equal rides of one equal to those of the other, ami the 
ual angles of the second triple of those of the first, the 
be of the base of the first diminished by three times the 
rellelopiped under the base of the first, and the square 

the common side, is equal to the parallelopiped under 
h base Of the second and the square of the common 
be. 1 

Ptruda-metolabum. The term tn*snlabum was applied 
any process by which two mean proportionals could be 
imd between two given straight lines. By P»*udo-mem- 
bum Vieta means a process which, though not limiting 
telf to Euclidean geometry, nevertheless is effective on 
t own suppositions. A chord of a circle cuts a diameter, 
itl a perpendicular from one extremity of the chord cuts 
ie diameter produced, so that the part produced is equal 
■ the chord. This being the case, the segments of the 
»ord are mean proportionals between those of the dia- 
eter. In the article Duplication, &c., we have done 
lata wrong by imputing to him a great mistake in this 
utU«r. The fact is, that when he ha> finis] ted hi* pseudo- 
>lution (merely ungeometrical), he then is ambitious of 



showing how well he can reason falsely, and ends with a 
jsj^Wo-theorema (meaning one which is avowedly untrue, 
and given to be afterwards exposed). Now if a man will 
write a pseudo-method, which he himself defines to mean 
no more than unallowed by Euclid, and makes his treatise 
to etui in nothing but a /jjeurfo-theorema (intended to be 
false \ not even the closest examination will prevent every 
one from supposing that his pseudo-tbeorema is the flmt 
atque corona of his pseudo-method. 

[K.M.,in which it is called Analytica Angularium Sec- 
tionum in tres partes distributa). Ad Angular -es Srrtiones 
Theoremata cnfoXtrwripa. This is really Alexander An- 
derson's publication. Vieta sent him the theorems, he 
found out the demonstrations, and published them, in 
1015, at Paris, with a dedication to Charles, prince of 
Wales. Among many trigonometrical theorems are here 
given some of the class of which we shall presently speak 
with respect to Van Roomen's problem. The chord of an 
arc being given, the chords of its multiples and of their 
supplements are found. 

Ad Problema quod omnibus mathematicis (otitis orbit 
constrwndum propostiit Adrianus Romnnus Respo 
The circumstances under which Vieta first saw this pro- 
blem have been already s*ated from Taillemant. It amounts 
to this : given the chord of an arc, to express algebraically 
the chord of the 46th part of that arc ; but it is given in 
the form of a proposed equation of the 45th degree. If 
Vieta sat down at a window and solved several eases while 
Henry IV. and the Belgian ambassador were talking in the 
room, it must have been because he was then in full pos- 
session of his theory of angular sections, and saw at once 
that Van Roomen's problem was a particular case of it. 
But it must not be forgotten that the latter must also have 
been in possession of the same or of cases of it. This 
answer of Vieta is a full one, and appears to have been 
drawn up deliberately : he gives the complete reduction of 
the problem, with a good deal of what he must have sup- 
posed to be fun, Imt of a very ponderous and sober cha- 
racter. He ends by proposing, in his turn, a problem, 
evidently directed at van Roomen, and by way of hit at 
his fearful equation and enormous coefficients, he says, 
' Porro ad exercendum non cruciandum studiosornm m- 
genia, problema hujus modi construendum subjicio.' The 
problem is one of Apollonius, of which the solution had 
been lost, — Given three circles, to find a fourth touching 
them all. 

Apollonius Galh/s, sea ersusritata 'Apollonii Prrgtri 
irifjj lita<piv Genmetria, first published by Vieta at Part*, 
in 1600, and addressed to Van Roomen. It has, in the 
beginning, a Greek epistle, anonymously addressed (per- 
haps by Van Roomen himself) ♦pa^n'mry Omiry, which is 
a presumption that the true pronunciation is Vifta. Van 
Roomen, as appears by the introduction, solved the pre- 
ceding problem by the help of the hyperbola, on which 
Vieta rallies him in his manner, and proceeds to a geome- 
trical solution. He then gives geometrical solutions of 
some problems which Regiomontatms had solved algebrai- 
cally, out professed himself unable to solve geometrically. 
He "calls himself Apollonius Gallus, and Van Roomen, 
Apollonius Belga; and from that time it became a fashion 
for those who had done anything after the manner of a 
particular Greek, to adopt the name of that Greek, with 
an adjective of country annexed. Thus Snell, after his 
measure of the earth, called himself Eratosthenes Batnvus. 

Variorum dc Rebus Mathematicis Rryponsorum fiber 
octants. This book, first published at Tours in 15i»:t, is 
preceded by an epistle from Pet. Da., whoever he may hi', 
which explains why it appeared. It seems (at least it is 
so asserted) that there was at that time a great excite- 
ment at Tours, not only among the educated, but cveu 
down to the lowest of the people, about the quadra* 
ture of the circle, the problem of two mean propor- 
tionals. &c. ; and Pet. Da., who had seen 1 icta, and 
knew that he had a book on the subject lying by him, 
solicited and procured its publication. We have already 
spoken of the first seven books, which, if they were 
ever written, are lost. Thi* book contains the history or, 
and remarks on, the method of finding two mean propor- 
tionals, various modes of applying mechanical curves to 
the quadrature of the circle, approximate solutions of the 
same problem, and a collection of formula- lor the solution 
of triangles, with a short chapter on the calendar. 

Mummen adversus thva Cyclometnca. This was a 
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refutation of Joseph Scaliger s asserted quadrature of the 

circle, though the name of Scaliger is not mentioned in it. 
This eminent scholar was exceedingly angry, and attacked 
Vieta with much bitterness. But he afterwards, according 
to De Thou, changed his tone, admitted his error, and did 
justice to his opponent. Vieta himself had a high respect 
for Scaliger, as might be inferred from his suppression of 
the name. If Isaac Casaubon is to be trusted, he thought 
moat highly even of the mathematical knowledge of Sca- 
liger. In one of Casaubon s letters to De Thou (p. 307 of 
the collection), he says, that on one occasion he and a 
fiiend paid a visit to Vieta, and that, Scahger's name 
coming up in conversation, Vieta said, ' I have so great 
an admiration of that astounding genius, that I should 
think he alone perfectly understands all mathematical 
write™, particularly those of the Greeks.' And he added, 
that he thought more highly of Scaliger when wrong tlmn 
of many others when right. 

liflatio Calendar! i vere Gregoriani (Paris. 1G00) ; Ka- 
Irndariuin Gregorianum pervetuum, and Adcerswt Chris- 
tofihorutn Clavtum Eipostuiatio (Paris, 1G02). We have 
said enough of these unfortunate works in the preceding 

Sart of this article. The expostulation is preceded by 
reek verses addressed to Clavius. 

All the preceding works are contained, in the order in 
which we nave mentioned them, in the collected edition 
of Vieta's works, edited by Schooten, and printed by the 
Elzevirs at Leyden, in 1G40. It seems that vieta's papers 
had either been almost entirely destroyed or else exhausted : 
for though the Elzev irs, in 1640, advertised their intention of 

(Hinting such an edition (in the first number of the ' Cata- 
ogus Universalis,' an annual book-list, printed at Ainster- 
dam , requesting those who had anything unpublished of 
Vieta's to communicate it, and giving the names (without 
dates, unfortunately; of all that had been published, yet 
they could not print, six years after this advertisement, 
one single treatise which did not appear in their own ad- 
vertisement as already known. ^Ve have yet to speak of 
two other works, both remarkable in their way, which are 
not in Schootcn's collection. 

Harmonicon Carletle. — This work has only been reco- 
vered in our own day. Schooten's reason for not giving 
it was, that he could only find an incomplete and inaccurate 
copy to print from : but he says that he had reason to sup- 
pose he should obtain a more complete copy, which he 
promised to publish with other writings of Vieta ; no such 
work ever was produced. The very year before this preface 
of Schooten appeared, Bouillaud, in the prolegomena to 
liis ' Astronoraia Philolaica ' (1045), says that Peter Dupuis 
(Pctrus Puteanus) had lent the manuscript to Mereenne, 
and that some borrower, or more professed thief (but which 
is not said), had obtained it from Mersenne, and had never 
returned it. Some particular person is evidently pointed at : 
Bouillaud says this borrower would neither restore it nor a 
copy of it, and suspects that he meant to publish it as his 
own. Bouillaud was a good authority in this matter: 
he was known to De Thou, Schooten, &c, and Peter 
Dupuis was one of his colleagues in the formation of the 
catalogue of De Thou's library, and perhaps, if the story 
be true, got the manuscript out of that library to lend it to 
Mersenne. This story has been repeated in many English 
writers on this subject, from Sherburne down to Hutton, 
and always in the same words. Some inquiries which the 
writer of this article made some years ago at Paris through 
a most competent investigator, ended in the assurance 
that it was in Bouillaud' n handwriting in the Royal 
Library at Paris, that he (Bouillaud) had himself lent the 
manuscript to Cosmo de' Medici of Tuscany, which must 
have been after it was recovered from Mersenne's honest 
friend, and of course alter the publication of the ■ Astronomia 
Philolaica.' Lately M. Libri ( Hist, des Sci. Math, en Italic, 
vol. iv„ p. 22 1 announces that there is an imperfect manu- 
script in the Royal Library at Paris, and that the original 
manuscript of Vieta ,'and an old copy, which however is 
mislaid is in the Magliabcchian Library at Florence (which 
confirms the last statement of Bouillaud). He gives a short 
account of the contents of the Paris manuscript, which con- 
tains various modifications of Ptolemy's theory, and suffi- 
cient proof that Vieta well knew both the writings of 
Copernicus and Tycho Brahe. Of the former he says that 
the excellence of 'his system, if any, is destroyed by the 
badness of the geometry by which it is explained ; and 
M. Libri states that he avows liis opposition to the helio- 



centric system still more plainly in other plam. Tha. 
is one conjecture which is worthy of tone titration: *< 
have seen how imperfect is the evidence f« attrihuiiaj / 
Apollonius the opinion afterwards maintained h Co;*: 
nicus : Vieta asserts that this opinion was called Apollosw. 
not because Apollonius promulgated it, but becaux U 
sun (Apollo) is in the centre of the system. 

It was said that the ' Harmonicon Coelette' irota j 
published, but it has not yet appeared. 

Canon Mathematicus, seu ad Triangula, cum a^v.-. 
cibus, Lutctue, apud Johannem Mettayer, Stc, 1579 
which is annexed, with anew title-page, 'FrancuaV.-j ; 
univcrsalium Inspcctionum ad Canonem Malhesit : 
liber singularis, LutetiaV &c, as before. 

This same book, from the same types, is also found r: 
another title-page, as follows : — 4 r rancisci YieUi 
mathematical, in quibus tractatur canon malhcmiW « 
ad triangula : item Canonion, &c. Sec. Stc, Londti^. 



urn Bo 



15sy. 



Francisc 

The same book, again from the same tjwi uti 
British Museum with a third title-page, as folloit - i*. 
Vietaei Libellorum Supplicum in Regia magias,co* 
que Mathematici, vana opera mathematics: 
tractatur Canon Mathematicus, seu ad trianjai. & 
Canonion, Sec., Parisiis, apud Bartholomsum hi* 
&c., 1009. 

That the second and third arc really the saox a» j 
the first, with a new title-page, we nave ascaua: .< 
carefully comparing various words which are niw'.V' 
letters and lines which are broken, in all tbm: iis*i 
Ihe fact that the second title-page, 4 Francisci Viet*, l. 
is the same, date and all, in the second. In the tic : 
second title-page is taken out, and Mettayer't im- 
printed after the first. This book was, from its «* 
scarceness, a bibliographical curiosity: we bate*;* 
copies, three with the first title-page, one with tt* 
and one with the third : in two of the first that.** 
figures which are not found in the third have been iaa* 
in after the printing; and Ihe same stamping isi?^* 
both in the fourth and fifth. The canon maiktm!'** 
the first table in which sines and cosines, tariff?** ■ 
cotangents, secants and cosecants are completed ■ pa- 
they are arranged in the modern form, in sbk-i *» 
number entered has a double appellation. But tl*J* 
tion of decimal fractions not being invented, the o»i 
description is as follows : — to give the sine and 
24° H, Vieta states that, the hypothenuse bnoe 
the perpendicular and base are 40,727 and 913*' Kfl 
in a similar way for the others : and here it is re»-a* 
that in the cosines Vieta does use a specie* « 
notation, leaving a blank space instead of usioif*** 
point ; for, to an hypothenuse 100,000, the 
angle of 24° 2' is what we should now wntt 
There is also a large collection of rational-*^ & 
angled triangles, which form a trigonometncal c*««* 
not ascending by equal angles. The work 
with a copious collection of trigonometrical tons' 
various numerical calculations, for mention ol "f- 
Hutton's ' History of Trigonometrical Tables, j* 1 *^ 
his logarithms, and inserted in liis tracts. A aMp* 
by Mettayer, prefixed to the * Univensalium In^Z. 
&c, states that Vieta found great difficulties a P«* 



tables printed at all, and also that plagiarists had 
and sold something of the kind, but what «**""■*. 
Vieta himself (Schooten, p. 323) calls this book i» *' 
edittu, and hopes that a second edition will c " 



authority. 

Having now given, we believe, as complete 
of Vieta as existing materials can furnish, ltt ™^J*, 
of the very meagre manner in which his bio^raphj u ^ 
treated {the article in the * Biographie UnitM** 1 " £ ( , 
poor, considering that the work is French, 
greatest French mathematician of the sufcentt «»- ( 
we may speak briefly upon the merit of bis wnba^ 
is a name to which it matters little that ** . , 

on several points which would have made a cW1 ^ (t . 
a less person, §uch as his completion of 
solution of right-angled spherical triangles, hJ ' J *^^ )liE)( . 
for the approximate quadrature of Uie circle, w 



M of. nouviT in •> M of p¥ !i £ £,V** 
in John*™ • ' -^r**' ;, l' h ,• , ' „JL „ti i ^ 



• Wc cannot fln<l Ilie iwio« i 
Iho »ixtc« , iilh r*nlury. ijiven in John*™ • ' T\ F^* a ' l T"l-w nft » 
tcuUncc I. given (p. 4»7) of a fORipi book bM»* bxru*»« 
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1 extensions of the same approximation, and so on. 

• two great pedestals on which his fame rests are his 
irovements in thf form of algebra, whic h he first made 
do a purely symbolical science, and showed to he 
able ot wide and easy application in ordinary hands; 
application of his new algebra to the extension of tri- 
onietry, in which he first discovered the important 
turns of multiple angles; and hi* extension of the 
icnt rides for division and extraction of the square and 
c roots to the e.regetic process for the solution of all 
atiotis, which, with Mr. Horner's new mode of con- 
ting the calculation, is becoming daily of more import - 
c>. He did not, as some of the French sav. lay down 

view of equations which was afterwards done by 
riot, but he gave strong suggestions towards it, stronger 
;estions than the Italian algebraists had furnished him 
1 for his own new algebra: it is Harriot's praise that he 

how to go on from where Vieta had stopped, as it is 
: of Vieta to have proceeded from the point at which 
lan had stopped. Neither did he, as some of the French 
i: say (but not from national feeling in this instance), 

apply algebra to geometry ; for if by the application 
Intbra be meant the method of coordinates, that applica- 

is wholly due to Des Cartes, assisted, no doubt, by the 
er which Vieta conferred on algebra. But if nothing 
e be meant than the solution of geometrical problems 
ielp of algebraical symbols and methods, many have 
DM before Vieta ; for instance, Regiomontanus, Cardan, 

Hombelli. Nay, Vieta himself points out that Reirio- 
ilanus had solved problems algebraically which he com- 
nod of not being afterwards able to do geometric-ally ; 

Vieta himself supplies the geometrical verification of 
riomontanus's algebraical solutions. Neither did he, 
•nmo of the French again say, show how to form the 
ffkients of the powers of a binomial : he saw, no doubt, 

connection of them with the series 1, 2, 3, &c., I, 3, 
1,4, 10, Bee., as Tartaglia had done before him; 

he did not show how to form them by any alge- 
cal law, a* Newton afterwards did. If a Persian or an 
do. instructed in the modern European algebra, were 
sk, 1 Who, of all individual men, made the step which 
t distinctly marks the separation of the science which 

now return to us from that which we delivered to you 
tie hands of Mohammed Ben Musa ?' the answer must 
-Vieta. 

he earliest history of algebra is that contained in the 
ctl treatise of Wallis i in English, 1GH5 ; in Latin, 1093). 
His had a partiality for Harriot which not only blinded 

to much of the merit of Vieta, but furnished him with 
•tacles by which he could see most of the discoveries of 
latter only in the writings of the former. Montucla has 
j and properly exposed this tendenev : but that he 

be disqualified to throw a stone at Wallis, he, in his 
. gravely and seriously declares that he cannot see the 
it of the invention of aa, aaa, &c, to represent the 
er* of a, instead of Vieta's mode. Montucla is not 
get her fair to the Italian algebraists who preceded 
ta, as to which he has been severely criticised by 
*ali, and also by M. Libri. But these Italian historians 
I a corresponding fault : they make a painful endeavour 
•how that the peculiar discoveries of Vieta are to be 
ml in the writings of their own illustrious countrymen, 

ricularly of Cardan. Cossali will even have it that 
has something equivalent to, or very nearly ap- 
»<hingto, Des Cartes's theorem on the roots of equa- 
ls [Storm's Thkorkm] ; and constantly endeavours to 
w that Cardan might, could, would, or should, or ought 
lave had something which he just stops short of saying 
dan actually had. He wants to make his count ry- 
l a school of constructive discoverers ; if Cardan had 
y carried the contents of page x farther than he did, 
I seen something at page y which he vlid not see, then 
would have been able at page z to do something which 
did not do, but which Vieta did do. M. Libri starts 
re fairly : * In France,' he observes (vol. iv., p. 1), 
ieta made algebra approach nearer to peifection, and, 
•haps, caused the labours of his predecessors to fall into 

• much neglect.' Tim is perfectly true, and might have 
?n more positively expressed ; but a little further on we 
d p. 7 , * In truth his discoveries seem to be not com- 
•abfe to those of Ferro or Ferrari.' This is truly strange : 

in the next sentence we find he 4 was an eminently 
ilosonhical mind, and is more to be admired for ha 
P. C, No. 1056. 



methods than for the results which he obtained from them.' 
Can it seriously be M. Libri's opinion that the inventor of 
an isolated result is to be placed above one who increases 
the power of the human raco over every branc h of science ? 
and is it not the surest test of the greatness of a discovery, 
that it is a method, not a result, and that the power which 
it gives to others makes succeeding results obtained from 
it more remarkable than those of the inventor himself. 
If ever it has been true that coming events have thrown 
their shadows liefore, it lias been in the progress of the 
mathematics : it never has happened, in the case of any 
great discovery, that it was made upon quite a char field. 
No one can read the history of science without finding 
that there was always, in the time immediately preceding 
the promulgation of any new method, a constant tendency 
towards the invention of that method, a series of efforts 
the results of which have speedily merged in those of the 
man for whom the discovery was reserved. This leaves 
the relative merit of investigators unaltered ; if it depress 
Vieta, it also depresses Tartaglia and Cardan. To us it 
raises all three : for it points out that they have severally 
succeeded where their predecessors have failed, and 
relieves them from the consequences of the supposition 
that it was merely their good fortune which Jed their 
thoughts to that which another might as easily have 
attained if his thoughts had been turned towards the 
subject. If sometimes too much Gallicism shows itself, by 
way of exception, in the admirable history of Montucla, it 
is not half so offensive as the constant and always recur- 
ring nationality of the Italian historians, which renders it 
necessary to watch them so closely, that the end of it will 
be a general conviction that they are not to be safely read 
at all, without the original authorities at hand, on any- 
mat ter in which claims of country can enter. M. Libri, 
in finding out, and with perfect correctness, that Cataldi 
used continued fractions betore Brounker, and infinite 
series (or at least an infinite series i before Wallis, and in 
making a very just remark on the interest with which the 
first dawnings of the doctrine of infinites should be 
regarded, forgets that Vieta had preceded Cataldi, to the 
extent of using a combination of the infinite product and 
series united. It would be difficult, we think, to produce 
an earlier germ of the doctrine just alluded to than is 
seen in the celebrated expression given by Vieta for the 
quadrature of a circle, which we shuuld now express thus 

V« . V (fl + Va) . V { a + V C« + V <0 } &c. 

where a means half a unit. [Reap. Math., Schooten, p. 
400.) 

Both Vieta and Cos«ali endeavour to show that the 
Italian algebraists used letters for quantities, both known 
and unknown. So they did, no doubt, and so did Euclid, 
and so (according to M. Libri himself) did Aristotle. 
But who combined the use of letters with that of symbols 
of operation so as to produce algebraical formula 1 , and to 
give to the operations of algebra that technical character 
whic h makes them resemble the operations of arithmetic ? 
One look at any page of the Italian algebraists will show 
the difference between their algebra and that of Vieta 
better than any description. Accordingly, both Cossali 
and Libri state the asserted resemblances without specific 
citation. When will the writer who asserts that Cardan 
was substantially in possession of Vieta's algebra attempt 
to substantiate his assertion by putting so much as half a 
page of the former side by side with one of the latter ? 

We now proceed to give some further account of Leonard 
of Pisa and of Lucas Pacioli, the most celebrated of the very 
early Italian algebraists. The latter has been accidentally- 
omitted, a circumstance which we do not regret, as it gives 
us the opportunity of availing ourselves of M. Libri's work 
hereinbefore cited, and of mentioning the same work in 
a more satisfactory manner. The author has made most 
extensive researches in Italian mathematical history, and 
is, we have no doubt, perfectly trustworthy on all points 
in which he is not the partisan of a country or a school. 

Leonardo Fibonarrt (a corruption of Jiliux BonatxH) 
was the son of one Bonacci, a merchant of Pisa, and was 
bom some time in the twelfth century. He states that 
his father was employed for the merchants of his own city 
at the custom-house of an African port, and there made 
him study arithmetic : he afterwards travelled in Egypt, 

Vol. XXVI.— 2 T " 
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Syria, Greece, and Provence, and fVom the various sy»temB 
of numeration which he saw learnt to value the superiority 
of the Indian method, which was probably that which hi* 
father had taught him. Hi* inattention to matters of 
commerce, and preference for mathematical pursuits, pro- 
cured for him, from hi* countrymen, the contemptuous 
epithet of Mgnllone. His Liber Abbaci was first written 
in 1202, and with additions in 1228. when it was dedicated 
to Michael Scott. The Prartica Geometriat was written 
in 1220. Commandine intended to have published the 
latler, and Bernard the former, but neither effected hi* 
purpose, and, with the exception of the parts which Pacioli 
afterwards used, and the extensive citations in the note s 
of M. Libri's second volume, nothing of Fibonacci's ha* 
yet appeared. There was also a work on square numbers 
of which the manuscript is known to have existed at 
Florence in 1768. but cannot now be found. 

The Liber Abbaci is a work on arithmetic and algebra. 
M. Libri is of opinion that no Christian writer can be 
shown to have introduced the Arabic or Indian numerals 
into any part of Christendom before the publication of this 
treatise. Such manuscripts as exist, and which seem to have 
a prior date, are thought by him to have been written either 
by Jew*, or by Spanish Christians among the Moors. Dr. 
Peacock {Eticyc!. Metrop., ' Arithmetic') had arrived at the 
conclusion that Fibonacci's works were the earliest in which 
these figures can be traced. It is remarkable that their 
writer was only known by name in the middle of the last 
century, when the manuscripts of which we now speak 
were discovered at Florence by Tozrctti. But the in- 
tentions of Commandine and Bernard show that they were 
known at an earlier period 



The fifteenth chapter of the 'Liber 



Al 



>baci,' which con- 



tains the treatise on algebra, has been cited in full by M. 
Libri. Any one who will compare it with Dr. Rosen's 
translation of Mohammed ben Musa will see a resem- 
blance which tends to confirm the general supposition 
(which also, according to Cardan, mav be inferred from 
the express words of Fibonacci himself) that the Arabic 
work just named was that from which algebra was made 
European, though there is every appearance of the avowed 
translations of it being posterior to Fibonacci. But the 
latter must cither have Known other works, or have been 
an original investigator of great merit. Several things 
known to the Hindus, but not mentioned by Ben Musa, 
arc contained in his writings. He may have come to these by 
himself ; but it is also certain that the name of the Hindus u 
frequently mentioned in the manuscripts of the time as that 
of a nation excelling in these branches of study. A close 
analysis of the writings of Fibonacci would probably settle 
whether he is to be considered as having himself enlarged 
the boundary of the science, or as nothing but the com- 
piler of Oriental works. His merit is great either way ; 
and his name, considerable as it now may be, is nothing to 
what it will be among the Oriental nations, when they 
shall have received back the principal which he borrowed 
from them, with the interest now due upon it, and ready 
to be paid on demand. The influence of his writings was 
long felt in Italy, which became from his time the great 
school of arithmetic ; and it is due to him, even now, that 
his works should be printed entire. 

Lucas Pacioli was bom at Borgo San Sepolcro, in Tus- 
cany (whence he is frequently called Lucas de Burgo 
sancti Sepulchri, and Lucas di Borgo). about the middle 
of the fifteenth century. He was a Minorite friar, and 
taught successively at Perugia, Rome, Naples, Pisa, and 
Venice. He resided some time at Milan, in company with 
Leonardo da Vinci : they quitted Lombard)' together on 
the arrival of the French, and Pacioli spent his last years 
at Florence and at Venice. He was certainly alive in 
lft09 ; but from after that year M. Libri finds no further 
mention of him as living. 

His * Summa de Arithmetic*., Geometria, Proportioni, et 
Proportionulita ' was printed in Italian, at Venice, in 
1494. It contains copious extracts from Fibonacci, to suc h 
an extent that. Pacioli himself warns his reader, where no 
other authorityis mentioned, to infer that Leonard of Pisa 
is followed. This work was the first printed in algebra, 
and though it does not advance the science, contains a 
large amount of details, and can ics the practice of alge- 
braical operations into questions of more complexity than 
any which had preceded, particularly in operations on 
M. Libri says that the treatise on book- 



keeping, which forms part of Pacioli** work, uthe iri • 
which what is now called the method of double 
pears in print. Some account of the ccmUnh i» 
found in Hut ton's 'History of Algeora' [TraeUM \, 
The 1 Divina Proportione,' Venice, 1309, it thm (Wit- 
hy M. Libri : ' Pacioli wished to make a certain pny 
tion,* long known to geometers, the hue of til & 
sciences. He deduces from it the principle! of sr*--. 
tore, the proportions of the human figure, tad e»« 
which ought to be given to the letters of the alphtbr 1 
is a systematic treatise, of which the principai twr-t « 
sists in the co-operation of Leonardo da Vina. i*c <». 
graved the plates, and probably alto stipenmfsdei & 
parts which concern the arts. There art saw vrp- 
tions of geometry upon the inscription of polyhedn t » 
another.... There is also the use of lettm to ma* 
numerical quantities.' On this last sentence M. btn r- 
a passage containing the use of letter* in s «»(»; jr* 
tion ; and it seems to us that the point whiehbi!*lcr 
ing to establish, namely, the virtual existence iinrn 
algebra before Vieta, cannot be more conplwW 
turned than by this, his only direct quotation m ft? «f- 
ject. When M. Libri says that Fibonacci mi *» ■ 
quantities, both known and unknown, he doasf 
passage, but leaves it to be verified by those sb'.'V, 
over his citation of the fifteenth chapter of lbs*.' 
more than 130 octavo pages. On looking; thm«* (■ 
we do find a few places where numbers srHw- > 
single letters; but whenever they are to be drnW*' 
parts, double letters are used: in fad. Rbtran 
exactly what Euclid does in the fiflh book. Of FW 
notation, in the professed' algebraical work, vfin- 
said ; but in the work we now mention the as*s 
which is to establish that Pacioli had mMsffit' > 
idea of Vieta on algebra contains just as murh »lpn» 
notation as, and no more than, appears in Paw'* 
translation of Euclid, published in the suae jrr 1 
Libri persists in supposing that the mere usfflfj** 
to designate numbers is the sole distinction ef 
algebra. 

The edition of Euclid, to which we hate jwttM 
and which appeared in Latin, at Venice, in lSW.i'V 1 
to which [Gkometby, p. 15ft] we have followed '-f «* 
of Fabricius in doubting its existence. We hvn tnrfi 
the work. Heilbronncr infers from the pref*^*' , ' ,, 
•Divina Proportione.' that Padoli translated FerM» 
Italian, and it is now known that he did not ptibR *™ 
of his earlier works: but he himself, in the Win"^' 
the work now under mention, speaking of thwrmJ 1 
Euclid itself, says, * Leges .... vernacnla linfif*" 
donatum Euclidem:' whence it is obvious that of**' 
cula he means the Latin, as opposed to Greek or l*** 
The translation is substantially that of Athflr! 
goes by the name of Campanus\ and the eomairir^ 
Canipanus, or many of them,* are added : r*«- ' 
additional comments arc rfll headed Ca*ii(&'\ * , 
fifteen books are given* which were Hippo* 1 ' 
Euclid's. 

Pacioli is not to he looked on as a great imp*" ^ 
of geometry or arithmetic: hut his titiKty^*^ . 
denied. It was he who made Fibonacci vr,al ,^ 
world by his compilations from that wmter, snJ * 
shown so much learning on the subject, and ™ ^ . 
from so many sources, that it is not pcrhsp* too s' ' 
say that it was better he should have pnnw ^ 
book on algebra, than a more original bat !«* 



of the pnneipJ JJ 
We have refer*}' ' 



teacher. 

VIGA GANITA, the name 
work on algebra which remains. We have rnri '" . - 
article all matters which relate to the astrono^- 1 
arithmetical science of the Hindus, partly hew- ^ 
is not enough to be said on the subject to m»w jj 
while to distribute it under heads in s work W 
sent, and partly because it was desirable to defer rot — 
in question 
further invest 

write might make its appearance. For iip 'r^g 
record of facts, but an account of the roost 
hemes 
having 



as long as possible, in the nope" 1 , 
-stigation of the points on which « 

m nL-« it. . nmgn nri> For it P » l * 
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,y every writer whom we have to name, except two. We 
annot pretend to the knowledge of Oriental matters which 
i necessary to form the most positive judgment upon the 
ontroversy : but it in of more consequence to our readers 
> see the manner in which the question has been dis- 
ussed, than to be put in possession of any new statements 
f opinion ; and it is of some importance that those who 
lay hereafter write on the subject should see that a dis- 
osition to support system is soon pointed out, even in 
nil nary works of reference. 

In 1687 La Loubdre, returning from his embassy to 
ism, brought home what are called the Siamese Tables, 
i 17-tO Du Champ, a missionary, sent home another set 
f table*, from Christ nabourani (the Kistnabaram of Die 
•dinary maps ?), in the Carnatic. About the same time 
atouillet, another missionary, sent home another set, 
une less, but supposed to answer to the latitude of Naraa- 
ar, near Masuhpatam. In 1769 the astronomer Le 
entil brought with him from India, where he had been 
i observe the transit of Venus, the tables of Tirvaiore. 
hese were all the documents of Indian astronomy which 
ere known when Bailly published his history of that 
inject The professed epochs of these tables are—Siamese, 
,o. 638 ; Cnristnabouram, a.d. 1491 ; Narsapur, a.d. 
Xi9 ; Tirvaiore, b.c. 31(12. the beginning of the Cali Yug, 
■ fourth great age of the Hindus. 

Tliese table*, with the exception of some remarks by 
. Cassini and Legentil, excited no great notice till they 
ipressed the active imagination of Bailly with the idea 
lat the epoch of the Tirvaiore tables was that at which 
iey were actually made, and that consequently they re- 
re*«nt actual observations made nearly five thousand 
■ana aim. We have seen, in the article cited, the manner 

wfucn he rode this singular hobby, and how he even 
uu tared it at last for one still more strange, in inventing a 
top Je unknown to history to be the original progenitors of 
1 agronomical science. Bailly had learned from his In- 
an teachers not to be nice about a few thousand years : 
it. as it has been mercifully said that we are not to judge 

tlx* temptation to which a man has yielded without 
king into consideration the amount which he may possi- 
f have resisted, we may remember that the Hindu 
t.;m was upwards of four hundred millions of years, and 
at Bailly, when at his wildest, never asked for more than 
fht or nine thousand. His latest opponent, Bentley, who, 

we shall see, had the same sort of fault as himself, peti- 
med for and obtained a sort of certificate in his own 
rour from Maskelyne, who states that, to his knowledge, 
ilande and Laplace considered Bailly as a superficial 
tronomer and an indifferent calculator. But Bailly was 
letter calculator than I^aplace, and a better astronomer 
i the sense in which Laplace was an astronomer) than 
la ride. 

The antiquity of Hindu astronomy found favour in the 
en of Playfai'r, and was supported by him in the 4 Edin- 
rgh Transactions in a paper which is reprinted in his 
acellaneous work*. It was opposed by Leslie, who 
C»rded everything Indian with abhorrence: his cross 
no ranee and reckless assertions were exposed by Cole- 
ooke {Algebra, &c. Introduction, p. 59). Playfair's only 
nhonty was Bailly : and his paper amounts to little more 
an a reiteration, in his own elegant manner, of the main 
lints of Bailly* argument. Sir W. Jones evidently leans 
the side of antiquity, and, placing the foundation of the 
dian system about b.c. 2000, seems to suppose that as- 
tnomical knowledge was nearly of as old a date : but he 
tea not enter into the question as a mathematician. We 
•xt come to Delambre, a mind the opposite of Bailly* in 
ery particular : he was seduced bv the regular and demon- 
rated systems of the Greeks into the belief that the origin 
' all astronomy which deserve* the name must have been 



recian. Reiving upon nothing but 
xiuments, hi* mode of meeting every conjecture, how- 
ver probable, is simply that .of treating it as conjecture. 
I is evident that the spirit of system is as strong in him as 
i Bailly, the current only setting in a different direction : 
is mode of arguing equally keeps out truth and falsehood, 
rheii it comes on unwritten evidence. The admissions 
rhich he is obliged to make in favour of Indian arithmetic 
nd algebra are evidently wrane from a most unwilling 
nul • and not content with overthrowing most completely 
he premises of Bailly* argument, he endeavours to in- 
nate that all the astronomy of the 



from the Greeks: in his 
mind the latter is the same thing as the former. Much of 
the matter of Delambre 'a chapters on the subject is drawn 
from the writings of Davis and the earlier writings of 
Bentley. Colebrooke* ' Algebra,' &c. only appeared in 
time for him to consider it in the preface to the History 
of Astronomy in the Middle Ages. He did not see Cole- 
brooke* work : the account of it in the 1 Edinburgh Re- 
view ' was, he says, better for hit object (and he puts it in 
Italics^ than the work itself, on account of the accompany- 
ing remarks. It is the only instance that we can find m 
which an article in a review serve* Delambre* purpose 
better than the historical document* on which it was 
written. 

Since the time of Bailly. three Anglo-Indians have 
written on the subject of Hindu science, more or less 
controversially: Samuel Davis, Henry Thomas Cole- 
brooke, and John llentley. The first two are the only 
writers in our list who seem to have no personal wish that 
the astronomy of which they treat should have any par- 
ticular date. Mr. Colebrooke states that Mr. l>avis was 
the first who opened to the public a correct view of the 
astronomical computations of the Hindus. Mr. Colebrooke 
was one of the most eminent of Sanscrit scholars, an inde- 
fatigable Indian antiquary, and more than well informed 
in mathematics and astronomy. His account of the Hindu 
systems of philosophy, as published in his * Miscellaneous 
Essays,' [ Vkda] is by far the best which exists; and all that 
he has written on their sciencu is done in the most careful 
and conscientious spirit. We may even say that it was 
his bias to allow the least possible weight to his own argu- 
ments, and the greatest to all that could make for his 
opponent*, For instance, when he has brought the time 
of Aryabhatta (presently mentioned) to 'some ages before 
the sixth century,' he places him in the fifth century a. c, 
and requires no other conclusion to be granted. But when 
he comes to speak of Dio pliant us (of whom, the earlier he 
wrote, the more likely is it that he did not borrow his 
alirebra from India \ he is willing that it should be ■ con- 
fidently affirmed' that he cannot be later than the fourth 
century, because (such are his grounds^ Suidas states 
that Hypatia wrote a commentary on some Diophantus, 
most likely the writer now known by that name, and an 
author of uncertain date in the ' Antholoiria ' wrote an epi- 
gram upon him. Throughout his writings there is this 
appareut carelessness of making the most of his own argu- 
ment, and the least of that of his opponents ; to an ex- 
tent which, while it makes us feel wc are certainly on the 
safe side in following him, causes us to regret that so 
cautious an investigator should not have given us his 
limits in lioth directions. We consider him by far the 
safest guide, both in point of learning and judgment, 
taking the former from the general report of Oriental 
scholars; and accordingly we shall represent him as to 
dates and fads, even where we do not follow him. 

Mr. Bentley, the last named of the three, is the Bailly 
of those who" oppose the antiquity of Hindu astronomy. 
In his earlier writings, which are to be found (as well as 
those of Davis and some of those of Colebrooke) in the 
' Asiatic Researches,* he does not deserve any such epithet ; 
his opinions, though strong, are accompanied by their sup- 
ports, or what he takes for such, moderately stated. His 
paper ' On the Antiquity of the Snrya Siddhnnfa* was 
published in 1799 : it was not till 1H23 that he published 
at Calcutta his 'Historical View of the Hindu Astronomy,' 
which was reprinted in England in 1825. It is in this 
work that he has surpassed Bailly in his own line. The 
Hindu works are forgeries by the dozen: Bentley knows 
who forged them, and why. The upholders of Indian an- 
tiquity are dupes, or worse: they are to take the stain 
(see his preface) of supporting all the horrid abuses and 
impositions of the Hindu superstition, * the burning of 



widows, the destroying of infants, and even ' (even !; 1 the 
immolation of men.' They conspire to overturn the Mosaic 
account ; and they calumniate* the just endeavours oi 
those who attempt to stop the torrent of imposition. It is 
worth while to state an instance or two of Mr. Hetitleys 
mode of proceeding, as some of our readers may have no 
other authonty on the subject. 

Bhascara, the author of the Liliwati and Viga Ganila, 

• Tb« • EJiuWih R*»ir»' tad an article of nodenle owomlioii a,t»it>M 
Mr. ItaotWj •» 'firm : from hi« rKprcaaioo* My uu « wouW aupiWMi U.r> W 
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lived, iocOrdlng to Mr. Colcbrooke, who fives Ids reasons, 
In the twelfth century. A version of the former, by one 
Fain, was made, at the command of the emperor Akbar, 
in l">«7. It does not please Mr. Bentley that it should be 
so, and be accordingly informs us that Bhascara's work was 
presented to Akbar, the author being then alive ; but that, 
in order to give a false antiquity to the work, it was repre- 
sented as that of another Bhascara, who lived some cen- 
turies before. Not a single hint at any authority is given: 
it is a simple statement, as of the author's own knowledge ; 
and is only one out of hundreds of the same kind, all of 
which Mr. Bentley calls in different places 'absolute facts,' 
' demonstrated facts,' &c. 

Again, Mr. Colcbrooke mentions a treatise which he 
found in his library, the Siddhanta-Sphuta. This is one 
of Mr. flentley s mass of forged treatises: but in this in- 
stance he declares he knew the forger. A native, he says, 
ottered his services to him, informed him that his profes- 
sion was book-making, in rather an odd sense, for he said 
he could forge any book whatever. This native was, after 
being contemptuously dismissed by Mr. Bentley, in the em- 
ployment of Mr. Colebrooke : at least so the former affirms, 
and' on this native he fixes the forgery, as he asserts it to 
be, of the Siddhanta-Sphuta, giving us to understand 
that the keen and critical eye of Mr. Colcbrooke could be 
deceived by so shallow an artifice as a recent forgery laid 
among his "papers by his own servant. And he makes this 
adroit native interpolate other books of Mr. Colebrooke's, 
so that the latter, in fact, had a manufactory of falsified 
history on his own premises, from which his opponent 
could destroy the genuineness of any passage he plensed. 
Mr. Bcntlcy'does not tell us in what language he talked 
with this native, but we strongly suspect that they misun- 
derstood each other. 

On the ground of the complete absence of all reference 
to authority, the certainty of all the conclusions (for there 
is lately an admission of any degree of probability less 
than certainty), and the temper of the writer, who sees 
nothing but folly or fraud in every one who differs from him, 
we feel justified in assuming that Bentley is no authority 
whatsoever in the matter. Had it not been for Colebrooke 
(tor Davis does not go into the subject to a sufficient ex- 
tent ), we could but have recommended our reader to make 
up his mind first, and then to read the arguments of the 
writer who favoured his own opinion. 

We had written thus far on the subject of Bentley 's views 
ami methods, and had sent the article to the press, when 
we learnt that Colebrooke had answered his last work in 
the ' Asiatic Journal' for March, 1826. We had imagined 
that, trusting to the excuses of his age and of the impro- 
bability of his reputation being affected by the mere as- 
sertions of so wild a writer, Colebrooke luid not thought it 
necessary to make any reply. The answer does in truth 
not occupy more than seven pages of the periodical above 
cited, but it sets in array such a number of inconsistencies, 
as well as of simple unsupported assertions, that we are 
now very confident of our opinion of Bentley as derived 
from his writings being a correct one. An unexception- 
able living authority, who knew Bentley, informs us that 
his supposed system of forgeries of Hindu writings was a 
sort of monomania with him, on which he was quite deaf 
to argument and testimony; and Colebrooke, in the an- 
swer just referred to. says, 'he bore animosity to me and 
to every one who did not implicitly adopt his opinions 
concerning Hindu astronomy.' We should have supposed 
the first from his writings in general, and the second from 
the bent of his attack on the very quiet criticism of the 
• Edinburgh Review.' With respect to his asserted forgery 
of t lie ' Brahma Sphuta Siddhanta," Colebrooke says it fs 
'an idle guess, untrue in all its particulars.' But lie turns 
the tables on his opponent, as follows : — 4 Bentley has rea- 
soned on a treatise in his possession, which he" calls the 
Arja Siddhanta, and asserts to liave been written by 
Arvabhatta.' Colcbrooke says that none but Bentley boa 
seen this work ; that the manuscript was not forthcoming, 
that Bentley himself did not understand Sanscrit, that the 
natives about him well knew his notions, and that he was 
as likely as his friend Colonel Will'ord (who from his iguo- 
rance of Sanscrit had had some very curious impostures 
palmed upon him") to have been imposed upon. With 
regard to bis own manusc ript, Colebrooke adverts to the 
fact of its being (with the rest of his Oriental library) de- 
posited at the India House, in a situation accessible to 



Sanscrit scholars. And with respect to Bentlefi k!*. 

must have been cowtrac*! 



brated test, namely, that tables 
at the time when thev best represent the stale of ft, 
heavens, Colebrooke adverts to an instance in whis 
Bentley himself was obliged to abandon it, beau* I 
would have proved that a certain set of tablet, which tv 
exist, trere written fourteen hundred year* hence. Jk\ u 
we have nothing here to do with Bentley, exofpt to v> 
sufficient reason for not taking as an autbonty i «fc 
whose name is very well known (perhaps better thin t*. 
of any recent writer') in connection with our sub**;, > 
refer the reader to the Asiatic Journal (March, iKfci* 
xxi.) for further information. 

The writers who are most cited by Hindu utwn*v 
bear the names of Varaha-mihira and rkahnwropta. ?& 
astronomers at Ujein place the latter at a.d.6&h1X\ 
Colebrooke, from his own description of the pwrlo: s 
certain stars with respect to the equinox, thinks I* W, 
towards the end of the sixth century. His wcrk. rsL 
the Bralime-sphnta-siddhanta. generally referred t»c» 
the name of Brahma-siddhanta, which appetn \n •■ . 
correction of a treatise of the latter name. w«te«- 
an imperfect state by Mr. Colcbrooke. He rates »£i 
it consists in the computation of mean motie&a ta 
places of the planets; solution of problemi wi't; 
time, the points of the horizon, and the position i '*'< 
calculation of lunar and solar eclipses ; rising tne ^ 
of the planets ; position of the moon's ensps; zams.- 
of altitudes by the gnomon ; conjunctions of pliBtar. 1 
each other and with stars; the astronomical ipo* r 
its circles; the construction of sines: the rectified* 
the apparent planet (?) from mean motions ; the ax 
lunar and solar eclipses; and the construction of lis : 
miliary sphere. It also contains algebra and newmf- 
Frora his astronomical data, Colebrooke infer- a 
Varaha-Mihira wrote at the end of the fifth o*.- 
which is also the date assigned to him by the wtmr- 
at Ujcin. He is the author of a system of aatroloe* i» 
ding astronomy) which he declares he has eompiW 
earlier writers. There is another Varaha-mihira, whoa 'i 
same astronomers place in a.d. 200. But popular rtiti 
places Varaha-mihira in the time of Vicramadrta u 
56), and names, as hereafter noticed, several of h» cony: 
poraries. No historical evidence tending to umwrs t* 
tradition has yet been put forward, not prominent!; n m 
Aryabhatta, known to the Arabs under the name ^ 
jabahar, is placed by Colebrooke, after much iocm&t 
not later than the fifth century, possibly not far fr» * 
first. He wrote both on astronomy and algebra, but w 
of his writings have been found, except in citation- 
Authors prior to or contemporary with the hrt-o»* 
are mentioned by name, and even cited : *uch «* W» 
I'arasara, and others ; but none of their writing! in f t 
served. 

Bhascara Aeharya, the author of the Lib«^ ^ 
Ganita, Siddhanta-siromani (of which the two fon» r 
parts i, and other works, is very confidently placed 
brooke a.d. 1150. 

The celebrated work on astronomy, the Surya-si*^, 
is of uncertain date. The term Siddhanta mean* 
astronomy, and Surya is the sun. The oldest wntisf * 
tion a work of this name, and the Arabs atatc that*- 
the systems of astronomy of the Hindus there u one » T 
Area (or solar). The tables mentioned at the begi*^ 
this article are generally admitted to have been wis^ 
ally taken from the Surya-siddhanta, as it now en* 
from a common source : but whether the work »M" 
exists is that which was mentioned by the aooeat.^. 
may be strongly doubted. Bentley (in one of ha 
papers, before lie became his reader's sole authon<> ^ 
discussed the question, and assuming that the ac - 
table is most probably that at which, one result 
other, it best represent* the heaven* has 
year a.d. 1000, or thereabouts, for the age of 
siddhanta. The principal is a fair one; ami U^., 
at one time acknowledged great force in ik-ntic) * 
ment. But it is notorious that the Hindu writer* 
the habit of correcting their works from "ok r 
without altering their names; so that it i* VW T F^;\, 
that there may always have been a Surya-»idi"»'' 
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the earliest times of 'Hindu astronomy. The '""V 
author, according to Bentley, is Varaha-miuira; ^ 
brooke does not mention any author, as (vu**«* 
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pd certainly disputes Bentley's assertion, which also over- 
irns itself, thus: — Bentley's method which was also that 
f Bailly and Playfair, though their conclusions were very 
tft rent i, as applied by himself, throws the tables of Brah- 
tegupta into the sixth century- : now Brahmegupta men- 
r)t:s Varaha, who is nevertheless, by Bent ley's own con- 
ion from another source, the author of the Surya-sidd- 
ta in the eleventh century. Perhaps it was this di- 
ma which drove its author to assert forgery upon 
fgery, until he had set all right. 

It thus appears that there is ordinarily good evidence for 
accession of writers from the commencement of the 
hristian era up to the twelfth century-, with no very great 
lowance of antiquity to those who arc cited by the car- 
at writers now remaining. There would be nothing cx- 
Icrdinary in the supposition that the chain of authors 
ent back to the time ot Alexander at least, since it is cer- 
in that the Brahminical system existed before the time of 
at conqueror. The only question which is worth discussing 
whether anything was re'eeived from the Greeks, and if 
, whether it was without interchange, and enough to give 
aright to say that the Greeks were the primary instructors 
the Hindus. If not, then it is to be settled whether the 
indus were the original instructors of the Greeks. It is 
iy with reference to this question that the antiquity of 
indu astronomy is of much independent interest, as a 
atter of discussion at least : :f the astronomy travelled 
jstward, then we must place a flourishing period of it 
fore the time of Thales, and the only thing to be said is, 
at we must probably wait for the actual ascertainment 
the most active age of Hindu science, till we know that 
other things. But if it travelled eastward, it must be 
el ty clear, from the dates given above, that it was the 
ience of Hipparchus and his successors of the period 
eceding Ptolemy, and not that of Ptolemy, nor of his 
iracen followers, which was communicated to the Hindus. 
There is some evidence of communication between the 
-eeks and Hindus, such as it is: but neither Delambre 
.- Bentley could produce it. All that can be obtained 
itn the actual theories and methods amounts to very 
tie indeed, in establishing any connexion: while there 
• hints and processes by the dozen to which there is no 
temblance whatever in the Greek writings. Varaha- 
hira, according to Colebrooke, says that the Yavanas 
mians or Greeks') are barbarians, but that this science 
tronomy) is well established among them, and they (.the 
xned in it, we suppose) are revered like holy sages, 
e name of Yavana-charya, which occurs frequently in 
idu compilations, is thought by the same writer to have 
?rence to some European ; and he thinks he sees in a 
•k entitled Romaca-Siddhanta a title which has some 
ision to the astronomers of the West. But nevertheless 
another place Colebrooke 
Sanscrit 



ity of 
of its 



cites one JVira/nrswara 
nown Kanscnt writer. Besides this, there are several 
ds of Greek origin, and used in their Greek meaning. 
»t hora, for astrological prediction, in the sense of deter- 
ring the Aour — ' Varaha-mihira... derives the word from 
train, day and night.... But this formation of a word, 
dropping both the first and last syllables, is not con- 
mable to the analogies of Sanscrit etymology.' Next 
'Hckcana. used in the same astrological sense with the 
?ek Iftavoc and Latin decanus. Thirdly, for the niiuute 
i degree, the Hindus have adopted, besides their own 
*, one taken from the Greek \tvra, hardly altered in the 
iscript livta. This word, in Sanscrit, means smeared, 
.'ctea with poison, eaten ; and the dictionaries give no 
?rpretation that has any affinity with its special accepta- 
1 as a technical term in the writings of Brahmegupta. 
ifira, for centre, resembling the Greek ttvrpov, is not 
ily traced to any Sanscrit root. If to all that precedes 
add that the Hindu astronomy employs epicycles about 
nuch as Hipparchus appears to have done, but stops 
idedly short of the use of them made by Ptolemy, it 
m* very- likety, especially when we consider the age in 
ich their earliest cited writers must be placed, that they 
': some communication with the Greeks, or their writ- 
4, before or immediately after the Christian acra. And 
surmise, founded on the points of resemblance between 
:r astronomy and that of the Greeks, receives an addi- 
lal probability from the state of their political affairs, 
the first century before our sera was the celebrated 
ice Vikramaditya of Ujein, from whose reign the 
-s of the Samvat aria are counted (ac. 56). Varaha- 



mihira, whom Colebrooke leaves somewhere in the fifth 

century-, is the name, according to Professor Wilson, of 
one of nine who were called the gems of the court of 
this prince. The prince just mentioned was a noted 
promoter of knowledge, and the period was a remarkable 
one. It is not unreasonable to suppose that at this period, 
which is intermediate between the times of Hipparchus 
and Ptolemy, an effort was made to obtain information 
from Greek writings : nor would it be unlikely that at the 
same time those notions of algebra from which Riophan- 
tus wrote his work were given in exchange. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to make any other conjecture which will ex- 
plain the existence of this solitary work on algebra among 
the Greeks ; but that the Hindus received at this time aft 
their astronomy is very unlikely. In several points it 
differs materially from the system of the Greeks, and in 
some it is more correct : for instance, in the precession of 
the equinoxes, the length of the tropical year, and the 
synodic period of the moon. 

It is worth noting that the disposition which existed 
among Greek writers to send their old sages to India to 
learn the principles of astronomy and other sciences does 
not commence till after the Christian era. 

We may now leave the question of the antiquit 
Hindu science, and proceed to give some account of 
materials. The works in which it is contained arc usually 
written in verse, and in short and obscure precepts, in- 
tended to be committed to memory : the commentators take 
every verse, and almost every word, in succession. The 
most peculiar feature of these books is the general absence 
of demonstration : results only are frequently announced. 
It cannot be denied that there is, particularly in the al- 
gebraical part, a frequent succession of steps, of which the 
connexion is pointed out in a manner which makes the 
last of those steps a necessary consequence of the first. 
But though a Hindu writer may fall into the road of de- 
monstration in any part of his journey, and remain there 
for a time, it is evident that this is with him entirely a 
matter of convenience, and that he does not feel himself at 
all bound to give proof. 

It seems to us by no means to be taken for granted 
that there ever was any such thing among those writers, 
or their predecessors, as a connected system of demon- 
stration ; there are few propositions either of their geo- 
metry or algebra which might not have been found by 
trial, and verified numerically or graphically ; or else pro- 
cured from empirical propositions By the mode of occasional 
demonstration just alluded to. But it must be allowed 
that here and there we have a proposition for which it is 
difficult to suppose an origin without presuming, not only 
power of demonstration, but methods of considerable gene- 
rality. Though the Greeks, after the time of Euclid, never 
published anything of a mathematical nature without de- 
monstration, it does not follow that even they had demon- 
stration from the beginning ; and the hints given by Proclus 
on the progress of geometry would almost support the 
contrary notion. The idea of an undemonstrated mathe- 
matical system may appear a strange one, but it must be 
remembered that the nations of modern Europe are, in 
this matter, the pupils of the Greeks, and never, till of late 
years, even so much as heard of any science which was 
independent of their own masters, except what has been 
added among themselves ; and it is no wonder that any 
different mode of proceeding may seem strange, when the 
mere possibility ol such a mode has never been made a 
matter of discussion among us. 

The following is Colebrooke's comparison of the daily 
motions of the several planets, according to the Hindus, 
Ptolemy, and Lalande (it is not worth while to substitute 
any astronomer more modern than the latter). Degrees, 
minutes, and seconds, are common to all 



Sun . . 
Moon i 
Moon (sy- 
nodic; . 
Mercury . 
Venus 
Mars . . 
Jupiter ". 



0 50 8 1(J 22 
13 10 34 52 47 

12 11 2G 42 25 

1 5 32 18 28 
1 30 7 4 4 35 
0 31 20 28 7 
0 4 59 0 0 
0 2 0 22 52 
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10 10 
52 3 

41 53 
20 42 
43 39 
28 11 
8 48 
22 53 
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17 13 

58 30 

31 17 
24 12 
43 6 
36 53 
14 26 
33 31 



19 48 
61 40 

41 52 
34 13 
48 24 
39 23 
15 53 
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It appears then that Ptolemy's daily motions are gene- 
rally too small, but that the Hindus err still more in the 
same direction ; except only in the synodic motion of the 
moon, in which thevare much more correct than Ptolemy : 
the Surva Siddhanta in particular, probably the later work 
of the two, and therefore the more likely to be misled by 
Ptolemy's numbers if they were known, agrees entirely 
with Lalande. This is what might have been expected : 
the Hindus were not, as far as appears, noted for good 
observations, nor very apt to record them ; but they sedu- 
lously attended to eclipses, the prediction of which was 
the most important duty of the astronomer, and hence the 
goodness ot their determination of the moon's tynodic 
motion. 

The length of the sidereal year is given 36M &> 12™ 30», 
more than three minutes too much : the Hindu astrono- 
mical year is sidereal, and begins when the s in enters the 
sign of the Ham. But their tropical year is 3GiV« 5'> 50$™, 
much nearer the truth than that ol Ptolemy and Hip- 
parchus, which was 3G5 1 * 5'» 55n. The meridian from 
which they reckon is that of Lanka, which some take to 
be Ceylon, others the name ol* a 'lake near the sources of 
the Ganges : it passes through Ujein. Their precession 
of the equinoxes is 54" in each year, which is much more 
correct than that of Hipparchus or of Ptolemy. Most of 
the Hindu writers do not suppose a permanent precession, 
but imagine the oscillatory motion or trepidation, as it 
was called when it was afterwards introduced into Europe 
by the Arabs, who seem to have borrowed this idea from 
India. Those who hold the oscillatory motion fix it at 
from 24° to 27° on each side of a mean position. The 
revolutions of the apsides and nodes of the moon are given 
within a fraction of a day of what they are now known to 
be ; the obliquity of the ecliptic is 24°, too large even for 
their time. The inclination of the moon's orbit is made 
4 U 30" ; those of Mercury, Venus, and Saturn, 2° each ; of 
Mars 1° 3fy ; of Jupiter 1°. The circumferences of the 
orbits (obtained, it is said, upon the purely speculative idea 
that they all move with the same actual velocity) are given 
in yojanat, a measure which appears to have been used in 
different senses, and which cannot be very well settled. 
This yojaria contains four crows, and the modern crosa is 
1-9 statute miles. According to Colebrooke, Aryabhatta 
gave 3301) yojanas for the circumference of the earth, 
which, if the crosa were the modern one, would be 2.">.080 
statute miles or 69*7 miles to a degree : this degree of 
accuracy must be accidental. With regard to the motions 
of the nodes and apsides of the planets, which the Hindu 
writers profess to give, Colebrooke thinks they are inventions 
constructed from analogy with those of the moon. As to 
the more theoretical parts of astronomy, the Hindus knew 
the inequality of the planetary motions which is called the 
equation of the centre, though their values of these equa- 
tions are not very correct. They had about as much of 
that which was afterwards called the Ptolemaic system as 
is reported to have been invented by Hipparchus ; the prin- 
cipal variation being that their epicycles are made (by 
several of their astronomers) oval, instead of circular. Tins 
is enough of the actual details of the aitronomy for our 
present purpose ; those who would know more of it must 
search the tedious and disjointed pages of the authors 
whom we have cited. No one of them would trouble him- 
self to collect into one page the actual numerical elements 
of the astronomy on which they were all writing ; and it is 
consequently so difficult to understand their several 
accounts I since, in case of apparent contradiction, we can- 
not know whether they speak of the same or of different 
values of the elements), that we have not felt ourselves 
able to supply the deficiency. It is not however of much 
consequence, for the elements of the Hindu astronomy are 
only interesting as connected with its date and the discus- 
sions upon it. We have not at all entered upon the refuta- 
tions which it is still customary to give to Bailly on points 
connected w ith the theory of gravitation. Tliut writer ima- 
gined that by correcting the various elements of the 
planets as they now are, so as to reduce them to what, 
according to the Newtonian Iheory, they .should have been 
at the beginning of the Cali Yug, a remarkable agreement 
was found between the results and the recorded elements 
of Hindu astronomy. There is Mich agreement in one or 
♦wo eases, but the result of the whole is that there is no 
reason to suppose the few accordances to be due to any 
thing but accident. 



The mixture of the mythological, which tome oi tit 
Hindu astronomers * allow to appear in their workv ud 
which seems to have belonged to the vulgar cred. fn- 
senta a very strange appearance. Hoth in Hindu m 
Burman systems eclipses are caused by a distinct play, 
Rah u, of a dark essence, w hich at time* takes botr. 'u 
sun and moon under its influence. The irrrgaWuet <j 
the planetary motions, their stations, retrogradiiwA n 
departures trom the ecliptic, are caused by it&a 
provided for the purpose, who reside at the nodtt u 
points of conjunction. Ary abhatta, according tu t j< 
brooke, not only gave the true solution tf the pbtucio 
of eclipses, but asserted the diurnal motion of iht n-t. 
which lie affirmed to be carried round an axis by \ ,v.\- 
wind. Brahrnegupta attribute* this opiuion to bis *e 
reproach, and asks why, in such case, lofty bodm L u 
fall (that is, off the earth). A commentator of Ba^ 
gupta, who lived before the twelfth century sat* ;<» 
mentioned by Bhascara), and whose nam* (Prfitaio 
Swami) deserves to be mentioned, in spite of ansa;:; 
keep as clear of these unretainable appellatives ss«;.~ 
says — * The objection that lofty things would fall > » 
tradicted ; for every way the under part of the cafiti* 
the upper, since wherever the spectator stands ot & «rn 
surface, even that point is the uppermost point hti 
same commentator adds a very scholastic tw&'aii 
earth's motion causing the diurnal changes. Eia»i 
planet cannot have two motions; meaning thai tt «U 
motion is the only one it can have, and that ii* ^ 
motion is therefore to be attributed to the earth. 

The great point of contest seems to have beta 
the earth is stable in space or perpetually hlka . ■ ; 
former, whether it stands by itself or upon a tuppor. • 
do not find that any astronomers cited by oar su:^-- 
support the notion wliich our books attnbute '-■ 
Hindus namely, that the earth stands upon an e*wi 
which itself stands upon a tortoise, which tortoise *«s 
a sea of milk : but there is an allusion to this suet**: 
of supports in a passage of Bhascara cited by C<*5w« 
which is on other accounts worth the quoting. Tin J a 
a species of Buddhist sect, affirmed the falling sxus 
the earth ; on which Bhascara remarks—' The earth 



firm, by its own power, without other support, u spa 
If there be a material support to the earth, sod u^' v 
upholder of that, and again another of this, and « ^ 
there is no limit. If finally self-support must be s*u*» 
why not assume it in the first instance ? Why art i*« 
nise it in this multiform earth ? As heat i* in the mi «■ 
fire, coldness in the moon, fluidity in water, hiri** '■ 
iron ; so mobility is in air, and immobility in the ■' 
nature. How wonderful are the implanted fsatltw' ■' 
earth possessing an attractive force (like the attract*"' 
the loadstone for iron, adds a commentator), ' dross t>« v 
itself any heavy substance situated in the sarw*^ 
atmosphere, and that substance appears as if it let - 
whither can the earth fall in ethereal space, which jMP 
and alike on every side ? Observing the revoluUai< * 
stars, the Bauddha* (Jains) acknowledge thst^*" 
has no support, but as nothing heavy is seen to i** 1 
the atmosphere, they thence conclude that H 
ethereal space. Whence dost thou deduce, 0 8*** 
this idle notion ? ' &c. He adds in his notes ' f*i - 
earth were falling, an arrow shot into the ak 
return to it, since both would descend. N* 011 J '* 
said that it moves slower and is overtaken by the v 
for heaviest bodies fall quickest, and tie m 

As to observations and instruments it i* « tt '^' 
evident from the differences between the Htndo »< 
and that of the Greeks that they must l» v,h "7' '. 
Their system is more accurate than thsi of Hipp***''' 
Ptolemv, precisely in the three fundamentsl re*-' 
widely separated observations—the tropical year, j* J 
nodic month, and the precession of the equinoie* ^ 
observations have been preserved, except '"""'t'L. 
results ; Bhaskara describes nine instrument* '"'j 1 "^ 
the quadrant, semicircle, circle, armiliary sphert, 
ring, gnomon, and clepsvdra. .„ 

file periods of the Hindus which were of »WJ 
long a. it was n question whether the bexinnmr * . 



Cali Yug was or was not to be considered as an if 

• TU author of iht Sun a Sid.UMoU .0.1 »'■" ' 
with ^n-ueut re i«f w., uoi lu tb. swt, auau-liborf-i*^^" 
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actual observation, may now be returned into the hands of 
Uie mythologists, warranted as long as ever. A Vug, or 
a^e, is 432,000 years ; a Maha-Yug, ten Yugs, or 4.320.U00 
years; a Calpa, or day of Brahma, is 1000 Maha-Yugs, or 
1.320 millions of years ; and Brahma's life is 100 years of 
such days and nights, of wluch about one-half is past. 
Various attempts have been made to expound these 
periods by combinations of astronomical cycles ; and con- 
sidering that the number of years in a Calpa has 382 
distinct divisors, it is not wonderful that various modes of 
putting astronomical periods together should seem equally 
-ffective in this respect. It is just as well to leave these 
speculations, and to remark wliat a power of expressing 
large numbers was given by the Indian numeration, 
iow universally diffused. Archimedes wrote a book ' the 
Arenarius") merely to prove that it was possible to express 
iuc-h numbers as the Brahmins played with in their astro- 
nomical computations, and »poke of to the people in the 
:ommoii mythological stories. 

The astronomy of the Hindus would have had little 
nterest, but for their arithmetic and algebra. In leaving 
he former to turn to the two latter, we shall soon cease to 
eel any surprise at the respect with which the ostronomv 
las been treated, coupled as it is with an arithmetic which 
* greatly superior to any which the Greeks had, and an 
.'gebra which no other nation ever hod, except those who 
larived it from the Hindus. For even supposing Dio- 
'hantus to have been an original inventor, which we greatly 
<>uht. hU work is hardly algebraical, in onvsenscin which 
hat term can he applied to the science of India. 

We shall begin by describing the Liliwati and VtMa 
jfatiUa, the proper subject of this article, presuming the 
eader to be aware that the Indian arithmetic is [Numk- 
mtiox ] that which we now use, and that both this arith- 
metic and algebra were introduced among the Arabs from 
<idia fas the Mohammedan writers themselves inform 
is', through whom they were transmitted to Europe. 
Yjhta.] Bhascara Acharya (a.d. 1150, as already men- 
ionod) was the author ol the Liliwati (called after his 
laughter [Clepsydra] ), and the Viga-Ganita (or causa) 
•ilculus : viga, cause ; ganita, computation). These two 
ruilcs form the preliminary chapters of the Siddhnnta- 
iromani, an astronomical work of the same writer. 

The Liliwati opens with a salutation to Ganesa, the god 
>f wisdom, and then proceeds to describe the system of 
veiqhta and measures. Then follows decimal numeration, 
■ricfly described ; and the fight operations of arithmetic, 
jdition, subtraction, multiplication, division, square, 
ube, square-root, cube-root. Reduction of fractions to 
i common denominator, fractions of fractions, mixed 
utmbers, the eight rules applied to fractions. Cipher:* 
l -fc 0 s» a ; V — 0, */0 =: 0, &c, « -7-0, the submultiple 
)f 0. called infinite by the commentator; a x 0 = 0. 
aversion of processes, the solution of such an equation as 
>_l.o) + b) c — d — e, which is made a rule of aiith- 
nietic. Rule of false position. Rule of concurrenc e, to 
.tdve .r + y — a, r - y = b, and x ± y = a, .i* - y'= b. 
V problem concerning squares, finding pairs of fractions 
:he sum and difference of whose squares, diminished by 1, 
'ire both squares. Solution of x* ± ax s b. Rule of three. 
(Compound rule of three, various cases. Interest, discount, 
partnership. Time of filling a cistern by several fountains 
I practical matter to those who used the clepsydra . 
Baiter. Presents of gems. Alligation. Arithmetical 
>:ogresaion; suras of squares and cubes. Geometrical pro- 
neaaioil. Right-angled triangles ; given two sides to find 
he third : also to find sides in rational numbers, to a given 
•ide or hypothenusc : segments of the base or a given 
riangle; perpendicular and area, the sides being given. 
Four-sided figures, an as, Sec., sides and a diagonal or per- 
pendicular being given. Many problems relative to four- 
•lded figures. Circumference of a circle is diameter 
X 3027^-1250, very nearly; but x 224-7 is adapted to 
practice "the first answers to 3* 1418: : area is f diameter 
X circumference : the surface of the sphere is lour times 
hat of the great circle : the solidity of the sphere is 
surface x diameter -7-O. Versed sine found from chord 
>t twice the arc aiid diameter, and the two converses. 

* T>« muUr will t&*\\y uodersUnd ili»t, to save room, we jr.it do»n a tutX 
4 table of tt.ot.-itf.. brief, b it. «r hop.-, iul*lli*il>le. Wliru wc afciU a 



bit. v.- hop-, iul*lligil>l< 
*lfrttraim4ly, w wu tlw •Utrmrtrt for a Kur..|w»n 1 
«? • t*-«i>«-ript (xom the wurk. WV base iwt |«l do»u 
»'*»r I ►nj^rtonef. upr b*re wt tak*n wythtos from the eon 



« By 103023, 84853, 70534, 00000, 52055, 45922, 41031, 
multiply the diameter, aud divide the products by 12OU0O, 
the quotients are severally the sides of polygons, from the 
triangle to the enneagon, within the circle.' To determine 
roughly the chord of an arc, a rule is used which amounts 
to the following : 

,, 2 right angles 16(w-l) 

Mne 0f n = 5„'-4„ + 4 

or cosecant of 2 "^angles = -L (&, + ! + —J 

For 1° this last gives 58 3 instead of 57*3, and the rela- 
tive error diminishes up to !Xr\ A corresponding rule is 
given for the arc of a chord. The solid contents of a cone, 
pyramid, cylinder, prism, and truncated cone or cylinder, are 
then given, and rules for estimating the contents of mounds 
of different kinds of groin, derived from experiment, the 
height being greater or less according as the grain is 
coarser or finer. Various rules on shadows are then given, 
derived from the geometrical properties of a right-angled 
triangle, and this is followed by a chapter on the Cuttaca, 
or pulverizer, presently noticed. The work ends with a 
chapter on combinations, containing questions of this kind : 
any number of digits being given, as 5, 5, 7, 8, 8. required 
the number of different arrangements, as 55786, 57865, 
78585, Sec, and a rule for the sum of all the numbers thus 
formed. 

The Viga Ganita commences with a curiosity of the 
Sanscrit language — a sentence in which each of the lead- 
ing words is threefold in meaning ; so that it will bear, and 
is intended to bear, three different translations, which are 
as follows :— 

1. I revere the unapporent primary matter, which sages 
conversant with theology declare to be productive of the 
intelligent principle, bet ig directed to that production by 
the sentient being : for t is the sole element of all which 
is apparent. 

2. I adore the ruling power, which sages conversant 
with the nature of soul pronounce to be the cause of know- 
ledge, being so explained by a holy person: for it is the 
one element of all which is apparent. 

3. I venerate that unapparent computation, which cal- 
culators affirm to be the means of comprehension, being 
expounded by a fit person I for it is the .-ingle clement of 
nil which is apparent. 

Bhascara then proceeds thus: * Since the arithmetic of 
apparent 1 known quantity, which has been already pro- 
pounded in a former treatise, is founded on that of unap- 
parent (unknown) quantity, and since questions to be 
solved can hardly be understood by any, and not at all by 
such as have dull apprehensions, without the application 
of unapparent quantity : therefore I now propound the 
operations of analysis ( Vija-cryo, elemental solution).' 

According to Colebrooke, whose words we abridge, the 
algebraic notation of the Hindus is as follows: — Abbrevia- 
tions and initials for symbols ; negative quantities with a 
dot; no mark for positive, except the absence of negative. 
No symbol for audition, multiplication, equality, greater 
or less. A product denoted by the first syllable of a word 
subjoined to the factors, between which a dot is some- 
times placed. In fractions, divisor under dividend with- 
out line of separation. The two sides of an equation are one 
under the other, confusion being prevented by the recital 
of the steps in words which always accompanies the ope- 
ration. Symbols of unknown quantity are various, usually 
initials of names of colours, except the first, which is the 
initial of yavat-tavat, "as much as:' Bombelli used tanto 
in the same sense. Colour means unknown quantity, but 
its Sanscrit also signifies a letter, and letters ore also used, 
either from the alphabet, or from initial syllables of sub- 
jects of the problem. Symbols are also used for variable 
and arbitrary quantities, and sometimes for hoth given and 
sought quantities. Initials of square and solid denote 
those powers, and combined, the higher powers, reckoned* 
not by sums of powers, but by their products. An initial 
syllable also marks a surd root. Polynomials are arranged 
in powers, the absolute quantity being always last, distin- 
guished by an initial syllable denoting known quantity. 
Numeral coefficients are employed, integer and fractional* 
unity being always noted : fractional coefficients preferred 

• la the old timet of Eurwprnu alijrbr,, iotne woulil call, fur in»*.i;ice, t>-» 
•iilh wm the raAocai*. U beln| a> X «' I olhrw »ouU call tlic uin.n uo«e» 
by U» tame name, a* twin* the cube of Die cube. | 
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to division of unknown quantities and the negative dot 
always over the numeral, not over the literal character. 
The numeral coefficient always after the unknown quantity. 
Positive or negative terms indiscriminately allowed to 
come first ; and every power repeated on both sides of an 
equation, with nought for the coefficient, when wanted. 

The Arahian algebraists have no symbols, arbitrary or 
abbreviated, either for quantities know n or unknown, posi- 
tive or negative, or for the steps and operations of an al- 
gebraic process ; but they express everything by words 
at length. The description of the Hindu notation al- 
ways led us to suspect that there was some communication 
with Hindu algebra over and above that which was made 
through the Arabs ; and the preceding account, with that 
which follows, will lead every one who knows the history 
o! algebra to wish that there had been more of it. 

The Viga Ganita contains as follows, it being pre- 
sumed that the preceding account of Hindu notation will 
prevent the reader from imagining that the algebraical 
tymbotl which we here employ are contained in the work : 
— The rules for addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division of positive and negative quantities: the rules for 
the square and square roots of the samc.it being distinctly 
specified that the square root of a negative quantity is 
imaginary. Rules for the cipher, as in the Lihwati ; but 
here it is more distinctly stated that ' the fraction of which 
the denominator is cipher is termed an infinite quantity.' 
The commentator Chnshna is well worth quoting on this 
point :— ' As much as the divisor is diminished, so much is 
the quotient increased. If the divisor be reduced to the 
utmost, tlie quotient is to the utmost increased. But if it 
can be specified that the amount of the quotient is so 
much, it lias not been raised to the utmost, lor a quantity 
greater than that can be assigned. The quotient there- 
fore is indefinitely great, and is rightly termed infinite.' 
Then follow arithmetical operations on unknown quanti- 
ties, and combinations of tnem. Surds, the usual opera- 
tions on them, the rationalization of surd denominator*, 
and the extraction of square roots. The rule for the extrac- 
tion of such a surd as the square root of a + J b 4- ijc + »Jd 
is worth citing as a proof of the decided character of their 
knowledge of this part of algebra. Let »J{a*-b — c) = e, 
i (u+e) i (u-e) = g, -d)=h; then the square 
root required is 

The Cutiaca, or pulveriier, is the rule for the solution, 
in integers, of ox ± by =« c ; o, b, and c being integers. 
There is no need to describe it, as it is the rule which is 
now found in every Kuropean book on the theory of num- 
bers, and which proceeds by resolving a -f- b into a con- 
tinued fraction. The Hindus give no use of continued 
fractions except in this rule, though it is obvious, from the 
skill with which they manage the reduction of fractions to 
nearly equal fractions of more simple terms, that they must 
have applied continued fractions, directly or indirectly, pro- 
bably by means of this very rule. We do not mean to say 
that they had continued fractions, but only the processes 
involved in the use of them, and power of attaining their 
results. 

The I'arga-pracrili, or principle of the square, is a rule 
which is remarkable, as the whole of it was not used in 
Europe till after the middle of the last century. It con- 
sists in a rule for finding an indefinite number of solutions 
of y* = ax* + 1 (a being an integer which is not a square) 
by means of one solution given or found, and of feeling for 
one solution by making a solution of y* — ax* + b give a 
solution of y* = ax* + b*. It amounts to the following 
theorem : If p and q be one set of values of x and y in 
y* = ax* + b, and // and q' the same or another set, then 
+ jxf and uj>p' + <p/ are values of x and y in y* = 
+ b*. From this it is obvious that one solution of 



y = ax* + 1 may be made to give any number, and that if, 
taking b at pleasure, y* ■= ax* + A'can be solved so that 
x and y are divisible by b, then one preliminary solution 
of if = ax* + 1 can bo found. Another mode of trying for 
solutions is the combination of the preceding with the 
Cuttaca, as follows :— Let y = q, x = p, satisfy y* = ax* + b : 
then solve pz + q = bu; and 



aw* + 



r«- a 



and will be a square. It is then said that y* = or 1 - 1 a 
impossible unless a be the sum of two square*; lodwoj 
miscellaneous provisions are then given. 

The chapter on simple equation* requires no tarUtiii 
description ; many of the examples are geometncal. it- 
Given the sides of a triangle to find the perpendicular, h 
the chapter on quadratic equations the well-known rJu 
are given, and some cubic and biquadratic equation* 
cial cases of course) are solved by completion of Lie cabs 
and squares. The two roots are mentioned, when pouu* 
and it is said, * people do not approve an absolute ae^r? 
number,* on which the commentators speak a* if the ur r 
tive roots were seen, but not admitted. The proton 4 
the right-angled triangle is proved in a twofold way tv, 
by the similarity of the rigrtt-angled triangle* fo-nc-i -, 
the perpendicular on the hypothenuse to the whole uli 
one another: next, by the method called Indian in •< 
article Hypothenusk. Various of the propo*ti«s 1 
Kuclid's second book are proved. In the chapter ■)-. . 
tions of more than one unknown quantity ijuestoa it 
of the determinate and indeterminate kind art ts- 
sidtred. In the next chapter arc considered the rj*« 
ax + bx» = y* ; (x + y)* + (x + y/ - tft y, 
ax* — bx* = y* ; x — y = r*, j j + y 1 - u* : 'e«L:^ 
riod is the sum of a progression continued lansss 
period tripled, its first term being three and tl* t"»'. 
difference two ;' ax* + by* — v* and ax 1 - f>y' 4- l-r 4 . 
x* + y* = r« and x + y = tr* ; x* + y 1 + /» 
xv + yv + 1 = w' ; 

v (^^r 1 ) + vc*+ifl + v (x+ v +2j + Mi- 

+ Vy 1 -x« + 8) = r'; 

y + x-f3 = t-', y-x + 3 = ir*,y«-|-x t -4 S rp 
x* + i2 = u\ $xy—x=p*, and r + «> + / + 
= ; X s + y* + 1 = /*, x*-y* + 1 = u\ x' + y'-U' 
and x*- y' - 1 = ip* ; 3x + 1 = r» and 5x + 1 = r ■ 
+ 1=1)' and 3f* + 1 = w* ; 2x* - 2y* + 3 = r 1 aai^- 
3y*+3 = rr*; X 1 - a = by ; .r" - C = ay ; ar*+3-l, 
4x + 3y + 2 sa xy ; vtcxy m 20 (r + tc + x + » ^t' 
+ x* + y* + xy = (23 - x - y/; 4x + 3y + 2 S n 
2 xy = 5vS - 10.r - My. 

Mr. Colebrooke has also given the algebra of Bnhs- 
gupta, being a chapter of the Brahme-sphuta-inlii'sri 
It contains the operations of algebra, barter, interei re- 
gression, plane geometrical questions (the rata) <a Vl 
circumference to the diameter is called 3 forpncliM; 
V10 for more accuracy), and many of the more p** T 
applications of arithmetic, as in the Liliwati. AM' 
Cuttaca> simple and quadratic equations, the indftr^-. 1 '' 
equation y-=ax*+b, and miscellaneous probleo*. 1 
whole of this algebra is contained in Colebrooke* A^* 
with Arithmetic and Mensuration, from the S^ n ; ' 
Brahmegupta and Bhascara,' London, 1817- M 
Taylor, 111 1810, published at Bombay a translatM y 
Liliwati from the Fcrsiau, with an appendix on 
in which arithmetic is now taught in ihndu *cji«* * 
(London, 1813) Mr. Kdward Strachey published ^ 
part of the Viga-Ganita, also from the Persian. 4 
Davis's notes. It remains to mention that, hj th< «••' 
which were made from the Surya Siddhaiga, 1*. ^ 
that the Hindu arithmetic of sines was more perf«'^ 
could be gathered from what is said of 'the ' 
finding chords in the liliwati. They had a labl<^ 
calculated by the method of second difference* w 
3f J from 0 s to 0O J ; and among their astronomic*: 
this table is one which is equivalent to the '"'P.' 
a" sin a) = cosa da. (Delambre, Jttron. At** J- *'. ( 
The minimum of trigonometrical formulse which ^ 
allows them (and he never grants them more m - 
bai-est minimum) amounts to 

sin f x + cos'x = 1, sin 30° = i sin 60°= \ »' 3 
sin* 4 A = 4(1— cos A ; 
but how they were to find out a theorem 
4* sin x = - 4 sin' ^ a x sin x, with only this 
formula?, he docs not sav. .. t v 

The Mohammedans brought but a small part 0 f lit • ^ . 
did body of algebra into Europe. The work of Mob»»* 
ben-Musa, wliich is sufficiently shown by Dr. ' v 
translation to have had an Indian origin (tod '""^i 
one now questions that origin), contains merely '-^vVj ;j 
quadraUc equaUous of the determinate kind,»PP uw 
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various questions connected with pecuniary transactions, 
rhe algebra of Diophant us is more Indian in its character, 
is it treats entirely of those problems which are therefore 
•ailed Diophantine, namely, integer solutions of indeter- 
minate equations. It is, to all appearance, a part of the 
nclian algebra, similar in its contents to some of the classes 
>f problems which fill the two last chapters of the Viga 
xanita, translated into that strict and consecutive mode of 
lemonst ration which the Greek mathematicians (fortunately 
t>r us) never dispensed with. But, while granting to the 
inst European algebraist full credit for the superior com- 
•leteness of his mode of exposition, every comparison con- 
i nnn us more and more in the impression that the Hindu was 
is teacher: whether we consider the probable a?ra of the 
1 Jer Indian algebraists, or the contents of the book itself, it 
* difficult to come to any other conclusion. The extrava- 
mnt mania of Bail ly, and the reaction caused by the writings 
f Delambre, have left no medium opinion upon Hindu an- 
iquity ; and conclusions founded on the most sober views of 
i story, and the roost usual modes of chronological reason- 
i?. have been entirely kept out of sight. In both our sus- 
ic ions with respect to antient intercourse between the two 
at ions, namely, that the Indians received some astronomy 
etween the time of Hipparchus and Ptolemy, and com- 
uinicated some algebra which was finally systematized by 
'iophantus, we think we derive some support from the 
eriod at which the Grecian kingdom of Bactria was in 
xistence. That principality was governed and partly 
lionized by Greeks at a time when the discoveries of 
lipparchus must have been in the hands of Greek astro- 
omers, if of those of any country ; and to put a difficulty 

i the way of Hadrian Greeks knowing of Hipparchus, is 
> put a much stronger one in the way of Hindus having 
ie same information. Again, though it is possible that 
Hindus might have taught algebra to Greeks in Bactria, 

is impossible that the latter could have communicated 
to the former, since Bactria ceased to be a Grecian 
tngdom about 140 b.c. ; and Diophantus, though his time 
not known, has never been supposed to have lived till 
wo or three centuries after the Christian a?ra. Granting, 
lip. h is likely enough, that Greeks remained in Bactria 
~%*t their government was overthrown by the Scythians, 
*d that they retained the knowledge of Grecian arts ; 
-anting al«o that the descendants of these same Greeks 

— came n time incorporated with the Hindu race alter 
a. cramaditya had checked the advance of the Scythians, 
» d established a government which was likely enough to 
"*"ract the remaining Greeks of Bactria, and more particu- 
*Hy the learned among them — this, though a reasonable 

- count of the transmission from Greece to India of the 
■tronomy of Hipparchus, gives no clue whatever to that 

the algebra. Colebrooke's researches pive a chain of 
ssebraical writers who arc cited, each by his successor, 
m'i who begin (even upon his cautious mode of estima- 
at the very time when Diophantus probably wrote ; 
id to suppose anything like an immediate and direct 
insraission of a Greek writing to India, and an irome- 
ate cultivation and extension of its results, is to start 
i hypothesis which not only bears on the face of it the 
irpose which it is to serve, but pays far too high a 
^mpliment to the natives of India, whether as recipients 
f the knowledge of others or as extenders of their own. 
here is one difficulty in the way of our own opinion as 
the algebra, and that not a small one : why did not the 
r«»eks, or the Greek, obtain the Indian principle of local 
ilue in numeration at the same time as he leamt their 
£<-bra ? 

The modern state of science in India is generally re- 
irted, from Le Gentil downwards, to be at a low ebb. 
i>ry few persons, it is asserted, can even predict the time 
' an eclipse; and still fewer understand the rules by 
Uich it is done. In this, the assertion of Le Gentil, Davis, 
id Bent ley, uncontradicted by Colebrooke, we should 
ive been disposed implicitly to rely, had it not been for a 
•.per published in our own day {Mem. Astatic Soc., vol. 
. ) by Mr. Wliish, of the Madras Civil Establishment, 
)n the Hindu Quadrature of the Circle.' If any one 
io»e name was not known to us had simply published 

ii paper on his own authority, we should have had some 
"■picion that it was neither more nor less than a clever I 

s but it is published, with the Sanscrit at full length, 
U xe Memoirs of the Society which is best able to judge 
■t s contents. 

V. C, No. 1657. 



The author begins by mentioning a work of Aryablmtta 
(the Aryabhatiyam, apparently unknown to Colebrookc\ 
in which he mentions the epoch of his birth in a manner 
which places him at the period of Colebrooke's latest con- 
jecture, namely, at the end of the fifth century. Here he 
gives the circumference of the circle at 3*1416 times its 
diameter. Mr. Whish then mentions three works : 

1. The Tantra Sangraha of Talaculattura, who, by liis 
own statement, that of his commentators, and the general 
consent of the learned in Malabar, wrote in a.d. 1G0H. 

2. The Carana Padhati, by Pathumana Soma Yaji, 
whose grandson was (when the paper was written ; it was 
read before the Society in 1832 j alive in his seventieth 
year ; written in 1733. 

3. The Sadratnanmlah, by Sancara Varma, younger bro- 
ther of the rajah of Cadattanada, near Tellicherrv (1832). 

In the Tantra Sangraha it is stated that 104348 divided 
by 33215 is the circumference when the diameter is unity. 
This gives 3*141592' »;t i, and is correct to the ninth 
decimal place inclusive. He adds the ratio of Metius, 355 
to 113 [Qua DaA turk], which, on the supposition of his 
having borrowed it from European books, found its way to 
India in less than half a century. Nothing so correct as 
his first statement existed in Europe before Viet a. 

In the same work are (if we use the meaning if t now 
uniformly established) the following approximations:— 
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This last is very correct : 
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The Carana Padhati, besides some of the series already 
mentioned, gives 
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the tangent is not named, being called sine -4- cosine. 

The Sadratnamalah gives some series, and also 
3* 14159265358979324 for an approximation to ir. This 
last work, being written in our own day, requires no 
remark ; but it is lather a staggering assertion that works 
written in 1608 and 1733 give series which not only were 
not known in Europe at those periods, but must have been 
discovered by something answering to the integral cal- 
culus. On this point we must suspend our opinion till 
these work* are published, with such an account of them 
as may command belief in their being the genuine produc- 
tions of the time at which they profess to have been 
written: but if we grant them existence at all, they are 
enough to show that there has been, iu Malabar at least, 
knowledge enough to enable the possessors to avail them- 
selves of the results of modem European mathematics. 
Mr. Whish asserts that the invention of these infinite 
series originated in Malabar, and that they are not 1 even 
to this day known to the eastward of the range of Ghauts 
which divides that country from the countries of Maduia, 
Coimbatore, and Mysore.' This by itself seems to us to 
favour the presumption that they were introduced from 
". a comparatively recent period. Wo rat her suspect 
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that LeGentil, who was in the southern parts of the Dcccan 
in 170.), and who used every means to ingratiate himself, 
that he might procure a knowledge of the native astrono- 
mical processes, in which, much against the will of the 
Biahmins, he succeeded by the aid of a Tamul Christian — 
may have been the communicator of several of these 
series, and that Catholic missionaries may have given the 
rest. All writers admit that the Hindus are apt to assign 
a greater antiquity to their methods and writings than 
really belongs to them, a* indeed is evident enough from 
their astronomical periods. This desire on their part 
seems to have been met in Europe by a determination to 
deny their writings any antiquity whatever : it is for- 
gotten that, the mere desire to appear an exceedingly 
antient nation is itself a consequence of the feeling that 
there is already a considerable antiquity to boast of. The 
Chinese and Hindus, whose system has certainly lasted 
longer than that of any other countries with which we are 
acquainted, are precisely, of all the people on the face of 
t tic earth, those who most desire to have their knowledge 
of all kinds considered as more antient than it really can 
be shown to be. 

VIGAN. I.E. [Gard.] 

VIGE'VANO. [Mortara.] 

VIGI'LIUS, a deacon of the church of Rome, happened 
to be at Constantinople when Theodora, wife of the em- 
peror Justinian, determined to depose Pope Sylverius, 
who had incurred her displeasure for reasons not very 
clearly ascertained. Anastasius Bibliothecarius says that 
Sylverius had refused to reinstate in the see of Constan- 
tinople the patriarch Anthimus, who had been deposed 
through the influence of Pope Agapetus I., the prede- 
cessor of Sylverius, on the charge of heresy. A charge 
was brought airainst Sylverius of having held correspond- 
ence with the Goths, who were besieging Rome, a.d. 537 ; 
11 ] 1 1 hi which Belisarius, who commanded in that city, 
arrested Sylverius, stripped him of his pontifical garments, 
and banished him to Patara in Asia Minor. Belisarius 
then, according to the instructions which he had received 
from Theodora, ordered the clergy of Rome to proceed to 
a new election, suggesting at the same time the deacon 
Vigilius, who had been intriguing with the court of Con- 
stantinople, as the fittest candidate. Vigilius was accord- 
ingly elected m November, 537, and he soon after repaired 
to Rome, where he was installed in his see through the 
influence of Belisarius. His election however was generally 
looked upon as having been forced and unlawful, and the 
historians of the Church consider him as an intruder as long 
as Syherius lived. Vigilius is said by some to have agreed 
with Theodora to reject the Council of Chalcedon, and to 
receive into his communion Anthimus, Theodosius, bishop 
of Alexandria, and others who entertained Eutychian doc- 
trines. Liberatus Diaconus and Pagi quote letters of Vigi- 
lius in proof of his connivance at these doctrines. It is also 
said that he paid a large sura of money to Theodora to ob- 
tain his election. In the year 538 Sylverius, who had been 
sent back to Italy by the emperor Justinian to be tried con- 
cerning his alleged treason, died : Procopius says that he 
was put 1o death by order of Antonina, the wife of Belisa- 
rius; others say that he was starved to death in the island 
of Ponza by order of Vigilius, who after his death remained 
undisputed possessor of the see of Rome. Vigilius has 
been since generally acknowledged as legitimate pope 
from the date of his predecessor's death. From that time 
also Vigilius showed himself less docile to the caprices of 
the court of Constantinople; he maintained the authority 
of the Council of Chalcedon. and he even incurred the 
displeasure of Justinian because he would not subscribe to 
the theological opinions of that emperor. 

In the year 545 Violins left Rome for Sicily, from 
whence he'nent supplies to Rome during the subsequent 
siege of that city by the Goths under Totilas. In the year 
547 Vigilius repaired to Constantinople at the request of 
Justinian, who was warmly engaged in a theological con- 
troversy, which is known in Church history by the name of 
the 4 three chapters.' Vigilius, after remaining at Con- 
stjitinople for some years, was obliged to escape from the 
wrath of the emperor to Chalcedon, whrre he took refuge 
in a sanctuary, a.d. 552. In the following year Justinian 
convoked a general council at Constantinople, chiefly to 
decide upon the question of the ' three chapter*,' or, in 
other words, to condemn certain controversial writings of 
three bishops of the preceding century, Theodore of 



Mopsuestia, Ibas of Edessa, and THEOoourrus. Viplaa, 
who considered those writings to be orthodox, reWi t 0 
condemn them, and for this he was banished, »iih 
bishops of his own opinion, to the island ol Protonn«a N 
from which he was recalled in 554, at the unjent e.-itruij 
of the clergy of Rome, supported by the inteiceuon ,'i 
Justinian's successful general Narses. Meanlimt \h 
Council of Constantinople had condemned the 'thw 
chapters,' and its decision was now sanctioned by Vigi!:^ 
after which Justinian permitted him to return to Ililj. Ot 
his way to Rome by sea, Vigilius landed at Syntax 
where he died of the stone, of which he had beensutf«n:j 
for some time, in the seventeenth year of hu tna^: 
pontificate. He was succeeded by Pelagim I. 

(Muratori, Annali cf Italia, and the authonhei them: 
quoted.) 

VIGNO'LA, GIA'COMO BAROZZI, a very enurH. 
Italian architect, and one of the greatest modem u:- 
rities in his art, was bora in 1507, at Vignola, in tte !r,- 
tory of Modena, whence he derives the name by ibfii, 
is more generally mentioned than by his fsunuy ip;* ii- 
tion. Giacomo was the only child of his parvud . 
the death of his father he was left at an early agtru>. 
dependent upon his mother. Having manifciWur 
taste for drawing, he was sent by her at a tuilii^i. 
Bologna to study painting, but he made so verj'fjp- 
gress, that he determined to abandon it and app'; » 
to architecture, a study he had been led to brthiaa jr- 
spective, in which he had discovered principle* ui,* 
tical rules that in the then state of the science in c 
nently useful. He now set out for Rome in order t : ra 
himself acquainted with antient architecture by ems-: 
the various remains in that city ; and afterward*:.* - 
a series of drawings of them for an acaur.my « i 
tectural society which was at the time just e»ti'-.v- 
under the auspices of several persons of rank. 1:" 
meantime, or previously to being so eroploud, b; 
supported himself by painting. What was the Its?- 
his first residence at Rome is not known, but t! ~ 
hardly have been one of many years, because, tb^ - '■ '-* 
he accompanied Pnmaticcio to France, where he rtOJ-- 
two years, during which he made several models wd* 
signs for Francis I., none of which however ntf' ( ^ 
cuted, owing to the unfavourable state of public tB»> 
The ChSteau Chainbord indeed has been erroneous!) 
buted to him, but it was erected somewhat ea:liff. a* 
of a very different character from any of hi* worb. 

On returning to Italy he fixed himself for awfc-.t J 
Bologna, where in competition with many other* tu tti> 
designs for the facade of San Petronio, in which he * 
deavoured to combine the antique, or rather \k *> 
founded upon its orders, with the Gothic of the ^ 1 
fabric ; but, as not unfrequcntly hap pens under 
cumstances, neither his nor any of toe other de*iz« ■ ' 
adopted, for the whole scheme fell to nothing. Hi 
however employed upon various works in that city- *'* 
among them are the Casa Bocclii i no very favours!*!* 
cimen of his taste, as he was obliged to comply*^ 
of the proprietor), alterations of the Bank or "Cli*V ; - 
* Naviglio," or canal leading to Ferrara. and the ns>; 
Isolani at Minerbio, at a short distance from Bolop * 
poorly were his services for the work of the Nan*'* ' 
compensed, that on its being completed he ~ 
lenve of Bologna and went to Piacenza. where he 
the ducal palace, leaving however the building of 
son Giacinto. It was perhaps about this period ttat 
erected the church at Mazzano, the Madonna de?li Aitf- 
at Assist . the chapel of San Francesco at Peroja. *- 
other structures in various parts of Italy, the preiw"; n 
of which are unknown. During the pontificate o! J** 
111.(1550-6) he was introduced by his friend & - 
Vasasi to that pope, who had known him wlulf 1<|*'< *• 
Bologna, and who appointed him his architect. B ( ' u " 
the direction of the Trevi aqueduct, his new jab* ,e 
ployed him almost immediately on the villa lor bin-" 
called ' La Papa Giulio,' or * Villa Giulia.' Thu Itfj* 
always been regarded as a superior piece of architect'^ 
and it forms the subject of a splendid alia* voluoif. 
lishedby the architect Stem, in 1788; nevertheless • 
difficult to account for its celebrity, there being li' : - f ^ 
admire, or that is striking, except the picturesque 
ment and effect of the inner cortile and it* xmicn 11 
loggia: it is besides a mere 'casino,' both Mai •» » 
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commodious as a house. Hie same work also contain I 
plan*, &c. of the small church of S. Andrea, near Ponte 

Molle at Home, another highly esteemed production of 

Vignola's, but which also has 6een greatly overrated : at 
the hest its meiits are of a neirative kind. Iwcause though 

taken by themselves the individual paits and thcii mere 
proportions are correct, they have no particular character, 
and the composition is anything but masterly, or in ac- 
cordance with the spirit and system of the antique. The 
heavy double attic causes the order to appear insignificant 
and the pediment unmeaning. In such cases however the 
established reputation of a work generally silences cri- 
tici>m, and deters from nice examination into merits which 
may safely be taken upon trust ; accordingly 8tern speaks 
of this building in very encomiastic terms, a« does likewise 
l)e Quincy. After the death of Julius. Vignola found a 
liberal patron in his nephew the Cardinal Alexander 
Funnse, for whom he erected his chef dceuvre. the cele- 
brated palace at Caprarola, a magnificent edifice of very 
peculiar character, it being a mixture of military and civil 
architecture, pentagonal in plan, and presenting a lofty 
mass reared upon an equally lofty substructure of terraces 
of the same form. Yet, although sufficiently stately, there 
i* also something both lumpish and monotonous in its 
nneraj outline. Within is a circular cortile with open gal- 
leries or arcades, with which all the principal rooms im- 
mediately communicate, and but for which they would be j 
merely thoroughfares to each other. The magnificence of 
the interior consisted chiefly in the frescoes and other 
paintings with which the walls and ceilings of the apart- 
ments were decorated, and of which a very circumstantial 
a count has been given by Vasari in his Life of Taddeo 
Zncchero, the principal artUt employed upon them. 
Philip II., on the part of whom he had been consulted 
relative to the designs for the Escurial, would willinsrly 
have engaged Barozzi in his immediate service, but the 
architect excused himself on the score of advanced age 
and infirmity, and his having also undertaken the super- 
intendence of the works at St. Peters, on the death of 
Michael Angelo (1564). He therefore remained at Rome, 
^here he died, July 7th, 1573. 

What has mainly tended to confer on Vignola the cele- 
irity he enjoys throughout Europe is his ' Treatise on the 
Five Order*/ which has been received as an authority in 
vgard to them ; but though it has been of service to the 
nofession, it has done injury to the art, it being impossible 
o say what variety might have been produced in regard 
o 'orders' had architects been left to treat them as freely 
is other parts of design, instead of tying themselves down 

0 fixed rules, which after all are oflittle use, inasmuch as 
hey do not secure any further merit. Of Vignola's own 
ttngrui, Bee. the best collection is that entitled 4 OSuvres 
•ompletes de J. B. de Vignola, publiees par H. Lebas et 
f, Debref," in large folio, and in outline, Paris. 1823, &c. 

(Milizia, Pile; Quatremcrc de Quincy, Cclibres Archi- 
Sarfe* ; Vasari.) 

VIONOLES. ALPHONSE DES, was descended from a 
'rotestant family of great antiquity in Languedoc, where 
it was born, at "the chfiteau of Aubais,29th October. 104!). 
tie had been designed by his father for the military pro- 
tttuotl, but preferring the church, he went through the 
usual studies, first at Geneva, and then at Saumur, after 
which he spent some time in England. Reluming home 

1 1G75, he became minister at Aubais, and after some 
mie at Calais, where he remained till the revocation of the 
idkt of Nantes in 1685. He then retired to Geneva, 
dience after a time he removed to a church in Berlin, and 
hen to that of Brandenburg ; but when the Royal Society 
t Berlin was founded in 1701, being chosen one of the first 
nenibers, and invited on the suggestion of Leibnitz to take 
q> bis residence in that city, he returned thither, and 
Wing appointed minister of the neighbouring church of 
'openiek, he remained there till his death, at the age of 
nnety-foiir, on the 24th of July, 174-1. Des Vignoles is 
he author of many papers in the 1 Memoirs of the Royal 
Society of Berlin,' and m the periodical journal called the 
Bibliotheque Germanique,' of which he became one of 
he editors in 1711 ; but his principal work is his 4 Chrono- 
>£Tie de I'Histoire Sainte et des Histoires Etrantreres dc- 
pQM la sortie d Egypte jusqua la Captivity de Babylone,* 
vhith appeared in 2 vols. 4io., at Berlir., in 1738. Chro- 
nology was the study to which he had chiefly devoted his 
mention. 



VIGO, a seaport town of Spain, in the province of 
Galicia, is situated at the extremity of a bay ol the 
Atlantic, in 42 J 14' N. lat. and H u 43' W. long., about 
12 miles north-west of Tuy. The town, which is sup- 
posed to be the antient Vicus Spacnrum, is built on the 
declivity of a steep bill, on the summit of which there are 
two old castles, called San Sebastian and Castro. Vigo is 
celebrated for its magnificent bny, one of the finest in the 
world in point of security and extent. In 1587 Sir Francis 
Drake forced his way into it and took the town, which ho 
plundered. In 1702 the combined Dutch and Knclish 
fleets, which lay in wait for the Spanish galleons returning 
from America, succeeded in capturing some and sinking 
others within the bay. The town was again taken by the 
English in 1789, but was shortly afterwards evacuated. Very 
little trade is now carried on at Vieo, which is frequented 
only by few foreign vessels, except the steam-packets of 
the Peninsular Navigation Company, which touch weekly 
there on their passage to Cadiz. The population, accord- 
ing to Miuano. did not exceed 6000 in 1830. 

VIGORS, NICHOLAS AVLWARD, was born in 1787. 
at Old Leighlin, in the county of Carlow, where his family 
had long lived. He received his earlv education at home, 
and afterwards became a student at Trinity College in the 
University of Oxford, where he gave considerable proof of 
his classical and literary acquirements, by the publication, 
in 1810, of 4 An Enquiry into the Nature and Extent of 
Poetic Licence." In the year 1809 he had an ensigncy 
purchased for him in the Grenadier Guards, and was pre- 
sent at the action of Barrosn, in the early part of 1811, 
where he got severely wounded. On his reiurn to England 
he quitted the army, and devoted himself to the study of 
zoology, especially of birds and insects. In both these 
subjects he acquired great knowledge, and formed exten- 
sive collections, which he at a subsequent period presented 
to the museum of the Zoological Society. On the death 
of bis father he succeeded to the family estate, and, in 
1832, became the representative in parliament of the 
borough of Carlow, for which and for the county of Carlow 
he continued to ait until the termination of his life, on the 
26th of October, 1840. 

Although Mr. Vigors has written no work devoted to 
the subject of zoology, he has contributed n large numlier 
of valuable papers to the 4 Transactions ' of the Linnu an 
Society and of the Zoological Society, and the pRges of 
the 4 Zoological Journal.' He was an advocate of the cir- 
cular or quinary system of arrangement as propounded by 
Mr. W. S. Macleay, in his 4 Hone Entomologies ;" and 
the two papers tor which he is best known, the one 4 On 
the Natural Affinities that connect the Orders and Families 
of Birds,' and the other, 4 On the Arrangement of the 
Genera of Birds," are devoted to the application of this 
system to ornithology. He was one of t lie founders of the 
Zooloirical Club of the Linnspan Society, from which spning 
the Zoological Society, of which society he was the fir>t 
secretary, and Ihrough the whole of his life he devoted 
much of his time and talents to its interests. In bis papers 
he did not confine himself to one department of zoology, 
but there are many in the 4 Zoological Journal ' and ' Pi"- 
cecdinsrs of the Zoological Society' that attest his acquire- 
ments in the whole range of zoology. He died suddenly, 
in the midst of a useful career, and has left among 
those who knew him a lively sense of Ins worth as a friend 
and of his talents as a man of science. 

(Proceeding* of Linnman Society, May, 1841.) 

VLIA G ANITA. [Vkia Gamta.] 

VIJI ISLANDS is the name of an extensive group of 
islands in the Pacific Ocean, which on our maps are called 
Fidji or Feedjee Islands. None of the larger groups of 
islands is less known than these, partly because they are 
situated out of the common track of vessels and in a dan- 
gerous part of the ocean, and partly on account of the 
great extent of the group. They lie between 15" 5* and 19' 
S. lat. and between 177° and 182 U E. long., and consist 
properly of three groups. The most eastern contains a 
great number Of small islands, and one of considerable 
size, the island of Lakemba. Farther to the west there is 
a more extensive group, containing several islands of mode- 
rate size, and a large one. Viji-levu, or Great Viji. We 
are not well acquainted with its extent, but Captain Be- 
thune found in it a river, which he surveyed for thirty milts 
upwards, and which at that distance from the sea was 250 
yards wide and 12 feet deep : so far also the tide was p'ei- 
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ceptible. The third group lies to the north of the Viji- 
levu, and contains the large island of Pan or Tarkanava, 
with several smaller ones. Several good harbours have 
been visited by Europeans ; the best are at Rewa, on the 
southern shores or Viji-levu, and at Libuka, on the island 
of Ovalan, west of Viji-levu. 

These islands seem to be of volcanic origin, though no 
active volcano has been observed, and they exhibit that 
irregularity of surface which is peculiar to islands of that 
formation. Many of them rise to a considerable elevation, 
which however has not been determined. The climate is 
hot, but not so constant as it generally is between the 
tropics, because this group is situated on the southern limit 
of the trade-winds, where the changes in the temperature 
are frequent and sudden. In August and September the 
thermometer on board the vessel varied between 72° and 
88". The domestic animals are pigs and dogs, and the 
wild animals are rats. There are lew kinds of birds ; the 
most common are parrots. Besides the ordinary objects 
of agriculture in the neighbouring islands, cocoa-nut 
palms, bread-fruit trees, bananas, yams, sugar-cane, 
and sago, Captain Bethune states that rice is very ex- 
tensively cultivated near Rewa, and he also mentions 
maize. As these two kinds of grain are not grown in any 
of the groups which surround the Viji Islands, we are at a 
loss to account for their cultivation on Viji-levu. There 
are many timber-trees in the forests, which cover the more 
elevated parts of the island, and the inhabitants of the 
Friendly Islands get the best of their large hoats from these 
islands. 

The population is stated to amount to 200,000 indivi- 
duals. In the structure of their bodies the inhabitants 
resemble those of the Friendly Islands, and there is no 
great difference in thjur languages: they evince a consider- 
able degree of inventive power and ingenuity in the con- 
struction of their boats and houses, and in making arms, 
clothes, wicker-work, and earthenware. They have three 
kinds of boats : the largest, consisting of two boats united, 
are sometimes 50 feet lone, and are used to make voyages 
which last several days. Many of them are made for sale 
in the neighbouring islands. In Rewa is a large manufac- 
ture of earthenware, which is made with great taste, and is 
also an article of export to the neighbouring islands. It is 
rather strange that people who evidently have made con- 
siderable progress in civilization are still cannibals. Cap- 
tain Bethune thinks that it is done to satisfy their desire of 
revenge, but the missionaries state that they find that 
human flesh is more agreeable than that of animals. They 
state that sometimes banquets are given, at which fifty 
human beings are slaughtered ; and add, that they fre- 
quently make war on one another for the purpose of pro- 
curing prisoners, who are slaughtered. In the last few 
years some Wesleyan missionaries have established them- 
selves on the islands. In 1835 two of them passed from 
the Friendly Islands to Lakemba, and two years afterwards 
one of them went to Hewa ; but up to the time of Captain 
Bethunes visit (September, 1838) their labours had pro- 
duced little effect. 

These islands are sometimes visited by American vessels. 
They get there sandal-wood, tortoise-shell, and trepang for 
the Chinese markets. Sandal-wood was some years ago 
very abundant on the northern islands, but it is stated that 
it has lately become scarce. Only a small quantity of 
tortoise-shell can be obtained, but a great quantity of tre- 
pang is collected on the banks near the islands. The 
Americans bring guns, gunpowder, cochineal, cotton 
stuffs, and iron-ware. The inhabitants of the Friendly 
Inlands pay for the large boats with topa, or stuffs made 
from the bark of the Chinese mulberry-tree, and the teeth 
of the physeter macrocejthalus. 

The Viji Islands were discovered by Tasman in 1643, but 
from that time were not visited until 1780, when Captain 
Bligh, after the mutiny of his crew, sailed through the 
most eastern group, and in 1792 he discovered the islands 
farther to the west. Tn 1797 they were visited by Captain 
Wilson in the Duff, and since that time occasionally by 
other vessels. 

(Mariner s Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands ; 

Krusenstem 's Atlas de f Ocean Pacifique, et Mimoires ; 

< .'aptain Drinkwater Bethune, Account of the Fiji Islands, 

in nautical Magazine, 1839.) 

VILAINE (River). [France ; Illk et Vilainb.] 
V1LL\ DE LEON. [Mexican States.] 



VILLA FRANCA. [Nice.] 

VILLA FRANCA DE PIEMONTE. [PhjnemlI 

VILLA HERMO'SA. [Mexican Statzs.] 

VILLACIDRO. [Sardegna.] 

VILLACH, a Circle of the government of Lavbach ■ 
the kingdom of Illyria, is about 3000 square mm in » 
tent, and has 123,000 inhabitants, the majority of wheo u 
Germans and Roman Catholics, the minority art Luther- 
ans. The Wends (or Vandals), who are but ftw ■ 
number, are all Roman Catholics. The circle is \<n 
mountainous, and more adapted to pasturage thin an. 
culture. The forests are extensive. The river Dm;, 
which comes in from Tyrol, is joined on the nghtb) -> 
Geul, and on the left by the Moll and the Liser. Gia 
and fish are in abundance ; the mineral product* n 
gold, silver, lead, iron, quicksilver, antimony, and mri*. 
[Bleiberg.1 

VILLACH, the capital of the Circle, is very driisht.'-Ti 
situated on the Drave, at its confluence with the Grdi: 
46° 35' N. lat., and 13° 17' E. long., in a deep moat 
valley, which some call the Switzerland of Inner Aif.-u 
The town, which was formerly much larger than ;t 5 1 u 
(perhaps the Julium Carnicum, Colonia Jultti,uF-n* 
I'ibii of the Romans), is surrounded with an ante' >u 
and with the two suburbs has about 25O0 iobkui 
There are two Roman Catholic churches, of n* 



Gothic cathedral is worthy of notice, on 
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numerous very antient tombstones on the pavecsrf u 
its pulpit of white marble. The inhabitants have irxv 
factory of white-lead, one of litharge, red-lead, yt ■ 1 
lead, and varnish, and in the neighbourhood sever*! •/ 
works. Villach was formerly the staple place of * 
Italian trade, where Italy exchanged its rich prcce * 
for those of Germany. It has still a considerable foui - 
iron and lead, and a carrying-trade between Italy - 
Germany. 

(Jenny, Handbuch fur Reisende in dm Guir" 
chischen Kaiserstaate ; Die Oesterreichischt .V^ 
Encyclopadie ; Blumenbach, Gemaldr der (k^ 
chischen Monarchic, in Schiitz, Allgemcint Erdkvitdt, fti 
xiv.) 

VILLAWI, GIOVANNI, born at Florence in uV-' 
part of the 13th century, was a merchant by prob - 
and travelled in various countries in the pursuit of ^ 
ness. He also filled several offices in the service of b 
republic of Florence, was repeatedly one of the pnon> 
executive council, and was employed in nepoliatirs 1 
peace with Lucca and Pisa in 1317. He afterward 1 *"- 
in the Florentine army in the war against Catfnw-' 
Castracani, after whose death, in 1328, he negotuK-i -U 
peace with Lucca. He was involved in the bar.U: 
of the mercantile company of the Bardi in 1345, by »'- : 
he was a great loser, and tie was even imprisoned in w- 
sequence of it as an insolvent. He died of tlw p*-" 
in 1348. Villani wrote the history of his count-; 
twelve books, from the building of Florence to the to 
the author's death. He does not however confine iz? 
to the history of Florence, but he relates al*o the r- 
rences of other countries, both of Italy and out nfi^ 
so as to retain the character of a general chronicle 
the earlier period of his narrative he exhibits cowufc 5 ' 
credulity, and a want of critical skill, but as be £•">■'; 
near to his own times, he can be more depended u? 
correctness of facts and impartiality. Villani. tlx- 
belonging to the Guelph party, appears to have Ntc- 5 ' 
writer, comparatively free from party spirit lk<- 
is remarkably clear ; his language is the pure Flort."'- ;i 
liis age, some of the expressions of which however v< 
become antiquated. Villani is liable to the chirr' 
plagiarism, for he has copied in jrreat part the • 
chronicle of Ricordano Malespini, without once mf.J 
ing him. which chronicle, including the continuation^ 
Giacotto Malespini, comes down a* far as the yea.* 
From this epoch however, to that of Villani s deat^- [>* 
Villani's history is original. The work appears to ' 
lain forgotten for nearly two centuries, until it « 
first printed at Venice in 1537. Macluavelli «p ^ 
Villani once at the beginning of the second book c' j 
4 Storie Florentine,' but he does not seem to have w''^'" 
or consulted him in his narrative, and the other hi»t. n* 
anterior to Machiavelli do not mention Villains »^ 
It is worthy of remark that the chronicle of Dw» V~ 
pagni, also a writer of the fourteenth century. »»■ 
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interesting narrative embraces part of the period of that 
of Villani, remained unedited till the eighteenth century, 
when Muratori published it in his great collection. 

The first ten books of Villani's history were published at 
Venice in 1537, and the eleventh and twelfth books were 
afterwards published at Florence in 1554. under the title, 
Second* Parte della Cronica Universale de' suoi Tempi, 
li Giovanni Villani, Cittadino Florentine' In 15R7 Baecio 

V alori published a new and more correct edition of the 
vholc at Florence, and dedicated it to Francesco de' 
Medici : ' Istoria di Giovanni Villani, Cittadino Fiorentino, 

niovamentc corretta, e alia sua vera lezione ridotta.' 

riiis is the edition which is quoted by the academy of La 

>'rusca as a ' Testo di Lingua,' or a hook of authority in 

natters of language. 

Matteo Villani, brother of Giovanni, wrote, after his 
mother's death, a continuation of his history, and brought 
t down to the year 1563, in which he died. His veracity 
las been praised by Muratori, hut his style is inferior to 
hat of his brother. Lastly, Filippo Villani. Matteo's son, 
;dded a continuation to his father's narrative, including 
he years 1363-4. The whole body of history by the three 

/illani was published together by Muratori, and has been 

e printed several times since. 
Kilippo Villani was also a Latin writer; he wrote. * De 

^rigine Ci vitatis Florcntise et ejusdem famosis Civibus.' 

lie first part of the work, which treats of the origin of 

"lore nee, is full of fables, and it has never been printed. 
>1* the second part, which contains short biographies of 

Ustinguished men of Florence, detached biographies in 
Vie original text have been published in the Life of 
\mbrosius Camaldulensis, by Mehus, who discovered the 
M.S., and some others by Sarti ; Moreni published those 
)f Dante. Petrarch, and Boccaccio, under the title, 4 Philippi 
/itlani Vita* Dantis, Petrarchrr, ct Boccacii,* Florence, 
-826. Mazzuchelli published an old Italian version of the 
.ives of Filippo Villani by an anonymous translator, before 
he discovery of the Latin text : • Le Vite d' Uomini illustri 
rWentini, scritte da Filippo Villani, colle Annotazioni del 
Jontc Mazzuchelli,' 1747. 

Filippo Villani wrote also a work * De Origine Return 
-vanconim,' which we believe is still incditcd. He died 

■-bout 1404. 

Giovanni Villani, the Florentine historian, must not be 
-confounded with another Giovanni Villani, who wrote 
— hronicles of the town of Naples, and also of the kingdom 
m-i Sicily, which are of no great value. 

(Tiraboschi, Storia della Letteratura Italiana ; Corniani, 
! &coli della Letteratura Italiana ; Gamba, Scrie dei Testi 
'Lingua.) 

VILLARET, CLAUDE, was born at Paris about the 
far 1715, or soon after, and was educated for the bar ; but 
i love of light literature and worse levities disinclining 
um for that or any other laborious profession, he took to 
.viiting nooks, and produced, in 1745, a romance, entitled 
Histoire du Cceur Humain, ou Mcmoires du Marquis de 

;' besides a one act play, entitled • Quartier d'Hiver,' 

;i which he was assisted by two other writers : and some 
>t her things of the same kind, said to be all of little value. 
It is not certain however that he was really the author of 
all the pieces that have been attributed to him. In 1748 
hi* embarrassments forced him to leave Paris, upon which 
he joined a company of provincial players, being smitten, 
t is said, by the charms of one of the females. He now 
look the name of Dorval, and made his first appearance at 
Rouen, in the character of a lover; but he soon rose to a 
•uijher ranee of parts, and at length became manager of a 
rornpany, which performed at Liege. He left the stage 
nowever in 175G. In 1758 he published anonymously at 
3etttva an answer to Rousseau's ' Lettre sur les Spectacles,' 
inder the title of ' Considerations sur l'Art du Theatre,' 
.vhtch is said to have been the best that appeared next 
to that by D'Alembert. This was followed, in 1759, by a 
v olume, also anonymous, of selections from Voltaire, which 
ie called * Esprit de Voltaire,' and which was well received. 
En 1760 he returned to Paris with some literary reputation, 
ind his friends got him the office of first clerk to the 
Jh amber of Account* (Premier Commis a la Chambre des 
..'omptes), an appointment which led him to the study of 
he national historians of the middle ages ; so that when 
he booksellers Desaint and Sadlant were looking out for 
* 'inter to continue the 1 Histoire de France,' commenced 

V the Abbe Velly, recently dead, they were induced to 



select Villaret. He conducted or compiled and wrote the 
work, from the 226th page of the 8th volume to the 348th 
page of the 17th, being the portion extending from 1329, 
the second year of Philip de Valois, to 14G9, the 9th year 
of Louis XL Villaret's first volumes are said to have so 
greatly extended the sale of the work, that the publishers 
raised the salary of their new editor to triple wliat they 
had paid to his predecessor : but as this would have made 
his remuneration not less than 4500 livres per volume, the 
statement is regarded by the writer of his life in the 
' Biographie Univereellc ' as more than doubtful. This 
writer considers Villaret's to be the best written portion of 
the work, and intimates that it has been generally so 
esteemed by the public. The Abbe de Castres, on the 
contrary fin his ' Trois Si&cles do la Litt&rature Francoise,' 
iv. 436 , describes Villaret as being to his predecessor 
what Seneca is to Cicero ; and asserts that he wanted the 
art of skilfully weaving his researches into the substance 
of his narrative — ' il n'a pas eu, comme son model e, l'art 
de fondre avec adresse ses recherches dans la narration.' 
Villaret also held the office, made for him, of secre- 
tary to the dukes and peers rSecretaire des Dues ct Pairs) ; 
and he is said, in the latter part of his life, to have been 
concerned in one or two other literary undertakings of the 
day. He died in February, 1766. His successor in the 
compilation of the • Histoire de France ' was the Abbe 
Gamier. 

VILLARS. LOUIS HECTOR, a marechal of France, 
and one of its most illustrious soldiers, was born at Mou- 
lins in 1653. He studied at the college of Juilly, and was, 
on quitting that seminary, enrolled among the 1 pages de 
la grande ecurie.' During an excursion of the court to 
Flanders, Yi liars obtained leave to visit Holland, and he 
afterwards accompanied his relation* St. Gcran, envoy to 
the elector of Brandenburg, to Berlin. On his return to 
France he served in Holland as a volunteer in the corps 
commanded by Louis XIV. in person. The spirit of en- 
terprise and observation beyond his years which liad 
spurred him to visit foreign countries, he carried into the 
camp. The king, who had formerly distinguished him 
among the other pages on account ot his fine figure, re- 
marked one day, 1 A single shot can't be fired without this 
boy starting from the ground to witness it.' Villars's 
courage and activity, and perhaps his fine figure, obtained 
for him, although his family was out of favour at court, a 
troop of horse at the age of nineteen. 

The next two years he served in Germany under Turenne, 
who entertained a high opinion of his talents as a par- 
tisan. The Prince of Condc also distinguished him from 
the crowd of young officers. The mingled good sense and 
gallantry which he showed at the battle of Senef pro- 
cured for him a regiment of cavalry in 1674, before he 
had completed his twenty-first year. From 1674 till the 
peace of Nimwegen in 1678, Villars served in Flandeis 
under the Marechal de Luxembourg, and in Alsatia under 
the Marechal de Crcqui. The minister Louvois, who had 
quarrelled with the Marechal de Bellefonds, Villars's uncle, 
extended his inveterate enmity to the whole family. The 
young soldier felt that he had* nothing but himself to rely 
upon; and he appeared to multiply himself in his search 
of opportunities of distinction. 

The next ten years of the life of Villars were spent prin- 
cipally in diplomatic employments. On his return to 
court after the peace of 1678, he gave the rein to his 
amorous propensities, to an extent which attracted treneral 
attention, and occasioned much disturbance. He was 
ordered to rejoin his regiment, but any fear of having lost 
the king's favour was soon dispelled by his being sent to 
Vienna to condole with Leopold I. on the death of the 
empress-mother. At Vienna he gained such an influence 
over the mind of the elector of Bavaria, that he detached 
him from the Austrian interest and rendered him sub- 
servient to the views of France. With the approbation of 
Louis, Villars accompanied the elector on Jus return to 
Munich, and followed him into Hungary, when he as- 
sumed the commnnd of the Bavarian contingent in the 
imperial army levied against the Turks. Here, as usual, 
Villars distinguished himself by his impetuous but not un- 
calculating valour. On his return to Munich he found a 
new Austrian emissary opposed to him— the beautiful and 
voluptuous countess of Kaunitz. The first use made by 
this lady of the complete ascendency which she soon 
gained over the elector was to insist that Villars should 
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be removed from the court. Notwithstanding this partial 
failure, Louis was satisfied with hi* ambassador's conduct. 
Villars was admitted to private interviews; Madame 
Maintenon received him at St. Cyr. At last Louvois re- 
lented, and in 1688, on the eve of the war occasioned by 
the league of Augsburg, conferred upon him the appoint- 
ment of commissary-general of the cavalry. 

Villars was sent to Munich to attempt to regain his 
influence over the elector and detach him from the 
alliance of Austria. In this he failed, and his life was 
even in danger from the Austrian party in Bavaria. He 
was next appointed to command the cavalry of the Mat- 
erial d Humicres, whose army was stationed in Flanders 
with orders to act on the defensive. Villars, tired of this 
inactivity, resumed his old occupation of partisan, and 
levied contributions as far as Brussels. In 1689 he was 
created maiechal-de-camp. During the two following 
years he commanded a body of 1 ."»,•. »H) men, which formed 
a reserve to the army of the Mar6chal dc Luxembourg. He 
was subsequently sent to the Rhine to assist with his 
counsels the Marcchal de Joyeuse, who was hard pressed 
by the Prince of Baden. In this service he continued till 
repose was for a short time restored to Europe by the peace 
of Ryswick in 1697. 

The intrigues which preceded the Spanish War of Suc- 
cession were now in full vigour. In 16911 Villars was en- 
trusted with the delicate mission of ambassador-extraor- 
dinary to Vienna. He spent three years at that court, at 
the time when it and the court of Versailles were inces- 
santly busied by every means short of actual war to thwart 
each other's views upon the throne of Spain. Villars, with a 
sleepless patience, strangely contrasting with his impe- 
tuosily in war, watched and unravelled all the tortuous 
intrigues of the Austrian court. He kept Louis and his 
ministers informed of every movement of Austria, and by 
blunt and opportune applications more than once deterred 
the emperor from steps which would have promoted his 
views. The personal animosity felt by the Austrian court 
to Villars was extreme ; he was personally insulted, 
attempts were made to implicate him in the rebellious 
movements of Hungary, and his life was threatened. The 
courtiers affected to shun him ; Prince Eugene alone con- 
tinued on a footing of unreserved friendly intercourse. 
Villars persevered, and though more of the honour of 
insuring the accession of Louis's grandson to the Spanish 
throne was attributed toothers than he felt to be consistent 
with a due sense of his services, even Ixmis XIV. was 
satisfied with his conduc t. 

On the commencement of hostilities in 1701 Villars was 
sent to the army commanded by Villeroi in Italy. Dissatis- 
fied with his general, he obtained his recall. On his return 
to Paris he married Mademoiselle de Varangeville, to whom 
he was passionately attached. On the appointment of 
Catinat to the army of Germany, Villars joined him, but it 
is alleged that he found the genius of his commander en- 
feebled by age. In 1702 Villars was sent, at the head of 
thirty battalions, forty squadrons, and thirty pieces of 
artillery, to disengage the elector of Bavaria, who was sur- 
rounded on all sides by the Austrian troops. Villars had 
now attained his forty-ninth year, and this was the first time 
he had commanded in chief. 

The events of Villars's campaign in Germany in 1703 are 
faithfully and instructively portrayed in his corre- 
spondence with the elector, Louis XIV., and his ministcr- 
at-war, and the letters of the general officers under his 
command, published at Amsterdam in 1762. The French 
general was everywhere successful, but the imbecility of 
the elector of Bavaria neutralized all his victories. Dis- 
gusted with his position, Villars petitioned to be recalled, 
and by his importunity wrung Rom the king a reluctant 
permission. On his return to Fiance, it was proposed to 
send him to Italy, but the duke de Vendoine was his 
senior marechal, and in nis connection with the elector of 
Bavaria Villars had enough of military partnership with a 
rince of the royal blood. Isoui.* forbore to insist upon 
is undertaking the Italian campaign, for there was a more 
important charge to intrust to him. 

This charge was to terminate the war of the Cevennes. 
With the sanction of the king, he repaired to the scene of 
action, resolved to put an end to the troubles less by rigour 
than by gentler method*. In Lamoignon, the intendant 
of the province, he found a coadjutor participating in his 
sentiments, master of the necessary local information, and 



prompt in action. Together these associates punned U 
Camisards into their mo>t secluded retreat*. A tru 
examples of severity to those who resisted were fo'.Wt.; 
by the extension of lenity, and even concept* 1o Hi, ■;, 
religious scruples, to all who laid down their arm. Cat* 
lier, the ablest leader of the C'aruisaids, was gained l\ \ 
humanity and soldierly frankness of Villars. Peace , 
the eve of being restored to the province, when can**,,, 
of England and Savoy rekindled the dissension.. Th< ir, 
sincerity of the court co-opeiated with foreign ir.i.i; 
but the watchfulness of Villars cut off all aisi>tanct >t 
beyond the frontier, and the insurgents of the Ctu;^ 
ceased to be dangerous. Villar saved hu king, t: % 
moment when he Iiad all Europe on his arms, from i , 
additional embarrassment of a civil war. He»ai:«eM 
with the highest honours on his return to Yersaiila. 

From the spring of 170T>, till the conclusion d the p*. 
of Ri ot ad t in 1714, the life of Villars was a soccew^ 
camp ugns. Sent by the king in the Cornier year t* t 
spect and strengthen the defences of the tas!c;a frolic 
he took post on the heights near Froasben;, »het if 
covered Thionville, was in a position to succwir kirc 
bourg if necessary, and, by meaus of the fortified pt r 
Bouzonville and Bourgaiche, kept open the oanaa- 
tion with Sarre-Louis. Confident in the stretri t. 
position, he did not entrench it, lest he should Kcti 
soldiers apprehensive. Marlborough appeared tea' 1 * 
camp, at the head of 110,000 men; he examined »i' 
points for four days, and then retired. This taewpt 
more generally known by the name of Siiek tlusijv> 
berg, astonished everybody. The prompt decisiosird i 
lessness of Villars were well known, but the skill ib«' : 
selecting a strategic position, and the self-control «»;*■- 
in keeping on the defensive, were unexpected. Tb< : 
ment the enemy retired, he gave vent to hi* nature : 
petuosity by resuming the offensive ; he burst into .U; 
forced the fines of Wcissenburg, presented himself 
Lautciburg, and, to conceal the weakness »hu.'i p 
vented him laving siege to that place, creased Ihe fLi 
between Fort Louis and Strasbourg, and laying the^t 
country between the river and the Sehwanw&M uoden 
tribution, closed the campaign of 1705. In lTUBta' 1 - 
Lauterburg and Hagenau, in the latter of winch " 
enemy kept his reserves of artillery and stores. Tb*: 
cess was neutralized by Villars's loss of the Uttie of &• 
millies in Flanders, and the minister I'hamillards un- 
drawing some of his best troops. In 1707 Vtilan cr.** 
the Rhine ; forced the lines of Stollhofen on the 3- 
May ; established his head-quarters at Rastadt ct '< 
evening of the same dav, and the next occupied StuUv 
He invited Charles Xil. of Sweden, who had 
Saxony, to make a junction with his amiv under the 
Of Numbers, and concentrate their forces against Atf- 
but the invitation was declined. Troops were afut > sTv 
drawn from him, and he was obliged to re-cross ttt ^ 
In 1708 he was sent to command on the frontier ol s> 
but the tardiness of those to whom the arrauzemtt 
intrusted caused the campaign to terminal!' 
effect. In 1709 he was sent to re-organiie thedsf- 
and demoralized army of Flanders. At the battle £t u- 
plaquet he was wounded early in the day : he endei»«*; 
to continue to direct the troops from a litter, but u-^ 
and was borne from the field. His wouud was 
and kept him inactive the rest of the year. The enr- 
ol' 1710 was desultory : repeated attempts were a*-* 
open negotiations. In the autumn of that >«•'»' ^' 
wound broke open, and he was obliged to resign uw » ' 
the command of the army. In 1711 the exhaust** 1 < Jl 
of French finances hampered the military operate* *~ 
kept Villars on the defensive within the frontier. &>j~ 



the battle of Denain (24th July), the capture a , 

eroffortabyfiJU^ ; 



chiennes, Douai, and a number 
courage to the French. Prince Eugene 
ground, and retire beneath the walla of 
peace of Utrecht was concluded (separately) 
and England in 17 13. Austria refused to sign the tn^ , 
Villars was sent into Germany at the head o! an anm- 
on the 7th of March, 1714, the peace oflWuK 
eluded. 

The military labours of Villars were now »» "r^J. 
a long intermission, and only to be renewed «Ae ^ 
proached the termination of his career, rroffl ' 
1732 he was exclusively engaged in Uie tunaoU * 
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intrigue. He had set off to visit his government of Pro- 
vence, when he was recalled to witness the last moments of 
I-ouis XIV. Villars stood on delica»e ground with the 
reirent. In concluding; the treaty of Rastadt he had made 
two secret stipulations: that the" right of succession to the 
French throne, to the exclusion of the Duke of Orleans, 
should he reserved to Philip V. and his descendant*. The 
regent was pacified however by VillAra'l producing the 
autograph commands of Louis XIV. to insist upon those 
conditions. Villars was appointed by the Duke a mem- 
ber of his council, in which he steadily opposed every 
leviation from the policy of his old master. In particular 

10 laboured to prevent the adoption of the course pro- 
vided by Dubois, under the name of the quadruple alliance. 

rfe opposed energetically the adoption of the finnncial 
(■hemes of Law. Dubois advised the regent to have Vil- 
ar»* arrested, and attempted to implicate him in the con- 
pi raev of Alberoni.but the mareehal, by serving the regent 
vith thesame entire devotion as he had served Louis XIV., 
rained his confidence, and the affection entertained for 
iim bv the young king was an additional protection, 
^.fter the death of Dubois the regent reserved to himself 
'ie office of prime minister, and regulated his conduct in a 
Tv*<vt measure by the advice of Villars in military and 
nrign affairs. The Duke of Bourbon, who succeeded the 
•gent, showed no less confidence in him. His only rival 
raj the Abbe Fleury. The marriage of Louis XV. with the 
uightcr of the king of Poland appeared for a time to 
renethen the influence of Villars, but the Abbe Fleury 
aving undermined the queen's power with the king, the 
iarf chal was obliged to give way to the favourite. This 
Ottlimued till 1732, when the rupture with Austria on 
ceonnt of the Spanish possessions in Italy rendered the 
military services of Villars Indispensable. In his eighty- 
rst rear he was sent to command in Italy with the rank 
£ maji'chal-g£nc>al de la France, which had never been 
<rmiVrrcd on any one before him, except Turennc. In the 
-arnnai^ns of 173.3 and 1731 he evinced all the ardour, 
«t-tivity, and contempt of danger which characterised his 
J itli.' The ingratitude of the king of Sardinia however 
•prided Villars to solirit his recall early in the course of 
-s. e second. His wish was granted. He was laken ill at 
T-im on his way to France, and died on the 17th of June, 

The predominant features of Villars's character were 
rsmanitv, sincerity, quickness of apprehension, and promp- 
r tide without precipitancy in action. He was not free 
mm the lax gallantry of his day, and is said, with or with- 
jm t cause, to have been extremely jealous of his wife. In 
I" ■anced life he evinced a degree of avarice, contracted 
r "*»bably from the habits of economy forced upon him by 
^ circumstances of his youth. He is among the most 
• -slliant military characters of France, yet without -that 

rt!e« desire of show which detracts from the merits of 

> many of them. He was capable of deep, disinterested, 
i A lasting attachment. His conduct in the war of the 
,^wnes will ever endear his memory to the lover of 
•,—".7ianitv and of religious liberty. 

I'lLLARS, DOM1NIQUK. botanist, was born in a 
*rn!et of the village of Noyer in Dauphine. His father 
visrht him reading and writing, and he learned Latin and 
voindry of the parish priest. When he was only fourteen 
.■Irs old his father died, and being the eldest in the family, 
• tti.it early age he was obliged to superintend the duties 
f the Tarm on which his family lived. He was also 
•5p*>inted to his father's post of parish registrar, and in 
•tier to fit himself for his duties, he received instruction 
om a notarv. in whose library he met with books on 
itural history, which so engaged his attention, that he de- 
nni ned to pursue the study of botany and medicine at his 
ism e. This led his mother to fear that he would neglect 
s agricultural pursuits, and accordingly at the age of 
venteen she persuaded him to many, in the hope that 
>is would be a check to his pursuit of science. But in 
us she was disappointed, for in 1765 Villars made an 
ccursion through Lyonnais, Bourgogne, La Franchc- 
omfc. and Bresse, and collected many plants, and other- 
Ue added to his knowledge of naturafhistoiy. He aftcr- 
irj s became known to the Abb* Chaix, a good botanist, 
ifh whom he made many excursions in the mountains of 
a Pencois. He thus became acquainted with M. de Marche- 

11 of Grenoble, and in 1771 proceeded to the military 
w £*ital of Grenoble for the purpose of studying medicine. 



Here his botanical knowledge soon brought him into notice, 
and in 1773 he gave a course of lectures on botany to the 
pupils of the hospital. From this period to 1770 lie made 
several excursions in Bas Dauphine, Provence, Languedoc, 
and La Grande Chartreuse, for the purpose of studying the 
natural history, more particularly the botany, of these dis- 
tricts. In 1777 he visited Paris," where his reputation as a 
botanist secured him a very flattering reception. In 1778 
he took his degree as doctor of medicine, and would have 
returned to Noyer to practise medicine, but his friend M. 
M archival secured him an increase of stipend lor his 
lectures at Grenoble, and in 1782 he was appointed phy- 
sician to the hospital : he continued in this position till 
the suppression of the hospital by the French government 
in 1803. As this was unexpected, he remained for some 
time in considerable difficulties, but in 180."j he was ap- 
pointed professor of botany and medicine in the school of 
medicine at Strasbnrg, where he remained till his death, 
which took place on the 27th of June, 1814. 

He wrote several works on botany and medicine, but 
that which secured him the greatest reputation is his 
' Natural History of the Plants of Dauphine' (Hntoire Na~ 
turrlln d^s Plantes du Dauj>hittt\ This work was pub- 
lished in 4 volumes, 4to., in 17N6 and successive years. 
It contains 65 plates of the plants described. Each of the 
volumes contains a preface, in which an account is given 
of the various excursions which he had made. All the 
plants are arranged according to a classification of his 
own, in which he reduces the number of the Linnn*an 
classes to twelve, by considering only the number of the 
stamens as a character of the classes, Under these classes 
he arranges 27 natural orders, named after the 4 Fragments' 
of LintuRus. It also includes a dictionary of terms, and 
lists of plants found in particular districts. ' This work was 
submitted to the French Institute, and a critical report 
given of its merits by Jussicu, Geoffroy, and Tessier. Al- 
though in some respects unfavourable to the work, the 
author was modest enough to print each report of the 
members of the Institute at the commencement of the 
volumes as they appeared. In 1801 he published a cata- 
logue of the plants growing in the botanic garden at 
Strasburg. in which he arranged the plants according to 
the system of Jussieu. He published several other books 
and memoirs on various departments of natural history 
and topography. His principal work on medicine was 
entitled ' Principes de Medicine et de Chiitirgie,' and was 
published at Lyon in 17f7- He also gave an account of 
an epidemic fever which prevailed in Dauphin'- during the 
years 1779 and 178U. At his death he left behind him an 
extensive library and a large collection of plants. In a 
prospectus of his large work on plants, he named a Bpecies 
lierardia, alter Berard. an apothecary, who lived at Stras- 
burg. and was a contemporary of the Bauhins, and who 
left behind him a manuscript work on plants, still in the 
public library at Strasburg. A genus of plants has been 
named in honour of Villars, J'llfarsia. 

{Biog. Univ. ; Bischotf, Lehrbuch d»r Botanik; ' Pre- 
faces' to volumes of the Pfaiits of Dauphint.) 

VILLA'RSIA. a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order of Gcntianacea?. This name was given in 
honour of Villars, a French botanist, who published a 
Flora of Dauphint in 1786, and which, on account of its 
excellence, is used even at the present day. The species 
were formerly included under Mrnyanthrit, and was formed 
by Robert Brown. It has a 5-parted calyx ; a subrotatc 
corolla with spreading limb, the segments with a flat disk ; 
2-lobed stigmas, the lobes toothed; 5 hypogynous glands; 
a 1-celled 2-valved or valveless capsule ; seeds naked, or 
girded with a membranous margin. There are about six- 
teen species of this genus: they are either aquatic or 
marsh plants, with alternate entire leaves and yellow 
flowers. They are inhabitants of all parts of the world. 
One only is a native of Europe. 

V. Xymphfpnides, Nympha-a — like Villarsia, is a floating 

Slant, with orbicular-cordate leaves ; the peduncles single- 
owered and aggregate : the segments of the corolla 
ciliate. It is a native of Denmark, Holland, Sweden, Ger- 
many, Piedmont, and of Siberia. It is found in ditches 
and 'slow-running streams. It is also a native of Great 
Britain, though comparatively a rare plant. It is found in 
the Thames, in the recesses of the shores near "Walton 
Bridge, near Botley Bridge, Godstow Bridge, and Hinksey 
Ferry. It occurs also in the fens of Lincolnshire and in 
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Yorkshire. It is ft beautiful plant, and may be easily culti- 
vated. It has a large yellow flower, which U curiously 
plaited. It is a very abundant plant in Holland, frequently 
covering large tracts of the canals with its beautiful 
yellow flowers and dark green leaves. 

V. oiata, Ovate-leaved Villarsia, is an erect plant, with 
ovate erect leaves, panicled racemose flowers, and the 
segment of the corolla ciliated. This plant grows in wet 
bogtry places at the Cape of Good Hope. The flowers 
are of an orange-yellow colour, and its stem rises to a 
height of one or two feet. It requires a wet soil, but is 
not a floating plant. 

/'. pa mas* if ul in, Parnassia-leaved Villarsia, has the 
radical leaves ovato-cordate ; the stem elongated, nearly 
naked; the flowers panicled; the segments of the corolla 
with entire margins; valves of the capsule bifid ; the seeds 
scabrous. This is a marsh plant, and, with two or three 
other species, is found on the south coast of New Holland 
and in Van Dicmeirs Land. It is the tallest species of the 
genus, and varies much in its unessential character. 

/*. indica and cristata are found in most parts of India 
floating in tanks and pools of fresh water, and are both 
noticed under the name of Cumada by Sir Wm. Jones. 
A variety of V. indica is also found in Nepal. V. nym- 
phu-oides, usually considered a native of Europe only, is 
also found floating on the lakes of Cashmere. This species 
was stated by Thunberg to be found floating on water in 
Japan ; but his plant is now considered a distinct species, 
and is called V. peltata. V. indica is said to be accounted 
a sacred plant by the Chinese. 

All the species of Villarsia are elegant plants when in 
blossom, and deserve a place in the garden and greenhouse. 
The hardy species may be grown in a pond, and they arc 
easily increased by seeds or dividing their roots. The 
spe.-ies requiring the greenhouse should be grown in 
cisterns. The bog or marsh species may be grown in pots, 
containing a mixture of peat and sand, and placed in deep 
pans of water. 

VILLE. [Rhin Bas.] 

VILLEFRANCHE. [Garonne, Haute ; Pyrenees 
Orientai.es; Rhone, Department.] 

VILLEFRANCHE, distinguished as VILLEFRANCHE- 
SUR-AVEYRON, a town in France, capital of an arron- 
disscraent in the department of Aveyron, 310 miles in a 
direct line south of Paris, or about 404 miles by the road 
through Orleans, Chateauioux, Limoges. Uzerche, and Ca- 
hors; in 44° 20' N. lat. and 2° V or 2 3 2f E. long. The 
town stands in a pleasant situation at the confluence of 
the Alzou, or Alsou, with the Aveyron, on the right bank 
of the latter. The population, in 1831, was 73GO for the 
town, or 9540 for the whole commune ; in 183G it was 
8738 for the commune. There arc a number of eopper- 
woiks, and some hat-manufactories, tan-yards, and paper- 
mills : packing -cloth is also made, and trade is carried on 
in corn, hemp-seed, cattle, and wine. There are twelve 
yearly lairs. Villefranche was the native place of the 
Marshal de Belleisle. 

The arrondissement of Villefranche comprehends 137 
communes, and is divided into 7 cantons : the population, 
in 1831. was 77,990. 

Olalte-Brun, Geographie; Dictionnaire Gtographique 
I 'nicer (.el.) 

VILLEIN, or VILLAIN, denotes a species of bondman 
subject to his feudal superior. In England, during the 
Anglo-Saxon period, the majority of the people appear to 
have been in a servile condition. The. Saxon conquerors 
of England had brought with them from Germany the 
practice of slavery, and the continual wars of the Heptarchy 
and the Danish invasions deprived great numbers of their 
liberty ; for prisoners taken in battle became slaves. 
There were then two classes of slaves: the one attached to 
the household of their lords and performing domestic 
service* ; the other, predial and engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. The latter resembled the slaves of the 
Germans, of whom Tacitus observes, that they resided with 
their families on the estate of their lord, and formed no 
part of his menial establishment. The Germans had un- 
limited power over their slaves, and might kill them with 

n unity ; and if they killed the slave of another, they only 
to pay his price to the owner. The power of the 
matter among the Anglo-Saxons, though very extensive, 
had some limit*. If a matter beat out the eye or the tooth 
of his slave, the slave was entitled to his freedom j if he 



killed him, he paid a fine to the king, unless the slate WJ 
a day alter the wound was inflicted, in which cut tSt 
offence was unpunished. The Norman conquest die a« 
materially alter the state of slavery in England. The 'anil 
were transferred to Norman master*, and the slaves 
as part of the property. Many freemen alto were 
reduced to servitude, having been taken prisoners *h* ( 
fighting against the invaders. After the Conquest tikr, 
were four classes of slaves. 1, \ i Ileitis in gnm, «)« mr 
the personal property of their lords and perturmed 
lowest household duties. They were very numerous, sai 
not being particularly allotted to the soil, uVy »eit h 
quently sold and even exported to foreign ew-us'n. 
iWalsingham, Hist. Ang., p. 258.) 2, Villeins regank' 
or predial slaves, who were attached to the tui c: 
specially engaged in agriculture. These were in t fcu 
condition than villeins in gross, were allowed mam aii- 
genccs, and even, in some cases, a hunted nght'ot -j, 
petty ; yet the law held that the person and pcopv; . 
the villein belonged entirely to his lord, the rukbey j 
same as that in the Roman law, that whatever *» 
quired through the slave was acquired by the lord. lirr 
were frequently permitted to absent themselves fca 'it 
lands of their masters and to employ therasehao & 
upon paying to the lord a fine called chevagtuwiMS- 
age ' v that is, literally, ' headage '), as an acktwik»a 
of their subjection and villcnage. If they did* aw 
regularly, or neglected to pay the fine, they mi$ta> pe- 
stled as runaways, for which purpose the aid of tl* U 
officers might be had ; but if no claim were am l 
a year, the villein became privileged, and was wasto: 
free. (Bi acton, 5, G.) 3, Another class, differing free i« 
last more in uame than in character and condiii.i» 
repeatedly mentioned in Domesday Book as L'otua « 
Cuttarii. These had been instructed in tome l-itt 
handicraft, which they practised for their marten c 
residing on the estate, and subject to the lord in It* a* 
manner as the predial slaves. 4, Another class oflet u. 
in Domesday Book are the Bordarii. In what recto 
they differed from the other denominations of *^<-* '* 
not apparent Lord Coke calls them * boor* ba*v » 
little house with some laud of husbandry, bigger tan 
cottage.' (I Inst., lib. i., sect. 1.) But they A> 
appear to have been all engaged in agriculture, hii 
town of Huntingdon there were returned 100, in-V**-' 
480, and 20 in Thetford. ( Domesday Book, vol. i.. W>- $ 
203 ; vol. ii., p. 1 10.) Bishop Kennett says. The W" 
were distinct from the servi and villani, nnd ateaw* 
those of a less sen ile condition, who had a bord or 
with a small parcel of land allowed to them, on ceo-' 
they should supply the lord with poultry and ere. 
other small provisions for his board and entertaina - 
{Parochial Antiquities. * Glossary.') Brady pl»« 
in a much lower condition. 4 They were drudge* 
performed vile services, which were reserved by uV * 
upon a poor little house, and a small parcel of la^** 
might perhaps be domestic works, such as grinding.!*-* 
ing, drawing water, cutting wood, &tc.' ^'Preface 
torn of England, p. 50.) [Borj>ahii.] 

In addition to these special denominations, » * 
distinguished from them in Domesday as «rn •• 
whether these differed in their legal or social essaf* 
from other villeins is nowhere explaiued. Bishop k'^ 
conjectures that they were villeins in gross vul.- ; 
determined tenure of land, and whose service* t f r : 
fined. It is very possible that the term may h»»« in- 
frequently applied to all the classes of villeiii* 



terra, and sometimes to particular classes only, 
tinguished by oilier names. The names would ury* 
particular districts, and the enumerators iukiIJ r -' - 



observe the same classification. The probability & u 
circumstance is coufirmed by similar variations in njSlV 
day. and by the experience of modern statistical 'w** 
The two classes first mentioned, vix. the vilWi»»P* 
and villeins regardant, were the most numerous. aoJ 
be said indeed to include the others, winch, IrwWfl &■<■'■■ 
ing sometimes in name only, and sometimes in m "°[^ 
ticulars of service and condition, were but vw ' e ' , '?J\ 
servile class, partaking more or less either of thedoort- 
or of the predial character. The relative number* ^ • 
different classes as distinguished in Domesday »*> 
fairly estimated from the county of Sussex, in »nid> 
were, about the year 1085, 58t>ti villaui in P 0 " 
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), 2510 bordarii, 738 cottarii, 
of the legal conditions of the 



regardant, bat not 
ami 415 scrvi. 

The following are 
slate of villenage : — 

Persona were villeina either by prescription, their ances- 
tors having been in that condition time out of mind, or by 
acknowledgment and confession in a court of record. The 
former were the original villeina regardant, who had always 
belonged to a manor. If they were transferred by deed 
from one to another, they became villeins in gross, as did 
all who confessed themselves villeins in a court of record. 

If a villein married a free woman, the children were 
villeins; hut if a female villein or niefe married a free 
man, the children were free. A bastard could only become 
a villein, by confession in a court of record, for having 
in law no father, or, as it was phrased, being nullius Jilius : 
he could not of course In* claimed as a villein by descent. 

If a villein purchased land, the lord might enter upon it ; 
<f he possessed goods, the lord might seize a part in the 
name of the whole, and immediately became the legal 
iwner of them. A villein was able to sue any person 
.'xcept his lord, and even against him he might have an 
ippeal of his ancestor's death. A niefe might also have an 
ippeal of rape. Although the law did not allow a lord to 
aaim his villein, the latter could not have an appeal of 
uayhem, because the lord could immediately retake the 
lamages ; but he might have had an indictment. (Little- 
on, 132-208.) 

\s society advanced, the state of slavery became less 
d to the interests of proprietors, and the villeins were 
becoming a more important class. Frequent manumissions 
irere the consequence. These were generally performed 
by deed, but frequently by will, and there were also many 
wtn of the lord which were considered as implied manu- 
nissions, and entitled his villeins to freedom. By these 
wans the social condition of villenage became less and 
ess general, and at length disappeared altogether. In 
in ir land a few instances of predial servitude existed so late 
u t he reign of Elizabeth and perhaps at a still later period. 
Harrington, On the Statute*, 274 ; Hallam's Middle Ages, 
rot. i., p. 223.) In some parts of France it existed down 
o the time of the Revolution. In Russia predial serv itude 
» st ill universal and unmodified : in Poland it was uniniti- 
ated until 1791, and though defined by law in 1R07, still 
lists in an improved form. In Hungary it prevailed in a 
nost. offensive shape until 1836, when the nobles renounced 
•ome of their privileges and extended the civil rights of 
he peasantry. [Villenage.] 

^rJiacton; Littleton; Coke's First Inst. ; Reeves, Hist. 
/ FJnglish Law ; Blackstone's Commentaries, &c.) 

V X LLEN AGE was a base tenure of land, which, accord- 
i£ t.« 8ir William Blackstone, was 4 neither strictly feudal, 
Vnrcnan, or Saxon ; but mixed and compounded of them 
til ; and which also, on account of the heriots that usually 
uterad it, may seem to have somewhat Danish in its 

ion.' Originally this tenure was founded on the servile 
date* of the occupiers of the soil [Villein], who wereal- 
owp*! to hold portions of land at the will of their lord, on 
'oml ation of performing base and menial services. Where 
the sv-ervice was base in its nature, and uncertain as to time 
and -quantity, the tenure was called pure villenage ; but 
.vher- « the service, though base, was certain and defined, 
t wi s termed privileged villenage, and sometimes villein- 
oca ^e. 

So long as the "services were properly performed, the 
ord had no interest in disturbing the occupation of his 
• illeins ; and thus it frequently happened that lands held 
n villenage descended, in uninterrupted succession, from 
ather to son ; until, at length, the occupiers became en- 
itled by prescription or custom to hold their lands against the 
ord so long as they performed the required services. And 
illhough the villeins themselves acquired freedom, or their 
*nds came into the possession of freemen, the villein ser- 
u-ca were still the condition of the tenure, according to 
he custom of the manor. The customs of the several 
nanora were either proved by the rolls of the Courts 
taron or by constant immemorial usage ; and as the tenants 
hui depended for their titles upon entries in those rolls or 
opies authenticated by the steward, they become gradually 
inown as tenants by copy of court roll, and their tenure 
« a copyhold. While the tenure of the land had thus 
>een growing more secure, the character of the services 
»d become defined, and in the reign of Edward IV. a 
O, xNo. 1658. 



pure villenage was no longer known. The gradual im- 
provements of the tenure, whether caused by encroach- 
ments of the tenants, by the liberality of the lords, or by 
bargains between them, did not alter the form of title. The 
copyhold lands were still supposed to be held at the will 
of the lord, and the tenant could not alienc them by deed, 
but was obliged to surrender them to the lord, in court, to 
the use of him who was to have the estate. 

At the Conquest there were freemen holding their lands 
by free services, or by free customs, who were then ejected, 
but who were re-admitted on consenting to hold in ville- 
naee and to perform base services, but such as were certain 
and expressed by name. Such tenants Itold by copy of 
court roll ; but these admittances are not, as in ordinary 
copyholds, to hold at the will of the lord, but to hold ac- 
cording to the custom of the manor ; from whence they 
have been called free copyholders or customary free- 
holders. 

The act 12 Charles II., c. 24 (for taking away tenures 
in capite, and by knights' service), expressly provided 
(sec. 7) that it should ' not alter or change any tenure 
by copy of court roll, or any services incident thereto.' 
The tenure has therefore continued until the present 
day. subject to rents, fines, and heriots, payable to 
lords of manors, varying with the customs of each manor. 
The chief disadvantage of a copyhold tenure is the 
uncertainty of many of the fines and other demands 
upon the tenant, for the removal of which the act 4 & 5 
Victoria, c. 35, was passed. By this act the Tithe Com- 
missioners were empowered to commute all fines and other 
customary payments into rent-charges, assessed according 
to the price of corn, in the same manner as tithe rent- 
charges [Tithes], and into small fixed fines not exceeding 
5*. upon death or alienation. Provision was also made for 
the complete enfranchisement of copyhold lands on paying 
the estimated value of the customary rents, fines, and 
heriots. As yet very little has been effected under the 
powers of the act. 

(Bract on ; Littleton ; Coke, First Inst. ; Wright's Law 
of Tenures ; Gilbert's Law of Tenures, by Watkins ; Reeves, 
Hist, of English Law ; Blackstone's Commentaries.) 

VILLENEUVE. From the birth of Romee de Ville- 
neuve, grand-scnechal of Provence in 1170, to the death 
of Vice-Admiral Villeneuve in 1806, there has almost 
always been some one of this name to lend it distinction 
in France. 

Romee de Villeneuve (born 1170, died soon after 1250) 
deserves to be remembered in the history of France as one 
of the earliest statesmen who appears to have compre- 
hended the importance of uniting all the Gallic provinces 
into one nation. The history of his early life is obscure 
and distorted by fables. Created constable of Province 
by Berenger before 1238, he besieged and took Nice, which 
had revolted against the count. Villeneuve frequently 
made that city his place of abode during his subsequent 
career, and conciliated its citizens by his wise and humane 
government. He fought bravely against the Pisans and 
Genoese, patronised the Troubadours in general, and 
punished some in particular who sinned against morality 
in their writings. On the 12th of July, 1'238, Bcrenycr 
nominated him in his will regent of Provence, and 
guardian of Beatrice, his fourth and unmarried daughter. 
On the death of Berenger, in 1215, Villeneuve assembled 
the nobility of Provence, and persuaded them to swear 
fealty to Beatrice. He next married his ward to Charles 
of Anjou, brother of St. Louis, who had, many years before 
in a great measure through the instrumentality of Ville- 
neuve, been married to Marguerite, her elder sister. The 
regent procured the insertion of a clause in the marriage 
contract of Charles of Anjou, in virtue of which the terri- 
tories of Provence, if Beatrice died without male issue, 
were to descend to the offspring of her sister Marguerite 
by St. Louis. The object of this arrangement was realised 
two centuries later by Palamede de Forbin. After this 
marriage Villeneuve appears to have withdrawn himself 
from public life. His name only appears again in the 
page of history in the mention of his will, by which he 
disposed of an enormous fortune for that age. 

Euotr, or Hki.ion, De Villenkuvk (born in 1270; 
died in 1346\ of the same family as the preceding, 
entered in early life the order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
and, in 1313, on the abdication of Foulques de Villaret, 
grand-master of Rhodes, was elected his successor. Before 
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repairing to his seat of government, the new grand-master 

visited several courts to collect contributions for his Order, 
which was at that time deeply involved in debt. The division 
of the order into langues has been attributed to him, and 
is said to have been proposed at a chapter which he held 
at Montpellier soon after his election. His visits to the 
courts above noticed, and a severe attack of illness, pre- 
vented his reaching Rhodes before 1336 : the remaining 
ten years of his life were exclusively devoted to the dis- 
charge of his official duties. In 1344 he in person besieged 
and took Smyrna. It is of the period of his grand-master- 
ahip that the legend of the Dragon and the Knight of 
Rhodes is told. 

Rosaline dk Villeneuve (born 1263, died 1329), sister of 
the grand-master of Rhodes, was famous for her piety, her 
charity, and her ascetic exercises of devotion. In 1310 she 
was elected head of the order of Chartreux. She was 
canonized after her death ; and some legendary writers 
have attributed in a great measure to her intercession the 
suppression of the heresy of the Albigcois. 

Louis oe Villeneuve, premier marquis de France, distin- 
guished by the title 1 Riche d'Honneur,' belonged to the 
same family. He was born about 1451, and died in 1516. 
Charles VIII., whose chamberlain he was, intrusted Ville- 
neuvc with the command of the army destined for the con- 
quest of Naples. When Louis XII. mounted the throne, 
he sent Villeneuve as his ambassador to the papal court. 
At Rome the Provencal ambassador received extraordinary 
honours ; the Romans were charmed with his manly ami 
persuasive eloquence ; and his popularity was the occa- 
sion of his being again employed on a mission to that 
court at the perilous crisis of 1500. Villeneuve was the 
intimate and esteemed friend of Bayard and Gaston de 
Foix. In 1505 Louis XII. erected the barony of Trans, 
hereditary in the family of Villeneuve, into a marquisate, 
the first instance of that title being conferred in France. 
The only son of Louis de Villeneuve fell at the king's side 
in the battle of Marignan, and the father, ahead)' en- 
feebled by wounds and years, died not long after ol grief, 
in the month of July, 1516. 

Christophe de Villeneuve (born 30th June, 1541 ; died 
26th July, 1615) was also a member of this illustrious fa- 
mily. He was in his youth page to Francois de Lorraine, 
due de Guise. He entered the service of Claude of Savoy, 
and earned a high reputation for bravery in that princes 
campaigns against the Huguenots. On the death of the 
duke of Savoy, Villeneuve remained attached to the Comte 
dc Carces, his lieutenant and successor in the government 
of Provence. DcC'arces intrusted to Villeneuve the delicate 
mission of moving the king to countermand the orders for 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. The envoy reached Paris 
on the same day that a messenger was dispatched from that 
city by the king, with fresh orders for the massacre. His re- 
presentations were however successful in partially shaking 
king, who sent for him in the course 



the resolution of the 

of the night, and charged him with a message to De Carces, 
countermanding his previous orders in so far as Provence 
was concerned. Villeneuve started immediately, passed 
the messenger of death on his way, and reached Aix in 
time to save Provence from the massacre. The subsequent 
career of Villeneuve was as honourable as this its com- 
mencement. He served with distinction Henri III., Henri 
IV., and Louis XIII. 
There have been several authors of the name of Ville- 
Huon he Villeneuve, an antient French poet of 



some reputation, was a contemporary of Philippe Auguste. 
He was one of the earliest versifiers of the legends of the 
Twelve Peers. His principal work is * Le Quatrc Fils 
d'Aymon,' next to which perhaps ranks his * Doolin de 
Mayence,' of which a prose translation into more modern 
French was published at Paris in 1501, with the title 
* Fleur des Batailles.' Guillaume de Villeneuve, a good 
soldier, who served Charles VIII. in his Neapolitan cam- 
paigns, published in 1497 ' Memoires sur la Conqurte de 
Naples.' It is the only narrative by an eye-witness of the 
adventures of the French army and partisans from the 
departure of Charles till their final expulsion. Gabrielle 
Susanne Ba rrot, dame de Villeneuve (born about 1695 ; 
died in 1755), was a friend of Crebillon, and published 
many tales and romances. Only one has retained hold of 
the popular mind, and that in the form of an abridgment : 
it is the famous "Beauty and the Beast.' 
The reputation of the name of Villeneuve was well sus- 



tained during the wars of the French revolution by] 
Charles Jean Baitiste Silvestrk de Vulksicvi,v; w . 
admiral. He was bom at Valensoles in Provence, on the 3 U 
of December, 1763. He entered the navy in hi* M«Kk 
year, and obtained the command of a vessel in 1783. fa 
1796 he was promoted to be commodore (capitaine de di- 
vision), and a few months later to be rear-sdmirtl (enatr-- 
amiral). He was appointed to command a divuaon of tit 
fleet destined for the invasion of Ireland ; but cootin 
winds detained him in the Mediterranean, and render* 
the expedition abortive. At Aboukir Villeneuve cut- 
manded the Guillaume Tell, and carried off his own rest, 
with two other ships and two frigates, in safety titer > 
defeat, In 1805 he was placed in command oftMpadiK. 
the main object of which was to withdraw the Bntbhin 
from the shores of Europe. With this view he uilel i, 
the Antilles, where he did some mischief among the hi- 
lish traders, and attacked the Diamond. As toon a Vu 
neuve heard of the arrival of the English fleet at hV> 
does, his mission being accomplished, he reimbarit: L 
troops, and set sail for Europe. On the '22nd «! Jj» 
1805, he encountered, off Cape Finisterre, tbe Izx 
fleet under Sir Robert Calder. An engagea* 
place, which continued till nightfall. Next ruoniint:«ir: 
the French nor the English admiral sought to Refr- 
action, and for failing to do so both were reprisal 
their respective governments. This reprimand u -ju 
the spirit of Villeneuve, that, when he again put 1 *. 
an instruction to his captains, issued on the atRhOc* 
1805, contained the remarkable expression— 1 E>erj <x- 
tain who is not in action (dans le feu) is not at ha 
and a signal of recall will be a brand of dishonour i:- is 
In the battle of Trafalgar, Villeneuve was taken ps- 
alter displaying throughout the fight the aoA it- 
self- possession and high courage. He was earned U 'ix 
land, and detained there till the month of Apnl. lv 
On his arrival at Rennes, he wrote to the minuter c: u 
rine that he was in France, and waiting the order; •.' 
emperor in that town. This was on the 17th «' V 
Four days elapsed, and he had received no 
Mindful of the rebuke he had received on a forrofr 
sion, this delay appears to have unsettled the 
Villeneuve. On the 22nd of Apnl he was found m 
his apartment by wounds inflicted by his own hand. 
(Biographic Univer/iefle.) 
VILLENEUVE D'AGEN. [Lot xt GAiowi) 
V I LLEN EUVE-LES- AVIGNON. [Gakd] 
VILLENEUVE-SUR-YONNE. [Yonnb.] 
VILLERS, G. [Buckingham, Dukes or.l 
VILLERS, CHARLES FRANCOIS D0MIN1QM 1 = 
had, next to Madame de Stael-Holstein, the chief tti" 1 
making German literature known to the French ati? • 
when the French, clinging to old prejudices and i: ^ 
cated by recent victories, treated Germany with 
and contempt. He was born on the 4th of N« 1 ^ 
either of 1764 or 1767, at Belchen, a small to»n c 
part of Lorraine which is inhabited by Geffl» ,J 
father was chief receiver of the taxes, and a wit * 
scllor ; by his mother's side, a baroness de Lsung*" 
is said to have been allied to the family Du Ly*. 
descended from the brothers of Jeanne d'Arc, tbe 
Orleans. He received a military education at Jlett 
as early as 1782 was appointed lieutenant in the _ 
His first literary essav was on magnetism, which **' " 
the favourite science' of the day. He lived alterwV' 
Strasburg and Met*, and he filled up hu lew** \ 
with studying history, antient and modem lit"*"* 
well as Greek and Hebrew, which he had wthtf»° ; 
lected. Excited, though not misled, by tneRe ^" L 
he wrote a witty political satire in verse. eotitW 
Deputes aux Etats Generaux ;' and in 1791 « P"'* 
his celebrated work * De la Liberie.' In this work, » ^ 
went through three editions in tbe course of one K*^ 
laid down political principles which were very dan. ^ > 
not only for those who published them, but even lor - 
who received them. At a period when the bloody r» ' 
of the people began to be established m i rant*. « 
the courage to place on the title of a work on WW 
motto, ' Aliud est, aliud dicitur;' and in «k 
most fanatical democrats he said 'that it waa&ope™ 
preach liberty to the people, because they **") . Jt 
founded liberty with the deaire of lndiugw? ^ 
everything and 'that the people in in»um<w» 
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the worst tyrants of all.' No sooner had the Jacobins esta- 
blished their power, than they pursued Villcrs, who, after 
many perilous adventures, escaped to Germany, and settled 
at Holzminden on the Weser. Though acquainted with 
the German language, he had the most unfavourable opi- 
nion of German literature, because he had never read any 
erood book in the language, and he had all the prejudices 
against the Germans which were then prevalent m France. 
At Holzminden however he made the acquaintance of Dr. 
Brandis, known by his excellent works on medicine and 
philosophy, who became afterwards first physician to the 
king of Denmark. His intercourse with this learned me- 
dical man. and his friendship with Kastner, Spittler, Hee- 
ren, and Schlozer at Giittingen, where he stayed from 1794 to 
!79<3. led Villers not only to abandon his prejudices against 
he Germans, but to become the most active and generous 
lefender of this nation against his own countrymen, the 
"Vench. His friendship with the learned daughter of 
iohlozer, Mrs. Dorothea von Rodde, upon whom the Uni- 
ersity of Giittingen had conferred the title of Doctor in 
Philosophy, exercised still greater influence over him. In 
7!>7 he followed Mrs. Dr. von Rodde and her husband, to 
: iibeck. From this time he lived alternately at Liibeck and 
"utin, then the residence of Voss, Count Stollberg, Jacobi, 
ntl other distinguished scholars, poets, and philosophers. 
\\% chief object was to mediate between the French and 
'.crmans, by eradicating their national prejudices, and by 
-nnslating several of the best German works into French, 
marie which was Heeren's * Essay on the Influence of the 
'rusades.' Reimarus persuaded him to write for the 'Spec- 
aU ur du Nord,' one of the best newspapers of the time, 
. huh wis published at Hamburg, and which in the course 
f one year received sixty leading articles from Villers. 
lanovcr having been occupied by the French in 1803, he 
ddresscd a letter to the French officers, urging them to 
pnre and to respect the people. In 1804 he published his 
Essai sur KEsprit et I Influence de la Reformation de 
uther,' a masterpiece, which was crowned by the Institut 
c France, and which was translated into English (by B. 
.-amhert, London, 1805*), German (thrice), Dutch, and 
■^vnlish. In 1806 Liibeck was taken by storm by the 
xench, who would have destroyed the whole town and 
n-sacred its inhabitants, but for the courage and activity 
€ Villers, who exposed the revolting brutality and immo- 
iMy of the French troops in his 1 Lettre a M»«- la Com- 
-9K Fanny de Beauhamois sur Liibeck.' This pamphlet 
him much persecution, especially from Davoust, in 
— e 1 1 _ Although he attacked the policy of Napoleon on 
iveral occasions, and especially by his articles against the 
-ontinental System, Jerome Bonaparte, king of West- 
ialia, appointed him, in 1811, professor of philosophy 
zit the branches of literature and history) in the Univer- 
ly of Giittingen. Jerome having ordered the abolition of 
*mis university, Villers, at the request of Heyne, Heeren, 
~id John von Midler, represented to the king the consc- 
iences of this measure, and the king countermanded his 
Jer. Villcrs was esteemed and cherished both by French- 
en and Germans, and the Germans looked on him as their 
iiify friend and protector. He had nevertheless many 
.•fmies, especially among those who could or would not 
v jt»ide their prejudices; and the frequent attacks which 
,'>r*_* made upon his character gradually ruined his health, 
ft t- r the House of Brunswick bad been restored to the 
i-vsession of Hanover in 1S13, Villcrs was dismissed from 
post : he received a pension of 3000 franca, but he was 
,U- red to return to France. As he had committed no 
ime, he protested against this order, and it was disco- 
red that he had been calumniated to the Prince Regent, 
oi -wards George IV., who, at the request of Count Miin- 
•r, augmented the pension of Villers to 4000 franca, and 
'owed him to live in Hanover ; but he was not permitted 
continue his lectures. He bad just been invited to the 
uversity of Heidelberg, when he died of consumption, 
, the 20th of February, 1813, with the reputation of hav- 
g been one of the most enlightened and best men of his 
tie, who had sacrificed himself for the good of others, 
dlera also wrote— ' Philosouliie de Kant, ou Principcs 
'ndamentaux de la Philosophic Transcendentale 1 Lettre 
George Cuvier sur unc Nouvelle Theorie du Cerveau 
r Gall ;' ' Rapport sur 1'Etat de la Littdrature Ancicnne 
tie lUistoiie en Allemagne ;' ' PnScis Historique dc la 

Atioi' « E»tli»h lnm*lalk», wilh ft prcfac* and net** by Jam— Mill, J» 

1 gly icare*. 



Vie de Martin Luther, iraduit du Latin de Mclanchthon, 
avee des Notes,' &c. He had begun the Life of Luther, 
but death prevented him from finishing it. The authori- 
ties cited below contain a list of his works. 

(liiogrtiphie Universelle ; Zettgenotsen, vol. ii. (1818), 
pp. 55-78.) 

VILLOISON, JEAN BAPTISTE GA8PARD D'ANSSE 
DE, one of the most eminent Greek scholars of modern 
times, was born at Corbeil-sur-Scine on the 5th of March, 
1750. Among the scholars to whose instruction he was 
principally indebted we may mention Le Beau and Cap- 

Seronnier, but Villoison soon surpassed all his fellow -stu- 
ents, and his teachers also, and pursued his studies of the 
authors of anticnt Greece with such perseverance, that at 
the age of fifteen he had read nearly all the Greek authors. 
He soon also gave evidence that his extensive reading was 
not superficial, for he was scarcely twenty-two years old 
when lie published from a MS. at St. Germain the first 
edition of Apollonius's Lexicon on the ' Iliad ' and 

1 Odyssey,' together with the fragment* of Philemon (Paris, 
1773, 2 vols, fob, reprinted at Leipzig in the same year in 

2 vols. 4to.), with very valuable and learned Prolegomena 
and notes. Before the edition was printed, he submitted 
it to the Academy of Inscriptions, which elected him a 
member, although he had not yet attained the age at 
which this honour could be conferred upon him according 
to Uieir rules. He was now looked upon not only in 
France, but in Europe also, as a prodigy of learning, and 
he formed extensive literary connections with scholars 
of various parts of Europe. But he did not allow himself 
to be dazzled by the fame thus early acquired, nor to sink 
into inactivity ; he pursued his studies with the same ardour 
as before ; and in 1778 he published a new edition of the 
pastoral poem of Longus with a very learned commentary. 
His ambition however was rather to publish such antient 
works as had not yet appeared, than to prepare editions of 
those authors which were already in print. The govern- 
ment being informed of this desire of Villoison, Tie was 
sent in 1778, at the expense of the state, to Venice, to 
search the library of St Mark. Here he formed an inti- 
mate friendship with the Abbe MorelU, with whose assist- 
ance he discovered numerous rhetorical and grammatical 
works and fragments of works of that kind which had not 
yet been printed. These, together with some other similar 
works which he had before discovered at Paris, were pub- 
lished under the title * Anecdota Graeca e Regia Parisiensi 
et e VenetaS. Marci Bibliotbeca deprompta,' Venice, 1781, 
2 vols. 4to. Valuable as these anecdota arc, their pub- 
lication was too hurried, and it was afterwards discovered 
that Villoison had published some things as new, which 
had appeared in print long before his time. Another 
more important discovery which he made in the library of 
St. Mark, was a MS. of Homer's Iliad, which probably be- 
longed to the tenth century, and contained very antient 
scholia (now known under the name of the Scholia Veneta), 
and marginal notes which pointed out such verses as were 
supposititious, corrupt, or transposed. This valuable treasure, 
together with very learned prolegomena by Villoison, ap- 
peared at Venice, 1788, fob It was perhaps appreciated 
by no one so well as by F. A. Wolf, whose theory of the 
Homeric poems is based in a great measure upon the in- 
formation derived from this discovery. Several years 
before the printing of this work was completed he was in- 
vited by Amalie, Duchess of Saxe-Weimar, aud her son 
Carl August, to pay them a visit in Germany. Villoison 
accordingly left Venice and went to Weimar, where he 
spent about a year in searching the library of that capital. 
The results of bis learned inquiries were published in his 
* Epistola? Vimarienses, in auibusmulta Graecorum Scrip- 
torum loca ernendantur ope librorum Ducalis Bibliothecae,' 
Zurich, 1783. 4to. The year after he edited at Strasburg 
a Greek translation of the Old Testament, which he had 
discovered at Venice, and had been made by a Jew in the 
ninth century of our aera. In 17^5 be accompanied the 
French ambassador at the court of Constantinople, Count 
Cboiseul Gouffier, to Constantinople, and travelled about 
for three years in the islands of the Archipelago anil the 
continent of Greece. His hopes of finding MSS. of antient 
authors not yet published were disappointed, but be made 
himself perfect master of the modern Greek language, and 

I collected a vast quantity of materials partly with a \ iew to 
make a new and improved edition of Tournefoit s travels, 
J and partly to write a complete description of antient and 
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modem Greece. But the unhappy condition in which he 
found his country on his return prevented the realization 
of these plana, villoison withdrew to Orleans and began 
to read through all the anticnt authors in order to collect 
materials for his great work on Greece. After the storms 
of the Revolution had passed away, he returned with his 
literary treasures to Pans, and having lost the greater part 
of his property, he began a course of lectures on the Greek 
language, in which however he did not meet with much 
success. He was made a member of the National Institute 
of France, and Napoleon afterwards appointed him profes- 
sor of autient and modern Greek in the College de France, 
but he had scarcely entered upon this office when he was 
seized by an illness which terminated in his death on the 
•2Cth of April, 180T>. The 'Memoirs' of the Academy of 
Inscriptions contain several valuable papers by Villoison. 
The materials for his great work on Greece, in fifteen large 
quarto volumes, as well as his remarks on Tournefort 
and on Montfaucon's • Palaeographia Gracca,' of which he 
likewise intended to publish a new edition, arc in MS. in 
the royal library of Paris. 

Villoison was a man of prodigious learning : he possessed 
an extraordinary memory, and a quick and penetrating 
mind ; but his t hirst for knowledge was so great, that he* 
scarcely allowed himself time to digest that which he had 
acquired, and all the defects of his works arise more or less 
from this haste and want of reflection. 

(Dacier, in the Memoirs of the National Institute of 
France; Biogranhie Unirerselle.) 

VILNA. rWiLNA.] 

VIMOUTIERS. [Orne.] 

VINA'GO. [(JoununiD.K, vol. vii., p. 367.] 

VINO A [from vinro, to bind), a genus of plants be- 
longing to the natural order Apocynacese. It has a 5-clcft 
calyx, with linear or subulate acute segments ; a salver- 
shaped corolla, with the tube longer than the calyx, and 
the throat bearded, the segments of the limb flat, oblique, 
truncate at the apex ; 5 stamens inserted in the throat en- 
closed with short filaments, each of the anthers ending in 
a liairy membrane at the apex, which connives over the 
stigma ; the stigma is bearded, seated on a flat orbicular 
disk, which is grooved round the circumference ; 2 glands 
alternating with the ovaries; 2 follicles, few-seeded, de- 
hiscing lengthwise ; the seeds cylindrical, naked, with 
fleshy albumen. Five or six species of Urn genus have 
been described: they are creeping, suffruticose, or her- 
baceous plants, with smooth, shining, opposite leaves, with 
blue, purple, or white flowers, seated on solitary, axillary, 
alternate peduncles. They are all natives of Europe, in 
shady places. 

V. major, the Greater Periwinkle, has stems rather erect, 
ovato-acutc, ciliated leaves; teeth of the calyx linear, 
subulate, ciliated, and usually with a smaller tooth on each 
side at the base ; the segments of the corolla are broad 
and ovate. It is a native of the middle and southern parts 
of Europe, and is apparently wild in many parts of Great 
Britain, but it may be doubted whether it is an ori- 
ginal native of this island. Its flowers arc of a fine purple- 
blue colour, and are larger than those of any other species. 
The English name periwinkle seems to be derived from 
the French pervenene. In Chaucer's time it was called 
• perwinke :'— 

1 Thrt* t prunes the rlolrt al newt? 
Aad fr«h pnriaU rieh of hm.' 

The flowers appear early in spring, and continue open all 
the summer. It is well adapted for growing on the ground 
of shrubberies, as well as on the banks of hedgerows, or in 
any shady place. In olden times great virtues were attri- 
buted to the periwinkle, amongst other things Culpepper 
says 'the leaves of the periwinkle eaten by man and wife 
together do cause love between them.' In Italy this plant 
is called /lore di morte, from the practice of making gar- 
lands of it in which to bury dead children. It was at one 
time much used in sorceries and incantations, hence the. 
French still call it violette des sorciers. In France too 
this plant has been lately much grown as a memorial oa" 
friendship. This has arisen out of a circumstance in the 
life of Jean Jacques Rousseau, in which, after thirty years, 
he was suddenly reminded of his early attachment to Ma- 
dame de Warens by the sight of a periwinkle in flower. 
Hence the plant is consecrated aux dour souvenirs. 

V. minor, the lesser Periwinkle, has procumbent stems, 
eUiptico-lanceolate glabrous leaves; the segments of the 



calyx linear-lanceolate and bluntiah ; the segments oi tlx 

corolla broadisli at top ; the flowering stem* usually erect. 
This is also a native of Europe, in the same utua'uots * 
the last, and is often found in Great Britain. Ilram, 
much in the colour of its flowers, which arc swnrtioo 
double. The leaves also often become variegated. It 
not so large a plant as the last, and may be grown ralV 
same situations. 

V. herbacea. Herbaceous Periwinkle, has herbsmw 
prostrate stems, with oblong-lanceolate smooth 
stalked flowers, and a ciliated calyx. The flowers an « 
a pale blue colour. It is an elegant plant, and isanttm 
of Hungary. V. rosea is an East Indian periwinkle ; it ha 
an erect stem with twin sessile flowers, lake ill i 
species, it may be easily propagated by cuttinfi w di- 
viding the roots. It is continually in flower. It hasps, 
flowers, and two or three varieties are known in gank:v 
All the species are easily cultivated, and areunif. 
suable plants for gardens as they retain their lettail 
the year round. 

VINCE, SAMUEL, a distinguished mathematics* 1 
Plumian Professor of Astronomy and Experiment: IV 
losophy in the University of Cambridge. Hetooiaaa 
and he was promoted to the archdeacotuy of BeJM B» 
died in December, 1821. 

Professor Vince was elected a Fellow of the KsiW 
ciety in 1786, having previously written a paper eir*> 
tiou. which was published in the 4 Philosophical Txsv- 
t ions' for 1785. This paper, which posses**.* com»itr.'.< 
merit, contains a description of many cxperimeetsc^ 
on that subject, from which it is concluded that fnctic « 
a uniformly retarding force, and that it increases*?.!)^ 
surfaces in contact, but in a less ratio than the weic*- 
pressure of Die moving bodies against eachothw :> 
also shown that, when one body remains long at rwt :a 
another, a certain degree of cohesion takes placr. *t»~ 
increases the friction. It is right to observe that tiw v 
cond of these laws has not been confirmed by the rip** 
ments of M. Coulomb, this philosopher having fouaJlB 
the friction varies with the pressure of the bodies. 

In the 1 Philosophical Transactions' for 1793 then* 1 
paper by Vince, entitled * Observations on the Theon - 
the Motion and Resistance of Fluids,' in which a."* '•*■ 
scribed several experiments relating to the discharge* 1 
water through pipes inserted, in vertical positions, in ' f 
bottoms of vessels. From these it is shown that, wbrs i 
pipes are less than one inch in length, the ratio bttw 
the quantities discharged from a simple orifice andfrm i 
pipe are not exactly to one another in the wbd«f.iai» 
ratio of the depths, that is, of the distances from thf C P?' 
surface of the water in the vessel to the orifice awl to tf 
lower extremity of the pipe ; the results of the ti?' 
ments arc however found to agree better with the taw* 
in proportion as the pipes are longer. Another psf** *? 
Vince, which is entitled 1 Experiments on the R<*^ 
of Bodies moving in Fluids,' was published in theiotsw 
of the 'Transactions' for 1708. These experimens^ 
made with bodies at considerable distances below 
face ; and it was found that when the body is a pl»»* 
face, and also when it is a hemisphere moving wj * 
flat side foremost, the experimented resistances d** 1 
from the results of the general theory in the rati* « , 
2 nearly. The ratio between the resistance eiperu**" 
by a plane surface at rest, when struck by a Hud * * 
tion, and that which took place when the same pit? « «* 
made to move in the fluid, the latter being at re*. ™ 
found to be nearly as 6 to 5 ; and tliis result agree* * 
that which was obtained by Du Buat. , 
In conjunction with the Rev. James Wood. rV**- 
Vince published at Cambridge a 'Course of Mathem**^ 
and Natural Philosophy, for the Use of Student* »° 
University ;' and of this valuable work there hue •» 
been several editions with considerable impxiremeDt* 
parts written by Vince arc entitled 'ElemenUof^ 
Sections, intended as Preparations for the reading o< . 1 
ton's Principia;' 'Principles of Fluxions;' , Pn«'?% 
Hvdrostatics ;' and • Elements of Astronomy. . » 
came out his 'Treatise of Practical Astronomy, in<j»£ 
containing descriptions of the constructions and inr 
of astronomical instruments; but his principsu w»r ^ 
« Complete System of Astronomy,' which wa< P" u ' 
Cambridge in 3vols.4to. (1797 to 1808), ' 
of the 
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moon and planets, deduced from observations ; part of the 

second is occupied with the subject of physical astronomy, 
or investigations from the theory of general attraction, 
concerning the precession of the equinoxes, the move- 
ments of tli.' moon and planet*, of the apsides and nodes 
of the orbits, and the variations to which the inclinations 
of the orbits are subject : the remainder consists of several 
tables, of great utility in the solution of problems relating 
to practical astronomy. The third volume contains a com- 
plete series of astronomical tables with precepts for their 
use ; they consist of Delambre's tables of the sun, moon, 
wd planets, and of the satellites of Jupiter, and Burgs 
tables of the moon ; the epochs being changed to the first 
clay of January at Greenwich mean noon. 

Professor vince published a pamphlet entitled 'The 
Credibility of Christianity Vindicated,' in answer to Hume's 
objections in his ' Essay on Miracles;' and, in 1806, one 
entitled • Observations on the Hypotheses which have been 
TLjsumed to account for the Cause of Gravitation on Me- 
- hanical Principles.' The latter was read before the Royal 
-Society, and was intended to be the Bakerian Lecture ; 
_»ut, for some reason, it was not published in the 'Trans- 
actions.' The writer endeavours to disprove Newton's 
* supposition that gravity may be accounted for by means 
» f an elastic fluid, ana he concludes that the formation 
■> nd preservation of the universe must be ascribed to the 
i mediate agency of the Deity. He also published four 
■Sermons, whieh he had preached before the University. 
Hie subject of these discourses is a confutation of atheism, 
"srom the laws and constitution of the heavenly bodies ; the 
•various adaptations of the parts of the solar system to one 
Twiother are exhibited, and offered as proofs of design in its 
ormation ; and the correspondence of certain phenomena 
m that system to those which have been observed in the 
s.1ara called fixed is stated as an evidence that the uuiverse 
a under the superintendence of one Being. 
VINCENNES. [Sein«, Department.] 
VINCENT, ST., one of the islands of the Columbian 
*\rchipelago, situated between 13* 10' and 13° 25' N. lat. 
and 61* 10' and 61° 20' YV. long., having Barbadoes on the 
^a*t, Grenada on the south, and St. Lucia on the north. 
The area of St. Vincent is less than that of the county of 
Ltutland, being 131 square miles, or rather more than 84,000 
seres. It is one of the most beautiful islands of the Ca- 
nbbee group, of an oval form, 18 miles long by 11 broad ; 
uid though the surface is irregular, the valleys, some of 
vhich are very beautiful, possess a fertile soil and are well 
watered. The coast is bold and rocky, and a range of 
ligh mountains crosses the island from north to south. 
The Grenadines consist of several small islets off the 
wutbern extremity of the coast. Bequia, the largest, has 
in area of 3700 acres, and there are seven others, some of 
vhich are partially cultivated. Bequia possesses a fine 
i arbour, called Admiralty Bay. The most remarkable phy- 
itcal feature of St. Vincent is the Souffriire, a volcanic 
nountain 3000 feet high, with a crater half a mile in 
liameter, from the centre of which rises a conical hill 300 
eet high, and 200 feet in diameter at the base. After a 
■epose of nearly a century an eruption of the mountain 
."uk place in 1812. St. Vincent has several times suffered 
severely from hurricanes, but it is one of the healthiest 
; *7ands of the archipelago. 

St. Vincent was discovered by Columbus in 1408, at 
vhicb. time the natives were numerous, and continued to 
>e so for a long period afterwards. The existence of two 
liatinct races in the island, before its settlement by Euro- 
>eans, one exhibiting the features of the African negro, is 
.ccounted for by a slave-ship from Guinea having, it is said, 
ieea wrecked on the coast about 1075. Early in the 18th 
rentury the negro Caribs, as they were called, had become 
•ery numerous, partly by the accession of runaway slaves 
rom Barbadoes, and partly by the children they had by 
be Indian women, and they drove the aboriginal popula- 
ion into the north-west part of the island. In 1072 
liarles II. included St. Vincent with Barbadoes and se- 
eral other islands under one government, but this assump- 
ion of authority was merely nominal so far as relates 
o St. Vincent, which was seldom visited. In 1714 the 
French began to form a settlement with the permission of 
he natives ; and in 1722 or 1723, George I. having granted 
.he island to the duke of Marlborough, an expedition was 
undertaken to obtain possession of it, which failed. For 
many years afterward* it was a bone of contention between 



I the French and the English, and the island was declared 
neutral by the treaty of Aix-la-Cliapelle in 1748. When 
the English took possession of it in 1702, the settlers were 
chiefly French, but by the treaty of Paris in 1763 it was 
ceded to Great Britain. Ten years afterwards the Caribs 
were in open hostilities with the British, which continued 
two years, until they were pacified by a treaty concluded 
with them in 1773, under which a certain part of the 
island was assigned to them. The French took possession 
of St. Vincent during the American war, in 1779, but it 
was restored to the British crown at the peace in 1783. In 
the subsequent war with France, the Caribs, stimulated by 
French emissaries, revolted, and the result was the re- 
moval of the native population, about 5000 in number, to 
the island of Hoatan, in the bay of Honduras. St. Vincent 
is a dependency of the government of Barbadoes, under a 
lieutenant-governor, who is assisted by a council of twelve 
members, who are usually official persons or dependent 
upon the governing power. The House of Assembly con- 
sists of nineteen members, returned from different districts 
of the island by freeholders and householders who hold the 
requisite property qualification*. It is urged that, instead 
of being subject to Barbadoes, the local government ought 
now to enjoy the advantage of direct correspondence with 
the Colonial office ; and the rapidity and certainty of com- 
munication occasioned by the establishment of a line of 
steam-boats between England and the West India co- 
lonies renders this change not altogether unreasonable. 
St. Vincent is in the diocese of Barbadoes. The island 
was divided into five parishes in 1707. 

In 1783 there were 61 sugar-estates in St. Vincent; 500 
acres were planted with coffee ; 200 with cacao ; 400 were 
in cotton ; 50 in indigo : and 500 in tobacco. The pro- 
duce of the island in 1836, 1837, and 1838, was as fol- 
lows :— - 
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M89 
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Sugar 


. lbs. 51,591.190 


22,987,009 


21,807,080 


Rum 


.gals. 


363,522 


408,945 


329,742 


Molasses. 


.gals. 


493,052 


457323 


575,275 


Arrow-root 


.lbs. 


49,3G9 


44,461 


27374 


Coffee . 


. lbs. 


535 


642 


282 


Cocoa . 


. lbs. 


7,721 


1,431 


6,588 


Cotton . 


. lbs. 


59,411 


44,706 


15,050 



The following are the quantities of the chief articles of 
produce imported into Great Britain from St. Vincent, from 
1831 to 1841 inclusive :— 
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1831 


221,(302 


23,801 


160,211 


"44 


6,043 


1832 


186^12 


28,228 


29,732 


• • 


242 


1833 


194.889 


48,050 


89,206 


132 


2,713 


1834 


213,017 


33,094 


93,397 


197 


4,279 


1835 


195,017 


26,455 


189,154 


118 


272 


1836 


186,482 


37,967 


12,183 
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1837 


201,191 


34.564 


200,025 


5,335 




1838 


194,182 


45,609 


181,562 


99 


3,191 


1839 


151399 


34,051 


189,697 


35 


760 


1840 


101,020 


16,529 


145,909 


699 


6,442 


1841 


1 10,205 


31,587 


88,999 




1,758 



In 1837 the value of British produce and manufactures 
imported into St. Vincent was 178,415/., and the exports 
to the mother-country were valued at 379,686/. In 1838 
the commerce of the island employed about 26,000 tons 
of shipping outwards; 43 ships sailed for the ports of the 
United Kingdom : 213 for Brit ish colonial ports; and 79 
for foreign ports. 

The population of St. Vincent in 1787 consisted of 1450 
whites, 300 free coloured-persons, and 11,853 slaves. In 
1834 the white population was 1301 ; free coloured-persons 
2824 ; and the 4 apprenticed labourers' (late slaves) were 
22,997. The slave-owners received compensation out of 
the parliamentary grant to the amount of 590,779/. Kings- 
town, the capital of the island, contains about 2000 inha- 
bitants. It has a few public buildings, and a church 
capable of holding 2000 persons. There is a botanic gar- 
den of thirty acres, which was formed more than half a 
century ago. 

(.Edwards's West Indies, vol. i., p. 407: Parliamentary 
Returns ; Mr. Porter's Tables.) 
VINCENT, EARL ST. [Jkrvis, John.] 
VINCENT, WILLIAM, D.D., was born 2nd Novem- 
ber, 1739, in the city of London, where his father carried 
on business, first as a packer, afterwards as a Portugal 
merchant, till he lost all he had through the failures that 
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followed the Lisbon earthquake of 17" in which also hu 
second son perished. William, who was his third, was 
admitted a king's scholar of Westminster school in 1753, 
was thence elected a scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1787, and in 1701 took his degree of B.A., and was 
chosen a Fellow of his college. The next year he was 
appointed one of the ushers of Westminster school ; in 
1704 he took his degree of M.A. ; and in 1771, having 
passed through the previous gradations, he rose to be 
second master of the school on the resignation of Dr. 
Lloyd. The same year he was also nominated one of the 
chaplains in ordinary to his majesty. Soon after this he 
married Miss Hannah Wyatt. In 1776 he took his degree 
of D.D. In 1778 he was presented by the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster to the vicarage of Longdon in 
Worcestershire ; but this living he resigned, after having 
held it about half a year, on being collated by the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to the united rectories of Allhallows 
the Great and I^ess, in Thames Street, London. At length, 
in 1788, on the death of Dr. Smith, Dr. Vincent succeeded 
him as head-master of Westminster School. This situation 
he continued to hold, discharging its duties with distin- 
guished ability, till, on the translation of Bishop Horsley 
from the see of Rochester to that of St. Asaph in 1802, he 
was nominated by the crown the bishop's successor in the 
deanery of Westminster, having already been presented to 
a prebend in that church the year before. In 1803 the 
rectory of St. John's, Westminster, which is in the gift of 
the dean and chapter, having become vacant, and the 
nomination falling to his turn, he took that living for him- 
self and resigned Allhallows, which however he obtained 
for his eldest son. Finally, in 1805, he exchanged St. 
John's for the rectory of Ishp in Oxfordshire, the patron- 
age of which also belongs to the church of Westminster. 
He died at his residence in Westminster, on the 21st of 
December, 1815. 

Dr. Vincent's first publication was an anonymous 
4 Letter to Dr. Richard Watson, Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge ''afterwards bishop of Llandaff), 
occasioned by bis Sermon preached before the University,' 
8vo., Lond., 1780. It was an attack upon certain political 
principles announced in Watson's printed Sermon. This 
was followed by ' A Sermon preached at the Yearly Meet- 
ing of the ( :hantv Children nt St. Paul's,' 4to., 1784 ; * Con- 
siderations on Parochial Music,' 8vo., 1717; 'A Sermon 
preached at the Anniversary Meeting of the Sons of the 
Clergy,' 4to., 1789 ; and 'A Sermon preached at St. Mar- 
garet's, Westminster, for the Grey-coat School of the 
Parish,' 8vo., 1792. This last discourse, which was an- 
other proclamation and defence of its author's strong con- 
servative politics, was printed at the request of the Asso- 
ciation against Republicans and Levellers, by whom, it is 
said, above twenty thousand copies of it were distributed. 
In 1793 Dr. Vincent published a short Latin tract entitled 
' De Lcgione Manliana, Quaestio ex Livio desumpta,' &c., 
•Ito. It is an explanation of what had appeared to be an 
irreconcileable difference between the account of the 
Roman legion given by Polybius(book vi., c. 1) and what 
is said by Livy (book viii., c. 8) about a manoeuvre of the 
consul T. Manlius in his battle with the I-atins at the foot 
of Mount Vesuvius, a.u. 413. His next publication, which 
appeared in 1794, was a tract in 8vo., entitled 'The Ori- 
ginal ion of the Greek Verb, an Hypothesis.' Singularly 
enough, in the same week in which this performance 
isMied from the press in London, there appeared at Edin- 
burgh a volume of a new edition of the * Encyclopicdia 
Britannica,' in which, in an article on Philology, was 
given a view of the origination of the inflections of the 
Greek verb almost identical with that proposed by Dr. 
Vincent. The author of the Edinburgh article was the 
late David Doig, I.L.I)., a very remarkable man, then 
master of the grammar-school of Stirling, where he died 
at the age of eighty-one, in 1800. Vincent immediately 
sought out Doig. and although, we believe, they never 
met, they became friends through the medium of an epis- 
tolary correspondence. Vincent's speculation extended 
and 'put > n, ° » liew shape, was reproduced the following 
year. 1795, under the title of 'The Greek Verb analyzed, 
an Hypothesis.' 

In 1797 appeared, in a quarto volume, the first of the 
works which have principally established Dr. Vincent's 
reputation, 'The Voyage of Nearchus to the Euphrates, 
collected from the original journal prearved by Arrian.' 



[Nearchus.] This was followed in 1900 by 'The p f . 
riplys of the Erythraean Sea, part first, containing an Ac- 
count of the Navigation of the Antients from the Sea m 
Suez to the Coast of Zanguebar, with Dissertation*; Tt, 
Second Pari, containing the navigation from the Gulf of 
yEIana to the island of Ceylon, appeared in 1806 ; andbol 
the Nearchus and Periplus were republished together, i 
two volumes quarto, in 1807, under the title of 'The H* 
tory of the Commerce and Navigation of the Anrtects n 
the Indian Ocean.' A Supplemental volume, contain^ 
the Greek text of the two voyages, was afterwards aMa 
with an English translation and also part of Anx'i 
Indian History. This work forms one of the most im- 
portant contributions to antient geography that mwtej 
scholarship has produced. 

Dr. Vincent contributed several valuable articles to th< 
'Classical Journal,' and he was also a frequent writonth- 
' British Critic' till near the close of his life. He pmi*-i 
but did not publish, a letter in French, addressw to M 
Barbie du Bocage, who had attacked his ' Nearchui H» 
only other separate publications were, ' A Defw; ,< 
Public Education, in a Letter to the Lord ft-.rc V 
Meath,' 8vo., 1802 ; and ' A Sermon preached Id*'* 
House of Commons on the Day of General Tliaif^ 
for Peace,' 4to., the same year. The ' Defence i ?Jv 
Education,' which he wrote and published imwte-; 
before terminating his connection with Westminster), 
was an answer to certain attacks recently madei-.'ti 
system of our public schools, which was chirptir; 
a neglect of religious instruction. One of the pei 
authors of the attacks was Dt. 0"Beirne, the pwliV: 
whom Vincent addressed his * Defence,' which j**,' 
rapidly through three editions. It is said to have t« 
the only one of his publications from which he ew ; - 
rived any pecuniary profit : he presented what he p\ 
it to his wife as the first-fruits of his authorship. 
to this publication also that he was indebted for the i-v, 
of Westminster, which was given htm by Mr. AJ 1 f 
then first lord of the treasury, avowedlv as an expre-* = 
his admiration of the Defence of Puhlic School*. Whl 
Vincent republished his Nearchus and the Prrip!:* >■ 
1809, he dedicated the work to his patron, then 
Lord Sidmouth. 

By his wife, who died in 1807, Dr. Vincent had '« 
sons, the Rev. W. St. Andrew Vincent and Georfe C> 
Vincent, Esq. The history of his life has been fiver - 
ample length by his friend Archdeacon Nares, in * r " 
munication printed in the 26th and 27th Nos. o'.'S< 
'Classical Journal.' 

VI'NCI, LIONATUX) DA, one or the mot •** 
plished men of an accomplished age, and for the ettf - 
his knowledge in the arts and sciences yet unrittM" 
born at Vinci in the Val d'Arno below Florence, is H - 
His father Pietro da Vinci, of whom he was s natnriU' 
was a notary, and in the year 1484 notary to the rip*? 
Florence. He had three wives, but his son Lionir*: «s 
born before his first marriage, in his twenty-thinl t * 
the mother of Lionardo is not known. Lionardo rr-; 
as a boy remarkably quick abilities for everything «" 
turned his attention to, but more particularly frr i ' ■ 
met ic, music, and drawing: his drawings appeal ' 
something wonderful to his father, who showed tkn 
Andrea Verrocchio. This celebrated artist was Ll<« 
surprised to see such productions from an unirrstru. •• 
hand, and willingly took Lionardo as a pupil : b«t at r ^ 
soon much more astonished when he perceived the rv 
progress his pupil made ; he felt his own infcnonti :> 
when Lionardo painted an angel in a picture of trrttv 
tism of Christ, so superior to the other fif"*' 1 } 1 ',; 
made the inferiority of Verrocchio apparent to «J ; - 
gave up painting from that time for ever. Thr= p'^ . 
now in the academy of Florence. The first onmnu r ( 
ture of Lionardo's, mentioned by Vasari. wa« th> rw* ' " 
Rotclladel Fico, a round board of fig-tree, upon wnif " 
father requested him to paint something for one 
tenants. Lionardo, wishing to astonish his father. <■ * ^ 
mined to execute something extraordinary lt« ' ' . 
produce the effect of the head of Medusa: and 
irepared the rotclla and covered it with piaster, w ^ 



v 

lected almost every kind of reptile and coiripo' 
them a monster of most horrible appearance ; t 
alive, its eyes flashed fire, and it appeared to f'^'j 
struction from its open mouth. It had the dwota ^ 
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upon his father, who thought it so wonderful that he ear- 
ned it immediately to a picture-dealer of Florence, sold it 
lor a hundred ducats, and purchased for a trifle an or- 
dinary piece, which he sent to his tenant. Tin* curious 
production was afterwards sold to the duke of Milan for 
three hundred ducats. 

Although Lionardo devoted himself enthusiastically to 
paiuting, he appears to have found time also to study 
many other arts and sciences— sculpture, architecture, en- 
gineering, and mechanics generally, botany, anatomy, 
mathematics, and astronomy ; he was also a poet and an 
excellent extempore performer on the lyre. He was not 
c-nly a student in these branches of knowledge, but a 
master. His acquirements cannot be better told than in 
ms own words, in a letter to Ludovico il Moro, duke of 
Wiilan, when he offered him his services : — * Mo-* lllus- 
jrious Signor — Having seen and sufficiently considered the 
^tcimens of all those who repute themselves inventors 
i nd makers of instruments of war, and found them not hing 
> lit of the common way: 1 am willing, without derogating 
■com the merit of another, to explain to your excellency 
■w secrets which I possess ; and I hope at tit opportunities 
«3 l e enabled to give proofs of my efficiency in all the fol- 
c jwing matters, which I will now only briefly mention. 
'1. I have means of making bridges extremely light and 

ortable, both for the pursuit of or the retreat from an 
i memy ; and others that sliall be very strong and tire- 
y :'•<>(, and easy to fix and take up again. And I have 
•ml muu to burn and destroy those of the enemy. 

'2. Incase of a siege, I can remove the water from the 
1. itches; make scaling-ladders and all other necessary in- 
struments for such an expedition. 

'3. If, through the height of the fortifications or the 
- "trenfth of the position of any place, it cannot be effectu- 

Ily bombarded, I have means of destroying any such for- 
i r«ss, provided it be not built upon stone. 

'4. 1 can also make bombs most convenient and portable, 
w-*hich shall cause great confusion and loss to the enemy. 

'a. I can arrive at any (place ?) by means of excavations 
.-wnd crooked and narrow ways made without any noise, 
._- vea where it is required to pass under ditches or a river. 

'6. 1 can also construct covered waggons which shall be 
-proof against any force, and entering into the midst of the 
Kj-wmy will break any number of men, and make way for 
tJie infantry to follow without hurt or impediment. 

' 7. I can also, if necessary, make bombs, mortars, or 
field-pieces of beautiful and useful shapes quite out of the 
common method. 

'8. If bombs cannot be brought to bear, I can make 
crossbows, ballistae, and other most efficient instruments ; 
indeed I can construct fit machines of offence for any 
• mergency whatever. 

1 9. For naval operations also I can construct many in- 
struments both of offence and defence : I can make vessels 
that shall be bomb-proof. 

4 IU. In times of peace I think I can as well as any other 
make designs of buildings for public or for private pur- 
poses ; I can also convey water from one place to an- 
other. 

'I will also undertake any work in sculpture, in marble, 
in bronze, or in terra-cotta : likewise in painting I can do 
what can be done as well as any man, be he who he mav. 

' I can execute the bronze horses to be erected to the 
leniory and glory of your illustrious father, and the re- 
owned house of Sforza. 

* And if some of the above things should appear to any 
me impracticable and impossible, I am prepared to make 
xperirnents in your park or in any other place in which it 
nay please your Excellency, to whom I most humbly re- 
onimcnd myself.' &c. 
There is no date to this letter, but it was probably 



.ritten about 1483, or perhaps earlier; it is written from 
ight to left, as are all the manuscripts of lionardo, and is 
i t he Ambrorian Library at Milan. 
The duke took lionardo into his service, with a salary 
f 500 scudi per annum. Why he chose to leave Florence 
i n ot known : he had made several propositions for the 
nprovement of the city and the state, which were not 
stened to. Tins however may have had no such influence 
pon him as to make him leave Florence. One of his pro- 
ositiorw was to convert the river Arno, from Florence to 
'isa, into a canal. 

Though Lionardo devoted more time to painting than 



to anything else, he did not make many designs before ne 
went to Milan. The following are mentioned by Vasari : — 
a Cartoon of Adam and Eve, for the king of Portugal, to 
be worked in tapestry in Flanders; it was considered in 
its time to have been the best work that had ever been 
produced ; a painting of the Madonna, in w hich there was 
a vase of flowers admirably painted ; it was afterwards 
purchased at a great price by Pope Clement VII. : a de- 
sign of Neptune, drawn in his car by sea-horses, sur- 
rounded by tritons and mermaids, with other accessaries : 
and the head of an Angel, which was in the Palazzo 
Vecchio. Da Vinci's application was indefatigable ; he 
sketched from memory striking faces that he saw in the 
streets; witnessed trials and execution, for the sake of 
studying expression ; invited people of the labouring class 
to sup with him, told them ridiculous stories, and drew 
their faces : some of these drawings were published by 
Clarke, in 1780, from drawings by Hollar, taken from the 
Portland Museum. He painted also before he went to 
Milan the Medusa's Head, now in the Florentine gallery. 
The silly story told by Va»ari that the duke of Milan in- 
vited Lionardo to go and play the lyre and sing to him, is an 
imputation on the common sense of the duke, that he could 
send, and an insult on the manly character of the painter 
that he could accept, such an invitation. Lionardo does 
not even mention music in his letter to Ludovico, although 
he was accounted the best performer on the lyre of his 
age. In Milan, besides performing many and various ser- 
vices for the duke, Lionardo established for him an aca- 
demy of the arts about 1485, and formed a great school. 
His first public work in the arts was the model for a bronze 
equestrian statue of Francesco Sforza, mentioned in his 
letter. He painted also for Ludovico portraiU of his two 
favourites, Cecilia Gallerani and Lucrezia Crevelli : there 
is a copy of the former in the Milanese gallery ; the second 
is said to be in the Louvre at Paris ( No. 1UW1 1. 

When the duke went to meet Charles VIII. at Pavia in 
141)4, Lionardo accompanied him, and he took that oppor- 
tunity of studying anatomy with the celebrated Mare 
Antonio della Torre, with whom he became on very 
friendly terms. Lionardo made many anatomical draw- 
ings in red chalk for Delia Torre ; and Dr. Hunter, who 
examined some of them in one of the royal collections in 
London, says in his Lectures, published in 1784, that they are 
most minutely correct. About the year 1495 Lionardo 
wrote a treatise upon the respective merits of painting and 
sculpture, and dedicated it to the duke, but it is now lost. 

All the various works executed or written by Lionardo 
da Vinci cannot be mentioned in a short notice. The 
bare enumeration of the titles alone of his treatises, of 
which he wrote several at this period, would occupy much 
space. In 1490 he painted a picture of the Nativity, 
which Ludovico presented to the emperor Maximilian the 
same year, at Pavia ; it is now in the gallery at Vienna. 

In 1497 he commenced his celebrated painting of the 
Last Supper, on a wall of the refectory of the Dominican 
convent of the Madonna dellc Grasie. This work, the 
greatest that had then appeared, was copied several times 
while it was in a good state, and it is well known from 
Frey's, Morghens, and other numerous engravings of it. 
One of the best copies is that in the Royal Academy of 
London, made by Marco Oggioni, purchased by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence' in Italy : there are twelve old copies 
still extant. It was restored by Bellotti in 1720. Then- 
was nothing of the original work remaining at the end of 
the last century, except the heads of three apostles, which 
were very faint : it was nearly destroyed about fifty years 
after it was painted : and some French soldiers in the time 
of the Revolution finished its destruction by amusing them- 
selves with firing at the various heads in it. It was painted 
in some new manner in oil, and its rapid decay has been 
attributed to the imperfect or bad vehicles used by Lio- 
nardo. This was the last work of importance in painting 
which lionardo executed in Milan. He was obliged to 
leave that place without having cast his great equestrian 
statue of Ludovico's father. Francesco Sforza: the .uould 
was ready, and he was waiting only for the metal ; but 
this Ludovico was not able to give him; he required 
2tX),00U pound.*? of bronze. The affairs of Ihc duke w ere in 
so bad a state, that he could not even pay Lionardo his 
salary, which, in 14!J9, was two years in "arrear; but he 
made him a present of a small freehold estate near the 
Porta Verceiliua. After the duke's flight from Milan in 
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that year, before Louis XII. of France, Lionardo had 
no longer any reason for staying there ; but when he 
saw his works destroyed by the French, wbo broke up his 
model for the statue of Francesco Sforza, he left the place 
in disgust, and returned to Florence in the year 1500, 
accompanied by his favourite scholar and assistant, Salii, 
and his friend Luca Paciolo. He was well received by 
Pictro Soderini, the gonfaloniere, who had him enrolled in 
the list of artists employed by the government, and fixed 
an annual pension upon him. His first great work was 
the Cartoon of St. Anne, for the church of the Annunziata, 
a work which created an extraordinary sensation, but Lio- 
nardo never executed it in colours. He made also about 
the same time the celebrated portrait of the Madonna Lisa, 
the wife of Francesco del Giocondo. ■ work that has been 

Jiraised perhaps more than it deserves ; it is infinitely in- 
ferior in style and execution to his own portrait at Flo- 
rence. Francis I. of France gave 4000 gold crowns for it, 
aud it is now in the Louvre at Paris. 

In 1502 he was- appointed his architect and chief- 
engineer by Cesare Borgia, captain-general of the pope's 
army, and he visited in that year many parts of the Roman 
states in his official capacity ; but in 1503, after the death 
of Pope Alexander VI., he was again in Florence, and 
was employed by Soderini to paint one end of the council- 
hall of the Palazzo Vecchio. Da Vinci selected for this 
purpose the battle in which the Milanese general Nicolo 
Pianino was defeated by the Florentines at Anghiari, near 
Borgo San Sepulchro. This composition, of which Lio- 
nardo made only the cartoon of a part, was called the 
Battle of the Standard ; it represents a group of horse- 
men contending for a standard, with various accessories. 
Vasari praises the beauty and anatomical correctness of 
the horses and the costume of the soldiers. Da Vinci is 
said to have left this work unfinished, on account of jea- 
lousy of the more masterly and interesting design of the 
rival cartoon of the young Buonoroti for the same place. 
[Tuscan School.] In 1507 Lionardo again visited Milan, 
and painted in that year, in an apartment in the palace of 
the Mi- l/i at Vaprio, a large Madonna and Child, which is 
in part still extant. He painted about the same time also 
the portrait of the general of Louis XII. in Italy, Giangia- 
copo Triulzio, which is now in the Dresden gallery. He 
visited it again in 1512, and painted two portraits of the 
young duke Maximilian, the son of Ludovico il Moro. He 
again left it in 1514, with several of his companions, and 
set out, by Florence, for Rome, on the 24th of September 
of that year. He arrived at Rome in the train of the duke 
Giuliano de* Medici, the brother of Leo X., by whom he 
was introduced to the pope. Leo at first took little notice 
of Lionardo, but upon seeing a picture of the Holy Family 
which he had painted for Baldassarc Turini da Pescia, the 
pope's almoner, he gave him a commission to execute 
somu works for him. Seeing however a great apparatus, 
and hearing that the painter was about to make varnishes, 
Leo said, * Dear me, this man will never do anything, for 
he begins to think of the finishing of his work before the 
commencement." This want of courtesy in the pope, and 
the circumstance of his sending for Michel Angelo to 
Rome, offended Da Vinci, and he left Rome in disgust, 
and set out for Pavia to enter into the service of Francis I. 
of Fir.nce, known to be a great patron cf the arts, and to 
have a great esteem for Da Vinci, some of whose works he 
possessed. Francis received him with the greatest kind- 
ness, and took him into his service, with an annual salary 
of 700 crowns. Da Vinci accompanied him to Bologna, 
where he went to meet Leo X., and afterwards, in the be- 
ginning of 1510, he went with him to France, whither, if 
it had "been possible, Francis would have also taken the 
famed picture of the Last Supper, but it could not be re- 
moved from the wall, upon which it was directly painted. 

Da Vinci's health after he left Italy was so enfeebled 
that he executed little or nothing more. Francis could 
not prevail upon htm to colour his cartoon of St. Anne, 
which he had brought with him ; nor did he show himself 
at all disposed to commence any new work which would 
require the exertion of his energies. His health gradually 
grew worse, and he died at Fontainebleau on the 2nd of 
May, 1519, aged sixty-seven, uot seventy-five, as Vasari 
and others after him have stated. Vasari relates, that 
he died in the arms of Francis I., who happened to be 
on a visit to him in his chamher, when he was seized 
with a paroxysm whi.h ended in bis death. Amoretti, in lus 
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Life of Lionardo, has endeavoured to show that thk story sf 
Vasari's is a fiction, but the reasons he gives for hi» op,^ 
do not in any way tend to prove it such. Ijonudo'i «. i 
and many other documents concerning him are tall n't:: 
in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, where hit manujem'j 
are likewise preserved. Lionardo was a man of prod 6. 
position, of very sumptuous habits, and of a remarks! ;, 
handsome person, which he always took great cat • 
adorn with the most costly attire ; in his youth ik> >• 
was a great horseman. From the manner in whith h< 
always lived, his means must have been great, yet the i - 
of payment he received upon some occasions wu tn 
small, his salary when employed by the gonfalorwrt 
derini was fifteen gold florins per month ; but h« n, 
possessed of some property which he inherited from b 
family, from his father and an uncle ; the estate tho nks 
was given to him by Ludovico il Moro, though salt, x 
still have been of considerable benefit to him; he had & 
wise an estate at Fiesole. Half of the former he left U & 
servant Da Vilanis, and the other half, with the how.' 
Salui, his favourite assistant; the latter to his fata 
His library, manuscripts, his wardrobe at Clou. uii. 
things relating to his art, he bequeathed to hiixfaurrJ 
executor Francesco Melzi. The furniture of btswj: 
Cloux near Amboise he bequeathed to Da VM 

This great painter had three different styles of usss 
His first was much in the dry manner of Verroci* U 
with a greater roundness of form : his second tcutkfta 
which particularly characterises what is termed torsi* 
of Da Vinci ; it consists in an extreme softnew of «r. 
tion, combined with great roundness and depth of tix 
'scuro, together with a fullness of design ; in this strl* in * 
works which he executed in Milan : his third dilferei "r. 
in essentials from his second, but was ch&ractena: r 
greater freedom of execution and less formality oi de- 
position ; of this style the best specimen is his to? 
trait in the Florentine gallery, a work equal « M> 
respect to the finest portraits of Titian. 

No man borrowed less from other men than Luc- 
Da Vinci ; he might almost be called the imtf-< " 
chiaro'scuro, in which, and in design, hewasintbett"-'' 
part of his career, without a rival. Both Fra Ban\i» 
in his tone and mellowness, and Michel Angelo in fc 
grandeur of design, were anticipated by Vina ?»'<*" 
to Fra Bartolomeo, Michel Angelo, and Raphael, wfli * 
exception perhaps of those of Masaccio, no tforb ■ 
appeared that could in any respect be compared «n 
those of Da Vinci. Lionardo's works are rut on* 
rous ; his occupations were too various to allow tat ' 
paint many pictures. There can be no doubt tbtt m 
of the works attributed to him in various galleries tic t» 
productions of his scholars or imitators, as Semite 
Luino, Francesco Melzi. and Andrea Salii; or ^ 
Oggioni, Gian Antonio Beltraffio, Cesare da Sett* ^ 
Ricci, Lorenzo Lotto, Niccolo Appiano, and rtht* ■ 
picture in the National Gallery, of Christ Dispute ' 
the Doctors, is one of these doubtful works, or 
undoubtedly not the work of Lionardo. 

Of Lionardo's numerous treatises few have b<* 
lished. The best known is that on painting, 'i* 
della Pittura,' of which several editions have been f' 
lished ; it has been twice translated into English, b * 
a very splendid edition was published at Paw !i 1 
Fresne, with engravings from drawings by Nicholas 
The work is divided into 305 short chapters, and m^-' 
such a mass of instruction, that subsequent whUo*' 
had to do little more than reiterate in different won* &■ 
precepts of Da Vinci. Lionardo's greatest literary <U- J 
tion however is derived, says Mr. Hallam. '(h»n ur 
short fragments of his unpublished writings that »M*f|' 
not many years since ; and which, according at if** 1 - 
our common estimate of the age in which he 1'"^ * 
more like revelations of physical truths vouchsafe ^ 
single mind, than the superstructure of its rea»«anf "f 
any established basis. The discoveries which madeW^ 
and Kepler, and Maestlin, and Maurolicus, and Ct«£ 
and other names illustrious, the system oi '^°f tra> \'t l p i 
very theories of recent geologers, are anticipated b; 1 
Vinci, within the compass of a few pacos, not pern»P ' 
the most precise language, or on the m<»t coaeta*' * 
soning, but so as to strike us with something like « 1 
of pra-ternatural knowledge. In an age of » » BC * 
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hat experiment and observation must be the guides to 
u»t theory in the investigation of nature. If any doubt 
rould be "harboured, not as to the light of Lionardo da 
/iitci to stand as the first name of the fifteenth century, 
vhich is beyond all doubt, but as to his originality in so 
nany discoveries, which probably no one man, especially 
n such circumstances, has ever made, it must be on an 
rypothesis, not very untenable, that some parts of physical 
ctence had already attained a height which mere books 
lo not record.' The extracts alluded to above were pub- 
lshed at Paris in 1797. by Vcnturi, in an essay entitled 
E>>ai sur les OuvragcsPhysico-Math6matiriucsde Leonard 
ia Vinci, avec des Fragmens tires de ses Manuscrits ap- 
mrtes de ITtalie.' These manuscripts were afterwards 
estored to Milan, where they are still preserved under the 
lame of the • Codice Atlantico.' It is said that Napoleon 
arried these and Petrarch's 'Virgil' to his hotel himself, 
tot allowing any one to touch them, exclaiming with de- 
ight, ' Questi sono miei ' (these are mine). They were 
ollected together by the Cavaliere Pompeo Leoni, who 
irocured most of them from Mazzenta, who had them from 
he heirs of Francesco Melzi, to whom Lionardo bequeathed 
hem. They came eventually into the hands of Count 
jaleazzo Arconauti, to whom James I. of England is said 
o have offered 3000 Spanish doubloons for them (nearly 
,0.000/.), but this patriotic nobleman refused the money, 
ind presented them to the Ambrosian Library. 

(Vusari, Vile de' Pittori, &c. ; Ixunozzo, Idea del Tern- 
no delta Pittura, &c. ; Amoretti, Memorie Storiche tu la 
fftta, gli St ifli. e le Opere di Lionardo da Vinci ; Lanzi, 
iC'tria Pittorica, &c. ; Gaye, Carteggio inedito tTArlisti ; 
Brown, Life, of Leonardo da Vinci, &c. ; Hallam, Intro- 
iurtion to the Literature of Europe, &c.) 

VI'NCULUM, a name given in algebra to the line, 
jrackets, parentheses, or other symbol, by which various 
erms are compounded into one, or supposed to be so 
impounded, in order that the result may be further ope- 
rated on. As in 

a+b+c x , (a+b+c) x , {a+b+c} x , &c., 

which are, by the vinculum, prevented from being con- 
founded with a+b+cx. 
VINDE'LICI. [Vindelicia.] 

VINDELI'CIA, the antient name of a tract which con- 
tains parts of the present countries of Suabia and Bavaria 
in Southern Germany. It extended from the Lacus Bri- 
crantinus, now Lake of Constance, or Bodensee, to the 
north-east as far as the junction of the Inn with the Danube, 
and from the northern frontier of Rhaetia in the south to 
Ihe Danube in the north. The adjoining provinces were 
Helvetia in the south-west, Roman Germany in the west, 
Independent Germany in the north, Noricum in the east, 
and Rhaet ia in the south. In the Roman division of the 
provinces Vindelicia at first was a part of Rhaetia, which 
was conquered by Tiberius during the reign of Augustus ; 
fiom the time of Diocletian it was a separate province, 
and was called Rhaetia Secunda, which name was gra- 
dually supplanted by the name Vindelicia, which is first 
mentioned by Sextus Rufus (c. 8). The name of Vin- 
delicia is derived from the Vindelici, a warlike tribe in 
the southern mountainous part of the country ; and it is 
believed that this tribe had its name from the Vindo or 
Vinda, also called Virdo, now Wertach, and the Lieut, 
now Lech, which were two of the principal rivers of the 
country. The other rivers were the Danube, Ocnus or 
Aenus, now Inn : Isarus or Isargus, now Isar ; Ambit), 
now Amber; Guntia, now Giinz ; and the Ilargus, now 
Iiler, which separates Suabia from Bavaria. 

The original inhabitants of Vindelicia were undoubtedly 
of Celtic origin. The principal tribes were the Vindelici ; 
the Isarii, on the lsar; the Licates, on the Lech ; the Bri- 
ganlii, near the Lake of Constance ; and a great number 
of Boii, who settled between the Inn and the Isar after 
they had been driven from their homes in Bohemia by the 
Marcomanni. The Romans founded many colonies in 
Vindelicia, a great number of which still exist, and their 
present names are generally corruptions of the Roman 
names. The first in rank among them was Augusta Vin- 
delicomm, now Augsburg, probably the ' splendidissima 
Khaetiae provinciae colonia' of Tacitus, for he mentions no 
name {Gennania, 41); Campodunum, now Kempten : 
Guntia, now Giinzburg ; Brigantia, now Bregenz ; Vimania, 
w Vemania, now Wangen ; Juliomagus, now Dutlingen.(?) ; 
P. C, No. urn 



Brigobanna, now Beyern (?) ; Reginum, or Castra Regina, 
now Ratisbon, or in German, Regensburg ; Batava CVtra, 
now Passau, at the confluence of the Inn and the Danube ; 
Pons Oeni or Aeni, now Miihldorf, on the Inn, which 
must not be confounded with Aeni Pons, or Oenipontum, 
the Latinized name of Insbruck in the Tyrol. The mun : - 
cipal rights given to these colonies by the Romans, which, 
some of them preserved during all the popular troubles of 
the following centuries, were the cause of their afterwards 
becoming free Imperial towns, the number of which was 
greater in those provinces which were formerly occupied 
by the Romans than in any other part of Germany. From 
the third century Vindelicia was constantly invaded by 
German tribes, and during the fourth and fifth centuries it 
was entirely occupied by the Alemanni and Boio.irii, and 
the antient population was completely exterminated, ex- 
cept perhaps some inhabitants who became serfs of the 
conquerors, and were then Germanized. 

(Strabo, p. 200-7, Cas. ; Ptolemy, ii. 12, 13, ed. Basil., 
1541; Mannert, Grographie der Griechen und R'umer ; 
Cellarius, Notitia Orbin Antiqui ; D'Anville, Compendium 
of Antient Geography.) 

V I NDEM I ' ATRI X . [Virgo.] 

VI'NDHYA MOUNTAIN'S. [Hindustan, xii., 211.] 
VINE. rVms.] 

VINEGAR, a dilute acetic acid obtained by the vinous 
fermentation. [Fermentation.] In countries which 
produce wine, vinegar, as its name imports, is obtained 
trom the acetous fermentation of wine ; but in this country 
it is usually procured from malt, and the process employed 
resembles the first stages of the brewer's operations. [Brew- 
ing.] The malt is ground and mashed with hot water. 
The wort, after being cooled, is transferred to the ferment- 
ing tun, where by the addition of yeast it undergoes the 
acetous fermentation ; and when this is over, the liquor is 
transferred to small vessels, which are kept warm by means 
of a stove : in this it remains for a shorter or longer period, 
according to the temperature of the stove and the strength 
of the liquor. The process of acetification is assisted by 
introducing into the casks with the wort what is called 
rape, which is a quantity of the residuary fruit which has 
served for making domestic wines or has been preserved 
by the vinegar-maker from one process to another in his 
own factory. The use of the rape is to act as an acetous 
ferment, and thus induce sourness in the wash, it being 
well impregnated with vinegar and continually kept sour. • 
Acetification is sometimes carried on by transferring the 
wort, after it has undergone the vinous fermentation, into 
casks, the bungholcs of which arc left open and loosely 
covered with tiles ; the casks arc then exposed for a long 
time to the air; but the use of stoves has greatly super- 
seded this mode, and has abridged the time of the opera- 
tion and rendered it less liable to failure. The vinegar, 
after it has reached its greatest degree of sourness, is ren- 
dered clear and fit for use either by subsidence or the em- 
ployment of isinglass. The manufacturer is allowed by 
act of parliament to mix ^ of its weight of sulphuric 
acid with vinegar; and what is termed by the Excise 
proof vinegar contains S per cent, of real acetic acid. 

Vinegar may be prepared in small quantities from thfl 
fermentation of a solution of sugar mixed with yeast; or it 
maybe obtained by the fermentation of various fruits; 
thus the juice of good apples contains a sufficiency of 
sugar to afford tolerably good vinegar without any 
addition. 

In France vinegar is made from poor wine; and there 
are two kinds — the white, prepared from white wine ; and 
the red, by the acetification of the red wine : these are 
finer flavoured and somewhat stronger than the malt 
vinegar of this country. (Donovan's Domestic Economy ; 
Cabinet Cycloperdia.) 

VINEGAR, Medical Properties of. Vinegar produces 
very different effects according to its degree of concentra- 
tion ; its effects are also different on the dead and living 
organic tissues. It acts as an effectual preservative from 
the putrefactive fermentation of dead organic tissues, and is 
hence employed as the means of forming pickles, or meat 
in a dried state, by simply immersing the substance in it 
for a few minutes. Wood vinegar, or pyroligneoue acid, 
is most efficacious for this purpose, owing to the <MeaM>1e 
present in it. Crude pyrohgne* us acid is one of the most 
effectual applications t'o timber, both to prevent the dry- 
rot and the ravages of insects. Concentrated acetic acid 
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acts on the living tissues as a caustic poison ; applied to 
the skin it causes heat, redness, and rapid inflammation. 
The same is the case when taken into the mouth or applied 
to any mucous membrane, winch it blackens like sulphuric 
acid. When properly diluted and used in moderation, it 
heightens the vitality'of the stomach and greatly promotes 
the digestive powers. Indeed free acetic arid is one of 
those always present in the stomach in a healthy state, and 

the substitution of lactic acid for it in that organ is one of I mpply of moisture when the surface is scorched by u 



cultivated in the countries which produce food sin ,{ 
which France is one of the principal ami neuwt a 
climate to England. Hie vine grows best in a nU *lw« 
few other shrubs or plants would thrive, and it mx< i 
wise distribution of Providence, that w here there i* the \-a 
soil for wine, there it is the worst for wheat, and n < 
vend. The vine delights in a deep loose rocky toil. 
its roots can penetrate deep into fissures, so a* to tact i 



the most common accompaniments of indigestion, espe 
cially in bilious persons. The peculiar property which 
vinegar possesses of dissolving gelatine points out the pro- 
priety of employing it as a condiment when veal or other 
young meats, or fish, are taken. Its powers are heightened 
by having aromatic or pungent principles dissolved in it, 
such as chillies or taragon. In cases of slow digestion the 
moderate use of vinegar impregnated with these is much 
to be commended ; but their abuse of it is to be re- 
probated, as productive of serious evils. This is seen 
In the case of ladies who employ vinegar to retain a 
slender figure, and who thereby induce organic disease*, 
even cancer of the stomach. Vinegar assiMs the diges- 
tion of crude vegetables, and is appropriately used for 
salads. Its power over the nervous system is seen in cases 
of poisoning with narcotic poisons and in cases of drunken- 
ness. In the former case care must be paid that the nar- 
cotic substance is completely evacuated from the stomach 
before administering it, otherwise much injury may result 
flora a powerful acetate being formed. But after the re- 
moval of the poison nothing combats more effectually the 
secondary symptoms than vinegar, especially if coffee be 
dissolved in it. Few things will restore a drunken man to 
his senses more speedily than giving him vinegar to drink, 
Iience the popular custom of putting pickles into the 
mtMith of a drunken person. 

Vinegar acts as a refrigerant and as a grateful drink in 
fever. It may be applied externally likewise to the palms 
of the hands of consumptive persons, to cool the hectic 
flush and prevent the subsequent clammy perspirations. 
In cases of commencing anasarca, or loss ot tone of the 
skin in advancing life, vinegar is a very useful wash. In 
a concentrated form it is beneficial in some forms of ring- 
worm of the scalp ; though crude pyroligneous acid is pre- 
ferable, owing to the creasote which it contains. The 
vapour of strong acetic acid, simple or aromatised, is a 
powerful restorative when applied to the nostrils in impend- 
ing fainting, or as a means of relieving headache. It was 
formerly regarded as a disinfectant, or a protection against 
plag.ue and similar diseases, but it merely overpowers and 
does not destroy unwholesome odours ; free ventilation is 
therefore preferable. Acetic acid acts as a powerful sol- 
vent both of gum resins the action of which it thereby 
increases, such as assafcetida and other vegetable prin- 
ciples, such as those of colchicum, synil, &c, and also of 
metallic oxides, such as copper. 

In case of poisoning by strong acetic acid, chalk should 
be instantly administered. The vapour of acetic aether 
carefully introduced by a suitable apparatus through the 
Eustachian tube into the ear is very efficacious in restoring 
hearing in cases of nervous deafness. (.Pileher, On the 
Ear.) Strong acetic acid, either alone or having the 
active principle of cantharides dissolved in it, furnishes a 
ready means of forming a blister. 

VINEYARD. The vine only thrives in particular 
climates, where the autumus are not excessively hot, 
nor the springs subject to late frosts. It has been ob- 
served in France, that the line which marks the northern 
boundary of the vineyards is not parallel to any circle of 
latitude ; but that it lies obliquely, advancing more to 
the north on the eastern boundary of the country than on 
the western. It seems to depend more on the nature of 
the climate in spring and autumn, than in summer and 
winter. A hard frost at the time the sap is quiescent has 
no bad effect on the vine, but rather the contrary ; w hile 
a late frost in spring disappoints all the hopes of the vine- 
grower. There was a time when the vine was cultivated 
in England for the purpose of making wine ; and whether 
the climate is altered, or the foreign wines have super- 
seded the sour home-made wines, no one now attempts to 
cultivate the vine except for the purpose of obtaining 
grapes for the table, and the mode of cultivation is a 
branch of horticulture. 

It may however be Interesting to know how th« vine is 



sun s rays. On the steep slopes of hills toward* th-e 
and sheltered from the north-east, the grape* alto fa 
greatest maturity, and the vintage is most certain, 
great an influence has a favourable exposure, that it •! 
same vineyard the greatest difference exists behnnv 
wine made from one part and that made from ir?*\ 
merely because there is a turn round the hill, an] 
aspect varies a very few degrees. A charge ti vl 
produces a similar effect. The famous Rhine mi c 
Johannisberg, when made from the grapes whic 1 ; jr« 
near the castle, is worth twice as much as that sail t 
few hundred yards farther off. Here both soil aai i-j* 
change. The Clou de Vougeau, which produceitktfwi 
Burgundy, is confined to a few acres ; beyond i rm 
wall the wine is a common Burgundy, good, but rfci 
extraordinary merit. 

The best vineyards in Europe formerly helw.' 
monasteries, and the qualify was then thought tr 
importance than the quantity : of late the d«ii- 
commercc have made the quantity the principal tp: 
and to this the quality is frequently sacrificed. 

When a vine is first established on any spot irfierra 
grew before, the first thing is to prepare the p:«!" 
planting. In steep places, where the soil might be n. -- 
away by rains in winter or spring, terraces are form*:" 
building massive stone walls along the slope, and WuIje 
the soil behind them. The walls serve to reflect ^ 
and form a shelter to the vine below. Thus a «tv> - 
is sometimes covered with terraces from top to bcttr. 
and there the wine is generally good, if the expo*- 
favourable. Limestone, gravel, or coarse aand, ».! • 
small mixture of clay, forms a good soil tor i f 
vegetable substances alone should be used to w 
such as the leaves and tendrils of the vine, the resix. 
the grape when pressed, and, failing these, the fc»6 
trees collected when green, and formed into a cnc:> 
with earth. The ground should be well trench 
will admit of it, or loosened with the mattock aodpM- 
as we should do a mass of gravel, which was to be 
on a road, and which was too hard for the shovel <*n* 
The different parts of the soil should be intimately- 
keeping some fine earth or soil at top to set the pit:** 
When the ground is prepared, holes are dugrnrc«^ 
or five feet wide, at the same distance from cache?. ' > 
as to alternate ; some of the finest of the soil u F" 
each hole, and the vine-plants, which have been re-:' 
a nursery, or else simple cuttings, are carefully if' 
pressing the mould round the roots and levelling tl« 
round them. Rooted plants will bear the second 
year, but cuttings take a much longer time, 
for planting is during the winter, when the vuv 
open. If cuttings are used, they arc taken off the v 
winch they grew at the usual time of pruning *j 
vintage; a piece of the preceding year's woodi'^ 
the cutting, and when it is planted, the end where tw - 
wood is left is bent or twisted to facilitate its striking : f-_ 
or four eyes are buried, so that the end is a foot it"' 
under ground. If the plant U already rooted, care l* 
not to wound or bend trie roots, but to spitad tbe»*»W' 
cover them with mould. During all the time t-'J- , 
vine is growing, the ground must be regularly oj ' ^' 
and kept perfectly clear of all weeds. The usual is> 
ment of tillage in stony and rocky soil* is a t«o-p: - , 
fork fixed in a short handle, at an angle le« than i - 
anglo with the prongs, which are a "foot long, «w 
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>ng, like a double pickaxe (see figure). This is struck 
3 the ground and then drawn towards the workman, while 

handle is lifted, which acts as a lover in rapine the soil, 
a roots are by this means enabled to spread through 

soil in search of moisture and food. The next year it 
isual to prune the young vine down to one or at most 

> eyes or buds ; but some experienced vine-dressers 
omniend deferring this operation to the second year, 

v-hich- although the vine will not be so forward in 
iting, it will be much strengthened, and fully repay the 
Murent loss of time in the end. 

n the third year the vine is trained, that is, the shoots 
tied to upright stakes planted at each root, or they 
laid in an arch and tied from one root to another along 
ground. In southern climates trees are planted at a 
tain distance from each other, and the vine, planted 
their foot, is allowed to run up their branches, from 
ich it is led in festoons from tree to tree, while the 
id and branches of the tree are cut off to prevent too 
ich shade. This is by far the most elegant mode of 
ining the vine ; but in Fiance the stakej and the low 
ining are the only methods suitable to the climate, 
e pruning is generally done in the beginning of winter. 
When vineyards are established in the plains, where 
netimes, as tho=e of Meduc, they produce very good 
ne, the intervals between the plants can be stirred by 

> plough, although forking and digging by hand is more 
mraon ; hoeing is as necessary in a vineyard to destroy 
■tds as it is in a field of turnips or any other crop sown 

rows. Wherever a vineyard is overrun with weeds, 
>u may be sure that there is no good wine, and much 
•\erty in the proprietor. The pnining of a vine in bear- 
the object of which is to produce much fruit without 
wakening the plant, can only be learnt by experience and 
ac t ice ; much of the success of a vineyard depends on 
is operation. In the best vineyards no manure is used, 
;ccpt that which we mentioned before, of leaves and 
ndrils; but some soils require to be remitted, and with- 
it manure would produce little or no wine. In this case 
nre is no alternative, and composts must be formed, 
is done in common cultivation, with animal and vege- 
ible substances mixed and decomposed. Horse-dung 
iould be avoided, if possible ; cow-dung is cooler and 
ore nearly of a vegetable nature; this should be mixed 
ith as much virgin earth from pastures and meadows as 
in he procured, and laid in small heaps in the intervals 
itweenthe rows. It may be left a little while, if it has 
IJ rank smell, and then forked in round the roots ; the 
ore it is decomposed the better. Many a vineyard has 
st its reputation after having been abundantly manured, 
he Johannisberg was much reduced in value, after 
Lving been dunged, while in the possession of General 
dUrnsan, and it has not yet regained all its former 
pulation. 

Alter a certain time, which differs in different situations, 
le vine becomes less productive from the exhaustion of 
ic soil, as is the ease when the same crops arc repeatedly 
own in the same ground : this depends on the depth of the 
ftil. All perennial plants shoot out their roots farther and 
irther every year in search of fresh earth, and it is by 
Ob means that trees flourish for a long time on the same 
pot ; but if the roots are prevented from spreading, or, 
tie plants being too crowded, their roots interfere, a dimi- 
mtioa of vigour is the consequence. So it is with the 
inc. In some situations, where the roots strike in crevices 
•t rocks in which rich earth has accumulated, the vines 
Til! continue in vigour for many years ; but where their 
ffCCTfss is arrested by a solid rock or substratum, they 
Fill in time show signs of exhaustion. In this case the 
trat Jy u the same as for land bearing com. A fallow, or 
est. as it is usually called, is necessary, together with the 
Edition of such manures as shall restore the lost fertility, 
for this purpose a portion of the oldest roots are dug up 
Prtrj year, and the ground trenched or loosened two feet 

or more with the mattock, to expose it to the in- 
Wuce of the atmosphere. A compost is prepared w ith 
**k taken from pastures, or any virgin earth which can 
Oe procured ; this is mixed with some lime and turned 

several times, to rot all the roots and grass which 
g a [ be in it, and to make it a uniform and rich mould. 
mm are now made, exactly as when a new vine is 
planted, and in each of them a basket or barrow iui of 
«nh is thrown ; in this the new plants or cuttings are 



planted to produce new vines in due time : thus the vine* 
yard is gradually renovated. The proportion thus fallowed 
every year depends on the natural duration of the vine in 
that particular situation. In inferior soils one-seventh is 
thus renewed every year, in some a twentieth part is suffi- 
cient, and there are vineyards which have never been 
renewed in the memory of the present generation, but 
these are few in proportion to the rest. 

VIOL, an anbent musical instrument, which is traced 
back as far as the eighth century, and may be considered 
as the parent of all modern instruments of the violin 
family. 

The Viol was a fretted instrument, of three sorts — 
treble, tenor, and base, each furnished with six strings, and 
played on by a bow. The Treble Viol was rather larger 
than our violin, and the music for it was written in the 
treble clef. The Tenor Viol was in length and breadth 
about the size of the modern viola, but thicker in the 
body, and its notation was in the soprano or c clef. The 
Base Viol scarcely differed in dimensions from our violon- 
cello : the music for it was written in the base clef. 

■ Concerts of viols,' says Sir J. Hawkins (iv. 339), 1 were 
the usual entertainments after the practice of singing ma- 
drigals grew into disuse ; and these latter (i.e. viols) were 
so totally excluded by the introduction of the violin, that 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century Dr. Tudway was 
but just able to' give, in a letter to his son, a description of 
a Chest of Viols. He tells us that it 'was a large hutch 
with several apartments and partitions in it, each lined 
with green baize. Every instrument was sized in bigness 
according to the part plaved upon it ; the least size played 
the treble part,' Sec. The humorous Thomas Mace, of 
Cambridge, in his 'Music's Monument' fp. 245), says, 
'Your best provision (and most complete) will be a good 
chest of viols, six in number, viz. two bases, two tenors, 
and two trebles, all truly and proportionably suited. Or 
these the highest in esteem are by Bolles and Ross (one 
bass of Bolles' I have known valued at 100/. \ These were 
old; but wc have now very excellent workmen, who (no 
doubt' can work as well.' 

VIOL DA GAMBA (or properly, Viola di Oamba), i.e. 
the f-eg-viot, so called from being held between the legs, 
was the last survivor of the family of viols, and did not 
entirely fall into disuse till the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. In form and dimensions it resembled the modern 
violoncello, but had six strings. The tone was nasal and 
disagreeable, and the instrument is so thoroughly sup- 
planted by the violoncello, that in all likelihood its restora- 
tion will never be attempted. 

VIOLA, or TENOR- VIOLIN, a larger kind of violin, to 
which the part between the second violin and base is 
assigned. It has four gut strings, the two lowest covered 
with silver wire, which are tuned a, d, o, and c, an octave 
above the violoncello : or 

VTOLA, a genus of plants, the type of the natural 
order Violacca*. This name is derived from the Latin 
word Viola. This genus has the following characters: 
— Sepals unequal, all more or less drawn out downwards 
into ear-likc appendages, erect after flowering; petals 
unequal, convolute in activation, with 3-nerved claws, 
the lower one drawn out downwards into a hollow spur ; 
stamens approximate or coarctate, inserted on the top 
of the teeth of a pentagonal 5-toothed torus ; the fila- 
ments dilated at the base, oblong or triangular, bearing 
the anthers low down, lobes of anthers spreading at the 
base, the two anterior stamens bearing on their back two 
nectariferous, lancet-shaped, rotund or linear appendages, 
whic h are drawn in within the spur ; the ovary sometimes 
superior, sometimes girded round at the base by a concave 
torus, and in this case the ovary appears half inferior ; the 
valves of the capsule are elastie, contracting when ripe and 
ejecting the seeds; seeds horizontal, caruiiculate, more or 
less egg-shaped and shining ; the embryo oblong ; the ra- 
dicle terete : cotyledons flattish, and scarcely longer than the 
radicle. The species of this genus are exceedingly nume- 
rous, above 160 having been described. They are elegant 
1 low herbs, for the most part perennial, rarely annual. TO* 
I leaves are alternate. The peduncles are solitary, axilla ' 
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1 -flowered, famished with two little bracten?. The flowers 
are diooping. 

In subdividing this large pen us, many characters have 
been taken ; that of M. Ciingins, who arranges the species 
according to the form of the stigmas, has been adopted by 
Don in Millers ' Dictionary.' Professor Edward Forbes, in a 
paper in the first volume of the * Transactions of the Bota- 
nical Society,' has pointed out the value of the form of the 
nectariferous appendages, in conjunction with other cha- 
racters, in subdividing this penus. On this subject he 
observes — ' To proup the violets according to the form of 
the nectary, without considering the relation of that form 
to the other characters of the plant, would be to arrange 
them artificially and not naturally ; for then we should 
have such violets as orhrolcuca and prionantha associated 
with the pansies, and other combinations of a similarly un- 
natural character. But associating the form of the nectaries 
with that of the leaf, with the colour and with the geogra- 
phical distribution, we obtain a very natural arrangement of 
the species. The odorous and hairy violets, presenting 
short lancet-shaped nectaries, cordate leaves, often being 
hairy, and frequently nearly orbicular, purple-blue flowers, 
no stem, and a centralization of the species in North Ame- 
rica, form a first group. The same form of appendage, 
but usually more developed as to length, combined with a 
cordate or lanceolate leaf, smooth, or slightly hairy ; a 
stem, purple-blue or cerulean flowers, and an almost equal 
distribution in the Old and New Worlds, indicate a second 
equally natural, which may be represented by V. canitia. 
V. palustris is the type of a third, and V. bijlora of a 
fourth; the former associating a reniform leaf with a 
rotund appendage and a cerulean flower, and the latter a 
similar leaf, with an abbreviated lancet-shaped appendage 
and a yellow flower. The linear nectary, combined with 
a yellow flower and cordate leaves, forms a fifth ; parallel 
with which may be placed (sixth) such as have pinnate 
leaves, blue flowers, and linear nectaries. Lastly, the 
panda ( V. tricolor) form a most natural group (seventh) 
of themselves, presenting us with flowers of all colours, 
linear nectaries, leaves peculiar to themselves, lyrate sti- 
pules, and a centralization in the mountainous countries of 
the western portion of the Old World.' Professor Forbes 
has not published his arrangement of the species, and we 
shall here give a description of a few of the best known 
and most remarkable, independent of any arrangement. 

V. odorata. Common Sweet Violet, has no stem, a 
hooked naked stigma ; erenatcd, smoothish, roundish-cor- 
date leaves ; ovate, obtuse sepals, the two lateral petals 
with a hairy line ; the spur very blunt ; the capsules turgid, 
hairy ; the seeds turbinate, whitish, the stoles creeping, 
long, rooting. This plant is a native throughout the 
whole of Europe, and in Siberia and China. It is com- 
mon in England, but is a rare plant in Scotland and 
Ireland. Wherever this plant crows, its delicious scent 
has made it a great favourite. Wine is said to have been 
flavoured with its flowers by the Romans, and the sherbet 
of the Turks is composed of syrup of violets mingled with 
water. Although a rare plant now in Scotland, it appears 
to have been used in that country at one time as a cos- 
metic. Sir William Hooker observes, 4 I do not know 
where the Highland ladies of former time* obtained their 
violets to make u cosmetic' Yet it was known to them, 
if the following lines given by Light foot are correctly 
translated from the Gaelic : 4 Anoint thy face with goats' 
milk in which xiolets have been infused, and there is not 
a young prince upon earth who will not be charmed with 
thy beMlty.' The violet is held in great estimation by the 
Mohammedans. Their prophet has said of it, ' The excel- 
lence of the extract of \iolets above all other extracts is 
as the excellence of me above all the rest of creation.' It 
is much cultivated on account of its scent in gardens, and 
there are several varieties known and described. Some of 
them have double flowers, which is the case in the variety 
known as the Neapolitan violet. 

/'. hirta, the Hairy Violet, has no stem, the whole plant 
villous or pubescent ; the stigma hooked, acute, naked ; 
the leaves cordate j ovate, obtuse, ciliated sepals ; stipules 
with glandular teeth ; the two lateral petals bearded along 
the middle; the spur somewhat conical; the nectaries 
glabrous, lancet-shaped ; the capsules turgid, hairy ; the 
seeds turgid, blown. It is a native of thickets and groves 
throughout the whole of Europe, and is not uncommon in 
ijiglaud, though tare in Scotland. It is chiefly found in 



chalky or limestone soils. Its flowers arc of a |. 
colour than the last, and are scentless. It varies matti j 
habit, as well as in the shape of lis leaves, accotl.-.; : 
soil and situation. Two or three varieties have u.. 
recorded. After flowering, its flower-stalks thnpit. r 
taking a downward direction, carry the ripening op. 
two or three inches below the surface of the soil. 

V. canina. Dog's Violet, has an herbaceous «Ker A ::; 
channelled stem; cordate acute leaves; serrated orf r- 
jagged stipules; entire awl-shaped bracts and 
glabrous peduncles; elongated capsules, with atiac^.i 
valves and pearl-shaped brown seeds. This plant j-- 
mon in Britain, and is a native of hedges, thicks i. 
heathy grounds throughout almost all Europe, in Jjj 
Persia, the north-west coast of North Amenta, vi t» 
Canary Islands. The flowers are blue and k.i'&> 
Several varieties are recorded. Many of the related ^. .< 
have white or cream-coloured flowers. 

V. palustris, the Marsh Violet, has jointed soltrrt 
a marginate stigma; smooth cordately kidw;*a>. 
leaves; broad ovate-acuminate stipules; nW) 
sepals ; two lateral petals, with a hairy central lias: >:<< 
trigonal capsules ; ovoid dark-greenish seeds, lbs® 
is a native throughout Europe in mossy bogs «•=.• 
meadows. It is more abundant in Scotland thaatsu. 
There is a variety found in North America Ritfi!c%i 
flowers and almost orbicular petals. 

V. clandestina, Clandestine Violet, has joiatrfw? 
roots ; almost orbicular leaves, bhintish, creniio-*-^ 
with glandular serratures ; branched peduncle*. wti'-'O 
two to eight flowers; linear petals scarcely!^ - 
the calyx ; nectaries rotund. This is an Amelia 
and occurs on the high mountains of Petuwl.it- 
shady beech-woods among rotten wood and ridiitfl*. 
mould. It is remarkable for producing its flow. 
the rotting leaves and light mould in whicb it r 
The flowers are small, and of a chocolate-brows >.< «• 
The inhabitants of the districts where it grows cat »>- 
all, and they are in the habit of using it as an app ^ 
in the cure of wounds and ulcers. 

V. lactea, Cream-coloured Violet, has an a<cn "■ 
stem, with ovato-lanceolate glnhrous leaves, it--' \ 
pules, and acuminate bracts. It is a native o; :<o 
heaths in Switzerland, France, and Britain. It • 
considered only a variety of V. palustris. V.hy™ >{ 
native of Europe and North America, and ha* a 
stem with small yellow flowers, the lip being »tiw»- ; ' 
black. , ± 

V. Canadensis, Canadian Violet, is a smooth ju*.'- 
cordate, crenated, acuminate leaves, with dom} <* ^ 
lanceolate, entire, awl-shaped sepals; entire PJ**^; 
short saccate spur; blunt capsules; and roundis' 1 - 71 - 
chcstnut-coloured seeds. It is a North Amenaa'^ * 
from Canada to the Carolina*. The flowers are jwflWj 
blue outside, white inside, elegantly veined, aw >• 
scented 

V. tricolor, Three-coloured Violet, Heart's-ea* .« W 
has a somewhat fusiform root ; diffuse branch*) 
lower leaves ovato-cordate, deeply crenate; run 
pinnatifid stipules, with the middle lobe crenaW- v 
thick, obtuse ; nectaries linear. This plant » ,a> - 
cultivated fields and gardens throughout Eurupr. 5 ; 
and North America. The petals van exc *f r ^ 
colour and size, and this tendency has been taken ^ 
tage of by the floriculturist for producing vaneorf'-^ 
flower, and at the present day there is no flower «* 
more attention than the pansy. In consequence - 
great number of varieties are known in P*™' 1 ^;., 



in their wild state they vary so much, that M f,'V,v 
described upwards ot twenty wild varieties- ' ^ 
ever of these varieties may, with more care 



turn out to deserve the rank of species. " 
tion of this plant see Pansy. Long before th» Pj ^ 
so great a favourite with florists, it ha" "-'Jf in- 
attention, as its popular names indicate. J ^ j „ 
name pansy is derived from the French P en 5 ' n ^ 
considered a token of remembrance. J*V ^^if 



4 There's pansies, that's for thoughts/ But u 
it always conveys a mournful impression. ' j w i',fw 
far from thee,' is the motto which the French i»« '* ^ 
packets of these flowers. Our English *{J fl ^ tfrfl 
has a much more cheerful signification. J[* mM to*- 
obtained for it among Roman Catholic* U>« 
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inity. It was at one time used in medicine, but is 
arcely ever employed now. It seems to possess the pro- 
■rties of the whole family, all of which possess more or 
M activity as medicinal agents. 

V. lutea. Yellow Mountain Violet, or Yellow Pansy, has 
fibrous slender root; simple triangular stems; ovate, 
long, crenate, fringed leaves; lyrate subpalmato-pin- 
tifid leaves. This plant is a native of moist mountain- 
is pastures in Wales, the north of England, and Scotland. 
-< flowers are yellow, marked with blackish branched 
bating lines; the lateral petals are palest, the two 
per ones sometimes purple. When all are purple, 
>oker thinks this is the V. amatna of authors. There 
• several other species of Viola, of which V. tricolor 
ty be considered the type, which have yellow and purple 
were, and which, by cultivation, are susceptible of 
ange : these are mostly called pansies. 
In their geographical distribution the species of violet 
; materially influenced by climate. 4 The species from 
pical countries,' says Professor Forbes, ' are mostly from 
:alities where the influence of elevation has neutralised 
modified the climatical influence. The various sections 
the genus have geographic centres, as may be seen in 
; congregations of the allies of hirta in North America, 
d of those of tricolor in Alpine Europe. North America 
ty be looked upon as the capital of the whole genus, 
ce we And there representatives of all its subdivisions, 
the following table the distribution of seventy-five 
ecies, according to the form of their nectaries, is ex- 
ited: — 



' Euror*. Aaia. Africa. North. South, tialia. Total. 

.aneet -shaped 19 4 1 22 1 1 48 
tottind .. 2 0 0 1 0 1 4 
jnear. . . 12 4 1 6 0 ^0 23 

There are hardly any 6pecies of violet that do not de- 
•ve cultivating on account of the beauty of their flowers, 
t the varieties of odorata, the sweet-scented species, and 
color, are the great favourites. 'The hardy perennial 
ceies are well adapted for ornamenting rockwork or the 
•nt of flower-borders, but the smaller species should be 
awn in small pots in a mixture of loam, peat, and plenty 
sand. The American species do best in vegetable mould 
peat ; those species which are natives of woods are 
;ll adapted for growing under trees, and those natives of 
gs or marshes should be planted in moist situations, 
tey are all readily increased by seeds and parting the 
ants at the root. The annual species may be sown on 
e open border or on rockwork. The greenhouse and 
ive species should be grown in a mixture of loam and 
at, the herbaceous kinds of them should be increased by 
riding at the root or by seeds, and the shrubby kind's 
ould be propagated by cuttings, which will root freely if 
uited under a hand-glass ; those of the stove species, in 
at.' (G. Don.) 

(Transactions of Botanical Society, vol. i. ; Hooker's 
'itish Flora ; Cyclopaedia of Plants ; Don's Miller's 
ictianary ; Bischoif, Lehrbuch.) 

VIOLA'CE/E, or VIOLA'RIEyE, a natural order of 
ants belonging to Lindley's parietose group of poly- 
talous Exogens. It has the following essential cha- 
pters : — Sepals 5, persistent, with an imbricate activation, 
'.tally elongated at the base. Petals 5, hypogynous, 
lual or unequal, usually withering, and with an obliquely 
mvolute activation. Stamens 5, alternate, with the petals 
-casionally opposite them, inserted on a hypogynous disk, 
len unequal; anthers bilocular, bursting' inwards, cither 
parate or cohering, and lying close upon the ovary ; 
laments dilated, elongated beyond the anthers ; two in 
ie irregular flowers, generally furnished with an appen- 
*>?e or gland at their base. Ovary 1-celled, many-seeded, 
f rarely I -seeded, with 3 parietal placentae opposite the 
outer sepals ; style single, usually declinate, with an 
blique hooded stigma. Capsule of 3 valves, bearing the 
■ ■■ ■' i j - in their axis. Seeds often with a tumour at their 
: embryo straight, erect in the axis of fleshy albumen. 
Lindley.) The species are herbs, underehrubs, or shrubs 
v, th alternate rarely opposite leaves, simple, usually invo- 
ke before expansion, and all furnished with stipules. The 
lowers are erect or drooping, axillary, seated on pedun- 
f les, which are 1-flowered, solitary or numerous, sometimes 
branched. 

"Violaceso are related to Polygalace« through a genus 



called Hymenanthera, which Brown refers to the former 
order, but Lindley to the latter. It is also closely related 
to Droseracea;, but differs from that order in the style 
being folitary in their elongated embryo, involute verna- 
tion, and stipulate leaves. From Passifloracea? it is dis- 
tinguished by its capsular not baccate fruit, in its hypo- 
gynous stamens and single stigmas. The order is divided 
into two tribes, Violeaj and Alsodineae. The former 
chiefly inhabit Europe and America ; the latter, with the 
exception of the genua Pentaloba, are natives of South 
America and Africa. 




Viola pednta 

1. Entire plant ; 2, corolla and calyx of flower removed, to «how ttie avtficn 
and nectary; 3, rtimtu; «, h<cUou of captul? ; 5, lection of Med ihvting 

eniurjo. 

All the Violacese possess in a greater or less degree 

emetic properties, which reside principally in their roots : 
the principle on which this property seems to depend has 
been separated by Boullay from some species of Viola, 
and has been called Violina, Its external characters are 
similar to those of emeta, which is obtained from true Ipe- 
cacuanha : hence it is that many of the plants belonging to 
this order are used as substitutes for true Ipecacuanha. The 
Viola odorata is admitted into the Edinburgh and Dublin 
Pharmacopoeias for the purpose of making a syrup of the 
flowers, which is used on account of its scent, and is admi- 
nistered to children as a laxative : it is also used as a test 
of acidity and alkalinity, being rendered green by alkalis 
and red by acids. The genus Pombalia has the sepals 
large, with prickly margins; the lower petal long, some- 
what gibbous at the base : the stamens free, and two of 
the filaments with a nectarial gland. The capsule is like 
Viola. There is but one species of this genus, the P. 
Itubu, White Ipecacuanha. This plant was formerly called 
Ionidium Itubu. Several varieties are recorded, some of 
which have been placed under the genus Viola. In using 
the roots of this plant as an emetic, from one to three 
drachms must be administered, so that it is less active than 
the brown Ipecacuanha of Callicocca and Cephaelis, and 
of other plants used as substitutes. It is a native of 
Brazil, where it goes by the name of Poaya da praia, or 
Poaya branca, and is sold for the true Ipecacuan. Itubon 
is the name of this plant in Guiana. It is used as a remedy- 
in dysentery and gout. ••* 

The genus Ionidium is known by possessing unequal 
sepals, the lower petal large, rather gibbous, or concave at 
the base ; the stamens approximate, the two anterior with 
a nectary. There are about forty species of this genus : the 
/. parvijtorum and /. Poaya, the one a native of Peru, the 
other of Brazil, are both used as substitutes for true Ipeca- 
cuanha. 

VIOLIN (Violino, It., a small viol), a musical inatru- 
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ment known, in some shape, as used with a bow, in nearly 
ail parts of the world, justly boasts of having existed in 
very remote times. Medals of the highest antiquity, M. 
Charles informs us (fours dAcoustiuue\ representing 
Apollo playing on a three-strineed instrument closely 
resembling the violin, still exist. We have never met with 
any of these; though it seems improbable that the antienta 
should not have discovered that the sounds of the lyre 
admitted of uninterrupted prolongation, by means of that 
kind of friction which so simple a machine as the bow pro- 
duces ; and a lyre, or lute, acted on by a bow, instead of a 
plectrum, may be considered as a violin, or, at least, as 
the parent of all instruments of the violin tribe. 

But a very diligent and trust-worthy antiquary, the 
Abbe le Beuf, has produced astrong proof that the violin — 
or perhaps rebec [Reuec]— acted on by a bow, was known 
in France during the eighth century, and thus has left 
little if any doubt of the use of the Instrument from that 
period, however uncertain we may be as to its previous 
existence. The Welsh cruth, or crwth, or crowd, which 
pretends to great antiquity, seems originally to have par- 
taken more of the form and character of the harp than of 
the violin. The cruth of a later period was however cer- 
tainly a violin, with gut strings, and played on by a bow. 
(Sec" Hudibras, I. li. 105.) 

The modem violin has four gut strings, the last, or 
lowest, covered with silver-wire. These are tuned in 5ths, 
e, a, d; o ; or, 



m 



M. Baillot (lately dcccased\ one of the finest performers 
of our time, in his Methode for the violin, adopted by the 
Conservatoire de Musique, says that the compas9 of the 
violin exceeds three octaves. Supposing this to signify three 
octaves and a half, the legitimate extent of the instrument 
will be from o, the fourth space in the base, to the octave 
above the second added line in the treble. But we cannot 
refrain from expressing our wish that violinists would con- 
fine themselves within a more limited compass. The 
highest sounds of the instrument arc disagreeable to most 
ears; are often harsh, and almost always squeaking; and 
though thev display a kind of mechanical skill in the per- 
former, they, in most instances, betray his vanity and want 
of true taste. 

When complete, says M. Otto (instrument-maker to the 
court of Weimar), in his Treatise on the Construction, ($-c. 
of the Violin, this instrument consists of fifty-eight differ- 
ent parts, or pieces : but such small divisions are not in- 
dispensably necessary, for in many instruments of a cheap 
dest iiption the parts arc not so minutely divided. ' The 
wood is generally of three sorts. The back, neck, sides, 
and circles are of sycamore : the belly, bass-bar, sound- 
post, and six blocks, of deal : the finger-board and tail- 

CEe of ebony.' The finest violins now in use were made 
>ne family, living in Ciemona. [Crkmona.J The 
st came from the hands of Hieronymus Amati, at the 
commencement of the seventeenth century. He was fol- 
lowed by Antonius Amati, about the middle of that cen- 
tury ; and succeeded by Nicolas Amati, towards the end 
of the same. To these is to be added Antonius Straduarius, 
of Cremona also, who was contemporary with the two latter 
of the Amatis. And last, Joseph Guamerius, at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century. « All their instruments,' 
M. Otto adds, 4 were constructed after the simplest rules of 
mathematics (?). and the six which came into my posses- 
sion tmspoilt, were made after the following proportions: 
— The belly was thickest where the bridge rests ; then it 
diminished about a third at that part where the/ holes are 
cut ; and. where the belly rests on the sides, it was half as 
thick as in the middle. The same proportion is observed 
in the length. The thickness is equally maintained all 
along that part on which the bass bar is fixed : thence to 
the upper and under end blocks the thickness decreases 
to one-half, so that the checks are three-fourths the thick- 
ness of the breast, and the edges all round only one-half. 
These proportions are best adapted for imparting a full, 
powerful, and sonorous tone. The back is worked out 
much in the same proportion as the belly.' 
Steiner, of Apsam, is also celebrated for" his violins. « They 



differ.' M. Otto tells ns, « from the Creroonese, both in i&r* 
and tone. They are higher modelled, and their proportuw 
of strength are calculated quite differently. A Creaoee* 
has a strong, reedy tone, something like that of a clwwy. 
while a Steiner approaches that of a flute.' The v, 
author also gives the names of many German violin-naif?! 
but as they are not generally known out of their own rr*. 
try, we cannot afford any space to them, but wf« 
readers to the translation of M. Otto's work, by Mr. h. 
deley of Leeds. 

VIOLONCELLO (a diminutive of FteJow, W, t 
contra-basto, or double-base), a musical instrument offer 
gut strings, the two lowest covered with silver-win. rd 
tuned in 5th*, a, d, o, and c ; or, 
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This fine rich instrument is an improvement of lb? m 
da gamba,\.he latter having formed one of the ia!i i 
viols. [Viols.] England may justly claim the owl i 
having given birth to the best performers on the n.v> 
cello that Europe has produced; and still pow»» 
(Lindley), who, during a period of forty yean. an;, 
maintained his country's supremacy in this departs-ii" 
art. 

VIOTTI, GIOVANNI-BATTISTA, the first to nfi'i 
his time, according to general opinion, and the irr.» 
ledged founder of a school of which Rode, Ma-„L» 
I^abarre, Pixis, Alday, &c. were disciples, was the a ; 
the chief gardener to the Prince di Carignano.andS.~i 
1755, at Fontanento. a village in Piedmont. His ii* 
intended him for a line of life very different trott - 
which his own inclination marked out ; but, u wa 
happens in such cases, parental wishes were cmabftd ;» 
a natural propensity too strong to be resisted, m * 
youthful enthusiast was placed under the instroctw << 
Pugnani, to whom all aspiring violinists looked op. 
whose skill may be justly inferred from the celebrity «t 
his pupil attained. At the early age of twenty b t* 
chosen to fill the situation of first violin in the roralrsce 
of Turin, an appointment of great professional rat * 
which he remained three years ; he then commenced ul-u- 
ropean travels, and made a lengthened visit to Berlin " 
afterwards proceeded to Paris, where, by the (rranieuNK 
elegance of his performance, and the originality and 
of his compositions, he speedily acquired a most b* L , 
reputation, which never lost any of its lustre, ana u -•- 
ranks there as the father of that noble style which 
thirst for novelty has, for the present, cast into to*-'* - 
ground; though, like all that is intrinsically ^ 
revive when pure taste shall resume its sway; o: -f\ J \ 
we ought to have said, when what is forgotten «u«r 
new. " 

In the early part of the French revolution, wow J" 
deemed right that every class should be represent*-- ' ^ 
legislative body, Viotti was elected into the 
Assembly, for good sense, shrewdness, and finno*'^ 
remarkable features in his character : but when w* 
of terror commenced, he, disgusted and * , * nD ^^ 
the English shores, and made a most saetesdn!*'^ 
one of Salomon's concerts. He afterwards l 00 ^**" ^ 
in the general management of the King'* T^rJL'i 
from this he soon retired ; his genius fitted to* 
the particular duty of leader of the band, in whirt'*; 
he superseded Mr. William Cramer, who had. 
years, filled it in an entirely satisfactory manner. ^ 
however did not long enjoy this »PP 0 ' n,m * n . < "Jv^f- 
envious, unknown enemy, by false represent «w« ^ ^ 
vernment, caused his being ordered, in 17* u^^.; 
country at a few hours' notice, and he retired to n** 
where he published his celebrated ' Six Duos C**^ f> 

Kur deux Violons.' In 1801 he was allowed w ff-^ 
ndon, and, finally abandoning his profession, e» 
the whole of his small fortune in a partnership in ^ j 
trade, by wliich hasty unguarded step he lorf a* • , ( 

XVIII. then nffprMl him t1i» rtiwction of the •«»" -„ 



Royale de Musique, and he repaired to _P*n ' 
found himself as little qualified to direct the .V, n ,U 
as he had been to manage the Italian theatre i ^ 
he therefore once more and finally settled in w » ^ 
meeting with an hospitable reception and an »« 
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home in the house of a friend, where he mixed in the beat 
iocicty, including many persons of rank, literature, and 
science, that the metropolis afforded. In such intercourse 
ie did not refuse to contribute occasionally his talents to 
he general stock of enjoyment, and even consented to 
*couie an active member and director of the Philharmo- 
iic Society, when in its palmy state, and while it conti- 
lued in its independent and disinterested form, appearing 
i a dilettante in its orchestra, occasionally as a principal*, 
.ut more frequently as a repieno, and uniting with Salo- 
mon, F, Cramer, Yaniewicz, Spagnoletti, Vaccari, &c. to 
iroduce such a musical phalanx as never before was wit- 
essed, and probably will never again be assembled under 
ne roof. His losses and disappointments however gra- 
ually affected his health, and he sank under them at 
Irighton on the 3rd of March, 1824. 
Viotti was an accomplished, elegant man, and his talents, 
k lively conversation, and his polished manners rendered 
im a desirable acquisition in the best circles, to which he 
hiefly confined himself. His compositions are, for the 
resent, laid aside, but, as we have above hinted, they 
iay come forth again when they shall have novelty, in 
ddition to their intrinsic merit, to recommend them. 

VIPER. [VlPXRlDAt.] 

VIPE'RHMi. Among the great natural groups of 
krtkurata, certain forms, with their concomitant habits, 
mst have attracted the attention of man at a very early 
The broad line of distinction between the carni- 



jrous and herbivorous mammals, and between biids of 
rey and the fruit-eating, seed-eating, and insectivorous 
ibes, must soon have been manifest ; while self-preserva- 
on would no less teach him to distinguish quickly be- 
itecn the poisonous and harmless serpents. 
The place of both these last in the system, as laid down 
y the highest zoological authorities, together with a ge- 
eral view of their organization, will be found in the 
•tieles Reptiles and Serpents. Under the present title 
e propose to treat of terrestrial poisonous serpents gene- 
.11 v. 

The machinery which enables the venom-snakes to inflict 
teir, often, fatal bite, as explained by Professor Owen, is 
tted at large in the last of the articles above referred to 
>'ol. xxi., p. 276, et seq.}. Here therefore we shall only 
ve cuts explanatory of that machinery. 






Tuoth and poimto-glaiul of Trigoaoccphalu* 

r |7 > poiion gland ; b, duct; c. fine: the letter indicate* the position of the 

• l , ::-nt which tho yo:»un pules iuto the wound. 

European Vknom-Snakks. 

Example, Pelius Perns, Merr. ; fipera, Ray ; 11} era 
"gQlit, Latr. ; Vipera communis, Leaeh ; The Common 

bwription. — ' The head,' says Mr. Bell, in his very ac- 
»iate British Reptiles, 'is somewhat depressed, almost 

a '' *hghtly widening behind the eyes. Gape as long as 
' ,e head, extending behind. No teeth in the upper maxil- 
»n bones excepting the poison-fangs; a row of small 
•wl in the palatine bone on eaeli side. Neck rather 
f «wMer than the back of the head, from which the body 
^creases to nearly the middle of the entire length ; the 
e «t of the body to the vent scarcely dimitiishhig ; the tail 



becoming almost abruptly smaller, and tapering to 
its extremity, which is pointed : the tail varies in 
proportion to the body, but is generally not more than 
one-eighth of the total length, and in some even less. 
The head is covered with small squamous plates, which in 
some specimens are regularly formed and symmetrically 
placed ; but in others they are very irregular. There are 
three which are larger than the others — namely, the ver- 
tical, and the pair of occipital plates. The scales of the 
back and sides are semi-oval or somewhat lanceolate, im- 
bricated, and distinctly carinated. They are disposed in 
eighteen series. The plates of the abdomen have nothing 
particular in their form ; they vary in number, but usually 
consist of about one hundred and forty to about one hun- 
dred and fifty, and those of the tail are about thirty-five 
pairs.' 





Head of the Viper. (Bell.) 

'The general ground-colour,' says Mr. Bell in continua- 
tion, * varies considerably. In some it is nearly olive, in 
others a rich deep brown, and in others a dirty brownish 
yellow ; and when in high health, and shortly after hav- 
ing cast the skin, the surface is slightly iridescent in par- 
ticular lights. A mark between the eyes, a spot on each 
side the hinder part of the head, and a zig-zag line run- 
ning the whole length of the body and tail, formed by a 
series of confluent rhombs, as well a* a row of small trian- 
gular spots on each side, all of a much darker hue lhan the 
ground-colour of the body, and frequently almost black. 
I have a specimen in my collection which I received alive 
from Hornsey Wood, the ground of which was almost per- 
fectly white and all the markings jet black. The under 
parts arc plumbeous in some, with lighter or darker spots, 
in others wholly black.' 

Mr. Bell well remarks that the tendency of this specie* 
to vary in its colours has occasioned an erroneous multi- 
plication of species by various authors, and he cnumeratea 
the following varieties: — 

1. The Red Viper (Vipera communis, var. (. Jcnyns). 

2. The Black Viper (var. Z. Jenyiwl. 

3. (?) The Cserulean orBlue-bellicd Viper (var. y. Jenyns; 
Coluber ctvruleus, Sheppard) : Mr. Bell thinks this hardly 
deserving of being considered a distinct variety, the plum- 
beous colour of the belly, by which it is characterized, 
being rather a difference of degree than of hue. 

4. The Variegated Viper— that described by Mr. Bell 
from Hornsey Wood. 

Dr. Leaeh, in his Zoological Miscellany, figures, but not 
well, the black variety, and says that the following species 
are to be referred to this: — bcrus, chersca, aspis, prestrr, 
l.wnm : cceruleus, Sheppard : rufescens aut rufus, Mus. 
Brit. 




This is, not improbably, the *F.,xic (EchU) of Aristotle and 
the Greeks, and the Fipera of Virgil {Gcorg., iii. 417;, Pliny 
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(Sit. Hint . i iii. 39 ; x 42 : xi. 37 . and the antier.t Italian*. 
It i. the Morruvj of the modem Italian*; H/Wre of the 
Frwich: J/utrz-orm of the Swede*; and /<<iaW anuently 
written nMre, and later uddre, with the low of the initial 
». from the Anglo-Saxon nrnirr , of the country-people 
n many part* of Kngland and Scotland. 

Mr. rUl remark! that the Prince of Canino and Musig- 
oan'i figures, in ht» Fauna Itnltca, a» the true r he rut a. a 
vriall viper, considerably similar to our Red Viper, except- 
ing in it* colour, which is a light grey with darker raark- 
iii^'*. Mr. Bell notices in that figure the greater breadth 
of the head which is observable in our animal, together 
with a *hll more obtuse ro*trum,;and says that the Prince s 
figure is evidently taken from a young animal, which may 
po«ubly belong to a different species. Mr. Bell then 
adverts to the terms marwtto pal tut re applied by the 
Prince to Vipera berut, and maratso alpino to his I tpera 
chertea, observing that this distinction is certainly not 
sustained by our two varieties. 'After all,' says Mr. Bell 
in conclusion, 'the question whether it be the Coluber 
rhertea of Linnajus, and whether, if not so, this last-men- 
tioned species be distinct from the Common Viper, is one 
of considerable doubt and obscurity.' Doubtful it may be ; 
but still the diligence, acuteness, and experience of the 
Prince have long established a just confidence in his 
accuracy, and he ha* been very successful in working 
out the true specific forms indicated by Linnaeus and 
others. 

(Jengraphical Distribution of the Common Viper. — 
Europe generally, from the North of Russia to the South 
of Italy and Spain. England and Scotland, but not Ire- 
land. 

Ihibili, Ac.—' That the young Vipers,' sap Brown, in 
hi* Enuuirte$ into Vulgar and Common Errors, 4 force their 
way through the bowels of their dam, or that the female 
viper in the act of generation bites off the head of the 
male, in revenge whereof the young ones eat through the 
womb and belly of the female, is a very antient tradition. 
In this sense entertained in the Hieroglvphicks of the 
Egyptians, affirmed by Herodotus, Nicander, Pliny, Plu- 
tarch, v4£lian, Jerome, Basil, Isidore ; and Becms counte- 
nanced by Aristotle and his scholar Theophrastus : from 
hence is commonly assigned the reason why the Romans 
punished parricides by drowning them in a sack with a 
viper ; and so perhaps upon the same opinion the men of 
Melitn, when they saw a viper upon the hand of Paul, said 
presently without conceit of any other sin, No doubt this 
man is a murtherer ; who, though he have escaped the 
sea, yet vengeance Buffereth him not to live. That is, he 
is now paid in his own way, the parricidous animal and 
punishment of murthorers is upon him. And though the 
tradition were current among the Greeks, to confirm the 
same the Latine name is introduced, Vipera, quasi vi 
pariat ; that passage also in the Gospel, O ye generation 
of Viftert, hath found expositions which countenance this 
conceit. Notwithstanding which authorities, transcribed 
relations, and conjectures, upon enquiry we find the aame 
repugnant unto experience and reason. 

The production of the young alive, so different from the 
birth of the generality or serpents, gave rise no doubt to 
one part of this tradition. 

Gilbert White thus writes to Pennant from Sclbome, on 
the IHth June, 1768 :—' Providence has been so indulgent 
to us as to allow of but one venomous reptile of the serpent 
kind in these kingdoms, and that is the viper. As you 

1 impose the good of mankind to be an object of your ptib- 
ications, you will not omit to mention common salad-oil 
as a sovereign remedy against the bite of the viper. A 
rhbouring yeoman (to whom I am indebted for some 
hints! killed and opened a female viper about the 
i of May. He found her filled with a chain of eleven 
eggs, about the site of those of a blackbird; but none of 
them were advanced so far towards a stHte of maturity as 
to contain any rudiments of young. Though they are ovi- 
parous yet they are viviparous also, hatching their young 
within 'their bellies, and then bringing them forth. 
Whereas snakes lay chains of eggs every summer in my 
melon-beds, in spite of all that my people can do to pre- 
vent them, which eggs do not hatch till the spring follow- 
ing, us I have often experienced. Several intelligent 
folks assure me that they have seen the viper open her 
mouth and admit her hefplevs young down her throat on 
tudleu surprises, just aa the female opossum does her 



br >od into the pouch urder 
srencie*. and vet the London 
Mr. Barrington that no such trirrg nr 

On the 29th ApnL 1776. he wrrte* trca ti* *c ~ 
to the Honourable Dawes Barrjjrum— • Os Air* 
4th. 1775. we surprised a tore viper, wfejet ttrzr: .-. 
heavy and bloated, as it lay in the rra basLy - , 
sun." When we came to cut it <3p» w* fcxred th* 
abdomen was crowded with young. ftAeen n antic 
shortest of which measured full seven zxim. tx ■ 
about the size of full-erow-n e*rth-«onai. Tb* un - 
issued into the world with the true viper-*pint ibor. 
showing great alertness a* *o^n as duetrired b-z ■> 
belly of the dam: they twisted and wnerld 
set themselves up, and gaped very wide when 
with a stick, showing manifest tokens of mecut ts. tv 
ance, though as yet they had no manner of bap tat < 
could find, even with the help of our glasses. 

White then proceeds with hi* usual happy 
turning his observations to account : — ' To a thatvu. 
nothing is more wonderful than that early afar^s 
impresses young animals with the notion of \u eat 
of their natural weapons, and of using them peaoi 
their own defence, even before those weapon tax* 
are formed. Thus a young cock will spur at hsoop 
before his spurs are grown ; and a calf or huni't. K 
with their heads before their horns are sprouiti a* 
same manner did these young adders attempt to to jc 
their fangs were in being. The dam howler v- 
nished with very formidable ones, which we lift« 8 ■ 
they fold down when not used and cut themctf 
point of our scissors. There was little room to 
that this brood had ever been in the opea sir tof » 
that they were taken in for refuge at the mati* 
dam when she perceived that danger was app»Jfi 
because then probably we should have found tbeo **> 
where in the neck, and not in the abdomen.' 

Whether the young take refuge down the thro*: l * 
mother is a question not easily answered. Th«s »» 
physiological reason against it. The young nucir 
such a situation for some time : it is 

weUknoirntiirrt 

will live and cry in the stomach of a serpent B-'* 
evidence of the viper-catchers is strong a?*in*t ur ^ 
and we have never met with any one who could Jt*u » 
he had actually seen the young enter or iasoe frre* 
retreat, although we have conversed with several »by-» 
been assured by gamekeepers and gardener* ttel ■ 
had been witnessed by them. It is not improW 1 
when female vipers in the last stage of pregnancy ha" * 
surprised, and on being opened have disclosed Jmtf:** 
the spectators, not aware of the extreme thinno^" 
membrane which encloses them, and which » if?** 
pressure will suffice to rupture, have leapt to the 
sion that the young had entered the mouth for p*«, 
such a suspicion seems for a moment to hue • 
White's mind in the case last mentioned by him. 

When a viper is about to strike, it is generally 
less coiled, and elevates the head and neck, ft-^ 
drawn backwards, the former in a horizontal pcwti'/ ~ 
head is then suddenly darted at the object of attic* 
the erected tooth plunged into it and withdraw * ^ 
motion almost too quick for the eye to folio*- 
very much irritated the serpent will not ia*^, 
repeat the bite, as if conscious that time is requm tf ^ 
renewal of the poisonous secretion, so as to nu * e > _.> 
cicntly virulent. Neither will the snake waste 
on an invulnerable object a second time. A 
surprised and transfixed by a pitchfork. The . 
serpent instantly stmck at the handle, but * 
effort, although long retained in its painful postfe- , 
Wc are not aware of any well-authenbcatw 
erson bitten by a viper terminating fatally; D ''J* 
jy no means insure a person so wounded . 
summer or autumn, especially if the wound be ' fl ' r y 
a naked part, and if he be of a bad habit of bj^ ^ 
remedy used by the viper-catchers was that n» 
White : they rubbed olive-oil on the part s 
chafing-dish of coals, and took it also internally- )tt y ,, 
them would suffer themselves to be °' ,ten . • 
* sweltered venom,' confident in theirreme^)- ; L >. 
will be found in the work of Dr. Mead. *W „ 
innocence of the poison when »wallow fd - ° ^ u 
himself without Uie alighteat iU efiect, an a*F 
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ishly followed, for any recent injury to the gums, or 
ikin of the mouth or throat generally, would render 
i an experiment extremely hazardous from the vascu- 
y of the part. We do not attribute much virtue to the 
rial taking of the oil. Externally it is a specific, and 
Id be aided by doses of ammonia administered inter- 
r. 

igs are very liable to be bitten by vipers, at which 
ters will stand as if they were game, ana so they will 
lakes. We once saw a bad case, where a favourite 
received a bite in one of his hind-legs from a virulent 
riper, in very hot weather, and had a hard struggle for 
ife. The injury yielded to the external application of 
-oil and doses of castor-oil administered as purgatives. 
) a general rule it may be considered improbable that 
•iper uses his offensive weapons in disabling his prey, 
h consists of frogs, lizards, mice, and (according to 
dead) even moles. Nevertheless in some refractory 
t it is very likely that the animal resorts to their use 
•rest the struggles of the victim, especially as the 
m is so speedily fatal to small animals. Vipers will 
a long fast, and have been boxed up for six months 
out abatement of their vivacity. Pennant states that 
feed only a small part of the year, but never during 
confinement; for if mice, their favourite diet, should 
at time be thrown into their box, though they will 
yet they never will eat them. 

en the last generation witnessed the great demand 
hese poisonous serpents in consequence of the virtues 
osed to reside in their flesh. The lingering belief in 
wonderfully invigorating qualities of ' viper broth ' is 
yet quite extinct in some places. Pliny, Galen, and 
rs praise the efficacy of viper flesh in the cure of 
rs, elephantiasis, and other disorders arising from a 
ipt state of the system. By the antients the animal 
generally served to the patient boiled like fish, as 
Z more efficacious than when taken in the form of a 
ler or other dried state. Sir Kenelm Digby's beau- 
wife was fed on capons fattened with the flesh of 
rs. 

England these reptiles were caught with a cleft or 
:d stick, which the viper-catcher drove down imnic- 
•ly behind the head, then seized the serpent by the tail, 
instantly put it into a bag. In this way the shops oi 
apothecaries were supplied ; and we remember hear- 
of the alarm produced in the house of one of these 
issionals of the last age by the escape of a whole col- 
on from the ill-closed box in which they arrived. A 
t black one was discovered coiled up between the 
ts of one of the beds just as its occupant was about 
jp into it. 

>en copses, dry heaths, newly-cleared woodlands, and 
y wastes are the usual haunts of the viper, which, in 
er, is frequently found in its hybernaculum, intertwined 
i several of its own species, and in an almost torpid 
?. These conglomerations may have riven rise to the 
le in which the celebrated ' ovum anguinum ' was pro- 
ed. Pliny indeed {Nat. Hist., xxix., c. 3: attributes 
■reduction to snakes convoluted together in the summer, 
notices the statements of the Druids with regard to 
mystic creation. Mason has not omitted to take ad- 
tage of this tradition in his 1 Caractacus,' where the 
iid sings — 

• Prom the grot of charmi and rpelli, 
Where our matron »ister dwells, 
llnnnus, hn§ tliy holy hand 
SaMy bronsht thr Druid wand. 
And the potent Adder-stone 
Gender' d 'lore the autumual moon? 
When Id undulating twine. 
The fiaming inakr« prolific join ; 
When thky hlis and when they b*ar 
Their woiidmus egg aloof In air; 

Thenre liefire tr» earth It fall. • 
The Druid in Ml hallow'd pall 
Receives Uie priio. 
Ami in.tant diet, 

FollowM by the envenom-d brood, 
Till he croat the crystal »oodV 

Pftinant, who quotes these line9, as well as the passage 
<8 Pliny, says, * Our modern druidesses give much the 
mc account of the ovum anguinum, Glain Neidr, as 
e Welsh call it, or the Adder-gem, as the Roman philo- 
pner does, but seem not to have so exalted an opinion 
jtl powers, using it only to assist children in cutting 
*tr teeth, or to cure the chin-cough, or to drive awav an 
;ue. We have some of these beads in our cabinet : they 
P. C, No. 1GG0. 



are made of glass, and of a very rich blue colour : some 
are plain, others streaked : we say nothing of the figure, 
as the annexed plate will convey a stronger idea of it than 

ItiMsirlil * 





(Pennant.) 



Asiatic Venom-Snakes. 
Example, AWu tripudians. [Naia.] 

African Venom-Snakes. 

Examples, J'ipera {Cerastes) caudal is, Smith (Vipera 
ocellata. Smith). 

Dr. Smith describes this poisonous snake as being, above, 
yellowish-red, spotted and variegated with other colours ; 
and as of a pale rose-red, with a pearly lustre beneath. 
Along the back the spots are disposed in three irregular 
iows: those of the centre are oblong; those of the other 
two more or less circular. All arc orange-brown, and some 
of them are partially, others completely edged with straw- 
yellow; those of the middle row being in the first con- 
dition, and only margined anteriorly and posteriorly; and 
those of the others moslly in the state last described, the 
majority of them having moreover a lilac-coloured point 
toward their centre. Sides of the body faintly freckled 
with small nebula:, or irregular spots of the same colour as 
those of the back ; but paler, without variegations, and 
rarely having the same position in any two specimens. 
Upper and lateral parts of the head similarly variegated, 
but disposed in angular or arrow-shaped markings on the 
top of the head, and in vertical bars on the sides. Those 
on the top of the bead are generally two in number, one 
between the eyes and the other on the occiput, and both 
are commonly margined anteriorly with cream-yellow. 
The vertical bars are usually four on each side ; three of 
them cut the upper lip, and the fourth generally termi- 
nates immediately behind the angle of the mouth. 'Besides 
the arrow-shaped marks on the top of the head, there are 
usually two or even more circular spots intermediate 
between the specified markings: these also are frequently 
edged with cream -yellow. Eyes i eddish-orange. 

Dr. Smith further states that the ground-colour of the 
upper parts of some individuals is much darker than that 
above stated, and differs but little from the tint of the 
spots, which, in such cases, arc seen indistinctly. In others 
again the colour entirely differs, being steel or ashy grey, 
with much darker spots tinted with the same hue". The 
markings on the head, too, differ greatly. 




Head, and Tail (under ride) of Viper* (Cernte.) eaudalii. (Smith.) 

The head is distinct ; the body thick in proportion to 
its length ; the tail short, tapered, and pointed. Angles 
of the jaws very divergent, giving greater width to the 
hinder part of the head, the anterior portion of which w 
narrower. Nose rounded ; nostrils near its apex, eechjf 
the centre of a thick projecting scale. Eyebrows , arcfl** 
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each armed near its middle with a slender, pointed, slightly 
recurved spine, about a line or a line and a quarter in 
length. Scales ot' anterior part of the head, particularly 
round the eyes, very small : those between and imme- 
diately behind the nostrils imperfectly carinated : on the 
hinder part of the head they are oval, as on the body, and 
distinctly carinated. On the back and sides they are 
arranged in longitudinal rows ; and from the points of each 
row overlapping the base of those immediately behind 
them, the carinations form continuous ridges, about twenty- 
seven in number generally. Dr. Smith then enters into 
further minute details, for which we must refer the reader 
to the accurate and interesting work itself. The length of 
an adult is about fourteen inches. 
Locality.— South Africa. 

Habit*, $c. — ' Dry sandy districts,' says the same author, 
•constitute the favourite habitats of this viper, which ma- 
nifests all that indolence of character so remarkable among 
the various species of the genus, and on account of which 
they are more dreaded by the native of South Africa 
than even snakes possessed of more virulent poison, but 
disposed to action on the approach of danger. According 
to good testimony this species will continue for days to- 
gether in one position ; and as it never seeks to avoid 
danger, however imminent, its presence is rarely discovered 
unless when trampled upon, and the offending parts 
wounded by its fangs. Though generally inactive, it is by 
no means so when injured : its movements are then per- 
formed with activity ; and when once it seizes the obnoxious 
object, it retains its hold with great determination, and 
some considerable exertion is often required to detach it. 
The same may be said of most of the vipers, in which 
respect they differ materially from Naia. The various 
species of the latter, immediately after they inflict a wound, 
detach themselves, and fly to a place of concealment; 
while the vipers, even when detached by force, continue 
upon the spot where they fall, or remove but slowly from 
it.' {Zoology of South Africa.') 




Vipers (CVnaln) enudalU. (Smith. - ) 

Echidrta inornata (Smith). 

Dfsrription. — Hack and sides dark yellowish-brown ; 
belly brownish-yellow, sparingly sprinkled with brownish 
dots ; tail above, indistinctly marked with dull brown spots 
or bars. Head oblong, heart-shaped. Length thirteen 
inches and a quarter. (Smith.) 

Locality. — I The specimen from which Dr. Smith wrote 
his description, which is minutely detailed in the work 
above quoted, was killed in the Snecubergen, or Snow- 
mountmns, immediately behind the village of Graaff 
Reynet. 

il i bits, A> — Dr. Smith states that little is known of the 
habits of this snake, save that, like the other species of the 
genus, it is indolent, and heedless of the approach of man. 
He records six species of the genus Vipeta as inhabitants 
of South Africa, viz., Vipera arictans, Merr. ; V. atropos, 
Ijitr. ; V. cornnta, Daud. ; V. inornata. Smith ; V. ocel- 
lata (caadali»\ Smith ; V. atropoides. Smith : or, if the 
subdivisions of Merrem and VVagler be adopted. Echidna 
art'tans; B. utrapo* • E. inornata ; E. atropo'ides ; Ce- 
rastes cornutwt ; and C. ocellatus [caudalit). 




Echidna lsonuta. (SaUkj 



Dr. Smith here again notices the fact that lkr npa 
and one or two species of Elapt are the onhr sals' 
South Africa which permit themselves Renenlij 1> 
closely approached without evincing any apparent mr 
The others manifest a disposition to act on theofiasr 
to fly: even an unusual noise, without iba^k".: 
visible, is sufficient, he remarks, to insure the swl i 
the innocuous ones. 

The different species of Naia and the Ekft Urat 
Merr., are, he ol»erves, always ready for the if*" b- 
when their haunts are invaded, they often adnwe tp 
the intruder with the head and anterior part of ifcrW" 
almost perpendicular, the neck expanded, and as «7*' 
sion sufficiently indicative of the malignant purport* 
have in view. 'To witness such a proceeding.' » 
Smith in continuation, 'once fell to my own lot. »ie 
in the vicinity of Graham's Town, I happened to eitfn 
attention of a Naia Heemachatet, which iaic 
raised its head, and warned me of my danpr ' 
strength of its expiration ; it then commence in a**-" 
and, had I not retired, I should in all probtWfy'-" 
suffered, provided I had not been fortunate enoufhl^'•• 
able it, which possibly would not have hsppeaedH* 
ing that the species, In common with otheraof 
genus, is extremely active. Even thousrh I retirrd. 1 ^ 
not satisfied the danger was post, as the flight i< 
snake's enemy does not always put a stop to rt* aJ^ ♦ 
when once commenced. An officer of tn*C«pf"» 
upon whose accuracy the most implicit reliant* ««' 
placed, informed me that he once was chased twj ' 
Ilia waggon by an individual of the same specie*. < r N 
pursuit might have been prolonged, had not * 1' 
disabled the enraged reptile by a blow from > II 
stick.' 




Nai* H«Je (yonnjWi»i*- 

Dr. Smith figures three varieties of 
Zoology above alluded to; and the youn? KJ, ta 
serpent, with the synonym* Echidna /«* • 
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■igra. Smith, Geel copell. Bruin copeU, and Spuugh- 
fang of the Cape colonists. 

He describes the majority of the South African speei- 
aens a* either entirely yellow or purplish-brown, though 

considerable number occur alao ui which both theae co- 
jurs exist more or less distinctly in the same individual, 
lie depth of the general colour, he says, varies considera- 
bly in different specimens, particularly in the yellow 
ncs, in which every shade between straw yellow and 
lear purplish brown may be observed. The general co- 
jur of the young is pale straw yellow, with two brownish- 
ed collars on the throat, the extremities of each of which 
re visible upon the neck above ; and those of the Inst 
ollarare generally connected by a narrow angular bar, of 
tie same colour as the collar itself. The eyes are light 
hestnut-brown. 

Dr. Smith remarks that if this reptile be specifically 
ifferent from the Naia Haje of Northern Africa, he had 
ot, after closely compaiing them, been able to discover 
he differences which, in his opinion, could justify him in 
egarding them as distinct. He had not been able to per- 
ovc greater discrepancies between some of the Cape in- 
ividuals and those collected in Egypt, than he had found 
etween some of what may be regarded the more typical 
samples of Southern Africa and others of the same coun- 
ty, which may be viewed as presenting aberrant or less 
ommon characters. The young of the Cape reptile ex- 
ctly corresponds, he observes, with the young of Auia 
/o/r, as figured by M. Geoffroy. (Egypte, Atlas, pi. 7, 
lg.3.) 




V S^iiaKli-»l*uj. Oolaar nnif uciu IMd MarkUh l.rown. the lirM tince 
u »d(iI un tli<* nnilrr puts, fortntni; almo»t a i nrnlnh alate-colour, » Inch 
i» »rrj dark ami ahining toward, Llio heaal. (Saila.) 

The, variety moat rarely met with, according to Dr. 
)mith, is the SpungAslang (spitting-snake) of the colo- 
lists, so (mined from its supposed power of ejecting its 
poison to a distance. All the cobra-de-capellas of South - 
sm Africa, he remark?, distil poison from the points of 
•heir fangs when they are much irritated, and arc able to 
iject a portion of it beyond the mouth by a forcible expi- 
ration ; but that any power greater than that is possessed 
!) y the Spuugksiung, Dr. Smith is not disposed to be- 
isve : the contrary nevertheless is, he allows, strongly 
maintained both by the European and native inhabitants. 
'Both of these,' continues Dr. Smith, 'affirm that the 
wake in question is able to cast its poison to a distance of 
wveral feet, especially if the wind be blowing so as to 
favour its object ; and that it often projects it into the 
eyes of unwelcome intruders, and thereby occasions a de- 
free of inflammation which not uncommonly terminates in 
ross of sight. In the Cape colony the varieties of the 
cobra-de-capella arc all regarded as highly dangerous ; 
*nd many severe if not fatal consequences are the results 
of their bite. They are all savage and bold, and when as- 
■siled they generally resist rather than fly. and they not un- 
frequently even act upon the offensive. They climb trees 
*nh great facility, and often take to the water out of 
choice. In the liquid element their progress is rather 
^ow. and during their residence in it the head and a por- 
Uon of the neck is always kept raised above the surface. 



Whenever they are excited or irritated, they, like the com- 
mon species of India, inflate the loose skin of the neck, 
and extend it laterally, so as to exhibit an appearance as 
if the neck was edged on each side w ith a thin semicir- 
cular appendage. They feed upon small quadrupeds, 
birds, and eggs, and in search of the latter they ascend 
trees to rob nests.' The general length of the South 
African Naia is between five and six feet. 

American Vknom-Snakks. 
Crotalus, Linn. 

Generic Character. — Scales on the head similar to those 
on the back ; tail ending in a rattle ; head suhtriaugular. 

Example, Crotulua horridut, the Rattle-snake. 

JJeifcription. — Colour of the head brown; eye red; 
upper part of the body yellowi»h-brown, transversely 
marked with irregular, broad, black hats. Rattle brown, 
composed of several horny, membranous cells, of an undu- 
lated pyramidal figure, articulated one within the other, 
so that the point of the first cell reaches as far as the basis 
or protuberant ring of the third, and so on ; which articu- 
lation, being very loose, gives liberty to the parts of the 
cells that are inclosed within the outward rings, to atrike 
against the sides of them, and so to cause the rattling 
noise which is heard when the snake shakes its tail. 
;Catesby.) 



a 




c, RatUo of twenty four joint! ; 4, i*ctlon of ratite. (Ortetby.) 

Locality. — Virginia, the Carolines, and other pails of 
America. 

Habits, Food, $c. — Lawson, in his Hittory (1714\ says 
' The Kattle-snakes are found in all the main of America 
that I ever had any account of; being so called from the 
rattle at the end of their tails, which is a connection of 
jointed coverings of an excrementitious matter, betwixt the 
substance of a nail and a horn, though each tegmen is very 
thin. Nature seems to have designed these on purpose to 
give warning of such an approaching danger as the venom- 
ous bite of these snakes is. Some of them grow to a very 
great bigness, as six feet in length, their middle being the 
thickness of the small of a lusty man's leg. We have an 
account of much larger serpents of this kind ; but I never 
met them yet, although I have seen and killed abundance 
in my time. They are of an orange tawny, and blackish 
colour on the back ; differing (as all 6nakes do) in colour 
on the belly, being of an ash-colour inclining to lead. 
The male is easily distinguished from the female by a 
black velvet spot on his head ; and, besides, his head is 
smaller shaped and long. Their bite is venomous, if not 
speedily remedied ; especially if the wound be in a vein, 
nerve, tendon, or sinew ; when it is very difficult to cure. 
Hie Indians are the best physicians for the bite of these 
and all other venomous creatures of this country. There 
are four sorts of snake-roots already discovered, which 
knowledge came from the Indians, who have performed 
several great cures. The rattle-snakes are accounted the 
peaccablest in the world ; for they never attack any one, or 
injure them, unless they are trod upon or molested. The 
most danger of being bit by these snakes is for those that 
survey land in Carolina ; yet I never heard of any sur- 
veyor that was killed or hurt by them. I have myself gone 
over several of this sort, and othere ; yet it pleased God I 
never came to any harm. They have the power or art (I 
know not which to call it) to charm squirrels, hares, par 
tridges, x anv such tiling, in such a manner, that they run 
directly into ftieir mouths. This I have seen by a squirrel 
and one of these rattle-snakes ; and other snakes have in 
some measure the same power. The rattle-snakes have 
many small teeth, of which I cannot see they make any 
use; for they swallow everything whole ; but the teeth 
which poison are only four ; two on each side of their 
upper jaws. These are bent like a sickle, and hang loose 
as if by a joint. Towards the setting on of these, there is, 
in each tooth, a little hole wherein you may just get in the 
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point of a small needle. And here it' is that the poison 
comes out (which is as green as grass) and follows the 
wound made by the point of their teeth. They are much 
more venomous in the months of June and July, than 
they are in March, April, or September. The hotter the 
weather the more poisonous. Neither may we suppose 
that they can renew their poison as oil as they will ; for 
we have had a person bit by one of these, who never 
rightly recovered it, and very hardly escaped with life ; a 
second person bit in the same place by the same snake, 
and received no more harm than if bitten with a rat. They 
cast their skins every year, and commonly abide near the 
place where the old skin lies. These east-skins are used 
in physic, and the rattles ore reckoned good to expedite the 
birth. The gall is made up into pills with clav, and kept 
for use, being given in pestilential fevers and the small- 
pox. It is accounted a noble remedy, known to few, and 
held as a great arcanum. This snake has two nostrils on 
each side of his nose. Their venom, I have reason to be- 
lieve, effects no harm, any otherwise than when darted 
into the wound by the serpent's teeth.' 

Cutesby thus notices ttiis species in 1771. 'Of these 
vipers,' says he, writing of all the American venom-snakes 
under that name, ' the llattle-snake is most formidable, 
being the largest and most terrible of all the rest: the 
largest I ever saw was one about eight feet in length, 
weighing between eight and nine pounds. This monster 
was gliding into the house of Colonel Blake of Carolina; 
and had certainly taken his abode there undiscovered, had 
not the domestic animals alarmed the family with their 
repeated outcries, the hogs, dogs, and poultry united in 
their hatred to him, showing the greatest consternation, 
by erectingtheir bristles and feathers ; and expressing their 
wrath and indignation, surrounded him, but carefully kept 
their distance ; whilst he, regardless of their threats, glided 
■lowly along. 

1 It is not uncommon to have them come into houses, a 
very extraordinary instance of which happened to myself 
in the same gentleman's house, in the month of February, 
1723 ; the servant in making the bed in a ground-room 
(but a few minutes after I left it), on turning down the 
clothes, discovered a rattle-snake lying coiled between the 
shouts in the middle of the bed. 

4 They are the most inactive and slow-moving snake of 
all others, and are never the aggressors, except in what they 
prey upon ; for unless they are disturbed they will not 
bite ; and, when provoked, they give warning by shaking 
their rattles. These are commonly believed to be the 
most deadk venomous serpent of any in these parts of 
America ; t believe they arc so, as being generally the 
largest, and making a deeper wound, and injecting a 
greater quantity of poison ; though I know not why any of 
the other kinds of vipers may not bo as venomous as a 
rattle-make, if as big, the structure of the deadly fangs 
being alike in all. The most successful remedy the In- 
dians seem to have is to suck the wound, which, ih a slight 
bite, has sometimes a good effect ; though the recovered 
person never fails of having annual paimTnt the time they 
were bit. They have likewise some roots which they pre- 
tend will effect the cure ; particularly a kind of Assarum, 
commonly called Heart Snahr-roott, a kind of Chrysan- 
themum called St. Anthony's Cross, and some others ; but 
that which they rely on most, and which most of the Vir- 
ginian and Carolina Indians carry dry in their pockets, is 
a small tnberouH root, which they "procure from the remote 
parts of the country ; this thev chew, and swallow the juice, 
applying some to the wound.' Having, by travelling much 
with Indians, had frequent opportunities of seeing the dire- 
ful effects of the bites of these snakes, it always seemed 
and was apparent to me that the good effects usually 
attributed to these their remedies is owing more to the 
force of nature, or the slightneas of the bite of a small 
snake in a muscular part, &c. The person thus bit, 1 have 
known to survive without any assistance for many hours; 
but where a rattle-snake with full force penetrates with 
his deadly fangs, and pricks a vein or artery, inevitable 
death ensues ; and that, as I have often scetv, in le&3 than 
two minutes. The Indians know their destiny, the minute 
they arc bit: and when thev perceive it mortal, npplv no 
remedy, concluding all efforts in vain. If the bite hap- 
pem-th in a fleshy part, thev immediately cut it out to 
»top the current of the poison. I could heartily wish tliat 
nil ol olives applied to the wound might have as good 



success against the venom of these snakes u it toll, W: 
found in England to have had against the poisoa u te 
adder.' (Carolina.) 

Lawson, it appears, was an eye-witness of the iiani. 
tion, if so the effect of terror on the victim is to be ttnnri, 
of the rattle-snake ; and though Catesby nertr aw it, i? 
thus details the evidence of the fact known to him .- 

' The charming, as it is commonly called, or Htncfm 
power this snake is said to have of drawing lo it mat, 
and devouring them, is generally believed in Amena; u 
for my own part, I never saw the action ; but i pni ain 
from whom 1 have had it related, all agree in the turJ: 
of the process; which is that the animals, psjhculin 
birds and squirrels (which principally are their pn-v.i 
sooner spy the snake, than they skip from spray to »pn , 
hovering and approaching gradually nearer their consj. 
regardless of any other danger; but with distrait 
tures and outcries descend, though from the top ^ 
loftiest trees, to the mouth of the snake, who opewli 
jaws, takes them in, and in an instant swallow* then.' 

There can be little doubt that this supposed poio 
greatly exaggerated. That a suddenly-*urpn*td ua. 
should be arrested by terror and easily fall a victinua 
serpent is highly probable ; but that it should domr. 
its destruction lrom the top of the loftiest tree* 
incredible. 

That the secretion of the poison may be greatly iwr»! 
by local irritation would be expected, and Mr. Belib* 
History of British Rattles, adduces the following tuvr 
dence of the lact. lie was dissecting very cwnlrja! 
minutely the poison-apparatus of a large raillc-iai 
which had been dead lor some hours; the head Wt«r. 
taken off immediately after death; yet as Mr. Be! 
tinucd his dissection the poison continued to be *<- 
so last as to require to be occasionally dried of withi? 
of rag or sponge. He states his belief that thtn he 
not have been less altogether than six or eight d»»i 
the least. 




0 



The lUnlomikr. 
The same scientific and entertaining author relates, a 1 
proof that the effect of wounds inflicted by venonwo* 

Eents subsequently to the first is greatly lessened, 
y the diminution of the quantity of venom cr d* 1 * 
deterioration of its strength, the following" anet 
A gentleman of his acquaintance had received l 
rattle-snake from America. Intending to try the eJW * 
its bite upon some rats, he introduced one of those tf^J 
into the cage with the serpent, which immedisiely^ 
the rat and the latter died in two minutes. AnoU*'* 
was then placed in the cage, and ran to the farthest et*» 
from the snake, uttering cries of distress. The icpec! i> 
not attack it immediately ; but after about hslf » 
on being irritated, struck: the rat, which exhiwW 
symptoms of being poisoned for several minutes, w" 
it die till twenty minutes after the bite had bren 1 
A third rat, remarkably large, was then inlrooW; 
the cage, and exhibited no signs of terror, T ""jaC 
patently noticed by its dangerous rcmpsn' 00 
watching for the rest of the evening. Mr. Bill's fo'^iT 
tired, leaving the rattle-snake and the rat logeUw* w 
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rose early the m-xt morning, and visited the cage : there 
lav the snake dead, and the rat had supped upon the mus- 
cular part of its back. Mr. Bell docs not remember at 
what time of the year this took place, but he expresses 
'lis belief that it was not during very hot weather. 

The length of time during which a man will linger after 
>eing bitten by one of these deadly snakes was manifested 
n a very distressing case which will perhaps be remem- 
>ered by many of our readers. Some years ago a car- 
>enter came to see a rattle-snake which was publicly 
hown for money in London. The man endeavoured to 
xcite it, probably to hear its rattle, with his rule, which 
le dropped into the serpent's cage. As he was trving to 
ecover it the snake bit him in the hand. He was taken 

0 one of our hospitals, St. George's if we recollect right, 
.rid bore up so long that hopes were entertained of his re- 
overy ; but his constitution gave way at last, and after 
nany days he fell a victim to the poison. 

Caudisona. (Fitzing.) 

Subgeneric Character.— This form resembles the last, 
)Ut the head is protected by plales. 

Example. — Caudisona miliaris. The Small Rattle- 
nahe. 

Locality. — Same as that of Crotalus horridas. 

Habits, $-c. — The bite of this snake, though severe, does 
lot, according to Catcsby, always prove mortal. 

Tisiphone. (fitzing.) 

Generic Character. — Head covered with plates to be- 
hind the eyes. Tail terminating in a spine. 

Example. — Tisiphone Shateii. 

This seems to be the Horn Snake, of which such mar- 
vellous stories are told. 4 Of the horn-snakes,' says Law- 
son, -I never saw but two that I remember. They are 
like the rattle-snake in colour, but rather lighter. They 
'lias exactly like a goose when anything approaches them, 
rhey strike at their enemy with their tail, and kill what- 
soever they wound with it, which is armed at the end with 

1 horny substance, like a cock's spur. This is their 
.veapon. I have heard it credibly reported by those who 
>aid they were eye-witnesses, that a small locust-tree, 
ibooft the thickness of a man's arm, being struck by one of 
these snakes at ten o'clock in the morning, then verdant 
and nourishing, at four in the afternoon was dead, and the 
eaves red and withered. Doubtless, be it how it will, 
(hey are very venomous. I think the Indians do not pre- 
end to cure their wound.' 

From the last sentence but one it appears that Lawson 
*'as not without his suspicions that fable hung about this 
Aovy. C'atesby, writing much later, says in his account of 
The Water Viper,' 'The back and head of this serpent 
ire brown : the belly marked transversely with black and 
yellow alternately, as arc the sides of the neck : the neck 
small : the head large, armed with the like destructive 
weapons a» the rattle-snake ; which, next to it, is reck- 
oned the largest of any other viper in these parts ; and, 
kontniry to most other vipers, are very nimble, and par- 
ticularly dexterous in catching fish. In summer great 
numbers of these serpents are seen lying on the branches 
of trees hanging over rivers, from which, at the approach 
of a boat, they drop into the water, and often into the boat 
on the men's heads : they lie in this manner to surprise 
either birds or fish ; after these last they plunge, and pur- 
sue them with great swiftness, and catch some of a large 
size, which they cany on shore and swallow whole. One 
Of these serpents I surprised coming on shore with a large 
<-'at-fish having two sharp bones on each side of its gills, 
which were so fixed in the jaws of the snake, that he could 
not disengage himself with all his twists and distortions ; 
and in that condition, being in danger of drowning, was 
necessitated to swim ashore, where the murderer was slain. 
This serpent in Carolina commonly goes by the name of 
The Water Rattlesnake ; not that it hath a rattle, but 
many of them are very large, and coloured not much un- 
like the rattle-snake, and their bite is said to be as mortal. 
They frequent water, and arc never seen at any great dis- 
tance from it. The tail of this viper is small towards the 
H>d, and tenninates in a blunt horny point about half an 
inch long. This harmless little point hath given a dread- 
ful character to its owner, attributing to him another in- 
strument of destruction besides that he had before ; im- 
posing a belief on the credulous, that he is the terrible 
Horn Snake, armed with death at both endi, though in 
reality of equal truth with that of the two-headed Amphis- 



btrna ; yet we are told that this fatal hom, bv a jerk of the 
tail, not only mortally wounds men and other animals, 
but if by chance struck into a young tree, whose bark is 
more easily penetrable than in an old one, the tree in- 
stantly withers, turns black, and dies.' 

Such are a few examples of the poisonous serpents that 
infest America. 

Australian Venom-Snakes. 

New South Wales is not without its share of these 
deadly reptiles. There is one viper frequent in the brush 
very like a burnt stick, which, as all the true vipers are 
indolent and do not remove upon the approach of per- 
sons, like others of the serpent tribe, makes it the more 
dangerous and the more liable to be trodden on. 

Mr. Bennett, in his IVanderings, observes that snakes 
are very numerous in many parts of the colony. Those 
known as the 4 black and brown snakes ' are, he says, found 
about the banks of the rivers or in swampy situations : 
the natives, who are not however the best authority for 
the extent of danger produced by a venomous snake, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bennett, say that its bite is not deadly, but 
causes the person to feel sick and sleepy for a short time, 
which passes off without producing any further ill effects, 
even if no remedy be applied. 

4 It would be interesting,' continues Mr. Bennett, 4 to 
institute experiments, so that the extent of danger attend- 
ing the bites of the venomous reptiles in the colony might 
be ascertained with some degree of correctness. As far 
as regards this snake, I am well informed by persons who 
have been bitten, that the effects are as above stated ; 
but still it would be interesting to know the degree of 
violence the poison is capable of producing in each of the 
venomous reptiles. I examined a " black snake," which 
had been just killed at the farm of Gudarigby, upon a 
14 flat" near the river; it was of a shining silvery black 
colour above, the abdomen being dark red : it measured 
three feet and a half in length, and at its largest 
circumference three inches : it was a male specimen. 
The stomach was filled with a Quantity of green frogs 
with golden spots (the Hainette aorce of Peron ?), some 
having the appearance of being just swallowed, whilst 
others were half digested ; there was also a mass of 
digested matter in which the remains of frogs could be 
distinctly seen. This snake appears to be a species of the 
genus Acanthnphis. By the natives of Yas the Black 
Snake is called 44 Bulbuk." 

4 The 44 Brown Snake," which I examined, is also 
venomous, and, according to popular opinion, the effect 
very dangerous upon the human constitution. The spe- 
cimen measured nearly five feet in length, and five inches 
at its largest circumference ; the upper part of the body 
was of a brown colour (from whicli no doubt its name is 
derived), with a few light shades of black ; the abdomen 
was of a light bluish black. In the stomach were found 
several half-digested lizards, and a quantity of worms, 
which in some parts had even perforated the coats ; on a 
further examination, the lungs were also found perforated 
by, and had attached to them, a number of these worms, 
varying from one and a half to two inches in length, and 
of a bright red colour. I preserved them, together with 
the lungs, in spirits, and sent them to the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in London.' 

Mr. Bennett further observes that both the Black and 
Brown Snakes take to the water on the appearance of 
danger ; that they evidently procure their food from the 
banks of streams, and thai they may be considered both 
land and water snakes. 

The same author states that there is another dangerous 
snake, called 4 Yellow Snake ' by the colonists, and 
4 Janik ' by the Yas natives, and describes its size as large 
and its reputation as being very venomous, the bite pro- 
ducing almost instant death. He relates the case of an 
overseer at Mulgoa who had been bitten by a Yellow 
Snake 4 a few days since,' had undergone the operation of 
having the piece cut out, but who was, at the date of the 
account (Oct. 2.">, 1832). in a dangerous state. 

'The most deadly snake in appearance,' says Mr. 
Bennett, 4 and I believe also in effect, is one of hideous 
aspect, called by the colonists The Death Adder, and 
by the natives Tammtn, from having a small curved 
process at the extremity of the tail, or, more correctly, 
the tail terminating suddenly in a small curved ex- 
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tremity, bearing some resemblance to a sting, it is 
considered by popular rumour to inflict a deadly sting 
with it. 4 * This hideous reptile is thick in proportion 
to its length ; the eye is vivid yellow, with a black 
longitudinal pupil ; the colour of the body is difficult to 
be described, being a complication of dull colours, with 
narrow blackish bands, shaded off into colours which com- 
pose the back; abdomen slightly tinged with red; head 
broad, thick, and flattened. The specimen I examined 
measured two feet two inches in length, and five inches 
in circumference. It is, I believe, an undescribed species. 
A dog that was bitten by one died in less than an hour. 
The specimen I examined was found coiled up near the 
banks of the Murrumbidgee river; and being of a torpid 
disposition, did not move when approached, but quietly 
reposed in the pathway, with its head turned beneath the 
belly/ 

This amusing writer adds, that when cattle are bitten by 
a venomous snake, they arc said to resort immediately to 
the water. A cow was found lying dead near the river, 
at Gudarigby, during the time he was visiting the farm, 
and from the appearances presented by the body the 
stock-keepers were of opinion that its death was caused by 
the bite of a venomous snake. 

Acanthophis tortor, Less. 

Formula:— ventral scales, entire, 190; anal, 2; caudal, 
entire, 5 ; and lateral, 48 — 48. 

M. Lesson, who gives the above formula, remarks, in the 
Zoologic dp la Coqnillc, that this serpent is not a true 
Acanthophis because its tail does not terminate in an un- 
guiculate point. It ought, he thinks, to be arranged 
under the genus Trimcreseura of Lacepede ; but, never- 
theless, he adds, it differs not in any of its other charac- 
ters from the serpents with a spirit/ tail. He expresses his 
opinion that it is the same species as Dr. Leach has figured 
in his Zoological Miscellany (vol. i., tab. 3), under the 
name of Acanthophis lirownii. 




Aconthoj.hii tortor. I..-,.. AcaniUophi. Browuii. Lemeh ? , 
o. Wad. (Lcason.) 

Neither Dr. Leach's description nor figure agrees with 
those of M. lesson. The colouring is very different, and 
there is in Dr. Leach's figure a distinct unguiculate spine 
at the end of the tail. Dr. Leach says of Acanthophis 
Brotcnu that it was first noticed at New Holland by Ro- 
bert Brown. Esq., F.K.S., &c, who described it in his MS. 
under the title of Boa amhisua, and he adds that he named 
the species after that gentleman as a tribute justly due to 
him, not only as one of the first botanists in Europe, but 
also as a gentleman zealous for the promotion of every 
branch of natural history. Dr. Leach slates that the na"- 
tives, according to Hie 'information of Mr. Brown and 
Mr. A. Huey. the latter of whom killed the specimen 
which Dr. Leach figured at Port Jackson, suppose it to 
be the most poisonous snake found in New Holland. 

. p. ..>.-. 



If M. Lesson be right in thinking that his tmxct vA 
that described and figured by Leach are identical, tber> « 
no excuse for changing the name. M. Lesson detent* 
his Acanthophis tortor, or Acanthophts Bourreau, u re- 
markable for its lively colours. A black velvety bur . 
spread over the upper part of the body: rott-cci-- 
deepened into red takes its origin behind the jaw, c: 
extends along the sides to the vent. Pale yellow Uc** 
the lower part of the body, but a brown circle ocmpca 
the centre of each ventral plate. The head and it 
are uniformly blue-black. The length, according u •> 
same author, reaches two feet nine inches, French, 
four poison-teeth, two on each aide, are small and in 
sharp. 

Locality, Habits, <£-c. — M. Lesson states that this 
is very much diffused over New South Wales, when " 
colonists dread it much in consequence of the afi 
wounds which it inflicts, and distinguish it bv the mi 
The Black Snake. Its bite, he says, has often fail? J 
victs In Jess than a quarter of an hour, if the report! nit, 
inhabitants may be credited. It is, he adds, vencstav; 
in the small woods and sandy heaths which ssxai 
Botany Bay, where M. Lesson states that he 
seen it in his excursions. 




VIRA. The fine paid for different crimes and tr 
prescribed by the code of Novgorod, given by Yt 
was called V ira. It was evidently of Teutonic onf 1 fj 
the same fines were called VVera in the Saxon n«i <* 
English laws. 

VIHE, a town in France, capital of an anwdis* 1 *' 
in the department of Calvados, 142 miles in a direct a* 
west of Paris, or 1(J8 mill's bv the road through E>^ 
Lisieux, and Caen ; in 4B*51' N. lat. and K'W.WC- 
town stands in a very pleasant situation on the rirw* 
of the river Vire. near its source. It is a hand*m* ^ 
the principal public buildings are the court! of . 
town-hall, and Ihc new prison. The population, u> i!u 
was TftlO for the town, or 8043 for the whole con-W^ 
in 18.KJ it was 733'J for the commune. The t^ 3 *, 
manufacture woollen cloth, both fine and forarovcJ^r- 
woollen stuffs, dyed woollen virn. coarse lace, p»J* r ^ 
and wooden wares, needles," &c. There » fe ^<\ % 
dye-houses, and fulling-mills. There are four 
year. There are a subordinate court of ju*1)^ /j 
of commerce, some fiscal government office*, a hip 1 * 
for the commune, and a public library. Th* 
works in the neighbourhood. 



for the commune, and a public libraiy. 
orks in the neighbourhood. 
The arrondisbement comprehends 07 I 
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livided into six cantons or districts, each under a justice 
if the peace: the population, in 1831, was U0.3U5. 

(Malte-llrun, Giographie ; Dictiunnaire (Jcographique 
Univertel.) 

VI'KEO. [Virxoni'n*.] 

VIREONl'NvE. [MuscjCAPiDjB, vol. xvi., p. 11.] Mr. 
5. R. Gray makes the Vireoninte the sixth and last sub- 
amily of the Afu$cicaj>iihe ; and in his arrangement it is 
mmediately preceded by the extensive subfamily of 
Wuscicapim*. The y r ireoninte, according to Mr. Gray, 
sonwrf of the genera Fireo, Vieill., and I'treosylm, 
lonap. only. 

V I KG 1 'LI A, a small chiefly tropical genus of the large na- 
ural family of Leguminosac, named by Lamarck in compli- 
nent to the great poet and author of the • Georgics.' The 
■enus is distinguished by having its calyx S-cleft. Papiliona- 
eous flowers with the petals about equal in length. Vexil- 
um flat. Stamens 10, unconnected. Legume continuous, 
•impressed, ublnng, 2-valved, many seeded. Cotyledons 
1st, leafy. Radicle bent upon the edge of their lobes, 
ieveral species are natives of the Cape of Good Hope ; 
7. aurea, of Abyssinia; and V. lutea, of North America. 
>'. anrea is frequently mentioned as being a native of In- 
lia, but it is more probable that it has been long intro- 
luccd and acclimated, as no well-authenticated specimens 
iave been found in a wild state. The roots are said to 
astc hkc liquorice, and the roots yield a yellow dye. V. 
utca is often cultivated in gardens, being an elegant and 
mrdv shrub, of which the bark, like that of V. aurea, yields 
i veflow colouring-matter. 

VIRGI'LIUS, or VERGILIUS, PUBLIUS MARO, was 
wm at Andes, a small place near Mantua, on the 15th of 
October, n.c. 70, in the first consulship of Cn. Pompeius 
Magnus and M. Licinius Crassus. He was five years 
Oder than Horace, who was born B.C. 65, and seven years 
ilder than the emperor Augustus. His father, who pro- 
>ably possessed a landed estate, had his son instructed in 
he neighbouring towns of Cremona and Mediolanura 
Milan;. According to Donatus, he stayed at Cremona 
ill he assumed the toga virilis on the day on which he 
•ntered on his sixteenth year, in the second consulship of 
*n. Pompeius Magnus and M. Licinius Crassus : this day, 
tccording to the same authority, was the day on which tlie 
>oet Lucretius died. Virgil was taught Greek by the 
rrammarian Parthenius, and philosophy by the Epicurean 
syron. It is apparent from the writings of Virgil that he 
tad a learned education, and traces of Epicurean opinions 
ire obvious in his poetry. When a division of lands in 
talv was made among the veteran soldiers of Octavianus, 
''irgil lost his patrimony at Mantua (b.c. 41), but it was 
Xtcrwajtb restored to him by Octavianus, through the in- 
ercession of some powerful friends, among whom are 
nentioned Alfenus "Varus Asinius Pollio, and Maecenas, 
lis first Eclogue is supposed to allude to the loss of his 
ands and his recovery of them. Virgil probably after- 
.vards resided at Rome, and he was in favour with Mae- 
cenas, who wished to pass for a patron of letters, and with 
he emperor Augustus. He preceded Horace in acquiring 
he patronage of Maecenas; for Horace attributes his own 
nfmduction to Maecenas to Virgil and Virgil's friend 
Varius. Virgil also spent part of his time at Naples and 
Tarentum. In n.c. It) he visited Greece, where he in- 
:i"ided to spend several years, for the purpose of perfect- 
ing his epic poem, the ' ^neid.' It was on the occasion 
A this voyage that Horace addressed to him one of his lyric 
poems {Carm., i. 3), At Athens Virgil met with Augustus, 
who was returning from the East, and he determined 
to accompany Augustus back to Rome: but he fell 
»ifk at Megara, which city he visited probably on his road 
to Rome, and his illness "was increased by the voyage to 
haly. He lived however to read) Hrundisium, where he 
died in the autumn of the year n.r. 19. According to his 
' Mi his body was taken to Naples, and interred on the 
} ia Puteolana, at the second milestone from Naples. He 
is >aid to have written his own epitaph a short time before 
Ml death in the two following lines, which were placed on 
«l tomb :— 

' Mantua me gvnnit; Calabrt rapucrc; teaei nuoe 

Paiiliruopt- : tirlni paicoa.rura. duces.* 

' My hi rtli place Mantua ; in C.ilahria death 
OVrtnoU me: ami in Naple*nr>w I lie. 
1 vp mag of •hephrrdt. Arid*, and hrroci' dorda.' 

The place of his burial is stiU pointed out by tradition, 



though the so-called tomb of Virgil at Posilipo has no 
pretensions to be considered as the monument of tne 
Roman poet. He left as heredes the emperor Augustus 
and his friend Maecenas, the poet Lucius Varius and 
Plotius Tucca. In person Virgil is said to have had a 
clownish appearance, and to have been very shy and dif- 
fident, and of feeble health. He was intimately ac- 
quainted with all the distinguished persons of his age, and 
his friend Horace has commemorated his virtues and 
gentle disposition. 

The principal poetical works of Virgil are his ' Bucolics,* 
' Georgics," and his ' /Eneid,' an epic poem. The * Bucolica ' 
are probably his earliest works : they consist of ten short 
poems, which have also received the name of Eclogae, or 
Selections, a title which probably belongs to a later period 
than the age of the poet. The composition of the.-e poems 
is assigned to the period between u.c\ 41 and n.c. 37. The 
several poems were probably not written in the order in 
which they generally appear in the MSS. and the editions; 
but critics are not agreed on the exact chronological order, 
nor indeed can it be ascertained. These poems are not 
strictly Bucolic in the sense in which the poems of Theo- 
critus are called Bucolic. It has been justly observed that 
fhey are rather allegorical poems with a Bucolic colouring. 
So far as regards the versification these poems have some 
merit, and Virgil has the credit of attempting to intro- 
duce among the Romans a species of poetry with which 
they were unacquainted. But this is oil his merit: his 
Bucolics are defective in construction, ill connected in the 
parts, they have no distinct object, and are consequently 
obscure. The obscurity is owing both to the subject and 
the manner of treating it. The circumstances of Italy and 
of Virgil's time did not present the same materials for 
Bucolic poetry which Theocritus had treated with so much 
graphic power. Virgil, having undertaken to imitate his 
Greek model, was obliged to keep to the form, though he 
could not impress his copy with the same character. Ac- 
cordingly we have shepherds who sing in alternate verses, 
like those of Theocritus, and a Corydon, who complains of 
unrequited love ; but we do not find the truth which 
pervades the pure Bucolics of Theocritus. Virgil must 
have felt the insipidity and unmeaningness of poems w Inch 
affected to be descriptive, and yet had no realities to 
correspond to them. To introduce some variety he 
treats of subjects 'of present interest ; and his own for- 
tunes and the sufferings of his countrymen are sup- 
posed to be depictetl in his first and ninth Eclogues. 
But Virgil had a delicate subject to handle : it was neces- 
sary to be cautious in speaking of recent events, and he 
has consequently so constructed these poems, especially 
the first Eclogue, as to throw over it a mist of obscurity 
which the commentators have never been able fully to 
disperse. The first Eclogue is full of incongruities which 
render the interpretation most perplexing. All the other 
Eclogues also abound in allusions to the circumstances and 
persons of his own time ; but many of the allusions arc as 
obscure as the oracular responses of the Pythia. His 
Pollio, the fourth Eclogue, has not a single line which ap- 
propriately belongs to a Bucolic poem, nor indeed does 
the poet, as appears from the introductory verses, consider 
it as Bucolic in anything except the name. It is a per- 
petual enigma for the critics, and its solution still requires 
an (Edipus. 

Virgil has borrowed numerous lines from the Greek 
poets, especially from Theocritus, but we can hardly allow 
him the merit of judicious adaptation. His Bucolics, 
even when he attempts to approach nearest to the true 
character of Bucolic poetry, give no real picture of rustic 
manners. The reader never imagines that his shepherds 
are really singing, like those of Theocritus; and all 
poetic illusion is completely destroyed by the want of due 
attention to the proprieties of place and person, both of 
which, as already hinted at, were impracticable in the 
circumstances under which he wrote. Julius Cs?tar 
Scaliger, after a comparison between Virgil and Theo- 
critus, prefers the Roman poet ; and a few scholars, who 
are inferior to Scaliger in learning, have put themselves 
on the same level with him in critical judgment. 

The 'Georgica' of Virgil are a didactic poem, in four 
books, addressed to his patron Maecenas. In the first book 
he treats of the cultivation of the soil, in the second of the 
management of fruit-trees, in the third of cattle, and in 
the fourth of bees. His judgment and poetic taste were 
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riper when lie wrote the 'Geors'irs* than when he was em- 
ployed on his Bueolics ; and if he begin the 'Georgics' as 
early as his Eclogues, it is clear that he must have re- 
vised and improved them at a later date. An argument 
from which we might conclude that the first hook was 
written before B.C. 35, is mentioned by Clinton (Ftuti) ; 
but the two facts on which this conclusion depends can 
hardly be relied on. If the concluding lines of the fourth 
book of the 'Georgics' are genuine, Virgil was finishing 
his poem at Naples about the year B.C. 30. Originality is 
no part of Virgil's merit, and the materials of this poem 
are all borrowed; but in the handling of them he has 
shown skill and taste. Me has turned an unpromising 
subject into a pleasing and even an instructive poem, for 
the truth of many of his rules and precepts is confirmed 
by other writers, both Roman and modern. He has re- 
lieved the weariness inherent in didactic poetry by judi- 
cious ornament and occasional digression without ever 
wandering far from his subject. It lias been said that the 
poem would have ended better with the third book, which 
properly closes the poem ; and that the fourth, which 
treats of the management of bees, hardly belongs to the 
subject. There is some truth in this remark : and the 
fourth book has the appearance of being an after-thought, 
and not a part of the original design, though in the opening 
of the first book, as we now have it, the management of bees 
is announced as one of the subjects. The treatment of bees 
indeed seems hardly important enough for one book in four, 
and the poet has given it a proportional length by closing 
it with the story of Aristaeus. If Virgil has erred in the 
choice of a poetic subject, he has at least redeemed his 
fault hy the mode in which he has treated it, and his re- 
putation must mainly rest on the 'Georgics.' He improved 
the structure of the hexameter verse as we find it in Lu- 
cretius; and though he never attains the vigour of this 
writer, whom he had carefully studied, he has avoided that 
abruptness and harshness which often characterise the 
lines of Lucretius, and remind us of the antiquated verses 
of Ennius. 

The yEneis of Virgil is the great national epic of the 
Romans. It is said that Virgil in his will gave instructions 
that the /Eneid should be burnt, either because it was 
imperfect, or for some other reason which is not known ; but 
that on Tucca and Varius urging to him that Augustus 
would not permit this, he bequeathed the work to them on 
the condition that they should add nothing, and leave the 
imperfect verses as they were. The ^Eneid was published 
by Tucca and Varius after Virgil's death, and was univer- 
sally admired. The poem consists of twelve books, which 
contain the story of the wanderings of /Eneas after the 
fall of Trov. and his final settlement in Latium after the 
defeat of Turnus and the Rutuli. The Homeric poems 
are the model of the /Eneid ; the merit of invention is 
entirely wanting. The first six books are an imitation 
of the ' Odyssey;' the last six books are founded on the 
'Iliad.' 1 hough the adventures of Ericas arc the direct 
subject of the /Eneid, the glories or Rome and the fortune 
of the Julian House, to which Augustus belonged, are 
skilfully interwov en in the texture of the poem. The 
foundation of Alba Longa and the transfer of the scat of 
empire from that city to Rome, are announced in the first 
book of the /Eneid, by Jupiter, to be the will of the Kates ; 
and the great family of the Caesars is declared to be the 
descendant of SE neas. The adventures of the Trojan hero 
at the court of Dido, queen of Carthage, give occasion to 
hint at the future rivalry between the Romans and the 
Carthaginians, and the long contest which was destined to 
end in the triumph of the descendants of the Trojan hero. 
The numerous allusions to actual circumstances and to the 
history of the republic were adapted to create or to confirm 
a popular notion of the Trojan descent of the Romans. 
Though the /Eneid contains many fine passages, its poeti- 
cal merits are greatly below those of the ' Iliad ' and 
* Odyssey.' The poem wants the unity of purpose and in- 
tegrity of construction which so eminently characterize the 
' Iliad,' and it is deficient in that truth and simplicity 
which form the never-tiring charm of both the ' Iliad' and 
the 4 Odyssey.' The Trojan heroes of the /Eneid arc in- 
aipid personages ; and the chief actor /Eneas fails to excite 
our sympathy as muc h as his rival Turnus or the fierce Me- 
xentius. But Virgil had other models besides Homer. The 
poets of the Alexandrine school were his study, and parti- 
cularly Apollonius of Rhodes, whom he has often imitated. 



It must be admitted that Virgil's subject wuharmi.iT„i, 
required considerable skill to invest it with poetic nviw 
He accomplished this indirectly by giving to it an tv, . 
rical colouring and connecting the fortunes of Roa< c: 
of his great patron Augustus with the illustrious nan* 
Troy. He scattered over his work an abundance ct i.r- 
quarian lore, in which he was well skilled: and tan 
extent of his learning and his skilful adaptation « • • 
his purpose are conspicuous all through the work. Vcti 
was pre-eminently a learned poet ; and if he had not i 
nality and strong feeling, he had at least pood taitt. h 
poem can bear no comparison with the ' Iliad 'asi re- 
plete work. It does not abide in the memory an^ 
thing; yet numerous single passages are remtTrV ; 
with pleasure— a clear proof that its merits are to U 
mated rather by an examination of the details thin h >■• 
general effect, and consequently that it fails in «'!*> ; 
the highest conditions of art, which require audi i wry 
of parts as shall render them all subordinate to owr- 
ral conception. The /Eneid contains many obtrj ; -i- 
sages ; and though Virgil is generally used for ftr 
st ruction in schools, he is in fact one of the mosti£-.: 
Roman writers. 

The influence of Virgil on the literature of Row en 
be the subject of a copious essay. His works wnvtt 
book for the Roman youth and a model for the poeti I a 
who followed him as epic poets were certainly r<** 
ferior to him. There are indeed many fine pa*c- 
Lucan and Silins Italicus, but a love of rhetorical or if 
always infected the literature of Rome, and intbtli - 
ages of the empire all good taste was sacritkri' 
Virgil was also the great classical poet of the mii!V v 
From the time of Charlemagne to the present day »< s 
trace him in innumerable imitators and admirers. 

Several short poems attributed to Virgil are prints 
the collected editions of his works. 1, '('ul«,ff r 
Gnat,' a kind of Bucolic poem, in 412 hexameter*, tl» 
has little merit, and is probably founded on a 
poem of the same name by \ irgil. 2, ' Cuu cr R 
my thus of Nisus and Scylla.' This poem has l*t:i" 
buted to Cornelius Gallus and others. S^'Copfc' 1 *' 
poem in elegiac verse, containing an invitation by a Wt 
who is attached to a tavern, to persons to cob* « ** 
make merry there. Critics have assigned the > 
of this little poem to various persons. 4, ' Moretuc. n 
123 verses, is probably a fragment of a larger poea * 
described the daily labour of a cultivator ol the s*il T 
poem contains the description of the labours ol" lhtl< 
part of the day only. The authorship of this pom 
uncertain. 5, * Catalecta,' a collection of fourteen us*-* 
poems. 

The first edition of Virgil, which was printed 
1469, in small folio, has the following title: 'F.WP 
Maronis Opera et Catalecta, Roma;, Conr. Busepjlj 
et Am. Pannartz,' with a dedication by Giovariiu A - - 
bishop of Aleria in Corsica, to Pope Paul II- ^ ' 
was printed from bad MSS. This edition is vert ri 
was reprinted in 1471. Virgil was printed by Al ' : 
Venice, in 1501, 8vo. ; this edition also is very ^ 
Virgil was often printed with the commentaries of ; 
and others at the close of the fifteenth and the to;-; 
of the sixteenth centuries. The edition of Robert S-r-' 
Paris, 1532, foi., contaius the commentary of > n 
The edition of J. L. de la Cerda, which is valuable'* £ 
commentary, appeared at Madrid, in 3 vol*. 
several volumes were published in the years h* 5 * : " 
and 1617. The edition of Dan. Heinsius »ff tUti vr 
Leiden in 1636, 12mo. ; that of Nicholas Heiwiux 
is much better, was first published at Amsterdam 1 » 
The edition of C. G. Heyne, on which great Jabw - 



bestowed, was published from the year 1767 to b'** 
Leipzig, in 4 vols. 8vo., with a very copious inclei . 
edition was reprinted in 17H8 with improvement* '■• 
fourth edition of Heyne, by G. P. E. Wagner, hsj »- ^ 
lowing title : • Publius Virgilius Maro, Varietate ' 
et perpetua Adnotalione illustratus 1 Christ. Gotti. » '. ' 
Kditio Quarta. curavit G. Phil. Eberard Wagner. JJ?» • 
1K30,' &c, 4 vols. 8vo. The text has been correc ted ai-' _ ; 
best MSS.. the Mcdicean, Vatican, and others: toe 
tuation has been improved, and the ortho?rBF) m ' ■ 
The text may be had separately, in a single wlui*'- _ 
« Pubhi Vergilii Maronis Carminaad p^«"g j 
phiam quoad ejus fieri potuit revocaU, d** 
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Wagner,' Leipzig, 1831, Rvo. This volume also contains 
lie ' Orthographia Vergiliana.' 

The editions of the several parts of Virgil arc very 
nimerous. A tolerably complete list of all the editions 
mi translations is given by Schweigger, ' Handbuch der 
Jlassischen Bibliographic,' vol. ii., pp. 1145-1258. There 
I ;i good German translation of the Bucolics by J. H. Vo»s 
rith valuable notes: the second edition is by Abraham 
fats, Altona, 1830. J. H. Vos» also translated the Gcor- 
rics : both the translation and the commentary of Voss are 
Ughly esteemed. Martyns prose English translations of 
he Bucolics, London, 1749, and of the Georgica, 1741, are 
allied for the commentaries. A complete translation of 
r irgil by J. H. Voss appeared at Brunswick, in 3 vols, 
vo., 17tW, and has gone through several editions. The 
liueid was translated into Scottish verse by Gawin 
Kniglaa, bishop of Dunkeld, and published at London in 
"j.-jJ. The English versions of Virgil are numerous, 
ohn Ogilby's translation into verse appeared at London in 
Oi'J and 1050. The verse translation of Dryden was pub- 
•iivd by Tonson, London, 1697, with * a hundred sculp- 
jres.' There is a translation in blank verse by Dr. Joseph 
Yapp, with notes : it is a very dull version. The j^ineid 
-Restated by C. Pitt, and the Eclogues and Georgics by 
oscph Warton, with observations by Spence and others, 
us published by Dodsley, 4 vols. 8vo., London, 1753. 

The materials for the life of Virgil are chiefly derived 
otn the Life attributed to Tiberius Claudius Donatus, 
l.ich, in its present form, is an uncritical performance, 
»it has the appearance of being founded on good ma- 
mtk. It is printed in Wagner's Virgil with notes, and in 
»uc other editions also. The works already referred to. 
rUh Haehr's Ge\chichte der Romiachen Literatur, contain 
> mutant references to the editions, translations, and com- 
ncntarics on Virgil's poems. 

VIRGPL1US, or VERG1LIUS. POLYDO'RUS, was a 
stive of U rhino in Italy. He first made himself known 
iy a small collection ot Adagia, or proverbs, which he 
ublished in 1498, and which was Bcveral times reprinted 
i the course of the next half-century. Bayle quotes an 
.lit ion of it in his possession printed at Basle, in 8vo.f in 
51 1 , which professed to be according to the author's fourth 
evision. There is a great deal about this book of proverbs 
i (lie Letters of Erasmus, who, according to the notion 
f Virgilius, had behaved unfairly in omitting all men- 
jpn of it in his own subsequent work of the same kind. 
Erasmus, very characteristically, when the booksellers 
> ant i'd to suppress a preface of Polydore's to a new edi- 
Ion of his book in which he laid his complaint before the 
•ublic, would not hear of such a thing ; and the two 
uthors continued excellent friends, as they had been 
Iforo. Polydore at last of his own accord withdrew the 
Dnoxious preface ; and we find him in after years one of 
u- various persons by whom Erasmus was supplied with 
money to buy a horse — an article which the great scholar 

• as constantly in want of. Virgilius also suppressed, at 
he request of Erasmus, a reiteration of his complaint, 
vhich he had put into a dedicatory epistle prefixed to his 
le vt work, entitled ' De Rerum Inventoribus,' first pub- 
ithed in three books, in 1499, and again at Strasbourg in 
">0D. Being in holy orders, he was before 1503 sent over 

0 Kngland by Pope Alexander VI. to collect the tax 
•:il led Peter-pence ; and he spent the greater part of the 
' inainder of nis life in this country, continuing his resi- 
Unoe long after he lost his office, of which he was the 
lilt holder. In 1517 he republished at London his work 

• 1)>* Rerum Inventoribus,* extended to eight books. A 
fourth edition of it was brought out at Basle, in 12mo., in 
1*»3(J, and another in 8vo. in 1554; and there is a 12mo. 

1 il'tion of it, printed at Amsterdam by Ludov. Eltevir so 
liit' 1 as 1871, along with another work by Virgilius, Uiree 
hooks of dialogues entitled ' De Prodigiis,' against divina- 
tion, which he appears to have finished at London in 152G, 
although the first edition mentioned by Gesner is one 
printed at Basle in 1531. Bayle had another printed at 
"Vie, in Rvo., in 1545, and containing also two books • De 
l'alitntia,' one 4 De Vita Pcrfecta,' and one • De Mendaciis,' 
a " by this author. Erasmus in one of his Letters also 
"peaks of a translation of the ' Monachus 1 of St. Chrys- 
OVtom, which Virgilius had printed at Paris in 1528, and 
indicated to him. 

Soon after ho came to England, Virgilius obtained the 
rectory of Church Ijuigton in Leicestershire ; and in 1507 
P. C, No. 1861. 



he was made archdeacon of Wells, and was also collated 
in the same year, first to the prebend of Nonnington in 
the cathedral of Hereford, and then to that of Scamelsby 
in the cathedral of Lincoln, which last he exchanged, in 
1513, for that of Oxgate in St. Paul's. In 1525 he pub- 
lished at London, in 8vo., but from a very imperfect and 
corrupt copy, the first edition of the fragment of Gildas, 
entitled ' De Calamitate, Excidio, et Conquestu Britannia?.' 
He dedicated it to Bishop Tonstall ; and, according to 
Nicolson, the same bad text was reprinted in 8vo. at Basle 
in 1541, in 12mo. at London in 1568, and in the 5th volume 
of the Paris ' Bibliotheca Patrum ' of 1010, folio. Virgilius 
finished his principal work, his 'Historia Anglica,' a history 
of England from the earliest times to the end of the reign 
of Henry VII., in twenty -six books, in 1533: the dedica- 
tion to Henry VIII. is dated in August of that year, and 
the first edition appears to have been published at Basle, 
in folio, in 1534. It was reprinted at Basle in the same 
form in 1536, 155G, 1570, and 1583 ; and in octavo at Ley- 
den, under the care of Antonius Thysiua, in 1549, and again 
in 1557* For clearness of narrative and neatness of style 
Polydore Virgil is perhaps the first of our Latin historians, 
and there arc also a good many things in his work which 
are not to be found elsewhere ; but he does not stand high 
as an authority. It is alleged that he destroyed numerous 
original documents which he had made use of in preparing 
his work, or, according to another version of the story, 
sent them off to Rome. His ignorance of the language 
and customs of the country has also no doubt betrayed him 
into some mistakes. He is charged however with having 
been principally misled by his prejudices in favour of the 
old religion, although he was hardly accounted a good 
Roman Catholic in all points. Various passages in his 
work * De Rerum Inventoribus' arc condemned in the 
' Indices Librorum Prohibitorum et Expurgatorum ;' and 
John Bale states that he approved of the marriage of 
ecclesiastics, and was opposed to the worship of images. 
Nor was he deprived of his preferment* either by Henry 
VIII. or even by Edward VI. 

He left England in 1550. Bumet,in his « History of the 
Reformation,' Part ii., says under that date, ' This year 
Polydore Virgil, who had been now almost forty [fifty ?] 
years in England, growing old, desired leave to go nearer 
the sun, which waa granted ; and, in consideration of th<« 
public sen ice he was thought to have done the nation by 
his History, he was permitted to hold his archdeaconry of 
Wells and his prebend of Nonnington, notwithstanding 
his absence out of the kingdom.' He is understood to 
have returned to Urbino, and is commonly stated to have 
died there in 1555. An opinion expressed by M. de la 
Monnoye, in a note upon Baillet's 'Jugemens desSavans,' 
ii. 160, that he must have died before 1540, appears to be 
refuted by the above statement from Burnet, who quotes 
as his authority the 1 Rot. Pat.' 4 Ed. VI., 2 part. 

VIRGIN'S BOWER. [Clkmatis.] 

VIRGIN ISLANDS are an extensive group of small 
islands, which form part of the Columbian Archipelago 
commonly called the West Indies. They lie between 
18 s 5' and 18° 50* N. lat., and between 64° W and 65° 40' 
W. long., exclusive of the island of Santa Crux, or Saint 
Croix, wliich properly does not belong to the group, but is 
commonly considered as forming part of it, because it be- 
longs to Denmark, which also is in possession of some 
islands of the group itself. This island is about 50 miles 
south of the centre of the Virgin Islands. 

The Virgin Islands extend in nearly a straight line from 
w»»st-«outh-west to east-north-east, and occupy a space of 
about 100 miles in length, with an average width of 20 
miles. The most western, Culebra, and Bieque, or Crub 
Island, are separated from the island of Puerto Rico by a 
narrow strait, beset with rocks and shoals. This group 
consists of about 100 islands, islets, and rocks, of which 
probably not more than 25 are inhabited and cultivated. 
The most eastern islands belong to the British ; those in 
the centre to Denmark ; and the most western are consi- 
dered as an appendage of the 8panish island of Puerto 
Rico, but the British and Danes have the right of cutting 
wood on Crab Island, which is uninhabited. 

The British islands lie between 04° 10* and 61° W. 
long., and amount to about 50 in number; but most of 
them are very small, and only a few of moderate extent. 
They are stated to cover a surface not exceeding 60,000 
acres, or between 03 and 94 so uare mil les, which is less 
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than half the extent of Rutlandshire, the smallest of the 

English counties. The largest of these islands are, Ane- 
gada, Virgin Gorda, Comance, Beef Island, Guana, Tortola, 
Jo*t van Dyke's, and Peter's Island. 

Anegada, which is the most north-eastern island of- the 
whole group, is the largest ; it contains 31,200 acres, but 
has only a few inhabitants. [Amkoada.] 

Virgin Gorda, also called Spanish Town, which is con- 
sidered to be a corruption of Penniston, the original name 
of the island, consists of a rocky mass, and two peninsulas 
which project from the mountains to the east and south- 
west. The rocky mass in the centre occupies a space 
about two miles in every direction. Its summit is about 
1500 feet high. On the north the high rocks extend to 
the water's edge, but on the south they are separated from 
the sea by a low narrow tract. The eastern peninsula is 
about three miles long, but le6s than a mile wide, rocky, 
and of moderate elevation. The other peninsula, which 
is connected with the south-western extremity of the 
mountains, is low, and nearly four miles long. At its 
southern extremity are some low rocks, in which copper- 
ore is found ; but It is not stnted if these mines are worked 
at present. The island is said to contain 9500 acres. The 
soil is sandy and dry. The exports consist of sugar, mm, 
tobacco, indigo, peas, and some cotton. There are three 
places near the shores of the island which have good an- 
chorage, and protect vessels against the swell of the sea; 
but they are rarely visited by foreign vessels, the produce 
of the island being sent to Tortola for exportation. At 
St. Thomas Bay, on the southern peninsula, is a cluster 
of houses, called The Town. The population of the island 
is not stated, but probably does not exceed 2500 indivi- 
duals, of whom two-thirds may be negroes. In the pro- 
longation of the southern peninsula is a cluster of rocks, 
exhibiting a great variety of fantastic figures, resembling 
ruined temples, columns, and arches. They are called the 
Fallen City or Broken Jerusalem. 

Between Virgin Gorda and Tortola, at a short distance 
from the last-mentioned inland, arc — Great Comance, which 
is about two miles from south to north, with an average 
width of half a mile, very rocky and elevated, and thinly 
inhabited ; and Beef Island, which is about a mile and a 
half from east to west, and more than half a mile wide. 
It is also rocky, but much lower, than Great Comance, and 
mostly used as pasture-ground. Each of these islands 
contains an area of about 1500 acres. The island of Guana 
lies north of the most eastern point of Tortola, and is about 
two miles long, but on an average less than half a mile 
wide. It contains 1120 acres, and the soil is moderately 
fertile. 

Tortola, the most important of the British Virgin Islands, 
extends nearly 12 miles from east-north-east to west-south- 
west, but its width never exceeds two miles. Its area is 
said to be 13,300 acres. It is a mountain-mass, broken up 
and furrowed by glens and ravines in every direction, so 
as to present a succession of undulating surfaces and pre- 
cipitous eminences from one extremity to the other, with- 
out any considerable portion of level land. The most ele- 
vated part runs through the middle of the island from east 
to west, but does not attain any very considerable 
height. Sage Hill, the highest summit, which lies west of 
Road Town, attains only 1050 feet above the level of the 
sea. The descent is more precipitous to the north than 
to the south, and high rocky masses advance to the water's 
edge on the north-west, but at all other places the country 
on the shores of the sea is of moderate elevation. The 
shores are indented with bays, harbours, aud creeks, which, 
together with the adjacent small rocks, afford shelter and 
anchorage for a great extent of shipping. The soil is dry, 
and has little depth ; it is considered as having been nearly 
exhausted by repeated crops. The capital of the island 
is Road Town or Kingstown. It is built on the southern 
side of the island, in the western bight of a deep bay, 
which is five miles long, and three nines and a half wide, 
and constitutes an excellent harbour, being perfectly land- 
locked on all sides. The town consists of only one long 
irregular street, which encloses in a curve the base of a 
projecting point of land, and lies close to the water's edge. 
The houses are rather well-built, and consist mostly of two 
stories. As the whole export and import trade of the 
Virgin Islands la-longing to Great Britain concentrates in 
tins place, we insert the following table of the exports of 
the produce of the islands in 1837 :— 
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The imports consisted of a few articles of Bnusli ras.. 
fact ure. but chiefly of various kinds of grain, u 
Indian corn, oats, and wheat-flour, and Indian-cm kl. 
which article amounted to 4468/. The next arUic < 
importance was timber and wood, as staves, skacA 
boards and planks, hoops, masts, and span, whirf. lai i 
value of 3377/. Wine was imported to the annei a 
759/., spirits to 114/., and rice to 157/.: all ethers 
articles to an inconsiderable amount. 

In 1837 the harbour was entered by 266 vessel*, of roa 
only 2 were from Great Britain, 10 from the Brituc. .-v 
nies, 4 from the United States of North America, u :* 
remainder (244) from other foreign countnes. TV* 
mentioned vessels contained 1943 tons, whilst trriv 
had only 490 tons, those of the British colonies tm i 
and the North American vessels 635 torn*. IV icsf 
of vessels which departed from Road Town wa» U> 
which 5 were British, 12 belonged to the British cwa 
1 to the United States, and 138 to foreign countries. 
import trade gave occupation to 837, and the export 1 
to 533 men. We do not find the population of thr 
stated, but that of the island amounts to somewLcii" 
than 7000 individuals, of whom only about 300 in- »! ' > 
and the remainder mulattoes and negroes. In 1837 'i 
were three schools on the island, which were atttu- 
by 198 children. 

To the north-east of the western extremity of Tort-: j > 
Jost van Dyke's Island, which is more than thiw u- 3 
long and about a mile wide. It is of moderate heigi-.. ' J 
terminates in high rocks on the north. Otherwise it 
bles Tortola in soil and productions. It is slated '< ^ 
tain 3200 acres, which however seems to be too much. 

To the south of Tortola, about four miles from the f"-c 
extends a row of islands from Broken Jenisalem m 
east-north-east to the western extremity of St. John. T>; 
are all rocky and elevated, but small, none of tko 
taining 1000 acres, with the exception of St. Peters.* • •' 
is stated to have an area of 1890 acres. The arm •* 
sea which is situated between this row of id*»i> * w 
Tortola is called Sir Francis Drake's Channel, aoi if ' 
difficult navigation on account of the numerwj ■ ; '* 
and shoals, the strong tides, and the heavy swell * 
sea. 

The Danish Virgin Islands He between 64° lJ 
65° 10' W. long., and consist of St. John, St. Tlioma*.^' 
Cruz, and a considerable number of islets, fit. John*?** 
rated from Tortola by a strait, which is nearly *h ^ 
long, but never more than a mile wide. The i* 4 
about eight miles long, and on an average three milt*'^ 
which gives a surface of about 24 square miles, *> tV 
is nearly equal to Tortola in extent. The surface i> 
uneven, a circumstance which here, as in Tortola. pf '" 
cultivation extending over the steeper declbitit* w* 
mountains, which in elevation are at least e^ual to t * 
of the last-mentioned island. Only towards the 
the sea there are some more level tracts, on which 
cotton, and some coffee arc grown. In the intern* 
are many tracts where maire nnd ground provision ^ 
cultivated, so that the importation of grain isconi?^ 
tively small. The soil is very stonv, but a PF**f ,l ' 
better than that of Tortola and St.' Thomas. Tin" *■ 
several good anchorages about the island, but the '** , 
Coral Bay, which lies towards the south-eastern i ink. 
is six miles long and abovethree wide : it usafe, being ( 
rounded by high hills which shelter vessels af» in* ' 
winds. In 1828 there were on this island 150 white*, 
free coloured-people, and 2200 slaves, and the plantar- 
produced 12,000 cwt. of sugar, 33,000 *fa!Ior» * 
1 1,000 gallons of molasses, 3500 lbs. of cotton, and s>^ 
quantity of fine coffee. At the western "^'^j!^ 
small town of St. John, which has a pretty good W» 
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St. Thomas, west of St. John, is about 12 miles long 
from east to west, with an average width of 2$ miles, 
which gives a surface of about 30 square miles. It resem- 
bles Tortola in the unevenness of its surface, which ren- 
ders a considerable portion of it unfit for agriculture. The 
mountains however rise higher, but their elevation has not 
been ascertained. The most elevated are west of the har- 
bour of St. Thomas. The soil consists mostly of a very 
Iry loam, and is of indifferent fertility. It is stated that 
ts productive powers have been diminished by repeated 
Tops. Most ol the white inhabitants of this island and of 
■it. John are of Dutch origin, and Dutch is the common 
anguage. The population amounted, in 1828, according 

0 an estimate, to 7000 individuals, namely, 5000 slaves, 
1500 free coloured-people, and 500 whites. The planta- 
ions yielded in the same year 20,000 cwt. of sugar. 54,000 
rallons of rum, 18,000 gallons of molasses, and some 
•otton. But as large tracts are unfit for the production of 
olonial articles, maize, ground provisions, and fruits are 
ultivated to a considerable extent. 

The town of St. Thomas is built on the north shore of a 
inc bay, which is about 3 miles long and 2 wide, and has 
ood anchorage for 200 vessels. It derives its importance 
roni being a free port, open to all nations, and conse- 
ttently a great entrepot for articles of plantation con- 
iimptton, such as timber, corn, and flour, which are 
rought to it in large quantities from the United States, 
'he town is built on three conical hills of nearly equal 
levation, on which stand some well-constructed fortresses, 
ommanding the harbour and shipping. The houses are 
>uilt of stone or brick, several stories in height, and tiled 
n the Dutch manner. The population is stated to exceed 
WOO individuals, of whom 400 arc whites. 

Santa Cruz, or St. Croix, is the most important of the 
hnish possessions in the Columbian Archipelago. How- 
rer it does not belong to the group of the Virgin Islands, 
eing separated from the island of St. John by an open 
?a nearly 50) miles wide. It lies between 17° 40* and 17° 
0' X. lat., and between 04° 30' and G5° W. long. Santa 
Vuz is 24 miles long, and nearly 8 miles broad in the 
iidest part. Its surface is about 1 10 square miles, so that 
: is larger than all the British Virgin Islands. No part 
f the surface is mountainous, but along the northern 
hores there is a chain of hills, the eastern extremity of 
hich spreads over the whole width of the island. The 
irger portion of the surface is slightly undulating, and 
overcd with a mould of considerable depth, which imparts 
) the island a great degree of fertility, which however 

frequently diminished by want of rain. The whole 
land is divided into 3-16 plantations, each containing 150 
iris, of which number 155 are planted with the cane, and 
le others produce cotton ana provisions. The whole 
well cultivated, and resembles a garden. Three good 
>ads run through the whole length of the island from 
ast to west, one in the middle and the two others along 
fie shores. The average produce of the sugar-plantations 

1 20,000 casks of sugar and 10,000 casks of rum. In 1828 
fere exported 278,000 cwt. of sugar, 750,000 gallons of rum, 
So ,000 gallons of molasses, and 800 cwt. of cotton. The 
copulation was, in 1828, estimated at 32,000 individuals ; 
tamely, 2500 whites, 2500 free coloured-people, and 27,000 
lave*. The greater number of the whites are of English 

and English is the most common language. 
Christiaitstadt, also called the Basin, is the capital of 
he island of Santa Cruz : it stands on the northern shore, 
>n a small bay which constitutes its harbour: the 
•ntranee is shut up by a formidable reef of rocks, through 
*hich there are only two narrow channels, which can- 
lot hi' passed without the assistance of a pilot. The 
own is one of the best built in the West Indies. It is 
'ii the gentle declivity of a hill, so that the streets, which 
ife parallel to the sea, rise like terraces one above the 
-ilher. The streets are wide and straight, and intersect 
ttch other at right angles. The houses are chiefly of 
'tone, and many of them in the principal streets exhibit 
a considerable degree of elegance. They have piazzas in 
front. Christianstadt is the seat of the governor of all the 
Danish possessions in the West Indies, and the government- 
house looks like a palace. Several other public buildings 
l*ve a respectable appearance. The population amounts 
to 5000 individuals. There are four churches, Danish, 
Dutch, English, and Roman Catholic; and there are 
IIN two sl-mentary schools for poor boys and ghU. At 



the western extremity of the island is Fredcrickstadt, 
which has a population of 1500 individuals, and a good 
roadstead for shipping within a small circular bay: it 
carries on some commerce with the United States of 
North America. 

The Spanish Virgin Islands are at a short distance from 
the eastern coast of Puerto Rico, and consist of two 
islands of moderate extent, and of several islets. The 
northern island is called Culebra (Snake Island), or Passage 
Island. It is about 8 miles long, and on an average 
little more than a mile wide. The surface is about 10 
square miles. It is rocky, and rises to a moderate eleva- 
tion. Some sugar and coffee are cultivated by a scanty 
population of about 300 individuals. The southern island 
is Bieque, or Crab Island. It extends from cast to west 
about 16 miles, and is between 3 and 4 miles wide. The 
most eastern part, comprehending about two-thirds of the 
surface, is low, level, and overgrown with trees and 
bushes. On the northern side is a great lagoon, which 
however dries up at the end of the dry season. The 
western part of the island is rocky and hilly, and in general 
from 600 to 800 feet above the sea-level. There is no 
harbour, but there are several roadsteads which have 
good anchorage. The island was till lately uninhabited, 
and for a long" time the British, Spaniards, and Danes had 
the right of cutting wood and fishing on the island. Be- 
fore the French revolution, when the sugar-plantations 
yielded immense profits, the English and the Danes had 
some idea of acquiring the exclusive property of this 
island, and of forming settlements ; but the subsequent 
changes in the political situation of most countries of 
America prevented the execution of these designs, and 
they were soon given up. Spain however, which, since the 
loss of its continental possessions, has begun to appreciate 
the value of its insular possessions in America, especially 
that of Puerto Rico, perceiving the injurious consequences 
to the commerce and safety of this island, if Bieque should 
be in the hands of another maritime power, has lately tried to 
induce England and Denmark to renounce their right, and 
to permit the island to be settled by a Spanish colony. 
We are not acquainted with the issue of these negotiations, 
nor do we know if the island has been settled or not. 

Climate. — These islands have two rainy and two dry 
seasons. The short rainy season begins in May, and lasts 
from 15 to 20 days. The heat in this season is equal to 
that of the summer in Southern Europe. The months of 
June and July are dry, and the heat increases consider- 
ably during this time ; the thermometer at noon generally 
ranges between 86° and 90°, but in August it is still 
greater, and at noon the thermometer usually marks 92". 
At the same time the sky becomes covered with menacing 
clouds, which announce the approach of the autumnal 
rains, which commence in September like a deluge. The 
rain conies down like an immense quantity of water 
poured through a sieve, and in half an hour the whole sur- 
face of the islands becomes a sheet of water. This rainy 
season and the month preceding it are the period of tho 
^ear when the hurricanes occur, between July and October, 
during the rains the weather becomes cooler, and when 
they terminate in October the thermometer stands about 
10° lower than in August. In November the north-cast 
and north winds set in, which in the beginning are accom- 
panied by showers of rain and gales, but after some time 
they abate, and the weather clears up, and the summer or 
dry season sets in, which usually takes place in December. 
In this and the following months, up to April, showers are 
very rare, and the beat moderate, the thermometer ranging 
between 72° and 80 u . This is the most healthy and most 
agreeable season of the year. 

The Virgin Islands are subject to earthquakes, but the 
shocks are slight, and not attended with such dreadful con- 
sequences as in the Antilles, which are farther to the south- 
east. The northern shores of these islands are subject to 
a very heavy swell of the sea, called ' the ground-sea,' 
which rises, rages, and subsides while the air is calm, 
while there has been no indication whatever of a previous 
gale, and even while light breezes have for a considerable 
period preceding come from the south of cast. The waves 
approach in gentle undulations, but suddenly swell against 
the shore, and break with great impetuosity. The period 
when the ground-sea sets in is generally October, and it 
continues, though with some interruptions, till April and 
May j but it ri»« al.o occasionally during June, July, and 
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August. By this swell the lower parts of the islands along 
their northern coast have heen worn away, so that they 
terminate with high rocks or cliffs, except at those places 
where a reef lies before them, which breaks the force of the 
ground-sea. 

Productions.— Besides the staple articles mentioned 
before, several plants are cultivated which yield occasion- 
ally articles of exportation, as ginger, turmeric, tobacco, 
pimento, and indigo. The grains of Europe arc not grown, 
but maize and guinea-corn (Holcus taccnaratum) arc cul- 
tivated. The roots grown under the name of ground- 
provisions are sweet potatoes, yams, cassava or maniocca, 
and ground-nuts. In the kitchen-gardens are cultivated 
tomatos, capsicum, asparagus, pumpkins, water-melons, 
cucumbers, and several kinds of peas and beans. Two 
kinds of arum, sagittaefolium and hastatum, are exten- 
sively grown, and used as salad. Guinea-grass is grown as 
fodder. 

There arc large plantations of plantains and bananas. 
The cocoa-nut tree and the mountain-cabbage tree also 
grow. There are cultivated the orange-tree, the bergamot- 
orange (Citrus bcrgamia), the lime, the shaddock (or 
forbidden fruit), the sweet lemon, and the citron ; the sour 
sop (A. muriratu), the sweet sop (A. squamosa), and the 
custard-apple (.-I. reticulata). Two kinds of Passifiora 
arc cultivated, namely, the granadilla (P. quadranguiaris) 
and the water-lemon (/'. laurifolia). Other fruit-trees are 
the pine-apple, the sapote (Sapota mammosa), aguacates 
(Laurus persea), the cashew-tree, the prickly pear, the 
guava, and the papaya or papau-tree. The castor-oil 
plant and the tamarind grow wild, but are also cultivated. 
Other wild-growing and useful plants are the aloe per- 
forata and the agave Americana. In the forests are many 
useful trees, among which are mahogany and fustic trees. 

A few domestic animals are kept, but most of them are 
imported from the Spanish Main. There are no wild qua- 
drupeds, and birds are rare ; but there arc some kinds of 
lizards, among which is the iguana. There are two or 
three kinds of turtles. Fish is pretty plentiful, and many 
poor families live on it. Scorpions and scolopendnu arc 
frequent, but no mention is made of snakes. 

Salt is obtained from several lagoons, which dry up in 
summer. In Virgin Gorda copper-ore is found. 

History. — Santa Cruz and the Virgin Islands were dis- 
covered by Columbus on his second voyage, 1494. They 
were then inhabited, and Santa Cruz was the most north- 
ern island in which the Caribbees had established them- 
selves. But towards the end of the sixteenth century no 
inhabitants were found on them. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury these islands became the resort of buccaneers ; some 
Dutch buccaneers began to settle Tortola in 1648, but 
were expelled from the island by the English in 1666, and 
since that time the island has always been in their pos- 
session. St. Thomas was settled by the Danes in 1672, and 
some years afterwards St. John was also taken possession 
of by them. The first settlers of Santa Cruz were the 
Dutch, who arrived there in 1643, but were expelled by 
the English in 1646. Some years afterwards the English 
were driven out by the Spaniards, who again were expelled 
by the French, who began to cultivate the island, but with 
so little success that they abandoned it in 1695, pre- 
serving however their rights to it. In 1733 they sold it to 
the Danes for 75,000/. The good order established there 
by the Danish government and the fertility of the island 
attracted Knglish planters and English capital, and in a 
few years the island was flourishing, and remained so not- 
withstanding the hurricanes, of whi ch that of 1772 was 
very' destructive, and a drought of four years' continuance, 
ending in 1791. The Danish islands were taken by the 
British in 1H01, but restored in the following year. They 
surrendered again to the English in 1807. and remained in 
their possession until 1815, when they were again restored 
to the Danes. The British islands are under the authority 
of the governor of St. Kitt's, but they have a separate le- 
gislative assembly, which meets at Koad Town. The 
Danish islands arc governed by the Danish governor re- 
siding at Christianstadt, and the Spanish islands arc ap- 
pendages of Puerto Kico. 

(West, Beytriige zur Beschreibung von St. Croix; 
TVcst India Sketch-Book; and Waller, Voyage to the 
West Indies.) 

VIRGINAL, a musical instrument now entirely disused. 
It is described by Dr. Burney as ' a keyed instrument of 



one string, jack, and quill to each note, Uke i spntt H 
in shape resembling the present small piano-fork. It' ;< 
adds, ' has been imagined to have been invented n L-;- 
land during the reign of Elizabeth, and to have been!:!, 
denominated in honour of that virgin pnnce»; br. t 
drawing and description of it appeared in Luscll. 
" Musurgia" before she was born.' (Hist, of Mute, ti l 
The compass of the virginal was from the second add ! 
line below the base to the second added lint »bo?e ,i 
treble— or four octaves. 

VIRGI'NI A, a Roman maiden, daughter of L Vi.t,l- v 
whose name is famous in the early history of Rome Bb 
story is one of the most beautiful in Human huUv * 
possessed extraordinary beauty, and had been nits 
brought up by her parents. She was betrothed i, l 
Icilius, a tribune of the people. Appius Claudro*. c 
the decemvirs, attempted to seduce her ; but findia; • fc 
her virtue was stronger than his temptation*, he t 
course to fraud and violence. Her lather Virgimw »■> 
absent at Mount Algidus, where he command. a » . ■ 
of the army against the /Equi. The decern™ tL-cn 
this a favourable opportunity, and instigated M.ltit* 
one of his clients, to claim the girl as his slave. At-, 
ingly one day when, accompanied by her none, a u 
going to the forum, where schools were then kqlatt 
tabernsa, the client of Appius Claudius seized h«,»v2c 
that she was the daughter of one of his slaves, k'. m~ 
quently was his property. The nurse raised kc! if 
and called on the people for help. A crowd came upas 
and the girl was rescued ; but the claimant decjp.'^ 
he would establish his right before a court of jiauct. Bi 
case was accordingly brought before the tribunal « A;* 
Claudius himself, where the client stated that Yin; - - 
the daughter of one of his slaves, and had been cm... 
into the house of Virginius, as he would prove by tin? 
dence of Virginius himself; and he added, tha: . 
return of Virginius she should be kept in thenow« ' 
lawful master. Great opposition was made by the 
of the girl to this claim, but Appius Claudius affiO: : 
think the demand of his client just. Icilius no* si-;? 
forward and claimed the girl as his betrothed va<: >» 
when threats were unavailing, he implored Clau«Jr> - 
think of the consequences. Icilius was imroediaft ii • 
rounded by the lictors of the decemvir, and deo "- ' 
disturber of the peace; but in order to have at 1* •* 
appearance of justice on his side, Appius t'li-- 
adjourned the case till the next day, adding that he * > 
then inforce the law whether Virginius returned « 
Two messengers were speedily sent to Virginius to r •" 
him of the danger of his daughter. Appiu* tVJ» 
also sent a secret message to request his colleacuo ■< ■ 
camp to refuse Virginius leave of absence; l*» 
message came too late, for Virginius had already kr» 
camp. On the morning of the following day, »h*c «- * 
city was in anxious expectation, Virginius, accom;* 
by some matrons nnd numerous friends, led his dxui'' 11 '^ 1 
the forum, entreating the protection of his fellow-a 1 -' * 
Appius ascended the tribunal, and, without listrns* 
Virginius or Icilius, declared the girl to be the &la« *» 
client, M. Claudius. When Claudius pressed thret^ 
crowd to seize Virginia, he was at first prevented t r 
multitude ; but the threats of the decemvir overawed 
and his lictors made way for the client. Virginia * 
the impossibility of saving his child, asked pen«»- 
have some conversation with her before their *?|** 
tion. This being granted, he took Virginia 
butcher's stall, and snatching up a knife, plowed: 
her breast, saying, * This is the only way in which 1 
deliver thee,' adding a curse on the head of Af" - 
Claudius. The decemvir immediately ordered \t^' 
to be seized, but sword in hand he fought hb«! "»;; 
gate of the city. The friends of the unfortunate gvr' "; ". 
city roused the people to shake off the yokr d ^ 
haughty oppressors. Virginius in the camp spp*" 3 '^ ' , 1 
soldiers, ana the power of the decemvirs was aholw 

(Livy, iii. 44-48; Dionysius Hal., xi, P • ' |s " 
ed. Syfburg : compare Decemvirs ; Aw" <-'utDir> 

VIRGINIA, one of the North Amencan 
ated between 36° 30' and 40° 40' N. lat., and ,J 
83° 30* W. long. Its greatest extent from north /p 



is along 80° 30' W. long., where it is nearly 299 B»jf« 
east to west the greatest dimension is along 36* ^ 
where it measures about 400 miles. The area,*' 
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the latest estimate, is 65,624 square miles, or larger than 
at of England, Wales included, by about 7000 square 
ilt's. It is the largest of the states of the Union. 
Boundary. — The southern part of the peninsula which 
parates Chesapeake Bay from the Atlantic belongs to 
rginia, and it is surrounded by the sea, except on the 
■lib, where it borders on Maryland. The main body of 
e State borders, on the north, on Maryland, from which 
is separated by the Potomac to its source, a distance of 
than 350 miles measured along the bends of the 
er. From the source of the river the boundary between 
aryland and Virginia runs due north for 36 miles, when 
strikes the southern boundary-line of Pennsylvania, 
om the point where the three states meet, the boundary- 
ic between Pennsylvania and Virginia runs due west 
mg 33° 43' N. lat. for 57 miles, when it turns due north 
d runs along 80° 3ff E. long., until it strikes the Ohio, 
inc of 64 miles in length. On the west of Virginia are 
ho and Kentucky. It is divided from Ohio by the 
urse of the Ohio river for 355 miles, following the bends 
the river. Virginia is separated from Kentucky partly 
the Big Sandy River, which constitutes the boundary- 
ie for about 80 miles measured along the course of the 
er, and partly by the summit of the Cumberland Moun- 
ns, along which the boundary runs about 100 miles, 
nissce and North Carolina lie along the southern boun- 
ry of Virginia. Hie boundary between Virginia and 
mease e runs along 36° 35' and is 90 miles long: that 
nch separates Virginia from North Carolina is a straight 
ie, which begins on the west in 36° 32' 30", and termi- 
tes on the shores of the Atlantic in 36° 30'. The 
Ikotic Ocean and the Chesapeake Bay wash the eastern 
!<• of Virginia for about 1 10 miles. 

S a-cfxtst. — A series of low sandy islands skirts the shores 
North Carolina. From Cape Hatteras it extends north- 
ud, separating Pamlico, Albemarle, and Currituck 
muds from the ocean. The north extremity of the Cur- 
tuck Sound is included within the boundary of Virginia, 
ie narrow strip of land which divides it from the sea is 
ndy and low, and the coast north of it as far as Cape 
enry is of the same description. It constitutes an un- 
oki u line, which affords no shelter for vessels, and can 
ily be approached in small boats. It extends about 30 
iles. ( 'ape Henry rises to about 15 feet, and is a small sand- 
II. It is about 12 miles from Cape Charles, and between 
esc two capes is the entrance of Chesapeake Bay. 
!hes.\peakh Bay, vol. vii., p. 41.] From Cape Henry 
Windmill Point, a distance of about 45 miles, the coast 
Virginia presents a succession of projecting headlands, 
closing many bays, some of which extend far inland, 
d preserve a considerable width and depth to a distance 
20 to 50 miles from the sea. These larger bays arc the 
ituaries of rivers, and admit large vessels, so as to consti- 
tc pood harbours. The smaller bays are formed by in- 
•ntations of the shores, and most" of them have safe 
ichorage for coasting vessels. The headlands between 
ic bays have low and frequently swampy shores, but at 
itnc distance from them the country rises from 15 to 20 
*t. Between Windmill Point, which lies on the north of 
actuary of the Rappahannoc river and Smith Point, 
Mth of the testuary of the Potomac, which two points are 
early 20 miles distant from one another, a low and narrow 
each is backed by a higher ground of moderate elevation, 
»d in this part there are only a few short inlets, which 
Hon! shelter to boats and small coasting vessels. 
That part of Virginia which lies east of the Chesapeake 
lay, and is called the ' eastern shore of Virginia,' is skirted 
a the side of the Atlantic by a number of low sandy islands, 
rhich towards the north form one row, but towards Cape 
'hades two or three parallel rows. They are inhabited by 
• f"w fishermen, and the straits which separate these 
■Itndfl from one another afford some passages for small 
Meting vessels. The shores opposite these islands have 
>'i!v a few short inlets, but two or three of them afford 
'niter and good anchorage for vessels which draw five or 
»x feet of water. The coast on the side of Chesapeake 
wy has many indentations, most of which are from two to 
WW miles long, and constitute good harbours for small 
f^sels. 

Nwr/aci*. 8oii t Climate, Agricultural Productions. — 
Nearly one-half of the surface of Virginia is mountainous. 
Jhc Appalachian Mountains run through it obliquely 
from south-west to north-east, spreading alone the southern 



boundary over the western, and towards the north over tho 
central districts of the state. The south-eastern boundary- 
line of this mountain-region is marked by the Blue Bulge. 
This chain enters Virginia on the south at 8U°30''W. long., 
and terminates on the banks of the Potomac cast of Har- 
per's Ferry, near 77* 40* W. long. The north-western limit 
of the mountain-region is formed towards the south by the 
Cumberland Mountains and the boundary-line between 
Virginia and Kentucky ; but east of the Big Sandy River 
it may be marked by a straight line drawn from the point 
where the river begins to separate Virginia from Ken- 
tucky, to the confluence of the two principal branches of 
the Monongahcla in Pennsylvania. All the countries in- 
cluded between this line and the Blue Ridge constitute the 
mountain-region of Virginia. From the eastern base of 
this region a plain extends to the shores of the Atlantic 
and of Chesapeake Bay. This Atlantic slope presents 
itself under two different aspects. Along the shores of the 
sea it is a low undulating plain, and at the back of it a 
higher hilly country, which reaches to the Blue Ridge. 
These two plains constitute the maritime and the higher 
slope of the Atlantic. That portion of Virginia which i» 
to the north-west of the mountain-region, between it and 
the rivers Ohio and Big Sandy, is much more hilly than 
the eastern plain, and may be called the hilly region of 
the Ohio and of the Kanawha. The following table ex- 
hibits a rough estimate of the respective areas of these four 
regions : — 

Squ»t* Milr«. 

1. Maritime or Lower Slope of the Atlantic . 8.500 

2. Hilly or Upper Slope of the Atlantic . . 18,200 

3. Mountain-region of the Appalachians . . 28,400 

4. Hilly Region of the Ohio and Kanawha . 10,500 



05,600 

1 The Maritime Slope of the Atlantic comprehends 
also the eastern shore of Virginia, or that part which lies 
cast of Chesapeake Bay. This country consists of a tongue 
of land, about 10 miles in w idth, the islands included, but 
without them only 7 miles across. From north to south it 
extends 70 miles. Along the shores it is montly covered 
with low sand-hills or swamps; but this sterile tract is 
hardly half a mile wide, and the interior is a level flat 
country, with a pretty good soil ; for though the soil is 
thin, light, and always mixed with sand, it generally rests 
on a stiff clay, and the land is too level for the good soil 
to be carried off by rains. The principal crops are 
Indian-corn and oats, but there are also grown wheat, 
cotton, peas, beans, potatoes, and other vegetables. There 
are good orchards, in which the fig-trees and poniegrnnate- 
trces attain a large sue, and yield abundant fruit. The 
palma-christi, from which the castor-oil is obtained, is cul- 
tivated to a considerable extent. The area of this tract is 
about 500 square miles. 

The Maritime Region west of Chesapeake Bay has its 
western limit maiked by the first waterfalls of the riven 
traversing it from west to east, which occur where 
the general level of the country has a considerable 
rise. In the Potomac river the first falls occur at George- 
town above Washington, on the Occoquan river, at Occo- 
quan, 7 miles from its mouth, and on the Rappahannoc 
above Fredericksburg. The western limit of the Maritime 
Region, between Georgetown and Fredericksburg, runs 
parallel to the great western bend of the Potomac, and 
about 7 miles from it. Further to the south the first falls 
occur on the Pamunkev, the principal branch of Vork 
River, betw een Woodsviilcand Hanover ; in James River, at 
Richmond ; in the Appomattox, an affluent of James Ri\er, 
6 miles above Petersburg ; and in the Roanoke, at Weldon, 
in North Carolina. Straight lines drawn between these 
points mark tolerably well the western limit of the Mari- 
time Region. 

The south-eastern portion of this region, c. that which 
lies south of Hampton Roads, the lower and wider portiii-i 
of the actuary of James River, is a flat country which rises 
imperceptibly towards the south. The soil is a mixture 
of sand and clay, but less fertile than the eastern shore, 
and its productions are also the same. On some low- 
tracts near the Dismal Swamp rice is cultivated, and this 
is the most northern point where that grain is cultivated 
on the Atlantic shore of the United States. The Dismal 
Swamp extends from north to south nearly 30 miles, and 
averages from east to west nearly 10: i' is partly in 
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Virginia and partly in North Carolina. The soil of the 
swamp is a complete quagmire, trembling under the feet, 
and filling immediately the impression of every step with 
water. Towards the south is a large tract overgrown with 
reeds, without any trees, but intermixed with some ever- 
greens. But the other parts are covered with cypress and 
cedar trees, and on the western border with pines. From 
these forests a large quantity of lumber is obtained. Near 
the centre of the swamp, in Virginia, is Lake Drummond, 
which extends about seven miles in every direction, and 
varies in depth from 10 to 20 feet. The surface covers 
about six square miles. In times of great drought this 
lake is the only feeder of the Dismal Swamp Canal, and 
when full its surface is 21$ feet above tide-water, and six 
feet above the summit-level of the canal, which is 22 
miles long. The low country just noticed occupies an area 
of about 1550 square miles. 

The remainder of the Maritime Region has not a level 
surface. Along the actuaries level tracts of a moderate 
width arc common, and they are generally swampy. But 
at a short distance from the rivers the country rises, and 
presents an undulating surface, which towards the western 
limits of the region is diversified with hills. The soil is 
alluvial, and the greater part of the substrata is composed 
of sand and pebbles ; large masses of rock in their original 
position are rare, except at great depth. The substrata 
arc covered with a mould, generally two or three inches 
deep, consisting of sand and vegetable matter. It 
constitutes by itself a poor soil, and as the surface is not 
level, the better part of the soil is subject to be washed 
away by the heavy rains. Some of the higher tracts are 
nearly destitute of vegetation and barren, and others are 
covered with forests of stunted pines, from which tar, 
pitch, and rosin are extracted. The bottoms of the rivers 
contain a much larger quantity of vegetable matter, and 
the soil is deeper. Their fertility is consequently 
much greater, and the crops arc good. Cultivation does 
not extend far beyond these bottoms, except in some tracts 
between York River and James River. Wheat is not 
much cultivated, the soil being too light for it; but 
Indian-corn, oats, potatoes, and sweet potatoes are ex- 
tensively grown ; tobacco is also cultivated. The orchards 
yield apples, pears, cherries, quinces, nectarines, apricots, 
almonds, plums, pomegranates, figs, peaches, and mul- 
berries. But there are very few tracU tit for the growth 
of grasses. 

The climate of this low region, if compared with that of 
low countries on the cast of the Atlantic, is distinguished 
by great and sudden changes. There is no season in 
which these changes do not occur, except October and 
November, which in the regularity of the weather ap- 
proach the climate of Europe. The winters are much 
colder than in any part of Europe south of the Alps, and 
also more severe than in the low countries north of the 
Alps. Frosts are frequent, and sometimes very severe ; 
the rivers and actuaries are covered with ice, which is 
sometimes strong enough to be crossed by men and horses. 
But the frosts are generally of short duration, and followed 
by very mild weather. Snow falls very often, but the 
ground is seldom covered with snow for more than one or 
two days. In general the winter is distinguished by that 
fickleness which in Europe characterises the month of 
April. Until the middle of May the weather presents one 
incessant succession of rain and drought, frost and heat ; 
sometimes it is excessively damp, cloudy, and hazy. About 
the latter part of May the air becomes dry and warm, 
the showers of rain are less abundant, and the weather is 
very pleasant during the month of June. In the two fol- 
lowing months however the heat is very great, the ther- 
mometer rising almost every year to 90", and sometimes 
to 96° and 98°. September has very heavy rains, but 
they are not frequent in October and November, when the 
weather is very mild. The approach of winter is gradual 
and uniform ; there are indeed frequent light snows in 
November, but the more severe weather does not set in 
before the latter part of December. The following table, 
exhibiting the results of meteorological observations made 
at Richmond, during four years (1821-1827), will give a 
pretty complete idea of the temperature of this region, 
as that place, though near the Upper Slope of the Atlantic, 
is situated near the middle of the Lower Slope. For the 
•ake of comparison we have added the temperature of 
London. 



Mean Temp 
from the 

January . 
February 
March " . 
April . . 
May . . 
June . . 
July . . 
August . 
September 
October . 
November 
December 



Mean of the 
Year 



erature of each Month of the Ytar, rmdtui 
Meteoric Obterrationt made at JttfAmosJ. 



1824. 
42T 
55 
43 
53 
64-4 
75 
70 
74 '3 
GGR 
57-3 
472 
408 



1825. IK*. 
34'6* 33 2° 



30 
50 

55 

644 

73 G 

80 

764 

65-7 

60 

41 8 



41 

496 

57'8 

68 

73'3 

74 8 

729 

68-8 

56-8 

44 

34-2 



1% 
25° 

439 

46 

59 

64-5 

73 6 

768 

75 

67-2 

56 

43- 8 

44- 6 



33 r 
39-8 
471 
54-7 
65 4 



390 

42 

47- 

5S-* 



73- 8 Ml 
77-6 fr« 

74- 8 tt-ft 
67-1 5Tv' 
57 5 Sir H 
44 2 42 4 i 
38 I » fl 



50-5 56 55*7 56 5 56 2 *3 



Winter. 



Plucr. 

Richmond 
London . 



Spring. 



Vtc. to Feb. March to Majr. 

37- 2 Q 55'7 9 

38- 22 48'34 



June to An*. IrfliW 

75-4* KJ- 
ei -74 so 



The w infer in London is more temperate by mb-:- 
while the summer is less hot by 13) degrees. Tt» 
ence in latitude between the two place* itw? ' 
13° 58'. 

Though the number of rainy days is less in ik'<< 
than in England, the mean annual quantity «f A i 
much greater. According to Jefferson the c - 
quantity of rain at Williamsburg amounts to 47'W .:- 
whilst at London it docs not exceed 24 • 10 irwht!. 7 
liamsburg is nearer the sea than Richmond. TV' ra 
annual temperature at Williamsburg is 57" 21*. 

The prevailing wind all the year round U the 
west; but in autumn and winter the wind blows fit',*' 
from the north-west, north, and north-east. 
winds are rare, and those from the south-fast - 
frequent. The southern winds are attended by n~S 
moisture, and hazy weather ; those from the tatb 
north-west bring cold and clear weather. The chnr* ; 
the wind produces sudden changes in the temp*'- * 
Jefferson states that the thermometer, on one .-• * 
descended 45 degrees in thirteen hours, from 92* '■> ^ 
in consequence of a change of the wind. 

2. The Uyper Sfofte of the Atlantic extend* f 1 " ;' 
western limit of the Maritime Slope to the Blue 
which traverses Virginia for 260 miles, in a direction : * 
south-west to north-east, and, except where if is 
the James River and Roanoke, is a continue 
From the base of fhe ridge the country descends t- 'f 
falls of the rivers in an inclined plain. Where jh to 
occur, a ledge of rocks extends across the state. rUi^T "* 
100 to 200 feet nbovc their base, which in must r :.v" 
about 100 feet above the sea-level. From thi> IN(> ^ 
rise of the country towards the mountains U confin 1 .'* j 
irregular. Its general level, where it joins the own"* 
is from 500 to 600 feet above the sea: Lymhhunr ■< a 
James River is 500 feet above it. The (surface 
region presents only a comparatively small number c. ^ 
it generally extends in undulating plains, which ias* 1 
places have a gentle acclivity, but in other* are tr.^ 
and uneven, and between these plains are the f' T : 
depressions, in which the rivers run. The h>-- 
from 300 to 500 feet above their base*. Then 
are generally not steep, but the soil is sometime* ^y 
and not fit for cultivation. They are generally own? 1 / 
with trees, such as ash, beech, elm, hickory. the*tntt- ^ 
and hemlock. The soil of the higher grotiutls betw^ • 
bottoms of the rivers has in general a moderate dfC^ 
fertility, as gravel or sand is predominant, and only * , 
tracts of moderate extent have a large proportion w-'* 
or loam mixed with the gravel. The cultivated ^ 
yield moderate crops of wheat, Indian corn, tob*r™ 
oats, and also rye and buckwheat. The "i* 1 *^ 
extensive, and all the trees mentioned in the « ,ra V! 
region succeed, except pomegranates and ^ l * n i '' nJ ' ( 
forests, w hich still cover a considerable part oi the tu 
are comprised of oak, hickory, gum, maple. loi '"^' 
especially yellow pine. The bottoms along We • { 
courses differ greatly in width, and arc externa " , 
the large rivers : that of the James River a '« 
from two to three miles wide, and extend* from W 
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0 Lynchburg 125 miles. These bottoms are from 100 to 
DO feet below the general level of the adjacent high 
rounds, and the slopes which enclose them are 
ather steep and bold. The soil of the bottoms is 
•enerally excellent, and produces good crops of wheat, 
ndian corn, and oats, and the best sort of tobacco, which 
•> extensively cultivated. Cotton is not cultivated to 
ny great extent, except in the bottoms of the Roanoke, 
.'early all the cotton exported from Virginia is from 
lis district. 

The hills which are dispersed over this region are 
olatcd, and do not range themselves in a certain direc- 
on, except towards the south, where they are more fre- 
jent, ana where they commonly lie in the direction of 
ic watercourses from west to east. But there extends 

er the whole width of the state a series of hills and short 
nges, nearly in a parallel line with the Blue Ridge, and at a 
stance of from 15 to 30 miles east of it. This hilly tract 
tnunenccs in North Carolina, enters Virginia some miles 
ist of 80° W. long., is traversed by the Roanoke below 
onroe. and runs from this point to Lynchburg on the 
imes River. Lynchburg is built in the mountain-gap by 
hich the river passes the ridge. Thus far this ridge 
insists only of isolated hills and short ranges, and bears 
» general name. But north of James River, which for 
ore than 30 miles flows along its eastern base, it is called 

1 South-West Mountain. It continues from the James 
iver in the same direction to the sources of the Pamun- 
y and North Anna, is traversed by the upper branches 
the Rappahannoc above their confluence, and termi- 

ites on the banks of the Potomac, about 12 miles below 
arper's Ferry. Towards the northern extremity it is 
died the Bull Run and Kittoctan Mountains. This chain 
«es from 300 to 600 or 700 feet above its base, which is 
tout 500 feet above the sea-level. The hills arc covered 
ith forests, consisting of oak, hickory, green maple, 
liite and yellow poplar, black and white walnut, ash, 
tsafras, dogwood, chestnut, and chestnut-oak. The long 
il Ley which extends between these hills and the Blue 
inge is in general hilly ; for several offsets of the Blue 
iilgc advance into it from 5 to 10 miles from the range, 
id "it also contains many isolated hills. The soil is much 
ore fertile than to the east of this ridge. There are com- 
iratively very few places covered with a barren sand or 
avel. It generally consists of a good mould lying on a 
bsfratumof red clay, which also constitutes the principal 
irredient of the upper soil. In the northern district it is 
jhtor, and contains a good proportion of sand or gravel. 
)e principal objects of agriculture are Indian corn, wheat, 
e, oats, and potatoes. In the southern districts much 
MCOO is grown, and hemp in several places. The or- 
ards yield apples, peaches, cherries, plums, quinces, and 
ipes. The general level of this valley is irom 500 to 
9 feet abo-ve the sea, except towards the north, where 
is lower. 

We have no exact meteorological observations made in 
is region. It is stated that the mean annual temperature 
from three to six degrees lower than in the maritime 
gion, otherwise there does not appear to be a great dif- 
rence between these two regions. It is only observed, 
tat the climate, though equally hot in summer, is more 
ialthy, and that this region surfers less from droughts 
)an the countries along the coast. 

3. The Mountain-region of the Appalachians lies west of 
ie upper region of the Atlantic Slope. Its eastern limit 
»ed marked on our maps by the Blue Ridge, but that is 
at the case with the western boundary, probably because 
n that side several offsets of the mountains extend north- 
Wt into the hilly region of the Ohio and Kanawha. It 
lay however be defined as running from the southern 
wndary of the state along the Cumberland Mountains 
ml the bouudury-line to the Big Sandy River. From the 
anks of this river it extends in a direction east-north- 
ast across Great Cherry-Pond Mountain to Sewell Mount 
n»l the Greenbrier Ridge. From the termination of Green- 
ncr Mountains it extends north by east along Laurel 
tange, which skirts Tygart's Valley on the west until it is 
"oken by Tygart s Valley River near Lecdsville. Hence 
I continues in the same direction to Cheat River, which 
teaks through it near 39° 20' N. lat. East of Cheat River 
he ridge continues in the same direction until it enters 
Pennsylvania, where it goes by the name of the Laurel 
Hills. The extensive region enclosed by this line and the 



Blue Ridge is widest in the southern part ; for between the 
southern boundary of the state and 37° 25' N. lat. it ex- 
tends 150 miles east and west, but north of that parallel it 
hardly ever exceeds or falls much short of 90 miles. 

Tlie Appalachian Mountains, at least that portion of 
them which lies south of the Potomac River, are a moun- 
tain-system belonging to the limestone formation, and may, 
as to stnicture, be compared with the Jura Mountains in 
Switzerland and Germany. The Appalachians are like a 
huge embankment raised by nature to separate two in- 
clined planes, which slope from its base in opposite direc- 
tions ; that on the east towards the south-east and the At- 
lantic, and that on the west towards the north-west and 
the Ohio. The upper level of this embankment, which is 
nearly 100 miles wide, does not appear to be less than 
1000 feet above the sea-level, except at the northern ex- 
tremity towards the Potomac, and at a few places where 
the mens which collect the waters that originate in 
this region have excavated deep beds at the points where 
they escape from the mountain-system. A great portion 
of the upper level however rises to a much higher eleva- 
tion. Many ridges, from 1000 to 2000 feet above the ge- 
neral level, traverse it longitudinally. In some parts eight 
or ten of such ridges are laid down on the maps ; and, if 
we may judge from the course of the rivers, their number 
must be still greater. These ridges in general run parallel 
to one another, at least for a great distance, until they 
unite. But as these junctions do not take place between 
all the ridges in the same parallel of latitude, but fre- 
quently at considerable distances from one another, the 
transverse ridges which are formed by these junctions do 
not run in straight lines across the mountain-system, but 
in irregular lines. The elevation of these ridges above 
their common level varies. If we except the most northern 
tract, near the course of the Potomac, where the whole sys- 
tem is considerably depressed, we find that the smallest ele- 
vation which is known occurs at Rockfish Gap, adepression 
of the Blue Ridge.west of the university of \ ngiiiia (north 
of 38 a N. lat.), which is traversed by a road leading from 
Charlottesville to Staunton. The highest level of this road is 
only 1260 feet above the sea-level, probably not more than 
GOO feet above the country lying east of it and hardly more 
than 100 feet above the plain of Staunton, which extends 
west of it : Staunton itself is 1 152 feet above the sea. T'-e 
most elevated points are the peaks of Otter, which 
occur in the Blue Ridge near 37° 35' N. lat., and whose 
highest summit is 4200 feet above the sea, and the White 
Top Mountains, situated near the place where the three 
states of Virginia, North Carolina, and Tencssee are con- 
tiguous, and whose highest summit is supposed to rise 
above the peaks of Otter. These however are single sum- 
mits, which are not frequent in this mountain-system, as 
the upper edges of the ridges extend in nearly straight 
lines, which at certain distances, usually from eight to ten 
miles, are broken by narrow depressions, through which 
gaps the roads run by which the valleys below the moun- 
tains are connected. The general elevation of the ridges 
seems to vary between 2500 and 3000 feet, except towards 
the banks of the Potomac, where it sinks to between 1400 
and 1000 feet above the sea. All these ridges however 
are narrow, their bases in general not occupying more 
than two or three miles in width, except where two ridges 
join and form a small mountain-knot. They must also be 
very narrow, if it be true, as it is stated, that these ridges 
fill up only one-third of the surface of the region, and that 
two-thirds arc occupied by the intervening valleys. 

In reviewing this extensive region we begin from the 
south : that portion of it which lies south of 37" N. lat. is 
drained by the upper branches of the Tenessee River. 
There are here four large parallel ridges, besides several 
smaller ones : they are called, from weBt to east, the Cum- 
berland Mountains, Clinch Mountains, Iron Mountains, 
and the Blue Ridge. About five miles north of 37° the 
two first-named chains are connected by a transverse ridge, 
running west and east, called the Great Ass Mountains. 
By this ridge the sources of the Big Sandy River are se- 
parated from those of the Clinch, ah upper branch of the 
Tenessee. The continuation of the transverse ridge mns 
from north to south near 81° 15' W. long., between Clinch 
Mountains and Iron Mountains, and between the last-men- 
tioned chain and Blue Ridge from north-east to south- 
west. The last-named transverse ridge separates the wa- 
ters which flow into the Kanawha from those which form 
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Virginia and partly in North Carolina. The soil . ' 
swamp is a complete quagmire, trembling under the ' 
and filling immediately the impression ol every »t«>p 
water. Towards (he south is a large tract overgrow 
reeds, without any trees, but intermixed with wnn 
greens. But the other parts are covered with cypres* 
cedar trees, and on the western border with pines, 
these forests a large quantity of lumber is obtained, 
the centre of the swamp, in Virginia, is Lake Drutm . 
which extends about seven miles in every direct j 
varies in depth from 10 to 20 feet. The surin 
About six square miles. In times of Real ! 
lake is the only feeder of the Dismal Swamp <*., 
when full its surface is 21 £ feet above tide-wad 
feet above the summit-level of the canal, 
miles long. The low country just noticed occupi* 
of about 15i50 square miles. 

The remainder of the Maritime Region ha« i 
surface. Along the actuaries level tracts 
width are common, and they are general I y - 
at a short distance from the riven the count i\ 
presents an undulating surface, which low 
limits of the region is diversified with hills, 
alluvial, and the greater part of the subv.i 
of sand and pebbles; large masses of rock in 
position are rare, except at great depth. T 
arc covered with a mould, generally two 
deep, consisting of sand and vegetal 
constitutes by itself a poor soil, and as the 
level, the better part of the soil is suhjee 
away by the heavy rains. Some of the 
nearly destitute of vegetation and ban - n 
covered with forests of stunted pine-, 
pitch, and rosin are extracted. The to 
contain a much larger quantity of ves; 
the soil is deeper. Their fertility 
much greater, and the crops arc ?i 
not extend far bevond these bottoms, 
between York Kiver and James Riv 
much cultivated, the soil being I 
Indian-corn, oats, potatoes, and 
tensively grown ; tobacco is also c 
yield apples, pears, cherries, quint 
almonds, plums, pomegranates, I 
berries. But there are very few t:. 
of grasses. 

The climate of this low region 
low countries on the east of the .\ 
by great and sudden change v 
which these changes do not oc< 
November, which in the rcsrul 
proach the climate of Buropi 
colder than in any part of Europ- 
also more severe than in the I ■ 
Alps. Frosts are frequent, an 
the rivers and actuaries are < 
sometimes strong enough to ! 
But the frosts are generally of s' 
by very mild weather. S.n, 
ground is seldom covered with 
two days. In general the wind 
fickleness which in Europe 
April. Until the middle of Mm 
incessant succession of rain a 
sometimes it is excessively dam" 
the latter part of May "the . 
Ihe showers of rain arc le sa al 
very pleasant during the mo 
lowing months however the h- 
mometer rising almost ev ei i 
to DO" and 98°. Septemlh 

they are not frequent m Octul 

weather is very mild. The 
and uniform ; there arc indc. 
November, but the more » 
before the latter part of IX 
exhibiting the results of met. 
at Richmond, during four \- 
pretty complete idea of th'< 
a* that place, though near th< 
w situated near the middi. 
sake of comparison we ha 
London. 
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Blue Ridge widens considerably north of 

' 'curs here, which extends to the hanks of 
Its surface is uneven and in some parts 
of t!u- lulls are not too steep for GllltJ- 
M»il i* rather fertile, being what is called 
i the best description. Wheat, rye, maize, 
.ni? extensively grown. The cultivation of 
■ • ■irricil 0:1 to .-omc extent, and the orchards 
This tra.t is considered the most fertile 
.iiiiiiia, and is very populous; the county of 
.11 1.1 (it persons to a square mile. 
.. . the Upper Potomac, or the country between 
, t bain on the west and the Alleghany 
• lite east, may be considered as a terrace 
. .1U1I above the basin of the Shenandoah, 
the Potomac liver opposite Cumberland is 
:' sea-level, This number indicates the 
lowest part of the basin. We have no 
ii>c of the country as it proceeds south- 
iV that Mooreficld, which is built at the 
rh - two great forks of the south branch of 
ui hardly be less than 1000 feet above the 
1 the countries in which these two rivers 
attain an elevation of 2000 feet. The whole 
• -versed longitudinally by several ridges, which 
surface to such an extent as to leave only nar- 
.«■•« m-tween thero. The soil of the valleys is 
> of tndifiereot quality, much inferior to that 
i.)»in the basin of the Shenandoah, except a 
. bottom ground on the south branch of the 
.licit is said to have yielded for thirty successive 
imps of maize. As the climate is cold the 
i always succeed, and therefore the inhabitants 
' tlu'ir attention more to the rearing and falten- 
id keeping of other domestic animals, especi- 
llut in the country which approaches the north 
the Potomac cultivation is more attended to. 
not succeed well. The other grains however, 
1 I In nip. are cultivated. Fruit-treei are scarce, 
M'eption of apples and cherries. The vegetables 
, Rrown in this basin and that of the Shcnan- 
ttrc peas French and horse beans, parsnips, 
. ins, sweet and common potatoes, lettuce, and 
A great part of the low lands and the slopes 
mnlaita are still in their natural state, belli; 

forests. On the top of the mountains an 
' 1 portion! of the slopes are cedars, and pitch, 
•id white pines ; in some places these trees have 
: their full growth, but in others they are stunted. 
I« vated grounds are overgrown with oak, beech, 
I. walnut, and hickory; and on the low grounds 
I he banks of the rivers, which are subject to be in- 
l dining the freshets, the woods consist mostly of 

-l 1 us, plane-trees, and red or water maple, 
portion of the mountain-region which lies west of 
:;hany Mountains contains the basin of the Green- 
1 . an affluent of the Great Kanawha, and the upper 
ui the Monongahela River. The valley of the Green- 
nearly 80 miles long, extending bet ween 38° 35' and 
' N. lat. Its lowest point, at the confluence of the 
m r River with the Kanawha, is 1333 feet above the 
v.'l ; and from this point the country rises continually 
source of the river, where the country must be more 
20(10 feet above the sea. Its most elevated portion is 
.. even along the banks of the river, and affords only 
•iVrcnt pasture-ground for cattle and sheep ; but lower 
1 the valley increases in width and the soil is more 
M'ul, and in this part cultivation is carried on to some 
•nt. The principal articles which are cultivated arc 
1 'e, oats, and buckwheat : cattle are rather numerous. 
ie upper basin of Ihe Monongahela, lying between the 
ifghany Mountains on the cast and the Laurel Ridge 
the west, is evidently much elevated above the sea- 
1 H'l ; but we have no data to determine this point more 
•nisely. The eastern portion is drained by five or six 
'all rivers, which by their union form Cheat River, an 
upper branch of the Monongahela: it is an elevated table- 
ful, whose surface is distinguished by extensive prairies, 
as considerable portions of it are quite free from timber 
and covered with grass. Numerous herds of cattle find 
pasture on these natural meadows. The western district, 
<t that which lies contiguous to the Laurel Ridge, is a 
valley, called Tygart'a Valley. It is about 30 miles long 
P. C.» No. 1CC2. 



and two wide, possesses a fertile soil, and is well settled. 
It produces maize, wheat, rye, oats, and several vegetables 
in abundance: clover and timothy are extensively grown, 
and cattle are numerous. The mountains surrounding the 
valley are well stocked with fine timber— oak, poplar, 
cherry, pine, fir, red cedar, &c. 

It is obvious that, the climate must greatly vary in the 
mountain-region, which in tome parts rises to 2300 feet 
above the sea, and in others hardly attains an elevation of 
:iOO feet. We arc however unable to form a more distinct 
idea of it for want of observations. We are only informed 
that ihc winters are more severe than in the countries cast 
of the Blue Ridge, and that they generally last three months 
without interruption. The vegetation on the east side of 
the Dlue Ridge is usually two weeks earlier than on the 
west side ; but the air is never so hot on the west side as 
to dry up the grass during the summer months, which is 
the case in the countries cast of the Blue Ridge. The 
mount ain-regiun is however more subject to droughts than 
the Upper Slope of the Atlantic, though less so thin the 
Maritime Region. 

4. The Hilly Region of the Ohio and Kanawha compre- 
hends the north-western portion of the state, or that which 
is enclosed by the north-west limit of the Mountain-Region, 
the Sandy River and the Ohio, and the boundary of Penn- 
sylvania. This region is considerably elevated above 
the sea, as we may infer from the level of the Ohio, 
which runs along the lowest portion of it. The mouth of 
the Big Beaver River in Pennsylvania, only a few miles 
from the boundary-line of Virginia, is GD4 feet, and that of 
the Great Kanawha 181 feet, above the sea. We have no 
data to determine its elevation at the base of the Mountain- 
Region, except the fact that the Kanawha, where it issues 
from it. is about 1300 feet above the sea ; but the level of 
the rivers, if they were known, would give a very vague 
idea of the general level of the country, as that is several 
hundred feet higher than the river-beds. 

The most southern portion of this region is the most 
elevated, and the surface is mountainous. It may be sup- 
posed to be divided from the hilly section, which is north 
of it, by a line commencing on the banks of the Big Sandy 
River, where that stream is cut by 38" N. lat., and running 
thence to a point on the Great Kanawha Rivera little 
above the salt-works, whence it continues in the same direc. 
tion to the salt-works on the Little Kanawha, where it 
turns eastward, and joins the Laurel Ridge west of Bev erly, 
in Tygarfs Valley. The whole country south of this line 
consists of high masses of rocks, which generally rise to 
the elevation of mountain-ridges. These ridges are united 
to the western edge of the Mountain-Region at right 
angles, as they generally extend from south-east to north- 
west. They fill up all the spaces between the rivers, so 
that there are no bottoms along their courses, except a few 
small tracts hardly a quarter of a mile wide. The rocks, 
which are generally contiguous to the banks, rise to 500 
feet and more, and in many places w ith a nearly perpendicular 
acclivity. Where the acclivity is not too steep the moun 
tains are covered with soil, and along the watercourses 
overgrown with bushes; but in many parts the rocks are 
bare. At some distance from the watercourses the high 
grounds present a hilly surface, usually covered with low 
bushes or stunted trees. There are only a few tracts of 
moderate extent, on which maize, oats, and potatoes are 
grown ; and the pastures which the higher grounds aflbrd 
are too poor for cattle. The inhabitants obtain their live- 
lihood partly by taking lumber to the lower country. 

The remainder of this region is only hilly, with the 
exception of the north-eastern country, where some short 
ranges of mountains occur. The liills rise from 300 to 500 
feet above the river bottoms, generally with a gentle accli- 
vity, though in many places they are steep. The bottoms 
differ greatly in width. Along the smaller rivers they 
are only a quarter of a mile wide ; whilst along the Ka- 
nawha and the Ohio they vary between one and two miles 
in width. In most parts they have a considerable degree of 
fertility, but the higher grounds differ greatly in this point. 
The. least fertile part is that tract which lies between the 
Big Sandy River and the Great Kanawha, where the hills 
which form the higher grounds between the rivers consist 
of sandstone, rise with a steep acclivity, and have flat tops 
covered with low bushes. They are not cultivated, and 
not even available as pasture-ground for sheep. In the 
depressions between the hills the soil is also poor. The 
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bottom of the Great Kanawha has many very fertile tracts, 
and in general it yields good crops of maize, wheat, rye, 
oats, and potatoes. I'h > hills which enclose the bottoms of 
this river and those of its affluents contain large trees, 
especially lime, hickory, sugar-maple, laurel, hemlock, and 
sumach : the sumach attains here the height of a stately 
tree. North of Die Great Kanawha the country grows 
better. It is still hilly, hut the slopes of the hills are not 
so steep, and the soil rests on limestone, which gives it a 
greater degree of fertility ; but as this part of the country 
has only been settled within the last fifty years, cultivation 
is almost entirely limited to the tine tracts on the river- 
bottoms. The higher grounds are overgrown with trees or 
bushes. The best portion of this region is the basin of the 
Monongahela. Though the river-bottoms are not so wide 
as those of the Ohio or Great Kanawha, they are very 
fertile, and produce abundant crops of wheat, maize, rye, 
oats, potatoes, and vegetables. In some places the higher 
grounds rise into mountains. The most extensive of these 
mountains is that called Chestnut Ridge, which runs nearly 
parallel to the Laurel Chain of the Mountain-Region, 
about 10 miles from it. This ridge and a few other moun- 
tains are steep, and unfit lor cultivation ; but in general 
the hills on the higher ground, though broken, have a 
KOod soil, which produces maize, rye, and oats. The 
higher grounds between the Laurel Chain and Chestnut 
Ridge are destitute of trees, but in summer they are 
covered with grass. They are better suited for grass than 
grain, though small quantities of wheat and maize are 
grown, and the crops of oats, rye, and buckwheat are good. 
The most northern part of Virginia, or that narrow tract 
which lies between the western boundary-line of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Ohio, resembles the countries on the banks 
of the Monongahela, being much broken, but equally 
fertile. 

We have no information respecting the climate of this 
region. Hut as that portion of it which extends along the 
banks of the Ohio cannot materially differ in climate from 
that part of the state of Ohio which is similarly situated, 
we add here the result of the meteorological observations 
made at Marietta in Ohio, in 1840. Marietta is about 550 
feet above the sea-level. 

Meteorological Observations made in Marietta in 1840. 
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In comparing the mean temperature with that of London 
[Vol. xiv., p. 110], it appears that on the banks of the 
Ohio, in 39" 25' N. lat., the two first and the two last 
months of the year are colder than at London; but that 
the other months are warmer, and three months (June, 
July, and August ) are nearly ten degrees warmer. The 
mean temperature of the whole year however is only a 
little more than two degrees above" that of London. The 
annual quantity of rain is much greater, namely, 39 inches, 
that of London amounting only to 24- 10. The monthly 



range of the thermometer it very great, cspeciall* ato. 
the equinoxes, where it amounts to more thaxt'tiu «• 
grees. 

Rivers. — Virginia has numerous navigable riven. Tha 
all originate within the Mountain-Region or on the ui; 
which form the edges of that region. The greater nab* 
run east and south-east, and flow into the Alianuc The 
others flow north or north-west into the Oliio. 

The Potomac, from its source to its mouth, f.,rc« !/; 
boundary between Maryland and Virginia. The upp>; 
branches of this river drain the northern portion of U 
Mountain-Region. Its north branch, which i» k -tn.: 
called sint; the Potomac, rises in that part of IhtAUt 
ghany Mountains which is locally named the Bacito 
Mountain, and it runs with many bends in a northta? mi 
east direction to its union with the South Branch. .V. >. 
confluence the last-mentioned river has the greater 
of water. It rises with two branches, called the .V.« 
Fork of South Branch and the South Fork of South Bnn; 
near 38° 30* N. lat., and runs nearly 100 mile* UL; 
unites with the north branch. The united nw: 
through several ridges of the Mountain-Region »i '.. - 
merous bends, and shortly before it issues from tru t- ■ 
tains it is joined from the south by the Shenandvut Ik 
large river rises near 3H U N. lat., and drains nor. b 
whole of the Mountain-Region north of that pun.* ... 
between the Kittatinny Chain and the Blue Rii> L 
flows 130 miles before it joins the Potomac. Inowt' , 
alter the junc tion of the two rivers, the Potomac bmM 
the Blue Ridge by a narrow gap bounded bynxhul 
enters the Atlantic Slope, through which it flows an 
east direction until it meets th* tide-water at GeonF - 
Below tide-water the Potomac loses the features oil''-- 
in that of a bay, which gradually widens a» it apjir*: 
the Chesapeake Bay, and where it mingles it* nH 
with the Chesapeake it is seven miles and a hah 
The Potomac may be navigated by the largest nm • 
far as Alexandria, about 80 miles from its mouth. nty 
vessels draw ing not more than 20 feet water to the«*-' 
whic h are 13 miles above Alexandria. These tail* 
miles in length, and have a considerable descent: •-• 
the falls the navigation for boats is much interrupt 
yet the river is navigated as far as Cumberland. aU\; 
junction of the North and South Branch. 1U,*>- 
appcar that the South Branch is navigated, bu: 1 
Shenandoah is navigated for six months of the ><•' 
small craft as fai as Port Republic, a distance of la 
100 miles. 

The Rappahannoc rises on the eastern declivity u 
Blue Ridge, with two branches called the Hedgeu-n 
Rapid Ann, which unite after a course of ahout » '- 
Alter the union of these streams the river hecuaw- ~ 
gable, but 10 miles farther down it has some fall*. ' 
short distance below them it meets the tide-water si P* 
dericksburg. In approaching the sea it widens to 1 1* * 
bay, which at its lower extremity is about t»v r - 
across. It may be navigated by vessels of con»J» • 
burden, as it has two fathoms water up to Frederic**- 
Its course is about 160 miles. 

York River originates in the South-east MeMlM*"* 
two branches, the Pamunkey and Mattapony. 
munkey runs about 120 miles before it meet* " 
tapony, which runs about 100 miles above the P' 
confluence. By their union the York River a 
w hich is an actuary from one to three miles aero* - 
a course of 39 miles it falls into Chesapeake W} ^ 
river is very important for navigation, h * ' , 
largest ships to Yorktown, 12 miles from the** * " 
forms an excellent harbour. Up to the union ut '" ^ 
branches it has a depth of three lath omit, and adiw-»; ^ 
ing vessels. Though the Pamunkey ha* **" lie >D ^' 
above Hanover, it may be navigated by boats *? l ''* v . 
tion with the North Ann River, 70 miles from >«* > * ^ 
and the Mattapony is also navigable for boats nearij 
same extent. ( , r,. 

The James River rises in that part of the Mount* , 
gion which lies between the Alleghany Mounts* 
Kittatinny Chain, with two branches, which " 
near 38 J 30' N. lat., and run for nearly 3>» < u j w "j („ , 
and parallel to one another. They arc r* <1j ^ 
River and Cow-Pasture River. Jack^n's , y ; 

traversed a narrow gap between two ridge*, ^^^r 
and is joined by the Cow -Pasture River »b*»t '» 
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ther down. The James River thus formed runs with (peat 
rapidity southward between high mounlains.and turn* again 
to the east above Pattonsburg, at which place it is 800 
feet above the sea-level, and begins to be navigated. It 
passes through the Blue Ridge at the Balcony Kails, which 
impede the navigation, but are now avoided by a canal 
about six miles long which runs parallel to the river. At 
Lynchburg the level of the river is 5(JU feet above the sea. 
Bekyw Lynchburg it turns to the north-east and runs with 
treat rapidity, but is navigable. Above Scotsville it 
parses the South-east Mountains, and at that place its 
WVgl is only 2B6 feet above highwater mark, and at Co- 
lumbia, at the mouth of the Rivanna, only 17S feet. 
Lower down the current of the river is gentle until it ap- 
proaches the falls above Richmond, where it descends HO 
Vet within six miles, and immediately below the fall* it 
nect s the tide-water. A canal connects the tide-water 
K'low and the navigable water above the falls. Below 
lie tails the river gradually widens and assumes the fea- 
urcs of a bay, and after a course of 90 miles farther it 
ne rices in Chesapeake Bay. The wide expanse of its mouth 
iffbrda a harbour for vessels of any size, but it is not safe 
n winter ; this wide expanse is called Hampton Roads. 
Large vessels may sail up to James Town, more than 'JO 
rules above Hampton Roads : but farther up there are only 
l.j lcet of water. Vessels of 2.10 tons sail up to Warwick, 
ind of 12.1 tons to Rockets, a mile below Richmond. From 
he Rockets to Richmond there arc only seven feet water, 
lite whole length of this river, the Jackson River included, 
s .%'H miles ; but along the bends it is probably HOO miles, 
"he largest of the affluents of the James River is the Ap- 
mmattox, which rises at the base of the South-east Moun- 
itins. nnd runs about 150 miles. About 20 miles from its 
onfluence with the James it has some falls, up to which 
he tide-water comes. Near these falls is Petersburg, to 
diich town vessels drawing seven feet water may sail ; and 
he navigation ia continued above the falls by the Upper 
Ippomattox Canal. Two olhcrs of the affluents of James 
Lwt arc navigable. The Rivanna, which joins it from the 
orth. was always navigable for 22 miles from its mouth, 
r the phnee where it passes through the South-cast 
fountains ; but the navigation has lately been extended 
i Pineus, -within one mile and a quarter of Charlottesville, 
he other navigable affluent is Willis River, which joins 
le .lames River from the south a few miles below the cm- 
ouchme of the Rivanna. The Willis is a small river, and 
psembles rather a canal than a river; still it is said to be 
avigable for 2.1 miles from its mouth. 
Nansemond River, which flows only 16 miles and falls 
ito Hampton Roads, is navigable for vessels of a hundred 
ins as far as Suffolk, 10 miles from its mouth. 
The Nottoway and Meherrin rivers drain a large part of 
ia country south of the James River, each of them ruli- 
ng about 100 miles, and uniting, after having entered 
orth Carolina, to form the Chowan River. Vessels of 
•nsidernble burden may navigate the Chowan, and sail 
j the Meherrin to Murfriesboro, in North Carolina. The 
o branches of the Chow an arc navigable for boats in the 
eater pail of their course, but not in summer. 
The upper Course of the Roanoke lies within Virginia, 
lis river rises in the Mountain-Region, about 2000 feet 
•ove the sea-level ; but at Salem, about 15 iniies from its 
urce, it is only 1000 feet above it, which shows that the 
s{ part of its course must be very rapid. After having 
issed through the Blue Ridge and the South-east Moun- 
ins, it becomes navigable below Monroe, and runs east- 
ttth-enst with numerous bends until it enters North Ca- 
iina, where the navigation is entirely interrupted by a 
gh cataract at Weldcii. Its largest affluent, the Dan, 
.cs on the eastern declivity of the Blue Ridge, and 
ains the most southern portion of the Atlantic Slope. It 
navigable for l>oats as liir as Danville, near which town 
me talis occur. 

The Ohio di\ ides Virginia from the state of Ohio, having 
tvveen those two states a course of 355 miles. It is na- 
gable all this distance for vessels of thirty or forty tons 
mien, though there is a rapid above the mouth of the 
rent Kanawha River, called Start's Rapids, over which 
e river runs for about half a mile with great velocity; 
if it is only dangerous for pel-sons who are not acquainted 
ith the navigation of the river. The vessels which gene- 
lly navigate the river cannot go up to Pittsburg in Penn- 
lvania in tummer, when the water is low, but only to 



Wheeling in Virginia ; and this circumstance has lately 
much increased the population of Wheeling. 

The Mouungahela, one of the principal branches of the 
Ohio, is formed by three rivers, Cheat River, Tygart's Val- 
ley River, and West Fork. The two first-mentioned rivers 
originate within the Mountain Region in the Greenbrier 
Ridge and the Alleghany Mountains ; and the West Fork 
in the hilly region west of the Ijmrel Mountains. The 
West Fork and the Tygart's Valley River unite in Virginia, 
but the Cheat River joins them m Pennsylvania. Cheat 
River, a considerable stream, which brings down a great 
volume of water, is very rapid and has several falls ; it is 
only navigable as high as Jackson's Iron-works, a distance 
of eight or ten miles from the point where it joins the 
Monongahela. The Monongahela, or the river formed by 
the union of Tygart's Valley River and West Fork, affords 
an easy navigation as far as Morgantown, about 10 miles 
from the boundary of Pennsylvania, for steam-boats and fist 
boats ; but abore Morgantown the navigation can only be 
effected in times of freshets. The West Fork is also navi- 
gable for flat boats in times of freshets as far as Clarks- 
burg ; and the Tygart's Valley River, for about 10 miles 
from its confluence with the West Fork. By means of 
these rivers the produce of the country which is drained 
by them finds its way to Pittsburg in Pennsylvania, and 
eventually to the countries on the Mississippi. 

The Little Kanawha, which joins the Ohio at Parkers- 
burg, runs more than 100 miles, and does not appear to be 
navigable for any great distance ; but its principal affluent, 
Hughes River, which joins it about 1.1 miles above its con- 
fluence with the Ohio, is large enough to float vessels of 
considerable burden. Great quantities of lumber are carried 
down this river. 

The Great Kanawha has its most remote sources south 
of the boundary-line of Virginia, in the valley enclosed by 
the Blue Ridge and the Iron Mountains ; it traverses the 
Mountain-Region by a course of 120 miles, running first 
north-east and afterwards north-west. In these parti it is 
called the New River, and its course is very rapid. Where 
it is joined by the great branch, the Greenbrier River, it is 
still 1333 feet above the sea-level. Soon afterwards it 
leaves the Mountain-Region, but its rapidity increases. As 
far down as the mouth of Gauley River the stream flows 
between high rocks with such force as to render its crossing 
very hazardous. From the place where the river is joined 
by Gauley River it In a.- tne name of Kanawha. Two 
miles below that place are the Great Falls, a fine cataract 
of 22 feet over a natural dam of rocks which spreads irre- 
gularly across its bed. Below this place it becomes navi- 
gable, and at Charleston, or Kanawha, as the place is also 
called, it is 300 yards wide, 20 feet deep at low-water, and 
navigable for large steam-boats. No obstruction to navi- 
gation occurs to its confluence with the Ohio, a distance of 
70 miles. Gauley River is only navigable for eight miles 
from its mouth ; "but Elk River, which joins the Kanawha 
at Charleston, is navigable to Union Mills, 10 miles above 
Suttonville in Nicholas county, a distance of more than 40 
miles from its mouth. The Coal River, which joins the Ka- 
nawha 12 miles below Charleston, is navigable in the times 
of freshets to a great distance, but in ordinary seasons only 
to the Lower Falls, wliich are five miles from its mouth. 

The Guyandotte. which runs about 100 miles, and the 
Big Sandy River, which flows about 120 miles, and for 70 
miles forms the boundary-line between Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, are probably navigable for a great distance from 
their mouths, but we find nothing mentioned respecting 
this matter. 

The most southern portion of the Mountain-Region is 
drained by several rivers, which by their junction, Which 
takes place in the state of Tenessee, form the Tenessee 
River. These rivers are called, from east to west, Holston, 
Clinch, and Powell's. They are the only rivers that drain 
the Mountain-Region which are navigable in their natural 
state. That is at least the case with the three branches of 
Holston River and with Clinch River. 

Productivits. — The agricultural productions and most 
common forest-trees have been already noticed. Though 
the forests still occupy the largest part of Virginia, very 
little timber is exported. The timber is of excellent qua- 
lity in the Mountain-Region, but it cannot be brought to 
any place where it can be shipped without raising Hie 
price bevond the market-price of timber. The Hilly 
Region of the Ohio has excellent timber-trees | and planks, 
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boards, slaves, &o. are exported from that region by way 
of the Ohio and the navigable rivers which drain it. In 
this region ginseng u gathered. There are several 
kinds of shrubs yielding berries, as gooseberries, and wild 
vines. 

Wild animals arc now rare on the east side of the moun- 
tains, but they are still common in the western districts. 
The most common are bears, wolves, deer, the racoon, 
squirrel, and opossum. The largest of the wild birds is the 
wild turkey, which is still in the western districts and in 
the Blue Ridge. There are also several kinds of water-fowl, 
among which arc the canvas-back duck of the Potomac, 
and the sora, or American ortolan. Other remarkable birds 
are the turkey-buzzard, the mocking-bird, the red-bird, and 
the humming-bint. Partridges and quails, as they are 
called, are common. All the rivers abound in fish in the 
lower part of their course, and most of those that frequent 
the rivers of the Atlantic Slope are of the same kind which 
arc found in Europe : but in the rivers which fall into the 
Ohio are several kinds of fish which are not found in Eu- 
rope, as the black perch, the grennel, the blue cat, the buf- 
falo, and the salmon-pike. There is also the soft-shell 
turtle, which surpasses in flavour the fine green-fat turtle. 
Oysters, lobsters, and other shell-fish are abundant on the 
coast. Bees are reared to a considerable extent. 

Virginia is very rich in minerals. In the Upper At- 
lantic Slope, gold, iron, black-lead, copper, and limestone 
ore found. Gold is found in a tract which commences 
near the Rappahannoc, south of Fredericksburg, and ex- 
tends parallel to the Blue Ridge, crossing the James 
River at its junction with the Rivannn, and passing thence 
into North Carolina and Georgia. The quantity of gold 
collected in Virginia, and deposited at the Mint of the 
United States and its branches, between 182 J and 1840, 
amounted in value to 578.595 dollars. Coal is found in 
the neighbourhood of Richmond, especially between the 
Jamvs and Appomattox Rivers, and is worked at several 

R laces. Iron-ore is abundant along the base of the Blue 
.idge. In the Mountain-Region iron-ore of very good 
quality occurs, but it is not worked to any considerable ex- 
tent. Lead-mines are worked in the Iron Mountains, near 
Austinville, not far from the southern boundary of the 
state. This region abounds also in limestone, sandstone, 
slate, gypsum, and other useful minerals. The country 
west of the Alleghany Mountains is richer in minerals than 
the other parts of the state. Bituminous coal and iron-ore 
arc abundant, and several coal-mines arc worked to a con- 
siderable extent. Beds of limestone are extensively dis- 
tributed, and the caverns, which are of frequent occurrence 
in the limestone rocks, furnish large quantities of nitre. 
The region west of the Blue Ridge contains several hot- 
springs and other medicinal springs, which are resorted to 
by invalids, and the inliabitants of the lower countries on 
the Atlantic, during the summer heats. Salt-springs are 
frequent, and almost every year new ones are discovered. 
Salt is made at several places. The salt-works on the 
banks of the Great Kanawha yield every year 1,200,000 
bushels, and furnish with this article most of the countries 
west of the Appalachian Mountains. 

Western Virginia is a very picturesque country, though 
the great quantity of forest often intercepts the view. 
The various caves, especially Weir's Cave, near Port Kc- 

Eublic on the Shenandoah, are much visited. The Natural 
iridge in Rockbridge county, near Kincastle. is a bridge of 
solid limestone rock, which arches over a deep ravine, at 
the bottom of which a small stream flows ; from the sur- 
face of the water to the roadway over the bridge, the 
height is above 200 feet. The passage of the Potomac 
through the Blue Ridge at Harper's Ferry is one of the 
most striking phenomena of a mountain-range, which has 
apparently been interrupted by some violent convulsion. 

t. Jefferson's Note* on the State of I'irginia ; Imlay's 
Topographical Description of the Western Territory of 
North America ; Parkinson's Tour in America ; Cornelius, 
Tour in Virginia, Tenetsee, &c. ; Birkbeck's Notes on 
America ; Wood's Ttco Years' Residence in the Illinois 
Country ; James's Account of Long's Expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains ; Martin's Gazetteer of I'irginia and 
the District of Columbia ; Darby's View of the United 
States ; and the Boston American Almanac for 1842.) 

Legislature and Government. — The constitution of Vir- 
ginia, originally formed and adopted in 177G, was amended 
in 18J0. The legislature consists of a Senate and a Hou«e 



of Delegates, which arc together called the Ger^i! 
Assembly of Virginia. The number of wnaton ts > 
are clectcfl for four years, one-fourth being renewed et^ 
year : they must be freeholders, and not 1cm thin * 
years of age. The House of Delegates consists of lu 
"members, who are chosen annually bv the peopie : tr<n 
must be at least 25 years of age. All election* ar? h 
open voting, and not by ballot. Persons holding hienrb'. 
state offices and ministers of the gospel are ineligible ttfl 
for the Senate and the House of Delegate*. All hnnn'* 
originate in the House of Delegates. 

The governor is elected by the General Assents 
three years. His salary is 33334 dollars. He k aw*J 
three counsellors, of whom the lieutenant-governor i*.r f 
The counsellors have a salary of 1000 dollars each. 

Virginia returned to the last Congress the 2!?h,*h> 
expired March 3, 1843) 21 representatives. To the prt> • 
Congress (the 28th), according to an Act of CongTe« \-t& 
in 1842, it returns 15 representatives. Virginia, like al!i> 
other states, returns two senators to the Conpew. 

Courts of Lair, $-c. — The chief courts of Virsinarr- 
a Court of Appeals, a General Court, Circuit t*. 
County Courts. 

The Court of Appeals consists of a president, f ; 
salary of 2750 dollars, and 4 judges, with a «!an : Iff 
dollars each. This court holds two sessions anr.a\ < 
at Lewisburg and one at Richmond. 

The General Court is held at Richmond. It t* * 
peltate jurisdiction in the last resort in criminal <*«•-' 
also original jurisdiction of probates and adminitfiA 
It is the dutv of 15 of the judges who hold the CVrr 
Courts to attend the General Court, 11 being ny-M 't 
form a quorum. 

For the Circuit Courts the state is divided into 10 .' 
dicial districts, and each district into two circuits tv 
the 4th, which comprises three. There are 21 jud;-- 
for each circuit, each of whom has a salary of 1300 iMa' 
and tour dollars for ever)- 20 miles of necessary tnmln 
The chancery and common law jurisdiction* are bV 
in the same judge in all the circuits except the .Wo'"- 
4th district, where there is a judge on the law Bilei*' 
salary of 1800 dollars, and one on the chancery «1< • ' 
a salary of 2000 dollars ; but on the death of either c<;> 
present two judges, his duties arc to devolve on the 
without any increase of salary. „ 

A Circuit Superior Court of I jiw and Chancer}' is I * 
twice every year in each county and corporation. 

A County Court is held by four or more justice' ' 
peace every month in each county. These justic* v 
country gentlemen and plain fanners, whose 
gratuitous. Their jurisdiction is very wide. 
monthly and quarterly sessions of four or morej^ 
deeds and wills may be proved, nnd both chan&n y 
common law cases determined, with ritrht of .ippf*' 
superior court. They try exclusively slaves for all oft" v 
Free negroes and Indians are on the same footinew^J * 
They have also extensive authority in matter* of. ^ 
police. One justice can hold a court, with juntoVr' 
all causes in which the value doe* not exceed tv 
dollars. 

Revenue, Debt. $e. — The revenue obtained bytu^ 
the year ending Sept. 30. 1841, was 015,904 dollar* 
total amount of the resources of the state w« 
at 12,703.067 dollars, held by the commonwealth M • 
the Board of Public Works\ the N.W. Turn]^ •«£ 
Company, the Literary Fund, and the Sinking runX 
total expenditure of the state in 1841 was 99l.S13^ 
The aggregate debt is G,994,3<r7 dollars, the annual ibw _ 
paid on which is 409,009 dollars, 1,365,390 being *»F 
cent, and 5,284,707 at 0 per cent. . . K « 
In 1839 there were in Virginia 25 banks, rf«JJ J 
suspended specie payments entirely, and one in pV 
October and November, 1839, there being only 
did not suspend. , mUlHt 
The aggregate militia force of Virginia " ,( "*7' „i 
Education, 4<c.— In 1809 the General A»emWj 'P 
i. , i_ _n t- __j forfeiture* ill ° 



an act by which all fines, escheats, and forfeiture* ^ 
description were appropriated to a permanem tufl p , jc4 . 
encouragement of learning generally, 'caving "^J^ ., 



I appropriated 
of learning ge.._ 
tion of it to future legislatures. In 1810 the »«» 
Virginia from the general government for null'* 1 ? 1 ^ r 
diture during the recent war with Great Britain *a* • ^ 
leered to this fund, which, thus augmented, mi low* 
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817, to amount to more than 000 000 dollars, yielding an 
nnnal income of upwards of 50,000 dollars*, exclusive ot 
cvasional accessions from fines and forfeitures. A per- 
manent appropriation of 45,000 dollars a year was made 
ii the education of the poor, and 15,000 dollars a year 
or the erection and support of a university. The perma- 
.ent capital of the Literary Fund now amounts to 1,437,065 
ollars. The revenue of 1841 was 84,313 dollars, which 
'it a surplus of 22.040 dollars to he applied, with the ori- 
inal appropriation of 45,000 dollars, to 1842. In 1822 
he number of poor children instructed was 3298 ; in 
828 the number was 9865 ; in 1830 the number was 
4,160. In 1841 the number was 27,329, the total number 
I poor children being 48,193. The total expenditure for 
lition and other expenses was 72,225 dollars. The mirn- 
• r of schools was 3253. 

The University of Virginia was founded in 1819, in the 
eighbonrhooJ of Charlottesville. The venerable presi- 
ent Jctferson, then nearly eighty years of age, planned the 
uilding^and superintended their erection. In 1824 they 

ere so far advanced that an agent was sent to England to 
n^age professors, preparatory to opening the university. 

he professors were brought from England, to whom were 
dileu two American professors, and the university waa 
pened in April, 1825. In 1842 the University of Virginia 
Hid 9 professors, 200 alumni, and 170 students. The 
nnual expense of instruction is 75 dollars, room-rent and 
thcr college expenses 23 dollars, the total college charges 
mounting to 98 dollars ; board for 44 weeks (washing in- 
lulled \ HO dollars; wood and lights, 20 dollars; total 
x peine to each student, 228 dollars. The library contains 
tj,0U0 volumes, among which are many valuable works. 

In 1842, "\Viliam and Mary College, at Williamsburg, 
junded in 1G93, had 4 instructors. 98 students, and a 
brary of 5O00 volumes; it is under the Episcopalians, 
"ht total expense to each student is 205 dollars. Hamp- 
t'li-Sidney (Jollege, in Prince Edward County, founded tn 
7M, had 5 instructors, 65 students, and a library of 8000 
olunies. Washington College, near Lexington, founded 
i 1K12, had 6 instructors, 126 alumni, 136 students, and a 
biary of 2700 volumes. The total expense to each stu- 
ent is only 144 dollars. Randolph-Macon, at Boydton, 
Minded in 1832, had 6 instructors and 98 students : it is 
uder the Methodists. Emory and Henry College, at 
Hade Spring, founded in 1839, had 4 instructors, 143 
Indents, and a library of 1000 volumes : it is also under 
lie Methodists. Rector College, in Harrison County, 
minded in 1839, had 50 students : it is under the Baptists. 

In 1842 the Medical School attached to the University 
f Virginia had 3 professors and 45 students. The Medical 
lepartment of Hampden-Sidney College, at Richmond, 
>u ruled in 1838, had 6 professors, 50 students, and 14 gra- 
uates. The Episcopal Theological School, in Fairfax 
'ountv, founded in 1822, had 4 professors, 43 students, 
nd educated 126. They have a library of 4000 volumes, 
"he Union Theological Seminary, in Prince Edward 
.'ounty, founded in 1824, had 3 professors, 20 students, 
nd educated 175 : it is under the Presbyterians. The 
brary contains 4000 volumes. The Virginia Baptist 
ieminary at Richmond, founded in 1832, had 3 professors, 
7 students, and a library of 1000 volumes. 

There arc about 60 academies in Virginia, with from 30 
o 40 students each, in which the Latin and Greek lan- 
ruages and the elements of mathematics are taught. There 
n probably about 200 grammar-schools, instituted and 
onducted solely by their respective teachers. But the 
argest part of the youth of both sexes receive their ele- 
nentary instruction in domestic schools, which are very 
requently formed in this way : — a country gentleman 
'ngages a teacher at a moderate salary, and receives the 
hildren of hU relations and neighbours as scholars. Many 
>f these schools are attended by children of both sexes, 
mt a great number of them arc solely for females, who 
ire instructed in polite literature, geography, Sec, and frc- 
luently in French, music, and drawing. 

In 1841 there were published in Virginia 4 daily news- 
>apcrs, &5 weekly, 12 twice and thrice a week, and 5 
wriodicals. 

Canal* and Railroad*.— In 1840 the canals of Virginia 
were — Alexandria Canal, from Georgetown to Alexandria, 
"} miles; James River and Kanawha Canal, from Rich- 
mond to Buchanan, 175 miles; Dismal Swamp Canal, from 
Deep Creek to Joyce's Creek, 23 miles; and 11 miles ot 
branch canals: total 216* miles. 



In 1840 the railroads were— the Richmond. Frederirks- 
burg, and Potomac, from Richmond to Aquia Creek. 75 
miles; the Louisa Branch. 24 miles from Richmond to 
Gordonsvillc, 49 miles; the Richmond and Petersburg, 
from Richmond to Petersburg. 23 miles; the Petersburg 
and Roanoke, from Petersburg to Weldon, 59 mites : the 
Greensville, from near Hicksl'ord to Gaston, in N. Caro- 
lina, 18 miles ; the City Point, from Petersburg to City 
Point, 12 miles ; the Chesterfield, from the coal-mines to 
Richmond, 13{ miles ; the Portsmouth and Roanoke, from 
Portsmouth to Weldon, in N. Carolina, 80 miles; the 
Winchester and Potomac, from Harper's Ferry to Win- 
chester, 32 miles. Total, 361 J miles. 

Population. In 1642 the population of Virginia 

was 20,000; in 1660. 30.000: in 1703. 60.606; in 1719, 
85.000; in 1763, 170,(100; in 1790, 747,010; in 18JKJ, 
880.200; in 1810,974,622; in 1820, 1.065,366; in 1KS0, 
1.21 1 .375 ; in 1840. 1 .239,797, consisting of 740,968 whites, 
44H.987 slaves, and 49,842 free coloured. The number of 
inhabitants to a square mile is 19J. being the 14th in rela- 
tive density to the other states. In 1671 there were 2O0O 
slaves; in '1790. 293.427; in 1830, 469,757. In the ten 
years from 1830 to 1840 the number of slaves 1ms been 
reduced by 20.770, the free coloured have been increased 
by 2494, and the whites have been increased by 46 (.'(iM. 
In 1841 the tax on slaves produced 99,239 dollars, from 
which it appears that the annual tax on each slave is four- 
tenths of a dollar. 

Of insane and idiots, in 1840, there were 1048 whites and 
348 coloured ; of blind, there were 426 whites and 466 
coloured ; of deaf and dumb, there were 453 whites and 
150 coloured. 

Of the religious classes in Virginia the Baptists are the 
most numerous ; they have about 400 churches, 250 mi- 
nisters, and 50,000 communicants. The Methodius have 
about 100 ministers and 40,000 communicants. The Pres- 
byterians have 120 churches, 120 ministers, and about 
10,000 communicants. The Episcopalians, who include 
the most wealthy part of the community, have 88 clergy- 
men and 3722 communicants. Besides these, there nrc 
Roman Cat holies. Quakers, Jews, &c, each with several 
congregations. 

Import* and Erport*. — The imports into Virginia from 
foreign countries, in the year ending September 30, IS I!, 
were of the value of 377.237 dollars, the amount of 351,917 
dollars being in American vessels and 25.320 in foreign 
vessels. The exports were of the value of 5.630.286 dol- 
lars, of which 5,628,910 dollars were domestic produce and 
1376 foreign produce. 

Statistic* — The following details of mineral, agricul- 
tural, and manufactured produce are abstracted from a 
series of tables given in the ' American Almanac* for 1K43, 
which are founded on official data collected in taking the 
census of 1840. 

Mineral Produce. — In the year ending June 1, 1840, 
Virginia produced 18,810 tons of cast-iron from 42 forges, 
and 5886 tons of bar-iron ; 876,648 lbs. of lead ; gold of 
the value of 51.758 dollars; 5600 bushels of anthracite 
coal ; 10,622,345 bushels of bituminous coal, employing 
995 men ; 1,745,618 bushels of salt, employing 624 men ; 
granite, marble. Sic. of the value of 84,489 dollars. 

Agricultural Produce. — In the year ending April 1, 
1840, Virginia produced 10,109.716 bushels of wheat, 
87,430 bushels of barley. 13.451,062 bushels of oats, 
1,482,799 bushels of rye, 243,822 bushels of buckwheat, 
34,577.591 bushels of Indian corn, 10,597 lbs. of hops, 
65,020 lbs. of wax, 2,944,660 bushels of potatoes, 364,708 
tons of hav, 25.594 tons of hemp and flax, 75.347.106 Ihs. 
of tobacco", 2956 lbs. of rice, 3.494,483 lbs. of cotton, 3191 
lbs. of silk cocoons, 1,541,833 lbs. of sugar, 403.590 cords 
of wood ; dairy products of the value of 1,480,488 dollars ■ 
products of the orchard of the value of 705.765 dollars; 
market-garden produce of the value of 92,359 dollars ; 
13.911 gallons of wine; lumber of the value of 538,092 
dollars; tar, &c. 5809 barrels ; skins and furs of the value 
of 23.214 dollars. The number of horses and mules was 
326.438 ; of cattle, 1,021,148; of sheep. 1.293.772, which 
yielded 2.538,374 lbs. of wool ; of swine, 1.992,155 ; poultry 
of all kinds of the value of 75-4,698 dollars. 

Manufacture.*.— In the year ending June 1, 1840, Vir- 
ginia manufactured machinery of the value of 429,858 
I dollars, employing 445 men ; hardware, cutlery', &c. of the 
I value of 50,504 dollars, employing 150 men ; 9330 small 

; preciom metals of the value of 
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41,000 dollars, employing 52 men. Then were 47 fulling- 
mills, 41 woollen manufactories employing 222 persons, 
the goods manufactured being valued at 147.792 dollars. 
There were 22 cotton manufactories employing 1810 per- 
sons, the goods manufactured being valued at 440,003 
dollars. The flax manufactures were valued at 4873 dol- 
lars, silk manufactures at 515 dollars, and mixed manufac- 
ture* at 227,801 dollars. The manufactured tobacco was 
valued at 2,400,071 dollars, employing 3342 persons ; hats 
and caps manufactured were valued at 155,778 dollars, and 
straw bonnets at 14,700 dollars. There were 000 tanneries, 
employing 1422 persons. Of manufactories of leather for 
saddles &<■*. there were 982, and the manufactures were 
valued at 820,597 dollars ; 120 persons made 1,200.308 lbs. 
of soap, 403,525 lbs. of tallow candles, and 837 lbs. of 
spermaceti and wax candles. Of distilleries there were 
1454, which produced 805,725 gallons 0 f spirits ; of 
breweries there were 5, which produced 32.900 gallons; 
1031 persons were employed in both. There were 10 
powder-mills, but only 11 men were employed, who made 
2850 lbs. of powder. There were 4 glass-houses and 2 for 
glass-cutting, employing together 104 men. and 33 pot- 
teries, employing 01* men ; 12 paper manufactories, em- 
ploying 1K1 men ; 50 printing-offices and 13 bookbinding- 
shops, employing together 310 men; 0 rope-walks, em- 
ploying 00 men ; 1592 men were employed in making 
carriage* of various kinds. There were 704 flour-mil In 
2714 grist-mills, 19N7 saw-mills, 01 oil-mills, employing 
altogether 390-1 men; and 075 men were employed in 
manufacturing furniture. Of retail dry goods, grocery, 
&c. there were 2730 stores, with an invested capital of 
10,081,413 dollars. There were 31 commercial houses in 
foreign trade and 04 commission houses, having together 
an invested capital of 4.299.500 dollars. The shipping 
built was valued at 130.807 dollars. 

Virginia is divided into 112 counties. 

Toirm, Ar. — Richmond is the seat of government. It 
is beautifully lit tinted on the ascending slope of the north 
bank of James River, in 37 J 32' N. lat. and 77" 20' W. 
long., ISO miles from the entrance of Chesapeake Bay. 
1 10 miles from Norfolk, 74 miles from the former site of 
James Town, and 30 from City Point, w hich is the head of 
the navigation for large vessels, but vessels drawing 15 feet 
ascend to Warwick. 5 miles below Richmond, and vessels 
drawing 10 feet to Rockets, a little below Richmond. Op- 

I)osite the city are the James River Falls (or more properly 
lanids), which extend nearly six miles up the river, which 
w ithin this distance descends more than 80 feet ; but a canal 
panes round the Falls, and the river is navigable nearly 200 
miles above them. On the opposite bank of the river 
is a small town called Manchester, which is connected 
with Richmond by n bridge, over which runs the railroad 
from Richmond to Petersburg. The ground on which 
the city is built, though generally sloping upward from 
the river, is broken into several hills of different heights. 
The plan of the city is regular, the principal streets running 
parallel to the river, which are culled A Street, B Street, Sic, 
and crossed at light angles bv others, which are called First 
Street, Second Street, kc. The streets are nearly nil wide, 
but badly paved, imperfectly drained, and never lighted. 
The chief public building is the State House, or Capitol, 
which is finely situated in the middle of a lawn, on the brow 
of a hill which overlooks the city. It is a copy of the Maison 
Carrce of Niiiies, the plan of which was sent over by 
Mr. Jefferson w hen he was ambassador in France. It con- 
tains a statue of General Washington by Houdon. The 
state penitentiary is on a rising ground to the west of the 
city : the prisoners work in company, but are not allowed to 
speak to each other. There is a poorhouse and a female 
orphan asylum. There are sixteen churches, three Me- 
thodist, three Episcopalian, three Baptist, two Presby- 
terian, and one each Roman Catholic, Unitarian. Quaker, 
Campbellite, and Jewish. The government of the city 
is conducted by a mayor, a recorder, eleven aldermen, 
and a council of fifteen. There are large beds of coal 
within a few miles of the city, and the Falls of the ri\cr 
afford water-power to any extent. There are several flour- 
mills and one or two cotton-mills. The commerce consists 
chiefly in the exportation of tobacco and flour. The 
population in 1H30 was 10.000, of whom 7755 were whites, 
0349 slaves, and 1905 free coloured. The population is 
probably now about 20,000. There are two daily papers, 
and one thiee tinu'S a week. 
Abingdon, 309 miles south-west from Richmond, ha* a 



court-house and three churches. The inp»wttn» n 
about 2000, Of whom only about 200 are black*. .Wlr 
newspaper is published. In the neighbourhood a.t 
extensive salt-works. 

Buchanan and Pattomburg,\wa inereaiine nllap»* 
opposite sides of the James River, and lKl mile* *o>'. t » 
Richmond, have together about 000 inhabitants. 

Charlottesville is a small town, 81 miles tt&ss& 
west from Richmond: it contains about 1000 iah»^-i 
400 of whom are slaves and 100 free coloured. 
is a court-house, four places of worship. Epu>: ^ 
Baptist, Methodist, and Presbyterian; a u-nwit- iai^i 
and a preparatory school for boys destined for the u- 
versify of Virginia, which is about a mile and » U 
distant from this town. The building* of ftwlawt 
occupy an oblong quadrangle about 500 feet \w > i 
wide. The principal building, called the Rotuca:- r 
one end of the quadrangle, of brick, circular, siib 1 t- 
tened dome, and a Corinthian portico. It is a ropr'in 
Pantheon at Rome, and about one half of the ikjati- f 
the original building. In the neighbourhood n(j» 
lottesville is Monticello, formerly Jefferson"* reakn i 
1he summit of a hill about 500 feet above th« fairs 
It commands a magnificent view of the Jliue ten< 
the surrounding country. [Charlottesville.] 

Fincastle, 170 miles west from Richmond, iiasai'si' 
with about 800 inhabitants, of whom 200aivwrw i 
has a court-house and four churches, and jri^s > 
weekly newspaper. 

Fredericksburg, on the south bank of the hr» 
hannoc, 110 miles from the mouth, and 00 mil« ' 
Richmond, is a flourishing commercial town in ahaSi* 
and pleasant situation. It is near the head of the -." 
tion of the Rappahannoc, up to which town ve«* < 
or 140 tons burthen can ascend. There is a tom-h-* 
a mansion-house, a market-house, two bank*, a Le* 
trian school, and tour churches. Episcopalian. 
Presbyterian, and Methodist. It exports annually * isr 
quantity of com, flour, tobacco, &c. The port of (tjj 
is at Tappahannoc, about 70 miles below Freden:*^; 
The population is about 4000. 

Of James Town, where the first colony was settee 
which was once a large place, not a tingle house ••»» : " 
It was the chief seat of the colonial government tw' <'• 
till 1098, when Williamsburg was made the capi': * 
continued to be so till 1779, when Richmond becaim ' 
seat of the first American state government. 

Lexington is seated near the North River. i^>' 
of the James River, 150 miles west by north Iron 
mond. It was built originally of wood, but ha\w: " 
destroyed by fire in 1794, the houses are no* a.*''' 
brick. Its public buildings are, Washington to.lc^ 
state arsenal, and three churches. The inhabits ■ 
about 1000. . . , v 

Lynchburg, a flourishing commercial town. i» * 
south bank of James River, 20 miles below t.ie 
Falls where the river passes through the Blue «.••."• 
120 miles west -south- west from Richmond. , r 
siderable trade, not only with western Virginia, 
North Carolina, Tenessee, Kentucky, and Ohio. 
duce brought to market, consisting of tobacco. 
hemp, &c. is conveyed in boats to Richmond, w. 
is shipped to foreign markets. It has a court-r». 1L - fl(| ; 
three churches. The population is between 5t»»w ^ ^ 

Mount l emon, the mansion of Washington. 
died, ami near which he was buried, stands on a &. £ ( 
montory overhanging the Potomac, which is here ^ 
and a half wide. The tomb is above ground. • ""^ 
mains are deposited in a white marble Mieopiuu? 1 ^ ( 
a flat cover, on which is sculptured nn e ngle" 1 ^ 
American stars and stripes, and the name'' ** l§ 
A similar sarcoiihagus near it contain* the ren»i • 
wife, with tlie inscription 'Martha, consort oi 

ton - , t ,r Flia**'" 

Norfolk is situated on the uorth Inn* J[ ^.j,^ 

hs*d«.P' 



River, about eight miles from its junction wif 1 
River, and 114 miles south-east from Kien» 
harbour is excellent, sheltered from a" win 
of water for the largest vessels, shallow anci^- ^ 
smaller ones, and good holding-ground lor 
town is built on a plain, the street* v* „ i 
well-paved, and the houses chiefly of l*rick. ^^tjd 
court-house, a custom-house, an almshotiw', • Jjg^g. 
eight churches, but none of the* \wiatw 
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muhad for architectural beauty. Norfolk, notwithstand- 
ng the excel leuce of its harbour, has little commerce. 
)u the opposite bank of Elizabeth Hiver, distant about a 
uiie, is Portsmouth, almost adjoining wliich is (Josport, at 
\liieh is the Nnvy-vard. The population of Norfolk is 
bout 12,000, and Portsmouth and Gosport together about 
SkhI ; consisting of about 8000 whites, 0000 slaves, and 
000 free coloured. 

Pi trrsburg is situated on the south bank of the Appo- 
itattox, about 12 miles from its junction with James Hiver 
t City Point. The Appomattox is navigable for small 
essels as far as Petersburg, which is 23 miles south by cast 
•Pin Richmond. The town, originally built of wood, was 
unit down in 1815, and has been since rebuilt w ith brick, 
he plan of the town is regular and the houses substantial, 
ut the streets are badly paved, dirty, and entirely without 
mm. There are several public buildings — a City Hall, 

Masonic Hall, a Female Orphan Asylum, and seven 
unci ics belonging to Episcopalians. Baptists. Methodists, 
id Presbyterians. There is a newspaper published three 
Dies a week. Manufactures and commerce are tolerably 
i i » U . The Falls above the town, as at Richmond, are 
H'd for water-power, and a canal connects the river below 
it Falls with the River above, so as to continue the na- 
igation. There are eight tobacco-manufactories, seven 
our-mills, and two oil-nulls. The exports are about 
lUKK) bales of cotton, 5000 hogsheads of tobacco, and 
UJ.UX) bushels of wheat. The population is about 
3,000, of whom about 4000 are whites, 3000 slaves, and 
J(XJ feee coloured. 

Spring*, — The medicinal springs of Western Virginia 
v in great repute, and have become watering-places 
tiich are resorted to from all parts of the statu. The 
ed Sulphur Spring*. 2-10 miles W. from Richmond, are 
iglttly sulphurous, of the temperature of 54" Fahrenheit, 
id perfectly transparent, the name having been given to 
KMiilrom a reddish deposit which is observed on the rork 
t the bottom of the wells. There is a handsome c.-ta- 
li^iment for visitors, the number ot whom is genc- 
i.iy about '.200. The (Jrey Sulphur Springs are about 
■it- miles K- from the Red Sulphur Springs. The visitors 
rc about 51), generally from South Carolina. The Silt 
\ttphltr Springs are about IS miles E. from the Red Su!- 
tiv.r Spring's. The White Sulphur Springs deposit a 
lute sediment : they are 38 miles N.E. from the Red Sul- 
hur Springs. There is a huge establishment for visitors 
ere, the number of whom is from 000 to 800. The 
ufft Springs are '2H4 miles W. from Richmond. The 
ater contains a small admixture of magnesia, soda, and 
on ; the temperature is about 74" Fahr. There are sw lin- 
ing and plunging baths. The situation of all the springs is 
•aut itiil, bu t this is most so. About 45 miles nort h-north- 
*» from the Sweet Springs are a warm spring 1. 1)8° Fahr.), 
id a hot spring { lOU" Fahr.\ both enclosed. 
Staunton, 120 miles north-west by west from Richmond, 
is two court-houses — one for common law and one lor 
puty cases, a market-house, four churches, and, near the 
itranco of the town, the Lunatic Asylum for Western 
irffinia, a handsome edifice. The population is about 2000. 

Wheeling, 357 miles north-west fiom Richmond, is 
tiiiited on n high bank of the Ohio, and on a strip 
f land so narrow as only to allow of three principal 
:reets between the river, with which they are parallel, 
nd the steep hills at the back of the 'town, so that 
II further extension must be made at the ends; these 
iree streets are of good breadth, with side-walks well- 
aved, other streets crossing at right angles. There are 
evenil large manufactories of cotton and woollens. A 
lrge new court-house is probably now finished. There is 

hank in form resembling the United States Hank of 
'hiladclphia. There are five churches, Episcopal, Me- 
hodist. Catholic, Presbyterian, and Associate Reformed, 
'he inhabitants are about 10,000, of whom about 3000 are 
egroes, chiefly slaves. Two weekly newspapers are 
lublinhcd. The great National Road paws through 
Vheeling, which is projected to run from Cumberland, at 
fhich the Philadelphia and Baltimore Roads meet, across 
darvland, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, to Saint 
■out* in Missouri : it is completed as far as Columbus in 
>hio. Eight stages daily anive at and depart from 
iV heeling, carrying nine to twelve passengers each, and 
»s many steamboats with from 50 to 100 passengers. Be- 
wcen Wheeling and the Ohio side of the river is a large 
cvei island, with a good navigable channel on each side ; 



the Ohio channel is crossed by a bridge, and the Virginia 
channel by a curious floating ferry. 

Willianmburg, which lies inland between James River 
and York River, was formerly the legislative capital of 
the province, but is now a declining town, with about 1000 
inhabitants. The only building of importance is the col- 
lege of William and Mary. There are still remains of the 
old government residence and the legislative hall. It is 
GO miles east -south-east from Richmond. 

History. — The early history of Virginia is the history of 
the establishment of British' colonies in North America. 
The first discovery of the American coast by the English 
had been made by Sebastian Cabot as early" ns 14H7, and 
further discoveries'were afterwards made by mm, as well ns 
by Columbus and Vespucci. Frobisber w as sent out in 1570 
by Queen Elizabeth to seek a north-west passage, and on 
his return was knighted. In 1583 Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
reached Newfoundland, but died on his passage home. 
The next expeditions were sent out chiefly through the 
influence and partly at the expense of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
In 158-1 he obtained a patent, and sent out two small 
vessels, which reached the coast of Florida, and sailed 
north as far as the island of Roanoke, in which neigh- 
bourhood they remained some time in friendly intercourse 
with the natives. On their return the country was named 
Virginia by Queen Elizabeth. In 1585 Sir Richard Oren- 
\ille sailed with seven vessels, and settled 108 persons 
on the island of Rt.anoke, in the present state of North 
Carolina. They suffered extreme hardships, and must 
have perished if Sir Francis Drake had not fortunately ar- 
rived, and taken them back to England in 1R80. Mean- 
time Sir Walter Raleigh had sent out a ship plentifully sup- 

IlKed with necessaries, which were brought back to Kng- 
and when the settlers could not be found. Sir Richard 
Grenville, who had returned to England, also sailed, soon 
after the former ship, with three vessels, and, not finding 
the colony, left 50 more settlers. Relief and fresh emi- 
grants were sent out in 15K7 under Governor White, who, 
on reaching Roanoke, found only the bones of one man. 
He settled 115 more colonists, and returned to England, 
and in 1500 reached Roanoke again with supplies and 
recruits, but not one of the 115 settlers whom he had left 
was found, either then or afterwards. 

In 1G00 James [. granted patents to two companies. 
To the one, called the London Company, he granted 
South Virginia; to the other, called the Plymouth Com- 
pany, he granted New England. On the HMh of Decem- 
ber. 1(500. a small expedition of 105 men in three ships, 
the largest not more than 100 tons burthen, having entered 
a river which was then called Powhatan, now the James 
Hiver. they planted the first colony in the present slate ot 
Virginia, May 13th, 1007. a peninsula connected with 
the north bank, and named the place James Town in 
honour of King James. Before autumn, fifty men, half 
the colony, hail died, and such was the disunion among 
the rest, that the whole would probably have perished if 
the management had not fallen into thehands of Captain 
John Smith, whose courage and prudence preserved the 
little colony from destruction. 

John Smith was born in 1570, at Willonghby, in Lin- 
colnshire. The adventures of this extraordinary man, 
previously to his joining this expedition, in France, in 
Flanders.'in Italy, in the Levant, in Austria, in Russia, in 
Germany, Spain' and Marocco, are more like a romance 
than a biography. Afterwards, when compelled to leave 
Virginia, and return to England, he commanded, in 1014 
and 1015, two expeditions of trade arid discovery to New 
England. In 1024 he published 4 The General! Historic 
of Virginia, New England, and the Summer Isles,' folio, 
London ; and in 1030 'The True Travels. Adventures, and 
Observations of Captain Iohn Smith, in Europe, Asia, 
Africke, and America, beginning about the yeere 1503 and 
continued to this present 1020,' with a 'Continuation ' of 
the History of Virginia. London, folio, both of which 
works were reprinted at Richmond, in Virginia, in 1819, 
in 2 vols. 8vo. He published also some works on Naviga- 
tion, and some smaller works on America and other 
matters. He died in London, in 1031, in his 52ud 
year. 

Smith, on an expedition up the James River and into 
the interior, in 1007, was taken prisoner by the Indians mid 
two men who accompanied him were slain. He himself, 
after being several days in custody, was saved from the. 
tomahawk by the entreaties and interference of Pocahou* 
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tns. the daughter of Powhatan, the principal chief, and he 
wits ultimately allowed 1o retain to James Town, now 
reduced to forty settlers. In 1608, 70 more emigrants 
arrived. Smith began to establish friendly relations with 
the natives, the country was gradually cleared, and under 
his active superintendence James Town began to assume 
the appearance of a fortified village. 

In 1609 a new charter transferred to the London Com- 
pany the powers which in the former the king had 
reserved to himself. Lord Delaware was appointed 
governor for life, and Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George 
Somers, and Newport, admiral of the fleet of nine vessels 
with 500 emigrants, were made commissioners to ad- 
minister the affairs of the colony till Lord Delaware's 
arrival. A storm separated the fleet, and only seven ships 
reached Virginia. The new emigrants were for the most 
part a dissolute set of impoverished gentlemen and broken 
tradesmen. Smith however, with much difficulty, main- 
tained his authority over them, till the accidental explo- 
sion of a bag of gunpowder inflicted injuries on his person 
which obliged him to return to England in 1G01). 

Alter Smith's departure the colony was soon abandoned 
to improvidence and idleness; the store of provisions was 
rapidly consumed ; attacks were made by the Indians, 
stragglers were murdered, and plans laid to destroy the 
whole colony. Smith had left nearly 500 persons ; in six 
months the number was reduced to 00. 

The three commissioners had embarked in the same 
ship, and this ship was wrecked on the Bermudas. Out of 
the wreck of their ship and the cedars which they felled 
thev built two vessels, in which they embarked for Vir- 
ginia, where they arrived only to find a scene of extreme 
scarcity and distress. The whole body of colonists now 
resolved to embark for Newfoundland, and disperse them- 
selves among the fishing- vessels, and before sailing down 
the river would have set fire to James Town if they had 
not been prevented by the firm resistance of Sir Thomas 
Gales. Before they reached the mouth of the river they 
met the long-boat of Lord Delaware, who had arrived in 
Chesapeake Bay with supplies and emigrants. 

The 10th of June, 1610, was the memorable day of the 
restoration of the colony to its former seat. Sickness soon 
Obliged Lord Delaware to return ; but in the mean time 
Sir Thomas Dale had been sent out with liberal supplies ; 
and at the end of August, 1611, Sir Thomas Gates landed 
300 emigrants from six ships. The colony now amounted 
to 7U0 men. Gates was appointed governor, and founded, 
much farther up the river, a new 'plantation,' which he 
called Henrico, in honour of Prince Henry. 

From this time the colony advanced in security and 
prosperity, which were especially promoted by the curious 
circumstance of a marriage solemnized according to the 
lites of the Church of England, between a respectable 
young Englishman, John Rolfe, and Pocahontas, who 
had more than once saved the life of Smith. The con- 
sequence was a confirmed peace with her father Powhatan, 
which he extended to other Indian tribes under his influ- 
ence. Pocahontas sailed with her husband to England, 
and became an object of admiration both at court and in 
London, which her conduct as a wife and mother after- 
wards confirmed and continued. There are families still 
in Virginia who are proud of their descent from that union. 

Su Thomas Gates returned to England in March, 1614, 
leaving the government in the hands of Sir Thomas Dale. 
The use of tobacco, which had been introduced into Eng- 
land by Sir Walter Raleigh several years before the settle- 
ment of James Town, extended rapidly, perhaps more 
rapidly from the attempts of King James to prejudice his 
subjects against it ; and it was soon found that it might 
be profitably cultivated in Virginia. 

lew females had yet ventured to cro^s the Atlantic, but 
in 1619 • ninety agreeable persons, young and incorrupt,' 
were induced "to embark, at the expense of the I.ondon 
Company, on a marriage speculation. In August, 1620, 
a Dutch ship of war entered James River, and landed 
twenty negroes for sale, which was the first introduc- 
tion of negro slaves into the English colonies. In 1621 
sixty more females were sent out, ' maids of virtuous 
education, young and handsome.' The first lot of females 
was bought by the colonists for 120 lbs. of tobacco 
each, but the second brought 150 lbs. each. These sixty 
females however only formed n portion of 1260 persons 
whom the energy of Sir Edward 8andys ( the treasurer of the 
London Company, aont out in one y«ar. Sandy* waa 
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ceeded as treasurer of the Company by the earl of !v • 
ampton, the friend of Shakspere,' and in July, lei, , 
written constitution was bestowed on the colour. «te 
was founded on the principles of the English eonsinirj<c 
a governor and permanent council were to be aponfe: 
by the Company; a general assembly wa» to k «■. 
vened yearly, which might exercise full lentbvhre r<<«t 
subject to a negative by the governor and ratrSea'i- 
by the London Company ; and the courts of fj> 
were to conform to the laws and manner of tnal met 
England. 

Powhatan had died in 1618, and was succeeded fch 
younger brother, who was hostile to the Kapha.' ;• 
1622 the Indians prepared to make a secret and mt 
taneous attack on the whole colony, preierviap i: r? 
last moment the language of friendship. On la* 2. 
of March. 1622, at midday and in the tame hoc, & 
persons, children and women, as well as men, sctftm 
in distant villages extending 140 miles on both 
the river, were murdered with every agmutac 
cruelty ; but the massacre was limited to the 
lages. The night before the attack a 
the plot to an Englishman whom he wished le mt,s. 
James Town and the nearest settlements w«?«k* 
guard. The Indians fled from even* plate whirr to* as! 
with prepared resistance. A war of exterminalwv^ 
and new supplies and assistance were promptly ar^- 
England. 

Soon after this a quarrel ensued between Kiae k 
and the London Company, the result of which null* ■ 
1624 the patents were cancelled and the cotupt' > 
solved. The management of the colony wasetfruto 
a governor and counsellors, who were limited to k»" 
Charles I. attempted to obtain a monopoly of tiv yf-- 
of the tobacco trade, but he was resisted by the eW 
and the new governor, Sir John Harvey, who was w - 
opular, was ' thrust out of his government,' and *" 
Cngland, in 1635, to be tried for attempting to hrfry 
interests of the colonists. The commissioner* ■ 
with Harvey were not even allowed to state tlx- eas* 
against him, and he was sent back to occupy hu te- 
station, which he retained till 1639. 

On the 18th of April, 1644, another attempt to r- 
hilatc the colony by a general massacre wa* made If* 
Indians. They ki fled about 300 on the frontier *«.*• 
ments, but were soon repulsed, and fled to a didaiitt- 
prosperity and population of the colony, though cb-^- 
for a time, afterwards advanced rapidly. Ia IM* 
were trading in Virginia ten ships from London, t* 
Bristol, twelve Dutch, and seven from New EnjUai^- 
the number of colonists was about 20,000. 

Virginia was disposed to resist the republican cotctu^ 
of England, but in 1652 was compelled to submit l""' 
Charles II. granted the whole province of Virnei- -' 
lords Culpepper and Arden for thirty-one years ; and w 
this ground of offence, parts of the Navigation u*'= 
deemed highly injurious to the interests of the Views 
revolts took place in 1663, 1671, and 1675. but Uuy 
pressed ; at length, in 1676, the colony broke out U ^ 
rebellion under a leader called Bacon, and the uw«*' 
pillaged the houses of the royalists and set fire 
Town, which was reduced to ashes. Anarmawtf'- 
sent out from England under Sir John Berry, but bt^ 
arrived Bacon had fallen sick and died, and theie^ 
became dispirited, and were dispersed. From it* 1 
till 1688 the Virginians were in a state of continue - 
aion with the king of England and the governor * ' 
colony. In 1689. on the accession of William afc " 
a more liberal and conciliatory policy was adopt* d't - 
the colony, under which it continued to Bound]"" < 
when the Stamp Act was proposed, and the Amenran 
which broke out a few yeais afterwards, led t£>» 
tion of all the North American colonies from thr [*';/ 
state. The first state constitution of Virginia »a» * 
June 29. 1776. _ 

•Smiths Uenerall Historic of Virgima,^--,^, 
History of the United States; Buckingham'™^; 
of America, vol. ii. ; Dickins's American .W"-' 1 " 
Gazetteer of Virginia ; Tucker's Life nf Jcfer** 
ductory chapter); Journal of Education, ^ 
cation in America ;' Encyclopedia Americana! J 
Almanac, 1K37. 1841, 1K43.) 
VIRGINIAN SNAKE ROOT. [Poivosw 
VIRGI'NIUS. [V1K0WU.J 
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VIRGI'NIUS RUFUS, a Roman rhetorician of the 
time of Nero, who sent him into exile, as Tacitus savs, 
merely because he was a man of reputation. (Tacit., 
Annul., xv. 71 ; Dion Cass., Ixii. 27.) He appears to be 
the same as the Virginius Flaccus who is mentioned in the 
antient 4 Life of Persi us," ami of whom this poet was a 
pupil. From Quinchlian (iii. 1, $ 21; compare in. 6, 
y 44 ; iv. 1, $ 23; vii. 4, $ 24 ; xi. 3, $ 126), who speaks 
of him as his contemporary, we learn that he wrote a 
work on rhetoric, which was more accurate than those of 
his predecessors ; but no fragments of this work are extant. 
Some modern critics have supposed Virginius Rufus to be 
the author of the ' Rhetohca ad Hereunium,' which is 
usually printed among the works of Cicero ; but nothing 
certain can be said about the matter. (Schutzs Prooemium 
to his edition of Cicero's ' Opera Rhetorica.') 

VIRGO (.Constellation), the sixth constellation in the 
zodiac, surrounded by Libra, Bootes, Leo, and Corvus. It 
is best known by two remarkable stars : the first, Spica (a 
Virginia), a star of the first magnitude, is in the hand, which 
holds ears of corn, typical of the harvest, which ap- 
proached in the time of the Greeks as the sun neared this 
star; tlie other, Pravindeiniatrix, or Vindemiatrix (t 
Virginia), took its name from the vintage. The star Spica 
forms a remarkable triangle with Arcturus and /3 Leonis 
(or Denebola) ; and of the bright stars in this triangle, Vin- 
demiatrix is the one nearest to the line joining Arcturus 
and /3 Leonis. 

The principal stars are as follows: — 
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Hesiod and A rates nnite in representing: Virgo to be 
Justice, who retired to Heaven when the golden age came 
to an end : the former makes her the daughter of Jupiter 
and Themis ; the latter, of Ast ranis and Aurora : others 
make her to be Fortune, others Ceres, &c. 

VIRIATHUS or V1RIATUS < OAtpiarA*), the leadei of 
the Lusitanians, in Hispania, in their war with the Ro- 
mans, about the middle of the second century b.c. He is 
first mentioned on the occasion when the Roman praetor 
Servius Galba treacherously massacred a large body of 
the Lusitanians (b.c. 150). Viriathus was one of the few 
who escaped. In the year 149 b.c, a I.usitanian army 
having been defeated by Caius Vetilius, the fugitives, who 
were blockaded, were on the point of surrendering, when 
Viriathus, who happened to be present, reminded them of 
the treachery of Galba, and by a bold and skilful ma* 
naeuvre released them, and was appointed their general. In 
a battle which took place shortly afterwards, he defeated 
and killed Vetilius. In the three following years he de- 
feated successively the praetors C. Plautius, Claudius Uni- 
manus, and C. Nigidius Figulus. The next year (b.c. 145) 
the Romans sent against him the consul Q. Fabius Maxi- 
mus Aemilianus, who checked his successful course in 
this and the following year. In 143 b.c. Viriathus was 
again successful against the propraetor Q. Pompeius, 
whose successor, Q. Fabius Maximus Servilianus, carried 
on the war during the next two years with various success. 
At length, in b.c. 140, the consul Q. Servilius Caepio ob- 
tained the person of Viriathus by the treachery of some of 
that chieftain's intimate friends and put him to death, 
after he had led the Lusitanians for eight years, or, as 
others say, fourteen, reckoning from the beginning of the 
Celtiberic war in b.c. 153. 

The Roman writers say that Viriathus was first a shep- 
herd and huntsman ; then a leader of robbers, by which 
they mean what a modern Spaniard would call a Guerilla 
chieftain ; and at last a great commander, who, had fortune 
favoured him, would have founded an empire much greater 
than his native country, or, as Florus expresses it, would 
have been the Romulus of Spain. 

(Appian, De Reb. Hisp., 59-75 ; Liv., Epit., Iii., liv. ; 
Diodorus Siculus, x., p. 72-80, 97; Valerius Maximus, 
vi. 4, $ 2 ; ix. 6, $ 4 ; Obsequens, 81, 82 ; Orosius, iv. 21 ; 
Florus, ii. 17 ; Eutropius, iv. 16.) 

Vl'KOLA SEBI'FERA, a large tree of Guyana, which 
belongs properly to the genus Myristica, and is in fact 
by some called nutmeg of Cayenne, and has the same 
properties as many of the other species of that genua. 
When incisions are made into the hark, a reddish gluti- 
nous juice exudes, which, when fresh, is used as a caustic, 
and which concentrates in time. The mace is of a red 
colour, and within H the kernel is of a whitish colour, 
which, when powdered and put into boiling water, yields 
a yellowish-coloured fatty substance which swims on the 
surface; it is caustic in taste, and has a slight odour of 
nutmeg. In the country candles are made of it, hence 
Europeans call the tree Porte Suif. The natives of Oya- 
poi call it voironche ; the Galibis, ayapa and virola, which 
was adopted as the generic name. M. Bonastre says it 
yields by distillation only a small quantity of essential oil, 
which is lighter than water. This vegetable fat or tallow 
is sometimes met with in commerce in square loaves. It 
is less fitted for affording light than ordinary tallow, be- 
cause it melts at a lower temperature. It is unsuitable for 
plasters because it is caustic : semitransparent soap is how- 
ever sometimes made with it. 

VIRTUAL VELOCITIES. The name of the principle 
of virtual velocities, which is given to what is perhaps the 
most important Reneralization in mechanics, is very ill 
fitted to express the idea which is to be conveyed. It will 
take some space to prepare even the mathematical reader, 
unless he be already acquainted with the subject, for the 
reception of this principle as a real and physical conse- 
quence of the laws of matter. As long as it re only treated 
as a mathematical mode of expressing geometrical condi- 
tions, its import is hardly seen, and its value is lessened by 
a want of perfect conviction. 

Our works on mechanics are now written in so very 
cold a style, and mathematical deduction has bo completely 
taken the place of everything else, that little space is given 
even to interpretation of results, and none to illustration 
of first principles. The consequence is, a strong leaning 
to purely mathematical definitions, which, though tbey 
' Y Vol. XXV L-3 C 
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place the student in the smallest possible time at the be- 
ginning of his career of deduction, nevertheless make it 
difficult for him ever to connect bis first principles (first 
equations we ought rather to call them) with tne actual 
properties of the matter around him, and with the phraseo- 
logy which sight and touch make him feel to be justifiable. 
We do not like the system of mechanics in which velocity 
is only rf* : dt, moving pressure but a name for m dv : dt, 
and tne principle of virtual velocities nothing but a nick- 
name for SPrf/> = 0. For a proper description of real facts, 
we would rather that nature should abhor a vacuum, that 
fluid should try to find its level, that the centre of gravity 
should endeavour to descend as low as possible, and so on. 
Of such language the mathematician must allow the use, 
if the learner is to feel the truth of the results of mechanics : 
and in no case is such permission of more importance than 
in the illustration of the principle before us. 

When we say that any system whatever is in equilibrium, 
under the action of forces, it is obvious that the word 
equilibrium is only used for a state of rest, as opposed to 
one of motion ; which last is possible to be imagmed, and 
might actually take place, if it were not that the impressed 
forces mutually counteract each other's effects. If a sys- 
tem could not move, if so many of its points were fixed 
that, consistently with those points remaining fixed, no 
geometrical possibility of motion was left, it would be use- 
less to ask whether any given set of forces would keep that 
system in equilibrium or not. For the answer would be 
that the system must be in equilibrium, forces or no forces. 
But when it is left possible that a system may move, it 
then becomes a question whether a given set of forces will 
entirely prevent all motion, or will cause one of the pos- 
sible motions to begin : and the alternative may be re- 
stricted by the use of as small a portion of time as we 
please. What will take place during the firs* millionth of 
a second after the forces are applied, rest or motion ? And 
instead of the millionth of a second, any smaller fraction 
may be used ; so that we may say the question of rest or 
motion, the settlement which of the two is to take place, 
may be considered as one which involves but an infinitely 
small portion of time. We shall throughout this article 
use the language of the infinitesimal calculus, leaving it 
to the reader to reduce it to the stricter form, if he tbiuk 
that there is such a thing. 

Now all the different infinitely small motions of which 
it is possible that a system may take any one during the 
infinitely small time dt which elapses after forces are ap- 
plied to it — are called virtual motions. This word is not 
used in the meaning which it commonly bears, as when 
we say that a man who does not prosecute a claim vir- 
tually fas good as) abandons it. When John Bernoulli 
used this adjective (and we can find none prior to him 
who did so) it was in a sense which it will not now bear: 
by a virtual velocity he meant any infinitely small velo- 
city, or increase ot velocity. But in modern times, vir- 
tual is used in the sense of potential, or possible : a virtual 
motion is one which a system might take, whether it take 
it or not : thus if forces keep a system at rest, it will not 
take anyone whatsoever of the' virtual (or possible) mo- 
tions; but if they do not keep it at rest, it will, in the 
time dt which elapses after the forces are applied, take 
some one of the virtual motions, to the exclusion of the 
rest. Nevertheless, as long as it is geometrically possible 
that any one given motion might have taken place, we are 
at liberty to suppose that that motion has taken place 
(which is simply making an arbitrary displacement of the 
system), if by so doing, and noting the displacements which 
the different parts receive, we can draw any conclusions as 
to the conditions of equilibrium. 

When we see a system in equilibrium, experience tells 
us that there are efforts at motion which arc counteracted. 
Remove any one of the forces, or any part of one of them, 
and motion immediately begins. It w true that friction 
and other resistances prevent our having so good a per- 
ception of this tnith as we otherwise might have : since, 
when equilibrating forces are removed in whole or in part, 
friction frequently supplies the place and maintains the 
equilibrium. A little reflexion will however make it appa- 
rent that when a system is once in equilibrium, no addition 
or subtraction of forces can be made without producing 
motion, unless the torces added or withdrawn be such as 
by themselves would maintain equilibrium. 

A system, then, at rest, makes effortB to move, which 



efforts are counteracted ; and the mathematical 
of equilibrium, whatever they may be, must express tta 
every force endeavours to produce motion ; mot c>eiy» 
directly or indirectly, a measure of the energy of. iy 
force ; and must show that a complete countmcUon of 
the efforts at motion takes place. But here ans« a <p*. 
tion, and one which is of the utmost import*!** m tS 
comprehension of our principle. The number of\ir-» 
motions is usually infinite : — Does any pven sysffe J 
•forces make an effort to produce every one of thro, x 
some only ? We know that, if the forces do not jiroijc 
equilibrium, one of the virtual motions ensue* in the U 
dt following the application of the forces, to the. nnwi 
of all the rest : it ought not therefore to surprise tb* * 
dent if he were told that, for every given set offwrai 
given system being always understood \ some one ax^r 
prevented is every motion prevented. But in point of to 
the direct contrary is true, in rigid systems at least: ru- 
rally speaking, there is but one class of virtual ■>*»-> 
which a given set of forces has not a tendency to pod** 
and any one of the rest may be produced. Our new. 
will appear in the following explanation :— We haw« 
[Rotation, p. 177] that every infinitely small m<** n 
rigid system may be produced by a screwlikt ntr" 
namely, rotation round an axis, accompanied by ataj 
up or down that axis. Take any line for an axis, sitf 
pose a screw, fitted to its receiving screw (the lifer b- 
movcably fixed in space), to be described with ttota» 
suppose also that the system to which the forces ir. t> 
plied is fixed to the screw. Here then is every <r» 
motion prevented, except one ; so that if thesoten ^r 
to move, it must take that one motion. Now «jip:v ?» 
given set of forces, and resolve them all in diwn* 
parallel to the axis, and in planes perpendicular t> ' 
There must be motion unless the former forces dtf* 
each other, and the latter have a resultant or rtv.iit- 
passing through the axis. Consequently, with certw i 
ceptions (which, though infinite in number, are ft» wc- 
pared with the rest), a given set of forces, scticj n 
given system, will produce any virtual motion, ifoti^t- 
excluded : but when there are various virtual rootjoc* r 
excluded, the system, if the forces do not balance * 
another, will take one in preference to any of Ac ij 
The preceding argument ought to be more developed, t 
we have not room for such an explanation as w«b » 
intelligible to every oue : most of the difficulty Hide*! 
in the purely geometrical conception of motion, aoi > 
foreign to our article. 

We arc to expect, then, as the condition of equililrr ' 
a collection of conditions an infinite number, impl, r * 
that, of an infinite number of motions, possible*/* 1 ' 
the given system of forces makes each and every cm c 
possible. To make it appear in what the eOBOTM«* 
probably consist, look at the following cases:— II 'on*?-' 
of the system be fixed, forces applied at that pant »' 
useless, for they only produce a pressure or strain « " 
fixed point, and neither promote nor retard any vri- 
motion. If one point be restrained to move upon a re- 
surface or curve, forces perpendicular lo tlist airf* 
curve are useless, for a similar reason. Thus wpp*^ 
point must be retained on a given horizontal p'«ne 
weight added to that point has no effect on thee^* 
brium ; it is merely equivalent to so much 
upon the plane.t Generally then, a force produce 3 _ 
effect in equilibrium unless the point to which it u»PP 
can move in the direction of that force: thu»*/*™Ff 
duces no effect when applied to a point of which n' 1 '^ 
virtual motions are horizontal. But let the plane 1* 
so little inclined to the horizon, and a point restncW^ 
move upon it has somew hat of vertical motion ; 
applied at that point will have some effect in eqmlijn* 
It. would be natural to conclude (and let it be remeoi ^ 
that in these d priori views we are only »ttUnf im - 
probabilities) that the more freely a point may 
the direction of the force which acts upon it. the fr<V 
the effect of that force in producing or disturbing rq ^ 
brium. Now since it is sufficiently evident JB 
paribus, a force has more or less effect in proportion 1 

• Simple tmn«l.ilioq it the extreme nu« ju which l!^ v ' 

Uecnmr. jamllcl lo the alia; an<l «impi« I ****** ^ i* 1 "*" 0 
which the auereMive roili of the thread coincide. t-.tut** 

t Here «u n the common id -as derived from frirti™ ] 'L h . u .. » 
a weight ait.-u-h.il u> .uch a point might help. b> Uw lt& •■<* «" " 1 
equilibrate the »}>!.-m. 
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magnitude for instance, that, under given circumstances, 
two pounds of pressure produce twice the effect of one 
pound, it bee in* that for any given virtual motion, the 
effect of each force varies jointly as the magnitude of the 
force, and the length over which, in that virtual motion, 
the point of application moves in the direction of the 
force. Tl 



That is, suppose A to be the point of application 




if the force, and AQ to represent its direction and magni- 
ude. In one virtual or possible motion of the system, let 
A be transferred to R, infinitely near to A- Draw RS 
perpendicular upon QA, then AS is the space moved over 
in the direction of the force ; and if the force contain P 
units of pressure, PxASis the product on the value of 
which the efficiency of the force seems to have some de- 
pendence. Here however the motion A8 is in the direc- 
tion of the force, and the force helps to produce that motion ; 
Tor it is obviously easier, carlen* pur tout, that Ihe point A 
diould move in the direction AH. when the force acts in 
lie direction AQ, than it would have been if the same 
brce had acted in the opposite direction A T. But sup- 
pose that another virtual motion might bring A to V. 
Draw VW perpendicular to AT; then AW is the space 
noved over in the direction of the force, and Px AW is 
he product on which the efficiency of the force seems to 
lepend. But here the motion AW is in the direction 
opposite to that of the force, and it is obviously less easy 
that the point A should move in the direction AV, when 
he force acts in the direction AQ, than it would have 
icen if the force had acted in the opposite direction AT. 
Hence, to what has preceded, we may probably add that 
he efficiency of a force, in promoting or preventing one 
men kind of virtual motion, is to be considered as of one 
iind or another according as, for that motion, the virtual 
notion of the point of application, estimated in the line of 
iction of the force, is with the direction of the force, or 
•pposite to it. 

These conjectures, for they are nothing more, will show 
if the principle of virtual velocities, the moment it is 
jinounced, that it is a highly reasonable and probable 
iiinciple. It may be announced as follows:— Let the 
orces which are applied to a system, at different points, 
ie P, Q, H. &c, each in an assigned direction. Let one 
f the virtual (that is, possible] motions which the system 
nay undergo in the infinitely small time dt succeeding the 
tioment of application of the forces, be supposed to be 
liven, upon trial. Decompose the several motions of the 
toints of application of the forces each into two, one in 
he line of the applied force, the other perpendicular to 
hat line : let dp, dq, dr, &e. be the resolved motions in 
he lines of the forces, and let those be reckoned positive 
ihich are in the directions of the forces, and negative 
vhich are in the contrary directions. Then Vdp + Qdq + 
hir 4- Sec. is a quantity on which it depends whether the 
riven virtual motion can actually take place, or not. If 
'dp + Qdq + Reft* + &c. = 0, that motion cannot be the 
esult of the applied forces : but if Vdp + Qdq -f- lidr + 
cc. be not = 0, that motion may take place. And there is 
•quilibrium, that is, no one of the possible motions can 
ctually take place, when Vdp + Qdq -f Rdr + &c. is 
dwavs = 0, for every virtual motion ; and there is not 
•quilibrium when one or more virtual motions can be 
issigned, for which Vdp -f- Qdq + Rrfr + &c. is not = 0. 
This is the principle of virtual velocities, as to which per- 
iaps the first thing that will strike the reader is that the 
vord velocity does not occur in the explanation of it. But 
f we suppose the virtual motion of the system to be act u- 
dly perlormed in the time dt, then the velocities of the 
joints of application, in the directions of the several forces, 
ire dp :dt, dq -.dt, dr : dt, &c., and the principle above 
itatea may be affirmed of 



I instead of Vdp + Qdq + VJr + &c. But the latter is the 

I more convenient of the two. The product Vdp is called the 
moment of the force P, which is not a well-chosen term, 

I since ' moment ' is used in other senses. It would be 
much better (though we shall not here depart from esta- 
blished usage) that Vdp should be called the measure of 
the equilibrating power of the force P, or, in one word, the 
power* of the force P: with reference, of course, to the 
promotion or hindrance of those virtual motions only, in 
which dp is the part of the motion which is in the line of 
P s action. No perfectly general proof of this principle 
has been given ; indeed to apply it demonstratively to the 
cases of fluid and gaseous systems would require a know- 
ledge of the constituent paits of matter, and of their con- 
nection with each other, which we do not possess. But 
the cases in which it can be strictly shown are very exten- 
sive : all cases whatsoever in which the conditions of equi- 
librium can be established admit of the tmth of this prin- 
ciple being shown d posteriori, with certain exceptions, 
the reasons of which will presently appear ; and when it is 
assumed, it always leads to results which are consistent with 
the other known principles of mechanics. In the demon- 
stration which we give, we shall confine ourselves to the case 
of forces which act upon points, which are either independ- 
ent of each other, or some or all of which are connected 
by rigid rods without weight : and our limits require us to 
speak but briefly of all the steps which are purely mathe- 
matical. Ordinary works on mechanics give the simple 
illustrations which the beginner wants: and it is impos- 
sible to read anything like a general demonstration without 
being well acquainted with the infinitesimal calculus and 
with the principal formula; of algebraic geometry of three 
dimensions. 

First, let there be a single point A, the coordinates of 

which are x, y, and z. Let there act upon this point the 

forces P, in a direction which makes with the axes, an tries 

a, f% y ; P', the direction of which makes angles a', ft', y', 

&c. Let the point A move to B, the coordinates of which 

are .r + d.r, y -f dy, z -f dz, and let AB make the angles 

X, f,, v with the axes. Then 

AB= */t.dx i +dy*+dz*), 

d.r dy dz 

cos X = ryj , cos ft ~ t-k, cos v = 

Now the line AB decomposed 
AB X cos (angle made by P with AB'i or 

AB (cos X . cos a -\- cos n . co* ft cos p . COS y) 
or cos a . dr ■+- cos /3 . dy -f cos y . dz = dp. 
Hence the moment of the force P is P cos «.(//• + P 
cos /3 . dy + P cos y . dz, and the sum of the moments of 
the forces is d.r £ (P cos a)+dy2(V cos ft) -f- dz 



AB* """-AB* 
in the direction of P, gives 



P cos y >, where 2 ,P cos a) stands for P cos a -\- V 



ail 

2 1. 

cos a' -f- &c, and so on. But when there is equilibrium 
S (P cos a) = 0, since P cos o, 1" cos a', &c. are the com- 
ponents of the several forces in the direction of X. For 
similar reasons S,Pcosj3 =0, 2(Pcos >) «0, whence 
Vdp +P't///+ &c. is =0 for every motion of which the 
point is capable. 

Let there be any number of points, and let each of them 
be acted upon by any number of forces : but as all the 
forces which act upon a given point may be reduced to 
one, let Hi be the force which acts on the first, and 
at, 0i, yi be the angles it makes with the axes : let 
R r a„ fim y v stand in the same relations to the second 
point ; and so on. Let r u y\, z\, be the coordinates of the 
first point, and so on. Let any of the points be connected 
by rigid bars without weight : and suppose A to be one of 
the points, and AIJ the bar connecting it with another 
point B. The point A, then, besides other forces, is acted 
on by a pressure called the tension of the bar, either in the 
direction AB or BA : while B, besides the other forces, is 
acted on by the same tension, but in a contrary direction. 
Supposing AB to receive one of its virtual motions, and to 
come into the position MN (which need not be in the 
same plane with AB;, then if MC and ND be drawn per- 




pendicular to AB, and if the position MN be infinitely 
near to AB, so that MC and ND need not be distinguished 
(as far as small quantities of the first order are concerned) 

• Kithrr of thr wnnl, activity, HTtrlrnry. eiwrjy, woutd do »» well ; tiny 
thing IjiiI ■»•«», which h»« oliu-r mrnningt. 
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from aics of circles with the centres B and A — it follows 
that AC may be considered as the diminution of the line 
if A only changed place, and came to M, while BD may 
be considered as the quantity by which it would be 
lengthened, if B only changed place, and came to N. 
Hence, since the bar remains of the same length, we have 
AC = BD, or at least the two only differ by an infinitely 
small part of either. But AC gives the virtual velocity of 
the tension at A, and BD that of the tension at B, and 
these lines being equal, and the tensions equal, their mo- 
ments are equal ; but these moments have different signs, 
one of the virtual velocities being in the direction of its 
force, and the other in the opposite direction. Hence the 
sum of these two moments is =0; and the same follows 
for the two moments of any other of the tensions, exerted 
by any other of the connecting bars. Let T, be the sum 
of the moments of the tensions which act on the first point, 
T,, Tj, &c. of those which act on the second, third, &c. 
points ; then, taking the principle as established above, 
for each point separately, we have R, dr, + T, = 0, R, dr t + 
T, — 0, &c. ; by summing which we have R, dr x + R, dr,+ 
&c. + T, + T, + &c. = 0. But T, + T, -f &c. = 0 5 tor, 
as shown, every term in each of T t , T,, &c. finds an equal 
and contrary term in one of the others. Hence R, dr t -\- 
R a </r, -|- &c. =0, or the principle is established for any 
system consisting of forces applied to points connected by 
ngid bars, and this whether there be connections enough 
to ensure complete stability of form or not. 

Various other cases may be examined in which the same 
conclusion as the last will be arrived at, namely, that the 
principle of virtual velocities is true of the external forces 
only, and that those which arise from the internal forces 
of the system may be neglected. If, for example, one of 
the points to which a force is applied slide upon a string, in 
the manner of a bead, the ends of the Btring being attached 
to other points of the system, the two tensions are the 
same on both sides of the bead, and any virtual motion of 
the bead alone shortens one part of the string as much as 
it lengthens the other. Those parts, by which one side is 
lengthened and the other shortened, are, when the motion 
is infinitely small, the spaces from which the virtual velo- 
cities of the tensions are obtained, and they are of contrary 
signs. The moments of the tensions are therefore equal 
and contrary; or the principle is true independently of 
those tensions. Again, suppose one of the points of the 
system is restrained to move upon a given surface or curve ; 
being tied in such a manner as to slip freely upon the surface 
or curve, without being able to leave it. The force which 
retains the point thus attached is perpendicular to the sur- 
face or curve, but every virtual motion of that point is 
(when infinitely small) in the tangent plane of the surface 
or tangent of the curve : so that there is no component in 
the direction of the force, and the moment of the force 
vanishes. 

When questions occur in which friction is an element, 
the principle of virtual velocities is not of very easy appli- 
cation. Lven in the ordinary modes of solving such pro- 
blems, the formulae which must vanish when there is no 
friction, are not required to vanish, but must lie between 
certain positive and negative limits, depending on the 
friction. A similar change must be predicated of the sum 
of the moments of the impressed forces : but as even 
I*agrange docs not appear to have thought the principle 
before us conveniently applicable to friction problems, we 
may well dispense with the consideration of them here. 
When elastic bodies are in question, the principle can be 
applied, but only on condition that the elasticities of the 
several parts of the system are considered as external, not in- 
ternal forces : an hypothesis rendered necessary by our igno- 
rance of the molecular constitution which gives rise to elas- 
ticity. R may also be said that in its application to hydro- 
statics there are mathematical conventions (expressive, no 
doubt, of truths, but foreign to the mere enunciation of the 
principle) which represent our ignorance of the molecular 
constitution of a fluid. On this point we should recom- 
mend the student who has enough of mathematics to have 
recourse to the Mecanique Analytiqne of Lagrange, the 
standard work on virtual velocities : the demonstrations, 
so t ailed, given by all the elementary wiitcrs we know of 
(even Poisson, see his MAuwiaiie. vol. ii., p. 512. 2nd 
edition) are mere illustrations conducted upon the most 
limited suppositions. These are more than excusable, 
considered with lefereuce to the supposed mathematical 



knowledge of the reader ; but it is not right to 1 
believe that he is considering a subject generally. *h« 
nothing but a limited case is presented to him. Tit tw: 
fault of the mathematical writers of our day i»tbc lem 
avowal of itteomplttenest : and any one who looki icp.t,- 
son's table of contents for 4 Demonstration du Prtwip ,> 
Vitesses Virtuelles dans l'Equilibre d'un Lqiudt, ^ 
compares it with the article indicated, will set a tcx. 
instance. 

When we look at the preceding demonstration u 
principle, we see that it depends upon knowledge 4 1 
mode of compounding and decomposing force*; kf v 
is an d priori proof of a most singular cliaracter, u nv.- 
sivc as can be given by the mode already u*\l. T: 

firoof was prefixed by Lagrange to the ♦Mecaruqw Au 
ytique,' and judging from the slight degree til k:. 
which it lias obtained from succeeding writer* os 
chanics, we should suppose that it was disputed ortb: ; 
unsound. We have ourselves strong objection* t. U 
form given by Lagrange ; but we believe that asounitt 
sufficient method of proof does exist in the pre. 
which he has used . aud this we sliall endeavour \ . 
velope. 

Suppose, first, that all the forces which are apj.'.a r 
equal to one another; the case of unequal forces mi: ... 
low very readily. As an instance, suppose Ihrtf . ~ 
forces applied at the points A, B, C, in the dirtc*^ Ai 
BM. CN ; ABC being a solid triangle without fte^ti 
A, B, C| attach rings* to the triangular system, taici 
M, N| attach rings to a solid frame unconnected *ti u 
system, except by the flexible string now to be rotn'i - 
Let tliis string be made fast to the ring N at !, : : 




whence let it be carried through the ring C J?i 
through the ring N at 4, from whence it is passed tl- 
M at 5 ; being nowhere attached to the frame exrfj 1 " 
Its course is then denoted by the numbers 1, 2. 3, 1 iV 
and, when it emerges at 14, let a weight be attached."; 1 - 
to the half of the force which is required to act at 
the points A, B. C ; this force being P. the weiffht * V 
The tension of the string being everywhere the a& ■ 
is everywhere equal to $P : and at the point A catbfli-* 
parts of the string, (10, 9) and ril, 12 , ippl" >s * ' 
equal to 4P, so that the force P is, from the two 
applied at A. The same may be said of the point* V >- 
C. If then, at the outset, the system ABC were » P ls £ 
that forces P, P, P. applied at the three pom* m ■- 
given directions would produce equilibrium, i' follow - - 
there will be no motion when the weight IP'* 
act on the string ; for equilibrating force* will 9,1 1-4 , 
stant be applied to the system : and the weight \V re- 
move unless the triangle move. u 

• Pulley., it. lAsnasr ; but the »WI to the |mllf> •« •>•>'? » $***,'■<} 
MM. <i« »c are at liln-rt) to ditpeaie villi CikU<m 1b «<u s 
iiUo drj>ii\e tliv I'ulJey of ill mliccl. 
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Now it is obvious ii priori that if any forces keep a sys- 
em in equilibrium, forces exactly opposite »o those forces 
vill also weep it in equilibrium : if P, Q, R. keep a system 
n equilibrium, K will — P, — Q. and — R, forces equal 
Hid opposite to the first three. For it is obvious that all 
he six, P, — P, Q, — Q. R, — R, keep it in equilibrium, 
>eing three sets of equilibrating forces. Take away the 
et P, Q, R, which, by hypothesis, equilibrate the system, 
md the remaining set, -P, -Q, -TL will then equili- 
»r.ite it. Hut here it must be noticed that when the in- 
ersion of directions is made, the inversion of the tensions 
mist also be possible : a force which before the inversion 
tulls by a string, must, after the inversion, be supposed 
o push that siring: that is to say, the string must have 
he property of a ritrid bar as to pushing or pulling being 
nlifferent. The reader of theoretical mechanics must ac- 
Wtmn himself to the idea of a string which, though late- 
illv flexible, can transmit a push or thrust in the direction 
f its length. Imagine the direction * of gravity to be 
hanged in the machine, so that $P acts upwards, the 
bring being capable of transmitting the thrust through the 
.hole of its length. Nothing is then changed except the 
irectiona of the forces acting at A, 1J, C, in such manner 
hat, if the original position be one of equilibrium, the 
.-eight $P cannot ascend, any more than it could descend 
n the first supposition. 

When there is equilibrium, then, the weight ^P, whether 
; is supposed to pull downwards or thrust upwards, cannot 
ither ascend or descend. But what is to hinder $P from 
escending in the first case, or ascending in the second ? 
'lie weight is only counterbalanced at 1, which is made 
a»t to the ring at N, and if more string can be drawn out 
■eyond ( 13 1 by the descent of $P, or pushed in by its as- 
eiit. there is no mechanical reason why such drawing out 
r pushing in should not take place. Die reason why the 
.scent or descent cannot take place must be of a geome- 
rical character, and Lagrange reasons as follows: — It will 
>e sufficient that any infinitely small displacement of the 
riangle ABC should produce no displacement of the 
reight ; and this will also be necessary : for if any possible 
nfmitely small displacement of the system could let out 
bine and Rive motion to the weight, the tendency of the 
»eight to descend would produce that small displacement, 
hit (implies Lagrange) it is enough that any infinitely 
mall displacement of the system should only produce a 
lisplacement of the weight which is of an inferior order; 
ir it is enough that the second displacement should be an 
rifinitely small part of the first. Here we cannot follow 
he reasoning : why should the weight not be capable of 
escending because the first infinitely small motion of 
kBC is attended by one of an inferior order in the weight 
P ? We could name any number of cases in which con- 
nued motions begin in this manner. We can only under- 
and Lagrange's argument to this extent : if there be a po- 
tion of equilibrium at all, it must be that in which a given 
lfinitely small displacement produces the smallest effect 
pon the weight ; so that, if there be one position in which 
very displacement produces relatively an infinitely small 
isplacement of the weight, that position, or none, must 
* the position of equilibrium. We shall however proceed 
nth Lagrange's reasoning, and shall then endeavour to 
how that it may be saved from the preceding objection at 
east, if not rendered absolutely rigorous. Let S be the 
ixtd ring to which D (moveable with the system) be- 
ings ; and let the latter, in a certain infinitely small dis- 
■lacement of the system, be removed to E. If SD be 
water than SE, the string SDis shortened by the removal, 
J> d drawing the arc EK and the perpendicular EA, the 
irtual velocity of the force acting in the direction DS is 
tD (and is positive), while the quantity by which each 
trin^ ia shortened is KD ; but if SE be longer than SD, 
he virtual velocity is negative, and the string is lengthened, 
fonee, if a, /3, y, be the virtual velocities of the forces in 
heir own directions, the expression 2a + 20 4- 2y is, if 
xfcittve, the quantity of string let out by the displace- 
°cnt ; if negative* the quantity taken in. Or rather we 
hould say that 2a + 2*3 + 2y differs from the quantity let 
>ut or taken in by an infiuitely small quantity of the se- 
*ond order ; for AD and KD, even when E is infinitely 
itar to D, are not equal, but differ by a small quantity of 
he second order. Lagrange, then, confounding an infi- 

* UgTuiKe avoid* IhU »ccood cue l.y an appeal to matltematica, which no* 
d,rt«»t lh» rlripeulary eharacf-r of lha proof, bul L of a aharaetw in 
Iss uom «itUUwoU*r l<uU 0 f it, and is rooteo\«i Ml always witvet. 



nitely small quantity of the second order with absolute 
nothing, compared with one of the first order, lakes 
2a + 2/3 +2y = 0, or, multiplying by *P. Pa+P ( J + P>=0. 
as the condition that an infinitely small displacement of 
the system will allow no displacement whatevei of the 
weight ; from which, by the aid of the mathematical con- 
sideration already alluded to, he completes what he gi\cs 
as the proof that Pa + P/3 + Vy = 0 is the condition of 
equilibrium : which is for this case the enunciation of the 
principle of virtual velocities. 

Before proceeding to give our view of the manner in 
which this proof may be amended, we shall poiut out how 
to proceed when the forces are not equal. In such case 
they are either commeasurable or incommensurable : let 
them be commensurable, and let them be /P, wiP, wP, 
where /, m, n, are integers. Instead of passing the String 
twice only tlirough each ring, pass it 2m times through (J 
r.id N, 2m times through B ana M, 2f times through A and 
L. Then, the instant the weight ^P is applied, there are 
21 strings in the direction AL, each with the tension \V, 
or altogether there is the force IP, applied to A in the 
direction AL; and similarly of the rest. If then, a, /J, 
y, be as before, we have 2la 4- 2/«j3 4- 2ny, differing 
only by an infiuitely small quantity of the second order 
from the quantity of string let out or taken in by an infi- 
nitely small displacement of the system. The usual me- 
thods apply for the extension of this reasoning to the case 
in which the forces are incommensurable. 

Let AL = a, BM = b, CN = c : then the whole length 
of the string as far as (13, is 2la + 2ntb + 2nc + a constant 
made up of (4, 5), (8, 9;, and H2, 13). Hence 2lda 
+ 2mdb+2ridc is the infinitely small quantity taken in or 
let out by an infinitely small displacement ; taken in when 
positive, let out when negative ; so that da, db, dc, answer 
to —a, — 0, —v, in the preceding. Now 

1. It is established tiiat, equilibrium existing, equili- 
brium will remain when all the forces cliange their di- 
rections. 

2. Neither a, b, r, nor their differential coefficients, can 
become infinite in any position of the system ; so that the 
only way in which 2la +2nib+2/ic can become a maximum 
or a minimum is by 2lda+2mdb+2ndc becoming, in the 
language of the differential calculus, wo/Ain^.that is, more 
strictly, an infinitely small quantity of the second order. 

Now let the weight $P act downwards, and let it draw 
out all the string possible, and then rest. There must 
then be equilibrium, for every displacement makes the 
weight rise ; and the weight' lias no tendency to take 
advantage, so to speak, of this power of rising. Conse- 
quently there must be equilibrum when 2/u+2//i6-f 2«c is 
a minimum, the weight acting downwards ; that is, when 
2lda+2mdb+2ndc is always positive, and of the second 
order; or when P/.a + P/M./3+Pn.y is always negative, 
and of the second order. And this equilibrium is stable ; 
for any displacement makes the weight rise, and its ten- 
dency is to descend, and restore the former state. Now 
reverse the direction of the weight, and let the Btring com- 
municate thrust, instead of pull, as before described. Then 
there is still equilibrium (which is demonstrable independ- 
ently) because only the directions of the forces are changed : 
but since the forces change direction, the virtual velocities 
change sign, and P/.a + , &c. is always positive, and of 
the second order. Here then, though the weight (we call 
$P weight always, whether it tend upwards or downwards/ 
tends to rise, and (geometrically speaking ) can rise, it does 
not rise : observe also that the rise would be an infinitely 
small quantity of the second order. The equilibrium 
in this case is unstable, for every displacement raise* the 
weight, which does not tend to return. Now let the 
weight $P act upwards, and let it push in all the string 
possible, and then rest. There must then be equilibrium, 
for every displacement makes the weight fall, and the 
weight has no tendency to take advantage of this power 
of falling. Consequently there must be equilibrium when 
2/<i+ See. is a maximum, the weight acting upwards; 
that is, when 2/«ia+ fee. >s always negative, and of the 
second order; or when P/.a+ &c. is always negative,* 
and of the second order: and this equilibrium is stable, 
for any displacement makes the weight fall, and it, ten- 
dency is to rise and restore the former state. N ow reverse 
the direction of the weight, and let the string pull, instead 

a WVn th* action of Ihf *trlti e I. thai or n ihruit, U will \w area t«»l -« » 
=«, kc., sinew U« virtual >«lvcicik* <M»t* •!»>>• 
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of thrust. There is still equilibrium (because only the 
directions of the forces are changed): the virtual velocities 
change sign, and P/.a+, &c. is always positive, and of 
tile second order; and in this last ca*e, though the weight 
tends to fall, and | geometrically speaking) can fall, it does 
not fall : observe also that the fall would be an infinitely 
small quantity of the second order ; and the equilibrium 
in thi» ca»e is unstable, for every displacement lowers the 
weieht, which does not tend to return. 

Collecting these, cases, it appears then that whenever 
IV .n+ &c. is. for every infinitely small displacement, an 
infinitely small quantity of one given sign, there is equi- 
librium : stable when that sign is negative, unstable when 
it is positive. But supposing P/.a + , &c. to be of the 
second order, sometimes of one sign, and sometimes of 
the other, according to the displacement, the preceding 
reasoning does not apply. Nor do we see how it can be 
applied without the assumption that an equilibrium, which 
is produced when all the displacements of the weight favour 
the motion which it tends to take, is d fortiori produced 
when some only do the same. Taking the case in which 
the weight acts downwards, we have seen that there is 
equilibrium when the descent of the weight is of the second 
order, and alimys downwards: the circumstance of the 
descent being of the second order produces equilibrium, 
even though its direction is that which the weight can 
take. Still more must there be equilibrium when all the 
descents are of the second order at least, and some only 
downwards: and the more so because in this case, as the 
mathematician knows, the descents are really of the third 
order, that is, infinitely small compared with those of the 
second order. 

Hence, in every cast-, P/.n-f, &c. = 0 (in the common 
language of the differential calculus) gives a position of 
equilibrium; and we have now to prove the converse, 
nnmelv.that every position of equilibrium gives P/. a -f-, &c. 
= (J (Lagrange proves this converse first). This converse 
can be proved, we submit, without taking it for granted 
at once, with Lagranee, that if any motion of $P, of the 
first order were possible, the weight would, by its tendency 
to descend, take that motion.* 

Supposing the system to be at rest, and the weight to 
act downwards, it is obviously physically possible that a 
given finite velocity should be communicated to the 
weight. Suppose a blow to be given to the weight in a 
downward direction, snch as would communicate a finite 
velocity. What would be the effect upon the system at 
the instant when the weight receives the blow downwards? 
An impulsive strain upon the string, which would only 
communicate forces proportional to those already existing,"* 
and could not disturb tne equilibrium. The system then 
cannot move, neither therefore can the weight move. 
Now as it is unquestionably physically possible that the 
weight may take a finite velocity, the impossibility of 
moving the system must be geometrical ; or & velocity 
communicated to the system must, tie it what it may, a't 
the first instant, communicate none to the weight; "and 
the definition of velocity shows that this can only happen 
when, the displacements of the system in the time dt 
bearing a finite ratio to dt, that of the weight is infinitely 
small compared with dt ; that is, when the displacement 
of the weight is infinitely small compared with those of 
the system. From this it follows that 2Ja-\- See. is infi- 
nitely small as compared with a, &c. 

We do not know how to make the preceding prove its 
converse, and we object to the mode pursued by Lagrange. 
Havins proved that equilibrium gives 2/«+ &c, that is, 
having proved it on the distinct assumption that the weight 
cannot descend in the first instant through a quantity com- 
parable to a, &c, he then proceeds as follows: — Recipro- 
cally 2/<t+ &c. = 0 gives a case of equilibrium ; for • the 
weight remaining immoveable under ail displacements, the 
powers which act upon the system remain in the same 
state, and there is no more reason why they should produce 
one of the two displacements than the other, of any two in 
which a. Sec. have contrary signs. It is the case of the 
balance which remains in equilibrium, because there is no 

• !i *r*roi to u« ju«t tti «f>ni:.l la «a* thai if titm be any motion of the 
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more reason why it should incline on one aide titan v 1 * 
other.' Now, first, this reasoning might just u v.: . 
applied to prove equilibrium when 2/a+ Sec. a not = | 
secondly, it is not the case of the balanced itmdA: 
chimedes, for there is not that same lymmeln. el!!* 
geometrical or mechanical, which makes it impowiL; 
admit either motion in preference to the other [Sum 
Sufficient Reason] ; thirdly, there is a mechanical 
why the one of the motions should be taken nunc tin 
the other, namely, that one in which the duping .: » 
the weight (even though supposed of the second orie i 
positive. This last will appear sufficiently in wester 
We shall now proceed to show that the momotb 
principle of virtual velocities is granted, a problem a 
statics becomes one of pure mathematics. This i» lit 
can undertake to illustrate; and for this purpose k*i av 
thematical result may be taken for granted. First, lit', 
force P be decomposed into three, X, Y, Z, in the 4jwi 
of x, y, and z ; and let the poiut of application men *< 
the coordinates are x+dx, y+dy, z +dz. Thenaforttra 
and opposite to V ; of which the moment ii-Pdpjuun 
X, Y, and Z ; so that the principle give* Xdx+W 
Zdz + (-P</» = 0, or Pdp = Xdr+Ydy+ldi. Ek 
same with each of the forces, and wc have X : 
2 (Xdx)+x (Yt/y) + £ [.Zdz). If the system be ntuto-i 
virtual motion may be decomposed into two: aoutuu 
translation of any one given point, and a motion m kl- 
tion round an axis passing through that point. Lr. j < . 
z e be the coordinates of any point which moves wi ik 
system, and let this point move so that its coons** 
shall become x 0 + dx 0 , y 0 + rfy c , z„ + dz„ at 1k a* 
time that the system revolves through an angle <4j il-v 
an axis passing through the point (x t , y„ r„), and na 
angles X, v with the three axes. If the conseqwur- 
this motion be that the point whose coordinates mi \ \ 
moves so that its coordinates become x+dx, y+aji.:t- 
we have 

dx-dx 0 -f {cos /t {z— z 0 ) — COS y (f— f»)J 
rfy= rfy, + {cos v (x—x u ) — cos X (*— *t2)4 
dz= dz t ■+■ {cos X (y- y 0 ) - cos pU-A ') 4 
from which we find for 

£ ( Prfp) or £ (Xdx) + X ( Ytiy) + X (Ztfc \ 
the following expression : — 

xX.iir, +(z 0 xY-y 0 xZ) cosX dtp + £ ;Zy- \'t).a** 
-f£Y.rfy e +(r 1> £Z-r )) £X; co»fidip + i(Xz-Zx 
+xZ.dz, +;y,£X-.i,£Y) cos*- £ Y.r-X> .cav- 

and in the case of equilibrium tliis u always = Oi 5* 
dy 9 , dz„, cos \d<j>, cos fid<p, cos »nlif>, can eacb !*<- 
any value we please independently of the re»t. I 
ceding can only \ anish when the six following tan.;. ' 
are fulfilled : — 

£X = 0 £Y = 0 12=0 

£^Zy-Y«)=0 S: Xr-Zx) = 0 l{\x-*f* 
which are the six well-known equations of equilibria' 
a rigid system. 

We might give more examples, but our limits rect- 
us at once to enter upon a point which will require 
explanation, because the student will not find it » ^ 
elementary work. • When £ (P«/p) is = 0 for every nrt* 
motion, there must be equilibrium :' but the 
namely, that ' when there is equilibrium the eq'*"* 
£ (Pdp) = 0 must be true for every virtual motion. t» 
not the same universality as the direct proposition. D* 
look carefully at the proof, we shall see that, tabu* V 
particular instance ot virtual motion, the only reas«' b 
we want £ (Prfp) to be = O for that particular ot*f- * 
that the forces may not be able to make the system * g 
with that motion: or that the inca]mbility'ni«ht ^ 
even though that motion were the only one ww« * 
system could take. If then there be m the na'is* * 
the system itself any reason why a particular csj» * 
virtual motion should be unattainable by the ***** 
those forces, we have no longer any reason to w*" 
£ (Prfp) must be = 0 in that case. 

As a general rule, if P, Q, R, &c. be the acting w** 
and Pi//< + Qity + Rrfr -f &c.,the sum of their moioen» 
and if in one virtual motion dp = a, dq — 0. ^'^Z* 
that one virtual motion has its oppo^f. in f j*J 
dp = - a, dq = - /3, dr - - r , &c And *« ^ 
|iresently see that if that one motion and it* <TPf 
site be by proper restrictions made tlw onij ooe» n,UJI 
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(he si stem can take, the system will begin to take 
the first motion if Pa+Qj3+*Ky + &c. be positive, and 
the opposite if P(-«) + Q(-/?) + ll(-X) + &c. be 
positive. In fact, a system must set oft* from rest in such 
manner that the sum'of the initial moment* is positive : 
find it is clear enough that either Pa + &c, or P (— a) + 
jtc. must he positive unless both vanish. As a general 
rule then, Pa 4- &c. must vanish ; for if not, either the 
virtual motion first named, or its opposite, has a positive 
HUB of moments, and can be, and (if no other motion can 
:ake place) will be, an initial motion of the system. But if 

ver it should happen that there are cases in which a virtual 
notion is possible, but its opposite motion is impossible, 
lien all that is requisite is that for the possible one of the 
jair, X Vdp should be 0 or negative, not positive. There is 
mother exception of a remarkable character, for which it 
vill be better to wait until we come to see the meaning of 
he sum of the moments in a dynamical point of view. 
Excluding this for the present, let a virtual motion which 
las its opposite he called a double motion, and one which 
ias not its opposite, a single motion : then the true state- 
nenl of the principle of virtual velocities is as follows : — 

If X Prfp be nothing for every double virtual motion, and 
lothing or negative for every single one, there is equi- 
ibrium: and if there lie equilibrium, then 2 P<//>) is 
inthing for every double virtual motion, and nothing or 
lerative for every single one. 

We might easily have incorporated the consideration of 
hese exceptional cases of single virtual motions in the 
reneral proof. We shall now give a simple instance. Let 
. weight be fastened to the middle of a string, at the end 
\( which are two rings; these rings slide upon curves 
\hich have cusps as in the diagram. The w eight is in equi- 




brium, and the weight is the only external acting force : 
nt its moment is not nothing ''that is, is not of the second 
rder w ith reference to the displacement of the rings), but is 
egative. The virtual motions of the rings are single, and 
an only be upwards. The reader who compares the pre- 
eding omission in the statement of the principle of 
irtua) velocities with Variations, Calculi's of, p. 141, 
ill .^e a remarkable likeness between the cases: in fact, 
hese errors and several others depend upon the same sort 
f omission, which may be stated as follows: — If there be 
proposition (A) which is true on condition that the 
pMUltuy B is never positive; and if, generally speaking, 
very negative value of B be accompanied by a eorre- 
ponding positive one, then, generally speaking, (A) ean- 
int be true if B be negative : that is, the truth of (A) re- 
tires B = 0. But if there be exceptional or singular 
uses in which negative values of B are not accompanied 
)>' corresponding positive ones, then B = 0 is no longer 
leceasary : it is enough that B should be negative. Now 
he error which has ran through the results of the dif- 
ferential calculus from book to book, from country to 
country, and from century to century, consists in taking 
lie usual and general case lor universal, and forgetting 
he exception. 

The principle of virtual velocities is applied to dyna- 
nics by means of the celebrated principle wliich goes by 
he name of D'Alembert, propounded by him in his 
reatise on dynamics, published in 1743. We have touched 
lpon this pnnciple in Forces, Impkf.ssrd and Effective, 
mt we have referred the complete development of it to 
he present article. 

It will do for oar present purpose to suppose a system 
it points connected together, each point being considered 
« a certain mass of matter. Whatever may be the faults 
»l the system of Cavalieri for geometrical deduction, it is 



sound enough, mechanically considered : a point may not 
be taken to be one of the constituent parts of a length, but 
there is no difficulty in considering it as endowed with 
weight and impenetrability, or as rigidly connected with 
other points. If we imagine a mass of matter to be 
divided into an infinite number of infinitely small ele- 
ments, each of which is an extended mass, though we may 
not, for geometrical purposes, suppose each of these ele- 
ments to have its bulk collected in any one of its points, 
there is no difficulty in supposing its mass to he so col- 
lected. If then w e "begin with the consideration of a finite 
number of points, having various masses, we may, by in- 
i creasing the number of our points and diminishing their 
masses, approach as near as we please to the case of a 
continuous geometrical solid, all the parts of which have 
weight, and of which the density varies according to any 
law. Again, when a system moves, and when the law of 
its motion is known, we can determine, at any one instant 
[Velocity, p. 196], the velocity of any one point in any 
one direction, and the acceleration (or retardation, nega- 
tive acceleration) at that one instant : that is to say, the 
rate per second at which the motion is receiving accelera- 
tion at the moment named. From this acceleration, as 
in the place last cited, we can determine the pressure 
w hich the mass of the point in question is actually experi- 
encing at the moment ; for on one mass there is but one 
pressure which can produce acceleration at one given rate. 
In this way then we can determine the pressures which the 
various points Cor molecules*) of the system are under- 
going ; and this determination is made in terms qf the 
motion, that is, in terms of the velocities and accelerations 
of the molecules, the pressures being derived from the 
accelerations by reference to the known masses of the 
molecules. The pressures so obtained are called effective 
forces, a sufficient and expressive name. But if by no 
means follows that the forces ajmlied at the different 
molecules are those which are effective on those mole- 
cules. Tw o molecules are inseparably joined by a rigid 
bar without weight, and thrown into vacuous space. If 
these molecules were thrown separately, each would describe 
a parabola; but as the case stands, the centre of gravity 
ofthe molecules describes a parabola, and the bar revolves 
round its centre of gravity [Translation and Rotation]: 
the effective forces are very different from the impressed 
forces. Now D'Alembert 's principle is the expression of 
this simple law, that force is never lost nor gained:* if a 
force applied to any molecule ofthe system be not wholly 
effective on that molecule, the part which is not effective 
on the molecule of application is effective elsew here ; and 
if the motion gained by, or rate of acceleration shown by, 
any given molecule, be greater than due to the force im- 
pressed on that molecule, some other molecule of the 
system must have less than is due to its impressed force. 
Thus the motion of a system of connected molecules in- 
volves a collection of debtor and creditor accounts, the 
balances of which cannot show, when put together, the 
smallest amount of momentum in any direction, except 
what the system cither had at the beginning or has received 
from the impressed forces during the motion. The consi- 
deration of the third law of motion [Motion, Laws of, p. 
453] w ould make such a result appear extremely probable, 
if not necessary ; but a specific demonstration of the truth 
ofthe principle can be given. 

Let the molecules have the masses m t , m t , &c, and let 
the impressed forces be such as, in their directions, would 
give the rates of acceleration Pi. P,, Sec., if these mole- 
cules were free and unconnected. Then [Force ; Mass ; 
Variation, p. 137; Velocity, p. 195] m,P„ m t V t , repre- 
sent the pressures impressed, on the condition that the unit 
of pressure is that which produces a unit of acceleration in 
the unit of mass. Let the effective pressures, derived from 
the velocities in the directions of the coordinates of ij, 
and z. and compounded into one force for each molecule, 
be such as would produce the rates of acceleration Q„ 
&c. ; so that the effective pressures are ff»,Qi. m^Q r Sic. 
When two forces act on a point, either is equivalent to the 
other with a certain third force ; let /«,P, be equivalent to 
nt,Q, and WiR, ; let /«,P a be equivalent to wi^Q, and mji,. 

• A mnl«vu1e. in ernmetrksl mech»nic», moam « point endowed with the 
pmneiti!-* i.r > m»»» of ni.Ut.-r. «»«' «' Inlluiirly fiunll. a« the case ni»y be. 

f We li.-t« exclude friction md ie»i>b»nre». but only no account of our igno- 
rance of lln> ncti.m of lliete force*. The forces lo»t Html i«, l<<t with rc^iee! 
lu the »vilem) aio Iter* communicated to other substance*, to the man In con- 
tact or to the air. 
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and so on. Then the system (P) of impressed forces is 

equivalent to the system (Qj of effective forces, together 
with the system (R) : lor (P) substitute (Q) and {R\ and 
the effect upon the system, in the infinitely small time fol- 
lowing the moment of which we speak, is what it would 
have been if ! P) had continued. But that effect is pre- 
cisely what is produced by (Q) ; for (Q) was nothing but 
the pressures necessary to produce the actual effect of 
which we are speaking. Therefore (R) has no effect, and 
would of itself equilibrate the syscem: to suppose that (R) 
would nut equilibrate, or would produce some motion, 
while (Q) is actually calculated to produce all that is to 
take place, is to suppose that the system will, in the 
infinitely small time next ensuing, have another motion 
besides that winch fQ) would produce, which is absurd. 
Consequently ( R ) is a system of equilibrating forces, 
which is expressed by saying that the forces lost and 
gained balance one another: for if niiPi, the force im- 
pressed on oti, be equivalent to miQi and WiRi, of which 
niiQi is enough to produce what takes place, it is obvious 
that m,Ri, so far as the molecule wn is concerned, is lost. 
It would be better to say that miRi is transferred, and that 
all the forces transferred balance one another. Again, 
since (R) is wholly without effect, it follows that (P) is 
equivalent to (Qj ; or, at every instant of the motion, the 
impressed forces are a set of equivalent statical powers 
with the effective forces : so that if either set were applied 
to the system at rest, and also the opposites of alt the 
forces in the other set, there would be equilibrium. Or 
the impressed forces balance the effective forces with their 
signs changed. Now the effective forces on mi, in the 

ti'n d'z\ , 

ffu -r-, and 



directions of x, y, and z, are m t 



dl l 



dl* 



dt> 



similarly for the rest ; while, if we decompose the rate of 
acceleration P, into X», Yi, Z,, in the directions of x, y, 
and z, the impressed pressures in these directions are wiiX,, 
w,Y,, and »»,/,. And [Variations, CaICOXOS of, p. 140] 
to distinguish the virtual motion which the problem of 
equilibrium requires, from the actually coming motion in 
terms of which the effective forces are expressed, we may 
use lr, instead of dx. in the former, and so on. Hence, 
changing the signs of the impressed forces and combining 
them, so chanced, with the effective forces, we have, for 
the fundamental equation of every dynamical problem— 

*(£-s)«*+'(S- Y )"* + 

5 (s?- z ) m!z = 0 - 

From which arc obtained, as in a preceding process, the 
following six equations of motion, abbreviating d'x : di* 
into x", and so on — 

s(wx") = 2(mX) 2 {m (z»y-y"z)} = 2 {m (Zy-Y*)} 
s(fny") = x.»iY) 2{m(T"z-z"x)} = i {m{Xz-Zx)) 
2{mz") = i(mZ) 2 (m(y"x-x"y)} =2 {»i(Yx-Xy)j 
These equations express the property already mentioned 
[Translation J, namely, that the centre of gravity moves 
ns it would do if all the masses were collected there, and 
all the pressures applied there. We shall merely enume- 
rate the steps of the proof of this proposition. The co- 
ordinates of the centre of gravity being x„, y t , r 0 , we have 
x 0 zm a i (wx), &c, whence x 0 "im = x wix") = 2(mX), 
Sic, which arc precisely the equations for the motion of a 
molecule of the mass 2m, and to which the force 2 (w»X) is 
applied. With regard to the initial velocity which ought 
to be given to the centre of gravity, when the molecules 
are there collected, observe that x,' — 2 (mx 1 ) -J- 2m = 

{ A + 2(fmXdt)} -j- 2m, where A is the initial value of 
2 (wix'). Consequently, at the commencement of the motion 
x 0 ' should have the same value as 2 (mx r ) — 2m), or we 
should have x 0 'swt = 2(mx') at the outset ; that is, the mo- 
mentum of the collected mass, in the direction of x, should 
be the same as the su.n of the momenta of the molecules 
in the system, and the same of the other coordinates. Again, 
let f, ij, i, be the coordinates, referred to the centre of 
gravity, of the point whose original coordinates are x, y, z. 

We have then x = x, + £, y = y„ + v, z = z 9 4- ? , also 
£.m(=rO, 2/;/r, — o, £/n; = 0. Substitution gives 
2 {m(z''y-y»z } } = y*mZ - r.SwY + 2 [rn^'n -»"£)} 
= 2{mZ'v 0 +ij) - »iY(r 0 +0} 

whence 2 {m }"£ } = 2 {wi (Zi,- YJ)} 



| which, with the two other equations similarly de-hr*; ,, 
precisely those which would determine theWre r J . 
centre of gravity were fixed and the force* then aw 4 
We must refer to works on the subject for farther V.l 
lopmcnt of these conditions, and shall proceed to r» 
more illustrative of the principle under consjderirW.. 

Among the virtual motions, one of course it the mr„. 
the system is actually about to take. In this ok U , 
'fx. &c, and the fundamental equation becomes 
2{m (x"rfx+y"c/y +z"dz)} = 2{ro {Xc/x+Yrfy+Zi ' 
Now the first side of this equation is nothia? W, jy 
differential with respect to the time of \X {m IjP+fH 
or $Xmv*, Ph r„ &c. being the actual velocity K •> 
molecules at the end of the time r. Hence we hate 

2»itJ* = A-r2 [mf (X</x+Yt/y r &fc)} 

where A is the value of Smt* at the commencenwn' •'■ 
motion, and the integral also begins at that cone 
ment. Suppose the system to be at rest at theeve? 
ment of the motion, then A = 0, since each of then • 
velocities is nothing ; consequently at the end of 'r 
infinitely small element dt, 2wr* has chamrcd frcej C 
m (Xdx+Ydy + 7jlz). But this is precisely the stz i 
the moments of the impressed forces in the pdhcip- 
virtual velocities; and 2mv* being m, r ,*+■«, f/rk 
must be a positive quantity. Hence the «im of it - 
mcnts must be positive, for the virtual motion tki ; ■ 
system actually tends to take : and this is the ptnxi; 
which we have forestalled the use in completiar. >.u 
rect enunciation of the principal of virtual velocita.?; 
might be suspected beforehand from the folkmfe; if 
sideration : — The forces which have positive mo&r>r 
those which tend, so far as they go, to produce tV - 
motion in question; and those which have nejal^ t 
ments to hinder it. Whatever motion the systeir. i.v 
must be one in which the forces tending to procV? ''■ 
motion predominate over those which tend to hr* ' 
or the forces with positive moments must hste th> - 
ments together larger than the forces with »r ' 
moments. * 

The choice which the system* makes anwnji"'' 
virtual motions, in which to begin its motion, 1* *- ' 
which the sum of all the moments of the force* i« a t 
mum, in the sense which will presently be fipr 
Since every motion of a svstem can be reduced tu 1 l ^ 
lation of the centre of gravity and rotation room! r r 
passing through that centre, let us reduce the vj 
motion to terms of the motion of and round the «r 
gravity. If 2/wX, &c. be P. Q, R, and if i(m Z«- :: 
&c. be L, M, N, it follows from what has be«n*Jw« :> 
specting the motion of this centre that its first direct)' < 
translation ^the system starting from rest) is such 
. dx,, dy 0 , dz Q are in the proportion of P,Q, R.indt'v 
axis round which the system begins to turn mate r:t 
with the axes of x, y, and z, whose cosines are in 'r< '" 
portion of L, M, and N. Now suppose any motion «f 
round the centre of gravity, and returning to the ' 7 
sions in which the sum of the moments is given 1= 
of those motions, observe that we must write m-X ' ' 1 
&c, because the pressures are now represented by " • '* 
which were then represented by X, &c. ^ 1 
z 0 2m\ — y t 2mZ, and the other terms correspond-." ' 
vanish, because z 9 = 2mZ -f- 2m, &c. W« halt u" 5 ' 
the sum of the moments, 

Pdx 0 +Qdy 0 +\ldz 9 +(L cosX+M cos^+N c« r * 
Let the displacement of the centre of grtwtyl* 
have then du= JtdxS+dy'+dzS). Now the ibr^« l 
that for given values of d'u and d$, for a given uim:^ 
translation and rotation, the direction of transia!.'" 1 » 
the position of the axis of rotation, in the Mrtual t»* 
which the initial effect of the forces actually can** 1 
such as to make the preceding expression a maum 1 ; 21 . 

First, it must be snown by the common methec* t; 
for a constant value of ^*+o* + r*, the e\pre*oc -V' 
Bo+Cr, if then posdrtM, is a maximum when p, y. ' * 
the proportion of A. B, C. Now in the actual tm**" 
the system, Pdx 0 +Q</y,+ R</^ and L cosX -f ^ T 
are fxttitive quantities: for the first is Um irul*)"- 
tained value of %2im* when the system U all colled^; 
the centre of gravity and all the forces are then- »PF JJ - 

Uue univers.illv. But ihe unlrcml v , w r nooM U- wo 
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jul the second is the same when the centre of gravity is 
ixed and the system begins to move about it. And since 
he variables of the tint and second are entirely inde- 
pendent of each other, the sum of the two is a maximum 
t hen each separately is a maximum. In the first, dr,*+ 
tc. is a constant, being du*, and therefore the first is a 
aaximum when dx 0 , dy„ and dz Q are in the proportion of 
\ y, R. But in the second, cos'X-f- cos>+ co**«.= l, 
(hence the second is a maximum when cos X, cos P , cos v 
re in the proportion of L, M, N. But these two set* of 
onditions put toother precisely represent the motion 
rhtch at the outset the system does take from the impressed 
Drees. Whence the theorem is true, as asserted. 

We may now treat the exception of which we have 
noken in a preceding part of this article. Suppose that 
:ic moments in all the directions in which the system can 
love are equal, or else that there is among them a set 
hich are equal, and each of them greater tlian any of the 
,'st. Which of all the virtual motions having these mo- 
lents is the system to take ? It cannot prefer either, and 
ill remain in equilibrium. As an instance, let the end of 
string be attached to a curve on which it can slide freely, 
while the string supports a weight. 
Let the curve have a cusp pointing up- 
wards, with its tangent vertical, and 
let the end of the string be placed at 
the cusp, as in the diagram. There 
will be equilibrium, but the principle 
of virtual velocities will not be true, 
even in the extended form which we 
avc used. The moments belonging to the two possible 
lotions are positive, but they are equal. On which side 
t Die descent to take place? 

The mathematician has a warning in such cases, which 
nay be easily and briefly expressed. The expression 
:Vdp, before it is used, requires that the quantities p t , 
ce. should be reduced to the smallest number of inde- 
pendent variables. Let q„ q, ... be these variables, and let 
Ik* sum of the moments, when reduced to terms of these 
ariables, be Q t dq t + &c, or xQdq. The principle is 
hen intelligible when, for all the virtual motions, dp t , dq„ 
<c. have finite ratios to one another. But if there be any 
►option in which for a certain virtual motion one or more 
I the set dp,, dp v &c. become infinite with respect to 
hose of the set dt) v dq t , &c, the equation becomes in- 
apable of being used. For if we take the actual virtual 
vtocities, and attempt to reduce 

sQ to its equivalent iP ^ , 

ie first side, which may be made finite, is equated to an 
xpre.ssion in which infinite terms occur, which is always 
warning to expect the possibility of cases of exception, 
'ircumstances of this sort have never received investiga- 
on, and in all probability there are numerous varieties of 
ic cases of equilibrium which arise out of them, and 
•hich cannot be treated by the ordinary principle. So 
luih we may certainly say, that if there be different 
irtual motions with the sums of the moments positive and 
naxima, either there must be equilibrium, or the test for 
letermioing which of the motions will ensue is wholly 
inknown. 

On the history* of virtual velocities, there is not much 
o say. Guido Ubaldi saw it in some cases, Galileo in 
wme others; Wallis adopted it as a principle, and after 
I'm John Bernoulli, who cave it in the most general 
'orm. Lagrange made it the foundation of his ' Mccanique 
^nnlytiquc,' and since his time it has formed part of every 
*el| constituted treatise on mechanics. It was in the 
M6canique Analytiqne' that the principle given by 
D'Alembert was first joined to that of virtual velocities in 
rath a manner as to give the science of dynamics its pre- 
sent uniformity of system. 

VIS VIVA, or living force, a name given in mechanics 
to the following index of the state of a system in motion : 
— the sum of all the masses, each multiplied by the square 
of its velocity. If the system be considered as composed 
°f a finite number of molecules, the vis viva may be ex- 
pressed by the symbol *mv* ; but if it be a continuous 

mass, or a collection of continuous masses, by fv'-dm, or 

* Ihii point, 
"*lcr «U| and «nt_ 

p. a, No. itioi. 
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s fv*dm. It is enough that the mass of every particle be 

found in the expression, multiplied by the square of it* 
velocity. 

In the article Virtual Velocities we see the 
tion— • 

2mv* = 2m f (Xdx + Ydy + Zdz), 

the integral being taken for each molecule over the whole 
path which it has described since the beginning of the 
motion. 

Presuming a knowledge of the article cited, we may de- 
scribe the vis viva thus : Dividing the whole motion of 
the Bystem, from the beginning to the time under con- 
sideration, into an infinite number of infinitely small 
changes of place, each of those changes is one of the 
virtual motions which comes under consideration in the 
principle of virtual velocities. And each motion has, 
generally speaking, its contrary ; and one of these two the 
system would tend to take, and to refuse the other, if its 
motion were for an instant restricted, so that it could only 
choose between those two. The one which it would tend 
to take is that for which 2 vi (X<£r •+■ &c.) is positive. Now 
it appears in the preceding equation that whenever the 
infinitely small motion which Ls taking place for the time 
being is that which (when restricted as above) the system 
would take, the vis viva is receiving increase : when that 
which it could not take, decrease. And the vis viva is the 
balance, so to speak, of all the sum9 of moments, each 
with its proper sign, added, also with its proper sign, to the 
vis viva at the beginning of the motion. 

Hie preceding equation is sometimes said to express the 
principle of the conservation of vis viva, which is to be 
understood thus : the system never acquires nor loses any 
quantity of vis viva from the action of its parts upon each 
other, but only from the action of external forces. If 
after a certain time all external forces cease, from that 
moment 2 m ( Xdx + &c.) is = 0, or d (2 tnv*) = 0, or 2 mv* 
remains constant. 

Another remarkable property of the vis viva is that, in 
all the cases which occur in nature, the amount of vis viva 
acquired in passing from one position to another depends 
only on the coordinates which settle the initial and final 
positions. If X &c. be functions of coordinates only, it 
generally happens that Xdx + Ydy + Zdz is an integrable 
function, ana depends on coordinates only. But the force 
of this result is not easily seen by the beginner. 

At the end of the seventeenth century a remarkable dis- 
cussion took place on the question of the mechanical in- 
terpretation of the vis viva. Leibnitz first gave this name : 
he considered force when it produces motion as vis viva, 
or living force ; but when it is equilibrated, he called it 
vis mortua, or dead force ; and he measured the effect of 
living force by the mass multiplied into the square of the 
velocity. To take the simple case which was mostly 
appealed to : — If two equal weights be thrown up in 
vacuo, the one with a velocity double of that of the other, 
it is well known that the one will rise, not twice, but four 
times as high as the other; accordingly Leibnitz con- 
sidered that the force which produces the double velocity 
is four times as effective as the other force. Various other 
instances were produced in which the duplication of the 
velocity is the quadruplicate of the effect produced. It 
was accordingly argued that, for a given mass, the square 
of the velocity is the proper measure of the force necessary 
to destroy or to create the velocity. But, on the other 
hand, it was very well known that, whatever might be 
adopted as the measure of force, it was certain that pres- 
sures were, ceeteris paribus, proportional to the simple 
velocities produced by them in a given time. John Ber- 
noulli adopted the opinion of Leibnitz, which was op- 
posed by various other contemporaries; and the con- 
troversy (the history of which may be seen in Montucla) 
continued until the publication of D'Alemberts work on 
dynamics, in which the question was treated as being 
purely one of words. 

It was objected to the opinion of Leibnitz, that though 
the double velocity would give four times the ascent, it 
ought not to be forgotten that it required twice the time : 
so that in a given time double the velocity would produce 
only double the ascent, one part of the ascent with an- 
other. This argument was never satisfactorily answered ; 
and while we cannot help thinking that it ought to have 

VoL.XXVI.-3D 
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been decisive of the question, we draw from it a conclusion 
different from that of D'Alembert ; we cannot think the 
dispute a mere question of words. It must be granted 
that, for all purposes in which time is not an element, the 
measure of the effect of a force may be the square of the 
velocity ; as exemplified in the instance cited. Hut whi n 
is it that a mechanical effect can be properly estimated 
without reference to the time in which it is produced ? 
The definition of the words measure and effect may thus 
without doubt be accommodated either to the idea of Leib- 
nitz or of his opponents ; and those who disputed on the 
question without requiring exact definitions might degene- 
rate into a mere question of words. But it ought to have 
been a question as to what was the proper meaning of the 
word effect, in the fundamental phase 'effect of a force,' 
the proper explanation of which must precede all good 
reasoning in mechanics. If pressure be defined as that 
which produces a certain effect [Pkksniuk] on our senses, 
undoubtedly it is a known fact that uncounteracted pres- 
sure produces motion ; but it is only when allowed to act 
for a finite time : consequently the element of time is as 
essential to the conception of the phenomenon as that of 
pressure or motion. Height in a rectangle gives area, but 
it would not therefore be allowable to measure that area 
by the height ; for there must be a base, or there is no 
rectangle at all. Hut if pressure be merely considered as 
the cause of motion, and called force in that sense, it is 
very difficult to sec why the cause, which is only known by 
the effect, is to be measured by anything but the simple 
effect. Probably this discussion gave rise to the chapter 
of the ' Mecanitjue Celeste ' in which Laplace speculates 
upon what the laws of motion would have been if force 
had been as a function of the velocity, instead of as the 
simple velocity. We have never met with any one who 
could give us'an intelligible account of the meaning of 
this investigation. 

VISCHKU, PETER, a celebrated old German sculptor 
and founder, born about the middle of the fifteenth 
century. He lived several years in Italy, w here he studied 
his art. He first distinguished himself in Germany by 
his monument to the Archbishop Ernest of Magdeburg, 
erected in the cathedral of that place in 1497. Hut his 
master-piece is the tomb of St. ScbaSd, in the church of 
that saint at Niirnberg, where Vischer ultimately settled. 
Viseher, with his five sons, Peter, Hermann, Hans, Paul, 
and Jacob, who with their wives and children lived in the 
same house with him, was occupied over this monument 
from 150G until 1511), yet he was paid only 2402 florins, 
which is at the rate of 20 florins per cwt.: the whole 
monument weighed 120 cwt. 14 lbs. It is beautifully 
designed and richly ornamented: among other figures 
there are twelve small statues, eighteen inches high, of 
the apostles, which are remarkably well drawn, and all 
conspicuous for their fine expression. In one put he has 
introduced his own portrait in his working div.ss. It ia a 
monument, upon the whole, worthy of any time and any 
nation. Vischer executed some other clever works at 
Niirnberg: he died, according to Doppelmayr, in 1~>30. 

Hermann Vischer studied likewise in Italy, and was 
scarcely inferior to his father ; he was killed in l.">40 by a 
sledge, as he was going home one night with a friend. 
Sandrart says that no prince or gentleman that visited 
Niirnberg left it without having seen and conversed with 
Vischer. He received many orders during these visits, 
and he sent many works into Bohemia, Poland, and other 
neighbouring countries. 

(Sandrart, TeuUrhe Acudemie, &c. ; Doppelmayr, Xiirn- 
bergische Kiirisllrr, See. i 

VISCHER, CORNE'LIUS, a celebrated Dutch engraver, 
bom, probably at Haarlem, in 10 10. He was the pupil of 
P. Soutman, but he soon surpassed his master. Vischers 
works are among the finest specimens of art executed by 
the graver ; Basan says that no master can be studied by 
young engrayers with more advantage. He engraved 
prints of many descriptions, and some of his best are after 
his own designs. Watelet says that no man ever painted 
with the graver and the etching-needle together with 
such effect as Vischer. Slrutt, speaking of his style of 
working with the graver, says. ' His mode of performance 
with that instrument was as singular as the effect lie pro- 
duced was picturesque and beautiful. His strokes are 
clear and delicate, laid over the draperies and tile back- 
ground apparently just as the plate happened to lie 



before him, without any care or study which w&rLSrj 
should turn, the one upon the other ; and he crotat] it; 
recroesed them, till such time as they produced sJl.. ■ 
colour.' 

The few following arc of the rarest and most valiant . 
hie prints; good impressions of some of them have hv. 
sold for from fifteen to twenty pounds:— 

Andreas Deotiyszoon Winius, commonly calk;! \h< Mi: 
with the Pistols ; Gellius de Bouma, minuter ol Zutj 
a Cat sleeping upon a nankin ; the Kat -catcher ; theh:- 
cake-woman ; and the Gipsy. Mariettc po^srs.H,! . 
lection of 172 of Vischei's prints, which was wld ;V ,u. 
francs 12 sous. His portraits are the best of the p;< 
which he engraved alter other masters. The vcw a & 
death is not known, but it was probably about llXO. 

Cornelius's brolher Johan Vischer was likewise i pt. 
engraver and etcher, but, except in landscapes luir:, 
his brother. He executed some good plates after ik:rt-: 
and Ostade. He was born at Amsterdam in U»i . 
1692, in his fifty-sixth year, says Houbraken, ht ta. 
animal-painter. * He worked likewise with the atvi j 
the graver, but more with the needle. 

Lambert Vischer was also a brother of Cornelias, , 
inferior merit. He lived some time in Rome. 

There was also a Nicolaus or Claus Johan V»,fc, 
engraver and print seller, born at Amsterdam in Di 
was probably of the same family. He endMbCs. 
landscapes with figures ; but he engraved a!*>jH 
he engraved one of Charles I. of England ; udNKfe 
portraits of Archbishop Laud, Calvin, Erasmus, Jiav.> 1. 
of England, and the duke of Monmouth. 

(Houbraken, Groote Sc/iouburgb, &c. ; Buia, i>< 
tionnaire ties Graveurs ; Strutt, Dictionary of L»pa n 
Huber and Rost, Hamibuch jur KumtlieMatxr,^:. 

VISCO'NTI, the name of a family in Lombard)'*-' 
rose to the tank of sovereign princes dunng the wi 
ages. The Visconti begin to figure in history s> :'- 
middle of the thirteenth century. They belong ! 
feudal nobility, and were possessed of considerable kl' 
in the northern part of Lombnrdy, near the btskni': 
lake of Como and of the Lago Maggiore. In 1^- - 
archdeacon Ottone Visconti was nominated artt.i ..- ; 
Milan by Pope Urban IV. The see of Milan had ha 
vacant ever since the death of Leone dt Pere-go, i» 
because the chapter was divided into two partis : 
which favoured a candidate from among the tiM\'\ - 
the other gave its votes to a relative of .Maitiiwu. 
Torre, the popular leader, who had been appoint 
ziano," or ' elder," of the people of Milan. Theap;^ 
ment of Ottone Visconti by the pope was coniiirM. 
encroachment on the rights of the electors; and Ml. 
della Torre sequestrated the property of the sn,i:.i 
bade the archbishop elect from appearing in Milan, i 
this the pope excommunicated the city of Milar. 
Martiuo della Torre and his successors Filippo a&i * 
poleone della Torre continued to enjoy the populate 1 
and Ottone Visconti remained an emigrant for B** 
years, during which he carried on, at the head o! hi"--* 
dependants, joined by malcontents from Milan iw';; 
towns, a desultory and predatory warfare again*! Ut* 
lanesc. At last the popular feeling turned a£Ti' -V ' 
leonc della Torre, who was suspected of aspinng ^ * 
sovereign power, especially after lie had asked and KttJ* 
from Rudolf of Habsburg, the new ly elec ted Line * 5 
many, the dignity of imperial vicar. Ottone V»<* 
seized this opportunity for striking a decisive bio** 
put himself at the head of a large hotly of emi^'an 1 ^ 
and advanced towards MUau. Napoleone dell* Turn i* 
his adherents went out to meet him, and a combat « 
in January, 1277, near the village of Desio, in «lucn ■ 
Torriani, as the partisans of Delia Torre were i* 11 ^. 



defeated with great slaughter, and Napoleone ** 
prisoner 



Ottone Visconti entered Milan ami<bt tlx 
niations of the people, who saluted him as atehtowp' 
perpetual lord of Milan. [Loubakoy asu L**" 

1T1 US J 

The Archbishop Ottone, after carrying on io( J*** 
almost uninterrupted war fare against the jjerti^in* o ■ 
Delia Torre, gave up the temporal government jjjVj 
nephew Mutteo Visconti, whom he caused to If 
• captain of the people' for five years, in 12**> 1 , 
was a prudent and temperate ruler, and h» enjovf J ft ', 
favour among the people. He defeated the Tan*" 
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their ally the Marquis of Monferrato, in an irruption which 
tin \ inatlc into the Milanese territory in 12U0. After the 
expiration of the five years of hi* office, he was confirmed 
in it by the voice of the citizens, and in 121M was appointed, 
by Adolf of Nassau, imperial vicar in Lombard)', which 
dignity was confirmed to him by Albert of Austria, who 
assumed the crown of Germany after the death of Adolf 
it) 1208. In the year 1300 Mattco married his eldest son 
GstaUHO to Beatrice d'Este, sister of Azzo, lonl of Modcva 
.Kid marquis of Ferrara. Mattco entrusted Galeazzo with 
the command of the militia of Milan, ■gainst the Delia 
Torre and their partisans, who still kept the field, and were 
supported by the people of Pavia, < Ycmona, Lodi, and other 
towns, which were jealous of Milan. Galcazzo was very 
different from his lather; he was young, inexperienced, 
and rash : he was repeatedly defeated, and at last the Tor- 
riani re-entered Milan, in 1302, and Matteo Viseonli with- 
drew to Nogarola near Verona, where he had a small pio- 
| i t y. 1 lis son I la h azzo took refuge at Ferrara. 

Guido dclla Torre was put in the place of Matteo 
Visconti, as ' perpetual captain of the people,' and he con- 
tinued in his office till lull, when Henry of Luxemburg 
having gone to Italy to be crowned emperor, Guido 
opposed him, and was i:i consequence driven away from 
Milan by the imperial troops, assisted by the Visconti and 
their friends. From that time the Torriani remained exiles 
from their country. Matteo Visconti resumed his authority 
over Milan, being appointed imperial vicar by Henry, to 
whom he paid 40,000 golden florins. His son Galcazzo 
was likewise appointed imperial vicar of Piacenza. Rome 
time after, Matteo, by a stratagem, obtained possession of 
Pavia, wilt, re he placed Luchino, another of his sons, as 
governor. Alessandria, Tortoua, Cremona, Bergamo, Lodi, 
nod other towns acknowledged in succession the rule of 
Visconti. 

(.'assone del la Tone, who had been elected irehbUhop 

o( Milan in 1308, having become an exile with the re.st of 
his family, obtained of the pope his removal to the see of 
Aquileia. The see of Milan having thus become vacant, 
Matteo Visconti caused one of bis sons, Giovanni, to be 
elected by the chapter, according to the old canonical 
form. The pope, John XXII., refused to acknowledge the 
new archbishop, and he appointed Aieardo, a Franciscan 
friar. Mattco forbade Aieardo from going to Milan. The 

Iiopc then ordered proceedings to be instituted against 
datteo Visconti, on the charges of heresy, sacnlege, and 
other crimes, and summoned him to Avignon to defend 
himself. Robert of Anjou, king of Naples, was ap- 
pointed by the pope imperial vicar in Lombard) , for the 
pi pe assumed the right of appointing vicars during the 
vacancy of the imperial crown, which was then contested 
between Louis of Bavaria and Frederic of Austria. An 
army of Frenchmen, or Provencals, under the count of 
Maine, crossed the Alps and marched against Milan. Mat- 
tco sent bis son Galcazzo with a strong force to meet the 
enemy on the river Sesia, and he found means, by negotia- 
tions and bribes, to induce the Count of Maine to retrace 
liis steps into France without cumin:: to blows. The pope 
however excommunicated Matteo and his sons, in 1321, 
because he would not resign his authority and acknow- 
ledge. King Robert as imperial vicar in Lombard)', and the 
inquisitors appointed by the pope summoned him to ap- 
pear before them at a church near Alessandria. Matteo 
si iit in his place one of his sous, Marco, escorted by a body 
Of troops with flying colours, at the sight of which the in- 
quisitors withdrew to the town of Valenza in Monferrato, 
whence they issued their sentence of condemnation against 
Matteo Visconti on twenty-five charges, several of which 
consisted in his having laid taxes upon the clergy and 
< xcrcised temporal jurisdiction over them ; in having inter- 
ceded for the abbess Mainfreda who had been burnt for 
heresy at Milan, in the year 1300; in entertaining himself 
heretical opinions, and being leagued with dromons. He 
was in consequence condemned as a confirmed heretic, de- 
nuded from all honours and offices, and stigmatized as per- 
petually infamous; alibis property was declared to be Con- 
fiscated, and his children and grandchildren w ere excluded 
from every honoui, dignity, and office. This extraordinary 
sentence w as given on the 14th March, 1322, in the church 
of Santa Maria of Valenza, and signed by Aieardo, arch- 
bishop of Milan, and four Dominican Inquisitors, in pre- 
sence of the cardinal legate, Bertram! du Poiet, who altcr- 
wards proclaimed from the neighbouring town ofAstia 



plenary indulgence to all those who took up arms against 
Matteo Visconti ami his adherents. Raynaldus, in his con- 
tinuation of the Annals of Baronius, acknowledges that 
these violent proceedings against Visconti were instigated 
by party spirit, and Pope Benedict XII. , in his bull of the 
7th May, 1341, denounced them as unjust and null. 

At the time, however, Matteo's situation was very critical. 
His enemies took the part of the legate, and the people in 
general were horrorstruek at the solemn denunciations 
against him. Matteo protested that he was no heretic, 
and that he was falsely accused ; and having one day con- 
voked the body of the clergy in the cathedral of Milan, he 
repeated loudly before them the creed, professing that he 
believed and had ever believed in the tenets therein ex- 
pressed. But the feeling of his danger and humiliation 
preyed upon the old man's mind Jie was then seventy-two 
yean old), and he died after a short illness, in June of the 
same year, three months after the sentence was pronounced 
against him. All the chroniclers speak of him as a wise 
and just man, the founder of the fortunes of his family, and 
some have styled him ' the Great.' His son Galeazzo I. 
was proclaimed lord of Milan. Upon this the pope issued 
an interdict against the city of Milan, and ordered all the 
clergy to leave the place, and he proclaimed a general 
crusade against the Visconti family. Numbers answered 
the call, and the command of the crusaders was given to 
Raymond of L'ardona, nephew of the cardinal-legate. 
In June, 1323. the ' holy army," as it was styled, approached 
Milan, and took possession of the suburbs, killing the men, 
violating the women, and burning the houses. But the 
Visconti had a strong patty within the city, and they de- 
feuded themselves until they received assistance from with- 
out. Marco Visconti, another son of Matteo, and a brave 
and enterprising captain, still kept the field, hovering on 
the flanks and rear of the crusaders. Louis of Bavaria, 
meantime having conquered and taken prisoner his rival 
Frederic of Austiia, and being acknowledged king in Ger- 
many, sent a hotly of troops into Italy to assist the Vis- 
conti, who had incurred the wrath of the pope mainly 
because they had striven to maintain their delegated 
authority of imperial vicars against the assumptions of the 
pope, who would appoint his own vicars to the prejudice 
of the imperial authority. This was at least the ostensible 
ground which the Visconti took, and a plausible one it 
was, and very convenient to the interests of the empire in 
Italy. The aid of Loni^ of Bavaria and the exertions of 
Marco Visconti saved Milan. The crusaders withdrew to 
Monza. The pope, in July of that year, excommunicated 
Louis of Bavaria for having assumed the title of King of 
the Romans without the papal approbation, and also for 
having assisted the heretical Visconti. Louis then held a 
diet of the empire at Niirnberg, in which he protested 
against the interference of the popes in the temporal con- 
cerns of the empire, and appealed to a general council of 
the church. In the year 1321 a battle took place at the 
bridge of Vavrio on the Adda, between the papal or cru- 
sade troops and those of the Visconti, in which the former 
were defeated. Cnrdona was taken prisoner, and those 
who escaped shut themselves up in the town of Monza, 
which, alter a siege of some months, surrendered to 
Galcazzo Visconti. 

In 1327 Louis of Bavaria went to Italy, and was crowned 
at Milan with the iron crown of Lombard)-, in May of that 
year. He also recognised Galeazzo Visconti as imperial 
vicar over Milan, Lodi, Pavia, and Vercelli. But a few 
days after, a quarrel, the grounds of which are not ascer- 
tained, broke out between Louis and Galeazzo, instigated, 
it would seem, by Marco Visconti, who was envious of his 
brother. About the same time Stel'ano Visconti, another 
son of Matteo, died suddenly. Galeazzo, his son Azzo, 
and his brothers Luchino and Giovanni, were arrested by 
order of I^iuis, and shut up in the dungeons of Monza. 
After eight months" confinement they were liberated, in 
March, 1328. by the intercession of Castruccio Castracani, 
lord of Lucca, and a favourite of Louis of Bavaria. Ga- 
leazzo died soon after in exile, whilst Milan was tempo- 
rarily governed by a council of 24 citizens. Louis of 
Bavaria was crowned emperor at Rome, in May, 132H, by 
the antipope Nicholas V., whom he had set up in Opposi- 
tion to John XXII. The people of Rome, tired of the 
n< i< nee of the popes at Avignon, acknowledged Nicholas, 
and the people of Milan did the same. Louis of Bavana, 
being in want of money, sold to Azzo Visconti, son of 
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Galeazzo I., the appointment of imperial vicar of Milan, 
in January, 1329, for GO.O00 golden florins ; and the anti- 
pope Nicholas confirmed Giovanni Visconti, Azzo's uncle, 
as archbishop of Milan, made him a cardinal, and ap- 
pointed turn apostolic legate in Lombardy. John XXII., 
perceiving that he was in danger of losing all influence in 
Italy, came to terms with the Visconti through the media- 
tion of the marquis of Este, and recognised Azzo as lord of 
Milan, releasing him and the people of Milan from ex- 
communication. This was in September, 1329. 

Azzo Visconti, being acknowledged lord by the council 
of the city of Milan, as well as by the pope, renounced all 
connexion with Louis of Bavaria and the antipopc Nicho- 
las. He ruled Milan for 11 years, during which he applied 
himself chiefly to improve the town, rebuild its walls, and 
pave the streets ; he restored and embellished the palace 
raised by his grandfather Matteo, and employed for the 
purpose the painter Giotto of Florence and the sculptor 
Giovanni Balducci of Pisa. Azzo Visconti was a good 
prince, and when he died, in August, 1339, more than 
three thousand citizens voluntarily put on mourning for 
him. He was the first lord of Milan who struck coin in 
his own name, omitting that of the reigning emperor. He 
left no issue, and the council-general, after his death, pro- 
claimed joint lords of Milan his two remaining uncles, 
Lucluno and Giovanni Visconti. Giovanni however, being 
a clergyman and of a quiet character, left to his brother 
Luchino all the cares of government. 

Luchino Visconti was an able, determined, and not 
very scrupulous man. To the several towns besides Milan 
which acknowledged the rule of his nephew Azzo, he 
added the towns of Asti, Bobbio, Parma, Crema, Tortona, 
Alessandria, and Novara. thus making himself lord of the 
greater part of Lombardy and Monfcrrato. He obliged 
also the Pisans to become tributaries to him. He esta- 
blished a regular police, and severely punished all 
offenders against the law, without distinction of party. He 
appointed a judge of appeals at Milan, who was styled 
' Exgravator," who decided summarily. It was determined 
that this magistrate should be a foreigner, without rela- 
tions or connexions in Milan. In Luchino's time the 
manufacture of silks was established at Milan, and agri- 
culture, and especially the cultivation of the vine, was 
improved, as well as the breed of horses and cattle. Lu- 
chino however had vices which marred his good qualities : 
he was suspicious, lustful, and revengeful. He banished 
his three nephews, sons of Stefano Visconti, and let them 
wander abroad in poverty. He nut to death Pustcrla, a 
Milanese noble, and his wife Margherita, because she 
would not listen to his addresses. Isabella Fieschi, Lu- 
chino's wife, was in this respect a match for her husband, 
being notorious for her loose conduct. Luchino threatened 
to punish her, but he died suddenly, in January, 1349, and 
it is hinted by contemporary chroniclers that he died of 
poison. 

By the death of Luchino, the archbishop Giovanni Vis- 
conti remained sole lord of Milan. He was -»f a mild and 
quiet disposition : he made peace with his neignbours the 
marquis of Monferrato, the count of Savoy, and the Genoese ; 
he recalled from exile his nephews Matteo, Barnabo, and 
Galeazzo, sons of Stefano Visconti, and he obtained the 
hand of Bianca of Savoy for Galeazzo, and that of Kegina 
del la Sea! a for Barnabo. He purchased of Giovanni Pepoli 
the dominion of Bologna by the payment of 200,000 
golden florins, in 1350. Pope Clement VI. claimed the 
possession of Bologna as an old dependance of the Roman 
see, and, as Giovanni refused to give it up, the pope ex- 
communicated him, but soon after came to a compromise, 
by which Giovanni retained Bologna, with the title of 
1 Vicar of the Holy See.' Giovanni Visconti had been 
elected Archbishop of Milan by the chapter, first in 1317, 
and again in 1339, after the death of the friar Aicardo, and 
in 1342 Clement VI. confirmed him in his see. 

In 1353 the Genoese, having been defeated at sea near the 
coast of Sardinia by the Venetians, and their town being 
blockaded by the forces of the king of Aragon, who was al- 
lied with the Venetians, offered to the Archbishop Visconti 
the lordship of their city, stipulating for the maintenance of 
their municipal liberties. Visconti sent a garrison to protect 
the town, and in the following year a new fleet sailed from 
the harbour of Genoa bearing on its colours the arms of 
the Visconti. This fleet, commanded by Pagano Doria, 
obtained a complete victory over the Venetian fleet on 



the coast of the Morea. In the same year (Ociobc 
1354) the Archbishop Giovanni Visconti died, kz\%: 
Milan in peace and in a prosperous condition. He »a 
the last good ruler of the Visconti line : tho*e who ru . 
after him were all bad, and some of them aboouMMr 
It was during the government of Giovanni ViseonU Ik 
Petrarch repaired to Milan, where he was induced to «. 
main by the archbishop, who paid him great respect 

After the archbishop's death, his three nephew, Mu- 
tko, Galeazzo, and Barnabo, conjointly succeeded hia u 
the lordship of the town of Milan and its ternlory. M 
they divided among them the other towns which m in- 
come subject to the Visconti. Matteo had for hu siiw 
the towns south of the Po, namely, Bologna, Parma, R» 
cenza, and Bobbio, besides Lodi ; Barnabo had the 1c»-t 
east of the Adda — Brescia, Bergamo, Crema, and to 
mona ; and Galeazzo took for himself Pavia, Asti, A*v 
sandria, Tortona, Vercelli, Novara, Vigevano, and Ice 
In January', 1355, Charles IV. of Germany went tain 
to be crowned, and was received by the brother* ^ 
with great magnificence, and he appointed them b - 
perialvicars in their respective dominions. In Sejfcnr 
of the same year Matteo Visconti died suddenly, t i : 
was Baid of poison administered by his broths 
divided his share of the territory between them. TV a 
of Bologna however was lost to the Visconti thnW-A 
treachery of the governor Oleggio, who sold ittoti*5> « 
legate. Barnab6 insisted upon having Bologna ap.r ju 
sent a body of troops for that object in 130U, but 
feated by the army of the pope, who at the same ti»t»- 
communicated Barnabo. Barnabo laughed at the excrai~> 
nication, and told the archbishop of Milan that h* »» > 
termined to act aa pope and emperor in his owndomnipi 
Innocent VI. sent legates to Barnab6 to treat with 
but Barnab& obliged the legates to eat the Papal bulst* 
swallow them piece by piece. One of these legate* ift' 
wards became pope under the name of Urban V„ »n>i '■ 
preached a crusade against Barnabo in 1363, and 
a new bull in 1308. On this last occasion, the eai?tf* 
the queen of Naples, the marquises of Ferrari, Moafe* 
and Mantua, anil other Italian princes, formed a War-- 
uith the pope against Barnabo, who however contrne^ 
avert the storm and to conclude a peace in 13tt>. Ht 
not recover Bologna, for which the pope paid him s • " 
of money. Gregory XL, who succeeded Urban V. k& 
attacked BarnabS, and prevailed upon the cmperoriV 1 * 
IV. to deprive both him and his brother Galeauo oi »•* 
dignity of imperial vicars, in 1372. A desultory U 
carried on in Lombardy and Romagna for some J* 
during which the papal officers and troops committeJ ' 
many excesses, that the Florentines, Pisans, anl 
joined Baruab& in an alliance, which was styled w 
league against the iniquitous clericals.' The »;^-« 
made the clergy of their dominions pay the etf* 2 - 9 
of the war. Two Franciscan monks, who dared u 
monstrate with Barnabo for his extortion, were rc" 
alive by his older. The stories that are told of Bar»*> 
ferocity arc almost incredible, and yet many of 
seem well attested. He was very fond of huntinz. If 
large packs of hounds, and was very cruel to any oo< ,jL 
" illed game. He kept a number of concubines, by » • ■ 
e nad many children. The only good quality mentm- 



of Bamabi> is that he put down the factions and i<&**' 
even the mention of the names of Guelphs and Gu £^ 
under pain of having the tongue cut ofT. Hi* ok 
Galeazzo, who had fixed his residence at Pavia , «• » £ 
cruel, though less impetuous and more calculating n * 
horrid penal edict against state prisoners is a feanan 
stance of the ingenuity of man in tormenting hw ' 
creatures. It was styled ' Galeazzo's Lent,' because the 
t ores were so distributed as to last forty days before m 
wretched victim received the death-blow. At Jt«J 
time Galeazzo encouraged learning, which BaroaW* 



spised ; he opened the University of Pavia about the r*' 
1302, and collected a considerable library. Galca*?^ 
ried his son Gian Galeazzo to Isabella, daughter of w _ 
John of France, and he gave his daughter Violas ' 
marriage to Lionel, son of Edward III. of BW*JE 
leazzo II. died nt Pavia in 1378, and was succeeded t< ^ 
son Gian Galeazzo, styled count of Vertu, from Uie 
of a fief in France wluch his wife Isabella brought !u* M 
her dowry. . . • 

Barnabo continued to rule Milan and the rest ol s» 
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ritories till May, 1383, when his nephew Gian Golcazzo, 
under pretence of having an interview with him. went to 
Milan with a large escort, surprised Barnabo, and shut 
him up in the castle of Trezzo, where he died seven months 
after. Gian Galeazzo allowed the populace of Milan to 
plunder the houses of Barnabo and of his sons, who were 
all excluded from the succession by a decree of the general 
council, and Gian Galeazzo was proclaimed sole lord of 
Milan and its dependencies, which consisted of twenty-one 
towns. But he aspired higher ; he aimed at making him- 
self king of Italy, or at least of North Italy. With the 
assistance of Francesco da Carrara, lord of Padua, he drove 
.•may the Delia Scala from Verona and Vicenza, and after- 
wards turned against his ally and took Padua, and he con- 
fined Carrara in the dungeons of Monza, where he died. 
He seized Bologna by force, as well as part of Romagna, 
crossed the Apennines and took Perugia and Spoleto. 
lie bought the dominion of Pisa from Glierardo Appiani, 
who was lord of it; Siena gave itself up to him, and he 
repeatedly attacked Florence, the only Italian state that 
Mieec-olully opposed his ambitious career. Gian Galeazzo 
had in his pay the best mercenary troops in Italy, com- 
manded by Jacopo del Verme and other celebrated con- 
riotticri. In May, 13i*5, Gian Galeazzo obtained of the 
emperor Wenceslas, for the sum of 100,000 golden florins, 
a diploma, creating him duke of Milan ; and by a subse- 
quent imperial diploma, dated October of the same year, 
the boundaries of the duchy of Milan were defined, and 
made to include 25 towns, from Verona, Vicenza, and Bel- 
luno on the east, to Alessandria and Tortona on the west. 
( >n the 5th of September, 13'J5, Gian Galeazzo was crowned 
with the ducal crown in the square of San Ambrogio, in 
presence of a vast multitude. He soon after began to 
build the new cathedral of Milan. 

The German princes, indignant at the cession made by 
Wenceslas of the fair regions of Lombardy, deposed that 
weak emperor, and elected Robert count palatine as king 
of Germany, a.d. 1-100. Robert went to Italy with some 
troops, and summoned Gian Galeazzo to restore to the em- 
pire the towns which he occupied. Gian Galeazzo sent 
Alberico da Barbiano, who defeated Robert near Brescia, 
and obliged him to recross the Alps into Germany. In 
1402 Alberico was besieging Florence, and Gian Galeazzo 
was only waiting for the surrender of that city to declare 
himself king of Italy, when he was attacked by the plague 
which then prevailed in Lombanly, and died in the castle 
of Marignano in September of the same year. Thus was 
lost another chance for the union of Italy under a native 
prince. 

Gian Galeazzo left two son-, both minors. The eldest, 
tiiovanni Maria Visconti, fourteen years old, was proclaimed 
ilukc. The duchy however was reduced to very narrow 
imits by the revolt of most of the towns, and the con- 
quests of the Venetians on one side, and of the pope and 
the marquis of Monferrato on the other. The young duke, 
when he came of age, proved pusillanimous, suspicious, 
ind cruel. His cruelty partook of insanity. He delighted 
in seeing men, and even children, torn to pieces by large 
mastiffs 'which he kept for the purpose. A wretch called 
Sqnarcia Giramo, who had charge of his kennel, was 
his coniidential friend and minister. Giovanni Maria is 
said to have caused his own mother to be poisoned. At 
hut a conspiracy was formed against him, and he was 
stabbed to death on the lGthof May, 1412, at Milan, while 
on his way to church. Squarcia Giramo was torn to pieces 
by the people. The conspirators, among whom were se- 
veial of the collateral branches of the Visconti, kept pos- 
session of Milan for a few weeks. 

Fiiippo Maria Visconti, at that time twenty years of age, 
and brother to the late duke, was then staying at Pavia. He 
was heir to the ducal crown, as Giovanni Maria had left no 
issue. He was of a timorous, suspicious, and vindictive 
disposition, but not madly ferocious like his brother. 
Facino Cane, one of the generals of his father, and who, in 
Ihe scramble that took place after the death of Gian 
(■aleazzo, had made himself master of Piacenza, Alessan- 
dria, Tortona, Novara, and other places, died about the 
same time as the Duke Giovanni Maria. Beatrice Tends, 
Facino s widow, had the command of his territories and of 
his veteran band of soldiers. It was suggested to Fiiippo 
Maria to many the widow as the means of securing the 
ducal crown. He did so, and Fiiippo Maria at the head 
of Facino's soldiers entered Milan in triumph on the lUth 



June, a mouth after the death of Giovanni Maria. Among 

the officers of Facino Cane was a native of Carmagnola in 
Piedmont, named Francesco Bussone, to whom the new 
Duke Fiiippo Maria entrusted the command of his troops. 
The result was, that Bussone recovered for the duke Loili, 
Crema, Vigevano, Bergamo, Brescia, Parma, and also 
took Genoa," which had thrown off the yoke of the Visconti 
ever since 1356. Francesco Maria afterwards quarrelled 
with his general, who went into the Venetian service. 
[Carmagnola, Francesco BUMOHS di.] But a worse 
act of ingratitude was perpetrated by Fiiippo Maria against 
his wife Beatrice, the maker of his fortune, who was much 
older than himself, and whom, upon some most improbable 
charge of infidelity, he caused to be beheaded, in Septem- 
ber, 1418. After this Duke Fiiippo Maria lived until the 
time of his death with Agnesc del Maino, a Milanese 
woman, by whom he had one daughter, Bianca, whom he 
gave in marriage to Fiancesco Sforza. 

After the defection of Carmagnola, Fiiippo Maria re- 
mained shut up in his ducal residence in the castle of 
Milan, unseen by his subjects, of whom he was afraid, and 
surrounded by abject and wily favourites. He had how- 
ever the discernment to employ able commanders, though 
not equal to Carmagnola, at the head of his troops, and 
thus he managed to preserve the greater part of his domi- 
nions against the attacks of the Venetians and the Floren- 
tines. On one occasion the duke behaved with unex- 
pected magnanimity to Alfonso of Aragon and Naples, w ho 
happened to be his prisoner in 1435, and whom he released 
with presents and even assisted in the recovery of his 
kingdom of Naples. [Alfonso V. of Aragon.] There 
was some political shrewdness in the character of Fiiippo 
Maria, who seems to have had that kind of circumspection 
and penetration, joined with utter want of principle, for 
which Italian statesmen were beginning to be noted, and 
which has been vulgarly styled Machiavellism, because 
Machiavclli happened to expound the common policy 
which he saw practised in his lifetime and which had been 
in practice for a century before him. 

Fiiippo Maria reigned thirty-five years. He died at 
Milan in the year 1-147. The events of the latter yeans uf 
his life are briefly noticed under Sforza, Francesco, his son- 
in-law, who succeeded him as duke of Milan. The dynasty 
of the Visconti, which may be considered as having begun 
with Matteo, a.d. 1288, ended with Fiiippo Maria, and it 
constituted one of the most powerful Italian principalities 
of the middle ages. 

(Verri, Storia ifi Miltmn; Muratori, Amtali d' Italia.) 

VISCONTI, E'NNIO QU1RPNO, born at Rome in 
1751, was the eldest son of Giovanni Batista Visconti, a 
native of Sarzana, who, being settled at Rome, where he 
married a lady of noble birth, became a great proficient 
in the science of archieology, and succeeded Winckelman 
as prefect of the antiquities of Rome. He was commis- 
sioned by Clement XIV. to collect works of anticnt ait for 
the new museum of the Vatican, an office in which he was 
confirmed by Pius VI. Giovanni Batista intended his 
eldest son, who gave very precocious evidence of extra- 
ordinary talents, for the church, in which he was sure of 
patronage ; and he made him study the law, in which 
young Visconti took a doctor's degree in 1771. The pope 
appointed Ennio Visconti to an honorary situation in his 
household, and made him sub-librarian of the Vatican. 
The young man however felt no inclination for a life >jf 
celibacy, as he had conceived an attachment for a young 
lady of the name of Doria. His father was greatly disap- 
pointed at this, and, in order to conquer nis sons op- 
position, he induced the pope to remove him from the 
office of sub-librarian, and deprive him also of a pension 
which he had granted him. Young Visconti however 
bore this without complaint, while Prince Sigismondo 
Chigi, who had become acquainted with him, appointed 
him his own librarian, and cave him board and lodging in 
his palace. It was Ennio Visconti who recommended to 
the prince, for the post of under-libraiian, Carlo Fea, who 
became afterwards a distinguished antiquarian. In 1//8 
the elder Visconti was commissioned to write the text or 
letterpress which was to accompany the series of en- 
gravings of the Museum of the A atican, or ' Museo Fio 
Clementine,' as it was called, in honour of the two popes 
who contributed to form that splendid collection. Gio- 
vanni Batista, being old and innrm. found himself insuf* 
ficicnt for the task, and he called his son Ennio to his aar 
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sistance. The first volume of the series of the 1 Musco 
Pio Clementino ' appeared in 1782. In 1784 the elder 
VUconti died, and his son edited alone the second volume. 
He was then made by the pope Conservator of the Capi- 
toline Museum, his pension was restored to him, and in 
January, 1785, he married his betrothed, Angela Doria. 
He continued afterwards to publish in succession the 
other volumes of the ' Museo Pio Clement ino,' the seventh 
and last of which appeared in 1807- In the mean time he 
wrote many other treatises and disquisitions on autient 
art. such as a dissertation on the sepulchral monuments of 
the Scipio family, a description of the museum of Tho- 
mas Jenkins, a dissertation on the mutilated statue vul- 
garly called Pasquino, another on a fine cameo repre- 
senting Jupiter vEgiochos, found at Smyrna, nnd an illus- 
tration of two Greek inscriptions belonging to a temple 
and sepulchral enclosure built by Herodes Atticus at a 
place called Tiiopium, a few miles out of Rome, on an es- 
tate of his wife, Annia Attilia Hegilla — ' Lerizioni Triopee, 
ora Borghesiane, con versioni ecc.,' Home, fol., 1704. 
[Hekoues, TiuKiurs Claudius Amicus.] He afterwards 
wrote illustrations of the monuments found among the 
ruins of Gabii, which were discovered by Prince Marcan- 
tonio Borghese, and placed in his villa on the Piucian 
Mount—' Monumenti Gabini della Villa Pinciana, desciitti 
da Ennio Quirino Visconti,' 8vo., Rome, 17U7. 

When the French entered Rome, in February, 1708, 
and abolished the papal authority, Visconti was made 
a member of the provisional government ; and when 
a republican constitution was proclaimed, he was ap- 
pointed one of the five consuls of the republic. As usual 
in such cases, he was censured by Borne for having ac- 
cepted a revolutionary office, whilst the more violent de- 
magogues accused him of being too moderate in the exer- 
cise of his official functions. After a few months however 
the French military authorities appointed new consuls, 
and Visconti was glad to return to his favourite studies. 
When the Neapolitan army entered Rome, in November, 
1700, Visconti, having filled an office under the republic, 
was obliged to emigrate to France, where his reputation as 
one of the first archivologists of his age had preceded him. 
He was appointed one of the administrators of the Museum 
of the Louvre, and professor of arclnrology. There he 
found himself again nmong his familiar acquaintance, the 
masterpieces of the Vatican, which had been transferred 
to Paris, and he made a catalogue raisonnd- of the new 
museum, which was often reprinted with fresh additions. 
In 1804 Napoleon commissioned him to select and pub- 
lish a scries of portraits of distinguished men of Greece 
and Rome, such as might be considered sufficiently au- 
thentic, with illustrations. This, perhaps the greatest work 
of Visconti, was published in two series :—' Iconographie 
Grecque,' 3 vols. 4to., 1808 ; and ' Iconographie Romanic' 
1 vol. 4to., 1817. Meantime he undertook, at the desire 
of Napoleon, to contribute several important papers to the 
great collection entitled ' Musee Napoleon.' He also 
wrote a number of separate dissertations upon particular 
objects of antient art. In 18l~> Visconti came to London 



lor the purpose of giving his opinion on the merit and the 
value of the sculptures of the Parthenon known by the 
name of the 'Elgin Marbles.' He fixed the price at 
which he estimated that those works of art might be 
fairly purchased by the nation. After his return to Paris 
he wrote a Memoir in explanation of the meaning of those 
celebrated sculptures. He next completed a series of 
notices of the woiks of art in the Borghese collection, 
which he had begun at Rome many years before, and 
which were published after his death: ' Illustrazioui di 
Monumenti scelti Borghcsiani,' Rome, 1821. 

In 1810 Visconti ber/an to feel the symptoms of an 
criranic disease, which brought him to the grave in Fe- 
bruary, 1818. His death was mourned by the learned all 
over Europe, and his funeral was attended' by distinguished 
men from various countries. He was no mere antiquarian, 
but was deeply versed in the history, the languages, the 
mythology, and the manners of the classical ages, and he 
had a keen discernment and a delic ate teste for the world 
of antient ait. A worthy successor of Winckelmonn, his 
judgment was more precise and his views were more ex- 
tensive than those of ids predecessor. A collection of all 
Visconti's works was begun at Milan in 1818, but has never 
been completed. Labus edited, in 1827, a selection of his 
minor works in 4 vols. 8vo. 



(' Elogio d'Ennio Quirino Visconti, icritto dill' Aki» 
G. B. Zannoni, R. Antiquario della Galkria di Firenie.' ,- 
No. XVIII. of the Antolugia of Florence; Tipalda, /is.. 
gra/la degli Italiani Ulustri j &Iaffei,Stona tkwjjttoy 
Jura Itulmmi.) 

VISCONTI. FILIPPO AURELIO, voim P er W l, 
Ennio Quirino, was appointed by Pius Vl.,in \7hZ: . ., 
ceed his father Giovanni Batista, as supetinttndant t: - 
antiquities of Rome. During the French occupation ,,' 
Rome, 1809-14, he was made president of the come - 
of antiquities and fine arts, and was also one of the i~ 
puties appointed to superintend the preservation tf'U 
numerous churches of Rome. After the re»1orati..:i ; 
Papal government ho was appointed, in 1816, secretir. t 
flie commission of the tine arts. He edited uVMu« 
Chiaramonti,' being a description of the collection Iccrj 
in the Vatican by Pius VII., and which forms a k,;.- 
the 'Museo Pio Clementino/ He also pub!i«hed 
dissertations concerning works of antient art iuRca i-i 
in its territories. He applied himself especially 'j , : 
study of numismatics. lie ediled an improved til; ; 
the 'Roma'of Venuti. He died at Rome in \m. T; r 
Biagrafia degli Italiuni Ulustri.') 

VISCOUNT, the name of a dignity which rubfa£ 
in the peerage, immediately above that of baron. t»4e 
most recent English title, having, it is said, its ocas 
the time of Henry VI., who, in 14-10, created b", 
patent John, lord Beaumont, Viscount Beau ML h 
Scotland the title of viscount was first guv.u 
James VI. 

Camden observes that although this is a new i 
dignity, yet it is an antient one of office: viscount, '^i* 
comes,' the deputy of the count or earl, is the Latr 
for the sheriff of a county [Shekii k], an office iaMbc 
times held by persons of the highest rank. Whetbr': 
title of viscount was suggested by that office it is i£ •' 
to say ; but Spclman ment ions that William the Cor. :;.! 
made Baldwin hereditary viscount (vice-comhcj 
Devon and baron of Okehampton ; and ' lie made t ; - 
Urso Abtot viscount of Worcester, but Roger his w 
deprived of the title by Henry I., because he had Li - 
certain servant of the King; the office however mu I n- 
ferred through his sister to the BeaumontC Sf . ^ 
seems in the.se passages to consider this title as in- 
dignity before Henry VI. s time, and as having been T, 
from that of sheriff": in the first instance he joins it toil 
title of baron and gives it precedence; in the stceni, U 
treats the Bcaumonts, who are usually deemed Or ! 
viscounts, as only restored to a title which had !• 
abeyance or forfeited for three centuries. 

(Spelman, title Vice-comes, tinmen dignitatis } Cukv 
Britannia (Cough's), i., exciv. ; 2, 200; 4, 2i.; 

VISCUM. [MlSShLTOE.] 

VISEU, the chief town of a Comarca of the Pertr.'.f 
province of Beira. It is 40 miles north-east from IV: ." 
and 134 miles north-north-east from Lisbon. Its sill 1 
elevated, but fertile, and covered with vines, olive*,** 
fruit-trees. Viseu is tolerably well built ; two tu - >'- 
the cathedral, which stands in {he highest part of theb- 
aic said to have been built by the Romans. Ittff* 1 
two parochial churches; two convents, one fur ten 
two hospitals ; and a college : the squares and pron; - r 
are spacious. The town is an episcopal tesuklKfi l» 
bishop of Viseu is a suffragan of trie archbishop ol Bu.- 
A great fair, one of the most considerable in Porti ■ 
held annually in Viseu. The town of Viseu had, in l v 
C500 inhabitants; the comarca 130,500. Ftnlimw^ 
Great took the town from the Moors, for tin tirti:' - 
on the 2T>th of July, 1057. (Dicdonnaire Ghgr^'i"'- 

VISHN U (from vis', 'to enter' or 'to pervade ^ 
pies the second place in the Trimiirtti, or Triad oi l! 
Hindus, and is the personification of the preseninf f* 
ciple. There is no doubt that his w orship is of a vrrt I* 
t ient date, as there are distinct allusions tohi.a W 
Vedas; but at the same time it is evident that it W' j '' 
perienced successive nnd considerable thaia r e>. '•' ;• 
the forms under which Vishn'u is now worshipped if'j 
arc far (torn being authorized by the autient SCflJ** 0 1 
the Hindus. , 

In the Vedas, Vidin'u generally appears only a- "j 
younger brother of India, the personified ^ iaai ^7' t a 
inferior to hiin. It is however difficult to stale «nsl u f " 
is ascribed to him ; in a passage of the KJtjveJa ... • 
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v. 7. p. 171, ed. Rosen"! lie is mentioned as guarding a 
certain sacrifice for the Maruts, or the winds; and hi- 
name occurs for the most part in invocations to Indrn and 
other elemental deities; but in a capacity apparent lv in- 
ferior to theirs. iSamai'eda-Stmhitd, i, iv. Ill, v. 4 ; li. 2, 
v. 19; ii. 6, v. 11 ; Ibid., v. 19 ; ii. 13, y. 18.) Sometimes 
however we find him addressed as a mighty God (Ibid, i. 
5. viii. G), who has the power to impart supernatural 
knowledge and superior strength of intellect, and in other 
passages {Ibid., ii. 17, v. 4 ; i. 3. iii. v. 9; ii. 18, v. 5; 
llisrced. Sink., i. 1, v. 4) he is supposed to have nume- 
rous forms and to assume a superiority over the other gods, 
saving: 'I am all-glorious:' the myotic word with which 
his worshipper is directed to address him is ' vashat.' He 
is also stated to have tiaversed the world w ith three steps, 
in order to uphold the performance of sacrificial rites, and 
the following injunction is given : — ' Regard well the works 
of Vishn'u ; for on their account are you allowed to put 
your band to sacred rites. The glorious sages look to the 
steps of Vishn'u, as to the radiance spread through the 
heavens." (Stimav.-Sanhitd, p. 253, transl. Stephenson.) 
This ioumev throughout the seven regions of the universe, 
whic h alludes to the Vilmana Avataia, has occasioned the 
epithet L'rukrama, with which he is distinguished in a pas- 
sage of the RTgveda (p. 179, ed. RiOMn , and which 
(.'olcbrooke (ICsxays, i. p. 78' translates — 'He whose step 
is vast.' In another text of the Vedas, adduced by Cole* 
brooke in his 'Essay on the Religious Ceremonies of the 
Hindus " i Ibid., p. 27), Vishn'u is termed 1 the lord of moun- 
tains.' But from all these and numerous other passages of 
(he same kind it is scarcely possible to determine what 
place had been assigned to Vishn'u in the original my- 
cology of the Vedas : and the only conclusion we arrive 
it is that legends concerning him must have been current 
imoiig the Hindus even in the earliest age of their exist- 
ince, and that these must certainly have contained the 
ijerm of the fantastic and elaborate biography which in the 
present day forms the sum of the Va^hn'ava religion. 

There is no trace of Vishn'u or anything relating to him 
n the Institutes of Manu, although the allusions w hich arc 
nade to idolaters and the worship of inferior gods (.book 
ii., v. 152, 1G4) might possibly have some reference to 
urn also. However we might be led to expect that more 
lotice would have been taken of him by Mann, since the 
wo heroic poems, the Mahabharata and the RSmayan'a, 
vhieh are generally believed to belong to the same period 
)f Hindu literature as the Dharmma-S'astra, or Institutes, 
lave for their subjects two of the latest incarnations of this 
rod, who therein assumes the attributes of the one supreme 
rod. He is stated to have appeared before the other ce- 
estials, and to have agTeed.at their humble reouest, tobe- 
otne man for the purpose of destroying the dsemon RS- 
an'a [Sanscrit Langi'aok and Literature, p. 398], 
.nd to remain incarnate among men for the space of 
leven thousand years in order to protect the world after 
avingit. (Ramdyan'a, book i., sect, xhi., s'l. 23, ed. Seram- 
>ore.) From the numerous allusions which both these 
>oeins make to the other Avatarns, descents or incarna- 
ioius of Vishn'u (Ibid., i., xxiv. 22; xxvii. 2; Ixvii. 15, 
tc), we may safely conclude that at the time of their 
•oniposition his history had already been brought into a 
vstein, where the miraculous deeds which he performs 
eem calculated to call forth the special adoration of the 
1 1 nd us. 

The order in which these different Avatiiras are supposed 
o have taken place is by no means fixed, and the diserc- 
Htncy in the different authorities with regard to Vishn'u's 
lotions on earth is sometimes very great ; we shall how- 
<ver follow the popular belief, and enumerate the descents 
if Vasudeva accordingly. 

Hit first incarnation was that of a fish, when, in order to 
ave a righteous king named Manu, and to preserve the 
Acred Vedas, he appeared before him and warned him of 
ui impending Pralaya, or universal destruction of the 
vorld at the end of a Kalpa, or age. by means of a flood, 
le at the same time ordered Vaivas'wata Manu to build 
vn ark wherein he was to gather the seeds of all things. 
The king does his bidding, and when the earth is overspread 
vith the inundation, the fish ties a rope to the ark and 
[raws it after him until he arrives at a peak of the Himavat, 
o which he binds it. This mountain-top is hence called 
saubandhana, from nnti, a ship, and bandhana, binding. 
Mutiyupakhyami, s i, 49, p. (J, ed. Bopp.) This is the 



most primitive account of the MutsyavataVa, or descent 
in the shape of a fish, as told in the Muliubharata; sub- 
sequent embellishments have been added to it, and the 
form in which it now is current is the following : — Vishn'u 
is said to have assumed the figure of a fish, in order to re- 
cover from the bottom of the ocean the books of sacred 
law, which had been stolen from heaven by a da-mon. 
(Kiuderslcy, Sy,erimrn$ of Hindoo Literature, p. 14; El- 
phinstone's History of India, vol. i., p. 171.) The Gita- 
govinda (i. i. v. a,;, though a production of later date, men- 
tions only his having held the Veda* in his custody during 
the period of a Pialaya. 

The second Avat.lia w as that of a tortoise, when Vishn'u 
placed himself under the mountain Mandura, when the 
•rods and daemons churned the Milky Sea for ambrosia. 
Of the gills which proceeded from the ocean, SVf, the 
goddess of beauty and prosperity, and Knustubha, a 
miraculous jewel, fell to the lot of Vishn'u. This in- 
carnation is called the Kitrmn. 

The third Avataia, or the Vaniha, was occasioned by the 
world's having, at the clo^- of a Kalpa, sunk to the bottom 
of the waters (niira), in which the Spirit of God (intra) 
had his first place of motion (ayam), and whence he is 
named NYuayana, or • moving on the waters.' (Sir W. 
Jones, Manu, i. 8, p. 2.) Nirayan'a. i.e. Vishn'u, being 
desirous to raise it up, created another form for that 
purpose, and as in preceding Kalpas he had assumed the 
shape of a fish or a tortoise, to in this he took the figure 
of a boar (vara/ta), and plunged into the ocean, and up- 
lifted the earth upon his tu>ks. He then raided it up, and 
placed it on the summit of the ocean, where, in the words 
of the Purfin'as, it floats like a mighty vessel, and from its 
expansive force does not sink beneath the waters. He 
also levelled it, and divided it into seven continents for 
the general good and the habitation of created beings. 
(Tishn'ti Purd/i'a, book i., ch. 4, Trans, pp. 27-330 Tins 
Avatdra is related in different manners, and, like all the 
other, has been adapted to the peculiar doctrine of certain 
sects : in the Decern, fi r instance, where the S'aivas [S iva, 
p. 67, bj, are numerous, it is asserted that Vishn'u dug up 
the foundations of the earth, that he might reach the sight 
of Si'va's feet. 

The fourth Avntara is the NrYsii.ha, which has more 
of a human interest than the preceding. Hiran'ya- 
kas'ipu, a king, enemy of the gods, had brought the 
three worlds under his authority, and usurped even the 
sovereignty of India, the first of the gods of the second 
order, Of means of a boon which Brahma had bestowed 
upon him, and which was, that he should not be 
slain by any being then existing. His son Prahlada 
did not however share the feelings of hatred which 
his father entertained towards the immortals; he had 
through the favour of Vishn'u obtained a perfect know- 
ledge of divine matters, and was a faithful worshipper of 
Naruyan'a. This caused Hiran'vakas'ipu to persecute him 
without mercy, and at last to determine to put him to 
death. In their Inst interview, the king, in derision of the 
omnipresence of Vishn'u, which Prahlada had been main- 
taining, asked him, whether his favourite divinity was in 
a certain pillar which supported the hall. The answer 
was in the affirmative ; and lliran'yakas'ipu. enraged at Ibis, 
was about to order his son's execution, when Vishn'u, in 
the shape of a man (nrl), with the head and paws of a 
lion (sitiha), burst from the pillar, and tore him to pieces. 
This form of Vishn'u. the only one under which he could 
punish the infidel tyrant, forms one of the most conspicuous 
ornaments in Hindu architecture. 

Vishn'u descended on earth for the fifth time as a 
Brahman dwarf (rdmana), when his object was to recover 
for the gods the supremacy over created things which they 
had lost by neglecting certain rites, and which Bali, the 
son of Virochan'a, a Daitya, like Hitan'vakas'ipu, had 
obtained by force of sacrifices and austerities ; — the heavens 
alone had "not yet fallen into his hands, and the gods were 
waiting in dread till the conclusion of his last sacrifice, 
which was to put them into his possession. During the 
performance of this vajna, or sacrifice, a dwarf appeared, 
who, applying to Bali for alms, was promised by the 
prince whatever he might demand, notwithstanding that 
the preceptor of the Daityas the Titans of Hindu my- 
thology; had apprised him whom he had to deal with. 
The dwarf demanded as much space as he could step over 
at three steps ; and upon the assent of Bali, enlarged him- 
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self to such dimensions a* to stride over the three worlds, 
which he gave, free from all embarrassment, to Indra. But 
as Bali was a descendant of PrahiSda, the virtuous son of 
Hiran'yakas'ipu, and as he consented to worship him, 
Vishn u conceded to him the sovereignty of Patala, or Hell. 
(Vishn'u-Pur., p. 205, note.) In the KamSyana (i. xxvii. 
2, p. 302") it is stated that before this Avatiira Vishn'u had 
been performing penance for one hundred Yugas, or ages 
in the hermitage of SiddhSs'rama, practising sacred aus- 
terities as a model to all other devotees, probably because 
Bali could only be vanquished by a power similar to that 
by which he had obtained his supremacy — the power 
which is to be acquired through sacrifice and penance. 
It has been observed before, that this Avatiira is alluded 
to in the Vedas ; it is told at length in the Ramiiyan'a (sect, 
xxvii.}, and forms a conspicuous episode in most of the 
Purun'as. 

The sixth incarnation of Vishnu was that of Paras'u- 
Rama, who washed off the sins of the earth with the blood of 
the Kshattriya race. Paras'u-Riima, or Iiimadagnya, seems 
however to be an historical personage, and is one of those 
deified heroes who are said to be portions of Vishn'u. 
His genealogy is related in the Vishn'upurfin'a (book iv., 
ch. vii., p. 398). Rtchika, a Brahman, and a descendant 
of BhrTgu, married Satyavati, the daughter of Gfid'hi ; in 
order to effect the birth of a son, he prepared a certain 
dish for his wife, which was to infuse into her offspring 
the qualities suited to a Brahman, gentleness, knowledge, 
and resignation ; but at the same time he had been cook- 
ing a dish for his mother-in-law. Satyavati took the 
wrong mess, and when reprimanded for her inadvertence, 
she begged that the opposite qualities might not belong 
to her son, but to her grandson. Accordingly in due season 
she gave birth to Jamadagni, who married Ren'uka, and 
had by her the destroyer of the Kshattriya race, Paras'u- 
Rama, who was a portion of Nardyan'a. 

The story of the son of Jamadagni is told in the Vana- 
Parva of the Mahabharata, and a summary of it is given, 
in J&madagnya's own person, in the Ramiiyan'a (i. lxii. 
s'l, 25-33). His first act was that of cutting off his 
mother's head at the command of his father, whom he 
however entreated to restore her to life : and this was 
granted to him, together with the boon of invincibility in 
single combat. Some time afterwards a mighty monarch 
of the name of K5rttavirya, who had a thousand arras, 
came to the hermitage of Jamadagni, and carried off the 
calf of the milch cow of the sacred oblation. Rama 
assailed Karttavlrya Arjun'a, and overthrew him in battle ; 
but the sons of his foe attacked the hermitage of his 
father during his absence, and slew the pious sage. Upon 
this the son of Jamadagni made a vow that he would ex- 
tirpate the whole Kshattriya race. Thrice seven times 
did he clear the earth of the caste which he wished to 
destroy ; and he filled with their blood the five large 
lakes of Samantn-panchaka, from which he offered liba- 
tions to the race of Bhrigu. He then gave the earth to 
Kas'yapa, the muni, and retired to the mountain Mahendra. 
Some authorities say that Mahendra was an island, which 
the Ocean had granted to him after he had given up the 
whole earth, and deprived himself of the privilege of 
living in it Again other books state that, alter destroy- 
ing the military caste, he determined to retire from the 
world and lay down his arms ; for this purpose he went to 
the sea-shore, and threw his weapons into the waves, 
which immediately rushed back to the place where they 
fell, and left a promontory, upon which he finally settled. 
He acquired his name of Paras'u-Rama on account of a 
battle-axe (jhiraiu), which he had obtained from S iva 
for having vanquished in single combat Karttikeya, the 
god of war. 

The seventh AvatSra was Rama. [Sanscrit Language 
and Literature — RdmAyana, p. 398.] 

The descent which usually follows this in the enume- 
rations of them which occur in Sanscrit books of the last 
period of literature is that of Bala-RAma, the younger 
brother of KrTshn'a, who was also a portion of Vibhn'u. 
The histories of these two heroes are so blended together 
that we sliall give an account of Bala-Ruma in speakiug of 
KrTshn'a. 

Vishn'u, perceiving that the enemies of the gods took 
care not to transgress the precepts of the Vedas, and thereby 
became powerful, emitted from his body, as his ninth Ava- 
tara, an illusory form, which immediately proceeded to earth 



and taught the Daityas a false doctrine. Instead of fch, 

it inculcated discriminative knowledge, exclaiming b 
them, 'Know!' (Budhuadioam); and they repiied, ' It ■ 
known ' (BudAijatc). Hence this great delusion mi ctflaj 
Buddha ; and the Daityas were soon induced by the arch- 
deceiver to deviate from their religious duties and at 'a 
to become so perverted that none of them admitted tt> 
authority of the Vedas. But when they had thus deekti 
from the path of the holy writing*, the deities tookcoun^ 
and gathered together for battle. Hostilitiei were re- 
newed ; but the armour of religion, which had formtrii 
protected the Daityas, had been discarded by them, ot 
upon its abandonment followed their destruction. Tufa'* 
Pur., iii., ch. 18, p. 338.) 

The tenth Avatiira is yet to come. It is thus related in IK 
Vishn'u-Purfn'a : 'When the practices taught by the Y»> 
and the institutes of law shall nearly have ceased, and i - 
close of the Kali age shall be nigh, a portion of that in .- 
being who exists of his own spiritual nature in the daa- 
ter of Brahma, and who is the beginning and the end, it 
who comprehends all things, shall descend upon earth 
will be born in the family of Vishn'uyas'as, anemiv:: 
Brahman of Sambhala village, as Kalki, endowed niv* 
eight superhuman faculties. By his irresistible nrfcit 
will destroy all the Mlechhas (or barbarians' ani&n* 
and all whose minds are devoted to iniquity. Hev v 
re -establish righteousness upon earth ; and the am 1 
those who live at the end of the Kali age shall beawiitwi 
and shall be as pellucid as crystal. The men who art fa 
changed by virtue of that peculiar time shall be ■ h 
seeds of human beings, and shall give birth to a i*ce»ta 
shall follow the laws of the Krlta age, or age of pa*. 
As it is said : " When the sun and moon, and tlx liu 
asterism Tishya (its chief star is i in Cancer', asd t> 
planet Jupiter, are in one mansion, the Krtta age -si 
return." ' (Wilson's Fishnu-Pur., p. 483.) 

One of the earliest writers on Hindu antiquities «rpre#i 
himself in the following words with respect to u* 
Avataras : ' It is sufficient to observe that those mat. 
tions represent the deity descending in a human AnjH 
cither to accomplish certain awful and important «««* 
as in the instance of the three first ; to confound i> 
pheming vice, to subvert gigantic tyranny, and to it*p 
oppressed innocence, as in the five following; orfcuA 
as in the tenth, to establish a glorious system ot i» 
volent institutions upon the ruins of a gloomy and m 
guinary superstition. These surely are noble 
these are worthy of a god ; and it is principally to ta* 
different descents of Vishn'u that moat of the aliens- 
sculpture and paintings of India have reference.' iMao 1 " 
Indtan Antiquities, vol. v., p. 855.) We shall ho*' 1 '' 
observe that, with the exception of the three first, and tin 
of the Kalki, the Avatfiras of Vishn'u are merely IK* 1 
who in times of emergency had distinguished Hkok^ 
so as to merit deification. The story of Paras'u-lUs- 

!>oints to a struggle between the two principal ca*t«. ,M 
huh mans and the Kshattriyas, which is frequently aliw* 
to in works of all periods of Hindu literature, and 
the priesthood gained the victory. In the same mam*' 1 ' 
the Brahmans had Rftma, the son of Jamadagni, to 
for them and to restore them to their supremacy. » * 
the Kshattriyas Rama, the son of Das'aratha, for 9* 
champion; and however strange or inconsistent it B " 
appear, both these heroes, who are said to be portion*^ 
V ishn'u, are not only represented as the chiefs of two * ; 
tending parties, who may have lived at two uW** 
periods, but they are brought together (as in the H» M ' 
yan'a, i. lxii.), and Rama the Kshattriya is made to en* 
come Rama the Brahmana. The ninth Avatamw'* 
dently intended for a warning to all orthodox HinJ* 
against Buddha and his sect, who arediameweallyopl** 
to the tenets of the Brahmanical religion. But ot ill ««* 
Avatdras, those of Rama and Krishn a have in twp**£ 
day the greatest share of adoration : they are wrt 
considered as mere incarnations of Vishn'u— they v* 
god himself; and before we proceed to describe tbtff 
deified mortals, we sliall give an account of the »» 
which the Vaishn'avas, or followers of Vata"^ 
their god. We take as our authority the VUhn n-rW 
Vishn'u is the same with Brahma and Siva, Uuj * ^ 
though he is only the preserver, he has revert er* . 
qualities attributed both to the creator and the de*«l >.' 
lor the Trirofirti is essentially one, and therefore e»«7 F 
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'ion of it must be the same/although, when taken individu- 
illy, it is different from the others. The world was pro- 
htoed from Vishnu ; it exists in him ; he is the ewse of 
t.t continuance and cessation j he is the world. His essence 
I hoth single and manifold {FJiUnrkarujta ), both discrete 
uid indiscrete (cyaktdvyaktu) ; that is, he is the inliscrete 
:ause of the world, as well as the discrete effect. lYie four 
orms by which Vishn'u produces the phenomena of crea- 
ion, preservation, and destruction, are — 1, PradhAna, or 
)rimary matter ; 2, Purusha, or spirit ; 3, Vvakta, or visi- 
>le substance ; 4, Kala, or time (p. 9) ; at the same time 
le is the performer of the rites of devotion ; he is the rite; 
le is the fruit whioh it bestows ; he is the implement by 
rhich it is performed (p. 216). However these are only 
he qualities which distinguish him as the universal spirit, 
rhich is void of form ; but as Hari, Vishn'u is described in 
he following manner : Vishn'u, the glorious, the lord of 
lie world, arrayed in yellow, with hand ornaments of glow- 
ig gold, riding on Vainateya, as the sun on a cloud, 
rrived with his conch, his discus, and his club in his 
and {ittbndyati'a, p. 184, v. 23, 24 1 ; on his breast he wears 
he kaustubha gem, which was produced at the churning 
f the ocean. But all these arms and ornaments are, 
ccording to the Yishn'u-Purfin'a 'p. 158\ types of the 
niversc : ' The glorious Hari wears the soul of the uni- 
ersc, undefined, and void of qualities like the kaustubha 
em. Intellect abides in MSdhava, in the form of his 
jace. The lord supports egotism (Ahank.lra) in its two- 
jld division into elements and organs of sense, in the 
nihlcms of his conch-shell and his bow. In his hand 
'ishn'u holds, in the form of his discus, the mind, whose 
noughts (like the weapon) fly swifter than the winds, 
lie necklace of the deity, composed of pearl, ruby, 
merald, sapphire, and diamond, is the aggregate of the 
ve rudimental elements. The bright sword of Achyuta 

> holy wisdom, concealed at some season* in the scabbard 

I ignorance,' &c. In this capacity of Vishn'u. as the only 
nd supreme lord of the world, he is the husband of S'rf, or 
.akshroi, who is his perfect counterpart. She is the 
nother of the world, she is eternal ; in like manner as he 
* all-pervading, so is she omnipresent. Vishn'u is mcan- 
iig, she is speech ; Hari is understanding, she is intellect ; 
e is righteousness, she is devotion. The deity is content, 
.akshm! is resignation ; he is desire, she is wish ; Hari is 

II that is called male, S'rt is all that is called female ; 
here is nothing else than they. (Vishn'ti-Purdn'a, p. 60.; 
lowever in the usual mythology, as noticed before in 
peaking of the second Avatara, S'rt is said to have arisen 
om the Milky Sva, when it was churned for ambrosia, and 
) be the goddess of prosperity and beauty. The king of 
ittU, Gartid'a, born of Kas'yapa, by Vinata, and hence 
tiled Vainateya, or son of Vinat/S, serves him as the per- 
uler of nl 1. and is generally mentioned in connection with 
uta'li when this god is represented in the above cha- 
pter. 

We have hitherto purposely abstained from mentioning 
iahn'u's Avvatfra as KrTshn'a ; for although it is probably 

> antient as the others, it has facilitated, as it were, the 
-ansition from the elder belief of the Hindus to that 
hiefi wc find them professing in our dnvs, and serves for 
to foundation cf the worship of deilied heroes. KrTshn a 
■ as a portion of Vishn'u, who had consented to be born of 
>evakt, the wife of Vasudeva. When the portion of 
ishn'u had taken his abode in the womb of a woman, 
:ie planetary bodies moved in brilliant order in the 
cavens, and the seasons were regular and genial; the 
irtuous experienced new delight, the strong winds were 
ushed, and the rivers glided tranquilly, when Janarddan'a 
fts about to be born. At midnight, when the supporter 
f all was about to be born, the clouds emitted low 
'leasing sounds, and poured down rain of flowers. Kans'a, 

mighty daemon, being however apprised that a child 
fould be born that was for ever to overthrow their power, 
timmoned all his principal Asuras, or infidels, and told 
hem : 1 Let active search lie made for whatever young 
hildren there may be upon earth, and let every boy in 
rhora there arc signs of unusual vigour be slain without 
cmorse.* But at the time that this order was given there 
fas near the town of Matluua, the capital of Kans'a, a 
owherd of the name of Nanda, whose wife had borne 
iitn a child, also a portion of Vishn'u, at the same hour as 
>va'Kf. To him VAsudeva, the father of Krishna, repaired, 
tnd delivered into his hands his son, that he might be 
P. O, No. 1663. 



brought up with the offspring of the cowherd. Nanda 
departed speedily with the other cowherds, and settled in 
Vrlndavaua ; and here Krishna and Bala-RSma, accom- 
panied by the cow-boys, traversed the forests, that echoed 
with the hum of bees and the peacock's cry ; and at 
evening-tide the two immortals, having come to 1he cow- 
pens, joined heartily in whatever sports amused the sons 
of the Herdsmen. One day XrTshn'a came to the YamunA, 
which was flowing in sportive undulations and sparkling 
with foam, as if with smiles, as the waves dashed against 
the borders. Within its bed however was the fearful 
pool of the serpent Kfiltyn. KrTshn'a jumped lioldly into 
the lake of the snake-king ; a fearful combat ensued, which 
ended in the victory of the divine child, who commanded 
the snake-king to depart from the YamunA river to the 
ocean. About the same time his brother RAma destroyed 
the da>mon Dhemika, who had assumed the form of an a*s, 
and kicked Kama on the breast with his hinder heels. 
Rim a however seized him by both hind-legs, and whirling 
him round until he expired, tossed his carcass to the top 
of a palm-tree. Shortly afterwards he killed the diemon 
Pralamba, who sought to devour both the brothers, and 
had for that purpose assumed the shape of a cow-boy, that 
he might have an opportunity of effecting his purpose by 
mixing in their pastimes. KrTshn'a, as a boy, was natu- 
rally fond of annoying and playing tricks upon his elders - , 
and he resolved to put the god Indra, whom the herdsmen 
worshipped, into a great passion. He persuaded his adoj)- 
tive father Nanda to cease to offer sacrifices to Indra, from 
whom they had no benefit ; but much rather to worship 
the mountain Govarddhan'a, which offered shelter to 
themselves and pasture to their cattle. Accordingly the 
inhabitants of Vraja worshipped the mountain, presenting 
to it curds and milk and flesh. KrYshn'a had the satisfac- 
tion of obtaining his object ; for Indra, offended by the 
loss of his offerings, caused heavy rain to deluge Gokula ; 
but even his revenge proved vain. KrTshn'a uplifted the 
mountain to shelter the cowherds and their cattle. For 
seven days and nights did Indra rain upon the Gokula of 
Nanda to destroy its inhabitants ; but, foiled in his purpose, 
he commanded the clouds to cease, and descended from 
his heaven to praise KrTshn'a, whom he had recognised as 
the supporter of all, and to make him prince over the cattle. 
Meanwhile the young cowherd had grown, and he felt 
'nclined to join with the GopTs, or shepherdesses, in sport. 
Accordingly he instituted a kind of round dance, called the 
RAsn, when, by means of a miraculous power, he managed, 
although alone, to be the simultaneous partner of all those 
who joined in it. But the happiness of KrTshn'a and Bala- 
Rama in VrTndAvanawas interrupted by the tyrant Kans'a, 
who had been apprised of their existence, and had sent 
the formidable daemon Kes'in to destroy them. KrTshn'a 
however slew him, and Kans'a was obliged to have rc- 
coiuste to perfidy. He sent a messenger to them, that they 
might be induced to ?oto Mathura, where public games had 
been instituted. KrTshn'a and Bal annua went there, and 
slew two mighty danuons, ChSn'Qra and Musht'ika, and at 
last Kans'a himself ; but their history is of too great a 
length, and we refer the reader to the fifth book of the 
Vishn'upurAn'a, p. 491, of Professor Wilson's elegant trans- 
lation. It will be sufficient to observe that in the course 
of his adventures KrTshn'a builds the town of DwarakS ; 
marries Rukmin? and seven other wives; and besides these 
he had sixteen thousand more, by whom he had one hun- 
dred and eighty thousand sons. At last he was killed by 
a hunter; and' then, in the words of the Purfin'a, the 
illustrious KrTshn'a, having united himself with his own 
pure, spiritual, inexhaustible, inconceivable, unborn, un- 
decaying, imperishable, and universal spirit, which is one 
with V&sudeva, abandoned his mortal body and the con- 
dition of the threefold qualities. We have dwelt so long 
on the juvenilities of KrTshn'a, because they form the 
groundwork of the tenets of a particular class of V aishn - 
avas, whom we shall notice in the sequel. 

Vishn'u's heaven is called Vaikun't'a; for a description 
of which we refer to the first volume of Ward's ' View of 
the Religion, Literature. &c. of India.' 

His names are as numerous as those of S'iva, and may 
bs found enumerated in the KrTshn'a-nAinasahasram, or 
'the thousand names of KrTshn'a:' they are also partly 
given in the Amarakosba (i. i. 1,*/. 12- 17*1, and of these we 
shall adduce those which occur most frequently, and are 
sometimes the cause of a good deal of confusion. They 
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arc Kes'ava, Damodara, Hrlshlkes'a, Mudhava and Mad- 
huripu, Janfirddan'a, Athyuta, Govinda, Padmanabhi, Va- 
sudeva, Trivikrama, Purushottama, Sic. 

By his wiTc Lakshnn, the goddess of beauty, he had 
Kama or Manmntha, the god of love. The Puran'as, 
which arc the text-hooks lor the Vaishn'avas, arc the 
Vishn'u, N&radiya, Bhagavata, GSrud'a, Padma, and Va- 
rdha, which are called Satwika, or pure and true. 

ijects r>f Vaishriavat. — The first authentic records we 
have of the different worshippers of Vishn'u dale from the 
eighth or ninth century of our sera. At that lime the two 
great divisions of Vaishn'aviLs and S'aivas were in a flou- 
rishing condition, and each embraced six subdivisions ; 
those which belonged to the Vaishn'ava faith are the fol- 
lowing : — 

1. The Hhdktas, who worshipped Vishn'u as Vilsudeva, 
and wore no characteristic marks; their worship was that 
of tho one supreme lord uf the universe. 

2. The Bfuigavatas, who thus called themselves from a 
name of Vishn'u, and impressed upon their persons the 
f ait/in'tica insignia, representing the discus, club, conch, 
fee. of their divinity. But they had an admixture of su- 
perstition in their religious creed, and reverenced the Tu- 
lari plant and the Sa/agrdma stone, of w hich more will 
be said hereafter. The authorities of both these sects 
were the Upanishada and the Bhagavad-Gita. 

3. The Vaishn'avas differed only from the preceding 
sect by promising themselves a sort of sensual paradise 
atler death in VaikunTa. 

4. The PanchurAlrakat, who worshipped the female 
personifications of Vishn'u. 

Besides these there were, 5, the Vaikhdnaa'as, and, G, the 
Karmmahinds, who abstained from all ritual observances. 

These six sects, of which some have disappeared, 
have given rise to about twenty different schools, which 
for the greater part exist to this day. Amongst other di- 
visions of less importance, the Vaishn'avas are usually dis- 
tinguished into four principal Sampradayos, or sects, oi 
which the most antient and respectable is the S'ri 8am- 
prndflya, founded by the Vaishn'ava reformer Ramauuja 
AehaVya. who lived about the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury. The establishments of the liilmditiipyds are still 
numerous in the Deccan, and the same country compre- 
hends the site of the Gaddi, or the pillow-scat of the pri- 
mitive teacher; his spiritual throne, to which hia disciples 
are successively elevated ; and this circumstance gives a 
superiority to the Acharyas of the south over those of the 
north of India. The worship of this sect is addressed to 
Vishn'u and toLakshmT, and (heir respective incarnations, 
either singly or conjointly ; and this causes many sub- 
divisions according as these Vaishn'avas adore either Niira- 
van'a or I.ak.-hmi, or Lakshmi Narayfin'a, or Kama or 
Sitd, or Sii " ( . Rama, &c. Images of metal or stone are 
usually set up in the houses of the private members of this 
sect, which are daily worshipped, and the temples and 
dwellings arc all decorated with the Sala grama stone and 
the Talus! plant. A peculiarity of this sect is that they 
always cook for themselves, and observe the most scru- 
pulous privacy in eating their meals ; if their food attracts 
even the looks of a stranger, the operation, whether of pre- 
paring or eating it. is immediately stopped, and the viands 
are buried in the ground. 

The chief ceremony of initiation in all Hindu sects ia 
the communication by the teacher to the disciple of the 
Mantra, which generally consists of the name of some 
deity, or a short address to him. It is communicated in a 
whisper ; that of the Kamanuja sect is, Om Kama \ a na- 
mah, I.*., Om Salutation to Kama ! 

The Hindu sects arc usually discriminated from each 
other by various streaks < fihahtichekheda) on their faces, 
lireasls, and arms ; for this purpose all the Vaishn'avas 
employ a white earth called Gopi-rha/idana, which should 
he brought from Dw.traka, it being said to be the soil of 
a pool at that place, in which the Gopis drowned them- 
selves when they heard of Krishna's death. (This word 
means the 'sandal-wood of the Gopls.'and is nothing but a 
Kind of calcareous clav-i The followers of Kamanuja have 
ior their authorities the s n' Ithfohyn, the (ttta-bhiuhya. 
Vtd&lhta-Sangraha, and the eight Satwika PuraVas; 
ides numerous other works which are still current in 
Ti e doctrine contained in these 
called the ■ \ i- i h' idwaifa,' or doctrine of unity 
h attribuU although the Ramiinujas maintain that 



Vishn'u and the universe are one, yet, in oppcstiooloiU 
Vedanta school of philosophy, they deny tW iheddj • 
void of form or quality, and regard him a* endowed • :" 
all good qualities, and with a twofold form— the supnu 
spirit, Param&tma, or cause, and the grots one, the rfst, 
the universe : and in these assertions they are fcBosd 
by most of the Vaishn'ava sects. But besides YuU 
primary and secondary form as the creator and crtt w 
lie is worshipped in five different modifications: wcliuj 
his Archa\ objects of worship, as images, kc: m .• 
Avat&ras ; in certain forms called Vyuhat, «hich in 
Vasudeva, Balarama, Praxly umua, and Aoiruddha; fourtili, 
in the Sukshma, or subtile form. Every one of t> it 
forms requires a different mode of worship : these an tit 
Abhigamana, or cleaning and purifying the ten^i 
images. Sic. : the Up&ddna, or providing lowers lalje. 
fumes for religious rites ; the ljya\ or the prcseotalu a 
such offerings, blood-offerings being uniform!} profcxia 
by all the Vaishn'avas ; the Stcddhyfiya, counting tbt :.- 
sary, and repeating the names of the divinity or aw a i 
forms ; and lastly the Yoga, the effort to unite inh D* 
deity : the reward of these acts ia elevation to tike seal u 
Vishn'u, and enjoyment of like state with his oik* 
condition of pure extaay and eternal rapture. 

The members of this sect are in the north of \iiicM 
S'ri- Vaishn'avas, and are decidedly hostile to is Sins, 
nor are they on friendly terms with those Vaiikwiw, 
worship KrTshn'a, although they acknowledge it aft 
to be an incarnation of Vishn'u. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century of oc tx 
Ramananda, originally one of the earliest teachem* 
tenets professed bv the preceding sect, retired (ran ta 
society, and established a schism of his own at B;as 
The principal object of worship of Ramfinanda» fa'.n»a 
is Y'Uhn'u as Raiuachandra : they of course reteresetia 
the other Avataras, but they maintain the superwitji 
Kama in the present or Kali yuga; hence t bey art* 
lectively known as Knmavatt. They also reverent* u» 
Salagriima stone and the Tulasi plant, and their form* J 
worship correspond with those of the Hindus in g«eil. 
but some mendicant members of the sect cook.' 
all forms of adoration superfluous, beyond the mcea 
invocation of the name of KrTshn'a and Kims. Tittiu 
know n as VairAgit or Virahtat. There are msui as 
divisions of this school, which it would be tfcliw» • 
enumerate. 

Amongst the twelve disciples of RamSnanda, tiie a* 
celebrated of all was Kabir, who established a nunw* 
sect who are called Kabir Panthis, for s descripiM 
which we refer to the ' Asiatic Researches,' vol. xv., } 

A sect of great influence, to which the most Cfwt 

Eirt of the population of India belongs, is that of* 
udra-Sampradaya, or VallabhilchSris. They attach tb« 
selves to the worship of KrTshn'a and his mistress R»» 
one of the Gopts of VrTndavana, either singly or conjee* 
as in the case of Vishn'u and Lakshmi among the Ki» 
nujas, and Slta and Rama among the Uimavats. Thm J 
however another form which is more popular still, al* 1 - 
much interwoven with the other. This is the BSlsGop* 
or the Infant Go pa la (Cowherd — a name of Krtshn* I* 
worship of whom is very widely diffused amongst all 
of Hindu society, and which originated with the fr* 0 *' 
of the Rudra SampradSya, Vallabha Achirya. Tm 1 ' 
ship of KrTshn'a as one with Vishn u dates evident^ ^ 
the Maha-Bharata, and his juvenile forms are hrowitj« 
eminently to notice in the account of his infancj rn 
Vishn'u and other Purfin'as; but none of these worb^ 
criminate him from Vishn'u, nor do they recommend ■ 
infantine or adolescent state to peculiar veneration- A 
the same time some hints mav have been derived 
them for the institution of this division of the Hinds m 
According to the Biahma-Vaivartta-PurSn'a, which 9 ^ 
most decided in claiming supremacy for Krishna. 
sidence of Krishna is denominated Goloka (or Ihe «*j 
of cows) ; it is far above the three worlds, and ha*. « I" 
hundred millions of yojanas below it, the separate »«» 
Vishn'u and S iva, that is, Vaikurit'a and KaiU»- Thf* 1 
was that he created all tilings : NSrayana or Vt ' h !l"^ 
ceeded from his right hand, S'iva from his I'A- "j™T 
from his head. Dharmma ( the god of justice from hu \V* 
Saraswat? (the goddess of speech) from his moat", u*" 
shmf from his mind, and Dunr5 (the wife of S'iva froo 
understanding, and Ridhfi ' k his own misrre»j Iroow 
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ide. Three hundred millions of Gopis (female cowherds i, 
>r companions of Rudha, exude from the pores of Iter 
kin ; and a like number of Gopaa, or companions of 
CiYshn'a, from the pores of hit skin : the very cows and 
heir calves, properly the tenants of Goloka, but destined 

0 inhabit the groves of VrYndavana, are produced from 
he tame exalted source. Yet in this description of crea- 
tor! the deity is still spoken of as a young man, and the 
'urftn'a therefore affords only indirect authority for his 
rorship as a child. However the Yallabhacharis refer to 
t. Their practices are of a similar character with those 
f other regular worshippers ; their temples and houses 
avc image* of Gopula, who is represented as a chubby 
oy of the dark hue of Vishn'u, and who receives eight 
imes a day the homage of his votaries. Besides these 
iurnal ceremonials, there are several annual festivals of 
rent repute observed throughout India; of those in Ben- 
al and Orisa, the Ratha-yStra, or procession of JagannStha 

1 his car. is the most celebrated ; hut it is rarely held in 
'pper India, and then only by natives of Bengal. The 
li m1 popular festival at Benares is the Janamash-t ami, the 
lativity of Krishna, on the eighth day of Bhadra An- 
[U11I . Another is the Risa-yalra, or annual comrnemora- 
ion of the dance of the froheksome deity with the sixteen 
Jopia. This last is a very popular festival, and is celebrated 
nth the greatest solemnity. 

The Brahma Sampradaya is a sect instituted in the south 
>f India by Madhava Acharya, who was born in the Saka 
car 1121 (a.d. 1199). The doctrine of the members of 
his sect is similar to that of the Rudra Sampradaya, with 
he exception tliat they denv the Moksha, or final emanci- 
tation ; they also hold the Yoga [ Yog \ j to be impracti- 
able : for according to them life is one and eternal, dc- 
tendent upon the Supreme ( Vishn'u), and indissolubly eon- 
tected with, but not the same with him; they quote the 
ollowiug line from the MahopanUhad : 4 As the bird and 
he string, as juices and trees, as rivers and oceans, as fresh 
rater and salt, as the thief and his booty, as man and ob- 
ects of sense — so are God and life distinct, and both are 
ver indefinable;' ai/J this one from the Garud'a-Puriin a : 
From the difference between omniscience and partial 
knowledge, omnipotence and inferior power, supremacy 
ind subservience, the union of God and life cannot take 
>lace.' This division of the Vaishn'avas is however con- 
ined to the peninsula, and is altogether unknown in Gan- 
ges ic Hindostan. 

Besides these sects, which are the most conspicuous, the 
I'aishn'avas comprehend the Khakis, Maluk Dasis,Senais, 
dira-Bais, Nimavats, Charan'a-Dasis, Stc. 

This account of the Vaishn'ava sects has been chiefly 
leiivcd from Professor Wilson's valuable paper in the 
i ft cent h volume of the 1 Asiatic Researches, 1 to which we 
efer the reader for fuller information. 

Most of these religious sects are divided into clerical and 
ay members, as it were: the bulk of the votaries, though 
tot always, belong to the latter ; while the rest, or clerical 
lass, are sometimes monastic and sometimes secular. Of 
he coenobitic members of the different communities most 
>ursue a wandering and mendicant life ; indeed all of them 
it some period have led such a life : but when old and in- 
inn they sit down in some previously existing mai/i, or 
monastery, or establish one of their own. 

The Maths, Asthals, or Akuras, the residences of the 
"nonasrie communities, are scattered over the whole coun- 
ry ; they generally comprehend a set of huts or chambers 

■ the Mahantn, or superior, and his permanent pupils; 
i temple sacred to the deity whom they worship, or the 
Samadh, or shrine of the founder of the sect, or some emi- 
nent teacher ; and a Dharma Sala, one or more sheds or 
huildings for the accommodation of the mendicants or tra- 
vellers, who are constantly visiting the Math. Ingress and 
egress are free to all : and indeed a restraint upon personal 
liberty seems never to have entered into the conception of 
Any oi the religious legislators of the Hindus. 

Of the inanimate objects sacred to Vishn'u the Sala- 
F'inia stone is the principal ; it forms a profitable objeet 
('[traffic, and enjoys the highest veneration of most of the 
Vaishn'avas. The Salagrama* are mostly ammonites, found 
•n tiie bed of the Gandhaki river, of the size of an orange. 
The reasons why this stone is worshipped are very contra- 
dictory and by no means satisfactory. We refer to the 
Most plausible ones in the ' As. Re*.,' vol. xii., p. 2G4 ; f 
Wi Hamilton, 'Description of Hindostan,' vol. i.. p. 6i>; 



Forbes, 'Oriental Memoirs,' vol. hi., p. 340; Tavernier, 
'Voyages,' iii., ch. 5; and Hitter, 'Enlkundc,' vol. iv., p. 
14. A mythological story is given by Colonel WUford in the 
lit 1 1 vol. of the 4 Asiatic Researches,' but it is highly 
absurd. 

(Wilson, t'is/tu'u Parana , Asiatic Researches, vols. xr. 
and xvi.) 

VISIKR. [Vizir.] 

VISIN. or VON VISIN, DENIS IVANOVITCH, 
one of the most eminent Russian writers of the eighteenth 
century, and in his own peculiar walk the most eminent 
of them all, was born at Moscow, April 3rd, 1745, of 
parents in easy circumstances. Except in regard to moral 
instruction, to which point hiu parents were very attentive, 
his early education was a common one. He was sent first 
to the Gymnasium, afterwards to the University of Moscow, 
and while studying there was selected as one of the pupils to 
accompany the rector to St. Petersburg, to be presented 
to Count Shuvaluv the founder and patron of the establish- 
ment), as worthy of notice for their promising abilities. 
Their reception was flattering, and the splendour of the 
court and the more refined tone of the northern capital 
made a strong impression upon Von Visin. The theatre 
more especially appeared to him a region of enchantment, 
and he had an opportunity of becoming personally ac- 
quainted with Volkov [Volkov] and other leading actors 
of that time, a circumstance tliat contributed to encourage 
his taste for the drama. It was also his good fortune to 
meet with Loraonosov, whom merely to have seen was an 
event in his life, and from him he received some sound 
advice on the importance of pursuing his studies syste- 
matically. On his return to Moscow, and while he still 
continued at the university, he made his first essays in 
literature by translating Holberg's Fables, not from the 
original, but the German, and Tcrrasson's philosophical 
romance of 'Sethos,' which were followed by a version of 
Voltaire "s 'Ahire' — a writer whom he then as greatly ad- 
mired as he afterwards detested. Though these pro- 
ductions were reckoned by himself among the indiscretiont 
of his youth, they served to make him known, and his 
Alzira more especially recommended him to the notice 
of the minister Count Panin, who bestowed on him an 
appointment in his own department, the duties of which 
were made little more than nominal, in order that he 
might prosecute his literary studies. Notwithstanding the 
apparent enviableuess of a position that seemed to give 
both present enjoyment and a brilliant prospect for the 
future, Von Visin quarrelled with his good fortune, perhaps 
because it had come too easily, and, in consequence of 
jealousies and misunderstandings between himself and 
another protege 1 of the count's, quitted his employment 
and his patron. After this precipitate step he seems to 
have led for awhile a rather unsettled life, associating wilh 
companions who were of very libertine principles, and of 
by no means irreproachable conduct. From the ill-effects 
of their example he was partly preserved by infirmity of 
constitution and by his being subject at that time to 
almost continual headaches ; and it was moreover his 
good fortune to be reclaimed from such dangerous con- 
nections by an intimacy which he shortly afterwards formed 
with an amiable family at Moscow. 

Warned by the pa^t and encouraged for the future. Yon 
Visin began again to apply himself to study, and became 
ambitious of not merely succeeding as an author, but of 
enriching the literature of his country with products « 
of an original and national character. On surveying what 
had up to that time been done in the language, be perceived 
that a wrong course had been purs-.ied — lhat in*uad of bein<r 
allowed to show itself at will, native talent had been both 
misdirected and checked by imitation. The literature iris 
in danger of becoming one of mere routine ; epics, cdev. 
tragedies, were all after established and * approved inl- 
and though correct as to mere pattern. Ihej were iu i. 
colourless, and feeble. 

He accordingly determined to p» ' - 
specimen of couiedy — not a drama oi I 
hand, but such a* ihou*l be, and » - 
thoroughly Russian in every re^r**:. The re*uJ 
successful : the - B:u£a»L*r' rr. - .t3 and t**^ 3 
in 17W. though oo* pr.ated tti cear'.y t«« 
ward* coQferre>4 on imnv-- ate F*- •*~~ w ": 
leas be shoved, hjaue'u la w c-rr 
tiucph et ti* V.al, for »i -m' 
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years aflerwards that he produced his second piece, the 
' Nedorosl,' or Spoiled Youth. In fact he seemed well 
content to live upon the fame of his • Brigadier," and the 
reputation it acquired for him both at court and with the 
public. He did not indeed lay aside his pen, but em- 
ploying it chiefly in translating from the French, and 
among other things Barthelemy's 'Amours de Charite et 
tie Polydore,' and Bitaubc's ' Joseph.' 

In 1/77 he visited France for the benefit of his health ; 
and his residence at Pari* seems to have greatly abated 
hU admiration of the French people, ami more especially 
of French philosophers. Unfortunately only six letters of 
his correspondence from that capital, with Counts Panin 
and Orlov, have been preserved, a circumstance the more 
In be regretted because, besides being interesting in them- 
X 'Ives, they are superior specimens of style ; and in fact Von 
Visin was. by far the best Russian prose-writer of the last 
century. Restored to health and cured of his French pre- 
dilections, he returned to St. Petersburg, where, after pass- 
ing some time in inactivity, he produced, in 1782, his 
second and still more successful comedy, the ' Nedorosl.' 
This piece seems now an exaggerated picture of manners, 
even in Russia itself; yet that such is the case is rather an 
honour than a reproach to Von Visin, for by correcting the 
extravagances to which his satire was applied, he himself 
has destroyed the verisimilitude of his own picture. The 
* Nedorosl' was his last dramatic production, for he seemed 
disposed to take Potemkin's compliment on Ihe occasion 
a - serious advice. ■ Denis,' said I lie prince to him, after 
the fit. t representation, 'there is now nothing left for you 
lo do but go home and die, since, were vou lolive for ever, 
never again would you write anything half so good!' That 
celerity of composition and fertility of invention which 
distinguished Lope de Vega, Goldoni, and many other dra- 
matic writers, were certainly not possessed by Von Visin ; 
and, as has been further remarked by his critic Prince Via- 
zemsky, his talent was rather that of a powerful comic 
satirist than that of a dramatic genius. Though he con- 
tinued to write from that time, he produced nothing of 
importance — chiefly miscellaneous pieces for various jour- 
nals, which would now be forgotten, but for the interest 
which they derive from the author's name. From this re- 
mark however must be excepted one production of per- 
manent value, his ' Ispovied,' or Confessions, a sort of au- 
tobiography, from which it appears that he had long re- 
nounced the principles which he had imbibed at his first 
outset in life, and patiently submitted, as to salutary chas- 
tisement, to the affliction of almost uninterrupted ill 
health. He again recovered however in some degree, and 
once more applied to his literary occupations. His very 
Ia*t production of all was another comedy, entitled the 
' Hofmeister,' which only the day before his death he put 
into the hands of Derzhavin and Dmitriev, who are said to 
have agreed with him that it was still better than his 
former ones. Nevertheless we are told that the MS. was 
lost, and could never afterwards be traced anvwherc — so 
very strange a story, as to be scarcely credible. Von 
Visin died Oct. 1 (13), 17'.)2, at the age or 47. Of his 
complete works two editions have since been published ; 
>et it must be owned that although he did much for the 
literature of his country, it lies within a very small compass, 
and all the rest that he did does not appear to correspond 
to his reputation. 

(Plakain, in the EntziMopediteheskii Leksikon ; Snigcrev, 
Stfr'ar, &e. ; Viazemsky, in the Sovremennik.) 

VISION. [Eyk : SmiiT.l 

VISITATION. [Abchdkacov ; Bishop.] 

VISITOR. (S ciiooLs, Endowed.] 

VISTULA fin Polish. IVula; in German, H'eichsel) is 
the principal river of Poland, though neither its source nor 
its mouth is in that kingdom. It rises at the foot of the 
( 'arpathians, near the village of Skotschau, in the circle of 
Tcschcn in Austrian Silesia. Taking partly an eastern course, 
k enters the kingdom of Poland at the south-western ex- 
it emit y, passes the anticnt capital, Cracow, forming the 
soathern boundary of the republic. Leaving Cracow it turns 
i.i the north-east, dividing the kingdom of Poland from 
( ialicia as far as Sandumir, w here it turns first to the north, 
north-west to Warsaw, then in a nearly westerly 
and north-westerly course till it leaves the Polish territory 
afld ia a little above Thorn, below which it 

* to the Baltic. Before it reaches the 
Baltic il g at Mootau, below Marienwerder, into 



two branches, the smaller of which, called the Nep>, 
discharges itself into the Frische Haff. The iar. 
western branch, afterflowingaboutthirty-fiveorfurunr.., 
farther, again divides at FGrstenwerder, nine miles frt 
Danzig, into two branches, the smaller of which turn i. 
the east, and empties itself into the Frische Half, and il* 
main stream taking the opposite direction duchtrrMf 
the Baltic at WeichBclmiinde, north of Dann?. m 
course through Poland it is joined by the following riwv- 
I. on the left by — I, the Nida ; 2, the Pilica, which m 
near the town of the same name, and falls into the Ye^ 
twenty-five miles above Warsaw ; 3, the Brum. 11. 
the right — 1, the Save, one of the arger affluents «(tMv 
tula, which comes from Galicia, and run* along the fhxtti* 
of the kingdom for a short distance from Kneiiowtoi* 
Sandimir ; 2, the Wieprz, which rises in the district of Zy>>- 
3, the Bug, the largest of the tributaries of the \\p.i 
which however flows for a considerable distance i 
eastern frontier of the kingdom, dividing it from itac 
tums to the west, and falls into the Vistula near WW 
not far from Nowidwor and the fortress of Mai 
called New Georgicwsk). The Bug having reetiwiuft 
course many rivers, among others the Narew. »! i < ■■ 
distance from its junction with the Vistula, is alnafn.-ui 
to that river, which becomes by this addition e* **& 
great European rivers. The whole course of lh» Vatus 
about 4(JO miles, for above 3<X) of which, viz. frwuvji. 
it is navigable. The Bromberg canal connects Ikthfch 
with the Oder. The Vistula becomes navigable to be 
barges at Cracow; the Narew, at Tj kociin ; the fc;. 
which is joined by the Narew at Sierock, u]» t» &>« 
Littewski; the Bober, which falls into the Narr 
Goniondz, and the Wieprz up to Krauislau. H id 
than the above-named places on the Bug and theVtf> k 
the two rivers are navigable only by boats that . ^ M r 
the stream, but do not return. These are square lW'. 
toned boats, and are called galleys or * bicks ;' Any*! 
seven, eight, and up to fifteen hundred cwt. Forthwt!- Q 
the Bug is navigable up to Dubienka, andtheVistuls 1 -,' 
Cracow, but only when these rivers are swollen. n> H 
case in the spring, at midsummer, and in the autuir.. ■' 
other times they cannot perform these voyages, and 
period of high water at the above seasons is taken til- 
lage of with as little loss of time as possible. The^ 
are generally sold very cheap at Danzig. TheWu 
being connected with so many navigable rivers, air 1 
channel for the conveyance ot the productions of P^' 
especially corn and timber, from the interior of t!»" 
dom to the sea-coast. At the junction of the Bue» 
the Vistula stands the important fortress of M<* 
at Warsaw the river is commanded by Aleu^ 
citadel. 

(Hassel, Das Russische Reich in Europa; Stein.'.'' 
graphisch-Sttitistischet Lexicon; Brockhaua, Gwn" 1 ' 
tious /y.r/co/i.) 

VISUAL, that which accompanies vision : as, the ^ 
angle, under which a body is seen ; the visual ran- 
which it is seen, &c. 

VITA'CE/E. or VINITER/E, a natural order of K 
belonging to Lindley*s albuminous group of Pohpf'"^ 
Exogcns. The species of this order are composed <>i ^ 
mcntoseand climbing shrubs, and hence the order i**^ 
times called Sarmentaceas, of which the grape-vine »* 
type. Kunth has named the whole order Ampelidtf 1 - 
dmjielos (iftmXpc), the vine. Jussieii. in the first edit 
the 'Genera Plantarum," called this order Vile*. The**'..' 
is small, with an entire or toothed margin. Tht ptttfj * 
5, inserted on the outside of the disk, turned in"" 6 ■ 
the edge in a?»tivation in a somewhat valvate manner.** 
the apex often inflexed. The stamens are equal in ^ 
ber to the petals, and placed opposite them, u " c f^ 
sterile by abortion; the filaments are distinct, or s^. 
cohering at the base ; the anthers ovate and wrs*^' 
The ovary is superior, 2-celled ; the style single verj j 
the stigma simple ; the ovules definite and tttti- » 
fruit a globose berry, younger ones 2-celled. o' d<f 
frequently 1 -celled by abortion. Seeds 4 or 5, or 
albumen hard ; embryo erect, half the length oj tw *_ 
men ; the radicle terete ; the cotyledons ImewtC' 
lower leaves are opposite, and the upper one* 
stalked, simple, lobed, or compound, furnished 
pules at the base. The peduncles are racemose. T^j 
corymbose, cyraose or umbellate, opposite the i« Te * 
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re sometimes changed into tendrils. The flowers are 
mall, insignificant ; the colour greenish or greenish yellow, 
Dtiietimeii purple. 
The order thus constituted has been variously placed by 
otanists. Un account of its albuminous seeds, Lindley 
laces it in his group Alburainosre. With many orders in 
lis group it has affinities. It has acid properties, in com- 
ion with Grossulacex and Berbemcere. Its affinities to 
hnbellifera> may be seen through the species of Cissus 
iuI Leea ; and Vitis has a strong resemblance to Aralia, 
specially A. racemosa. The tumid and articulated joints of 
itaceoe, with other points of resemblance, exhibit a rela- 
on with Geraniacese. 



* * * i 




Viti vlnlhrs. 

1. Cutling. with a hunch uf fruit: 2. UnhkW : 3. traniTcrtr •«•<-! i<m 
f I - n\ iu young •Intr; I. xi-rtical MCtlM of the ume ; i. K-rtlou uf njn' 
luit ; 6. trctiou id vnl, »!i.»»in^ <'u.ln) u. 

This order includes 6 genera, which for the most part 
inhabit the warmer pints of the northern temperate zone. 
Mid are found in both the Old and New worlds. Most uf 
them are natives of Asia, one of New Holland, and none 
in Europe. The most characteristic property of this order 
is acidity, which is most fully developed in the grape-vim 
[Vitis.] The acid present is chiefly the tartaiic, tint 
malic acid has also been found. In audition to the acid, 
sugar is present iu the fruit, which is of a peculiar kind, 
and is called grape-sugar. Some of the species of C 
are used in medicine. Tltis genus is known by its nearly 
entire calyx, 4 petals, 4 stamens, 4-celled ovary, and 1- to 
4-seeded berry. Some of the species, as C. cordala and 
C. setosa, have acrid properties, and are used by the na- 
tives of Hindustan as an external application for indolent 
suppurating tumours. The berries of most of the spt 
are too acrid to allow of their being eaten, but those of 
( . ovata, a native of Jamaica and the West Indian Islands, 
are eaten by the natives. The roots of C. salutaris, a na- ; 
live of New Andalusia, are employed as a remedy in 
mopsy. All the species are climuiug plants, and some of 
t.iem" are supplied with remarkable hooked tendrils, by 
winch they lay hold of the brunches of trees, and thai 
»*U themselves above their summits. In culihahoa 
raguirt the same geueral treatment as the grape-cm. . . 



are seldom seen in this country except in botanical col- 
lections. 

The genus Ampelopsis has a nearly entire calyx, 5 pe- 
tals, 5 stamens, a single style crowned try a capitate stigma, 
the ovary not immersed in the disk. This genus is inter- 
mediate between (Jissus and Vitis. The species are found 
in North America, the north of Africa, in China, and the 
Himalaya. They are all climbing shrubs, of easy propa- 
gation and culture, and are very ornamental. The A. ru>- 
aeracea is the 5-leaved or American ivy. It has been long 
known in the gardens of Europe. It is a native of North 
America, from Pennsylvania to the Carolinas. It is known 
by its digitate leaves with .> leaflets. It grows freely in 
cities, and often runs up in the front of houses in and near 
London to the height of 50 or CO feet. The leaves arc 
a lively green in summer, and in autumn change to a 
bright red. Several other species bear cultivation in the 
open air in this climate, but none arc more worthy of atten- 
tion than the above. 

The genus Leea was named after James Lee, the foun- 
der of the extensive nursery at Hammersmith, and author 
of an ' Introduction to the Linniran System of Botany.' 
Together with the genus Lasianthera, it isdistinguishedfrom 
the other genera of the order by the possession of a monope- 
talous corolla, and by its peduncles never being conveiied 
into tendrils. On account of these differences Bartling 
has separated these two genera from Vitaceae, and formed 
them into a small order with the name Leeace*. The 
species of Leea are large rough shrubs, with cymes of small 
greenish or yellow insignificant flowers, with pinnate or 
bi-pinnate leaves. They are not worth cultivating as orna- 
mental shrubs. 

(Lindley, Natural Syttem ; Bischoff, Lehrbuch der Iio- 
tanik ; Don's (Janlener's Dictionary.) 

VITALIA'NUS.a native of Signia, succeeded Eugenius 

I. in the see of Home. a.d. 657. He sent envoys to Con- 
stantinople to signify his election to the emperor Constans 

II. , called by some ( onstantine, who received them favour- 
ably and confirmed the privileges of the Roman See, and 
sent back the envoys with presents to Home. Aribert L, 
son of Guntwald of Boioaria, and nephew of Queen Theu- 
dclinda, was at the time king of the Longobards, but the 
duchy of Home bore allegiance to the Eastern empire, and 
was included in the administrative juiisdiction of the 
exarch of Ravenna. About the year u'U3 the emperor 
Constans landed at Tarentum with a large force, invaded 
the duchy of Beneventnm and laid siege to that town, 
whose duke, Grimwald, had gone to Pavia, where he had by- 
treachery seized the crown of the Longobards. Grimwald, 
who had left his son Homuald as duke of Bericventum, 
upon hearing of the invasion of the Byzantines hastened 
to relieve Beneventum, when Constans was obliged to 
raise the siege and withdraw to Naples, from whence he 
repaired to Rome. Vitalianus went at the head of his 
clergy to meet the emperor outside of the walls and con- 
ducted him to St. Peter's church. Constans aflerwaids 
visited the Lateran and the other principal churches of 
Rome, and after remaining twelve days in that city he re- 
turned to Naples. But before he left Rome he ordered 
the principal monuments of the city to be stripped of their 
bronzes and other ornaments, and the Pantheon among 
the rest, not sparing even the external bronze covering of 
the dome. The booty was shipped for Syracuse, whither 
Constans repaired, and where he intended to fix his resi- 
dence. Most of the bronzes were afterwards seized by the 
Saracens when they plundered Syracuse. 

In the year (JOG a controversy took place between ^ ita- 
liamts, and Manrus, archbishop of Ravenna, who refused to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the see of Rome, and l«v 
receive the pallium from the hands of it» lush. p. \ ita- 
lianus summoned Maunis to Rome vinder pain ol excom- 
munication, and the archbishop retorted U sending him a. 
letter in which he anatheraatiicd ViUhanu* Both \ itn- 
lianus and Maurus appealed to th* rmperocCor>ktan«, whv> 
by a diploma, dated SvranMs, «a the Calends of March. it\ 
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In the year 668 Vitalianus consecrated Theodore of 
Tarsus as archbishop of Canterbury, and sent him to Eng- 
land with instructions to establish and enforce unity of 
discipline in the churches of Britain, an object which Theo- 
dore effected, though not without much difficulty, at the 
council of Hertford, a.d. 673. 

In the year 672 Vitalianus died at Rome, and was suc- 
ceeded by Deodatus or Deusdedit II. 

(Muratori, Annali <T Italia ; Platina, De I'itit Pon- 
tificum ; Agnellus, Liber Pontijicalii.) 

VITEBSK. [Vitepsk.] 

VITE'LLIUS, AULL'S, a Roman emperor, whose reign 
busted little more than ten months, a.d. 69. He was of 
a noble family, and his father Lucius Vitellius had 
been honoured several times with the consulship (a.d. 
34, 43, and 47), and afterwards appointed praefect of Syna. 
He was a man of effeminate and luxurious habits, and his 
.son Anlus inherited these qualities from his father: he was 
also prodigiously fond of the pleasures of the table. His 
manners were probably pleasing, as he enjoyed the favour 
of three successive emperors, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero. 
He was first made consul in a.d. 48. Alter Galba had 
been elevated to the imperial dignity, in a.d. 68, he or- 
dered Fonteius Capito, the commander of the legions in 
Germany, to be put to death, and appointed Aulus Vitel- 
lius in his stead. Galba was unpopular with the soldiers, 
as he did not attempt to win their favour by rich dona- 
tives : Vitellius, on the other hand, was the idol of his 
troops, whom he attached to himself by liberal gifts, and 
by still more liberal promises ; and at the beginning of the 
year a.d. 69, Vitellius was proclaimed emperor. OriMhe 
arrival of this news at Rome, Galba adopted L. Piso Lici- 
nianus, a noble and unassuming youth ; but the prae- 
torians were discontented with Gafba's stinginess, and a 
conspiracy was formed against him, which was headed by 
L. SalviusOtho Titianus, who was himself proclaimed em- 
peror by the soldiers, and ordered Galba and his friends to 
be put to death (January 15th, 69). The Roman empire 
had now two emperors, whose rival claims could only he 
settled by the sword. Vitellius sent two of his generals 
to occupy the Pennine Alps and the part of Italy north of 
the Po i Gallia Transpadana). Otho marched against them, 
and met the enemy near Bedriacum ; but his army being 
defeated, he despaired of success, and put an end to his 
life about the middle of April. His army recognised Vitel- 
lius asnsmperor, who now came to Rome. He had scarcely 
arrived there when Flavius Vespasianus, who was then 
engaged in the war against the Jews, was urged by his 
fi iends to assume the imperial dignity, and was actually 
proclaimed emperor on the 1st of July, at Alexandria, by 
Tiberius Alexander, the praefect of Egypt. Vespasian 
was immediately recognised by the legions in Judaea and 
Syria, and soon afterwards also by those of Mocaia and 
Pannonia. Antoniua Primus, the commander of the latter, 
marched into Italy without waiting for the commands of 
Vespasian. The defensive plans of Vitellius were betrayed 
by his own general Caecina ; and his army, though far 
superior in numbers to that of the enemy, was routed in 
an engagement which took place during the night between 
Bedriacum and Cremona. His camp near Cremona was 
taken by thfl enemy, t he soldiers surrendered, and Cremona 
was burnt. The victorious army slowly advanced towards 
Rome : the garrisons stationed in the various towns on 
their road surrendered at the approach of Antonius, and 
Vitellius at Rome, wavering between few and hope, could 
not come to any resolution, but allowed his adherents to 
act as they pleased. On the arrival of the hostile army in 
the city, and during the civil bloodshed which ensued, 
Vitellius concealed himself: but he was dragged from his 
hiding-place and murdered at the age of 57. His body was 
thrown into the Tiber. This was about the end of Decem- 
ber, a.d. 69. His brother Lucius Vitellius was likewise put 
to death, and the rest of his adherents surrendered. 

(Suetonius, A. 1'itellms ; Tacitus, Historic; S. Aure- 
liu.H Victor, De C</>ttir.R; Eutropius, vii. 12.) 

YTTKLLO. commonly, but incorrectly, VITELLIO, was 
a native of Poland, and was commonly thought to have 
lived in the tenth centurv, till it was shown, from his own 
work, that he lived in the thirteenth. He wrote his work 
on optics near Cracow, m i» supposed ; but it appears that 
he had lived some time in Italy. Nothing more is known 
of him except some unimportant tacts relative to hisfamilv, 
which may be found in the ' Biographie Universelle,' " 



There are said to be works of Vitellio remain r 
manuscript, but the only one which has been pnnta! , 
that on optica, which has had three edition*. The iv 
was * Vitellionis Perspective Libri Decern.' Nunisy 
1533, in folio, edited by Tanstetter and Apun. 
second, ' Vitellionis Mathematici Doctwiimi de Opa. 
&c., Numberg, 1551, folio. The thud. 'OphwTbewra 
Alhazeni, &c. Item Vitellionis Thnriafro-Polam L* 
Decern,' Basle, 1572, folio, edited by Risner. Tim ion > 
admitted, by all who have consulted it, to show a prof.^ 
knowledge of the ancient geometry. Montucla tsj u 
Libes say that in optics it is little more than a insis.- 
of Alhazcn ; this is wholly denied by the writer o(th? L 
in the ' Biographic Universelle,' who does not hc*< ■- 
give any information on the points in which the fro t, -,. 
differ, and does not precisely specify the point rt v, 
he considers Vitellio to hare augmented the eraim o 
ledge of optics. But Libes asserts that Vitellio dstr/ 
attributes the rainbow to combined reflexion tod ra- 
tion ; as also that he accounts for the luraaoc. 
which are seen round the sun and moon by the ir?«r r. 
of light in hare or vapour, and for parhelia, fc. it i» 
flcxion from clouds. Dr. Young states hUtheornVvv 
tion to be more correct than that of Alhaiea ui « > ' 
him as the constructor of an original tableau 
powers. 

VITEPSK, or VITEBSK, is a government iafc lo- 
west of European Russia, and with that of Monies 
part of Poland which fell to Rus*ia at the firs' ptfft's : 
that kingdom in 1772. Catherine II. divided il «•'«• 
governments, which she united in 1796 under the tit ^ 
White Russia: but in 1802 it was again divided ir.'; - 
when Vitepsk was organised as at present. It betr* *^ 
54° 42' and 57" 21' N. lat. and 2.V 45' and 31' 5C I U: 
and is bounded on the north-west by Iivonia. r- '■ 
north-east by Pskow, on the east by'Smoleruk. - 
south-east by Mohilcnv, on the south-west by Mtk'' 
on the west by Wilna and Courland. Its area M * 
square miles, and it is divided into twelve circle*. 

This government is a vast plain without moontin* *' 
almost without hills, diversified only by the bank* v> 
rivers, which rise a little above the general level 
soil is sand mixed with clay, and with a very thin ««« 
of vegetable mould. The" principal river is the I'"-' 
which enters the government from Pskow, msl:e« i ** 
circular bend to Desna, from which place it ninsi'ifi 
western frontier, and is joined in its course by motl c 1 
rivers of the province : among these are the Mot: 
Kasplia, the Ula, the Polota, the Drissa, the Dm 1 
Saryja, the Feananka, and the Ewest. There arennc 
small lakes, but not one of any considerable *w 
largest are that of Lubahn or Luban, towards the nof j 
the frontier of Livonia, and the Urmyn, Uamiat, Xe«-» r 
Szelai, Sebesh, Lizno, Osweija, and Rama, al- 
centre. The abundance of water causes the esto 
to be rather damp, but it is temperate and not " 
variable. 

Though the soil is poor, and needs much vW* 
periodical fallow, agriculture is the chief occuptfi* 1 
the inhabitants, and, on account of the facility et r up 
tion, very profitable. They cultivate rye, wheat, tar)^' 
and some pulse, but the last only on the lands of the 
flax and hemp are grown in great abundance: hrf* 
in small quantities. Horticulture is pretty well J"! 
to. and the gardens both of the peasants and nob* 
nish the vegetables common in Russia ^ ' , 
fruit except cherries, because apples, pears, and r 0 
quire too much care. The bird-cherry is ten -e«irs» - 
well as all sorts of wild berries (bilberries, craaft^ 
&c.\ and these supply the want of stone-fruit. * ' 
mense forests, consisting both of pines and other • 
trees, afford ample employment totheinhaMw" 1 " 1 *^' 
and squaring timber: « yctV says Hassel. \no po'** * .,. 
nor is any pitch or tar boiled for exportation. Jr^, ^ 
lands are very extensive, and horned cattle and J***^ 
bred in great numbers, but the former are small ^. 
are partly of the strong Russian race and P*™/ 0 *., 1 
Polish breed. There are large flocks of A«»P- 
of which is coarse. The inhabitants have „ 
of goats, swine and poultry, and bees; hut W"^, 
• Thii tlfcr i» ctir.1 by thr Aaaim *od W»r-«^:'^ .,< > 
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f bad quality. In the forests there are bears, wolves, 
jxes, stags, wild boars, flying squirrels, hares, and 
arae. The lakes and rivers produce various kinds of tish, 
specially smelts, of which immense quantities are dried 
id exported. The minerals are iron-ore, freestone, lime, 
mrl, and fullers'-earth. 

It may be almost said that there are no manufactures : 
i 1808 there was not one of any kind ; the official table 
r 1828 mentions thirty-nine, of which only four were 
' woollen cloths, one or earthenware, one of glass, one of 
indies, and thirty-one tanneries ; in 1831 only twenty- 
gill ure enumerated, and these had altogether but 182 
arkmen. 

The commerce of the government is greatly facilitated 
r the Diina, by which all its surplus produce is conveyed 

light boats to Riga and Pernau *, hemp is sent in 
;dges to St. Petersburg, and dried smelts (called snetki) 

the neighbouring governments. Greater facilities 
ve been given to commerce by the Berezina canal, which 
nnccts the Diina and the Dnieper. The principal arti- 
n of export are hemp, dried fish, corn, flour, bristles, 
irses, square timber, masts, linseed, flax, oxen, wool, 
ties, tallow, honey, and wax. 

The population is probably near 040,000, but authors 
ffer very considerably in their statements. One reason 
this may be that the great majority arc Rusniaks. who 
long either to the Roman Catholic or United Greek 
urch, and, acknowledging the pope, are not noticed in 
p publications of the Synod of the orthodox Russian 
urch. The orthodox Russians are few in number; the 
rcy and tlae nobility are chiefly Poles. Next to the 
i>maks, the Lettoiuans are the most numerous; the 
.rs are aboi it 15,000, and there are some hundreds of gyp- 
I and Germ ans. The Roman Catholics are under the arch- 
hup of Mohilew ; they have sixty-three parishes and 
;> conventss: the United Greeks are under the bishop 
Polotzk, aad have one hundred and thirty-five churches 
d thirty-three convents. The orthodox Greeks, who are 
iio.it all Great Russians, have sixty-five parishes, and are 
der the bishop of Mohilew. The Lithuanians Lotto- 
ins, and Grermans are mostly Protestants. The Jews 
ve their synagogues and schools. 

With respect to education, Schnitzler says he cannot 
rc a general account for want of information respecting 
■ schools of the Roman Catholic clei gy, and also of 
j so of the Greek clergy, which arc united with those of 
s whole diocese of Mohilew ; but he gives the following 
tc of the lay-schools at two ditt'erent times: — 

Sekux.lv MaAn. Pupil*. GlrU. 

1820 19 H5 1110 of whom 23 

1832 24 04 971 „ 130 

t must be observed that the government had at that 
•■ three yrymnasia, a lyceum, and seven private enta- 
ilments, vr hence it may be inferred that public education 
lot neglected. There is however no printing-office 
ept the two belonging to the crown. 
J. Kru&enstern says that the number of pupils in the 
eminent of Vitepsk was, in 1824, 1133 ; in 1832, 971 ; 
I in 1835, 1202. 

arsi'sK, the capital of the government, to which it 
es its name, is situated on the Diina, at its confluence 
h the Viteba, in 55° 6' X. lat. aud 30 J 5' E. lone 
rhe name of Vitepsk is mentioned by Constantine Por- 
^rogenitus in the tenth century, though, as he places 

city on the Dnieper instead of the Diina, he seems to 
re had in view a different place from the present Vi- 
sk, wliich however appears to have been in existence at 
I time. The town is surrounded with antient walls and 
rera. It is built on both banks of the Dunn. The part 

the left bank is the most considerable : beyond the 
eba is the old castle, surrounded with a very lofty ram- 
la and tin handsomest buildings. The streets are on 

whole narrow aud irregular, and there are only a few 
:ie houses. One of the finest edifices is the convent of 

ek monks of the order of St. Basil. There are fourteen 
irehes ; eight monasteries, of which six are Roman 
holic and two Greek ; and two nunneries. Vitepsk 

many hospitals, poor-houses, and orphan-asylums, and 
irge bazaar. 01 the four manufactories of woollen- 
th mentioned above, three are in this city : there are 
tral tanneries, but no manufactories of any importance, 
nost the whole ••ouimerce of the government is in the 
ids of the merchants of Vitepsk : it is chiefly with Riga, 



Heme), Danzig, and St. Petersburg ; with the three last 
places by means of the Diina, which becomes navigable 
at Vitepsk. 

Welisch (in Polish, IVieliz), a town with 0800 inha- 
bitants, of whom 1000 are Jews, situated on the two banks 
of the Diina, has a considerable trade in the produce of the 
country. The public buildings are one Roman Catholic 
and eight United Greek churches, a synagogue, and a 
citadel. 

Polotzk is mentioned in tha antient Scandinavian tra- 
ditions anterior to Rurik, who sent thither one of his com- 
panions in arms to govern in his name. The present city 
is far from being what it was formerly. It is fortified, but 
the fortifications are of little importance, and the citadel 
has fallen into decay. There are three United Greek 
churches, two Roman Catholic convents of the Dominican* 
and Franciscans, one United and one Greek convent, one 
Lutheran chapel, a synagogue, and an hospital. The 
handsomest building in the town is the former college oi 
the Jesuits, with a beautiful church. Population 10,000. 
The other towns, capitals of the several circles, do not 
require any particular notice. 

(Schnitzler, La Russie, la Finland*, et la Pofognc ; 
Hassel, Das Rustitche Reich in Europa ; Stein, (Jeogr. 
Lericnn ; Horechelmann, Handbuch der Geograii/iie.) 

VITERBO E CITITAVE'CCHIA. DELKGAZIO'NE 
DI, a province of the Papal State, situated between the 
Tiber, the sea, and the frontiers of Tuscany. It is bounded 
on the south by the comarca or administrative province 
of Rome, which extends on both banks of the Tiber; on 
the east partly by the same and partly by the province ot 
Spoleto, from which last it is separated by the bed of the 
Tiber ; on the north partly by the province of Perugia, from 
which it is separated by the river Chiana, and partly by the 
Tuscan province of Siena ; and on the west partly by the 
Tuscan j>rovince of Grosseto and partly by the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. The eastern part of the province lies in the 
basin of the Tiber; the central part consists of the basin of 
the lake of Bolsena, and its outlet the river Marta ; and the 
western part consists of the lower valley of the river Fiora, 
which, alter rising in the Tuscan territory, enters the 
Papal State, and after a course of nearly 50 miles enters 
the sea below Montalto. These three % basins or valleys 
slope southwards towards the sea, and merge in the un- 
healthy maritime plain of the Maremma, which extends 
along the sea-coast. 

The ridge called Cimino, the antient Ciminus, of volcanic 
formation, runs from north to south for a length of about 30 
miles, from Monte Soriano, north-east of Viterbo, which is 
its highest summit, being 4000 feet above the sea, to 
Monte Virginio near the lake of Bracciano, and divides the 
basin of the Tiber from that of the lake of Bolsena. The 
Ciminus and its impervious forest arrested for many years 
the progress of Roman conquest on the side of Etruna. The 
Cimino, which is still a well-wooded and picturesque moun- 
tain, is crossed between Ronciglione and Viterbo by the 
high road from Rome to Florence. A succession of lower 
hills encloses the lake of Bolsena on three sides, leaving 
an opening to the southward, through which flows the 
river Marta. [Bolsbna, Laoo di.] On the south-east, 
between the lake and the ridge of Cimino, is a w ide plain, 
at the south-eastern end of which is the town of Viterbo. 

Vitkrjk), the capital of the province and a bishop's set-, 
and the residence of the delegate or governor, is pleasantly 
situated at the northern base of the ridge of Monte Cimrr.e. 
which is here vulgarly called Montagna di Viterbo. *~ i 
on the high road from Rome to Florence, and 
north-west of Rome. Viterbo lies about lov U-.: s2x*< 
the sea. It is a large though not v«-nr fvoJtMte -~ 
enclosed by walls and towers; it Vjt v.' taa 3 " 
churches, several convents, anJ o*>«r i imTI ~ihil Ml »— 
ings; the streets are well pt\ t .£, U1U unanv ; »:t*i l tami- 
some fountains. The cathedra min-n-i ». a *rnie . ■* 
paintings, and with the roonurtwnv .> ^pc- ■» 

during the middle ages, nuuu i \\n*.> tit i r»»i.^ - 
being driven out of Romi W tjy | ;.•»«."*.. ro« — " * 
common in those time* *!*ti- iv. iwwc*« cvr* - . 

to the cathedral is of tku .... r " 

the great hall vrbrrt tin < ^ . s» •? v - 

of Nicholas I U„ t ^ : « .r raa? r - 

without being a!»Jt *... ^ Jj Mv rx 
pope. Al ia*a L tit-i*^ . 
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pope, persuaded the people and the municipal authorities of 
Viterbo to starve out the cardinals, and even to take away 
the roof of the building, in order to oblige them to hasten 
the election, which took place at last in the person of 
Simon de Brie, a French cardinal, who assumed the name 
of Martin IV. In another apartment of the same palace 
Pope John XXI. was killed by the falling in of a wall, 
a.d. 1277. The other churches worthy of notice are — 

1, Santa Rosa, where the body of the saint is preserved, 
dried up like a mummy. *Rosa was a young female en- 
thusiast of the thirteenth century, who was set up as a 
leader of the Guclph party against the emperor Frederic II. 
She is the patroness of Viterbo, and a yearly festival takes 
place in her honour, in the month of September, when 
numbers of people flock to Viterbo to visit her sanctuary. 

2, The church of Santa Maria della Verita, outside of the 
walls, has a very good fresco painting, which has been little 
noticed, representing the ' Sposalizio,' or Marriage of the 
Virgin Mary, by Lorenzo di Giacomo of Viterbo, a pupil of 
Masaccio : he is said to have worked at it for a number of 
years, and to have introduced in it the portraits of the prin- 
cipal contemporary persons of Viterbo. 3, S. Angelo in 
Spata has a Roman sarcophagus with a basso-rilicvo, and a 
modern inscription, which says that it was used as a sepul- 
chral urn for the fair Giuliana, an historical character of 
the twelfth century, who is said to have been the cause of 
one of the frequent wars in those aires between the people 
of Rome and those of Viterbo, in which the Romans were 
defeated. 

The communal or town palace, begun in the thirteenth 
century, has some good paintings by Romanelli and 
Cavarozzi, both natives of Viterbo, and a collection of 
Etruscan sepulchral monuments and other antiquities. 
The old palace of the Farnese family i9 now a foundling 
hospital. 

Y itcrbo is, after Rome, the largest town of the Southern 
division of the Papal State. Its population is about 13,000. 
(Calindri, Saggio Statist ico dello Stato Pontificio.) It is 
said to have been built, or rather enclosed, by Desiderius, 
the last king of the Longobards, and to have been peopled 
by the inhabitants of several ruined towns of the neigh- 
bourhood. It governed itself for a long time during the 
middle ages as a free municipality, was often at war with 
the people of Rome, to which it was obliged at last to 
make its submission about the year 1200, and to deliver 
up to the Romans its great bell and the iron chain which 
served to fasten its principal gate. In the fourteenth 
century it had its petty native tyrants, first of the family 
of Gatti, and afterwards of the family of Vico. Giovanni 
Vico, being defeated in 1354 by Albornoz, the papal 
legate, gave up Viterbo to the pope, and was made 
governor of Corneto. [Albornoz, Gil Carrili.o de.] 
During the French revolutionary invasion of 1798, Viterbo 
revolted against the invaders, and the people seized a 
number of French civil and military officers, who were 
rescued from the popular fury by the exertions of the 
bishop and of some of the nobility of the place. 

The population of Viterbo and its neighbourhood are 
supported chiefly by agriculture ; wine and oil are the 
principal produce of the country. There arc however 
some manufactures of common woollens. Many of the 
landed proprietors and local nobility reside at Viterbo. 

At Bagnaia, not far from Viterbo, is the Villa Lante, 
belonging to the Roman family of that name, a delightful 
residence, with terraces, gardens, and waterfalls. The 
palace S. Martino, belonging to the Doria family, in the 
same neighbourhood, was once the residence of D. Olimpia 
Maidalchini, the powerful sister-in-law of Pope Inno- 
cent X. Her portrait and several articles of her toilette 
are preserved in the palace. To the east of Bagnaia is 
Soriano, a small town of 2700 inhabitants, which is an 
estate of the Albani family, who have a mansion on the 
summit of a clifl* commanding a splendid view over the 
range of the Cimino and the valley of the Tiber. In the 
plain between the Cimino and the Tiber, and not far from 
Orta, the antient Horta, now a town of 1800 inhabitants, is 
the small lake of Bassano or Bassanello, the antient 
Vadimonis, on the banks of which the Etruscans were 
defeated by the Romans, n.c. 308. At Orta are seen 
the remains of a fine antient bridge on the Tiber, which 
the people call Ponte di August o. In the same plain 
is Vitorchiano, a town of 1400 inhabitants, known for 
its having been in the middle ages a faithful ally of 



Rome against the people of Viterbo. To the wrttwy 
on a ridge of calcareous hills which inhnev i 
tween the lake of Bolsena and the Tiber, is the tw- / 
Baonoria ; and six miles farther north, on tftmij » 
volcanic formation near the confluence of thePijiai d 
the Tiber, is the town of Orvibto. A*cendii.j the ^ 
of the Paglia, to the westward vie find the tcm 
Acquapendente near the borders oTTiacanv 

On a conical hill which rises to the south-ei* <f. c. 
lake of Bolsena is Montefiascone, said to hive ben r 
a town of the Falisci ; it is now a bishop*t we, Ku '«>< 
inhabitants, and is chiefly known for the excellent 
wine which is made in its territory. The eatiiedri / 
Montefiascone, and the church of Sin Flavian* bur 3 
the eleventh century, are worthy of notice. Tbs r? 
contains the sepulchre of John de Fugfer. i Gbo 
bishop, who died in this place from havinjarenktorc 
of the muscat wine ; so at least says the loci] tnc*. 
supported by the received interpretation of raffpiU; 

South of Viterbo, and on the nigh road to Ren*. uJ'.t 
ciglione, built on a bed of lava at the southern t*- ' 
Cimino, and on the border of the great plain oCJ*(k 
pagna. It has about 4000 inhabitants, and br rsi <v«- 
per works and paper-mills. Near Roncidi*.ciif' 
mantic valley (once a crater) of the Cimiwo'feri" 
lake of Vico, surrounded by thick wood*. iniM] 
constructed by the Farnese dukes of Castro »1?«p:' 
Hone, carries off the superabundant water, »ti:!-!pi--: 
through a narrow ravine, sets in motion a nuabtrtfa 1 * 
Farther on, and on the northern slope of theC'in:* :-x 
overlooking the valley of the river Mart*, » to* 
town of Bieda, the antient Blcra, mentioned in tk t» 
of the incursions of the Longobards against Roiw h* 
north, and on the snme ridge, is Vetralla, a Umntf a 
3000 inhabitants. On the opposite or southern fa 
the Cimino, and a few miles from Ronciglioiw. 1'-' ' 
of the main road, is the decaved town ofSutri, wri'-'-" 
1500 inhabitants, the antie'nt Sutrium, harae - r 
amphitheatre cut in the rock, with six ranfo <>(•<»' 
very good preservation, believed to be the wvi ' 
Etruscans previous to the Roman conquest. Tr«n 
also tombs cut in the rock, like those of Tarnatft ' 
modern town of Sutri is often mentioned inthebv* 
the popes during the middle ages. About five aw" 1 
of Ronciglione is Caprarola, a town of 3000 inW^ 
celebrated for the magnificent count nr-re«leiw t 
Farnese family, built by Vignola. The apartt^' ; 
painted with historical subjects by the brother* 
The gardens, laid out on the slopes of the Cimino. ; 
the Italian architectural style, with marble terraw*'- 
of steps, balustrades, fountains and statue*. I**'" 1 

Band and imposing scene. Caprarola now Mm? 
ng of Naples ns heir of the Farnese. 
South-east of Caprarola, towards the Tiber. » 
Castellana, a bishop's see, and a town ofSW'i* ;, 

in a strong situation, with a regular fortress P"-" 1 

Julius II. A viaduct of two ranks of arches cam-' 
a deep ravine the high road leading from K 0 ™'^', 
Terni, and Spoleto, which was made byPiiiJ u 1 
tient walls of Falerii are seen in good prewrvnJi-/ 
short distance from Civita Castellana. They aw , 
large volcanic stones without cement, and are»w f; - 
feet high in some parts. The place i» a desoW 
ness, and is called Santa Maria di Falcn. from 1 f . 
built in its enclosure in honour of the Virgin. W - 
has been long since in ruins. (Tournon, V* ' 
tiquet sur Rome.) South-east of Civita Carte' 1 ** 1, 
the middle of the plain of the Tiber, the msul«* _ 
tain of Sant' Orestc, the Soracte of the «* wr Jg 
high, abrupt and naked. The mountain ». ot « ^ 
calcareous stone as the mountains of the Sarwmi 
opposite or eastern bank of the Tiber. In . 
Soracte had a temple dedicated to Apollo^A iw ^ ,, 
Christian monk or hermit of the name of ,-: 
reside on the mountain, where he built a f . , 
gave it his name. Carloman, son of Charlw . . ^. 
elder brother of Pepin le Bref.ChaHeroarnesfatn^. 
weary of the world, resigned his goTernmentoi^^ ^ 
about a.d. 745, went to Rome on * 
lastly, retired to the convent on Mount 



died. 

A few miles south-west of Chita (wH^ 1 . 
high road to Rome, is the small town of W 
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fepete, a town of the Etruscans, and afterwards a Roman 
•olony. In the middle ages Nepi was a duchy belonging 

0 the Colonna family. It is now a poor place, with about 
1300 inhabitants. 

The banin of the lake of Bracciano, which discharges its 
rater into the sea through the river Arrone, is included in 
lie boundaries of the comarca or province of Rome. 
iiiiACCiANo, Laoo di.] West of the fake of Bracciano is 

1 ridge which is a lower projection of the Cimino, and 
ipon which U the town of La Tolfa, with 2200 inhabit- 
.ii K, and a manufacture of alum, which is extracted from 
he neighbouring rocks. A few miles west of La Tolfa, 
in the sea-coast, U the town of Civitavecchia, the prin- 
ipal, we might say the only port of the Papal state on the 
lt-ditcrronean. 

Folluwing the coast northward of Civitavecchia, we find 
'orneto on the river Marta, about two miles distant from 
he sea. Its high walls, towers, and spires give the town 
n imposing appearance, but it is deserted during the sum- 
Mr months on account of the malaria. In winter it 
cekons between 3000 and 4000 inhabitants. Its territory 
iroduccs abundance of corn, pulse, and hemp, and nume- 
ous herds of cattle feed in the wide pasture-grounds, 'flic 
ystem of cultivation of the large farms of this region is 
loticed under Campagna di Roma. On the coast near 
.'orneto are extensive ' saline,' or salt-pans, in which some 
iiindreds of galley-slaves are employed. Shelter is af- 
irded to coast iug vessels by a mole, which encloses a 
ind of artificial harbour called Porto Clcmentino. About 
m miles i nland north-east of Corneto is the town of Tos- 
anella, ne ar the river Marta, with about 3000 inhabitants, 
lost of whom leave their houses in the summer months, 
'oscanella, was a town of some importance in the middle 
BTes; it vwas taken by storm by Charles VIII. of France, 
l his hurried retreat from Naples, a.d. 1 195, and was plun- 
*red. In a glen near Toscanella are many sepulchres cut 
i the rock, but Micali doubts their belonging to the Etrus- 
an times- The antient Tuscania was however in this 
fitfhbourliood. 

Near Corneto are the ruins of Tarquinii, one of the prin- 
ipal towns of Etruria. Its interesting remains, as well as 
hose of V ulcia near Canino, of Axia near Viterbo, and of 
■ther Etruscan towns with which the country was once 
trewed, are noticed under Etulkia and Etruscan Archi- 
'E<TURit. About eight miles north-west of Corneto is Mont- 
tlto, a village with about 500 inhabitants, situated on the 
iver Kiora, near the sea, in a plain fertile in corn and pas- 
urea, Large flocks of Merino sheep graze here in the 
inter. The sea-coast is lined with thick forests inter- 
pcrsed with marshy pools. Numerous herds of pigs feed 

i the forests. A lew miles north of Montalto, near the 
anks of the Fiora, is the site of the ruined town of Castro. 
InnockmtX.] To the east of Castro is the village of 
anino, a fief of Luciano Bonaparte, who has discovered 
uiiktou* Etruscau remains in the neighbourhood. 

A ridge of hills, which is an offset of the Tuscan group 
f Montajniata or Santa Fiora, rises on the east of Mont- 
lto. and running to the northward divides the valley of 
lie Fiora from the basin of the lake of Bolsena. On these 
ills is Valentano, with about 2000 inhabitants, and in the 
leighbourhood arc the villages of Ischia and Farneae, from 
he last of which the princely family which was once 
ovcreign of (Jastro and of Parma derived its name. 

The united province of Viterbo and Civitavecchia is 
Itojjether one of the most important and interesting 

ii the Papal state. It formed part of antient Etruria. 
■ the middle ages it formed part of the extensive 
lominions of the famous Countess Matilda, who be- 
ineathed it to the sec of Rome, and it was then called by 
lie name of • Patrimonio di San Pietro.' In course of 
inie it was divided into two administrative provinces, Vi- 
erho and Civitavecchia, until Pope Leo XII., by a new 
'isjamzation which he decreed in 1824, united the two 
ulu one province, adding to it the small district of Orvicto, 
• Inch was formerly included in the division of Umbria. 
t^ie united province of Viterbo and Civitavecchia contains 
IG 1 cittu,' or walled towns, and 72 ' terre,' oi towns having 
l communal council, besides villages and hamlets. The 
filiation amounted in 1833 to 157,519 inhabitants. . 

;Senistori, Stalntira deir Italia; Calindri, Saggio Sta- 
Utieo Uello Siato Pontijicio; Toumon, Etudn St'itittiintu 
WT Horn* et la Partic (keidentale det Etal* Romamt ; Ya- 
ciy, I 'oyuget en Jtalie.) 
P. C., No. 1666. 



VITEX, a genus of plants of the natural family of Ver 
benncea;, which is so named from the suppleness of the 
twigs of the principal species, which was well know n to the 
antients, being a native of the south of Europe ; the other 
species are found in India and its islands, China, and a few 
in the New World. The genus is characterized by having 
a short campanulate 5-toothed calyx. The corolla is iiregu- 
la:, tome what labiate, divided into 5 lobes. Stamens 4, didy- 
namous, inserted into the corol. Ovary superior, roundish ; 
style the length of the stamens ; two pointed and diveiging 
stigmas. The fruit is a globular berry, a little hard, with 
its base covered by the calyx, and divided into four single- 
seeded cells. I ilex agnut castus, the longest-know n 
species, and a native of the south of Europe, has digitate 
leaves of 5 or 7 nearly entire leaflets, something resem- 
bling those of the hemp-plant, and it forms a shrub of 
about 12 feet in height. The flowers are arranged in 
spiked whorls, and have an agreeable fragrance. The 
fruit is globular, rather smaller than black pepper, with an 
acrid and aromatic taste, whence it is called pel it poivre 
and poivre tauvage in the south of France. It was well 
known to the antients, and forms the Piper agrestis of 
some authors. In India the fruits of the species /■•*. tri- 
phylla and iVegundo, which are indigenous there, have the 
same properties ascribed to them, and are called Jiljil burree, 
wild pepper. The antients considered the Vitex anti- 
aphrodisiac, but the berries, from their warm aromatic 
taste, must be possessed rather of stimulant properties. The 
leaves of the Indian species are mucilaginous and demul- 
cent, and are much employed as cataplasms, emollient 
fomentations, and medicated baths. The leaves of the 
European species must have similar properties, and pro- 
bably gave origin to the idea of the fruits being similar in 
effect. They were strewed upon beds, and supposed to 
preserve chastity. Some of the species which attain con- 
siderable size in hot countries, as Vitex altissima and 
V. arborea, yield valuable timber; that of the latter is 
chocolate-coloured and very hard. The author of this 
article was at one time inclined to think that the Vitex 
agnus castus might be the mustard-tree of the New Testa- 
ment, as it has acrid-tasted berries with small seeds, is 
called wild-pepper, and grows to the height of 12 feet. It 
lias sometimes been confounded with Ehiagnus august i- 
folia, from some of the antients having called it Elaeagnus. 

VITIS, a genus of plants, the type of the natural order 
Vitacea*. It possesses the following characters : — Calyx 
usually 5-toothed ; petals 5, cohering at the top. resem- 
bling a calyptra, separating at the base and deciduous ; 
5 stamens; style none; berry 2-celled, 4-seeded; cells 
and seeds often abortive. The species arc climbing shrubs, 
with simple lobed, cut or toothed, rarely compound leaves, 
and thyreoid racemes of small greenish-yellow flowers. 
Don, in the ' Gardener's Dictionary,' gives descriptions of 
forty species of the genus Vitis. They are found princi- 
pally in Asia and America. 

The best known of the species of Vitis, and perhaps one 
of the most extensively cultivated and useful of plants, is 
the I 'it it vinifern, the Common Vine or Grape-vine. It 
is characterized among the other speeies by possessing 
lobed, sinuately toothed, naked or downy leaves. A mul- 
titude of varieties of this plant have been recorded, both 
occurring wild and resulting from its very extensive cul- 
tivation. 

Like most extensively cultivated plants, it is very diffi- 
cult to ascertain of what country the vine is originally a 
native. It is among the plants of which we have the 
earliest records in the Books of Moses, and from which it 
appears to have been made use of in the same manner a* 
at the present day. Although the vine is found in many 
places wild, it may still be doubted whether it is indige- 
nous there, on account of its frequent cultivation. There 
can be little doubt of its being truly indigenous in the 
East, in the district between the Black and Caspian sea*. 
In the forests of Minpreha and Imiretia it flourishes in all 
its magnificence, climbing to the tops of the highest 
and bearing bunches of fruit of delicious flavour. In the*.** 
districts no cu'tivilion of the vine exists, and the inbalni- 
ants seldom hine>t ihe abundance of fruit that is _VTo- 
duced. It is not pn. table that these vines arc ttio 
of former viaevards, as p'.ants mostlv degener*** 
they become wiU after cultivation, which is "£*t t )*! 
ra*e mi'h these crape-vines. It is probable 

' alwus borders of the y^Vx- 
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out Persia, in the north of China, and in the Dcccan and 
Cashmere, are all indigenous, although the plant is culti- 
vated in these districts. In many spots in France, Ger- 
many, Portugal, and Italy, the vine is found wild, but the 
fruit* is very generally of an inferior kind, and it maybe 
doubted whether it is truly indigenous in any parts of 
Europe. We have no accounts of the introduction of the 
vine into Greece ; it was evidently cultivated there before 
the time of Homer, and is supposed to have been later in- 
troduced into Italy, and the Romans probably spread it 
through the north of Europe, and introduced it into 
Great Britain. Bede, writing in 731, says there are vine- 
vards growing in several places. These vineyards in Great 
Britain were generally connected with monasteries, as the 
inhabitants of those places paid great attention to the 
cultivation of fruit. When monastic institutions were 
abolished, vineyards very generally disappeared in this 
country, probably both on account of their being no monks 
to attend to them, and better wine being obtained from the 
fruit of other countries. Much has been written about 
the re -introduction of vineyards into Great Britain. There 
can be no doubt that grapes could be produced in abun- 
dance, and acquire a certain degree of ripeness in this 
country ; but our clouded skies and high latitude must 
prevent the production of fruit in this country equal to 
that of the lower latitudes and under the brighter skies of 
the continent of Europe. 

The cultivation of the vine extends from near 55° north 
latitude to the equator, but in south latitudes it only ex- 
tends as far south as 40". It is cultivated at various 
elevations. In middle Germany it ceases from about 1000 
to l. r XK) feet above the level of the sea. On the south side 
of the Alps it reaches 2000 feet ; in the Apennines and 
Sicily 5000 feet, and on the Himalaya as high as 10,000 
feet above the level of t lie sea. The point of Ihe greatest 
importance in the ripening of the fruit of the vine is the 
length of the summer. Thus, although the maximum of 
summer heat is as great at Moscow as in Paris, yet the 
vine will not ripen its unit in the former place, and this 
arises from the fact that allhough the greatest heat of the 
months of June and July arc as great as that of Paris, the 
months of August and September are several degrees 
below. Nor will the mean temperature serve as a rule to 
indicate where the vine may be cultivated. England has a 
mean temperature as high as many parts of the world, 
where the vine flourishes in the greatest perfection ; but 
it will be found that although England is warmer than 
these countries in the winter, it is not so warm in the months 
of September and October, at which time the vine is ripen- 
ing its fruit. The vine will bear any degree of heat, and 
is cultivated in some districts close to the equator. It will 
not however bear heat combined with moisture, and the 
fruit in European countries is never so good in wet seasons. 
This then will account for the different points of latitude 
at which the vine ceases to be cultivated in Europe. In 
Franc<* it extends as far as 4!l° N. lat., on the western bor- 
ders of the Seine. In England, although much cultivated, 
the fruit seldom ripens properly in the open air. At Ber- 
lin, in 53° N. lat., the fruit is poor. Konigsbcrg has a 
north latitude of . r >4° 42*. and is the extremest point at 
which the vine can ripen fruit. On the Rhine its cultiva- 
tion extends down to Cologne and even Dusseldorf. 
Throughout the middle and south of Europe to the borders 
of the Mediterranean, between the Black and Caspian 
seas, in Astrachan, in the north of China, in Hindostan, 
throughout Persia, along the borders of the Euphrates, in 
Syria, Lower F.gypt, Abyssinia, and in Barbary, the vine is 
cultivated. In the New World, both in North and South 
America, the vine flourishes. In South America it is cul- 
tivated, and used for making brandy and wine at Guya- 
quil, Pisco, in the northern provinces of Chili, at Valpa- 
raiso, and is found at Valdivia, in the 40th degree S. lat. 
On the other side of the continent, at Buenos Ayres, and 
in various parts of Brazil, it is extensively cultivated. In 
North America its culture is known to extend as far as 
37° N. lat., on the Ohio, and on the north-west coast as 
far as St. Francesco, in 3K a N. lat. The vine is also grow- 
ing now in the southern parts of New Holland, arfd 
has been introduced from America into the Sandwich 
Islands. 

The fruit of the vine is used as an article of diet in 
several ways. Its agreeable sweet acid flavour when ripe 
hM always tendered it a very desirable food when fresh. 



The antients also, there ean be little doubt, «m •« fa 
habit of drinking the expressed juice of the pipe btfcn 
fermentation. Grapes are also dried and used under t*. 
name of raisins. The drying is generally effected » 
cutting half through the fruit -atalk whilst they u* 
pe nded on the tree. Grapes thus dried are called Mi»j> 
raisins, and are principally brought from Spain uc r* 
Levant. There -.a another dried grape used much a ti.. 
country, called currants, or Coritiths, but which irrv- 
different things from the common currant of ew jud*t> 
and are the produce of a vine which grows in hsit bj 
Cephalonia. Raisins and currants contain lets water ft* 
fresh grapes, and when eaten alone they ait liable in jr. 
duce indigestion. The most extensive use of the r_ 
for the purpose of making wine. [Wine.] In u to 
state the juice of the grape contains malic, citric. k4 i 
tnric acids, bi-tartrate of potash, sulphatm of point ti 
lime, with other inorganic salts in less proportion, ir> 
tannin, and extractive matter. As the fruit ripe* n 
makes its appearance, and grape-sugar is fotwd ti 
expense probably of the citric and tartaric sei<k Vh: 
ripe the principal ingredients are sugar, gum, nix ».-. 
and bi-tartrate of potash. 

With its extensive cultivation, it is not to b* was>ei 
at that a great number of varieties should btdiwM 
The lists from the vineyards of the Continent trt'mii 
lorcing-houses of England give several hundred*, hw* 
of them the principal difference consists in tli<fcnis! 
colour of the fruit, and the shape and clotfe? « to 
leaves. So great is the difference in some cs«e« > tkr v '- 
fessor Link of Berlin is of opinion that all our nto»>! 
grapes are the products of the hybridization of 
species. Independent however of any externally ditrt* 
characters, there is great variety observed in iher* 
which they produce, which depend on causes that » 
hitherto escaped observation. There are instances^ ti 
same variety of vine being planted on the side of »W *. 
mountain, and the wine which is the produce of the rw 
from the highest parts of the mountain will differ «^ 
tin) ly from the wine which is the produce of the gnpc* 
the lower parts of the mountain. The wines known ti to 
names of Johannisberg and Rudescheimer in Gertnctr 
the produce of vines growing close together, and mem"v 
each other in external characters. The vineyard* she "J- 
produce the Lcistcnwein, Wurrberger, and Steinwti' 
very near to each other. It is probable that this drffw 
is owing to the composition of the soil. 

Several attempts nave been made to classify the w** 
of the grape-vine, but not with much success. Inw*" 
the English and French catalogues the shape and 
of the fmit alone have been taken into considers!^ 
Thus in Honey's catalogue of the Luxembourg cowrt«r 
which was published in 1H02, there are 207 wrti dC- 
of which 3/ w ere vines with brack oval fruits. V *' 
black round fruits, 44 with white oval fruits, 73 *° 
white round fruits, 5 with grey or violet ovaJ fnii'J. 
with grey or violet round fruits. Don de RoxuC^ 
y Rubio, librarian to the Royal Botanic Garden at Min- 
nas published an arrangement of Spanish vines, whirt^ 
includes the consideration of the structure of the Re- 
branches, &c. He divides the whole into two 
the one with foment ose leaves, the other with p<*^ 
nearly smooth leaves. As this is perhaps the best ir*-, 
ment hitherto published, and proceeds on the P"*; 1 ^ 
a natural classification, we shall give here the p«*V 
subdivisions, not giving the names of the vines, «* ~ 
probably little known or cultivated in this country 

Section I. Leaves tomentose. 

Tribe 1. Forenses. Branches prostrate, to*, 
der ; leaves palmate, with the recesses cordate or 
cordate ; berries round, firm, sweet, and early. . . 

Tribe 2. Fisasiles. Branches prostrate. long. «w reC \, 
leaves palmate, with cordate recesses; berries biscn. * * 
and sweetish 

Tribe 3. Pensiles. 
ternodi 
sapid. 

Tribe 4. Duracinse. Branches rather t[|*\Jjj»"l 
peduncles woody ; berries crowded, firm, trtto * . 
•kin. kgQ 

Tribe 5. Helvola?. Branches tender; M^^m 
roundish, nearly entire or a little toothed, sen, * 
large, round, very soft, and sapid. 



Branches finn.wWr, *itn^ 
leaves lobed or palmate; berries «m> *■- 
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>, long, tenc 
rather cylindrical; 



Tribe G. Dapsilc*. 

eaves small, dark 
berries crowded, soft. 

Section II. Leaves pilose or nearly smooth. 

Tribe 7. Ximeuecue. Branches erect aud horizontal ; 
eaves acutely ainuated, greenish-yellow, rather pilose ; 
jerries rather crowded, middle-sized, white. 

Tribe 8. Flaveules. Branches firm and brittle ; leaves 
ellowish ; berries crowded, middle-sized, roundish. 

Tribe 9. Prostratae. Branches prostrate, very tender ; 
eaves yellowish ; berries large, soft. 

Tribe 10. Oxycarpai. Leaves deep-green ; berries 
niddle-sizcd, round ana large, oblong, rather acid. 

Tribe 11. Pergulans. Branches prostrate; leaves 
greenish-yellow ; berries rather crowded, round, firm, and 

Tribe 12. Bumasti. Berries large, ovately conical. 

Tribe 13. Oleamnese. Leaves deep green ; berries 
niddle-sized, and large, oblong, firm, austere, or very 
apid. 

Tribe 14. Dactylides. Brandies prostrate ; berries ob- 
ong, firm, and sweet. 

Tribe 15. Apian a. Berries musky. 

Of the varieties cultivated in hothouses in Great Britain, 
catalogues of between two and three hundred have been 
published. Although our climate does not permit of the 
;rape attaining its greatest perfection in the open air, yet 
n the forcing system of cultivating grapes by heat Great 
iritain probably produces the most delicious grapes in the 
vorld. But even in the open air in the southern counties 
>f England, if proper care is taken, very good fruit may 
>e obtained ; and although not so delicious for eating as 
hat produced by forcing, yet in all seasons a very eatable 
rait may be obtained, and in warm dry seasons a very de- 
icious one. But were the art of wine-making better 
understood in this country, vines thus grown might be 
ised for this purpose. M-Culloch says • Chemical ex- 
amination lias proved that the young shoots, the teudrils, 
nil the leaves of the vine, possess properties and contain 
u instances exactly similar to the crude fruit. It was no 
.nnalural conclusion that they might equally be used for 
he purposes of making wine. Experiments were accord- 
ugly instituted in France for tlu* purpose, and they have 
>een repeated here with success, rrom vine-leaves, water, 
nd sugar, wines have been thus produced in no respect 
liffering from the produce of the immature fruit, and con- 
equently resembling wines of foreign growth.' If the 
practice of making wine wan generally followed, there 
re thousands and teus of thousands of square fret of walls 
nd roofs in the cottages and houses in the southern pro- 
inces of England on which- the vine might be successfully 
cultivated. The great drawback that lias hitherto existed 
o the increased cultivation of the vine in the open air in 
tua country has been ignorance of the proper mode of 
mining it," and the allowing it to be overcropped. We 
ixtract from a work of Mr. Hoare, on the cultivation of 
he grape-vine on open walla, the following scale of the 
peat est quantity of grapes which any vine can perfectly 
nature in proportion to the circumference of its 
neaaured jost above the ground : — 
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The varieties of grapes recommended by Mr. Hoare for 
•ultivation in the open air are the following:— 1, Black 
Hamburg; ~. Black Prince; 3, Esperionc ; 4, Black 
Muscadine; 5, Miller's Burgundy; 6, Claret Grape; 7. 
Mack Frontignae ; 8. Grizzly Frontignae ; 9, White Fron- 
ligwac; 10. White Muscadine; 11, Malmsey Muscadine; 
12, White Sweetwater ; 13, Early Black July. These sorts 
embrace almost every variation in flavour, colour, and 
size of berry that can be perfectly ripened in the open 
air. 

Of the grapes grown mostly in houses, the most esteemed 
of the round black grapes are— the Damascus, the Black 

e Constant ia, and the Black 



Morocco. Of the long black grapes, the Muscadel, the 
Burgundv, the Purple Hamburg, the Black Palestine, and 
the Black Raisin are the best. Of the round white grapes, 
the Amber Muscadine, the Malnv»ey Muscadine, the White 
Muscadine, the Pearl-drop, and the White Constantia are 
all good. Of long white grapes, the White Sokars, the 
White Muscat, and the Morillon, or genuine Tokay, are 
esteemed highly. 

Some of the species of V it is have been introduced into 
our shrubberies and gardens as ornamental climbers ; and for 
this purpose the following are recommended, by Loudon, 
iu the ' Arboretum Britannicum :' — 

f". Labruscti, the Wild Vine, or Fox Grape, has heart- 
shaped leaves, rather 3-Iohed, acutely toothed beneath ; 
the peduncles tomentose and rather rusty. It is a native 
of America, and is cultivated there in vineyards, and is 
said to make a very pleasant wine. There are two varieties, 
one with white and the other with red berries. It grows 
to about the same height as the common vine. When cul- 
tivated the berries have a pleasant flavour, but are rough 
and acid when wild. The whole plant has a foxy ameU ; 
hence its name. 

V. cordi/olia, Heart-leaved Vine, or Chicken Grape, has 
heart-shaped leaves, acuminate, toothed in the mode of 
incisions, smooth on both surfaces ; racemes loosely many- 
flowered ; berries small, greenish, ripened late. A native 
of North America from Canada to Florida, on the borders 
of rivers and in woods, where it is called Winter-grape, from 
the late period at which it ripens its fruit. 

V. riparia. River-side or Sweet-scented Vine, has heart- 
shaped leaves, shallowly 3-cleft, toothed in the mode of 
incisions and unequally ; the footstalk and tlie margin of 
the nerves pubescent. This is also a native of North 
America, on the gravelly shores of islands and banks of 
rivers, and was lbuud by Dr. Richardson at the south end 
of Lake Wiuipeg. It extends from Pennsylvania to the 
Carolina*. It is worthy of cultivation on account of its 
flowers, which have an exquisitely sweet soiell resembling 
mignonette. 

V, Cahbtea, the Carib Vine, has heart-shaped acumi- 
nate leaves, toothed with acute and rather projecting teeth, 
rather glabrous above, tomentose beneath, peduncles to- 
mentose ; flowers small and white ; berries small browaiah- 
green, watery and acid, but eatable. It is a native of 
Jamaica. The fruit, according to Sloane, is about the aze 
of currants, of a red colour, and agreeably acid, as well as 
astringent. They would probably make a good red wine. 
When it grows luxuriantly it is so full of juice that a piece 
of a shoot three fact long will give out a pint of clear 
tasteless water ; and persons wandering in the woods, have 
often recourse to it as a means of supplying drink. It is 
called in Jamaica Water-vine. Several other species of 
Vitis have been introduced at various times, especially of 
those from India, of which Wallich enumerates fifty, "but 
none of them have presented any extraordinary 



[Grapk-Vink; Vineyard; Raisins; Wink.} 
( Cyclojuvdia of Plants ; BischofY, Lehrbuck der Bo lu- 
nik : Loudon, Arb. et Vrnt. Brit. ; Burnett, Outline* of 
Botany ; Hoare, Practical Treatise on the I 'me ; Meyen, 
Gevgraphie, der Pjlunzen ; Don, Gardener's Diction- 
ary.) 

VlTOTUA, a city which derives its chief interest for 
Englishmen from the victory gained by the Duke of 
Wellington, in its vicinity, over the French army. It 
is the capital of the province of Alava under the most 
recent constitutional division of Spain. It is 26 miles 
south-south-east from Bilbao, and 156 miles north-north- 
east from Madrid on the road from that capital to Bay- 
onne. Vitoria is built on an eminence which overlooks 
an extensive plain to the north. The climate is agreeable 
in summer, but very cold in winter. The frosts and snow 
however are of brief continuance. With some exceptions 
the streets are regular, well built, and kept clean. The 
principal square has stone houses of considerable arclii- 
tectural preteusiens. with piazzas under which are shops 
and storehouse*. The town-hall forms the southern side 
of the square, and a market is held in the open space. 
Among the more remarkable buildings are— the Hall of 
the Biscayan Society ; the Orphan Hospital ; tlie General 
Hospital ; one collegiate and four parocliial churclies ; six 
chapels ; three convents for monks, and two for nuns: a 
school of design ; a library ; aud a museum contain 

3 F 2 
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number of Roman antiquities. The manufactures of 
Vitoria are — leather ; candles ; chairs of reeds, wliich have 
a reputation throughout Spain ; household furniture ; 
copper vessels for culinary uses; potter)-; tahlc-lincn, &c. 
Trade is carried on with Navarre, Old Castile fof which 
Vitoria is one of the principal depots), and the ports of 
St. Sebastian and Bilbao, in bar and manufactured iron, 
chocolate, sweetmeats, wool, cloths, silks, shoes, and hats. 
The population in 1833 amounted to 12,000. The town is 
very old, and local tradition assigns its origin to the Ro- 
mans. Saneho tho Wise built a castle, and surrounded the 
town with walls, part of which are still standing. In 1431 
John II. raised it to the rank of a city ; and the title was 
confirmed in 1470 by Ferdinand the Catholic. The French 
occupied it from 1808 till they were driven out of it by the 
Duke of Wellington's army, on the 21st of June, 1813. 
( D ict ion n aire Ufograph ique.) 

VITRE'. [Illk et Vilaine.] 

VITRIFICATION. [Glass.] 

VITRIFIED FORTS is a name that has been given to 
certain remarkable stone enclosures existing in various 
parts of Scotland, which appear to have been subjected to 
the action of fire. Attention was first called to the subject 
by Mr. John Williams, a civil engineer of the last century* 
who had examined some of them while conducting certain 
mining operations in the Highlands under the orders of 
the Board of Annexed (or forfeited) Estates in 1773, and 
who, in 1777, published a disquisition about them under 
the title of ' An Account of some remarkable antient 
Ruins lately discovered in the Highlands and Northern 
Parts of Scotland ; in a Series of Letters [13] to G. C. M. 
Esq..' 8vo. Edinburgh. Williams gave these piles the name 
of vitrified forts, unhesitatingly assuming that they were 
artificial structures. In a letter to Lord Karnes, prefixed 
to his pamphlet, and dated 10th March, 1777, nc says, 
' About a year ago, a copy of my paper concerning the 
vitrified forts was sent to London to be disposed of to the 
booksellers ; but they looked upon it as a fiction.' Karnes 
writes in answer, * This discovery of yours will serve to 
detect an error that several ingenious naturalists have 
fallen into, of burning mountains formerly in Scotland — 
verified, say they, by the burnt remains still to be traced. 
I suspect that these remains are no other than the d6bris of 
the vitrified forts you mention.' Nevertheless this idea, 
that the so-called forts were of volcanic origin, was soon 
after started anew by Pennant, who had seen one of them, 
and was taken up by other speculators ; in particular it 
was attempted to be established by the Honourable Daines 
Barrington in a paper read before the Antiquarian So- 
ciety in 1781, and published in the sixth volume of the 
4 Archseologia ' the following year. But this notion may 
be said to be now given up on all hands. The subject 
has also been discussed by Dr. James Anderson, in the 
fifth and sixth volumes of the 4 Archaeologia,' and in the 
tenth volume of his periodical publication called the 4 Bee f 
by Mr. Eraser Tytler (afterwards Lord Woodhouselee) in 
the second volume of the ' Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Scotland ;' by various writer* in Sir John Sin- 
clair's 4 Statistical Account of Scotland ;' by Dr. John 
M-Culloch in the second volume of the 4 Transactions of 
the Geological Society of London,' and in his 4 Highlands 
and Western Isles of Scotland ;' by Dr. Hibbert in various 
papers read before the Society ot Scottish Antiquaries in 
1831, and published in the fourth volume of their 4 Trans- 
actions ;' by Dr. Robert Jamieson of Edinburgh in the 
first volume of the 4 Memoirs of the Wcrnerian Society ;' 
by Sir George Mackenzie in the 4 Edinburgh Encyclo- 
psedia;' and by the writer of a long article in the'new 
edition of the 4 Encyclopaedia Britannica,' signed R. R. R. 

The original description of the general nature of the 
vitrified forts given by Williams has not been corrected 
or contradicted in any material point bv subsequent ob- 
servers. And his views were supported" at the time, on 
chemical and other considerations, by Dr. Black, and also 
by James Watt, who (apparently before the subject had 
attracted the attention of 'Williams) had personally and 
carefully examined the same fort fthat on the hill of Craig 
Phaidrick, or Craig Patrick, near Inverness) which Pennant 
had hastily inspected. A description of this fort by Watt 
and a letter from Black arc subjoined to Williams's account. 

Every vitrified fort Williams had seen was situated on 
the top of a small hill, overlooking and commanding a 
surrounding valley or plain, alw ays having at the summit a 



level area of greater or less extent, and for the mvi. w, 
inaccessible or very steep, at least on one side. IhiJmI 
asserts that the hills are always difficult of arctss, « «j 
in one place, which has everywhere been !rtren?tben«i( 
additional works, of which h"c gives a description Whj 
is called the fort consists of a wall enclosing the V> 
summit, generally, in part at least, rectilineal and ».'r 
gular, but sometimes having one or more of the ci< 
curved to suit the shape of the area. Exterior to 5 
sometimes a second circumvallation, which in scse r.. 
stances approaches within a few yards of the nnt,intf!wi 
is removed from it to a considerable distance: bj! :' 5 
outer enclosure is merely constructed of loose blccb i 
stone ; it is the inner wall only which is entirely a m 
tially vitrified. Williams's account is that the safta^ 
have been 4 run and compacted together by the fern i 
fire ; and that so effectually that most of the lionet: 
been melted down ; and any part of the stones nc'. r- 
run to glass has been entirely enveloped by the ti'-W 
matter; and in some places the vitrification haW.« 
complete, that the ruins appear now like vart hub*-: 
fragments of coarse glass or slags.' Generally bswrtfi! 
would appear that the vitrification is not so compV- *'h 
description would seem to imply, though it aw St of- 
ciently applicable to the more perfect specimtranrr 
cases the fire has only given the wall a coating rV n 
some, only one side of the wall is vitrified. f.t »i!* 
appear to be, in almost all the forts that have \*r. -u- 
mined, partially thrown down ; in some, ' the rh&4 
ruins,' Williams states, 4 arc nearly all grown <ne ifJ 
heath and grass, and often appear at first sicM !ir:* 
ruins of some earth or sod buildings :' from the «sm 
in which the structure seems to be most entire, it ■ jj 
conicctured that its original height was common' J 
twelve feet. 

About fifty of these vitrified forts in all han « 
found, dispersed over the shires of Inverness in 
they are most numerous), Ross, Cromarty, Banff. Jr». 
Argyle, Aberdeen, Perth, Forfar, Kincardine, vA l-< 
Two or three have also been discovered in the 
counties of Wigton, Kirkcudbright, and Berwick, a 
most celebrated are that on the hill of Knorkfi- I 
Knockfarril na Phian, that is, the Place of Fins^ 
Knockfarril, on the south side of the valley of Stntfcp- 
two miles to the west of Dingwall in Ross->hirr - 
already mentioned, on the hill of Crai? PhaidncV 
miles west of Inverness; that on the hill ofNoth,ir 
deenshire ; that on Dun MacSniochain, in Aip.** 
that on the hill of Dunadeer, in Aberdeenshire ; W * 
Creich, in Sutherland ; that near the church of As* 1 
in Kirkcudbright; that on the hill of Dunskeig, tj : ^ 
trance of Loch Tarbert, in Argyleshire ; that on the w 
hill of Finhaven, four miles to the cast of the if- ^ 
Forfar; that on the hill of Laws, near the vjc 
Drumsturdymuir, a few miles to the north-east of L*^ 
that at the entrance of the bay of Carradale, n W'r 
that in the parish of Kingarth, in the Isle of Bute 
(very slightlv vitrified) on Barryhill. in ,ne I*'* 
Meiglc, Perthshire ; those on Castle Finlav »» d 
in Nairnshire ; that called Tordun Castle, aboii* •; 
miles from Fort Augustus ; that on the west 
eves, in Lochaber, about three miles south W l - 
William. ^ 

Setting aside the theory of the volcanic or cw^ 
accidental origin of the vitrified forts, which *PJ K ?j vW . 
untenable, seeing that they are manifestly artjfit T i !j.\. 
tures, we have still two suppositions between »•* 
choose in accounting for the appearance tnej j» 
The vitrification may have been part of the T roc< r \,. 
erection, and designed as a substitute for the orv* ^ 
ment ; or it may have been the result of accij it • 
wards. The latter view was suggested by Lord w 00c ■ ^ 
lee so early as 1783. and has since been WPP™; ^ 

UU.Iwtrt -r,fl M> T^, nn ,. \T.,,l nn,;<.' tile fCffttV''. 



Hibbert and Sir George Mackenxic; — jt.^ 
was that* taken by Williams and other "JKji IV. 
has 'been ably defended in recent times by j 
John Maceulloch. It is impossible for us here 
length into the considerations which have jf*?—-^ 
on both sides : they amount for the most '? ^y. is 
mid unsatisfactory probabilities. Dr. H^^JLj/y*.- 
that the inclosures were intended for the prw T^ku- 
con fires ; and he has endeavoured to show'™ ^ in , 
I tions on which they are erected are » chotf" 
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»f these signals could always be seen from another. Dr. 
vfaecullocn, on the other hand, maintains that this is not 
he Tact. Besides, he observes that the extent of most of 
he enclosures is far beyond what could have been required 
or any beacon fire : the area of that at Amwoth, for in- 
tanc e, is not less than 12700 square yards. How also, it is 
Lsked, should it have happened, as is generally the case, 
hat the walls should be vitrified on both surfaces, the ex- 
crior as well as the interior, if the effect was produced 
lU'rcly by the flame of a beacon lighted up within the in- 
losure ? That they were intended for defensive military 
wsts, Dr. Macculloch further contends, is manifest from 
he whole character of the works— both the vitrified walls 
ntl the surrounding defences, all of which, he says, * vary 
i form and size according to the ground they stand on, 
nd are so contrived, just as a military work would be in 
ie hands of a modern engineer, that they may command 
11 the points of access, and prevent the enemy from 
dvancing anywhere under cover.' Lord Woodhouaelee, 
dmitting them to have been really forts, or posts of de- 
ence, contends that the vitrification is most likely to have 
een occasioned by the application of fire to effect their 
extraction. But perhaps the most decisive fact, if it may 
ie relied upon, which has been advanced in the course of 
he controversy, is that stated by Macculloch, namely, 
hat the material of which the mysterious walls are built 
las evidently been selected with a view to its capability 
: being vitrified. He particularly mentions that, both at 
)un MacSniochain and at Dunadeer, 1 the forts are not 
rected out of the materials nearest at hand, which are in- 
usible, but [out of materials] collected with considerable 
a hour from a distance.' The materials that have been 
ommonly used are granite or moonstone, limestone, sand- 
tone, ana what is called pudding-stone, all of which have 
he quality of being more or less easily fusible by fire. 

VfTREOUS HUMOUR. [Eyb.] 

VITRI'X A, Drapamauds name for a genus of Hblicidje 
vol. xii., p. 107). 

Generic Character. — Animal elongated, cylindrical, 
laving the turbinated part small, a fleshy collar surround- 
ng the neck, and furnished in front with a sort of append- 
ige, which extends upon it in the form of a cuirass, and 
•ertain other linguiform retractile appendages, capable of 
covering nearly the whole shell. Tentacles four, cylindri- 
cal and retractile ; the two upper ones ocellated at their 
<ummit. The foot separated from the body by a small 
rurrow. Orifice of the pulmonary cavity on the right 
ipon the collar, at the origin of the cuirass. Organs of 
generation united, and presenting their orifice near the right 
entacle : sometimes a mucous pore at the posterior part. 

Shell very small, spiral, delicate, transparent, and fragile, 
ucreasing rapidly in a horizontal direction; spire short, 
lie last whorl very large ; aperture vast, with a solid 
tpirai columella, losing itself almost always in the last 
*horl. (Rang.) 

Tlie species of this very delicate somewhat flattened 
genus have no umbilicus, and the lip of the large aperture 
is not reflected. The body of the animal is generally too 
large to enter the shell entirely, and the mantle has a 
double border, or, as M. de Ferusaac terms it. une cuiratte 
tt un collier. The upper border, which is divided into 
many lobes, can extend itself far beyond the shell, and 
fold itself back upon it, so as to rub and polish it. 

Geographical Distribution and Habitt. — The genus it 
found botn in Europe and warmer climates. The European 
species inhabit moist places, and are very small : those 
which occur in warmer countries are larger. Both are 
generally to be found on plants, under dead leaves, and in 
the hollows of rocks. 

M. de Ferusaac has divided the genus into the genera 
Hdicolimax and Helicdrion. The last-named subgenus 
consists of exotic species, which seemed to him to approxi- 
mate more nearly to Parmacella. [Limax, vol. xiii., p. 487.] 

The number of species recorded by M. Deshayes in his 
Tables is five recent: no fossil species is mentioned. 
Neither he nor M. Rang consider the distinctions relied 
upon by De Ferussac sufficient to warrant the adoption of 
these genera. The author last named, who divided Li max 
into two genera merely on account of the existence or 
absence of a mucous pore at the posterior extremity, 
applied the same test to the Vitrinte. llelixarion, or 
Hclicurion, consists of the species having a terminal 
mucous pore ; Helicolimax, of those which have it not. 



Now the internal organization, observes M. Deshayes, of 

those Limacet which are without a mucous pore and those 
which have it is the same ; and, according to the prin- 
ciples of zoologists and of M. de Ferussac himself, genera 
ought to represent important modifications in the internal 
structure. These genera do not fulfil those necessary 
conditions, and therefore must be considered as artificial 
genera which ought not to be introduced into the system. 
MM. Quoy and Gaimard have thrown some additional 
light on the genus Vitrina, and have recorded some species 
whose shell resembles that of Helix, and which can entirely 
enter into it. 




«, Shell ofHclkwUm CuTi«i ; ». lfeUnrion Freyoaetli. 

Seven species are noticed in the last edition of Lamarck, 
three of which are European, one from Teneriffe, one from 
Port Western (New Holland), and two <rom the island 



VITRINGA, CAMPE'GIUS, an eminent Dutch theo- 
logian, was bom on the 16th of May, 1659, at I^eeu warden, 
in Fries! and. He studied at Franecker and Leyden, and, 
after having obtained in the latter place the degree of 
doctor of divinity at the unusually early age of twenty, he 
was appointed, in 1681, professor of Oriental literature at 
Franecker. Two years later he obtained the chair of 
theology, and in 1603 that of sacred history also. In 1698 
he was invited to a professorship in the university of 
Utrecht, with the high salary of 2000 thalers, but he mo- 
destly declined the offer, in consequence of which his 
salary was raised at Franecker to the same amount, and 
he remained in that place until his death, on the 21st of 
March, 1722. He left two sons, Campegius and Horatius 
the former of whom likewise acquired some reputation as 
a theological writer, though he was much inferior to his 
father. Horatius died in 1696, at the age of eighteen. 

Campegius Vitringa was one of the greatest divines of 
his time, and in learning he was not inferior to any. His 
works, nearly all of which are in Latin, are still valued 
very highly by theologians, bnt more especially his com- 
mentaries on portions of the Scriptures, among which that 
on Isaiah is one of the best that was ever written. The 
following works still deserve the attention of theological 
students : — 1, Commentarius in Jesaiam,' 2 vols. fol. ; 

2, ' Anacrisis Apocalypse os Johannis Apostoli,' 1719, 4to. ; 

3, « Commentarius in Zachariam Propbetam ;' 4, ' Typus 
Theologiae Practicae,' 1 vol. 8vo. ; 5, « Observationcs 
Sacrae,' 1711, 4to. ; 6, 'Doctrina Religionis Christians 
per Aphorismos descripta ;' 7, ' Verklaring over de Evan- 
gelische Parabolen;' and w, 'Aenleiding tot het rechte 
Verstand van den Tempel Ezechielis.' 

(Vriemot, Seriet Prufettorum Franequeranorum ; Nice- 
ron, Memoire* des Hommes Jlltulref, vols, xxx.andxxxv.) 
VITRIOL, BLUE. fCoppxa.] 
VITRIOL, GREEN. 
VITRIOL, OIL OF. 
VITRIOL, WHITE. 



'Sulphur.] 

VlTRWvlusl^'LLIO^^ARCUS, a Roman archi- 
tect, well known for his work on architecture, ' De Archi- 
tecturt,' in ten books. The history of \itruvius is known 
only by what he casually says of himself m Ins treatise. 
He is noticed only by two antient writers : by Pliny, who 
enumerates him among the writers from whose works he 
cl moiled ; and by Frontinus, in his treatise on aqueducts, 
• L e Aquaeductibus,* who mentions him as the inventor of 
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the Quinarian measure. Neither the time nor place of 
his birth is known, but he is generally supposed to have 
been born at Formiaa Mola di Gaeta; in Campania, from 
several inscriptions relating to the Vitruvia fiuuily which 
have been found there. As lie dedicated his work to the 
emperor Augustus when he was already old, and as it was 
written before the theatres of Marcellus and Balbus were 
built, which waa in the year 13 b.c. ( for when Yitruviua 
wrote, the theatre of Pumpey was the only atone theatre in 
Room J. it follows that he ma»t have been born about BO 
H.c, or a little earlier. From what he says in (he prefaces 
to his third and sixth books, it would seem that he was 
not very successful in his profession ; he executed only 
one public work that is mentioned, a basilica at Fanum. 
He was however, at the time that he wrote, one of the 
superintendants of the engines of war, the others being 
Marcus Aurelius, P. Numisius, and Cn. Cornelius : a place 
which he had obtained through the recommendation of 
the emperor s sister ; and it was on account of this ap- 
pointment, as he himself says, that he dedicated his work 
to the emperor. He states that he had received a good 
education, and was fond of literary and philosophic sub- 
jects ; that riches were no object with him, ana that he 
was possessed of very little ; but that he hoped to acquire 
a reputation with posterity for the treatise he was then 
writing. He mentions in the preface to his seventh book 
the architectural writers to whom he was chiefly indebted 
for information, namely, Agatharchus, Democritus and 
Anaxagoraa, Silenus, Theodoras, Ctesiphon and Meta- 
genes, Phileos, Ictimis and Carpion, Theodoras Phoccus, 
Philo, Hermogenea, Argelius, and Satyras and Phytcus. 
He mentions also many other writers who wrote upon sub- 
jects more or less bearing upon architecture. 

Vitruviua treats of many things in his work besides archi- 
tecture or building, strictly speaking. The first book is 
divided into seven chapters, as follows: — Chapter 1 treats 
of the science of architecture generally, and of the educa- 
tion of an architect ; and he mentions in it the origin of 
Caryatides and the Persian order, in illustration that a cer- 
tain knowledge of history ia requisite for an architect. He 
recommends also to architects, to a certain degree as almost 
indispensable, the study of writing, drawing, geometry, 
arithmetic the principles of natural and moral philosophy, 
law, physic, music, and astronomy : and he continues 
to show' lvow far each may be applied : chapter 2, on 
what architecture depends, or the various qualities which 
regulate its principles, as disposition (Isddsffic), proportion 
or dimensions ( roadr^c >, and economy or arrangement ac- 
cording to the uses for which the building is required (ofcs- 
mui.r '. &c : chapter .'i. of the different branches of archi- 
tecture ; of building, of dialling, and of mechanics : chap- 
ter 4. of the choice of situations for buildings, in which 
healthiness should be the chief consideration : chap. 5, of 
the foundations of walls and towers, and their security : 
chap, ft, of the situations of the buildings of the town within 
the walls, which should be so disposed as to be sheltered 
from the winds ; and of the winds, which were eight prin- 
cipal among the Greeks, but there were many other names 
for the various winds coming from different directions, of 
which, together with the em hi principal, Vitruvius has 
made a diagram or * >.-;«<.. naming altogether twenty -four : 
chap. 7, of the situations of public buildings, in which he 
states that the temples of Venus, Vulcan, Mara, and Cere* 
should he without the city. 

Hook II. In the introduction he relates an anecdote 
of Alexander and Dinocrates, and the proposition of Di- 
nocrates to convert Mount Athoeinto a statue of Alex- 
ander, &c. Chap. 1 treats of the origin of building, of the 
first appearance of fire, Set. : chap, 2, af the origin of all 
things according to the opinions of the philosophers : 
chap. S, of brick*, of the earth of which they ought to be 
made, and of their dimension*: chsp. 4, of saud : ehap. 5, 
Of lime : chap. G, of Pozzolana : than. 7, of stone-quarries : 
chap. 8, of the different kinds or walk, of the rettenUttMrn 
and the nicer turn, and of the ixotimttum, Ihe /wewiiVso- 
tiomum, and the empitctum; also of cramping ; brick walls 
are recommended in preference to stone ; of the city of 
Haltearnassiw and of the fountain of Salmacis, fcc. I chap. 9, 
ef trniU r: chap. 10, of the Apennines, and of the firs 
sailed in fi-ntoe and $tif>erna*. 

Book HI. In the introduction he mentions a few snc- 
e««**nl and unsuccessful artists, and various causes of suc- 
Chwp. \ treats «.f the design and symmetry of tem- 



ples, of ' perfect numbers,* and of the name* d teay* u 
— M entu, prcxtylot, perivtero*, pumdtjdipUrot, aty-» 
kypaethrot : chap. 2, of the fire species of UapW 
pycnuttylot, ty*tj/loi, diattylot, aratoitylu, tv. y j 
chap. 3, of foundations, and of coluiansaad their gnaat-j 

Book IV. Chap. 1, of the origin of th* thre* kins; 
columns, Doric, Ionic, and Con&ihun ; and o{ tit s» 
of the Corinthian capital: chap. X of the onaracw 
columns : chap. 3, of the Done proportion* : day v » 
the proportions of the cell and of the sjrugeate " •:- 
pronaos of a temple : chap. 5, of the aspects of tea>» 
chap. 6, of the proportions of doors of tempts: ria» * 
of Tuscan temples : chap. 8, of the altars of the nk 

Book V. Of Publio Buildings. Chap. 1. of fefr, 
and basilica : chap. 2, of the treasury, prison, sad cn 
chap. 3, of the theatre and its situation: ciua I d s 
raony, of the doctrine of Arisioxeaus : chap, a, , j 
brazen vases (ixua) used in theatres far inert**:, 
sound: chap. 6, of the shape of a theatre i tss) t 
the portico and other parts of a theatre: er*j- \ 
the three sorts of scenes, the tragic, the oonx, ui u 
satyric; and of the theatres of the Greeks: ass it 
the porticoes and passages behind the setae, id i 
walks: chap. 10, of baths: chap. 11, oftkjssari 
chap. 12. of harbours and other buildings in sae. 

Book VI. Of the arrangement and symmetrise 
buildings. In the introduction he speaks of thtawus 
of learning, and relates an anecdote of Arataps'ii 
philosopher. Chapter 1 treats of the situation af sad 
ings, according to the nature and climate d dss 
places: chap. 2, of their proportions, acconbwt * * » 
ture of their sites a chap. 3, of courts (cavsaJiskt* If 
can, the Corinthian, the tetrattuhn, the du/tesa 
and the teatudtrnttum i chap. 4, of courts i stm.wM' 
aisles. (sJae), the tabiinum and t he pe rutfhun : i- ' 
of triclinia, oeci, exedrae, pinacnlktcat, and the* ia 
sions : cbap. 6. of the oeci (hails) of the GreeJo<n>. 
chap. 7, of the aspects of different kinds of 
chap. 8, of houses suited to persons of vinos'* 
chap. 9, of the proportions of country-houses : ear. 
t he arrangement and parts of Grecian hoosa ; d n 
Greek customs ; of pictures called Xmia ; of sw & 
crepancies in Greek and Roman names of a partway 
and of the origin of the representation of Athi ' 
globe upon his shoulders : ehap. 11, of the *n& : 
buildings. 

Book VII. Of the finishing and decoration of r* 
Buildings. In the introduction, he speaks of boob » 
ries, and of book-making ; of many writers on the 1 
sciences, and also of tome of the principal buikbnrv ' 
Greeks, and their architects — aa the temple of ft 3 
Ephesus, of Apollo at Miletue, of Ceres aim ftoan*' 
Kieusis, of Jupiter Olvmpins at Athens, and r: rib- 
and Virtue at Rome.' Chap. 1 treats of pi" 1 '* 
chnp. 2, of stucco : chap. 3, of stucco-work, and 
thod of preparing walls for painting or eolourisirffl^ 
and of the excellence of Greek piaster : ehap 4.^ 
work in damp places, and of pavements fw 
chap. f>, of the use of painting in buildings, and t'< *^ 
ent kinds of pictures proper for various spartrseM' ' 
inferiority or such decorations in the time of V***^ 
those of the antient Greeks, and sn anecdote of •<£ 



painter of Alabanda : chap. 6, of the jwepsrstK* 



civ* 



for plastering for painting": chap. 7, of natural 
such aa are found in the earth i chap. 8, of """^ 
quicksilver, and of anthrax ; and of the method « 
covering gold from old gold embreidery: rkK 
the preparation of vermilion, and a ted <* J» If f 
chap. 10, of artificial colours and of black: cW 
Alexandrian blue, and of burnt yellow : chap ™ 7 
lead, of verdigris, and of red-leai: chap. W- *J*[ , 
chap. 14, of faetitioue colours, purples, attic or** 
itxligo. v 
Book VIII. Of Water. In the mtrodwlw" «* ^ 
opinions concerning water are noticed- \1 ,-\ 

the methods of finding water: ohsp. 2, of ^ 
climates, and of rivers : ehap. 3, of the na^" , f «• ^ 
waters, of hot-springs, of mineral-watef*. _ef I*** , y ( 
of acid waters, and of remarlrable rbuntsin* * f ^_ L, 
the same subject continued, the water of f^g^f, 
good for singing: chap. S, of methexbet jwtti^ ■• y 
chap. 6, of levelling, and of the insfrutnefrti Jj > ^ 
purpose, the dioptre, the level (Kbra •qusrt»> 
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norobates : chap. 7. of conducting water, which was done 
i three ways, in streams or channels, in leaden pipes, 
id in earthen tubes — Vitruvius recommends the last ; 
so of wells and ol° cisterns. 

Book IX. On the principles of gnorrt^ics and the rules 
r dialling. In the introduction he makes a few remarks 
t praise of the great services of many of the Greek philo- 
• phers. Chap. I treats of Plato's method of doubling 
ie area of a square : chap. 2, of Pythagoras "s method of 
instructing a right-angled triangle : chap. 3, of Arehi- 

cdes's method of detecting silver when mixed with gold, 
so of discoveries of Archytas of Tarentum and of Eratos- 
icnes of Cyrene, &c: chap. 4, of the universe and of 
t c planets: chap. 5, of the sun's course through the twelve 
3fns : chap. 6, of the northern constellations : chap. 7, of 
ie southern constellations; of the Chaldaeans, and of 
veral Greek astronomers: chap. 8, of the construction of 
n.ls by the Analemraa: chap. 9, of various dials and their 
iventors. 

Book X. Of Machines. In the introduction Vitruvius 
»tices a salutary law of Ephcsus, which kept architects 
»<l others to their contracts, and regrets that no such law 
tt-n in force at Home. Chap. 1 treats of machines and 
ig^ines generally, as scaling-maehines, machines set in 
otion by the wind, and draught machines; also of the 
om and other machines : chaps. 2, 3, 4, and S, of ma- 
tines of draught, of the wheel and axle, pulley, &c, and 
jlyspaston : chap. 6, of Ctesiphon's contrivance for rcmov- 
g great weights, when he removed from the quarry the 
aits of the columns for the temple of Diana at Ephesus : 
mp. 7, of the discovery of the quarry whence stone was 
ocured for the construction of the temple of Diana at 
phesus: chap. H, of the principles of mechanics: 
iaps. 9 and 10, of engines for raising water, of the 
n/panum, and of water-mills: chap. 11, of the water- 
ruw : chap. 12, of the machine of Ctesibius for raising 
uter to a considerable height: chap. 13, of the water- 
-;ran, a very complex machine, which Vitruvius has done 
i utmost, he says, to explain: chap. 14, of machines for 
ensuring the distance you travel by land or by water: 
tap. 15, of catapult ae and scorpions: chaps. 10, 17, and 18, 
' balistae and catapultac : chap. 19, of machines for attack, 

the ram and the tower : chap. 20, of the tortoise for 
ling ditches : chap. 21, of other tortoises : chap. 22, of 
ac nines for defence. 

There have been many editions of Vitruvius ; the Editio 
-inceps was printed, without date or name of printer or 
ace, about 1480, at Rome, by George Hero It, in folio, 
ider the superintendence of Sulpitius. It commences, 
ithout a title, with * Io. Sulpitius Lectori salutem. Cum 
ivinumopusVitruvii,' &c. The small work of Frontinus, 
i Aqueducts, was printed with it. The next edition was 
ibliahed at Florence, in 1406, with some other treatises, 
so in folio; it is equally scarce with the Editio prin- 
ts. There have been many others : at Venice, in 1497, 
•1. ; and again, in folio, with wood-cuts, in 1511; the 
iunta edition, in octavo, at Florence, in 1513, also with 
ood-cuts ; reprinted in 1522 ; again in 1523, without place 
r date : at Strasburg, in quarto, in 1543 ; reprinted in 1550, 
tttl the notes cf Philander, which were first published at 
ome, in 1544, without the text ; at Lyon, by Philander, in 
"•."V2. in quarto, * M. Vitruvii Pollionis de Arehiteotura 
ibri Decern ad Casarem Augustum, omnibus omnium 
li tori bus lunge eniendatiores, collatis veteribus exem- 
lis,' Sa\ ; in 1567, in folio, at Venice, by Barbara ; at 
yon, in quarto, in 1586 ; at Amsterdam, printed by 
."lzovir, in 1619, in folio, with additional notes and com- 
lentaries, and some other treatises, edited by John de 
,aet ; at Naples, io 1758, in folio, with an Italian trans- 
ition by the Marquis Galiani ; at Berlin, in 2 vols, quarto, 
i IWO, with a glossary in German, Italian, French, and 
Intfluh ; at Strasburg. in 1807, in 8vo ; and in the same 
ear, by Schneider, at Leipzig, in 3 vols. 8vo., which is the 
est edition that has appeared, but it is without plates. 

M. Ouatremcre de Quincy {Biographie Uniccrttlle) 
tates that the first manuscript oi' Vitruvius was found in 
he library of the Benedictine abbey of Monte Cassino, 
iear Naples, and that 'he best is in the library of Franecker. 
Hie translations of Vitruvius into various languages are 
ike wise numerous : the following are into French ; by Jan. 
Martin, in 1547, folio, Paris; reprinted in 1572; by Jean 
Ie Toumes, in 1618, quarto, Geneva ; by Perrault, with 
.•opper-plaUa, in 1673, folio, Paris ; another etiition, by the 



same translator, in 1684 ; by Le Bioul, in 1816, quarto, 
Brussels; into German, by Rivius, in 1548, folio, Niirn- 
berg, reprinted in 1575 at Basle, and again at the same 
place iu 1614; by Rode, in 1790, 2 vols, quarto, Leipzig; 
the first volume contains a Life of Vitruvius: into Italian, 
in 1521, by Benedict Jovius and Ca-sar Ca^sarianus, one 
of the architects of the cathedral of Milan, folio, Como ; 
reprinted at Venice in 1524, but without the notes of 
Ca-sarianus ; and again, with a less copious index, in 1535. 
The first five books, by Caporali, in 1536, folio, Pe- 
rugia ; by Barbara, in 155G, folio, Venice ; and again, by 
Barbara, in quarto, in 15G7, reprinted in quarto in 1584, 
and in small folio in 1620 and in 1041 ; and by the Mar- 
chese Galiani, with the Latin text, in 1758 ; in folio, at 
Naples, and, without the Latin, in 1790 ; into Spanish, in 
1G02, by Crrea, folio, Alcala de Henarez; and at Madrid, 
in 1787, by Ortiz y Sanz, large folio, with plates : into 
English, by W. Newton, in 1771-91, with plates, folio, 
London ; bv \\. Wilkins, R.A., in 1812, « The Civil Archi- 
tecture of Vitruvius,' in two parts, 4to., being a translation 
of the third, fourth, filth, and sixth books only ; but the 
text is not entire and the introductions are omitted ; and 
in 1826, in royal 8vo., by Joseph Gwilt, London, to which 
is prefixed a list of the several editions and versions of 
Vitruvius, of which the one here given is an abstract. His 
work was translated into Flemish by Peter Koek. 

VITRY-SUR-MARN E. [Mar*e.] 

VITMJ, in Botany, a term most frequently applied to 
the receptacles of oil which arc found in the truits of Um- 
belliferous plants. The vittic in the pericarps of these 
plants are found in two positions, either in the depressions 
between the ridges of the pericarp or in the seed itself. 
In the former case they are called vittte dorsules, and in 
the latter vitiee commusurulet. The vittse have the same 
general characters as the receptacles of oris, resins, See. in 
plants. Their sides are composed of condensed cellular 
tissue, and they always contain a volatile oil. All the 
volatile oils produced by the natural order Umbelli ferae, as 
those of anise, dill, fennel, carraway, &c, are obtained 
from the fruits of these plants, commonly called the seeds, 
and in which the oils have existed in the vitta;, and do not 
occur in any other part of the plant. 

The term vitta; is also sometimes applied to the various 
stripes which are found upon leaves, and which either 
arise from irregular distribution or entire deficiency of 
colouring-matter in the tissues of the leaves of plants. 

VITTEAUX. [Cotk d'Or.1 

VITTIE-VAYR, the Tamool name, sometimes written 
Woetiwear, of the highly fragrant roots of a grass whic h 
is found in many parts of India. These roots are sold in thi* 
country by perfumers, and employed in making brushes 
for velvet. They are much more extensively employed in 
India for making tattees, or the framework for doors and 
windows, which is thatched with this fragrant grass, and 
which, being kept constantly wet while the hot winds are 
blowing outside, allow the air to enter the house only after 
it has been cooled down by the evaporation of the water. 
This carries with it a portion of the fragrance for which 
the roots are so remarkable. A French author has made 
out of the plant which yields this root a new genus, which 
he calls Vetiveria, and" the species V. odoratissima ; but 
the plant is well known, and was first described by Retz, 
in 1785, under the name of Andropogon muricatum. It 
is sometimes formed with a few other species into the 
genus Anatherum. This is however now usually con- 
sidered only a subdivision of Andropogon, many of which 
species are remarkable for the fragrance of their leaves, ns 
Lemon-grass, Andropogon Schaenanthus, A. Calamus aro- 
maticus, and others. Messrs. Vauquelin and Henry each 
analyzed these root*, though from their different names 
they supposed the plants must be distinct ; but the analyses 
confirmed each other. A resin of a brownish-red colour, 
having the odour of myrrh, was obtained ; colouring- 
matter soluble in water, a free organic acid, with salts of 
lime, magnesia, alumina, an oxide of iron, with starch 
and lignine. M. Cass obtained by distillation from these 
roots a volatile oil lighter than water, with some very fla- 
grant distilled water. It is now used to a considerable ex- 
tent by perfumers under a variety of names. 

VTV ARA1S, LE, or V1VAREZ, LE. a province of fa 
government of Laneuedoc in France, bounded on the north 
by Le Forez, a subdivision of the government of I.c 
Lyonais; on the east by the government of Duupliin?, 
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from which it is separated by the Rhone ; on the south by I the first Venetian who painted what U called in cS . b 
L Uzegeois, or bishopric of Uzes ; on the south-west by Les ' first picture in this manner is dated 1473: it aoo* z% 



C^vennes; on the west by Le Glvaudan; and on the 
north-west by Le Velay — all four provinces of the govern- 
ment of Languedoe. Le Vivarais took its name from the 
city of Viviers : it was antiently included in the country of 
the Helvii, the Segalauni. and the Allobroges, all Celtic 
nations, and now forms the department of Ardeche [Ar- 
deche], of which Privas is the chief town. [Privas.] 
Le Vivarais was divided into Le Haut Vivarais in the 
north, and Le Bas Vivarais in the south. The mountains 
cf the north-west part are volcanie and rest on the high pri- 
mitive table-land of central France. [Velay, Lb.] The 
table-land slopes rapidly to the south-east down into the val- 
ley of the Rhone, wnere the primitive rocks are covered by 
later formations. Red sandstone, probably corresponding to 
the old red sandstone of England, rests on the primitive 
rocks, and is in turn covered by the Jura limestone which 
occupies the valley of the Rhone. The volcanic rocks 
produced by the action of which Mont Mezene was the 
centre, extend nearly to the banks of the Rhone opposite 
Montelimart. [Velay, Lb.] Viviers is a small town, on 
the ripht or west bank of the Rhdne. Its streets are nar- 
row, dirty, and ill-built; and the cathedral has nothing re- 
markable except its elevated site. The bishop's house and 
the seminary for the priesthood are the principal buildings 
in the town. The population in 1831 was 1584 for the 
town, or 2536 for the whole commune. The townsmen 
manufacture thrown silk and woollen cloths, and trade in 
corn, wine, and silk. There are three yearly fairs. There 
is an observatory. The diocese of Viviers comprehends 
the department of Ardeche : the bishop is a suffragan of 
the archbishop of Avignon. (Scrope, Memoir on the 
Geology of Central France.) 

VTVARES, FRAXgOIS, a celebrated engraver, born 
at Lodeve, near Montpellier, in 1712, and died in London 
in 1782. He was, it is said, originally a tailor, but he did 
not keep long to that occupation. He came early to Eng- 
land, and learned landscape-engraving here from J. B. 
Chatelaiu, but being possessed of great ability, he studied 
from nature direct, and formed a style of his own. His 
great excellence was in foliage, and he was one of the 
best engravers after Claude, 4 and preserved,' says Strutt, 
4 as much of the picturesque beauties of that admirable 
painter as could be expressed by two colours only.' Strutt 
continues, 4 He kept a print-shop in Newport Street, near 
Newport Market, for a considerable length of time, where 
he died some few years since. His widow still continues 
in the same shop (1786), and carries on the print-selling 
business.' 

Vivares etched also with great freedom. His prints are 
not uncommon : Hubcr, in his 1 Manuel des Amateurs,' &c, 
mentions fifty-seven, many of which are English land- 
scapes. Strutt notices only four, all after Claude Lorraine. 
His works are unequal ; some are hard, and are totally de- 
ficient in aerial perspective— a defect perhaps of the pic- 
tures engraved, lor in his works after Claude, who was a 
great master in this respect, the aerial perspective is well 
expressed. 

VIVARI'NI, the name of a celebrated family of painters 
in the fifteenth Century, of the island of Murano at Venice. 

The oldest of this family, the reputed Luigi Vivarini the 
Elder, lived about 1414, according to a picture in the 
church of Santi Giovanni e Paolo at Venice, inscribed 
with his name and this date ; but as this is the only work 
attributed to him, Lanzi doubts whether there were two 
Luigu; and, as the inscription is not an autograph, he 
concludes that there is an error in the name or in the 
date, and that the picture may be the work of 'Luigi Viva- 
rini called the Younger, who lived towards the close of the 
fi ftce nth century. 

Ridolfi and Zanetti mention, after Luigi, a Giovanni 
and an Antonio Vivarini, or Da Murano ; but Lanzi has 
shown that this Giovanni was a German, known as Joannes 
de Alemania, or Johann Alamanus. [Vknktian School.] 
There is mention of Antonio as late as 1451 ; he painted 
several works in company with Johan Alamanus and his 
own brother Bartolomeo Vivarini. Some of his pictures 
are still in a good state of preservation; they are richly 
coloured, and, lor the period, well drawn : there is one of 
these works in the Venetian Academy, inscribed 1 Joannes 
de Alemania et Antonius de Muriano pinxit.' 

Bartpiqmco was a more distinguished painter ; he was 



church of Santi Giovanni e Paolo at Venice. Be iart! 
several pictures in oil and a tempt™, inlbefisikfft 
and generally irqperioua compartments, but in txULc 
taste for that style. 

Luigi dei Vivarini the Younger was likewise i pd 
painter for his period, 1490. His masterpiece a Si J c .t 
caressing a Lion, from which some moaki in 
fear, in the Scuola di San Girolamo at Venice, 'it "\ 
Sala delle Antiche Pitture, in the Venetian 
there are several pieces by Bartolonw© and Lugi VWi 
(Zanetti, Delia Pittura Feneziunu; Lsau,&fw^- 
rica, &c.) 
VIVERRA. (VivKRRiD*.] 
VI Y E RHID.ii. Linn reus thus defines tus tj.u ■> 
verra : — 

Denies primates vi : intermediis brevionbua 31** 
plus quam tres. Lingua retrorsum, sspe arale*. [> 
guet exserti. 

The species comprised under this genus, in tat rtii 
edition of the Systema Naturte, are iea»?wM. km 
nariea, putorius, zibetha, and gtnetta. 

Linnaeus places the genus between FeiitmbtM 

The Civettes (Fiverra) of Cuvier are ampin* 
last edition of the Pigne Animal, betata&Dm 
(Canis) and the Hyamas, which are immeditb; ik»ei 
by the Cats. 

The Civets are subdivided into, 1, The Cmapsn 
so called ( Viverra, Cuv.) ; 2, The Genets (Gfsreu*. 
3, The Paradoxure (Paradoxurus, P. Cur. ; 4, T*W 
goustes (Herpetics, 111.) ; 5. The 3uricat«s( 
and, G, The Mangues (Crossarchtts, F. Cat.). 

Cuvier says of this group that the genera roc 
it have three false molars above, and four beJov.ft* 
terior of which sometimes fall out; two rathe c 
tuberculous teeth above, a single one below, uc* 
projecting tubercles on the inside of their lower an 
anteriorly, the rest of that tooth being more or i»« 
culous. Their tongue he describes as beset sttlK 
and rough papilla?; their claws are raised mow* * j 
walking ; and there is near their anus a more otk»t^ 
pouch, where particular glands secrete an usctons* 
often odoriferous substance. 

Mr. Swainson gives the family Mustdida a 
between the Felidte and the Didelphtda. 

At the head of the Mustelidse he places the t* 
Ryztpua, III., and Crossarchtts, Cuv., and then c»- 
following subfamilies :— 

Viverrinse. Mush-Weaselt. 

Characters. — Three false grinders above, foe * 4 
the anterior lower ones not always permanent; tv~-' 
large tuberculous teeth above, one below : on * ~* 
side of the lower carnivorous tooth are two pf 
tubercles ; tongue prickly ; pouch beneath In* tin ^ 

Genera: — Cynictis, Ogilby ; Herpetic/, DLl fljj™ 
Linn.; Gtnetta, Desm. ; Cryptoprocta, Bennett-* 
doxurus, F. Cuv. 

Musteline. Martens, &c. 

6 1-1 

Characters.— Cutting-teeth, - ; canines, pj ! IF" 

4—4 5—5 . u! 

— or =— =, one of which only is tuberculous 

small, oval ; cars short, round ; body long, sltw- tf ; 

short. , 
Genera:— Putorius, Cuv.; Martes, Cuv.: *T;_ 

Cuv.; Mydatts, F. Cuv.: Lutra, Ray, with the 

Enhydra, Flem. ; Gain, Storr ; Ratelus. F. Cu*. 
For the last subfamily, Ursincr, see Uasiaf- 
The Fiver rina, Mr. J. E. Gray's third family* 



is the first of his second subdivision of that 
Necrophaga. 

The J 'werrina comprise the following 

Genera :— Fi verra ; Protclcs ; Pnowwfcff •' 
Galidia; Galictis; Herpestes ; Mungo:^/ . ft 
ticumia ; Uva ; Crossarchtts ; Ryztrna ; ^Tfrlfi- 
radoxurus; Paguma ; Arctichs ; CytiOgw, 
procla ; and Panaris. ndbet* 1 * 4 

The Fiverrina in Mr. Gray's arrangement «aiw 
the Jlycetiina and the Cunina. 

Viverra ( Cuv.). -j mi® 

Genet ic GWftfr.-The. deep pouch ytwW r 
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the anus and the sexual organs, divided into two bass 
filled with an abundant concrete section of the consistence 
of pomade exhaling a strong musky odour, secreted by 
glands which surround the pouch. Pupil of the eve round 
during the day. Claws only half retractile. 

Dental formula :— Incisors, jj— jj ; canines, ; molars, 
(i-ti 

M. F. Cuvier remarks that this system of dentition, a 
nit of which will be found in the article Ichneumon, is 
. oinmon to the Civets, Mangousts, Genets, and Para- 
loxures, and that it is specially characterised by the 
lumber of tuberculous molars, viz. two in the upper jaw 
*.nd a single one in the lower jaw. These animals there- 
ore, he observes, would seem to take their station in the 
>rtler of mammiferous Carnivora before the Dogs, which 
nave two tuberculous molars in each jaw ; but the Civets, 
laving their canine teeth much less sharp and much more 
ipproximated to the form of the tuberculous teeth than the 
[X)gs, are really less carnivorous than them, and con- 
•equentlv come nearer to the Raccoons and the Bears, by 
vhich M. F. Cuvier, in common with most zoologists, ter- 
ni nates the series of Carnivorous Mammals properly so 
•ailed. 

Mr. E. T. Bennett, in his Tmrer Menagerie, observes 
hat the group of animals comprised under the generic 
lame of Viverra by Linnseus is, perhaps, the most puzzling, 
ind certainly the least understood, amongst the true 
Mxmivcra, and hence there is no little difficulty in defln- 
ng its limits and distinguishing the species which com- 
!<>.-<• it. Under the genus Viverra, he remarks, Linnanis 
:omprchended a series, or, to speak more properly, a 
:ongeries, of quadrupeds, differing from each other so 
emarkably in form, in structure, and in habits, as to 
ender it absolutely impossible to find characters by which 
hey might be circumscribed and isolated from their 
el lows. Linn6's definition of the penus, therefore, says 
»Ir. Bennett in continuation, although purposely expressed 
n terms the most vague and indistinct, does not exclude 
uch animals as from their obvious affinities he could not 
drain from referring to other groups, whilst it does not 
nclude one half of the species which he has arranged 
inder it. The Ichneumon of the Nile, the Suricate of the 
'ape. theCoati of South America, the Stinking Weasels of 
he north, the Civet of Barbary, the Genet of the Fast, the 
tatel of South Africa, and others equally distant in 
iffinity, were swept into this common receptacle. 

This arrangement, as Mr. Bennett states, brought to- 
gether animals truly digitigrade, with rctactile claws, 
ungues covered with sharp papillce, canine teeth of great 
>ower and molars formed for tearing flesh, consequently 
n a high degree sanguinary and carnivorous in their 
labits, into close contact with others positively planti- 
grade, having exserted claws, smooth tongues, and teeth 
•1" little power for lacerating animal food— in short with 
nimals more or less, in some instances entirely, vegetable 
eeders. 

* The genus thus formed,' Mr. Bennett adds, * presented 
o heterogeneous a combination, that the difficulty was 
at her where to stop in the dispersion of the dissimilar 
laterial* of which it was composed, than where to com- 
lence the necessary operation ; and in consequence 
early a dozen genera, not hanging together in one con- 
inued series, but scattered through various parts of the 
ystem, and most of them essentially distinct, have been 
he result of the dismemberment of this single group. 

4 The true Civets, to which the genus Viverra is now 
eatricted, yield in the extent of their carnivorous propen- 
ities to the cats alone, whom they approach very closely 
n many points of their zoological character, as well as in 
heir predatory, sanguinary, and nocturnal habits. In 
ddition to the six incisors and two canines which are 
ommon to the whole of the true Carnivora, they have on 
uch side and in each jaw six molars, one of which is pe- 
uiliarly adapted for lacerating flesh, while the rest are 
nore or less of the ordinary form. Their tongues are fur- 
iishcd with the same elevated and pointed pa pi II* which 
five so remarkable an asperity to those of the cats, and 
heir claws are half retractile. The toes are five in mini- 
Mr on each of their feet, and their extremities alone are 
Applied to the ground in walking ; the animals are 
P. C, No. 1007. 



quently completely digitigrade. But the most distinctive 
character of the group consists in an opening near the tail, 
leading into a double cavity of considerable sice, furnished 
with glands and follicles for the secretion of the peculiar 
odor iferous substance so well known as the produce of the 
civet, and from which the animal derives its name.' 

In the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
London, No. 2514 of the Physiological Series exhibits the 
male organs of generation, with the perinatal integument, 
scent-glands, scrotum, rectum, and anus of the zibet 
( Viverra Zibet ha. Linn.). The testes are concealed in the 
scrotum, from which the spermatic chords may be seen 
ascending to the sides of the bladder, where the vasa defe- 
rentia quit the chords to pass to th« base of the small 
prostate : there are no vesiculw seminales. The muscular 
part of the urethra is of great length : Cowper's glands are 
situated on each Bide of its termination : that on the left 
side is exposed immediately behind the left cms penis, 
which, in tne preparation, has been detached from its bony 
connection. The penis is continued from the junction of 
the two crura forwards in front of the pubis to the small 
preputium, which is situated at the anterior part of the 
enlargement caused by the scent-glands : the glans penis, 
which has a pointed form, is bent downwards. The large 
orifices of the two lateral scent-glands are situated just 
within a longitudinal fissure bounded by two labia, which 
have been divaricated in the specimen, and a section has 
been removed from the right gland : the fissure is situated 
between the preputium and scrotum. No. 2515 is a pre- 
paration of the prostatic and muscular parts of the urethra, 
penis, scrotum, anus, and anal glands of a Viverrinc quad- 
ruped. No. 27f7 shows the female organs of a zibet. 
This preparation is suspended by the peritoneal capsules 
of the ovaria, which loosely surround those parts, but have 
been here reflected from them. The ovarian ligaments 
are seen passing upon the posterior parts of the cornua 
uteri ; the fallopian tubes run in a tortuous direction 
along the anterior part of the ovarian capsules ; they ter- 
minate, not at the apex, but by the side of the extremity 
of the uterine cornu, which forms a small ca?cum. The 
broad peritoneal and the round fibrous ligaments are 
attached to the outer side of the comua uteri. The body 
of the uterus as well as the cornua are preserved entire : 
the vagina is laid open, showing its longitudinally wrinkled 
inner surface and its inflected course. The urinary blad- 
der and rectum, the vulva and amis, the large intervening 
peritoneal glandular pouch, and the anal glands, are also 
severally here shown. No. 2798 exhibits the female 
orinms, with the large intestine and urinary bladder, of a 
civet. {Viverra civetta, Schreb.) The ovaria approach 
nearer to the globular form than usual. They are situated 
in shallow capsules, on one Bide of which the oviduct com- 
mences by a large elongated aperture. The comua uteri 
are long, slender, compressed, straight canals. The corpus 
uteri is equally simple, but very short : the vagina is long. 
The urethro-sexual canal opens externally on a prominent 
vulva, above which there is a semilunar cutaneous de- 
pression, which receivesthe ducts of two large scent-glands : 
a section is removed from the right gjanu to show its fol- 
licular structure. A similar section has been removed 
from the anal gland, and bristles are inserted into the 
orifices of both these secreting organs. {Cat.) 
Example, Viverra civetta. 

Descnpt ion. — Length of the elongated body from two 
to three feet ; tail about half as long as the body. Height 
from ten inches to a foot. Hair of the body long, brownish- 
grey, with numerous intermpted transverse black bands or 
spots of the same colour. The hairs on the ridge or 
middle line of the back from between the shoulders are 
longer, and can be raised or depressed at the pleasure of 
the animal. Legs and most part of tail black ; upper lip 
and sides of the neck almost white. Eyes surrounded each 
by a black patch. Two or three black bands pass from 
the base of the ears obliquely toward* the shoulder and 
neck, which last has a broad black patch. 

Locality.— North of Africa. 

Habits, 4-r. — The civet approaches in its habits nearest 
to the foxes and smaller cats, preferring to make its pre- 
datory excursions against birds and smaller quadrupeds 
in the night, although, like these carnivora, it will occa- 
sionally attack its prey in the daytime. 

In a state of captivity it becomes in a degree tame, but 
— , and is dangerous to handle. The young 
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are fed ou farinaceous food, mil)ct-pap for instance, with a 
little flesh or fish ; and, when old, on raw flesh. Many of 
them are kept in North Africa to obtain the perfume 
which bears the name of the animal, and brings a high 
price. The civet is procured by scraping the inside of the 

{OUCh with an iron spatula at intervals about twice a week, 
f the animal is in good condition and a male, especially 
if he has been irritated, a dram or thereabouts is obtained 
each time. The quantity collected from the female does 
not equal that secreted by the male. Civet, like most 
other articles of this nature, is much adulterated, and it is 
rare to get it quite pure. The adulteration is effected 
with suet or oil to make it heavier. 

Among the ' Portraits de Cjuelqucs Animaux, poissons, 
serpents, herbes et arbres, hommes et fcrames tl'Arabie, 
Egyptc, et Asie, observcz par P. Belon du Mans' (1557; is 
one of • La Civette, qu'on nommoit anciennement Hyaena,' 
with the following quatrain :— 

• Voystnt c*cy, tu ruy do l« Citctjn 
Le »t*j |»rinnt ; niii rend »U>o>lamtiu<nl 
l'iu *>n conduit lo Mit-c, j^iir wummt, 
Odeiir. que plu» » wtitir <u coulniu.' 

The civet in the Tower, from which Mr. Bennett took 
his description and figure, never produced any civet there, 
although it was a male. and. when Mr. Bennett wrote, had 
been a year in that menagerie. 




The Uv.l. 

Dr. Horsficld, m his Zoological Researches, figures and 
describes two Javanese Viverra, viz. Viverra Musanga, 
var. Javanica, and Viverra raste. 

Of the first, the Luwak of the Javanese. Musang-hulan 
of the Malays, he says, that it so nearly resembles the 
Viverra gen'elta in size and colour that several authors 
have described it. under that name. It also, he states, 
resembles the Genet in its manners and habits. ' If taken 
white young, it becomes patient and gentle during con- 
finement, and receives readily animal and vegetable food. 
It requires little attention, and even contents itself with the 
scanty remains of the meals of the natives, with fish, eggs, 
rice, potatoes, Sec., the structure of its teeth being par- 
ticularly adapted to a vegetable diet. It prefers however 
delicate and pulpy fruits ; but when pressed by hunger, 
also attacks fowls and birds. It ia must abundant near 
the villages situated at the confines of large forests. It 
constructs a simple nest in the manner of squirrels, of dry 
leaves, grass, or small twigs, in the forks of large branches 
er in the hollows of tree--*. From these it sallies forth at 
night to visit the sheds and hen-roosts of the natives, in 
search of eggs, chickens, fee. Its rambles are also par- 
ticularly directed to the gaidens and plantations, where 
fruits of every description within its reach, and particularly 
pine-apples, suffer extremely from its depredations. The 
coffee-plantations in Java are greatly infested by the Vi- 
verra Musanga : in .wme parts of the island it has on this 
account obtained the name of the coffee-rat. It devours 
the berries in large quantities, and its visits are soon dis- 
covered by parcels of seeds which it discharges unchanged. 
It selects only the ripest and most perfect fruits, and the 
seeds are eagerly collected by the natives, as the coffee is 
*hus obtained without the tedious process of removing its 
membranaceous arillus. The injurious effects occasioned 
by the ravages of the Luwak in the coffee-plantations are 
however fully counterbalanced by its propagating the 
plant in various parts of the forests, and particularly on 
the declivities of the fertile hills: these spontaneous 
groves of a valuable fruit in various parts of the western 
districts of Java afford to the natives no inconsiderable 



harvest, while the accidental discovery of them wrpuB 
and delights the traveller in the most sequesteml peit»s 
the island.' (Zoological Researches in Java. | 

Viverra reuse, and Viverra zibetha. 

Description 0/ Viverra raste. — Hair stiff, coniid*ru ( 
long, with a downy appendage at the base. 
colour tawny-grey, variegated with dark brown linn; 
spots. Eight dntk lines extend longitudinally fran 
shoulders to the root of the tail. Intermediate Emm, 
tinued and regular, exterior lines slightly interrupted^ 
the brown of them varied with lighter 'shade* of lirj. 
Sides marked with several interrupted lines which sp,>j 
also on the shoulders and thighs. Head above and utx- 

Carts of the neck banded alternately with u^n\ : 
row 1.. A black spot on the anterior canthus of the 
and at the base of the ear ; extremity of the aunt* .> 
externallv, its internal surface furnished with sevenl til 
tufts of whitish hairs. lips, cheeks, and under iki I 
neck lighter, greyish slightly diversified with Umv 1 
longitudinal line from the ears along the aidesoi'fttvl 
towards the shoulders. Several transverse bands % :■ 
anterior part of the neck : two of these mark 1* ski 
with a figure resembling the letter Y. Lower pr? a r ik 
extremities, breast, and inner side of the thu>tfc, 4 
blackish brown with an obscure reddish lustre. Jjott: 
beneath blackish grey with a tawny hue. Tut Wert 
blackish rings, the intermediate rings grey, the ccci* 
coming gradually more diluted and whitish tuwi? 1* 
extremity. The tawny predominates generally 
grey in the young, in which the lines and bnu»i.-*a- 
scurely marked. Entire length from end of munlc to 1* : 
of tail one foot eleven inches : tail twelve inches. 

This is the Rasse of the Javanese, who term the cir- 
rous secretion dedes or jibet. 

Dr. Horsfield. from whose work we have drawnft^- 
scription, says that a very perfect specimen of the h*> 
zibetha, the Tanggalung of the Malar*, for«r/! 
from Sumatra by Sir Stamford Raffles, afforded the &«* 
of showing more distinctly the peculiarities of the if 
by a careful comparison. The Tanggalung wuiw' 
six inches long, and the tail eleven inches. The mp 
tions of the parts of the body in the two annuo «o 
very different. Viverra Zibetha is comparative; * 
the neck short and thick, and the breast full and > 
tended. The head is regularly attenuated and 
shaped in the Raste: in the Tanggalung it w {, ' : - 
rounded, and bulging before the ears ; then coota 
very abruptly to a short muzzle. The ear* are tea -/ 
distant in the Raste and two inches in the 'libtthe.^ 
gives a very different physiognomy to the two aoi- 
The tail U nearly cylindrical in the TanggaUni, - 
Ratse it is regularly attenuated to a point. The fa'*' 
two quadrupeds is very different : rigid, coarse, aais^- 
scanty in the Raste; close, soft, and with much down*" 
base in the Tanggalung, its thickness giving aperalitf 
to the tail of the latter. Viverra zibetha hu 1 f ; 
black line of considerable breadth in the lughe* pa -; 
the back, bounded on each side by a white line; 
to this is an interrupted line of a dark cJlour, and'-<* 
of the back and sides is covered with smaller spou* 
posed as to give Uie appearance of transverse ualuoi- 
to those parts. In the Raste eight regular parallt. ^ 
are clearly marked. There is no difference bet«et» w 
two animals in the upper parts of the bead «fid nec 1 ^'^ 
the marks on the lateral and anterior parts of the neo*^ 
very dark in the Zibet, while they are faint and iosw--\ 
in "the Rasse, around whose tail the rings •« ^ 
marked, whilst in the Zibet they are irregularly «»* 
and scarcely perceptible on the under side. 

Dr. Horsfield states that the name J J 

other Javanese names, is derived from the ^* n J c 5 ' ^ 
as employed by the Javanese, a modification of A J , 
is applied to the Viverra as producing an odonferw ■ • 
stance. In the original. Dr. Horsfield observes 
various significations, of which flavour or taste ■f™^, 
be the primary meaning; the others, he "°~ lbrtt 
chiefly to the senses, or to emotions arising it0 ® |ni 
fluids or juices are comprised among it* rmani ' ^ 
many applications of the word RasaMd it* 
to odoriferous substances, perfumes, &c .. mur«'> "* 
be adduced. , , l/fl «<i 

The specific names Civetta and tout*** 
from the Arabic. 
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' The Vietrra Basae,' says Dr. Horsfield in continu- 
iUon, ■ supplies in Java the place which the Vtverru 
iivetta holds in Africa, and the Vivcrra zibetha on the 
\aiatie continent from Arabia to Malabar, and in the 

arge islands ot' the Indian Archipelago. I have endea- 
voured to show that, by its form and marks, it is ctsentially 
lulinct from the Vtverra zibetha ; and it differs as much 
ii its natural disposition as in external characters. The 
1'u erra sibetha is an animal comparatively of a mild 
lupoftition ; it is often found among the Arabs and 
Unlays which inhabit the maritime parts of meo, 
Hacaas&r, and other islands, in a state of partial domcsti- 
ation, and, by the account of the natives, becomes rccon- 
iled to its confinement, and in habits and <1".t< ■•• of 
unieuesa resembles the common domestic cat. The 
lasso, on the contrary, preserves in confinement the 
latural ferocity of its disposition undiminished. As the 
icrfume is greatly valued by the natives, it is frequently 
.ept in cage* ; but, ao far as I have observed, must always 
•e obtained for this purpose from a wild state, never pro- 
Mtgating in a state of confinement. 

4 Tile l\ .'i»<' is not unfrcquently found in Java, in forests 
f u moderate elevation above the level of the Ocean, 
{ere it pre}* on small biid* and animals of every descrip- 
ion. It possesses tiie sanguinary appetite of animals of 
bis family in a high degree, and the structure of its teeth 
orrcspouds strictly Willi the habits and modes Of life. In 
oiiriiiciiient it will devour a mixed diet, and is fed on 
EEs, fish, flesh, and nee. Salt is reported by the natives 
o be a poison to it. The odu. iferous substance is collected 
leriodicallv ; the animal is placed in a narrow cage, in 
rtricfj the head and anterior extremities are confined; the 
losterior parts are then easily secured, while the civet is 
enioved by a simple spatula.' 

The substance obtained from the Basse agrees with the 
rivet afforded by the. Viverra civetta and zibetha in 
:olour, consistence, and odour. It is a very favourite pcr- 
ume among the Javanese, and applied both to their 
Ircsaes, and, by means of various unguents and mixtures of 
lowers, to their persons. Even the apartments and the 
'umiture of the natives of rank are generally scented with 
t to audi a degree as to be offensive to Europeans ; and 
it their leasts anil public processions the air is widely 
illed'with this odour.' (Zoological Researches.) 




\ i«rnm ,-ai« '. :!!n.."( 

Genetta, Cuv. 

Hubgeneric Character. — Odoriferous pouches reduced 
to a slight depression formed by Ihe projection of the 
Hands, and without any perceptible excretion, although 
I lie odour is manifest. The pupil has a vertical slit, and 
Ihe claws are entirely retractile, as in the Oats. 

Example, Genetta vulgaris, the QhtittioH Genet. 7V- 
rerra genetta. linn. 

D<urriptinn. — Grey, spotted with small black or brown 
patches, which are sometimes round and somctimes 
oblong; the tail, which is as long a* the body, is ringed 
with black and white, the black rings being fo (he number 
Of nine or eleven. There are white spots on the eyebrow, 
'be cheek, and on each side of the end of the nose. 

Geographical Distribution. — Cuvier states that this 
■pecies is found from the south of Prance to the Capo of 



Good Hope, and says that it differs in the size and number 
oi the patches, the bands along the shoulder and neck, the 
lines on the nape, hm. 

Locality, Habits, A-c. — The Genet loves lowlands, parti- 
cularly the banks of rivers and the neighbourhood oi 
spnngs. In Constantinople it is domesticated, and kept 
in the houses, where it is said to catch mice as well as a 
cat. 

Helon. in the work above cited, gives a very fair cut of 
it, with the following quatrain : — 

* Rtoi qnr> \e «■■>'• iwoi Mnvagr Iwifo. 
C* aauubitonl an vail m' apprtvnlMr, 
l i iU> in ii ciirp*, i .itniiiv d mi ill 1 1 nK-r, 
I'.n me re mtaul ilornrc Iqne Urartu*.' 




T>ir U«k*t< 

PVtmdoxurus. (F. Cuv.) 
Generic Characlrr, generally, that of the Civets ami 
Genets. Tail capable of Being rolled from above down- 
wards to its base, but not prehensile. Toes five, nearly 
palmatcd ; sole of the foot tuberculous, applied throughout 
its surface fo the ground ; claws semi-retractile. Eyes 
with the pupil slit longitudinally. No pouch. 

G 

Dental formula: — Incisors, -; canine*. 
G-0 

t»— b 

Example, I'araaVi ruru* tir.mt. 



1-1 . 

— — : molars 




l'traUnxuiiu trxwn- (F.Cur.) 

The Parndnxure «m confounded by BufTon with the 
Common Genet, a confusion which M. F. Cuvier dissi- 
pated : in form and habits, indeed.it doc* not differ much, 
and the toes and claws closely agree in number and re- 
tractility. The secretory pmich is absent. The tail is 
very peculiar : as long as the body, and depressed, not to 
say flattened, nbove and below ; tne extreme or more dis- 
tant half is, when extended, turned nver, so that the lowei 
side is uppermost, and the animid can roll if up spirally 
from above, downwards, and from the extremity to fhe 
base. 

Description.— Greyish-black, tinged with yellow, tho 
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colour varying m different lights. One broad dorsal and 
two or three lateral narrower indistinct black lines. Lower 
jaw, legs, and tail, for the moHt pail, black. Above and 
below each eye a whitish spot. Length, including the 
tail, upwards of three feet. 

This is La Marie des palmiers of the French at Pondi- 
cherry. 

Geographical Distribution and Habits. — The large 
islands of Asia. It6 natural habits do not seem to be well 
known. Those that have been kept in captivity have 
maoifested anything but a sociable disposition, receiving 
all attentions with peevish irritation or sullen insensibility. 
Mangusta, Olivier, 
v'lchnrumon. Lacep. Herpcstes, 1110 

Under the title Ichnkumon a general sketch of the 
genus and a particular one of the Egyptian Irhneumon 
will be found. Dr. Horsfield has given a very interesting 
account of the 

Mangusta Jacanica. 

Description. — Kar bearing considerable resemblance to 
that of man. Pouch very extensive. Hair long on the 
body and tail, but short on the head and extremities, rigid 
and glossy. Length, including the tail, about two feet 
and a half. 

Dr. Horsficld states that the Javanese Mangusta is 
chiefly distinguished from the other Indian species, and 
particularly from the Mangouste de Malacca of If, F. 
Cuvier, by its darker colour. A ground of deep brown, 
passing with obscure undulations into black, is variegated 
with very numerous short longitudinal lines of a tawny 
colour. The upper parts of the back are more intensely 
coloured ; the under parts scarcely perceptibly lighter. 

Habits, #c. — Rumphius gives a curious account of this 
species, which is the Garangan of the natives, who greatly 
admire its agility. It attacks and kills serpents with the 
greatest boldness ; and Rumphius speaks of its value in 
performing this service and its method of encountering 
those reptiles. The Javanese nobles, he says, pay a con- 
siderable price for it, that they may amuse themselves with 
the sport of these fights. When the two enemies art- 
opposed to each other, the serpent endeavours to twine 
round the quadruped and kill it. The latter submits to 
this, but inflates itself to tumescence ; and when the ser- 
pent enfolds it and advances its head to give the deadly 
bite, the Mangouste contracts his body, slip out of the 
folds, seize* the serpent by the neck and kills it. The 
mode of attack ©f trie Garangan was stated to Dr. Hors- 
field by the natives precisely as it is related by Rum- 
phius ; but the doctor adds that the story regarding the 
antidote which is afforded by the Ophtoxylum serpentinum 
to an animal which may have been wounded in the combat, 
was not reported to him ; and he adds that it is one of 
those stories which, being founded on superficial observa- 
tion, has too readily been credited and copied from one 
writer to another. 




Minolta Jtranka. (Honf.) 

Dr. Horsfield states that the Mangusta Javanica is 
found most abundant in the large teak-forests, and that it 
it very expert in burrowing in the ground in pursuit of 
rats. • It possesses,' says our author in continuation, 
1 great natural sagacity ; and from the peculiarities of its 
character, it willingly seeks the protection of man. It is 
readily tamed, and m a domestic state it is docile and 
attached to its master, whom it follows like a dog ; it is 



fond of caresses, and frequently places itself met at fe 
hind-legs, regarding everything that passes with net: 
attention. It is of a very restless dispositioD, tad £m 
carries its food to the most retired place in which it at* 
to consume it. It is very cleanly in its habits. It k cv 
clusively carnivorous, and very destructive to pogftn 
employing great artifice in the surprising of £&m. 
For this reason it is rarely found in a domestic «td 
aiming the natives, as one of their principal article w 
food is the common fowl, and great quantities ut nst* 
in all the villages. The Javanese also, like the HM- m 
medans in general, have a great partiality for eaU u: 
they are unwilling in most cases to be deprived after 
society for the purpose of introducing the Gtrtiuti t 
has also been olwcrved that its sanguinary chBBiuIn 
itself occasionally in a manner that renders it dangon i 
a family as a domestic animal, and it indulges it nktt 
in fits of excessive violence.' 

Ryzaena. Dl. 

Generic Character. — Feat rather long; toes font, tvi 
with robust but not retractile claws proper for bomat 
Tongue furnished with horny papilla?. Ears wall, fact 
leading into the anus. Tail long, slender, and^rtut 

6 1 I 

Dental formula: — incisors—; canines, ~y 
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Twth of R rum*. (T. Cut.) 

This genus resembles the Ichneumons in the tintin* d 
stripes of the coat ; but the legs are longer and It*""'' 
only four toes on each foot. The dentition U* 1 • * 
for they are without the small molar immediate!) : * 
the canine. 

Example, Ryzcrna capensis. 

Description. — Length about four feet, inciodafl 
tail. Fur a mixture of brown, white, yellowish, aalb* 1 
The colour of tho hairs is brown at the but torn, 
the tips, and hoary at the points: those onthVHH 
dulated : inside of the legs yellowish-brown: tafff 
with black. 

This is The Suricate, Virerra tetradactyla. G«a, ( 
Geographical Distribution. — Africa, Cape d w« 
Hope. Cuvier remarks that the Zenik of Sonne nu'* 



voyage does not appear to differ from the Surieste, 
hat it is coarsely des 
found in Java, where Hie Javanese sty»e 



it io ainer irom uie aunwi — r 
igned. Pennant sap that it*** 
the Javanese sty»e it Jupt. »« w 



Dutch Suracatje 

Habits, <$r.— At the Cape, 
species is called M*er-rat. In habits 



Pennant states thst *J 
and mansrr I 



said to resemble the Mangoustes, and its urine 
fetid. It feeds on flesh, preys on mice, 
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neray to Blalt/r. Pennant lays that it makes a grunting 
loise, is much in motion, sits quite erect, dropping its fore 
efsfs on its breast, moving its head with great ease, as if 
m a pivot, and appearing as if it listened, or had just spied 
ornetlung new. When pleased, he adds, it makes a 
ivt tling noise with its tail, for which reason the Dutch 
X the Cape call it Kiapj>er-mau». (Pallas, Miscell. Zool.) 




Tlir Stwu-utv. 

Crossarchus, F. Cuv. 
Cuvier remarlcs that the Maueuts (Crossarchut) have 
he muzzle, the teeth, the pouch, and the walk of the 
'urtcutet, but the toes and genitals of the Mungouttet or 
chnenmons. 

M. Le*»un observes, that the animal which serves as 
he type of this genus ought to be placed between the 
Xia ngnutlet Slid the Suricutet, although its walk is plan- 
igraae, because it has the general physiognomy of both 
genera. 

Generic Character. — Head more rounded than that of 
he Ichneumons, and the muzzle larger. The pupil round. 
Phc muzzle moveable. The ears small, round, and bilo- 
jate. The tongue smooth on its edges, but papillose and 
lomy at the centre. Tlie tail flattened. Five toes on 
•ach foot. Pouch secreting an unctuous fetid matter. 

Kxauiple, Crwisarchus ohscuru*. 

Ueneripiion. — Length nearly two feet, including the 
ail. which is about eight inches. Fur consisting of two 
kinds of hair; the external rather harsh and of a uniform 
irown, a little brighter on the head, cheeks pale. 

Locality. — Coast of Africa. Sierra Leone. 

Habit t, 4V. — Resembling much those of the Mangoiutet. 
It feeds on flesh, and is cleanly and well behaved in con- 
finement. 




Croturchut obarurui- 

Cryptoprocta, Bennett. 
Mr. Bennett observes that this genus belongs to the 
Virerrtdtr, having the prickly tongue, the two tubercular 
molar teeth in the upper jaw, and the other characters by 
which the Cwftt are distinguished from the C-att on the 
one side, and from the Doga on the other. It approaches, 



he remarks, more nearly than most of the other (brim of 
this family to the Feliittp, having the claws on both feet 
tmly retractile, and furnished with the retractile ligaments; 
those of the anterior limbs being also acute, both at their 
points and edges. In these respects, he allows that it 
agrees with Paradoruru* ; as it does also in the nakedness 
of the soles of the feet, and in the union of the toes almost to 
their extremities by an interdigital membrane : but it differs 
from that genus by its short, smooth, and adpresscd fur, 
by the uniformly haired coat of its slender cylindrical tail, 
the equal covering of which on all its surfaces appears to 
indicate that it is not capable of being curled in the man- 
ner so remarkable in the Paradoxure, and especially by the 
possession of a pouch. 

Example, Cryptoprocta frmr. 

Deacription. — Body slender, limbs robust and of mode- 
rate length ; head narrow and slightly elongated ; glandu- 
lar muzzle small ; nostrils with a deep lateral sinus ; whis- 
kers numerous and stiff, the longest exceeding the head in 
length ; eyes rather small, placed above the angle of the 
mouth, the opening of which is not much prolonged back- 
wards ; ears unusually large, rounded, with a fold on the 
posterior margin and one or two sinuosities within, hairy 
both within and without, except in the auditory passage ; 
neck slender ; anterior limbs somewhat shorter than the 
posterior ; tail (which appeared to be mutilated at the ex- 
tremity^ as long as the body, reaching, when retroverted, 
to between the ears, cylindncal, and uniformly hairy ; soles 
of anterior feet naked to the whole extent of the carptu ; 
of the posterior, nearly to the heel : claws retractile, five 
on each foot ; on the anterior, sharp-pointed and edged, 
compressed, curved, short, and cat-like ; on the posterior, 
rather larger, compressed, less curved, and obtuse. The 
toes united nearly to the tips; on the fore-feet the middle 
the longest ; those on each side scarcely shorter and nearly 
equal to each other ; innermost and outermost also nearly 
equal to each other, but still shorter than the adjoining 
ones : on the posterior feet, third and fourth toes nearly 
equal and rather longer than the second and fifth, thumb 
considerably shorter. 

Colour of the whole upper and outer surfaces inclining 
to light brownish red, from a mixture of brown and straw- 
colour, in rings of greater or less extent on each hair ; be- 
low and internally less deep, the individual hairs being 
more uniform in colour. Hairs short, smooth, soft to the 
touch, slightly crisped. Whiskers black at the base, some- 
what lighter at the tips. length from tip of nose to root 
of tail inches, of tail II,!, inches, but this organ was 
probably not entire. (Bennett.) 

Mr. Bennett observes that this animal approaches the 
cats in its internal anatomy as well as its external cha- 
racters. 

The teeth were of the deciduous class only, and conse- 
quently, as Mr. Bennett remarks, could not furnish perma- 
nent characters. They consisted, in the upper jaw, of six 
closely-set incisors, of which the four intermediate were 
small, with their crowns a little flattened, and somewhat 
impressed transversely : the outer incisors were much 
larger than the intermediate, and had on their external 
surface somewhat the appearance of canines, and they had 
an internal process against which the crowns of the cor- 
responding teeth closed. The canines were distant from 
the incisors, and projected from the jaw about twice the 
length of the outer incisors: they were curved backwards. 
| Close to the canine on each side were two false molars ; 
the first nearly cylindrical, with a slight process on the 
outer and posterior part of the crown ; the second with a 
slender lengthened crown and two roots. A space, equal 
in length to the second molar, intervened between it and 
the third, which was large, and composed of three sharp 
longitudinally-disposed tubercles; the anterior having a 
small process behind ; the second, twice the length of the 
preceding one, was simple, and directed somewhat back- 
wards; the third formed a long transverse ridge: the 
middle tubercle was, at its base, somewhat lengthened in- 
wards, but was without process or spur in that direction. 
The fourth molar adjoining the third was irregularly tri- 
angular ; its outer and broadest portion was flat, the inner 
was much smaller, and was considerably lower in the 
crown than the outer. Behind this was a closed cavity in 
the jaw, containing the rudiment of a fifth, or second tu- 
bercular molar tooth. In the lower jaw the six incisors 
wero nearly of equal size, the outer one on each side being 
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acute at its top. The canine adjoined the external in- 
cisor, was more than twice its length, strung and broad at 
the base, narrower upwards, and curved somewhat back- 
ward*. Two false molars succeeded placed close to each 
other, similar to those of the upper jaw, and separated by 
a small interval from the canine anteriorly and the third 
molar posteriorly. The third mular had tour acute tuber- 
cle* succeeding each other longitudinally; the first was 
small and short, ranging scarcely higher than the second 
false molar; the second much stronger and twice the 
length of the first; the thud corresponding nearly with 
the first and separated by a notch from the fourth, which 
was smaller and much lower. The fourth molar had also 
four sharp tubercles, of which the first two were strong 
and cutting, the second being the largest, and having be- 
hind it, and somewhat internally, the third, which was 
small and acute ; the fourth resembled the fourth tubercle 
of the third molar. An enlargement of the bone behind 
tins tooth showed that the pulp of a tilth molar was in- 
closed within the jaw. 

Locality, Habit*, J(-c. — Mr. Telfair, President of the 
Mauritius Natural History Society, who preseuted the 
animal to the Zoological Society of London, received it 
from the interior and southern part of Madagascar, and 
stated that it was the most savage creature of its size he 
ever met with: its motions and power and activity were 
those of a tiger, and it hod the same appetite for blood 
and destruction of animal life. Its muscular force was 
very' great, and the muscles of the limbs were remarkably 
full and thick. It lived with Mr. Telfair for some 
month*. 

Mr. Bennett, in conclusion, remarks that it is nut im- 
possible that this species maybe identical with the aninud 
described and figured by M. F. (.'uvier in tt»e * Meuioires 
du Museum d'Histoire Naturelle' itom. ix., p. 4o, tab. 4, 
fig. inf.), as a species of Paradoxurus, with the trivial 
name of aureus: the anal pouch which distinguishes it 
from Paradoxurus liaving, perhaps, Mr. Bennett ob- 
serves, been overlooked by that distinguished zoologist. 
The colours, form, and proportion!,, he adds, appear to be 
tlie same. M. F. Cuvier's specimen was young, but not 
so young as that from which Mr. Bennett's description 
was taken: the country from which it was brought was 
not recorded. {Zool. Trans.) 




C ryptftjttoct.1 ftirox. 

Here we shall notice the genu* 
Nasua, Storr. 

Generic Character. — Feet pcntaJaetylo, furnished with 
sharp claws. Tail long, noinU d. not prehensile. Nose 
very much elongated, and very moveable. No anal fol- 
licles. Six ventral teata. 

Dental Formula incisor*. ; canines,-^— * ; molars, 
6-8 

ti_G = ' W - 

A cut of this dentition, stated by M. F. Cuviw '.o be 
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common to the Raccoons and Coaus, will be food « tfe 
article Ursjdac, vol. xxvi., p. 67. 

Mr. Bennett observes that the Coatic art MKatulljt*. 
tinguished from the Bears by the general form of the baa, 
which in some measure approaches that of the Vmraii 
group; by their physiognomy, which is altogether p» 
liar ; and by their elongated tail, which is nearly cs^ul a 
length to their body. From the Raccoons they Mr* 
their generally lengthened form, and especially a Iks 
produced and flexible snout. Their sue nearly mjm 
that of the common fox. 

Geographical Distribution of the Genut and Hski- 
South America, where they inhabit the wood*, feeding 
ci pal iy on fruits, insects, and reptiles. They are eaalytas! 
to a certain point, but do not become particular ailta* 

No less than three species have been desenbei h* 
only however are generally admitted, and, i m ii iiitlasa 
to these, doubts exist whether they are more thaoiufaii 

Description. — Male. — Length 3 feet 7 inchrt; tad S| 
inches. Muzzle trumpet-shaped and slightly movcabiti 
all directions; the nostrils placed at its extremity : tin 
opening vertical ; on their external sides s decpiaaoa 
A small whitish spot below the eye, another behodti 
third of the same colour originating at the back ta'.i 
the eye, turns and descends from the upper jpart of la 
muzzle to its middle. The remaining part of the qpr 
half of the muzzle is black, ami this colour appran a 
white spot upon the iuner unjde of the eye. 
black, parts beneath the jaw white, which prevail 
the upper lip at the corner of the mouth. Thei 
Unites from this corner to beneath the ear, «■■{•> 
yellowish, and so it docs beneath the throat. Hun i/Sr 
under part of the body dark at the tips and taW 
omnge on the remaining parts. Forehead ytfcaV 
while, like the rest of the hair of the body and afckl 
dark at the tips. Tail ringed with dark and whit* h* 
black, as well as the cur, except it? white- ul- 
terior. Hairs of the tail longest and most ertft 
duals vary in colour, some having the hairs of 8»W 
and of the upper parts white with black tips, the 
ami all the upper parts and sidc3 whitish, aki tip 
with black; the feet very black, and also the to* 
ternallv. • 

Female. — Of the same colour as the male, but t» 
inches shorter ; individuals varying in like manner. 

According to D'Azarn, Cuh/i or Coatimrndt 
names given by the Guaranesc to this animal. 

Locality. — The same author states that the Oar 
only met with in the woods of Paraguay and at to"* 
river Iji Plata. 

Habits.— D'Azara observes that the Coatimondii* 
tary, or goes in pairs and small bands: that it. t «* ** 
females with their young are in the habit of con §25 
He says that it climbs more expertly than a mowtf"* 
out using its tail, and relates that it is said of t^*.** 
mals that a troop of them will drop to the grow** 
high trees when the latter are struck with a hd** 
stake. He adds that the habits of the fox are afowj* 
the Coati, but the elongated muzzle, in his opinio* - "? 
it unfitted for preying upon animals generally; 1 * 
thinks that it can at the utmost only surprise bifdi 
nest, and devour their eggs and young. 

To a domesticated one this observing Spanith woaPJ 
brought mice, and it did not notice them; M 
catch some passing chickens and kill them, 
itself however with only eating a small portion fl "*'v. 
near the collar-bone. No doubt remained oO wj"^ 
thai it feeds chiefly on fruits and insect*, and ordM* 
sionally hunts birds. In continuation, he •."'J' 
Coatis are easily reared about houses, but are ••■^L 
cured, lor they ramble about if suffered to he at W 
upsetting and breaking whatever come* in Jj ' 
Untractnble, it is not to be controlled even ''/"J^, 
.■.ill indeed amuse itself, and give signs of Pjjjff-n 
scratched, but attachment, or even P refel *"'*v£3i 
seems unknown to it. Its food in a stale of dooewJJJ 
is bread, sugar-cane, flesh raw or cooked, (nrits; » 
it is omnivorous. In the act of feedinc ' ! 
paws upon the food, and holding it steady ^Vz^ 
j»aw, hollows or tears it out with it* ri<M: the ""V^ 
so procured it devours without corn* vine the" i ^ 
moutli with its paws. On the approach of >a> VL r i 
it ana us up the food and removes it as fat***** 
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permit. It drinks oficn and laps more rapidly than a dog, 

turning the while its long muzzle upwards to avoid wet- 
ting it. The day is passed in paceing to and fro as far as 
its chain will allow, stopping in its walk only to cat or 
drink. When it turns it does not perform that evolution 
like a dog and most other animals, hut raising its lore- 
paws turns upon its hind legs as upon a pivot. D' A/am 
nad seen it playing with cats and young dogs, and sleeping 
in the embrace of one of the latter. The whole night was 
passed in repose, but it seldom slept during the day. It 
-uhbed itself with the muzzle, scratched itself with the 
fore-paws and hind-fcct ; rested on its heels and uttered a 
-brill bird-like cry when pressed by hunger or annoyance. 
From dogs the Coati defends itself with its two-edged 
c anines, sometimes inflicting mortal wounds. D'Azara saw 
a domesticated individual with a tumour on its abdomen, 
which did not appear to occasion inconvenience to the 
animal : when this tumour was ripe, the animal extracted 
the matter through a hole which it scratched. For six 
.lay* the wound remained open without apparently att'ect- 
ng the animal, for it fed and moved about as if it had 
L>een in complete health ; but on the seventh day, in thp 
noi riing, the Coati began again to scratch till it broke 
>1« n the abdomen. The animal continued to tear out its 
utestines as long as life remained. 




The Timwn C<N|I (Hum n»ric»> 

Fossil VlTOUUSUB. 

Fossil forms belonging to this family have been found 
1 the tertiary series, occurring in the bone caverns and 
one breccias, the gypsum of Montmartre, &c. From the 
ittor locality comes Vtcerra Parisiemis (Genrtia, Cuv.). 
pecimeDU have also been collected in Bengal and Aus- 
ralia. 

VIVES, JOHX LOUIS, commonly called Ludovicus 
'ives, was born at Valencia in Spain, in March, 1492. He 
eceived his early education in his native country, and 
rent to the University of Paris to study dialectic. He 
ftcrwards went to the University of Louvain, and there 
c- voted himself to the study of the antient languages, 
nd ultimately became professor of humanity or the Latin 
insruage at Louvain. He had, at Paris, been a zealous 
isciple of the scholastic philosophy, but he had now bc- 
ome disgusted with it, and, in 1519. he published a book 
gainst the schoolmen, entitled ' Liber in Pseudo-Dialec- 
icos.' At Louvain Vives formed an intimate friendship 
v it h Erasmus and Budajus. He undertook to edit, for the 
cries of works of the Fathers set on foot by Erasmus, 
lugustiu ' De Cn itate Dei ;' and this edition was published 
n 1522, and dedicated to Henry VIII., king of England. 
Ienry very soon after invited Vives to England, and gave 
lira the charge of the education of the princess Mary, 
■or the benefit of his royal pupil Vive* wrote two little 



essays on education, published under the title 4 De Ratione 

Studii Puerihs Epistolae Dubb.' Vives resided, while he 
was in England, principally at Oxford, was admitted in 
that university to the degree of doctor of laws, and read 
lectures on law and humanity. Henry VIII. went with 
his queen to Oxford, in order to be present at some of his 
lectures. Vives however soon lost the favour of the king 
by making open opposition to the divorce of Catherine oi 
Aragon ; he was put into prison by the king's order, and 
remained imprisoned for six month*. When released, he 
left England, and went to visit his native country. He 
soon went from thence again into the Netherlands, and 
settled at Bruges, where he married, and devoted himself 
assiduously to study. The greatest number of his works 
were composed between his taking up his residence at 
Bruges and his death. He died on the 6th of May, 1540, 
at the age of 48. 

Vives has a distinguished place among the philosopher? 
who, towards the close of the sixteenth century, under 
mined the hitherto supreme influence of the schoolmen 
and gave an impulse to the study of classical literature 
He is spoken of as having been one of a triumvirate in the 
republic of letters, of which Erasmus and Budieus are the 
two other members, all three being equally distinguished 
for learning, while Erasmus had the pre-eminence in elo- 
quence, Budseus in wit, and Vives in soundness of judg- 
ment. The works of Vives are very numerous and com- 
prehend a wide range of subjects, philolocy, mental and 
moral philosophy, and divinity. Those which are best 
known are — ' De Causis Comiptarum Artium :' * De Initiis 
Sectis et Laudibus Philosophorum ;' 1 De Veritate Fidei 
Christians ;' and ' De Anima et Vita.' A complete edi- 
tion of his works was published at Basle, in 2 vols, fol., 
in 1555. and another at Valencia, his birthplace, in 1782. 
A list of his works may be found in Niccron, 1 Memoires 
pour servir,' &c, torn, xxi., p. 172. 

VIVIA'M, VINCE'NTIO, a learned mathematician of 
Italy, who was born of a noble family at Florence, on the 
5th of April, 1G22 : he received in that city a good general 
education, but having a decided inclination for mathe- 
matical researches, he applied himself diligently to the 
study of the antient geometry in the works of Euclid and 
Pappus, and he is said to have acquired a complete know- 
ledge of the four first books of Euclid's * Elements ' with- 
out the assistance of a teacher. 

In the seventeenth year of his age, Viviani became a 
pupil of Galilei, who was living in retirement at Arcetri, 
and who, though then blind and infirm, rendered him a 
proficient in the higher branches of mathematical science. 
After the death of that distinguished philosopher he con- 
tinued during several years to prosecute his studies under 
the direction of Torricelli, who had previously been his 
fellow-pupil, and for whom, as well bs for Galilei, he ex- 
pressed to the end of his life the highest esteem and gra- 
titude. 6 * 

Before he was twenty-four years of age he formed the 
project of restoring the lost treatise of Aristseua entitled, 
in Latin, ' De Locis Solidis,' and he actually began the 
work : other occupations however prevented turn for a long 
time from proceeding with it. and it was not completed 
till near the end of his life, though a first edition was pub- 
lished in 1673, at Florence. The treatise of the Greek 
geometer, who was nearly contemporary with Euclid, con- 
sisted of five books, and" contained the demonstrations of 
certain properties of the conic sections; but nothing 
remains of it except the i 
which have been preservi 
tions ' of Pappus. 

The work 1 De Locis' being suspended, Viviani employed 
some of the leisure which his duties in the service of the 
grand-duke of Tuscany afforded, in the attempt to restore 
the fifth book of Apollonius of Perga on the conic sec- 
tions, which, with the three remaining books of that writer, 
was then supposed to be lost. It was well known that the 
subject of that fifth book was the determination of the 
longest and shortest right lines in the conic sections; and 
Viviani had already made great progress in the work 
when, in 1656, Borelli discovered, among the M8S. in the 
Lnurentian Library at Florence, a translation in Arabic of 
the conies of Apollonius, with a Latin inscription denoting 
that it contained the eight books of the treatise ; the last 
book was however wanting. Having obtained permission, 
he carried the manuscript to Rome, and caused it to he 
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translated into Latin by a learned Syrian named Abrehamus 
Eethellensis : this translation was published in 1G59, and 
Viviani, who had not then completed his work, appre- 
hending that his labours might become fruitless, obtained 
a certificate to the effect that he had not been aware of 
the existence of the manuscript, and that he was unac- 
quainted with the Arabic language. His ' Restoration' 
was published in the same year, under the title ' De Maxi- 
mis et Minimis Gcometrica Divinatio in quintum Coni- 
cornm Apollonii Perga^i adhuc desideratum,' fol., Flo- 
rence ; and when the work was compared with the transla- 
tion, it was acknowledged that Vivani had pursued the 
subject beyond the point to which it had been carried by 
Apollonian himself. 

From this circumstance Viviani immediately attracted 
the particular notice of his prince, and acquired a high 
reputation among the mathematicians of Europe. In 
1072 the grand-duke Ferdinand gave him the title of 
chief engineer, and appointed him to proceed to the 
frontier of the Papal States for the purpose of consulting 
with Cassini, who was sent from Rome to meet him, con- 
cerning the navigation of the Chiana and the means of 
preventing the inundations of the Tiber. The measures 
proposed by the two mathematicians were not put in exe- 
cution by the governments, but Viviani availed himself of 
the opportunity which his connection with Cassini afforded 
to join the latter in making astronomical observations, and 
even of carrying on some researches in natural hi story. In 
1664. at the request of M. Chapelain, Colbert recom- 
mended Viviani to the king of France, Louis XIV., who 
assigned him a pension, and five years afterwards appointed 
him one of the foreign associates in the Academie Koyale 
des Sciences. In 1606 he became a member of the Acca- 
dfmia del' Cimento at Florence, and in 1696 he was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society of London. 

About the year 1666 Viviani commenced a tract on the 
resistance of solid bodies against the strains to which they 
are subject, but his numerous occupations preventing him 
from immediately completing it, he was anticipated by 
Marchetti, who, in 1669, published a work on the same 
subject. As in this work the right of Galilei to the dis- 
covery of the law of the resistance was denied, Viviani 
took advantage of the delay to introduce into his tract a 
defence of his friend and preceptor ; and in every' respect 
his work appears to have been far superior to that of his 
opponent. 

In 1674 he published a work entitled ' Quinto Libra 
degli Elcmenti d'Euclide, overro la Scienza Universale 
delle Proportioni spicgata colla Dottrina di Galilei,' to 
which he joined a tract designated ' Diporto Geometrico' 
(geometrical amusements), the latter consisting of the 
solutions, in the spirit of th« anticnt geometry, of twelve 
problems which liad been anonymously proposed : and 
some propositions of a like kind, which were proposed by 
Comiera having been sent to him, he published, in 1677, 
.solutions of them in a work entitled ' Enodatio Pro- 
blematum universis Propositorum a Claudio Cornier*; 
prsmissis tentamentis variisad solutioncm illustrisveterum 
probleraatis de anguli trisectione.' This work is dedicated 
to the memory of his friend Chapelain : and in the preface 
he expresses a distaste for such challenges, observing that 
the problems are enigmas which arc seldom proposed 
except by persons who have previously discovered their 
solutions ; yet fifteen years afterwards he proposed as a 
challenge to the mathematicians of Europe a problem 
whose enunciation was fancifully stated in the following 
manner: — 'Among the antient monuments of Greece 
there is a temple dedicated to geometry ; its plan is cir- 
cular, and it is covered by a hemispherical dome, in which 
are four equal apertures of such magnitude that the re- 
mainder of the superficies is accurately quadrable : it is 
required to determine the magnitude and the positions of 
the apertures.' The challenge appeared in the 'Acta 
Einditorum,' under a designation which is an anagram of 
the words ' A postrcmo Galilei Discipulo,' a title of which 
Viviani appears to have been always proud. Solutions 
wero almost immediately given, bv th« aid of the infinitesi- 
mal calculus, by Leibnit2 and James Bernoulli in Ger- 
many, by the Marquis de l'Hopital in France, and by 
WaMis and David Gregory in England : the solution given 
by Viviani himself is very simple, and it was published by 
him, but without a demonstration, in a small work entitled 
• Forraazione i Misura di tutti i Cieli, con la Struttura e 



Quadrature esatta d'un nuovo Cielo amminlik,' ta 
Firenze, 1692. 

In 1701 he published, at Florence^ second and tz'atpi 
edition of his restitution of ArUtseus, under the title I> 
Locia Solidis Secunda Divinatio Geometric* in Qn^ 
Libros amissos Aristjei Senioris, Opes Couicuia, coik.-xj 
Elementa Tractatuum ejusdem \ iviani, quibus tunc :> 
multa in Mathesi Theoremala demontuare copunvk 
The work is dedicated to Louis XIV., and the aatber rai, 
himself of the occasion to express his gratitude to bap 
ceptor Galilei. The subject is treated with gmteleoy, 
and simplicity, and according to the method* of the muj 
geometers ; it must be admitted however that the <ii 
culty of the work would have been much dimmishd 1 
the employment of the modern analysis. 

Viviani was solicited by Casimir, king of Polaal ? 
side in that country ; but from attachment to hit up- 
land, he declined the request, as he did the offer «' „ 
XIV. to make him his first astronomer. HebuiktoLa 
self, at Florence, a mansion, on the front of which a c 
scribed the words. A./.- * d Deo dnUe : and from rt>p«! 'i 
the memory of Galilei, he adorned the entratw n:; 
bust of that philosopher. He died Sept. 22. 1JW * iW 
82nd year of his age, leaving behind him thtchrc^ 
having been a man of simple manners and aiui&atai. 

(Eloge de Viviani, by FonteneUe, in the 'Bate* 4-. 
1'Acadi'mie des Sciences,' lor 1703.; 

VIVIANITE. [Iron.] 

VIVIERS. [ViVAiiAis.l 

VIZAGAPATAM. (Circaks, Norths**.] 

VIZITI, or VEZI'R, is the uame of the oioMtmi* 
sultan of the Turkish empire, and is also given ui\Lt; 
honour to several other high functionaries, civil a* »fc « 
military. The word is of Arabic origin, and mumloar 
' the bearer of a burden,' as ' vezr' designate* 
of bearing or carrying a burden.' Some write '»uar 
« vazir," but tliis is not correct. From ' vizir,' a BsVba* 
which expresses the action of supporting a prince »* 
administiation of his empire, is formed • vizarrt, ina- 
nity or function of a vizir, which we geuerally call 
There are two plurals of vizir, the Turkish plural 'uw* 
which is the common, and the Arabic plural 'vjc. 
which occurs in imperial decrees, as, for instant* » >• 
zerii 'izami zevi-l-ihtirarn,' ' the illustrious pand ™k 
The post of a prime minister, who direct* stale •&>' 
when the sovereign either will not or i» prevent^ a* 
doing it, is a very antient institution in the East; aw 
lieutenant of a king was called vizir by the Aria* 
before this title was adopted by the Turks-0>maala «< 
first Turkish vizir was the celebrated Ali-ed-diii>* 
of Osman, founder of the Turkish empire, wbt «»£ 
pointed to the post of prime minister by nis brother, m"*' 
Urkhan, in a.h. 726 (,a.d. 1326). At first there 
one vizir. But Timur-Tash (Ironstone), a general*** 
rad L, having gained a great victory over the Tun**? 1 * 
of Caramania m a.h. 7H8 < a.o. 1386), his master tin" 
the title of vizir, and the then vizir, 'Ali Pasha, n»a? rrt 
' vizir 'azini,' that is, the great or illustrious vi» JJ 
this time the number of vizirs was gradually tat**™ 
Mohammed II. had seven; Muradlll., six;Uu* l \- 
nine; but from the time of Ahmed HI. there 
seven vizirs who were real ministers. These wis" 
called vizirs of the cupola, and they form the tuW* 
grand vizir. The title of vizir is likewise *w» ■ ■ 
Bevler-Beys, or governors, of Kumelia, Anatoli*, Dena*^ 
and Cairo, to the four high judges, the grand eqtw?' 
sirdar, or field-marshal, the chief master of the lure»kt& 
to several other high functionaries ; and in forme* ■w*^ 
w as given to the silihdar, or armbearer of the »» sr - 
to the agha of the janissaries, two dignities which i" 
abolished. Sometimes also tliis title is oonfrrrri - 
governors of sanjaks, as was the ease with the ft"* 1 ' 
Pasha of Janina, after his victories over the 
1798. The insignia of a vizir are a splendid dre#« ' # 
embroidered with gold, pearls, and precious atone* » - 
ban with an ornament ot diamonds, and a »tamw |! j ' t 
top of which are attached three horsetail*. in< 
carried before them by an officer: hence the titif d ^ t 
of three tails, which is identical with vizir. *™\7vL 
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hp centre of the array in battle ; and, except the sultan, 
le is the only person who is saluted with the 1 alkish,' a 
rind of benediction pronounced by those who appear in 
he presence of the grand vizfr. The words of the * alkish' 
ue 'Allah omerler were efendumuze!' (God give a lorg 
tfe to our master f) The public functions of all the vizirs 
.re described under TViikky, pp. 393-4. 

(Hammer. Det Omanitchen Reichet Staaticrrfasmng, 
Ice. ; Getchichte det Otmanitchtn Reichet ; Thornton, The 
Vnrkith Empire ; Kieffer et Bianchi, Dictionnaire Turk- 
v ritncai», sub voc. * Vizir" and ' Alkish.') 

VI. ACQ, ADRIAN, a Dutch mathematician of the 
eventeenth century, who distinguished himself by his la- 
>ours in the computation of logarithms. Being a book- 
eller or printer, he superintended the printing of the tnbles 
rhich he had composed, as well as of almost the first of 
hose which weve computed by the mathematicians of this 
onntry. 

logarithms had then been recently invented, and while 
he employment of them was becoming general in Britain 
hrough trie labours of Briggs. Gnnter, and other indefati- 
;able computers, Vlacq, in Holland, contributed greatly 

0 extend tneir nse and a knowledge of the principles of 
heir construction on the Continent. In 1G28 he pub- 
lished at Gouda an edition of the ' Arithmetica Logarith- 
nica* of Briggs. which contained the logarithms of nura- 
>er» between 1 and 20,000, and also between 90.000 and 
100,000. to fourteen places of decimals ; hut, having com- 
nited the logarithms of the 70,000 intermediate numbers, 
te published at the same place, in folio, a French trans! a- 
ion of the above work, including in it the seventy chiliads, 
mder the title of ■ Arithmetique Logarithme'tique :' all the 
ogarithms are given to ten places of decimals. It ap- 
>ears that part of the edition of the • Arithmetica Loga- 
ithmica,' which had been published by Vlacq, was sold in 
•'ngland, contrary to the intention of the author ; for Nor- 
vood, in his ' Trigonometria,' which was published in 
1031, complains of such sale, and designates it an unfair 
iraetice. 

Hriggs having just before his death completed his great 
able of logarithmic sines and tangents, his friend Gel- 
ibrand wrote for it a preface and an account of the ap- 
ttication of the logarithms to the purposes of plane and 
pherieal trigonometry. This work, which was designated 
Trigonometrioa Britannica,' was printed at Oouda by 
Maeq in 1633. In the same year Vlacq printed a work, 
omposod by himself, which is entitled 'Trigonometria 
trtificialis, sive magnus canon Triangulorum Logarith- 
nicus, nd dena scrupula secunda,' &c. : it contains the 
ntrarithmie sines and tangents to ten places of figures, 
vith differences, and to these is added Briggs's table of the 
irst 20.000 logarithms with their applications, chiefly ex- 
rswted from the • Trigonometrica Britannica.' 

In 1638 Vlacq published an abridgment of the ' Trigo- 
lometria Artificial is,' under the title of 'Tabula? Sinuum, 
"angentium.et Seeantium, et Ix)garithmomm Sinuum. Tan- 
entium. et Numeronim ab 1 ad 10,000,' in 8vo. These 
allies have passed through several editions in French and 
rermsn ; and, on the Continent, they continued long to 
>e a manual for persons employed in making trigonometri- 
al computations. 

VLAARDINGEN is a market-town in the south part 
T the province of Holland, in the district of Rotterdam, 
hi the river Maas. It is the rendezvous of the Dutch 
levring-fleet : the population is about 6500 inhabitants, 
sho subsist bv the fisheries. 

VLADIMIR 'formerly Volodimir') was part of the go- 

1 rnmnii of Moscow, till by an imperial ukase of 1st of 
leptcmber, 1778. it was formed into a separate govern- 
ment. It lies in the centre of European Russia, between 

SR* and 57* 11' N. lat., and between 37* 42' and 43 e 20* 
i. long. It is bounded on the north-west by Twer, on the 
lorth by Yaroslaw, on the north-east by Costroma, on the 
•ast by Nisehnei-Novgorod, on the south by Riasan, and 
m the west by Moscow. Its area is 17,500 square miles, 
livided* into thirteen circles. The face of the country is 
in undulating plain, without mountains, diversified by low 
tills (none being 900 feet above the level of the sea), by the 
te«p banks of the rivers, and extensive forests ; there are 
dsn many heaths and morasses. 

The principal river is the Oka, which however only 
raverses the government for a short distance on the south- 
«re»t. It is joined by the Kliazma, which comes from the 
P. O, No. 1608. 



government of Moscow, crosses this province nearly in the 
middle, and joins the Oka in Niscnnei-Novgorod. Its 
affluents are the Noil, Sudogda, Schitka, Kolokscha, Ka- 
manka, Tesa, and some others. On the whole there are 
twenty-two large and small rivers, all of which have very 
pure water, and abound in fish. Among the nuraerou* 
lakes, the two largest and most remarkable are the Pega- 
nowoe, in which floating islands are sometimes seen ; and 
the Plestschejewo. which is about 5 miles long and 4^ 
broad, and is celebrated on account of the nautical exer- 
cises of Peter the Great. 

The climate is as temperate as in Moscow : the rivers 
do not freeze till the middle oi November, and they thaw in 
March. The winter however is very cold ; the summer 
very hot ; the spring and autumn variable, with an alter- 
nation of snow, rain, and fine weather : night-frosts do 
not cease till May, and return at the end of September. 
Intermitting fevers are endemic; otherwise the cJimate 
is healthy. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the inhabitants ; 
but though the soil is in some parts fertile when well 
manured, the heaths, marshes, sandy tracts, and forests 
cover so great an extent of surface, that the produce of the 
harvest is not sufficient on an average for the home con- 
sumption, and importation from the neighbouring go- 
vernments is always necessary. Wheat, rye. barley, oat*, 
millet, and peas are cultivated; but little flax and 'hemp, 
the soil in most parts not being suitable to them. Tin* 
gardens produce all kinds of vegetables common in Russia, 
and most of them arc full of apple and cherry trees ; 
■motUNt the former is the beautiful transparent apple 
called Nakiwni. Here and there are some nop-gardens. 
The forests, formerly impenetrable, thoughstill considerable, 
are greatly thinned and diminished: there are no onk*. 
Game, except hares and partridges, is rare ; but bears, 
wolves, and lynxes are still met with. Wild berries of va- 
rious kinds abound. The breed of horned cattle is merely 
sufficient for the wants of the province, and might be much 
improved and extended: the breed of horses however is ex- 
cellent ; there are two large studs belonging to the crown, 
and several belonging to private individuals. The peasants 
breed plenty of domestic poultry, but do not keep so many 
bees as in other parts. The fisheries in the lakes and 
rivers are of little importance ; the principal fish are the 
sturgeon and shad : what is not consumed in the province 
is sent to Moscow. The minerals are iron, alabaster, good 
potto s'-clay, and freestone. 

The country-people, besides their agricultural occupa- 
tions, spin thread and worsted, and manufacture coarse 
linen for their own use, for which they have good bleaching- 
grounds. The chief resource of this piovince is its manu- 
factures, in whic h it is second only to that of Moscow. 
The principal manufactures are those of linen and cotton, 
leather, .iron wares, glass, and crystal. The articles ex- 
ported are the above-mentioned manufactures, paper, soap, 
and potashes ; and of the natural productions, only fruit, 
timber, fire-wood, stone for building and millstones, and 
lime. All goes to Moscow by waggons or sledges: the 
Oka and the Kliazma, though both navigable, are not 
much used for the conveyance of goods. The towns of 
Pereslawl, Gorochavez, and ViSniki derive much profit 
from the transit and commission trade. 

The inhabitants, amounting to 1.400,000, are all Russians 
of the Greek religion, with the exception of a few con- 
verted Mordwins and Tartars, and some Germans and 
Poles. 

With respect to public education, this government is 
under the University of Moscow. The number of children 
attending the schools increases ever)' year. In 183G there 
was 1 pupil for every 234 inhabitants ; at present the pro- 
portion of pupils is doubtless much greater. 

Vladimir, the capital, is situated in the centre of the 
government, in 50° 17/ N. lat. and 40° 20' E. long. It is 
built on a group of hills which rise in a fertile plain and 
decline towards the left hank of the Kliazma, which, 
making a bend, flows under the walls. It is one of the 
oldest cities in Russia, and from 1157 to 1328 was the 
residence of the grand-dukes and the capital or Great 
Russia. With the exception of its numerous churches 
and stone houses, Vladimir has few traces of its former 
greatness; there are no vestiges of the palace of tho 
princes, nnd the Golden Gate has nothing magnificent 
I except its name. The city is still large, but ill built, 
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and has six gates, terminating the six principal streets. 
Of the 25 churches, the Cathedral of St. Mar)', of which 
historians irive pompous descriptions, to which its present 
appearance does not at all correspond, and the Cathedral 
of Demetrius, are remarkable in the history of Russia. 
There arc two convents, an ecclesiastical seminary, and 
several crown buildings. It is the see of the bishop of 
Vladimir and Susdal, who has a palace, and the seat of the 
public authoiitics of the government. The inhabitants 
manufacture silk veil9 and handkerchiefs, and have some 
tanneries and soap manufactories; they derive their chief 
subsistence from the cultivation and sale of fruit, and of 
jrarden-vegetables. There are annual fairs, but otherwise 
little trade. 

Pereslawl-Zaleskoc, is situated on the river Trubesch, 
where it empties itself into lake Plestschcjews. It is 
an old town, and the houses arc almost mean, but the 
25 churches give it a striking appearance ; there are also 
several convents which add to the effect. The population 
is 4000 inhabitants, who manufacture linen, silks, and 
woollen cloths. They have a profitable transit and com- 
mission trade, and have dealings with the Ukraine, Oren- 
burg, and Siberia. The fairs are very well attended. 

Murom, with 6500 inhabitants, an antient town, was 
once the capital of the Mordwins, and afterwards the resi- 
dence of Russian princes ; it has still 3 convents, 18 stone 
and 7 wooden churches, and several crown buildings. The 
inhabitants have some manufactures and considerable 
trade. The other towns, capitals of the circles, have 
nothing worthy of particular notice. 

■: Hassel, Das Ru*sixrhe lii'ich in Eurnpa ; Schnitzler, 
Im Russia, la Finland?, rt la Pologn? ; Kruscnstern, I. y In- 
struction Publique en Rustic ; Stein. Lchrbuch, by II."r- 
schelmann. - ) 

VLADIMIR (the First \ grand-duke of Russia, snrnamed 
the Great, was the son of Sviatoslav by a slave, or at least 
a woman of low condition. 

His father, meditating the conquest of Bulgaria, divided, 
in 070. his empire between his two legitimate sons Ynro- 
polk and Oleg. Vladimir was sent to Novgorod, as that 
unruly place, disdained by the legitimate princes, was 
considered a government" only fit for an illegitimate 
son. 

After Sviatoslav's death, 972, his sons remained at peace 
for five years, but in 077 Yaropolk, who ruled at Kiev, 
quarrelled with his younger brother Oleg, and, having 
slain him in battle, took his share of the paternal heritage. 
Vladimir, expecting an attack from his brother, fled beyond 
the sea to the Varingians, i.r. the Scandinavians, and Yaro- 
polk occupied Novgorod by his officers. 

Vladimir returned after two years from Scandinavia, 
with a formidable body of adventurers, and was joined by 
the inhabitants of Novgorod. He formally declared war 
against his brother, and demanded the hand of Rogneda, 
daughter of the Varingian Rogvold, prince of Polotsk. 
Rogneda, who was betrothed to his brother, rejected Vla- 
dimer's suit, saving, that she would not marry the sou of a 
slave. Vladimir attacked Polotsk ; Rogvold was killed 
with his two sons, and Rogneda was compelled to marry 
Vladimir. 

Vladimir marched on Kiev, and Yaropolk, perceiving 
that he was betrayed by his own people, fled from his 
capital, but being soon afterwards induced to surrender, 
be was treacherously murdered by his brother's command. 
Vladimir now became monarch of the empire of his father, 
which extended from the vicinity of the Baltic to that of 
the Black Sea. It was however by no means a regularly 
Constituted empire, like that of the Western monarchs of 
that time. The sovereignty of the grand-dukes of Russia, 
who had established their capital at Kiev, was limited to a 
tribute levied on the various Slavonian and Finnish popu- 
lations spread over the immense tract of land which they 
considered as subject to their rule. This tribute was levied 
either by the sovereigns themselves, who travelled for 
that purpose about the country, or by their delegates : 
and their authority was respect'ed only where they had 
a sufficient force to maintain it. Vladimir established a 
more regular and efficient system of government. He I 
subjected all the populations which had recovered (heir | 
independence during the preceding reign, and built many 
towns in order to maintain them in subjection. He also 
seems to have conceived the idea of cementing his vast 
And heterogeneous empire by Hie powerful bond of a reli- 



gious centre, and he erected at Kiev the idol otPt-a 
(thunder), the supreme divinity or the Slavoaiira . | 
those of the inferior deities, Kliors, Bajbog, Stnbo* V 
margla. and Mokosh. The first three ut these dtitits i&. 
Slavonian, and the last two Finnish, a cucunHianK «ri:i 
seems to imply the notion of uniting the rtligio* 
of the two different races. To theie deities »ei c uS,ki 
human sacrifices, chosen by lot, and the Chronicle* :<s> 
that two Christian Varingians, father and sun, Mi t.;^. 
to that bloody superstition. 

Vladimir got rid of his Scandinavian allies bv tosus^ 
them to pass into the service of the Greek omen, a] 
endeavoured to effect an amalgamation between IhtVn. 
gians and Slavonians. He gave continual entire..,', 
to his subjects, and the memory of the splendor rf£ 
court is still alive in the popular songs of Kuwu. 

The Chronicles, which extol Vladimir * wisix: u. 
valour, accuse him of great laxity of morals. Ik> 
Rogneda, he had married the widow of his bfolkrliv 
polk, a beautiful Greek nun, who was a capfe cf fci- 
father, and three other wives. He had a great aaW 
concubines who lived in different places; !», for i«x*. 
at Vishgorod 300, at Belgorod the same nuricjtSr 
restov 200, and no woman in the country 
'lim. If such was really the case, the Chwuiab* 
reason to say that he was fond of women, likeLsi- 

Kiev had already for more than a century frt-jx: re- 
course with Constantinople, where Vladinnr'sireui/.*: 
Olga was baptized in 955. Her example, aJlhv_ri " ^ 
not been followed by her son, found many iraitai»k^*; 
his subjects, and the trade which was carried on btf>« 
these two cities had undoubtedly attracted many Gtai.-'. 
Kiev. It was also natural that missionaries of th^i" 
church should be attracted by the renown of Vladim/:- 
Poland and Germany. The Bulgarians, a Mohan::* 
nation, inhabiting the banks of the Volga, in the :* 
government of Kazan, and celebrated for their oc- - 
spiiit, had, after a short war, concluded a solemn !m£j 
peace with Vladimir ; and the powerful nation eiAt »> 
s.trs, which occupied the country between tht Ci<j* 
and Black seas northwards to the Caucasus, andU*"' 
on Vladimir's empire, contained many Jews; ev»5 
kings had for some time followed the Jewish r^" 
although at the time of Vladimir they were U<r. 
This will explain the circumstance that all these r. :-- 
professions tried to convert Vladimir to their re>?- 
creeds. It is said that the polygamy permitted 
Koran and the sensual paradise promised to its 
had greatly pleased him, but that he would nut cow- 
give up wine. The religion of the Jew*, who jj* 
from their own country, could not produce a u>~'~ 
impression upon a warlike prince. The Greek 
which already numbered many converts in Kg**^ 1 *- 
great advantage over that of Rome, whose mtf*'* 
were strangers in that country, and Vladimi: W' 1 ' ■ 
their exhortations by saying, 'Our ancestor! j* 1 ■' 
known you.' When Vladimir consulted his " ;, ( 
same subject, the answer which they gave him** *; , 
Greek religion was not good, thy grandmother W 
not have adopted it.' . ^ 

Besides this circumstance Vladimir had motnf"- ^ 
bition which prompted him to become a comer; ^ 
Eastern church. This was a matrimonial alhanc* »• 
Imperial house of Constantinople, which was 



object, he began by an attack on the lron,lin . k "i ( . 
empire, and having besieged the important towajj , i: 



son iu the picsent Crimea, he demanded th 
princess Anna, daughter of the emperor KuB> 



l 01'' 



Second, and sister of the then reigmng en, P lin "!: >!l 
tine and Basilius,and of Theophania. eruprv** °'^ fis 
Second of Germany. He promised, )' hi* ri 'H" 
granted, to receive "baptism with all 1«» * ub ^^ „ ; :i. 
become an ally of the empire, which he " irt '*i nl ^;ts 
war in case of a refusal. His demand was K ^ r 
was baptized with his followers at L'herson, aru 
the Greek princess in a.d. 988. He immed» l «V J,- ,,, 
himself with great zeal to the establishment ol ^ j,. 
in his dominions ; all the idols were \v 
orders, and the inhabitants were bapttfed m 
built churches, established schools, and hue 



greatly facilitated by the 



diat t0 





rally sought by the rulers of the barbarian nations'* ^ 
ing on the empire. In order to insure 1 
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I ready a Slavonian version of the Scriptures by Cyril! us 
nd IVlethodius [Slavonians], as well as liturgical work* 
n the same language. An ordinance on the ecclesiastical 
ribunals. taken from the Greek Noinocanon, was published 
>y Vladimir, and he became so strongly penetrated with 
he spirit of Christian meekness, that he would no longer 
mnish with death even the greatest criminals, and was 
•ontent to fine them. This ill-judged lenity produced 
rreat disorders, and the clergy themselves were obliged to 
cnionstrnte against it, and to induce Vladimir to restore 
mblic order by capital punishments. lie is said to have 
•ntirely amended his former licentious manners, and his 
•.harity to the poor was unbounded. He divided the 
government of his empire among his eleven sons, whom 
le had by several wives, and his stepson Sviatopolk, with 
vhotn his murdered brother s widow was pregnant when 
re married her. Alter his conversion he had some wars 
•vith his neighbours, but they did not produce any corise- 
luences ; and his reign was chiefly spent in promoting the 
.-ivilization of Ins subjects, for which he received ample 
neans from Constantinople, then the only seat of arts and 
iternture in Christian Europe. 

The end of his life was disturbed by the growing spirit 
>f liberty at Novgorod. The citizens of Novgorod refused 
o pay the annual tribute sent by that city to Kiev. His 
ion Yaroslav, who was established by him at Novgorod, 
.ook the part of the inhabitants, at least he did it appa- 
cnlly, as some .suppose. Vladimir assembled an army in 
>rdcr to coerce his refractory subjects, but he died on his 
narch not far from Kiev, in 1014. His wife Anna died 
n lull, as it seems without issue. The Russian church 
laa placed him amongst her saints, and given him a rank 
■qual to that of the apostles. 

VLADIMIR MONO'MACHOS^ grand-duke of Kiev, is 
>ne of the most remarkable persons of the middle ages, 
whose life and writings present an interesting picture of 
the social state of Russia during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. He is extolled by the Chronicles as a most 
virtuous prince, and considered by them almost a saint. 
He was undoubtedly a man of superior character and abi- 
lities, but by no means free from the faults of his barbarous 
age. 

Vladimir was born in 1052. He was the son of Vsevolod, 
the grandson of Vladimir the Great. The division of the 
empire made by Vladimir's grandfather Yaroslav the 
Great, in 1054, produced incessant wars among his suc- 
cessors, who continued to subdivide their heritages 
among their children. By the same arrangement of Ya- 
roslav, the sovereignty over all the other princes belonged 
to the grand-dukes of Kiev, who succeeded to that dignity, 
not according to the law of primogeniture, but according 
to that of seniority, or as being the oldest of all the princes 
of Russia. This arrangement, customary at that time 
with ail the Slavonian nations, led unavoidably to quarrels 
among all those who either had any right to or possessed 
the means of claiming the tlirone of Kiev. This unfor- 
tunate state of Russia was rendered still worse by the 
appearance of the Polovtzee, or Comanes of the Byzan- 
tines, a nomadic nation, who arrived from the deserts of 
Ceutral Asia and encamped in the country extending 
northward from the shores of the Black Sea and that of 
Azof?, about the middle of the eleventh century. These 
nomadic people made continual inroads into the territories 
of the Russian princes, but were also frequently employed 
by them as auxiliaries in their internal and foreign wars. 
Vladimir made his first campaign under his relative 
Boleslav the Second, or the Dauntless, king of Poland, 
whom he joined with an auxiliary force in a war against 
Bohemia in 1070. He afterwards took an active part in 
the domestic quarrels among the Russian princes, and re- 
ceived from his father, who became grand-duke of Kiev in 
1078, the principality of Chernigoff, which was the lawful 
heritage of his cousin Oleg, having on a former occasion 
ohtaioed, in an equally illegal manner, that of Smolensk, 
which was given him by the father of the same Oleg whom 
he now spoiled. This circumstance created a deadly 
hatred between the two cousins, established an hereditary 
feud between their descendants, and entailed for a long 
tnrfe great disasters on the country. Having taken during 
these wars the town of Minsk, he did not spare 'either 
man or beast ;' and when his cousin Oleg was marching 
with the Polovtzee to recover his principality, Vladimir 
bribed those barbarians, who earned back the prince 



whom they came to assist as a captive, and murdered his 
brother. He al>o compelled the legitimate prince of Nov- 
gorod to cede it to his son, and to content himself with a 
small principality. This proves that he was no more scru- 

fwlous than his contemporaries in the means of attaining 
lis objects. 

Vsevolod died in 10M, but Vladimir, who was the real 
sovereign during the reign of his father, did not venture to 
break the law of seniority, and he called to the throne of 
Kiev his cousin Sviatopolk, prince of Turov, the eldest of 
the family. Sviatopolk confirmed the possessions usurped 
by Vladimir during his father's life ; but both these princes 
being defeated by the Polovtzee, Oleg, who since his ex- 
pulsion had lived in exile, chiefly in Greece, returned to 
the country, and compelled Vladimir to restore Chernigoff 
and Smolensk to him and his brother. The differences 
among the princes were settled by a congress held at 
Lubech and at Kiev, on which occasions Vladimir dis- 
played, in the prosecution of his interests, great diploma- 
tic talents. lie also defeated, with the assistance of 
other princes, the terrible Polovtzee on several occasions, 
by which he secured for some time the country from their 
devastations, and justly acquired great popularity. In 1112 
he became, on the death of Sviatopolk, grand-duke of 
Kiev, being already sixty years old. lie reigned thirteen 
years till 1125. and he proved himself during this time a 
really great prince. Internal peace was maintained by his 
authority, and foreign enemies were repelled with uninter- 
rupted success. New towns were built, old ones improved, 
and the country enjoyed general peace and prosperity. 

His character, his views, and his principles are displayed 
by his testament, or his las', instructions to his children, 
which also gives an insight into the manners, the state of 
civilization, and the prevailing opinions of that period. 

After having expatiated on the glory of God, chiefly in 
words takeu from the Psalmist, he says: 1 O my children! 
love God! love also mankind! It is neither fast, nor 
seclusion, nor monastic life which may save you, but good 
works. Do not forget the poor ; feed them and think that 
all goods belong to God, and are intrusted to you only for 
a time. Do not conceal treasures in the bowels of the 
earth, for this is contrary to the Christian religion. Be 
fathers to the orphans ; judge yourselves the widows, and 
do not permit the stronger to oppress the weaker. Do not 
take the life either of the innocent or of the guilty: the 
life and the soul of a Christian are sacred.' He then re- 
commends them to keep their oaths, to respect the clergy, 
to avoid pride and every kind of profligacy, and continues 
— * In your household look yourselves to everything, with- 
out relying on your stewards and servants, and the guests 
will not find fault either with your house or with your 
dinner. In time of war be active and be an example to 
your officers. It is not theu the time to tliink of banquets 
and enjoyment. Repose after having established the 
nightly watch. Men may suddenly perish, therefore do 
not lay aside the armour where danger may happen, and 
mount your horses early. Above all, respect a stranger, be 
he a great or a common man, a merchant or an ambassa- 
dor ; and if you cannot give him presents, satisfy him with 
meat and drink, because strangers spread in foreign coun- 
tries good and bad report of us. Salute every one whom 
you meet. Love your wives, but give them no power over 

J 'ourselves. Remember every good thing which you have 
earnt, and learn what you do not know. My father, 
having never been abroad, spoke five languages, for which 
we are praised by foreigners.' This is certaiuly a curious 
fact, ami which perhaps was not common at that time in 
western Europe. The languages alluded to were probably 
the Greek — as the higher clergy, who had the education or 
the princes, were generally of that nation — the Scandina- 
vian, the Slavonian of Russia, and perhaps the Hungatiau 
and tliat of the Polovtzee, with whom the Russians w« ie 
in daily intercourse. It is aiso not unlikely that Latin, 
which was cultivated by the learned Greeks, was one oi 
the languages alluded to. ' Avoid idleness, it is the 
mother of all vices. On a journey on horseback, when you 
have no occupation, instead of indulging in idle thoughts, 
repeat prayers, at least the shortest and the best of them — 
" Kyrie eleyson." Never go to sleep without an earthly 
prostration ; and when you do not feel well, do it three 
times. Rise before the sun and go early to church. So 
have done my father and all the good men. After which 
they held a council with their officers, or judged the 
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people, or went to hunt ; and at midday they slept, be- 
cause God has assigned the midday hour for repose, not 
only to man, but also to animals and b..ds.' It is remark- 
able that this habit is still prevalent among the common 

r?ople in Russia. 'Your father lived also in that manner, 
have done myself all that I could have ordered a servant 
to do : in hunting and in war, at day and at night, during 
the hent of summer and the cold of winter, I have not 
known any repose. I have never relied on magistrates and 
ofiicers. I never allowed the poor and the widows to be 
oppressed by the strong. I superintended myself the 
church, the Divine service, the household, the stables, the 
hunt, the hawks, and the falcons.' Having enumerated his 
various feats of arms, he says, * I have undertaken eighty- 
three expeditions, without mentioning many insignificant 
ones. I have concluded with the Polovtzee nineteen trea- 
ties. I took prisoners more than a hundred of their best 
chieftains, whom I released afterwards, and I punished and 
drowned in rivers more than 200 of them. Who travelled 
more rapidly than I did ? On leaving Chernigoff in the 
morning, I arrived at Kiev, where my father was, before 
vespers (a distance of 100 English miles). Being fond of 
sports, we often hunted wild animals with your grandfather. 
Amidst thick forests I have bound with my own hands 
several wild horses at once. I was twice tossed on the 
horns of a buffalo ; a deer struck me with his horns, and 
an elk trampled me under his feet ; a wild boar tore the 
sword from my side ; a bear bit through my saddle, and a 
wild animal attacked and overthrew the horse which I 
rode. How many times liave I fallen from my horse ! I 
twice broke my head, and many times injured my arms 
and legs, sparing not my life during my youth. But the 
Lord has watched over me. And you, my children, do not 
fear death, nor combat, nor wild animals ; but act as men 
on every occasion which may come from God. When 
Providence has decreed a man's death, neither his father, 
nor his mother, nor his brethren may save him.' It is very 
probable that the observation of the rules of prudence 
and external piety laid down in these instructions greatly 
contributed to the establishment of his reputation. 

Vladimir was su rimmed Monomachos by his mother, a 
daughter of the enipeior Constantino IX., Monomachos. 
His first wife was Gyua, daughter of Harold, the last Saxon 
king of England, who had found, after the death of her 
father, a refuge at the court of Swcn the Second, king of 
Denmark. Marriages between the Russian princes and 
those of western Europe, particularly of Scandinavia, were 
very common during that period. Thus Vladimir's aunts 
were married to Henri I. of France, and to Harold Hard- 
rade, king of Norway, who perished in 1066, at the battle 
of Stamford Bridge. The celebrated Danish king Walde- 
mar the First was the son of one of his granddaughters, 
and probably received his Slavonian name in honour of his 
ancestor. After the death of Gyda he was twice married, 
but the Chronicles do not mention the names of his wives. 

The crown used at the coronation of the monarchs of 
Russia is called the golden cap of Monomachos, and is 
supposed to have been presented to Vladimir, with the 
sceptre and some other regalia used on the same occasion, 
by the Greek emperor Alexius Comnenos, as having be- 
longed to his grandfather Constantine Monomachos. These 
objects are undoubtedly of Byzantine workmanship, but the 
history of their origin' is considered by many as a modern 
invention made during the fifteenth century, when Ivan 
the Third, of Moscow, having married the Greek princess 
S.iphia Palaeologos, assumed the pretensions of a successor 
to the emperors of the East. 
VLIESSINGEN. [Flushing.] 

VOANDZEIA, a plant of the natural family of Legu- 
minos;e, which has been so named from its Madagascar 
name, which is also written Voandzou. It has been formed 
into a distinct genus bv Du Petit Thouars ; though for- 
merly called Glycine subterranea, it is more closely allied 
to Arachis hypogaea, or the Earth-Nut of the coast of 
Africa and of Asia. The genus is characterised by having 
the flowers polygamous. Calyx campanulate. Wings of 
the papilionaceous flowers horizontal. Stamens diadel- 
phous. Legume subterraneous, roundish, fleshy, one- 
seeded. The only species of the genus is V. subterranea, 
which is so called in consequence of its peduncles bending 
down and sinking into the ground, where the pods ripen. 
It is a tufted creeping herb with yellow flowers ; the leaves 
are radical, trifoliate, on long petioles, the leaflets oblong, 



the terminal one being stalked. This plant, imeresur 
from the mode in which it ripens its seed, is celebtifod u 
an article of diet along the western coast of Africa, vbrr 
it is eaten both in a ripe state, and when unripe after bow 
boiled. The plant has been introduced into Surinam ui 
Brazil, it is supposed, by the slaves from the am « 
Africa. It is called manaobi by the Brazilians. 

VOCHYA'CEiE, or VOCHY8IA'CRiE, a natural ord* 
of plants belonging to Lindley's parietose group of p«v 
pctalous Exogens. The species belonging to thu one n 
trees, with opposite branches, which, when yoosi, « 
4-cornered. The leaves are entire, mostly opposite, war- 
times towards the extremities of the branches thrr m 
alternate, and are supplied with two stipules at their but 
The inflorescence is usually terminal, in pancla * 
racemes, the pedicels bracteate, and the flower* 'mtsn* 
and united. The calyx is either free or alighlly adbm • 
to the ovary, with 4 or 5 sepals, and imbricate in aVm- 
tion. The sepals arc combined at the base ; the oppc 
one calcarate, and often large and irregular in form. Ibj 
petals are unequal, 1, 2, 3, or 5 in number, alttnatni; 
with the segments of the calyx and inserted nit tuar 
base. Hie stamens are from 1 to 5 in numbawni; 
opposite the petals, in some cases alternate, mar fai 
the bottom of the calyx, and for the moat p* krk, 
generally only one being fertile, and beanngiotit 
large ovate 4-celled anther. The ovary is supenor « '.«.(• 
inferior, 3-celled ; the style and stigma single. Tterot 
is capsular, being 3-comered, 3-celled, 3-vslved, the n)v« 
bursting along the middle. The seed is erect and vtfiw. 
albumen ; the embryo is straight inverted ; the cotjWa 
are convoluted, large, leafy, and plaited ; the ladic 1 ' j 
short and superior. 

De Candofle remarks on this order that it is 'sine* 
but ill-understood ; in habit and flower somewhat all*; s . 
Guttifere or Marcgraaviacea?, but distinct from bo6 1 
the stamens being inserted into the calyx; perhaps* 
directly connected with Combretaceaj, on account of* 
convolute cotyledons and inverted seeds ; and even j» • 
haps allied to some Onagracea;, on account of the storm 
solitary stamen.' Lindley suggests its affinity to Vmatt 
as seen in its irregular flowers, 3-locular ovarium, ami b 

Sides ; and also to Polygalaceae, from wbich the tslcv* 
owers and ascending ovules principally distinguish it 
There are about forty species of this family sitae*!** 
they are all natives of equinoctial America, where tW 
found inhabiting antient forests, the banks of streanuu 
sometimes the sides of mountains to a very c«w»Jn*« 
elevation. None of these trees are remarkable for * 
beauty or for their uses, but the striking irrep^' 

A*r* them obieel* £ 



interest io ine uouuusi. lue iuiiv«i«; >rr 

genera, the descriptions of which are from tin.™- 
e the more important variations in the struttus* 



of the structure of their flowers renders them 
great interest to the botanist. The following iywp* 
of the 
indicate 

the floral organs of these plants. 

Section I.— Ovarium free. Calyx 5-parte«L 

1. Callisthene (after Callisthenes, an antieot phita*' 
pher). Upper sepal drawn out into a large spur at r> 
base. Petal 1 , obcordate. Stamen 1, without any 
ments of sterile ones. Valves of the capsule withest » 
dissepiment ; cells 1-2 seeded. 

2. Amphilochia (after Amphilochus, an Atheniaa nj 
wrote on agriculture V Upper sepal drawn out into i 
spur at the base. Petal 1, obcordate. Fertile 
usually without any rudiments of sterile ones. »'*>«»' 
capsules bent so much as to form dissepiment*; K 

3. Vochytia (from FoeMya, a Guiana name foraoaW 
the species). Upper sepal drawn out into s lone >P 
Petals 3, middle one the largest. Stamens fcjjJJj'S 
sterile. Valves of capsule opening in the middle. ■* 
solitary in the cells, winged. , 

4. Oalvertia. Upper lobe of calyx furnished with a >£ 
at the base. Petals 6, 2 upper ones very nano«.. SW£ 
3, lateral ones sterile. Valves of capsule openiM a «* 
middle ; cells 2-seeded. ,. ^ 

5. Quaka (a Guiana name for some 6 P ec '?'V^ |, 
sepal furnished with a spur at the bsse. rots'* nx • 
rarely 2. Stamens mostly 1, sometimes 2- Valva « c *i 
sule opening in the middle. Seeds winged. 

Section II.— Ovary adnate to the calyx. Calyx 

6. ErUma. One of the^SSwuf the cslyr Airm*^ ■«* 
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i spur kt the base. Petal 1. Stamens 5, 4 stenle and 1 

fertile. 

Doubtful genera. 

7. Lngonia. Calyx with a ventricoae tube and a 
Vparted permanent limb. Petals wanting. Disk quadian- 
;rular, filling the bottom of the calyx. Stamen 1, small, 
nscrted under the ovary. Capsule trigonal, 3-celled, 
J-valved. Seeds G. Stigma* 3, small, capitate. 

8. Aeardhta (after Charles Agardh, a distinguished 
Swedish botanist, author of a ' Synopsis Alga rum,' 8cc.). 
L'alyx of 3 sepals. Petals 5, convolute. Stamen 1, bear- 
ng a large 2-celled anther. 8lyle 1. Fruit a drupe, oval, 
4-celled, 3-valved. 

9. Scfiwciggeria (after J. F. Schweigger, author of 
' Flora ErlangcnsU '). Calyx of 3 sepals. Petals 3, one of 
which is spurred. 8 1 amen 1. Pistil none. 

S*»me of the species of yualea and Salvertia bear flowere 
which give out a delicious odour. A species of Callisthene 
has also been observed to secrete a resinous fluid, which 
has not been analyted. 

VOET, GISBERT, the father, and Paul and Daniel, 
he sons, and John, the grandson, were distinguished mem- 
bers of the University of Utrecht, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

Gisbert Voet was born at Heusde on the 3rd of March, 
I5U3 ; he studied at Leyden, with the character of a young 
man of great promise ; and having taken orders, discharged 
! he functions of minister in his native town till 1634. In 
:hat year he was appointed professor of theology and 
Oriental languages in the seminary of Utrecht, which was 
converted into a university two years later. Voet became 
he zealous advocate of the doctrine* adopted by the Synod 
jf Dort, nor did his controversial predilections confine 
ihemselves to this narrow field. He attacked vehemently 
the philosophy of Descartes, whom he designated alternately 
an atheist and a Jesuit, and whom he even went the length 
of accusing before the civil magistrate. His controversies 
tilth Cocceius, professor at Leyden, divided the Dutch theo- 
logicians into Voetiana and Cocceians. In short no pole- 
mical adversary came amiss to him : Roman Catholic, 
philosopher, Arminian — he was ready to break a lance 
with any man who did not subscribe to the Calvinistic 
t reed. He had on his arms at once Desmareta, Wolzogen, 
Regius, Schoockius, Dumoulin, Oesterga, flee. The inces- 
sant excitement of controversy appears to have agreed 
with him, for he lived to the advanced age of 87. out- 
living by several years all the other members of the Synod 
of Dort. A full list of his numerous publications, ehiefly 
works of polemical theology, is given by Gaspar Burnian, 
in his • Trajectum Eruditum:' the principal are, 4 Selects; 
Disputationes Theologic*,' 5 vols. 4to., Utrecht and Am- 
sterdam, 1648-60 ; and • Politica Ecclesiatica,' 4 vols. 4to., 
Amsterdam, 1663-76. 

Paul Voet was also born at Heusde, on the 7th of June, 
1611). He taught, at different times, logic, metaphysics, 
Greek, and civil law in the University of Utrecht. He 
published in 1654 a Harmony of the Gospels; and in 
1655-57, ' Theologia Naturalis reformata.' Of his juridi- 
cal works the most valuable, at least that which has carried 
with it the greatest authority, is the treatise ' Dc Statutis 
corumquc Concursu.' His other legal publications are — 
• De Duellia Licitis et Illicitis,' Utrecht, 1646 ; ' Dc Usu 
Juris Civiliset Canonici in Belgio Unito,' Utrecht, 1657; 
- Diaquisitio Juridicade Mobilibus et Immobilibus,' Utrecht, 
1606, 4 Commentarius ad Institutiones Juris,' Gorcum, 
1668. It is in part owing to the time at which he lived, 
rendering his works the text-books of the young Scotch 
lawyers, the contemporaries of Stair and Mackenzie, that 
we find them so frequently quoted by the ablest Scotch 
lawyers previous to the commencement of the present cen- 
tury. Paul Voet published, in Dutch, a history of the 
lumily of Brederode, which has been translated into French; 
^ume controversial pamphlets defending his father; and 
notes on Musacus, Callimachus, and Herodian. 

Damil Vobt, son of Gisbert, and brother of Paul, wa» 
l orn at Heusde on the 31st of December, 1629, and died 
at Utrecht on tha 3rd of October, 1660. He was professor 
of philosophy at Utrecht. He published several text- 
books : his ' Meletemeta Philosophical and his * Physiolo- 
giea, sivc de Rerum Natura Libri vi.,' appeared at Amster- 
dam the year after his death, and were republished, with 
notes by Vriea, in 1668. 

JoHJf Vorr, the son of Paul, was born at Utrecht on the 



3rd of October, 1647. He was professor of law at Herbort, 
afterwards at Utrecht, and ultimately at Leyden, where h* 
died on the Uth of September, 1714. His most esteemed 
work is his 4 Commentarius in Pandectas,' published at 
Leyden in 1698, in 2 folio volumes. In 1670 ne published 
a tract 4 De Jure Militari ;' in 1673 another, 4 De Fannlia 
erciscunda;' and in 1683, at Leyden, a 4 Compendium 
Juris.' He too, as well as his father, took the field in 
defence of Gisbert, the founder of the family. 

John Euskbuts Vokt, inspector of the octrois at the 
Hague, and a Dutch physician, died there in 1778. He is 
mentioned with praise as a poet in Vries's history of Dutch 
poetry. His poems arc lyrical in their form, and rather 
mystical in their contents. It docs not appear that he be- 
longed to the same family as the theologian, the jurists, and 
the philosopher. 

VOGEL, THEODOR, a botanist of great promise, who 

S'rished in the expedition to the Niger, in trie year 1841. 
e early devoted himself to the study of botany, and was 
a student at the University of Berlin, where he took his 
degree of doctor of philosophy. One of his earliest con- 
tributions to botanical science was a paper published, con- 
jointly with Dr. Schleiden, on the development of albumen 
in leguminous plants. This paper bears the high charac- 
ter of all the later labours of Dr. Schleiden, and at the 
same time affords evidence that Vogel belonged to that 
school of physiological botanists who, from their minute 
knowledge of structure, are doing so much at the present 
day for the advancement of scientific botany. In a subse- 
quent paper, entitled a 4 Monograph of the Genus Cassia,' 
Vogel displayed his intimate knowledge of structure, as 
well as his powers of analysis, in unravelling the intricaciea 
of thaf difficult getuis of plants. In 1*40, when it was 
deteimined to fit out an expedition to Africa, Captain 
Washington visited Germany for the sake of gaining co- 
operation, and Vogel was there recommended to him as a 
botanist likely to be of great service in the expedition. 
Vogel, who was then at Bonn, in the university of which 
place he had been appointed a teacher of botany, no sooner 
had the offer made him than he anxiously embraced it as 
affording him an opportunity of pursuing his favourite 
science in an unexplored region. After having visited 
England, where his knowledge of botany excited in the 
minds of those who knew him the warmest interest for his 
prosperous return, he sailed with the expedition for Africa, 
in July, 1841. The disastrous events of that ill-fated expe- 
tion are well known. Vogel was an early sufferer from 
the fever which carried off the majority of those who 
sailed, and although he recovered so far as to be able to 
reach Fernando Po, he sunk there from the effects of 
dysentery about six months after the time he had sailed 
from this country. He made the best use of the little time 
that he had health to collect plants, whilst on the coast of 
Africa, and his death seems to have been hastened by his 
anxiety to arrange and study them whilst in a convales- 
cent state at Fernando Po. The results of these labours 
have not yet appeared. He was buried by the side of 
Captain Bird Allen, another of the unfortunate victims of 
this expedition. 

VOGHE'RA, PROVING! A DI, a Province of the Sar- 
dinian States, bounded on the north by the Po, which 
divides it from the province of Mortara and also from 
Austrian Lombardy, east by the duchy of Parma and Pia- 
cenza, south by the provinces of Tortona and Bobbio, and 
west by the province of Tortona. Its length from east to 
west is about -0 miles, and its breadth is about 15 miles. 
It lies mostly in the plain of the Po, but the southern part 
of the province stretches over the northern slope of the 
Ligurian Apennines, from which the Staffora and other 
torrents descend and cross the plain to join the Po. The 
population of the province of Voghera is about 92,000. 
distributed among 77 communes. The country produces 
much silk, f Serristori, Statist ica.) The head town, Vog- 
hera (Vitus IriajJ, originated in a suburb of the ant lent 
town of Iria, which in the course of time superseded the 
town. Voghera was for a long time a dependency of Tor- 
tona, and a fief belonging to the family Del Pozzo. Charles 
Emmanuel III., king of Sardinia, purchased Voghera, and 
jiade it the capital of a province. Voghera has 11,000 
inhabitants; it is an uninteresting-looking town ; the only 
building in it worthy of notice is the collegiate church, 
wluch is of good architecture. Voghera is in a plain on 
the high road from Turin to Piaccnza, Parma, and Mu- 
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dena, which follows the southern bank of the Po. The 
road from Geuoa io Milan by Pavia leads also through 
Voghcra. 

Tlie other towns of the province of Yochera arc, 1, Stra- 
deila, with 5TKX) inhabitants, situated on the high road from 
Vogheia to Piaceoza, and mar the borders of the duchy of 
Panua; 2, Uruni. or Brutini, a post-town on the HUM line 
of road, ha-, :*XK> inhabitants; 3, Catteggio, which has 
2Tj(K) inhabitants. ( Calendano Hardo. 

VOGULES. [Russian Kiipirk ; S»SHM.1 
VOICE. The voice (from the Latin vox : is an audible 
sound produced in the larynx. The very different expla- 
nations which have been given of the manner in which the 
breath is vocalized in the larynx are accounted for by the 
circumstance of its being impossible to view the inside of 
the larynx when in an unmutilated state during vocaliza- 
tion. In the absence then of that |>o*itive, complete, and 
exact know ledge which such observation alone can fur- 
nish, we must be content with that approximation to truth 
which is air iv cd at by means of the present advanced 
knowledge of the production and modification of sound 
with which acoustic science supplies us [Acoustics], ap- 
plied to explain the minute mechanism of the larynx. 
[Laky .nx.] 

The design of the present article is to treat of the sounds 
of the human voice in its two great functions of Song and 
Speech. The nomenclature and notation of music [Music] 
arc here adopted, with such an extension, based upon the 
same principles, as is necessary for the purpose. 

The infinite varieties of sounds heard in the human voice 
are all embraced under the general terms Pitch, Loudness, 
Quality, and Duration. 



The scale of the human voice, from the lowut not* i 
the bass to the highest note of the soprano, within 
limits composers write vocal music, is four octave* in ,.. 



tent, viz. from BW, a, ~ 



3= 



in the bass cliff to w. 



the treble cliff. There have btc » 



stances, but they are very rare, of voices capable of 
scending lower, and others of ascending higher Ihn it* 
limits. This scale of sounds is divided into met turj, 
(male voice), which extends from mi M in thebaati* 
(c') in the treble cliff; and voce Jemtmle, or tw Uutu 
i. female voice), which extends from Ja (f 1 ) to m r, t 
the treble cliff. 

The lower or male voice part of the scale u wUhkk 
into Bass and Tenor, each containing two ocUve tu 
bass extends from mi (Ki to/u {r'j ; and tbettatrtCott 
from do (c'> to do (,c*). 

The upper or female voice part of the scale mfcM 
into Contralto and Soprano, each containing twortws 
the contralto extends from/tr (F*J to fa vA lit w- 
prano extends from do (<? i to mi These vt lk ton 

scales within which musicians compose vocal nw« a 
each class of voice. The following diagram exhildsii* 
scale of the human voice and the relation of tt» 
visions : — 



! f 



^. -t I I 1 



-»- -i— 
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Tenor. 



N.B. The terms Alto, Contralto, and Counter-tenor are the 



Intermediate between the bass and tenor is another 
male voice, extending from fa (a") to/u (r*), and termed the 
Barytone. And between the Contralto and the Soprano is 
another female voice, extending from/u (a'j to la (a'), and 
termed the Mezzo-Soprano. The voices of eunuclis and 
bovs are classed with female voices. 

By reference to the diagram it will be seen that, the 
scales of the several voices overlap each other in the great 
compass of the human voice; thus the bass overlaps the 
tenor eleven notes, so that the tenor descends to within 
five notes a« low as the bass; while the bass ascends to 
within four notes as high as the tenor. Eleven notes are 
common to both bass "and tenor scales, and any music 
who-e variations of pitch are within the ranee of those 
eleven notes can be sung either by a tenor or a bass voice. 
It appears also by the diagram that a tenor voice reaches 
to within three notes as high as the contralto, and mid- 
way up the soprano compass; giving twelve notes com- 
mon to the tenor and contralto, and eight notes common 
to the tenor and soprano scales, which explains the wide 
range of music which tenor voices ran sing. 

TV ordinary compass of a voice is about twelve notes. 
Many singers' voices however extend to two octaves; some 
even' beyond two, and some have reached three octaves. 
Catalani's compass is said to have been three and a half 
octaves. 



The compass of Miss Dolby's voice is 



"4" 



The compass of Mrs. Alfred Shaw'* 

voice is 



The compass of Miss Clara Novello's 
voice is 




The compass of Malibran's voice was 



The compass of Mr. H. Phillips* 

voice is 



The compass of soprano and some other voices a* *j 
vided into registers, ot which there are two, viz. dew'^ 



and the falsetto. The former 



school tore di petto, which means chest voice; 
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Chest 






Chest. . 


Mezzo-Falso. 


Falsetto 


Chest. . 


Mezzo-Falso. 


Falsetto 


Chest . . 


Mezzo-Falso. 


Falsetto 


Chest. ,j 


Mezzo-Falso . 


Falsetto . 



after voce di testa, which means head voice. To these 
he Italians add another, which joins the two registers, and 
vhich somewhat partakes of the character of both; it is 
lamed the mezzo/alto, or middle falsetto. The extreme 
ipper notes of the falsetto are by some termed the flautino, 
>r flute register, but this appears to be an unnecessary sub- 
livision. The following table exhibits at a view the voices 
•!id their registers: — 

Jass . . 
Jan tone 
,'enor. . 
'ontralto 
leizo -So- 
prano . 

ioprano. . Chest. . | Mezzo-Falso . Falsetto . Flautino. 

n this musical distribution of the registers of the voices 
here is no falsetto given to the basses. The bass and 
laritnnc voices however arc both capable of extending 
heir compass by running up into a falsetto, and hence 
\\cy nuist each have a mozzo-falso register a!s». The fal- 
etto is commonly adopted by baas singers to imitate a 
voman's voice in the opera buffa. 

There is also a feigned lower voice by which voices of 
II kinds are able to descend lower in pitch than in the 
atiiral register. The term basso falsetto has been pro- 
nged to designate this voice, but the term lower falsetto 
i more arc urate. 

The Quality of the Voice. — Each person's voice has 

distinct quality or tone (timbre of French authors", 
■V which it is recognised, even when singing in unison 
nth others. The vagueness of the terms which are 

iopted to describe the qualities of the voice is much to 
« lamented : they are descriptive, such as nasal, guttural ; 
descriptive by comparison with other sounds, as siivery. 
lute-like, musical ; and metaphorically descriptive, us 
<ure, clear, deep, brilliant, flexible, attractive, mellow, &e. 

lie.se terms are too lax in their signification to be satis- 
OCtory to the philosophical student of sound. Attempts 
tave been made to connect certain qualities of the voice, 

* fulness with the bass, brilliancy with the soprano. &c, 
nit without success. It is however quite true that those 
'. ho are accustomed to hear much singing would mostly 
ecoguisc any voice to be a bass, tenor, &c., although sing- 
ng in unison with contraltos or sopranos. The essential 
iistinction however between voices, as the bass and tenor, 
s not the quality, as stated by some physiological writers ; 
or a voice is classed among basBes or contraltos, as the 
•ase may be, solely in consequence of its compass lying 
vilhin the limits of the bass or contralto scales. 

Each voice has its natural and falsetto qualities, which 
a long respectively to the natural and falsetto registers, 
lesides these there is in song an improved quality named 
ure tone, and in speech a corresponding improved qua- 
ity named the oratorical tone. 

Song-voice. — The song-note is a musical sound of some 
i xed pitch in the musical scale. When a clear resonant 

• nice produces a song-note, the accompanying harmonic 
Ound may be heard ju-t as it is with the sound of a vibra- 
ing string. The song-sounds of the human voice arc ar- 
tuiged in the diatonic, chromatic, and enharmonic scales. 
Mi sic. 1 

Speech-note.— T\\e speech-note is not a true musical 
ound, because its pitch varies throughout its duration. 
These notes are termed slides, accents, and inflexions ; and \ 
■iey may be imitated on the violin by sliding a finger up 
he finger-board while the bow is applied. These notes | 
nay have an ascending or descending course in pitch, and 
"tnetimes they have both on a syllable. The varying 
i'itch of a speech-note will be illustrated if the reader, 
«ith an intense feeling of inquiry utter alond Hamlet's 
interrogatory, 'Pale, or red:* The speech-note on the 
■void 'pale' will consist of an upward movement of the 
v oice ; while that on 'red' will be a downward movement, 
and in both words the voice will traverse so wide an in- 
terval of pitch as to be conspicuous to ordinary ears ; while 
the cultivated perception of the musician will detect the 
voice moving through a less interval of pitch while he is ut- 
tering the word ' or' of the same sentence. And he who can 
record in musical notation the sounds which he hears will 
perceive the musical interval traversed in these vocal 
movements, and the place also of these speech-notes on 
the musical staff. 



Speech-notes are of two kinds, viz. simple and com- 
pound. The simple eousist of a single rising or falling 
movement of the voice. These movements may he of any 
extent from a semitone up to an octave. These dif- 
ferences of extent give ei^ht simple rising speech-notes, 
viz. semitone, lone, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh 
octave. a*: # l as many simple falling speech-notes, making 
a total ot aixteen distinct simple speech-notes. Mr. Steele 
accurately represented these notes by diagonal lines on 
the musical staff. The length of the line indicates the 
interval or dimension of the note ; and its situation on the 
staff indicates its local pitch, as in the annexed diagram, 
Nos. I and 2, where the eight notes ascendim* and de- 
scending are in accordance with Mr. Steele's notation. 

No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 



E2 



In these notes the sliding movement of the voice is 
equable, that is, it passes through equal spaces in euual 
times. The voice however in some notes is retarded in 
some part of its course, so that it passes through uncqunl 
spaces in equal times. Mr. Steele noted this retardation 
of the voice by slightly curving the diagonal lino at the 
part, as in the above diagram, No. 3. Now the voice may- 
be retarded at the beginning, at the middle, or at the end 
of a speech note. And the voice may be accelerated in 
each of those parts. It will be seen that these modifica- 
tions of pitch greatly multiply the number of speech- 
notes. And this number can be again greatly increased 
by successively givin? to each note all the various forms 
of loudness of voice of which it is capable. 

The compound speech-notes consist of both the simple 
vocal movements combined in a variety of circumflexes. 
Mr. Steele first noted them on the staff, from whose 1 Pro- 
sodia Rationalis' the following diagram is copied : — 



Numerous as are the varieties of circumflexes, they 
admit of classification, of which the following, partly taken 
from Dr. Rush, is adopted: — 

The number of constituent vocal movements. 

1. Simple circumflex consists of two movements. 

2. Compound circumflex consists of three movements. 

3. Continuous circumflex consists of more than three 
movements-. 

The dirrction of the first vocal movement. 

1. Direct circumflex has the first an upward movement. 

2. Inverted circumflex has the tint a downward move- 
ment. 

The dimension of the vocal movements. 

1. Equal circumflex, each irovetnciit of equal dimen- 
sion. 

2. Unequal circumflex, each movement of unequal di- 
mension. 

In forming a circumflex speech-note, the voice may be 
retarded or accelerated in parts, as well as move equably 
through its course. The possible varieties of circumflex 
are almost infinite, and the number in ordinary use is far 
beyond what would be anticipated. This v. ill account 
for the immense variety of sounds which are heard in 
human utterance, and which has been more a subject of 
declaration than thoughtful inquiry. 

The Compass of the Sjjccch-vvice. — Several of the rhe- 
toricians of antiquity speak of the changes of pilch of the 
voice seldom exceeding a fifth on any one syllable. 
Observations conducted for twenty years on the leading 
public speakers of the oeriod have convinced the author 
of tlvs article of the accuracy of this autient statement. It 
Is true that higher intervals arc used, even up to the octave, 
hut very sparingly, and the fifth itself is of less common 
occurrence in oratory than the third. 

Speech melodies seldom exceed the limits of an octave 
and a half. Whatever the speaker's key note may be, he 
seldom rises more than a fifth above it, or descends more 
than a filth below it in pitch. A person's key note :s 
generally somewhat below the middle of his compass; 
which circumstance enables most speakers to ascend an 
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octave if required for the purpose of expression. The fol- 
lowing notation of Mr. Steele's speaking compass, taken 
from the ' Prosodia Rationalis,' is interesting :— 

Height of Im 



oued a 

ft- T ■ " U.l.M of on 

• • — E di * co,l "' 

— i- Loweit note of 



] t ration, taken from Callcotfs « Grammar of limit," r b 
the effect of the first slur is similar to a e ireumflex'ittM 
note, of equal intervals and inverted fkiurt $ % 
second slur is in effect similar to an unequal iiuUti 2 
cumflex : — 



The voice of song (i.e. a song note) has been described 
as continuing throughout its duration on one level line of 
pitch. This description was necessary at the outset in 
order to state the essential distinction between song (musi- 
cals sounds and speech sounds. 

Close observation however of the song notes of singers, 
especially in dramatic music, will show that many of the 
notes are not of uniform pitch, but that the voice rapidly 
slides through some interval, commonly of a tone, and the 
song note is produced at its summit. Let the slide be 
equal to u semiquaver, and the song note a minim, or rather 
to a minim minus the semiquaver slide, which is stolen 
from the quantity of the song note : many singers reach 
the several degrees of the scale by these slides according 
to the subjoined notation : — 




IP rJ I I g I 



In taking the intervals from a fundamental note, it is 
not uncommon to hear a rapid slide through the entire 
interval, producing slide thirds, fourths, &c., and the song 
note at the summit of the slide, according to the subjoined 
notation :— 

fpiililliillli 



Similar notes oflen occur in the passionate intonation 
of the wide intervals of operatic music. 

These song notes closely approximate to those speech 
notes in which the movement of the voice is retarded at 
the upper part of its ascent ; and the approximation is the 
nearer in proportion to the greater retardation. 

Sometimes the song note is preceded by a rapidly 
descending slide, which may be of the iutervnl of a tone, as 
in the subjoined diagram : — 



The slide is however frequently heard of greater inter- 
vals, especially in the musical expression of high excite- 
of feeling, as in the subjoined diagram :— 




In song a rapid slide is occasionally heard after the song 
note. The slide may either rise or fall in pitch, and it 
may be of a tone or of a higher interval. The subjoined 
diagram is a notation of such notes, with a tone, 3rd, 5th, 
and 8ve, respectively, ascending and descending :— 

Ascending. Descending. 

The after-note of song (Nachschlag of the Germans) 
being always on the weak part of the measure, the slur 
from its principal to it produces a slide as above noted. 
These however are rarely heard. 

A slur in song binds two or more notes into one conti- 
nuous sound by a rapid slide of the voice, and thus 
approximates to a speech-note. In the following illus- 




The preceding illustrations are given with i nn ;. 
indicating, and not of exhausting the subject. 

Of Recitative. — The notes of song, of ipswh, utd n, 
mixed notes above described, are aH to be heart n iw* 
tive. The speech and the mixed notes predominates 
the pure notes of song. 

Of Chant.— In chant also are to be heard the sjsj i 
song, speech, and the mixed. The rapid put of tot caw 
consists of speech-notes, and the conclucbne irlki * . 
the clausular divisions are sung on song and mrwd 

Of the kinds 0/ Melody in Song, Speech, Rtaifm,^ 

Chant. 

Song. — A succession of single sounds faniisfiKt 
or tune. [Music] A melody is said to prod ti i- 
grees when its successive notes are in proiaw Uctn 
of the scale; and a melody proceeds byttyrttt? 
omits or leaps over one or more degrees of tot sue. h 
genera] degrees and skips are intermixed, ss is tot ^ 
of the Easter Hymn, taken from Callcotfs ' " 



' Jcwm ChrUt U riien to-day.* 




In the incantation scene of the opera of ' DerFtwcat 
Weber has produced an effective melody, conustaf i > 
repetition of the same sound. For the rhy thmicsl inso 
ment of the sounds in song, see Music, Rhttkh. t. 
Prosody. 

Speech.— In speech, as in song, a succession of up 
sounds constitutes a melody. A speech-ncWr I* 
of speech-notes may proceed in all the varieties itt"*- 
scribed of song. [Elocptton.] In vocal musf 
rhythmus of the language bends to that of the m&v 
is musical rhythmus. In speech-melodies ho«w : 
rhythmus is that of the language. 

"Recitative. — Recitative melodies also proceed « l 
the varieties of song. In accompanied reaUuve,iNw 
the musical rhythmus takes the lead, yet the nip * 
much latitude, and in a great degree controls the wm 
rhythmus. In unaccompanied recitative to* a** 
rhythmus entirely yields to the singer's ideas of «•! ' 
appropriate to the required expression. 

Chant. — Chant melodies also proceed in all thus*** 
of song. The ordinary melody ho werer consists 4 ' *F 
iteration of the same note through a clause to*** 
eluding four or five syllables, which are set in iMJT 
priate succession. The following notation from hV ^ 
as arranged by the Rev. P. Penson, of Durham Cats*** 
is quoted from the Leeds church-aervice, edited by*. 
Hill, the choir-master :— ■ 




Ri- mem her not, I<ord, oar oflenera. nor the\ 
nOVoee* of our forefather*, neither take thou I 
tenemne* of our iin« ; •pare ui, good Lord. > villi a* *» » ' * 
•pate thy people, whom thou hut redeemed j 
with thy mott preeioui blood, and lie nut tarry/ 

The first note, sol, o, is rapidly reiterated on c*fM r 
lable to the last five. The rhythmus is left tod*'* 
and feeling of the chanter. In both recitative ami ^ 
the words are more distinctly uttered than in song, 'jr 
arises from the structure of the notes, which art d«J| 
either speech-notes or those song-notes which «pP roXI 7, 
to them, in both of which distinct utterance » ulfiDfl • 



easier than in the notes of song. 



- - ' • »•■*- a VI SVII^. 

Of the Voice at a Natural language 0/ 
The voice, whether it be or be not united 



tkeEmotxf-' 
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gnage, U expressive of the feelings. The voice is the lan- 
guage of the feelings, by which they manifest themselves 
to the ear without previous teaching ; and when heard, are 
recognised and felt without teaching. The scream of 
terror, the shout of joy, the laugh of satisfaction, the 
laugh erf sarcasm, the laugh of ridicule, are made by man 
and understood by his fellow-man wherever the one niay 
he 1 born 'awl -whatever maybe the speech of the other. 
The voice- is a natural, a universal language. Each 
mental attribute has its voice, which is in relation to that 
attribute ; and whether that attribute forms part of the 
mind of man ot brute, it instantly recognises the voice. 
The piercinc cry of pain, the affrighting scream of terror, 
the voice oi joy, are common to all, and recognised by all. 
The voices of the feelings, so far as pitch, duration, and 
loudness are concerned, are capable of notation. Dr. 
Colombat has attempted the notation of cries arising from 
various pains : and Dr. Burney has noted 1 .e song of 
several birds. The changes of pitch present iti • most re- 
markable changes in the voice ; and on t^tese mainly 
depend the voicea of the feelings. The mind adopts 
changes of pitch to express its condition, and the inter- 
val of music in but a means of measuring, and thence 
imitating, that expression. A higher intensity of feeling 
increase* the interval. Composers know this fact, and 
avidl themselves of it in dramatic music. The pages ol 
Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, and Rossini are full 
of illustrations of it. The ' Messiah,' the greatest of all 
musical compositions, abounds with degrees of intensity of 
the same feeling. 

Music is language ; it is tone-language ; and besides ex- 
pressing feeling, it is capable of conveying ideas with a 
greater or less degree of precision. It is not necessary to 
be a musician to know the approaching conclusion of a 
piece of music : nor to know at the end of a section that 
the end of the piece has not yet arrived, because the 
melody expresses ft. The tone or melody of a question is 
familiar to us all in common discourse. The melody is 
mutated in music, of which several instances occur in the 
• Messiah.' It must however be remarked that where the 
language assumes the grammatical form of interrogation, 
the melody of speech is of a less decided interrogative 
character. And these are the instances which occur in 
the ' Messiah.' The first five measures of the air, ■ But 
who may abide the day of his coming?' and the four 
opening measures of 'Why do the nations so furiously 
rag* together?' are both interrogative, and composed 
on the same general principle. These examples are 
quoted not to exhaust the instances, but to illustrate the 
subject. 

The imperative character of the melody on the sen- 
tences, ' Lilt it up: be not afraid : Behold your God ;' in 
the air, 1 O thou that tellest glad ridings to'Zion,' will be 
It once perceived. We have not space to discuss and illus- 
rate fully the conveyance of ideas by tone-language, and 
merely wish to state sufficient to draw attention to it as an 
important branch of musical expression. The high pro- 
vince of music is the expression of sentiment, and when 
it codveys ideas, they are not cold ones, but are warm, 
bright, and glowing with intensity of feeling. The theo- 
ries of the conveyance of ideas and of the expression of 
reeling by music are yet wanting, and can be formed only 
.ipon a wide induction of facts selected from the works of 
those composer* who have succeeded in those branches of 
inisic. That the minor mode and slow time are appropriate 
o pathetic subjects, and the major mode with quick time 
or joyful and vivaejous subjects, are facts familiar to all who 
uive studied music, so that ordinary composers arc able 
o give a general cast of feeling; but it is the man of 
ngli genius only who can produce a musical whole which 
s composed of appropriately expressive parts. It is from 
he work* of such men as Purcefl, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Jeetboven, and Weber tliat such an induction should be 
uade. In this way the few principles of composition 
voukl be increased and true music advanced ; but it is 
>ev ond the power of principles and written rules in any 
rt to equalize unequal natural abilities. 

Music is both an oral and a written language, and as a 
inguage it can be acquired by the multitude. Those who 
an read music (play or sing) are in a position in respect 
j music, like that in which those who can read verbal 
mguage are to verbal language. Those who know the 
-ience of music so as to be able to compose music 
P. O, No. 1009. 



correctly are in an analogous position to those who know 
the grammar of verbal language so as to be able to write 
the language with grammatical correctness. Now multi- 
tudes know enough both of music and of grammar for this 
purpose ; but something more is required to produce good 
music and a good book. Proper and well connected ideas, 
with appropriate and regulated feelings on the proposed 
subject, must exist, and a rhetorical wielding of music 
and language to convey those ideas and feelings with 
perspicuity and elegance. These high excellencies are 
rarely met with in an eminent degree ; they are found in 
Hie highest excellence in Handel and Shakspere. 

On the Improvement and Preservation of the Voice.— 
In the improvement of the song-voice the great objects to 
accomplish are, 1, To improve its quality in clearness and 
resonance. 2, To make every note in its compass equally 
pure. 3, To extend its compass both above and below. 
4, To obtain power to produce a prolonged note on each 
degree of its compass. The accurate intonation of the 
scales is presupposed, for without that all training is musi- 
cally useless. To effect these objects various systems of 
discipline arc proposed, but none would be successtui 
without the governing car and voice of a master. The 
work however of Signor C'rivelli stands in the foremost 
rank. 

For the preservation of the song-voice the two great 
principles are, 1, To be temperate in all things, as eating, 
drinking, &c. ; and, 2, Daily practice in the scales of 
music. 



In the improvement of the speech-voice, the first great 
requisite is so to produce voice that it may not be injurious 
either to the general health or to the throat in particular. 
2, To improve its quality in clearness and resonance 
throughout its compass. 3, To extend its compass both 
above and beldw. 4, To produce a prolonged speech-note 
on each degree of its compass. Hitherto these have not 
been systematically attempted, and not only have many 
orators been limited in their success by the defects of their 
voices, but many have been obliged to discontinue their 
avocations, especially the clergy, either from the injury to 
the throat or to the general health which public speaking 
produced. The primary object of elocutionary science, 
like that of physical, is to produce the greatest possible 
effect with the least expenditure of power ; but, asm song- 
training, no system can be successful without the governing 
ear and voice' of a master. The work entitled ' Cull on 
Public Heading' contains an outline of speech-voice 
training which has been eminently successful. 

For the preservation of the speech-voice, as for the song- 
voice, temperance in all things is required. 2, Daily prac- 
tice in the several forms of speech-note. By this means 
public speaking may become a pleasurable and healthful 
exercise. 

The antient orators were accustomed to exercise their 
voices daily in preparatory declamations, and to ascend 
and descend through the compass of their voices by re- 
peating about MOO lines of verse from memory. The 
antients adopted various medicaments and diets as be- 
neficial to the voice, and certain nostrums are recom- 
mended at the present day ; but let the orator depend 
more on a proper exercise of his organs, as the singer 
does on his, and he will be rewarded with cheerfulness 
and health. 

VOID. [Vacuum.] 

VOIGTLAND, or.VOGTLAND (in Latin, Terra Advo- 
catorum), is the land formerly possessed by the officers 
called Voigte (advocates) of the empire, the predecessors 
of the present princes and counts of ileus*. Their country 
comprehended the present circle of Voigtlaud in the 
kingdom of Saxony, the bailiwick of Weyda in the grand- 
duchy of Saxe- Weimar, the possessions of the princes and 
counts of Reus*, the lordship of Hot", now belonging to 
Bavaria, and the bailiwick of Romieburg in the duchy of 
Saxe-Altenburg. From the eleventh century there were 
in this country officers called l'oigtc(i.e. advocates) of 
the Holy Roman empire. They were descend wl from 
Count Eckebrecht of Osterode, who livod from UuO to U7H, 
and acquired the possession of Voigtland. A*l his suc- 
cessors took the name of Henry, and called themselves 
Voigte and lords of the Holy Roman empire, with the 
iame of their territories, voigt arid lord ot Plauen, of 
Wtyda, &c. Henry III. (thelled, 1060-1 ISC) posse, 
the whole of Voigtland, which on Ins death was dm 
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between his four sons, the founds s of the four lines or 
branches of his house, all of whic i soon became extinct 
except that of Plauen, which in 1257 was divided into 
two lines, the elder and the younger. The latter is the 
still-flourishing house of Reuss. [Reuss.J Henry the 
Elder, of the elder line (which became extinct in 1078), 
voigt of Plauen, received in 1426 from the emperor Sigis- 
mund the rank of prince and the burgraviate of Meissen, 
which however with its dependencies was sold in 1434 by 
his son Henry II. to the margrave of Meissen. The de- 
scendants of Henry sold or mortgaged various portions of 
these possessions ; and at length, in consequence of such 
a mortgage, the elector Augustus of Saxony, who in 1560 
had acquired by purchase the bailiwick of Weyda, Arns- 
hauek, and Ziegenriick, purchased in 13G0 the lordships 
of Plauen, Voigtsberg. and Pausa. They were formed into 
two circles: that of Neustadt, which was ceded to Prussia 
by the treaty between Prussia and Saxony concluded at 
Presburg, May 18, 1815; and the circle of Voictland, 
which remained to Saxony. This circle has an area of 
556 square miles and 193,500 inhabitants. It is divided into 
two bailiwicks — 1, Voiptsberp, and, 2, Plauen with Pausa. 
According to the nature of the country, it is divided into 
two portions, the mountain and forest region, and the land 
region. The tirst is the mountainous and thickly wooded 
tract on both sides of the Mulda next the circle 6f the 
Erzgebiree, which it greatly resembles. The climate is 
cold and the soil stony; the only kind of grain pro- 
duced is oats, and the only vegetables are potatoes, the 
cultivation of which has been much extended of late years. 
In the other portion, called the Land Region, the surface of 
the ground is covered with a rich mould, the climate is 
milder, and the weather and temperature much less vari- 
able. The hiirhest mountains are the Schneckenstein and 
the Rammelsberg, on the frontiers of Bohemia: the prin- 
cipal rivers are the Elster, the Mnlda, and the Golsch. In 
the mountainous region agriculture is very limited, but in 
the valleys the industrious Saxons pursue most branches 
of agriculture ; yet the conntry is on the whole too 
mountainous to produce sufficient corn and fruit fro* 
the population. Flax alone is raised in sufficient 
quantity. The circle has a very fine breed of horned 
cattle and sheep. Game and fish abound, and pearls are 
found in the Elster. One of the chief productions is 
timber, of which large quantities are exported. The mine- 
rals are copper, iron, alum, lime, and slate. The chief 
occupation of the inhabitants is the manufacture of linen, 
cotton, and woollen cloth, and especially of muslin, in 
which it is said that 30,000 workmen are employed. 
[Plaue*.] 

(Hassel, Erdbearhreibung, vol. iv. ; Da* Konigreich 
Snrfiwrt ; W. von Schlieben ; Dm Kihvgreieh Sachsertj in 
Schiitz, Erdkunde, vol. xx. ; Brockhaus, Convcr*ationt 
Le.rieon : K. H. Ludwig Politz, Dan Konigreich Sachten.) 

VOIRON. [Iserk.] 

VOISKNON, CLAUDE HENRI FUSE'E DE, was 
bom at the Chateau de Voiscnon. near Melon, on the 8th 
of January, 1708. He was a younger son. and his delicate 
constitution rendering him unfit for a military career, his 
parents made him enter the church. 

The future priest made his literary drbut bv addressing 
in his eleventh year a poetical epistle to Voltaire, who 
complimented the author in return. A dramatic piece in 
one act, 1 L'Heureuse Rcssemblance,' which he produced 
in his twentieth year, meeting with a favourable reception, 
encouraged him to write for the stage. Three pieces, 
* L'Ecole du Monde,' ' L'Ombre de Molrtre,' and ' Retour 
de 1'Ombre de Moltire,' were brought upon the stage by 
him with varying success. About (his time he was in- 
volved in a duel with an officer whom he had offended by 
some joke. Hitherto Voisenon had refused to comply 
with the wish of his family that he should tske orders: 
the conviction that he was iri fault in this quarncl, and had 
wounded his innocent antagonist, pressed so heavily on his 
mind, that he entered a seminary. 

He was barely ordained, when his relative M. Henriot, 
bishop of Boulogne, appointed him grand-vicar. On the 
death of the bishop, in 1741, the see was offered to Voise- 
non, who declined it on the ground that he who was unable 
to control himself was unfit to manage a bishopric. Car 



gave 



dinal Fleury, pleased with this disinterestedness, bestowed 
upon him the abbey of* Jard. in which residence was not 
requi vd. Voisenon, thus made 



for the rest of his life to the * odd »d u 



Voltaire introduced him to the Martjuwe da C'huu* 1 . 
The wits who frequented the houses of the Comi< y 
Caylas and the actress Quinault Dufrwne recened fcj 
with open arms. The Due de laVailiere etrerrTwre 
hU company. Hia former success in wntinr (or the feet 
led his friends to wish that he would resume h» pen ; bi 
two years elapsed before the entreaties of Made*:*, 
Quinault could cvercome the misgivings of tbe • oac 
grand-vicairc ' of Boulogne. She triumphed st letjtk. 
and the ' Manages assort is,' a comedy inverse, a in* 
acts, was product il at the Italiens in 1744. 

From 1744 to 1735 he composed a number of jtvi 
which ' La Coquette fixfc,' which had a run of twetwfc' 
successive nights, was the best. He produced on fate 
or in print operas, oratorios, profane and beeatHwhe. 
and at least one religious tract. In the midst efte » 
lute life Voisenon was haunted incessantly wilt irfuxn 
scruples. His naturally weak constitution brotjomi: 
last under his libertine indulgences. Apprttasrf? i 
death, he made a general confession; hiscocJ»jJrt« 
him absolution : Voisenon appealed to thtp.-pf.nJnt 
some difficulty, after paying a thousand mmaie- 
gaping to repeat his breviary every mnv, tx w 
absolved. He kept his promise, but theitnarsi^ 
devotion contrasted strangely with the eqt* 
his dissipation. 

In 1762 he became a candidate for itaam'*** 
Acndemie : he was elected, and delivered bsawnt 
address on the 22nd of January, 1763. HeiwiW* 
meetings of that body with punctuality, and b« * 
liveliness made him a lavourite. In 1766 he wis de jm 
do the honours of the Academy to the duke of Bnnri 
and in 1768 to the king of Denmark. In 1771 bMJ* 
directorwho admitted M. Roqnelaure, bishop of Vnlno 
a few days later the prince of Beanveau and tbe tofcri 
Gaillard. On all these occasions he gave free vent t* t* 
petulant wit. His face and figure, which hirettr»«» 
pared to those of an ape, pointed his jesti. «* ,tw 
solemnities elicited peals of laughter from the www 
Notwithstanding his effrontery, the Ab« Vobrw ;r* 
long without enemies. He was perfectly food*-* 
and appears to have acted among Iris irritable t*> lY 
the part of a reconciler-general. He lost himself he 
alter the fall of the Due de Choiseul, who hid frf** 
him. by his servile flattery of Madame du Burr* 8 
ungrateful sarcasms against his former beoefeetor. »* 
non's friends fell off from him in disgast. The <t* 
Orleans refused to receive, and the pnnce ofCorrti! tn " 
his back upon him. He was insulted at the 
the Academy. He withdrew to his patemil 
where he died on the 22nd of November, 1775. 

Besides his dramatic pieces and fugitive P 0 *^' 
non published a number of tales, ' Anecdote* U*£ 
and 'Frngmens Historiques.' Madame delof-^ 
he was accustomed to call his secretary*, was h» . 
executor. She published the complete works of >«j^ 
refaced by a eulogistic biography, in five f*vo .« >■ ^ 
.aharpe, wbo said that these volumes remind^ I ^ 
butterfly crushed in a folio, published a *'< f ^|L, 
small volume, in 18mo. There is both point and ew* 
in the wit of Voisenon, though his mind «« *J 
vigorous enough for a work of any extent. *«**TZ 
ing his libertinism, he was nnostetrtatiomly be nj» ^ 
and on some occasions self-denying His < * I ^ rt< l.' v'' 
duct towards the Due de Choisedl may be «■* 
ascribed to dotage. 

( fiingraphie Vnirertelle.) . gt 

V01TURE, VINCENT, a French writer n 1**^ 
verse, formerly of greit reputation. *« » n * ,,t ' 'L^- 
where he was born in 1598. His ft,h f^*^«tf« 
chant, but, besides b.'ing a lover of good Jjjij- pie- 
attendant tmnn *l,n r<n iri an A w»H known 1 . . nl— • 



E 



upon the co irt, and well known to ■ ^ 
cipal people there. Vo.ture himself was ^^f^d.* 

in » ^ 



wo poems by him, on» in Latin, the ot *- *. r J", ,„ i 
he assassination of Hen.y IV., were P ! , *Tf c*' f . - 
lection of pieces by men bers of the £°"'? e iL-«j ! «?• 
1612; the same year appeared his 'Hjmmi' V > 
Astrea-;' and it wasatfheC olle?edeBoneourifr« ^ , f 

the acquaintance Of M. d*A van x, who after* ^.^.p 
became sunerintendant of the finances. ?* V y a (t (fc 
of a competency, valuable place of one of his tirst derks, earn 
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same lime a sinecure, the better to suit Voiture* tastes 
and habits. It is said to have been at the celebrated hotel 
of Madame de Kambouillet, where he was iutroduced by 
M . de Chaudebonne, that his wit and talent were first ap- 
preciated : Mademoiselle de Kambouillet is the Madame 
de Montausier who is**o frequently celebrated in his letters 
and verses. He soon became a distinguished figure at 
court ; and he spent the rest of his life in the society of 
the great, occasionally visiting foreign countries on some 
court mission. He appears to have been in England in 
1633; one of his published letters in that year is dated 
from Dover. Before this be had been in Spain, where he 
was received with great distinction, and where he de- 
lighted the literary and fashionable circles of Madrid by 
penning verses in their own language, of such purity and 
apparent facility of style, that they were at first univer- 
sally ascribed to Lope de Vega. From Spain he pro- 
ceeded to Africa, to satisfy bis curiosity by a view of that 
coast. He is stated to have paid two visits to Rome ; and 
in 1U38 be had the honour of being sent to Florence to 
announce to the grand-duie the birth of the dauphin, 
afterwards Louis XIV. Among the places he enjoyed at 
court were those of rr.aJtre d hotel to the kinir, and mtro- 
I ductenr des anibassadeurs to the duke of Orleans. He 
was elected a member of the French Academy in 1634, and 
of thai of the Umoristi at Home in 1638. He died in 1G48. 

With the exception of the early pieces already mentioned, 
and some stanzas addressed to Ga»ton of Orleans in 1614, 
Voiture printed nothing in his lifetime; but his French 
writings were collected after his death, and published at 
Paris in a quarto volume in 165U, by his nephew M. 
Etiennc Martin de Pinchesne : and they have since been 
often reprinted. They consist of letters, poems, and a 
portion of a prose romance entitled ' L Histoire d'Aci- 
dali* et de Zefide.' His Latin verses were first added in 
an edition of his works published at Paris, in 2 vols. 12mo., 
in 1729. He is also said to have written easily and cor- 
rectly in the Italian language, as well as in French and 
Spanish. In his own day and for a long time after Voiture 
was universally regarded as the model of grace and 
spirit in wiiting ; the inclination of more recent criticism 
has generally been to depreciate him, perhaps unduly. 
Voltaire remarks (Steele de Louie XII '. > that he was the first 
example in France of what is called a bel-esprit ; but that 
his writings have scarcely any other merit. He admits 
however that that sort of merit was then extremely rare ; 
and he adds that some of Voiture's verses are very fine, 
though those deserving to be so styled are but few. The 
Abbe de Castres (Sieclet Litt/raire*) allows that some of 
his letters may still be read with pleasure, but not the 
whole continuously. He complains that the wit is too am- 
bitious and manifestly elaborate, as well as lavished with 
such prodigality as to dazzle and fatigue more than to 
please. The writer's constant affectation, the Abbe con- 
ceives, is such as to deprive him of all the charm of nature 
and variety. On the other hand, our own Pope, in a 
finished encomium on Voiture, sent along with a copy of 
his works to his friend Miss Blount, has said — 

' Hit Mir art may happy nature arrm ; 
TtiAa* il>«iSH4*<-a an eUgant in him.' 

De Castres admits nevertheless that Voiture does not 
merit all the contempt which it had come to be customary 
to express for liira ; and that few writers furnish more 
examples of fineness and delicacy of thought. Boileau 
was an ardent admirer of Voiture, and has celebrated him 
as the great example of elegance of style in the preceding 
age. He must indeed be regarded as one of the reformers 
cl French poetry — which he had the taste to seek to re- 
store to the simple aud cordial style of Marot from the pe- 
dantry and affectation into which it had subsequently de- 
generated ; adding at the same time a polish and compa- 
rative exactness till then unexampled. He may in this 
way be considered as the founder of the style which was 
afterwards carried to perfection by fa Fontaine. We had 
certainly nothing so good of the same kind in English 
poetry till Prior appeared. In his prose, his wit is often 
very brilliant and happy, and the diction is probably 
more flowing and regular than that of any preceding 
French writer. A conclusion to Voiture's unfinished 
romance lias been written by the Sieur des Barres : 
it first appeared by itself at Paris in 1677; and it 
may be seen in an edition of his ' I. -tin-- et autre* 
Oiuvres,* 2 vol*, J2mo., Amsterdam, 1709, although the 



« Biographic Univeraelle ' says it was first published along 
with Voiture's romance in the Paris edition of 1713. There 
are at least two English translations of Voiture's Letters : 
one entitled 'Letters of Affairs, Love, and Courtship, 
written to several persons of honour and quality by the 
exquisite pen of M. de Voiture; Englished by J.'D.' (L#. 
J. Davies, as appears from the dedication^, 2 vols. 8vo., 
London, 1657; the other, entitled 'The Works of Mon- 
sieur Voiture. translated by Mr. Dryden. Mr. Dennis, 
Dr. Drake. Mr. Cromwell, Mr. Cheke, Mr. Brown, Mr. 
Ozell, Mr. Webster; the third editiou, revised and cor- 
rected throughout bv the last edition printed at Paris; 
addressed to Miss Blount by Mr. Pope.' 2 vols. 12mo., 
London, 1736. But this is one of CurH's lying title- 
pages, and the book contains translations of only a very 
few of Voiture's poems. Among the translations how- 
ever is one attributed to Pone, which could scarcely 
have been written by any one else (' Verses occasioned by 
Mr. Durfv's adding an &c. at the end of his name, in imi- 
tation of Voiture's verses on Neuf-Germain '). This trans- 
lation of the Letters does not seem to be so good as that by 
Davie*. Some of the best of Voiture's poems, preceded by 
a short sketch of his life, with several curious anecdotes il- 
lustrative of his character and habits, may be seen in the 
5th volume (pp. 193-258;. of the collection entitled ' Recueil 
des plus belles Pieces des Poc'tes Francais,' 6 tomes, 12mo., 
Paris, 1752. So lately as in 1806 there was published at Paris, 
in 2 vols. 12mo., a collection entitled ' Lettres Choisies de 
Voiture, Balsac, Montreuil, Pelisson, et Bonrsault.' The 
letters are preceded by a preliminary discourse and a bio- 
graphical account of the writers ; both anonymous, hut 
known to be, the former by M. Vincent Campcnon, the 
latter by M. Auger; and several both of his Letters and 
Poems nre given in a 12mo. volume, entitled 4 OEuvres 
Choisies de Marot, Malherbe, Voiture, et Segrais,' Paris, 
1810. See also the ' Liste AlphaMtique des Auteurs,' pre- 
fixed to Kichelet's Dictionnairc ; and Baillet, 1 Jugemetis 
des Savans,' iv. 248-250. 

VOLAIMUS, A'NDREAS, a Polish Protestant author, 
who acquired great celebrity by his controversy with the 
Jesuits, and by whom he w as attacked w ith the most bitter 
violence. He was born in 1530, in the province of Posen, 
but lived chiefly at Vilna, where he was pastor of the 
Reformed church, and where he died in 1610, at the age of 
eighty. Besides his controversy with the Jesuits, he wrote 
against the Sociuians, and had theological disputations 
with the Lutherans, in which he displayed great talent and 
learning, but failed in his object, w hich was to bring about 
a union between the Augustan and the Helvetian con- 
fessions in Poland. Besides a great number of contro- 
versial works which he published, and w hich had in their 
time a great run in the country, as well as abroad, Volatms 
is advantageously known as a political writer by his work 
1 De Libertate Politica seu Civili,' Cracow, 1582. 

VOLATILE OILS, &c. [Oils.] 

VOLCATVO. The situations on the globe where sub- 
terranean fires have made or found channels to the surface 
of the land or to the bed of the sea, arc termed volcanoes. 
A volcano is merely the channel of upward communica- 
tion from the subterranean fires; the mountain in which 
the volcano acts, and the extensive mounds and masses 
of ashes, lava, &c. which surround it, arc the effect aud 
the measure of the expansive mechanical forces which are 
relieved by the pouring forth of the streams of melted 
rocks, the showers of ashes, torrents of water, and jets of 
steam and gases which constitute the eruptions. By con- 
sidering the nature of these solid, liquid, and gaseous sub- 
stances, and the circumstances of their ejection, some pro- 
gress may be made towards a chemical theory of the 
nature and origin of the subterranean fires; but to gain a 
proper notion of the mechanical forces set in action during 
volcanic excitement we must enter upon a larger inquiry ; — 
the connection of earthquakes and volcanic eruptions, the 
relations of one volcanic district with another. rspftcijtJly 
as to coincidence or reciprocity in the times of then violent 
activity or remarkable repose ; and the hintory not uui> of 
volcanic phenomena which are now in progress or have 
formerly happened in particular filiations, but the general 
history of the effects of the disturbance of the infernal 
heat during all geological periods and over all parts pf the 
globe. 

Has this extensive inquiry been followed nut so com- 
pletely and methodically as to justiry a belief that the ttuc 
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theory of volcanoes is reduced, aa several other branches of 
the great theory of nature have been, to a plain pro- 
cess of induction ? That many geologists suppose bo is evi- 
dent from the decision with which their general speculations 
are advanced ; but the student who desires to possess clear 
and systematic inferences without being troubled with con- 
tending hypotheses will find it necessary to class the phe- 
nomena as if the inquiry were very far from completion. 
The following views may aid his researches into this large 
* ir* 



Succession op Volcanic Phenomena. 

A complete history of any one volcano, by showing us 
its origin, its alternations of rest and activity, Its progress to 
decay and its final extinction, would furnish a sufficient 
base for a general theory of volcanic action : for the analogies 
among all burning mountains, as to form, structure, com- 
position, and associated phenomena, are such as to warrant 
the application of a few general laws and ono theory to 
them all. But we know not completely the succession of 
phenomena which have happened in any one volcano. We 
have indeed examples in abundance of new islands and 
new mountains being raised in our own days and giving 
forth flames : we have the history of Vesuvius as an 
intermitting volcano for nearly eighteen hundred, and 
that of -ilitna for above two thousand three hundred 
years; and we may contemplate on the banks of the 
Rhine, in Hungary, and in Auvergne, the aspect of a 
country from which the subterranean fires appear to have 
withdrawn their forces before the origin of history. The 
birth, continued activity, decay, and extinction of vol- 
canoes are phenomena seen in separate parts of the earth's 
surface, ana acquire unity and consistence only by being 
rightly combined into a correct general view of volcanic 
action. 

I-jirthqtiakcs.— Previous to volcanic eruptions generally, 
whether these happen in old craters or burst up in new 
situations, earthquakes prevail, sometimes for a consider- 
able period, in the vicinity of the volcano, and extend their 
terrors to considerable distances from it. Near to the 
centre of future violence springs have been known to fail 
and others to bur*t forth, and unusual noises have been 
heard. Previous to the year 1538 the Neapolitan shore 
had been disturbed by earthquakes for two years; and 
these symptoms of subterranean disturbance were suc- 
ceeded by the rising of the Monte Nuovo (over the au- 
tient site of the Lucrine Lake) in the space of forty-eight 
hours. 

Among the effects of great earthquakes are fissures in 
the crust of the earth, both in volcanic regions and in dis- 
tant situations. In 1811 and 1812 the movements of the 
ground in the Valley of the Mississippi and in Caracas 
caused vast depressions and elevations, some of which re- 
mained so as permanently to affect the drainage and 
change the form of the surface. Some of the numerous 
fissures produced in Calabria by the earthquake of 1783 
assumed a radiating form, and it is conjectured by Mr. 
Lyell that in these situations the ground was permanently 
raised. In I860 the flanks of Minn, were fissured, and 
through the opening the Monte Rossi was raised, by ejec- 
tions of ashes, &c, to the height of 450 feet. In 1759 the 
new volcano of Jorullo was formed on the plains west of 
Mexico, first by the swelling up of the ground, according 
to the account of Humboldt, ' in the shape of a bladder,' 
and then by the accumulation of ejected materials, into a 
mountain 1095 feet high. 

By these instances, taken from situations far from other 
volcanoes (Jorullo\ at points in the vicinity of active and 
extinct volcanoes (the Monte Nuovo), and on the slopes of 
a frequently burning cone (the Monte Rossi), it appears 
that generally the earliest observable fact in the history of 
volcanic phenomena is the opening of the ground — 

a. Along a line of fissure. b. In a system of intersect- 
ing fissures, c. Or in a general tumefaction, precisely as 
happens among tho effects of ordinary earthquakes. Such 
openings, when happening on land, constitute subae'rial 
volcanoes ; and when occurring in the bed of the sea they 
produce submarine volcanoes. 

Volcanic action thus appears a local consequence of 
earthquakes, which arc themselves the effect of a disturb- 
ance of the conditions of equilibrium among the masses 
which compose the globe for some depth from its surface. 
To determine a cause tor »uch disturbances, and by con- 



sequence the true nature of earth 
to a general theory of volcanoes. 

Eruptions. — When by some movement of the fromii 
channel is opened from the interior to the wrttct «' t- 
earth, a paroxysm of volcanic excitement folks*, tti a 
eruption happens through the new opening. Then ia< 
be a slow outpouring of melted rock, pressed spwus 
against gravity by some internal force (is Ream): or t 
violent upburst of clouds of scoriae and ashes, mud to 
larger stones ; or a torrent of the same materia!* am 
with water, and constituting mud ; or volum« of »a 
and gases of different sorts. But these arc etutir * 
products, singly or in combination, which are detoeii !» 
long-established vents, and, as far as we can jodt» v 
satne have been yielded by volcanoes which protatwtf- 
came extinct before the historic sera uf the hams » 
moreover, the volcanoes of all regions agree lewn.* a 
this respect. Evidently, therefore, the condition of an- 
terior parts of the earth, which are under the afaext u 
volcanic excitement, is of a general and eemuiiuais * 
hire, and must be supposed capable of iaterptdaa s» 
examination of the products and the circumnWiW 
extrication. 

Matt of Volcanic Product*. — Now the fa tier »iw 
arrests the attention in regard to the carcagMatiitata 
accompany the products of volcanic eiupacav I tk 
enormous mass of materials ejected at partak 
In 48 hours, in 1538, the Monte Nuovo, +W fat ttf .a* 
8000 feet in circumference, was thrown up inap»«»ki> 
may be regarded as a new vent of the Neapolit«m>taK 
region ; in 1759 a new vent was opened *e*t of How. 
a new mountain (Jorullo) was thrown up to the htifs * 
1G95 feet, and an area of three or four miles wi* r*w< 
up like a bladder. Between July and Aupnt, n i- 
the island of Sciacca had been raised from the «e»-b*'» 
fathoms deep, to a height of 107 feet above the lara 
a circumference of 3240 feet ; in September it* hfirif* 
100 to 230 feet, and iU circumference 2300. In tlx 
of 1831-2 the whole vast heap of ashes had been dspe* 
by the waves, and nothing now remains of tlw *l> ort *' K 
volcano but a dangerous shoal. The lava current* si 
many volcanoes are of the same gigantic proportions J: 
1737' Vesuvius poured forth 33.587.058 cubic feet; n I> 
40.098,700 cubic feet ; and -*tna, in 1WS9, gvs| ,J 
93,838,950 cubic feet, which would make a coesfc* 
hill : for it won Id cover a space of ground one^uar^^ 
mile across, with a conical mound 180 feet high- Tj" t ' 
cumulated effects of two years' eruptions of Skspt*** 
in Iceland, appear to have filled valleys and 
broad plains with floods of melted rock. The kni- 
ts have flowed in one direction 50 and in another #»■ 
with breadths of 15 and 7 miles respectively, ai 
depth averaging about 100 feet, but in place* 
000 feet. If these data have any claim to he n *j^ ni 
fair approximations (they are so regarded by » ■ 
and other writers), the mass of lava poured outi^ 
years by this modern volcano exceeds a humlnw)* 
of the Plutonic rocks which appear in the chi*», v 
Malvern Hills. It would cover all the 
British Islands with a plateau of basaltic lN( 
thick, or bury London under a mountain nrt j 
cone of Teneritt'e. The volume of muddy * D f ) , |lrt . 
eruptions from volcanoes can seldom be ^Vfj.Vtii. 
sured. Humboldt speaks of mud eruption*. c *' j tw i 
as frequent in the volcanic system of the An "^^..^i 



are abundant enough to fill valleys and stop ' 
of rivers. 



From such data as can be collected there a Pl|^ 0 i a tj: 
of any general decay in the magnitude of the • 
eruptions taken generally, though in respect to " 
cular volcano the contrary may be inferred. 

Eruptive lhrces.-lf the quantity of f7* 
volcanoes be taken as a measure of ^ e am Tty. ik 
balanced pressure which required and obtain* d. ^ ( 
force with which it w<as ejected rosy he r A e l in u- 
measure of the intensity of this pressure. ^ D( & r 
serv&tions on this point are neede<L It * sr ! Vf* :,,:< 
W. Hamilton, stones were thrown to high ^ {f 
as to occupy 1 1 seconds of time in falli"* ^ " {et [ c • 



the crater," this gives an upward velocity of 
second at the level of the crater, and s hetfM * ^ 
2000 feet ; but the mountain being shove L. 9 

eve! 



we must estimate the pressure at the 
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•ompctent to sustain a column of matter of the ordinary 
weight of lava (say twice and a half that of water) nearly 
i mile in height. This would equal the pressure of be- 
wcen 300 and 400 atmospheres. 

Lava which had flowed in 17tK was traced by Humboldt 
!o the summit of the Peak of Teneiiffe, and must there- 
ore have been sustained fnnless Ihe lava were, as ispro- 
jable, of a lighter kind) by double the pressure. These 
ircssures appear great, but in no degree improbable if 
udged by the well-known effects of fleam. A tempera- 
urc of 800° Fahr. would give the steam pressure for a 
leight 2000 feet above the eonc of Vesuvius ; and so ra- 
>idly does this power augment with additional heat, that 
m than 1000° Fahr. may be sufficient to give steam a 
oree equal to balance the whole column of lava in the 
'oak of Teneriffe. Now these arc temperatures which 
ppcar to fall within the observed heats of some of the 
a\ a currents, for these have bee?* found to melt silver and 
o perform heating effects great* r than those of red-hot 
ion. Steam-power, generated by the admission of water 

0 the hot interior parts of the earth, appears entirely ade- 
|uatc to the 'eruptive forces' actually witnessed in vol- 
anoes. It is much in favour of this being really the agency 
mployed, that we find in explosive eruptions such consi- 
Iciablc bodies of aqueous vapour erupted during most 
i.-ittsofthe paroxysm; that some eruptions have yielded 
ittle else than steam, and others chiefly hot water. More- 
>ver, on considering attentively the distribution of vol- 
umes over the globe, we find the active volcanoes most 
requently by the side of the sea, or by other considerable 
lodiesof water ; and the extinct volcanoes in the vicinity of 
iBtient lakes, or desiccated branches of the antient 
icoan. 

The general type of a volcanic eruption appears to be 
■ follows : — The ground i* rocked by frequent earthquakes ; 
pecial movements and noises happen in and about the 
'olcanic mountain ; clouds of steam rise from the crater, 
ollowed and mixed with showers of ashes and scoriae 
Iriveil up by the exploding vapour and expanding gases ; 
he tube of the crater becomes filled by melted matter, 
vhich undulates upward and downwaid uith the irregular 
iressure of the steam and gases ; these burst in large bub- 
iles through it, scattering it inlo granular du»t and ashes, 
ill the lava overtops or breaks through the loose conical 
wills of the crater, and flows abundantly, so as partially or 

1 holly to relieve for a time the unbalanced internal 
>i ensure. 

/ 'olcanic Prmluctt. — The substances thrown out during 
olcanic eruptions, whether stony, liquid, or gaseous, dis- 
lo*e more or less completely the nature and condition of 
he interior masses of the globe. The lava t»r melted rock 
• generally refcrrible to a very small number of aggrega- 
101M, in which felspar, augite' or hornblende \ and oxide 
( iron are the most important ingredients, the mass being 
jodified by additional minerals, as leucite, idociasc, oli- 
ine, garnet, epidotc, stilbite, hculandite, and many others. 
Itanium, copper, lead, arsenic, manganese, and sulphur 
lso occur in various proportions. The same substances 
ompoM the ashes and scoria-, the most prolific repositories 
f the rarer minerals being always in cavities of the lava or 
t on form aggregations. 

In these particulars modem lava will bear comparison 
nth antient Pint onic rocks, for they are composed of 
imilar mineral aggregates, modified by many of the same 
arer crystallizations, which mostly occur in tne cavities of 
heir mass. The difference of most importance between 
'lutonic rocks (granite, &c.) and volcanic rocks (trachyte, 
<e.)is iti the degree of their consolidation; and this differ- 
nce appeal's quite intelligible by a comparison of the 
arious appearance and character of lava which has 
Doled and become solid under different circumstances, 
-■iva cooled in air under slight pressure is often cellular ; 
" >Ud under the pressure of water (as in the case of the 
"rrent which passed through Torre del Greco into the 
L 'a ', it is more compact ; much distended by gases and 
'« •un, it becomes vesicular pumice. We may therefore 
lelieve that lavas which remain and grow solid under 
Creat pressure about the internal base of the volcano are of 
1 more dense nature than those which come to the surface, 
"id may thus closely resemble, or be even identical with, 
fOtne of the older Plutonic rocks, which thus regarded, 
»»d from other evidence, appear to bu ia fact uneruptod 



Besides abundance of water, the liquid products of 
volcanoes contain rarely sulphuric and muriatic acids ; and 
among the substances of most interest in aiding to 
complete the theory of the chemical actions, are sublima- 
tions of common salt, and muriate of ammonia. The 
origin of these where (he volcanoes are situated by the 
seaside cannot be doubtful. Boracic acid is another 
product of this kind, occurring in the crater of volcanoes. 
(Daubeny.) 

The gaseous products of volcanoes are important in the 
investigation of the chemical theory of the igneous action. 
Besides the clouds of vapour of water (so abundant in 
eruptions, and so often productive of local rains), chlorine, 
azote, sulphuretted hydrogen, sulphurous acid, and car- 
bonic acid, are the most common. The evolution of 
sulphuretted hydrogen (depositing sulphur), continues 
under various circumslances after other signs of activity 
have ceased in particular volcanic regions ; and even after 
the craters have fallen in and become full of water, mineral 
springs, and springs rich in carbonic acid, flow with little 
variation for centuries, while azotized waters, rising to the 
surface along the lines of fissures more antient than any 
known volcanic systems, demonstrate the aimost inter- 
minably slow process by which subterranean heat is ex- 
cluded from the surface of the earth. 

Chemical Hypothesis of J'o/cunic Action. — The nature of 
these various products, and the order in which they suc- 
cessively make their appearance, have been the basis for 
speculations as to the chemical processes going on in the 
interior of volcanic regions. Sir H. Davy's discovery of 
the metallic bases of the earths and alkalis, and of the 
extraordinary appetency for oxygen of several of these 
bases (potassium, sodium, &c), suggested to that great 
chemical philosopher a now and ingenious hypothesis of 
volcanic action. Water admitted to some of the metallic 
bodies alluded to is instantly decomposed, and its oxygen 
absorbed, with an immediate and very remarkable evolu- 
tion of heat and light, while the metals become earths or 
alkalis. The substances niont abundant in volcanic pro- 
ducts contain these earths, and these alkalis, viz. potash, 
sola, lime, silica, alumina, &c, in various combinations, 
evidently the result of successive crystallizations from a 
fluid mass. In this hypothesis it Is assumed that the 
interior portions of the earth consist in part of the metallic 
ba*es of the earths and alkalis ; that water is from time 
to time admitted to these, that violent combustion and 
great heat follow, that the oxides generated are melted 
together, constituting lava, while the hydrogen, and some 
of the water undecomposed, go off to form new combina- 
tions with sulphur, chlorine, carbonic acid, &c, which are 
liberated from previous states by the heat and the various 
chemical agencies set in activity. The power which 
raises the lava, and throws out the clouds of ashes and 
scori.e, is the undecomposed and confined steam. 

Whoever looks carefully at this hypothesis will find in 
it much that is admirable, and little that is open to strong 
objection, if it be regarded merely as a theory of the 
eruption of volcanoes, not as a theory of the changes in the 
condition 'or the interior parts of the globe of which vol- 
canic action is one of the visible exponents. 

It is some recommendation of this view that it seems to 
unite itself with a general and not improbable speculation 
regarding the origin of the more antient, Plutonic rocks, 
which certainly must be supposed to have passed through 
a very similar series of changes to those which lava has 
undergone. Those rocks have the same bases as lava ; it 
is the natural result of chemical reasoning, that the 
elements which arc now combined in them existed at 
some earlier time in a separate state ; the oxidated and 
melted granite crust of the earth is formed by the union of 
these elements, and, according to the hypothesis of Davy,* 
the new rocks which volcanoes yield are produced by a 
somewhat similar process of oxidation and fusion. 

But this hypothesis was nevertheless neglected by its 
author for reasons which do not appear to have been fully 
stated by himself. It was taken up by Dr. Daubeny, and 
has been maintained by him with much perseverance and 
ingenuity of research as a sufficient 1 Chemical Theory of 
Volcanoes. 1 We may call it the * Hypothesis of Subterra- 
nean Oxidation,* and develop it, according to Dr.Daubeny, 
as follows : — 

Below the surface, at a depth of a few miles, the interior 
* Tun. Trent.' is*3. 
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of the i a. tii is assumed to contain the earthy and alkaline 

metalloids, iron and other metals, sulphur and sulphu- 
retted salts. Slow combustion happening amongst them, 
even under the continents, by slight additions of moisture 
and air. generates particular gases (nitrogen, carbonic 
acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, Sic); these rise and combine 
with springs which issue along lines of natural fissures, or 
are discovered in artificial wells, often giving to them a 
temperature higher than that of the country where they 
occur. Under the sea or large bodies of water, and 
especially along lines of sea-coast (where fissures may be 
supposed more numerous than elsewhere), water may be 
admitted to the interior more easily and in greater quan- 
tity, and may occasion phenomena of the same order, 
accompanied by other effects more powerful, rapid, and 
characteristic, until the process ceases for a while by the 
chokeing of the passages which admitted the water. 

The water, decomposed by contact with the metalloids, 
yields its oxygen to tnem ; 'he hydrogen is liberated, but 
not allowed'to escape in great quantity alone, for it readily, 
under the influence of the heat, combines with sulphur 
into sulphuretted hydrogen, or, with Ihe oxygen [of atmo- 
spheric air (if any be present), reconstitutes water. Nitro- 
gen Ls thus liberated, and may be conceived to pass off 
partly free, partly combined with hydrogen, so as to con- 
stitute ammonia, which again unites with chlorine (derived 
from the sea-water), and constitutes sal-ammoniac. While 
oxygen (derived from at mospheric air) is plentiful in the vol- 
canic channels, the hydrogen will not unite with sulphur, 
which accordingly combines with oxygen into sulphurous 
acid. When the oxygen is consumed, sulphuretted hydro- 
gen is formed in abundance, and predominates towards the 
••lose of the eruption, and even, by the aid of the residual 
internal heat operating on sulphur, is evolved for centuries 
after the volcanic violence is spent. 

The evolution of chlorine is easily traced to a double 
decomposition of sea-salt ; carbonic acid is supposed to 
rise from calcined limestone rocks ; and specular iron-ore 
(fer oligiste) is a product of sublimation. Thus, in the 
opinion of Dr. Daubeny, all the main phenomena conco- 
mitant upon volcanic action seem to admit of explanation 
if we suppose, first, sea-water, and afterwards atmospheiic 
air, admitted to considerable masses of metals, metalloids, 
sulphur. Sec, the basis of the whole speculation being the 
abundant decomposition of water at a moderate depth 
below the surface of the earth. The views of Dr. Daubeny 
have been controverted by very eminent writers (as Dr. 
Davy, Prof. Bischof, and others) on particular points ; but 
we are not aware of any attempt upon other assumptions 
quite so satisfactory as this of Dr. Daubeny to explain gene- 
rally the chemical products of volcanic eiuptious in the 
order of their occurrence. 

Perhaps therefore we may concede to this hypothesis 
the probability that in the interior of the earth the metal- 
loids exist in quantity sufficient to cause an abundant de- 
composition of water, and thus originate a given scries of 
chemical changes such as are witnessed in volcanic erup- 
tions. But before we accept it as a general explanation 
of volcanic disturbances, other classes of data than those 
furnished by chemical analysis must be brought into the 
reasoning. 

An important circumstance in the general theory of 
volcanoes is the connection and reciprocal activity which 
exists underground between volcanic regions entirely sepa- 
rated on the surface, as between Sicily and Naples ; between 
the Mediterranean volcanic region, taken generally, and 
the region of extinct (or long suspended; volcanic action in 
Asia. To this we must add another and larger series of 
facts regarding the exteut and distribution of volcanic 
action on the surface. 

Volcanic Regions and their Connection. — Volcanic 
regions, if estimated by the area over which the lava and 
ashes have been dispersed, constitute but a small portion 
(perhaps less than nfoth part) of the surface of the globe ; 
but in a survey of these regions we must include not only 
the active vents and extinct craters, but also ' large inter- 
mediate spaces where there is abundant evidence that the 
subterranean fire is at work continuously, for the ground 
is convulsed from time to time by earthquakes ; gaseous 
vapours, especially carbonic acrd gas, are disengaged 
plentifully from the soil ; springs often issue at a very high 
temperature, and their waters are usually impregnated 
with the same mineral matters as are discharged by vol- 



canoes during eruptions.' (Lyell, Print. o/Cfoiof,,** 

ii., ch. ix.) 

To describe these districts would be entirely fwtip | 
the purpose of this essay, but we may by a simple civ- 
cation snow how much of the grandest feature* of pr;m 
geography is due to volcanic disturbance. 

European Volcanic Districts.— The Icelandic tolcaw. 
remarkable for abundant lava streams ; the .kiottaam 
which new islands have been thrown up; Siri!y,ix;;i f 
/Etna and tire vanished island of Sciacea; the L[«.- !»lr s 
with Slromboli always burning, the Neapolitan in;' 
eluding Vesuvius; lsehia and the PonzaLJe*; Sk-vvj 
and some neighbouring islets. The above art i, 
sidered as active volcanic centres, and have beesa^t 
to eruptions in historical times. The txuwt ;.<rx 
systems of Europe are the trachytic domes in the as C 
France (Auvergne, the Vivarais, &c.\ the Bti cut] 
the Seven Mountains, and other trachytic and hwi; 
parts along the Rhine ; the Westerwald, Vopiipii--.. 
Rhongcbirge, Kaiserstuhl, and many other Kgimi ti- 
saltic hills in tire middle of Germany; Hun?!?, Taari- 
vania. both remarkably rich in trachytes ani pxkci'a: 
the Gleichenbcrg in Styria. In Italy, the Ec.t&v 
and other smaller points appear in the «' I'j.V. 
wliile between Rome and Naples larff vixi si'*> 
occur, and connect Mount Albano with W.u. Dit- 
beny.) 

.(fricatt J'olcanic Districts.— -These ut tto* r.'bt 
islands, which are nearly all vojeanic, tkotf.* zSc 
Helena, the action has long been extinct; or, u ate 
Canary Isles, the localities once devastated .* 
immity through the great safety-valve of Tenenfe. :T* 
Buch.) On the continent the traces of voharra 
appear in the mountainous tracts adjoining the RiSVi 
and in the chain of the Atlas. 

Asiatic Volcanic Districts. — Mixed active and rs* 
volcanic mountains occur about the Persian G*i ,* 
Red Seo, and the Dead Sea, in (he vicinity of Sara. i 
the Caucasus (especially in Mount Ararat', ird a » 
Elburz Mountains, including Demave nd. These r a 
appear, detached points of more or less decayed * 
once powerful action, fed by inland seas. On the w^ 5 
and eastern shores of Asia the subterranean ewps 
still unsubdued, and constitute a lone chain 1 1 
islands arid promontories from Barren hlaod in?!*? 
of Bengal, through the length of Sumatra and .'i* -7 
Bally, Sumbaua, Flores, Celebes, Sangir.^MrndiM-^ 
I.ucon. Formosa, I-oochoo, Japan, the Kuriliin .t»* 
magnificent mountains of Kamchatka examined >i }- 
man. and the line of the Aleulian Isles, to AlucSi i 
the western coast of North America. 

American Volcanic Districts.-The Rocky My- 
show many marks of antient volcanic action, im >• ; 
incompletely to connect the long Asiatic line just 
with another enormous volcanic system runnirce - 
California and Mexico, interrupted at the Mtw*- 
Daricn, but continued through Pasto, Popayan. 
Pern, and Chili, to Tierra del Fuego. IMlPlWJ 
of mountains is everywhere parallel to the set g 
only crossed by the line of Mexican volcanoes ' 
includes the new mountain of Jorullo, and pa»V 
haps from the West Indies to the Reviling 
The volcanic vents are unequallv distributed aK- 
grcat Cordillera: one in California, five in Mel f '. 
above twenty between this and the isthmus fit W ; ; 
South of this point the volcanoes are few, but most'! _ c ; . 
digious grandeur and frequent Minify, the «« 
from one or other of the mountain*, which, accord - 
Humboldt and Darwin, are all parts of one S 1 ™*^. 
up rua*s — supporting Cotopaxi, Antisana. Turwj^*- 
and other huge cones. Only one active JfWWW***^ 
Peru, but nineteen are active at frequent intern 1 * 
and one (Villarica) bums almost uninterrupted'!- . ' 
of the West Indian Islands are volcanic or FVfa< 
and partly calcareous, the limestone being mi ~L ^ 
the gr owth of corals, perhaps on the craters or m- r 
slopes of volcanic mounds. A similar view »PP^ p/i r 



lo the numerous groups of island* «" , H .. n 
some of which, as the Ladrone W* ^ m 



cable to 
Ocean, 

are loftv and active volcanoes. .. b^i'- 

In general the Banda Isles, New Guinea. * 
the New Hebrides. Norfolk Island and St. J^, 
Friendly, the Society, and the J 
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Hy of volcanic origin. The low lagoon islands, described 
Mr. Stutchbury (Journal of the Bristol Institution) 
deriving thia form from the growth of coral, have been 
>\ i --:\ i 1 to be so many points of volcanic mounds, but it 
s been suggested by Darwin (Geo/. Proceeding $ | that 
sy are points of subsided land, on which the zoophvta 
ached themselves. Western Australia contains basaltic 
d other volcanic accumulations. 

The philosophic investigator of the volcanic system 
the Canaries (Von Bncht has arranged the groups 
volcanoes, which have thus been briefly sketched, 
to two systems. 1, Central Volcanic Systems, where 
e vents are grouped round some principal cone, as 
tna, or arranged in an expanded area, as Iceland. 2, 
near Volcanic Systems, as the grand chain of Asiatic 
tea and the lofty range of the Andes; and this view is 
rhaps of the more importance, because it is applicable 
the antient Plutonic rocks, which, from other considera- 
3ns, we have inferred to be of the nature of unerupted 
va. Thus the Sienitic line of the Malvern Hills may 
i contrasted with the scattered groups of traps about 
harnwood Forest and the country north of the Cheviot 
LriVs. 

In the one case the crust of tlie earth has yielded to 
ressure and has been broken in many places near a cer- 
lin point ; in the other it has yielded along a certain line 
f weakness in thr rocks. Von Buch imagined that the 
entral volcanic systems, like those of the Mont d'Or and 
he Plomb duCantal in France, had been originally formed 
■y an uplifting of the ground in a rudely dome-shaped 
tfevation (Erhebungt-cratere) ; while along the linear 
olcanoes a great fault had occurred. Exactly similar 
tipposifions have been employed lor the more antient 
?xamples of unerupted Plutonic rocks ; but in each case 
here is a part certain, viz. the fracture along the line, and 
i part disputable, viz. the upheaval in a dome. Mr. 
Lyell is indisposed to admit in any case the origin of a 
volcanic vent by upheaval in a dome-like figure ; he even 
dissents from the opinion or narration of Humboldt already 
mentioned respecting Jomllo, and from the conclusion of 
l)e Beaumont and Dufrenoy regarding the Mont d'Or and 
the Plomb du Cautal. This is a point which would be of 
little consequence, but for the interest justly attached to 
any inference concerning the origin of volcanic pheno- 
mena. That there have been some rudely dome-shaped 
elevation- in the older strata, in connection with disturb- 
ances of the interior of the globe, is evident to any one 
who has studied the strata in the vicinity of Woolhope, 
described by Mr. Murchison, of which the subjoined cut 
gives a cross-section. That the structure of such strati- 
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ficd domes of elevation is entirely different from that 
of a volcanic cone of eruption is evident by contrast- 
in? with the former figure the section across Vesuvius 
and the profile of the crateriform Monte Nuovo. Some 
further information on this head appears under the article 
Stratification, and upon the whole it is certain that 
in respect of a volcanic mountain or region, whose internal 
structure is sufficiently exposed, there are characteristic 
marks by which the existence of 'craters of elevation' 
can be affirmatively proved, if any such craters exist. Von 
Buch, De Beaumont, Professor Forbes, and others agree in 
ascribing tins origin to some of the mountains in central 
France, and apparently on sufficient evidence. It is how- 
ever not a phenomenon admitting of frequent citation. 
Now the districts thus classed together are not only 
related by geographical proximity, but have some teal 
subterranean as well as apparent superficial connec- 
tion. Humboldt and Darwin speak confidently of the 
great volcanic regions of the Andes ns one grand system 
of subterranean activity; though the manifestations of this 
at the snrface offer local peculiarities, both as to time and 
circumstances. Mr. Darwin has been led by the investiga- 
tion of the volcanoes and earthquakes of the Cordilleras of 
the Andes to regard them all as depending primarily on 
the disturbance of a vast internal sea of melted rock spread 
below a large part of South America. 

Other conclusions, equally on a largo scale, which have 
been drawn by M. de Beaumont from other clashes of 

Shenomena, have a direct bearing on this subject. M. de 
eaumont has inferred that the principal mountain-ranges 
throughout the world have their several geological dales 
determinable by comparing the positions of the disturbed 
and the undisturbed strata in and around them: that to 
each great period of fractures in the earth's crust belongs 
a certain prevalent direction in which those fractures hap- 
pened ; and though this vies* may be subject to particular 
objections and restrictions, there is this great truth in it, 
that the several systematic fractures which it professes to 
refer to one certain geolotrical date have each an assign- 
able date. This date being assigned, w <* And that the 
earth's crust has in antient geological times been broken 
by lines of fracture or bent into flexures, 10, 50, 100, or 
several hundred miles long, and this often ftherc are many 
examples in the British Isles) with no unusual exhibition 
of really volcanic rock on the line, and even with little 
appearance of unerupted granite or sienite. These great 
fractures traverse nearly all regions, with no special refer- 
ence to active or extinct volcanoes, and it is clear that they 
are due to a general cause, which has been in operation 
through all past geological periods, and which produced 
effects exactly comparable in kind, if greater in degree, to 
those now performed by modern earthquakes. But if we 
consider the account of the effects of the great Lisbon 
earthquake in 1750, which extended over Europe, chang- 
ing momentarily the level of the land, raising waves (JO feet 
high at Cadiz, and 18 feet at Madeira, and sensible dis'-ub- 
ance in the West Indies and Lo.-h Fyne : or the nnnathes 
of the Chilian earthquakes in 1822 and 1835, the former of 
which raised the sea-shore for 100 miles, and the latter 
rent and shattered the entire provinces of Canqueres and 
Concepcion in every direction — it will remain very doubtful 
in our minds whether the internal power to which earth- 
quakes owe their force has really decreased, or the violence 
of the earthquake been moderated and relieved by the in- 
termitting action of volcanoes. Mr. Darwin speaks con- 
fidently of earthquakes and volcanic eruptions in South 
America as parts of the same phenomenon, now one and 
then the other, or both together, but at different points, 
relieving the pressure on the 'internal sea of molten rock;' 
and this view, which is the largest, appears at the same 
time the simplest, and best founded, of all the postulates 
for a general theorv of volcanoes. 

This able writer has indeed by a simple inference 
brought us at once to the basis of this theory. He has in- 
ferred that the primary shock of an earthquake is caused 
by a violent rending of the strata, which on the coast of 
Chili and Pern seems generally to occur at the bottom of 
the neighbouring sea 

Here then we take our basis of a general tlrory of vol- 
canic actions. The earth's crust is subject to fractures, 
and has always been subject to fractures on a great scale : 
below the surface of the earth is now, and was in antier.t 
geological periods, an internal sea of molten rock ; this sea 
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it Agitated and thrown bodily from its place by the rend- 
ing of the strata: a uttvc of translation (not an ordinary 
undulation) is generated in the liquid mass, which pusses 
rapidly onwards and moves the land on its crest, in a given 
direction ; this is the earthquake. A portion of the melted 
rock is forced by the general pressure into cavities or the 
rocks, or spread out in irregular sheets on the bed of the sea; 
these are the dykes and interposed beds of Plutonic rock : 
to some part of the internal hot fluid water finds access, 
and the steam which is generated and confined supports 
local columns of melted ruck, in particular fissures of the 
earth's crust, till the lava finds vent and flows to the sur- 
face, or is driven up in dust and scoriie by the violent 
extricnlion of the vapour ; this is the local volcanic action. 
As to the composition of that internal sea of melted rock, 
we may admit it to contain unoxidized metalloids, if by 
'his means we can better explain the peculiar chemical 
nature of the products which come to the surface ; and 
thus wc find at last only one condition remaining to be 
satisfied, viz. the condition of a continual and progressive 
destruction of th« equilibrium of the internal masses of the 
earth, which causes the violent rending of the strata ante- 
cedent to earthquakes and volcanoes. On this point we 
need not enlarge. The general progress of geological and 
physical science has rendered it very probable that the 
disturbance of the equilibrium of the earths internal 
masses, which has at so many geological epochs been 
exalted to an intensity equal to sink and raise hundreds 
of miles square, and to fold into complicated contortions 
the seemingly solid crust of the globe, is due simply to a 
sluw change and gradual diminution of the earth's internal 
heat. Great fractures, Plutonic rocks, and volcanic accu- 
mulations are of all geological ages ; but as our existing 
land is, in respect of a very large part of its surface, 
of very recent date, and volcanic cones of loose materials 
cannot witlistand the wasting action of the sea, it is no 
w onder that the antiquity of volcanoes, if judged only by 
the relation of volcanic products visible on the land to the 
stratified crust of the earth, appears much inferior to that 
of the Plutonic rocks, which were formed among the 
strala of every age, under circumstances which admitted 
of their being preserved. But if we more closely study 
this matter, and compare marine volcanic sediments, such 
as have been spread by the waves round the base of 
Seiacca or Sabrina, with the ' trappean ' sandstones de- 
scribed by Mr. Murchison interposed amongst the Silu- 
rian strata, wc shall perceive that local volcanic excite- 
ment consequent on general changes in the internal con- 
dition of the earth is a phenomenon of all geological 
periods. 

(The reader may consult Daubeny On Volcanoes; Lyell, 
Principlet of Geology ; Darwin, Geological Proceeding, 
$c. ; De la Beche, Geological Manual; Caldcleugh, in Phi- 
losophical Transactions; Humboldt's Travels and Trea- 
tise on Rocks ; Von Buch On the Canary Islands; De 
Beaumont and Dufrenoy On Auvergne ; Beudant, Hun- 
gary ; D'Aubuisson's Geology; Biscbof On Mineral Wa- 
ters; Rogers, *On the Apallachian Chain.' in Reports of 
Brit. Assoc., 1842; Mitchell, 'On Earthquake*,' Phil. 
Trans., 17G0.) 

VOLGA, THE, called by the Tartars Ethel, that is, ' the 
bountiful,' is the longest river, and, with the exception of 
the Danube, has the largest volume of water of any river 
in Europe ; and its entire course is within the Russian 
empire. Geographers differ considerably respecting the 
length of its course. Hassel states it as about 1900 miles ; 
Horschelmann and others as £000; and Schubert 2G00. 
It rises in 57° N. lat., on the frontier of the governments 
of Twer and Novgorod, near the village of Wochina- 
Werchowie, issuing from a small lake formed by several 
springs, and it flows through the lakes of Oselok, Plara, and 
\ olga, which it quits about 00 miles above Twer. Near 
Ostusehkof it receives the Selicharowka, which issues from 
lake Seeliger, and attains the breadth of 130 feet ; at Rshew- 
Vladimirow it becomes navigable for small boats, and at 
Twer, where it is 700 feet broad, for large barges. Having 
traversed the government of Twer in an easterly direction, 
it turns to the north-east to Yaroslaw, then south-eastwards 
to Kostroma and to Nischnci-Novgorod, where it receives 
the Oka ; thence to Casan, where, haung been joined by 
the Kama, it becomes KXM) yards broad, and having passed 
Simbit>k, Saratow, and Astrachan, it divides into eiglit 
branches, which enclose 70 islands, and discharges itself by 



65 mouths into the Caspian Sea, to \Vhich it is com> v • 
bring, jays Stein, 1,000,000,000 cubic feet of m! K ir.t 
hour. The rivers w hich join it, with the exception » f , 
Oka, before it reaches Casan, are of no ercat nast/i, 
but the Kama, which joins it at Casan, "after »rour*j 
KHX) miles, makes a vast accession to its water*. 

The Volga is of the utmost importance for the fitfri 
which it affords to the trade of the interim c' tv 
empire, and also to its foreign commerce: theR>n- 
government having, by a judicious system of tii 
gation, so connected the various navigable men, f'u 
the Polar Sea communicates with the Caspian, hia^ 
gation of 4000 miles on the Dwina, the Volga, i»i oak; 
and thus goods may be sent by water from .St. ?■< v, • 
to Selengmsk, in the government of Irkntok, n Sben 
(about Ihe same distance), with only a short totnfx 
bevond Yakutsk. 

The banks of the Volga are extremely ferhkerr; 
yet uncultivated parts ; and there is no oft« ;,v < 
Russia where so much oak timber prows as in tie erica 
of this river. The navigation of the Vein a nrjefc ob- 
structed, in the dry season of the year, hr thaW i\< 
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but in May and June 
and ice swells its waters, and often caimetfrsit 1 
dations. At this season its depth is so inwaeiiijs'xse 
ships can pass over trie sand-banks and loutish 
are then completely under water \ and deseeniftr,^ 
from Twer to Astrachan. The Volga, especially fxe Aav 
chan to the Caspian, is more abundant in fish lha ^t> 
any other river in the world. Immense mm*en ?-t 
trale from the Caspian Sea to a considerable duta.i ' 
the several mouths of the Volga, and mtsT ttr:ai 
small vessels are employed in the fisheries. Tfe ii 
taken in the largest quantities arc sturgeon, df a 
pike of extraordinary sixe. Caviar is made cf *: • 
of one species of sturgeon, and isinglass from Ihe «s 
and entrails of another, which is called by the Hwn 
Beluga. Seals also come from the Caspian into the tr" 
of the Volpa, where they are taken. 

(Hassel, Das Russisc.he Reich in Europa ; Stein's ft** 
buch, by Horschelmann j Brockhaus, Cunvmonom L i 
con ; Stein's Lexicon.) 
VOLGSK. [Saratow.] 

VOLHYNIA (in Polish, IVolynskX a vmrnr 
West Russia, comprehends the antient Polish pm*' 
that name, which was taken from Poland in 17* f- 
1793, and some portions of the antient paJstitf* * 
Kiew. It is one of the few governments of Rn»»* J 
have retained the provincial name, and are not ore! 
after a town. It lies between 49° 40' and 52* iV »• r 
23° 40' and 29° 24' E. long. It is bounded on tlx ra- 
west by Grodno, on the north bv Minsk, on Ihee*^ 
Kiew, and on the south by Podolia, and on the w*^ 
Galicia and Poland. Its area is 2H.300 squirt ■» 
divided into twelve circles. ^ 

The country is an elevated level extending ■ 
foot of the Carpathian chain. The northern a»i 
portion has no mountains, but on the i 01 *** 1 *.^ 
there are extensive peat moors and morasses, and » s 
there are hills they arc clothed with tlie finest jon^.^ 
of pine, though there are some which consist ' nt "*\ j 
oaks, beeches, and limes. The southern portion » 
lating, and has two small mountain-ridges w ^ , 
from Podolia and decline towards the centre of toe p 
vince. These chains of mountains, or rather w • 
their highest points are not 300 feet above the u* 1 *^ 
sea, are covered with forests, and, are to be ww**,; 
the extreme offsets of the Carpathians on thu'-^ 
the southern district they rise to the plat" 0 c ^'. 
Eichwald, Awratyn, which he considers a* the nu "'' 
of Volhynia, to which some give an elevation of l«* ' 
This plateau extends from Awratyn to Bi«l««*' 
the north to the south-west ) for about one degrw ^ ^ 
breadth is small; its importance however, *? ^ 
wald, maybe judged of when we know that il 
watershed between the Baltic and the Easine : w j . 
that rise ou its northern declivity flow tiie 
those rising on the south declivity. to theEux" 1 ' • • tf 
are the more considerable, but there i* n° P*:^* 
the government. Tlie largest lakes are ui m ™£fas 
Syak; but even these are of small importaix-e. ^ 



resemble large ponds, of which there WMrt*2IL * 
There are several mineral -springs, of »n«* w» 
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use is made. The climate resembles that 0/ Southern 
Germany, and the seasons are the same, only tlvat the 
winter u rather more severe, and the night frosts pro- 
tracted to a later period, so that the rivers are every year 
frozen. Epidemic diseases are rare, and there are no 
prevalent endemics except the Plica Polonica ; but a 
murrain often prevails among the cattle, and swarms of 
locusts periodically desolate extensive tracts. 

Production*, Agriculture, Munufacturet, and Trade. — 
Volhynia is one of the most fertile provinces of the Russian 
empire, and there is perhaps no other in which agriculture 
is so general and so nourishing; ample harvests constantly 
reward the labour of the farmer; a general failure of the 
crops scarcely occurs twice or thrice in a century ; and 
partial or local failures have no influence, since, notwith- 
standing the great consumption for the people, the cattle, 
and the distilleries, there is still a large annual surplus. 
But it is not to be inferred that the people are good 
farmers; they do not manure and till their fields any 
better than the Poles in general ■ their farming imple- 
ments are equally rude, and the only advantage they have 
over them is perhaps that their cattle are better fed. The 
rich crops of grain are to be attributed to the fertile soil. 
In the northern border, where there are many marshes, there 
are the most luxuriant pastures, in which the grass is so 
high as almost to hide the smaller cattle (sheep and goats) 
that feed in them. Hassel says that in ordinary years the 
land yields tenfold. Besides rye, barley of several kinds, 
oats, millet (which thrives especially in the heavy marsh- 
lands), the fanners cultivate several species of wheat of the 
finest quality, which is heavier and more farinaceous than 
that produced in any other part of Poland (meaning 
Poland in its antient extent). The annual produce is about 
lour and in some years five millions of chetwerts : the sur- 
plus, after deducting the seed-cm n for the following year 
and that consumed in the province, is seldom much less than 
a million of chetwerts, and sometimes more. Flax and 
hemp are grown in great abundance, and here and there 
rapeseed, tobacco, and pulse, but only for home con- 
sumption: linseed, hempseed, and oil arc exported. 
Horticulture is not much attended to ; however all the 
ordinary vegetables are cultivated in the gardens, and in 
those of the nobles all such kinds of vegetables as arc pro- 
duced in Germany. In some parts mustard, saffron, and 
capsicum are grown; hops are generally cultivated, 
tobacco in the gardens, and in the fields and meadows the 
people gather chamomile, creeping panic-grass (Panicum 
dactylan, Manne de Pohgne\, and wild asparagus. Most 
kinds of fruits would suit the climate, but the better kinds 
are seen only in the garden* of the nobles : the peasants 
have apples, pears, cherries, and plums, from which 
they obtain liqueurs and brandy ; but they are of inferior 
kinds. 

The forests, especially in the north and north-eastern 
part*, are very extensive ; they are partly of firs, partly of 
other trees. Great quantities of timber and fire-wood 
are conveyed to the Dnieper, partly by rafts, partly by 
land-carriage ; the forests also furnish much pitch, tar, 
charcoal, and potash. The wild animals found in them 
are stags, elks, fallow-deer, wild boars, hares, squirrels, 
martens, polecats, weasels, beavers, and otters, a few bears, 
lynxes, and wild-cats, and many wolves and foxes. It is 
said that the European bison is still occasionally seen in 
the north-western forests. [Bison.] Wild berries of 
various kinds abound, and truffles and mushrooms are 
commonly met with. 

The rich pastures are very favourable to the breeding 
of ( .-title. The Volhynian oxen are fine animals, and great 
numbers are exported. The management of the dairy is 
not well understood, and the butter and cheese pro- 
duced are scarcely sufficient. The horse, when proper 
attention is paid to it, is larger and stronger than the 
other Polish horses, though of the same breed ; the studs 
of the nobility furnish horses for the heavy cavalry, but 
the horses of the peasants and poor Jews are in eeneral 
i*r inferior. The sheep sic of the Polish or German 
breed, and some rich landowners have introduced 
merinos with great advantage. The farmer has fewer 
goats than swine ; the poultry is of the ordinary kinds ; 
they have very great numbers of bees, and the honey is 
celebrated for its good quality. The rivers furnish abund- 
ance offish, and on all the estates there are regular carp- 
ponds, 
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The only mineral is bog-iron : there are saltpetre, stone 
for building, and millstones, all which are exported; 
potters' clay, porcelain clay, and limestone. 

Though Volhynia is naturally an agricultural country, it • 
is further advanced in many branches of manufacturing 
industry than any other of the dismembered Polish 
provinces. Not only do the women in the villages knit, 
spin, and make coarse linen and woollen cloth, while the 
men prepare potash, pitch, tar, and charcoal, but the 
number of manufactories, properly so called, wluch in 
1808 was 67, and in 1834 (according to Schnitzler) 211, 
is now (1843) nearly 300. The principal articles are 
linen, leather, woollen-cloths, earthenware, porcelain, 
and paper. 

Volhynia is not favourably situated for commerce, as it 
has no large navigable rivers ; but the Dnieper is near 
enough to afford an easy communication with Odessa. The 
articles exported are the natural productions, which have 
been already enumerated, and some manufactured goods. 
The cattle, horses, honey, and wax find a ready market in 
Austria and Poland, whither they are conveyed by the 
Jews, who have the whole trade of the province in their 
hands. There are great fairs at Dubno and Ostrog. 

The population consists of— 1. Rusniaks, who are the 
majority, almost all the peasants being of that' branch, 
which, though evidently Russian, cannot well be com- 
prehended either in the Great or Little Russians. 2. Pole?, 
comprising the nobles and most of the citizens. 3. Jews, 
of whom there are above 40,000. Disseminated among 
those three nations there are some Great Russians, 
Germans, Moldavians, Tartars, and gypsies. The great 
majority belong to the Russian-Greek Church, and are 
under the bishop of Volhynia. who has 1570 churches, 
including 12 cathedral*, in his diocese ; his residence is at 
Zitomir. The Roman Catholics have a bishop of their 
own at Luzk, 94 churches, and several convents. The 
United Greeks have some convents, and the Jews their 
synagogues. Public education is more general thun it* 
many other governments of the Russian empire, but the 
number of schools and scholars cannot be stated with any 
degree of accuracy. The principal towns are— Schitomir 
in Polish, Zitomierz\ the capital of the go\ernment, 
situated on the river Teterow. Before it came under the 
dominion of Russia it was an insignificant place, with less 
than 2000 inhabitants. It has now 8500, or, according to 
some accounts, 11,500, who have a considerable trade in 
woollen-cloths, linen, silks, calicoes, leather, wax. and 
honey, and Moldavian and Hungarian wines, with the 
adjoining provinces. Berdykziew, an ugly ill-built town, is 
one of the most considerable in the country ; it has several 
churches, and a large fortified Carmelite convent. The 
population, which we have set down at 9000 [Russia], is 
stated in a recent Russian official journal to be now between 
30,000 and 40,000, of whom a great proportion are Jews ; 
there are several respectable Christian merchants, w ho carry 
on a considerable trade in the productions of the country. 
I as! a with 5000 inhabitants, is built like most antient 
Polish tow ns, but is not so dull ; it has four Greek churches 
and one Roman Catholic church, a monaster}', and a syna- 
gogue. The inhabitants have some manufactories, six 
annual fairs, and a brisk trade in the produce and manu- 
factures of the country. Ostrog, on the Wellija, consists 
of the old and the new towns ; it contains an antient 
castle, several Greek and Roman Catholic churches, a 
Basilian convent and school. The inhabitants, of whom 
many are Jews, carry on a considerable trade : the annual 
fairs are well attended. Ostrog is celebrated as having 
very early possessed a Russian press, where the first com- 
plete Bible in the Russian language was printed in 1581. 
Kremcnetz (in Polish, Krzrmieniee) is situated at the 
foot of a high mountain, on which there is a castle or 
citadel. It has several Greek churches, a monastery, a 
school, and 8000 inhabitants. It was besieged and taken 
by the Mongols in 1240. 

(Brockhaus, Conversation* Lexicon ; Schnitzler, La 
Rustic, la Pologne, et la Finland" ; Hassel, Dot Rutsische 
Reich in Kurora ; Stein, Statist inches Lexicon.) 

VOLKAME'RIA. a genus of the natural family of Ver- 
benaceiD, so called in honour of John George Volkamer, a 
musician ot Niirnberg, who published the ' Flora Nori- 
bergensis,' in 1700. To this genus a gieat number ol 
Asiatic plants have been referred by different botanists, but 
the*: are now considered to be strictly species of Ciciodon- 
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dron. The genus now contains only a single West Indian 
species, V. aculcata, which is one of the most common 
plants in the low hinds of Jamaica, in a dry gravelly soil, 
and is abundant in most of the other islands, growing to 
the height of 5 or 0 feet, with oblong acute, quite entire 
leaves, with spines from the rudiments of the petioles. The 
flowers come out from the side of the stalk, five or six on 
the same peduncle, almost in form of an umbel, in shape 
somewhat like those of the common jasmine, but with a 
curved tube. 

VOLKONSKOITE. a mineral containing oxide of 
chromium. Occurs amorphous. Fracture conchoidal or 
uneven. Very soft; feels smooth. Colour fine grass 
green. Dull ; assumes a polish when rubbed by the 
fingers. When heated in a glass tube, loses water, and 
becomes of a brown colour ; by calcination loses about 
one-third of its weight, and becomes of a dark brown 
colour. 

It was found in Mount Jessmictski, in the government 
or Perm, Siberia : occurs in thin veins and nests. 
Analysis by Berthier :— 

Silica 27 2 

- Green Oxide of Chromium . 34 0 

Peroxide of Iron . . . . 7*2 

Magnesia 72 

Water 23 -2 



VOLKOV, PHKDOR GRIGORIEVITCH, the founder 
of the Russian theatre, and son of a merchant of Kostroma, 
was born February 2nd, 1729. He lost his father while 
young, and his mother married again, but her second hus- 
band, Polushkin, a merchant at Yaroslav, proved a kind 
stepfather to her children. He was more particularly 
attached to Phedor, her eldest son, and sent him to the 
Zaikonaspassky Academy at Moscow to learn mathematics 
and German, and prepare himself for theological studies : 
but there Volkov was thrown in the way of pursuits very dif- 
ferent and far more congenial with his disposition. It was 
the practice at that seminary for the scholars to get up 
dramatic recitations and performances, acting sometimes 
religious pieces or mysteries, and sometimes comedies 
taken from Moliere. Except that he displayed general 
cleverness, we are not told what progress he made in his 
other learning, but in the dramatic art he was no sooner a 
scholar than he showed himself to be a master, and also 
made rapid proficiency in painting, music, singing, and 
other accomplishments of that kind. The idea of his 
studying theology was now riven up, while that of his 
faking to the stage as a profession did not suggest itself 
either to him or his friend*, because there was then no 
such profession — no public stage in Russia. He was 
therefore placed by .his stepfather, in 17-tG, in the counting- 
house of a merchant at St. Petersburg, with whom he soon 
became a favourite, and who took him to sec the Italian 
operas at the court theatre. To say that Volkov was de- 
lighted would but coldly express the* rapturous enthusiasm 
with which he was seized ; nor was it at all abated when 
he afterwards saw some of Sumarokov's pieces performed 
or recited by the pupils of the * Cadet Corps.' One of his 
first objects was to become acquainted with some of the 
actors of the Court Theatre, to make himself master of 
Italian, and to obtain a thorough insight into all the busi- 
ness of the stage, with its machinery and various appur- 
tenances. Not least of all is it to his credit that though 
he was thus engrossed by his theatrical passion, he did 
not, distasteful as they were to him, neglect his counting- 
house duties, or the affairs which his stepfather had en- 
trusted to his management. 

Whatever it might have cost him at the time, for this 
he was amply rewarded by the affectionate reception with 
which he was greeted by his worthy stepfather Polushkin 
and his whole family on his return to Yaroslav. Instead 
of being lectured for his theatrical passion, he was per- 
mitted to get up a theatrical performance, after he had suf- 
ficiently trained his brothers and some of their acquaint- 
ance, and a barn had been converted into a stage with 
• real scenes.' All Yaroslav was invited, and all Yaroslav 
went away in raptures — which were more than mere com- 
pliments, for some of the principal inhabitants imme- 
diately set on foot a subscription to erect a permanent 
theatre, of which Volkov was appointed architect, de- 



corator, scene-painter, machinist, manager, direelw of r>» 
orchestra, purveyor of novelties, and dramatic trv 
This was the first Russian theatre, the progenitor of rl» 
magnificent and colossal edifices of which that wir-> 
can now boast. 

It was not long before the fame of the YurosUTftwn 
reached St. Petersburg, and the empress Elitabeth *>W 
to witness a performance by the Yaroslav acton m he 
own private stage. They accordmsrly repaired to P>»?r* 
burg, and played before the em press' Sumarokov't <fcvn 
of 'Sinav and'Tnivor.' Their success was conjite* 
the whole company of youthful actors wat rftav' 
although several of them were placed in the 't'udet< a* 
in order to perfect their education, and some wm H 
abroad to study the dramatic art and impror* 
talents. 

In 1756 Volkov was ordered to proceed to Mow ,d 
establish a theatre in that capital ; which commiwe • 
executed with so much xeal and ability, that ssfsit ts 
course of two years the stage was there put urn i <r> 
respectable footing both in point of talent and <t *m 
representation. Standing high in the favour of to * 
press, he enjoyed that of the court, and afttrws a 1 k 
successor Catherine II., who would have contend* a 
the rank of nobility, had he not declined thsttotf^ 
for himself, begging that it might be transferal w 
married brother Gabriel. But he did not enjoy (Wr:«* 
favour very long, for at the time of her coronatiM i! lk 
cow, on which occasion he was charged with the bk 
intending the arrangements of some part of Ik jca 
festivities, he caught a cold that was succeeded b» ric 
matorv fever, which carried him off, April 4th, 1763- 

Volltov is said to have translated several piem fcr" 
stage, and also to have written some original oos; 
none of them have been preserved, or if in nittw *>. 
not yet been brought to light, his fame as a drawn* > 
only traditional. He also made a collection of tlx hw» 
dramas of St. Demetrius, metropolitan of Ro*c 
1709), which he presented to Catherine, who bflfc*-- 
them on Prince Orlov, who was a great admirer of tfer 
relics and antiquities; but what afterwanh ben*- 
the manuscripts is not known. {Entzikkfthk*** 
Lsksikon.) 

VOLKHOW, River. {RmiiKS Empire.] 

VOLNEY, CONST ANT1N - FRANQ01S «* 
BOKUF, COMTE DK, was born 3rd February. !S 
Craon in Anjou, where his father was a distinguiW * 
vocate. He was educated at the colleges of Aw*"' 
Angers. At this time, and till he reached his 
fourth vear. he bore the name of Boisgfrais, inwSW ' 
his fatlier, to whom the ancestral Chasseboeuf lad ^ 
been matter of annoyance. His father's wish «* to* 
should study the law ; and with this view lie camf »? 
Paris in his seventeenth year, having already a «*» 
come of 1 100 livres (about 45/.) of his own, left hra 
mother: but he soon exchanged the study of d* *' ' 
that of medicine; and eventually, on succeediM u | 
further independent revenue of GOTO livres ^<> p ; 
up the thought of following any profession. " e J**' * 
17K3, set out for the East. After shutting himself «P; 
eight months in an Egyptian convent to study the Art- 
language, he spent above two years more in ^ 
Lower Egypt and Syria ; and on his return to Fr** 1 " 
17H7 he published, in 2 vols. 8vo., his account of t» ^ 
sical and political condition of these countries. sod * ' 
geography and antiquities, under the title of ' '"J 1 ^' 
Svrie et "en Egypte pendant les annces 1783, Jtf. « * 
The first edition of Larcher's translation of and cooio^ 
tary on Herodotus had been published at P*r» ,f|f 
before, and had probably done something to 
general interest about the subject of 
Volnev also, with the advantages of personal d***™^ 
with very considerable learning, and with aon t '^zl 
than lurcher, came to support the same view of ttei 
worthiness of Herodotus which that writer had 
On the whole Volney's was universally itemed s» » 
by far the most graphic and spirited, and the ro»< ^' 
and complete description of Egypt and ty"*?:!^-. 
vet appeared. A third edition ot the work, with «?*^ 
able additions, appeared in 1800; and there i***, 111 
translation cf it in 2 vols. Kvo. It was 
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Russes et des Tures'), remarkable for its anticipation of 
the seizure of Egypt by the French, attempted ten yean 
later ; and alto for the indiscretion or unuMial frankness 
with which certain facts and questions of the diplomacy 
of the day were discussed in it; so that it was christened 
by the wits ' Inconsidt rations sur la Guerre,' &c. This tract 
was reprinted in the 1800 edition of the ' Voyage ;' and 
again by itself in 1808. Volney, who had some sanguine 
notions upon new modes of farming;, which he wished to 
have an opportunity of trying on a property he proposed 

Jmrchasing in Corsica, now got himself appointed by the 
Vench government director of the agriculture and com- 
merce of that recently acquired island ; but being elected 
deputy of the tiers etat to the National Assembly for the 
■-'•si* ehausx e of Anjou, be remained for the present in 
France to take part in the great events about to be trans- 
acted there ; and he soon after resigned his government 
office. In the Constituent Assembly, and afterwards in 
the Convention, of which he was also a member, Volney 
acted generally with the party of the Girondists, assisting 
the onward movement till the establishment of the reign of 
terror in 1793 ; when, like many of his associates, he began 
to think that matters had been carried too far ; but having 
a weak voice, he was no orator, and his personal influence 
in the House was inconsiderable. His history accordingly 
still continues to be principally that of his literary career. 
It appears that in 1788 he had commenced at Hennes a 
paper called ' I -a Sentinelle.' In 1790 he gave in to the 
Acaddmie des Inscriptions an essay for a proposed prize on 
the subject of the Chronology of the Iwelvc Centuries 
preceding the invasion of Greece by Xerxes. Although 
he had no competitor, the prize was not awarded to him ; 
but the essay was afterwards published by Naigeon in the 
' Encyclopedic Mcthodique.' In September, 1791, he pre- 
sented to the National Assembly his famous ' Kuines. ou 
Meditations sur les Revolutions des Empires ;' the work in 
which he first announced those peculiar views as to the 
symbolical character of the Christian and other religions 
i similar, as has been observed, to those developed by 
Dtipuis in his ' Origine des Cultes,' probably known to 
Volney, though not yet published), to which his name 

Principally owes it* popular notoriety. There are numerous 
rench editions of the ' Ruines,' and there is also a wretched 
English translation of the work, which has been often 
printed. It contains many striking and ingenious views 
and some eloquent writing, though extravagant and 
absurd in its leading principles. Soon after it appeared 
Volney retired to Corsica to cultivate a property which he 
had purchased there ; but the insurrection headed by 
Paoli compelled him to leave the island in the spring of 
1793. It was during this visit to Corsica that he first be- 
came acquainted with Napoleon Bonaparte, then an officer 
of artillery. On his return to Paris ne published, in the 
■ Moniteux' of the 20th and 31st of March, a ' Precis de 
1'Etat de la Corse.' In 1793 he published his well-known 
brochure (generally printed with his « Ruines'), entitled 
« La Lo\ T*aturelle. ou Catechisme du Citoyen Francais/ or 
otherwise ' Principes Physiques de la Morale,' a title which 
sufficiently explains its spirit and object. It is a clear and 
comprehensive exposition of such a system of ethics as can 
be reared on the theory of materialism. Volney was now 
sent to prison by Robespierre as a royalist, and remained in 
confinement for about ten months: he regained his liberty 
on the overthrow of Robespierre by what is called the revolu- 
tion of the 9th Thermidor :27th July, 1794). Soon after he 
was appointed professor of history in the newly established 
Kcolc Normale ; and here for about a year he delighted 
crowded audiences by his brilliant lectures, which were 
taken down as they were delivered, and have been several 
times printed. In 1795 he drew up, at the request of the 
vernment, a series of 'Questions de Statistique » lUsage 
des Voyageurs,' which were reprinted in 1813. This year 
also he published the first of his works on a subject which 
for the rest of his life engaged much of his attention, a 
tract entitled ' Simplification des Langues Oricntales, ou 
Methode nouvelle et facile d'apprendre les Langues Arabe, 
Persane, ct Tnrke, avec des Caracteres Europeens.' Hi* 
notions upon this subject were opposed by Langles, Sil- 
v est re de Sacv, and other Orientalists ; but he never him- 
self relinquished them ; and he had the satisfaction, a few 
years after this, of having an important testimony borne at 
least to the learning and ingenuity he had shown in ex- 
plaining and applying them, by the Asiatic Society at 



Calcutta, which in 1798 elected him one of its honorary 

members. 

The Eeole Normale was suppressed in 1793 ; upon which 
Volney proceeded to the United States of America. He 
was well receiv ed by Washington, then president ; but his 
residence became less comfortable after the commence- 
ment, in 1797, of the presidency of John Adams, whom he 
is said to have offended by some sev ere things he had said 
of his work on the ' Constitution of the United States;' and 
in the spring of 1798 he quitted America and returned to 
France. While residing in New England he had been at- 
tacked by Priestley in his ' Observations on the Progress 
of Infidelity ;' and he replied in a pungent letter, which 
he caused to be translated into English and sent to the 
press. During his absence he had been elected a member 
of the Institute. Ever since they became acquainted in 
Corsica, Volney and Bonaparte had been good friends ; it 
is said that it was by Volney "s advice that Bonaparte was 
dissuaded from going, in the beginning of 1794, to offer 
his services as a military man to Turkey or Russia ; and 
Volney is supposed to have had, soon after his return 
from America, a share in the contrivance and prepara- 
tion of the revolution of the 18th Brumaire (Otb of 
November, 1799), which placed Bonaparte at the head 
of affairs. Bonaparte wished him to be one of his col- 
leagues in the consulate; but he refused both that 
and the ministry of the interior, and would only con- 
sent to be nominated to a seat in the senate. From this 
date an alienation began to take place between the two ; 
their first open difference was on the subject of the church, 
the restoration of which as one of the establishments of 
the state Volney conceived to be a very foolish proceed- 
ing; but their notions upon all other matters also ran in 
opposite directions. When Bonaparte assumed the im- 
perial title, Volney offered the resignation of his sena- 
torial dignity; he was prevailed upon to retain his scat, 
but he seldom attended after this, and when he did he 
joined the small minority of the body which Napoleon 
contemptuously called the ' ideologues,' « hommes specu- 
latifa,' and other such names. He subsequently however 
accepted the titles of comte and commandant of the Lc- 

S'on of Honour. In 1803 he published, in 2 vols. 8vo., 
■ 'Tableau du Climat et du Sol des Etats-Unis 
d'Amerique,' a work which sustained the reputation 
he had acquired by his 'Travels in Egypt and Syria,' 
though it is now of no value. His next work was a 
' Rapport fait a I'Academie Celtique sur 1'Ouvragc Russe 
de if. le P rofesseur Pallas, Voeabulaires compares des 
Langues de toute la Terre,' which appeared in 1805. 
In 1808 he recast his 1 Essay on the Chronology of the 
Early Ages,' and republished it under the title of 'Sup- 
plement a lTIerodote de Larcher.' This is a tract of 
only 80 pages, in which he fixes the date (G23 n.c. ) of the 
great solar eclipse stated to have been foretold by Thales 
[Ai.yattkn ; Thai.es] : and also that of the capture of 
Sardis and fall of the Lydian kingdom (557 B.C. i. That 
and another work, entitled 'Chronologic d'H6rodote,' 
which he published the following year, involved Volney 
in a controversy with Larcher, whom he had attacked 
with much asperity, provoked perhaps in part by the 
complete change of opinion as to religion which Larcher, 
formerly as decided an infidel as himself, had avowed in 
the second edition of his 1 Herodotus,' published a few 
years before. Volney however •uppressed most of the 
personalities originally contained in these two works when 
he reprinted them in 2 vols. 8vo., in 1814, along with an 
examination of the antiquities of Persia, India, and 
Babylon, under the title of • Recherches Nouvelles sur 
l'Histoire Ancienne.' In 1810 Volney married his cousin, 
formerly Mademoiselle de Chasseboetif, between whom 
and himself there had existed an early attachment, but 
who had married while her lov er was abroad, and was now 
a widow. Upon this occasion he removed from the small 
house in the Rue de la Rochefoucauld, in which he had 
resided since his return from America, to a fashionable 
mansion, with a large garden, which he bought in the Rue 
de Vaugirard. Volney was one of the senators who voted 
in favour of the decree passed 2nd April, 1814, for the 
deposition of Bonaparte ; and on the 4th of June follow- 
ing he was elevated to the peerage by Louis XVIII. ft 
may be conceived from all this that his early political ardour 
had now considerably abated. But he showed that Kim* 
of his old opinions were still the same as ever by a pam- 
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phlet entitled ' Histoirc de Samuel, Inventeur da Sacre des 
Kois,* which he published in 1819, when preparations 
were making for the coronation of Louis at Rheims, and 
in which he treated the character of Samuel and of the 
Hebrew Scriptures in general with equal freedom. It is 
said that I<ouis himself, who in private used to profess a 
very easy liberalism, both in religion and in politics, read 
this inquiry with not a little relish. Volney's last publica- 
tion appeared the same year, a tract which he dedicated 
to the Asiatic Society, entitled ' I/Alphabet Europeen ap- 
plique aux Langues Asiaticjucs.' He also read to the 
Academy, in 1819, a ' Discours sur 1'Etude Philosophique 
des Langues;' and the collection of his '(Euvres Com- 
pletes,' published in 8 vols. 1820-182(5, contains two letters 
to M. le Comte Lanjuinais, 'Sur 1'Antiquile de l'Alphabet 
Ph6nicicn,' dated also in that year. The lost work he pic- 

{lared for the press was an octavo volume, entitled ' L'ile- 
>reu simplify,' which appeared immediately after bis 
death. All his acknowledged writings have now been 
mentioned except a paper entitled * Vues Nouvelles sur 
I'Enseignement des Langues Orientales,' and another en- 
titled ' Etat Physique de la Corse,' both printed in the 
eighth volume of his collected works. But he was also a 
considerable contributor anonymously to the ' Moniteur ' 
and the ' Revue Encylop£dique.' 

Volney died on the 23rd of April, 1820. The above 
facts are chiefly abstracted from an excellent though 
somewhat partial memoir of him, in the 1 Biographie Uni- 
verse lie,' by M. Durozoir. 

VOLOGDA, an extensive government of European 
Russia, extends from 58° 30* to 04° 40' N. lat., and from 38° 
20' to 59° 40' E. lone. It is bounded on the north by 
Archangel, on the north-cast by Tobolsk, on the south-east 
by Perm and Viatka, on the south by Costroma, on the 
south-west by Yaroslaw, on the west by Novgorod, and 
on the north-west by Olonetz, comprising an area of 
101,000 square miles. 

Fun' of the Country, Soil, and Climate.— The surface 
of this government is an immense plain, which extends 
on the east to the Ural Mountains, and is only traversed 
by a lateral branch of that chain, which crosses the north- 
eastern part : it contains vast forests, extensive morasses, 
and some lakes. The soil is very various : there are clay, 
loam, marl, much peat, and extensive sandy heaths ; but 
there are large tracts in which the surface is covered with 
a rich mould, and in most parts the soil is susceptible of 
cultivation. The most fertile part is the south-west. 

Besides the Ural and its north-western offset, which runs 
along the bank of the Petchora, there is here and there a 
hill, which is called a mountain. The north-eastern chain, 
here called Pojaes-Kamennoi, or the Stony Girdle, evi- 
dently forms the watershed between the Dwina and the 
Pctachora. It is thickly wooded, about seven miles broad, 
and continues to rise as it runs to the north. 

The principal rivers are : — I, The Dwina, which is 
formed by the union of the Jug and the Suchona. It 
receives afterwards the Wytschegda, a considerable river 
which rises at the foot of a branch of the Ural Mountains, 
and is joined by the Sysola, the Wym, and the Keltma. 
2, The \ aim. which issues from a morass, where it is 
already above 1200 feet in breadth, and is navigable in 
the spring by small vessels. It joins the Dwina in the 
government of Archangel. 3, The Petschora, which rises 
in the Ural Mountains at the point where the governments 
of Vologda, Tobolsk, and Perm meet : it is from 14 to 20 
feet deep, and is navigable throughout the summer. This 
province has also a canal, called the North Catherine 
Canal, begun in 1780 and completed in 1817. It is 12 
miles in length. It unites two rivers, both called Keltma, 
one a tributary of the Wytschegda, and the other of the 
Kama, a tributary of the Volga, by which the Wytschegda 
communicate* with the Kama, or the Dwina, and the 
Frozen Ocean with the Caspian. 

The most considerable lakes are : — 1, The Kubenskoe, 
which receives the Kubana and twenty other small rivers, 
and from which one branch of the Suchona issues. The 
island of Kamennoi is on this lake. 2, The two lakes 
called Piiitisorskoi, are very deep. 3, Lake Sandor, 10 
miles long and 3 broad, the waters of which are said to 
heal wounds and ulcers. 4, Lake Kondas. There are 
numerous morasses in this government, some of which are 
25 to 45 miles in circumference. 

The Climate is colder than at St. Petersburg, which i* 



three-quarters of a degree more to the north (has fe 
capital, Vologda, but it is very salubrious: it bowen: 
varies considerably in different parts of the province. Thm 
the greatest heat is of longer continuance in Vologda tin 
beyond the Dwina ; and whereas at U»tiug ud Jurei^ 
the mercury is often frozen for three days together, it u w 
frozen at Vologda for more than a few noun: theravr 
is much longer in the north-eastern than in the tcati- 
western portion. The rivers generally freeze heti« 
the 13th and the 24th of November, and thaw bettw 
the 19th of April and the 10th of May. In sprint ti • 
are late frosts and intervals of cold weather; in west 
many gloomy, foggy, and rainy days, and often night-tat 
The autumn is frequently serene and bright. In Air> 
the leaves fall from the 
their departure. 

Agriculture ; 
the utmost care, and the ground must "be well oan'cv. 
The corn that succeeds the best is rye, which jieMrii- 
or six-fold ; whereas barley and oats yield onlrtbcefafc. 
Flax and hemp arc extensively cultivated; and iitunv 
some hops, peas, and beans. In the south-western cm 
the produce is sufficient for the home consunfox. ht 
towards the north and north-cast it graduallj toairt, 
and a considerable quantity must be imported. Sofcu 
is grown in the north-east, but cabbages, tra^ti 
garlic thrive ; and in the south-west the girdmpnfer-. 
not only most of the vegetables common in Raao.i\. 
also apples and cherries. The immense forests coovur: 
the wealth of the province, and furnish a gnatra' 
inhabitants with occupation and the means of subs**. 
The trees attain a great height, and the forests pa-im 
berries of various kinds in great abundance. Tsecti 
is very profitable, and furnishes many valuable arta> 
both for the inland and foreign trade. The wild una.' 
are elks, reindeer, ermines, martens, weasel*, vpsr 
hares, gluttons, bears, wolves, lynxes, foxes and r„ 
cats, various kinds of birds and water-fowl, among «tu; 
are twelve species of ducks. Horses, oxen, ikr r 
goats, and swine are numerous. The small cattle ■ 
of the best kind in the western, the larger is tt= 
eastern half of the province. The rich pastures aft i 
the Dwina and the many salt-springs arc so favounMt I 
the cattle, and the breed both of horses and oxen. II 
good, that great numbers of them are sold at high j*"- - 
at St. Petersburg and Moscow. The inhabitants ht ^ 
poultry except the common barn-door fowl, and b* n 
seen only occasionally in the southern circle*. Ts: 
the province is so well watered, fish are scarce, and - 
siderable quantities of herrings, salmon, and stockist p 
imported from Archangel, sturgeons from the Volga, t'- 
other fish from Novgorod. 

The Minerals are iron, copper, granite, freestone,^ 
felspar, whetstones, limestone, and salt. The salUr"*' 
are very important, and supply almost the whole *» 
sumption of the province. 

Manufacture* and Trade. — There are few maouk'W" 
in this government, but the number is gradually up* 
ing. There are manufactories of woollen cloth, 'ff- 
glass, iron-ware, and paper. There are also brand,' fr 
tilleries, tanneries, and manufactories of candles, »b -i 11 
highly esteemed all over Russia. The commerce oi ' • 
province is not unimportant. Vologda may be rtp*J 
as the centre of the trade of Siberia with Archangel, \*x 
situated on the great road between them, and there l ■ 
very active trade, which is carried on in the summer sr. 
the rivers, and in the winter on sledges. The prim p 4 ; 
trading towns are Vologda, Tot ma, and Ustiu j. The sewr- 
annual fairs are very well attended. 

The population of this government, amounting to & m 
inhabitants, consists of Russians, who are the majontjm' 
Syrianes, who are a remnant of the antient Finnish inhto - 
ants ; and of some Samoiedes who lead a wandering We 
in the inhospitable deserts of the north-east, on the 
of the Petschora. The Syrianes, who have embrace. ^ 
CJreek religion, differ from the Russians only in >fttk~ 
their own dialect, and by their stupidity, indolence- 1 
uncleanliness. Education is in a backward state; •" 
schools are few, but some 
foundation of new school: 
of teachers and scholars. 

Vologda, the seat of government, and the & , 
the bishop, is situated in MP '2* N. '*t. and W * 



on is in a uaciumiu 

tie progress has been made u •'- 

its. and in increasing the nam!* 
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E. long., "on both sides of the river Vologda. It is nn 
open town, consisting of two principal parts, each of 
which is divided into four quarters. Trie public buildings 
and institutions are — 51 churches, six ot which are of 
stone ; 1 monks' convent ; 1 nunnery ; 1 theological semi- 
nary for GOO priests' sons; a gymnasium; a district school ; 
several charitable institutions; and many buildings and 
magazines belonging to the crown. The inhabitants. 
14,000 in number, manufacture linen, silks, leather, seal- 
ing-wax, white-lead, colours, vitriol, and have very exten- 
sive tanneries and candle manufactories; they likewise 
make very superior articles in gold, silver, enamel, and 
lacquered ware. Their commercial connections are very 
extensive. The merchants trade with St. Petersburg and 
Auhangel, to which they send hemp, tallow, Russia 
leather, linen, candles, linseed, bristles, salted and frozen 
fish ; they receive in return colonial and other foreign 
merchandise, with which they carry on a profitable retail 
trade. They likewise trade direct with China and the 
Aleutian Islands, to which they send Russian productions 
and manufactures, and receive in return furs and all sorts 
of Chinese articles. They are also connected with British 
and Hanseatic merchants. The city is surrounded with 
gardens, which produce good vegetables and some fruit. 

Totma, on the Suchona, consists of three broad streets, 
has 17 churches, 3 convents, several magazines, and 3000 
inhabitants, among whom are many artisans and intelli- 
gent merchants, who have not only a very profitable retail 
trade, but also a considerable commerce with Archangel 
and Siberia- The salt-works produce annually from 30,000 
to 40,000 noods of salt. 

I'Miug-V elliki has been described in a separate article. 
[IVnrcj-VKi.i.iKi.J 

Hassel, Da* Rtutische Reich in Eurnpa ; Schnitxler, 
hi Rimie, la Pologne, el la Finland? ; Stein, Ueog. Lexi- 
con ; Stein's Handburh, edited by Hiirschelmann.) 
VOI.OGF/SES. [Parthia.] 

VOLPATO, GIOVA'NNI, a distinguished Italian cn- 
rraver, born at Bassano in 1738. He was fi"»t employed in 
tapestry embroidery, an art which he learnt from his 
mother ; but he at the same time occasionally occupied 
himself with engraving, which he acquired without in- 
struction, and he published some prints under the assumed 
name of Renard. The success ol these prints was suffi- 
cient to induce him to adopt engraving as a profession, 
and he accordingly fixed himself in Venice, where he 
bec ame the pupil of the celebrated Bartolozzi. Volpato 
engraved many good prints after several Venetian masters, 
but bis best works were engraved after Raphael and other 
mastera at Home, where he finally settled. He was em- 
ployed as its principal engraver by a society of dilettanti 
which undertook to re-engrave all the works of Raphael 
in the Vatican. Volpato engraved on a large scale seven 
Df the great works of Raphael in the so-called stanze ; 
an eighth. * The Mess of Bolsena,' was engraved by his 
pupil and son-in-law Raphael Morghcn. The prints were 
published coloured as well as plain, and are a very valu- 
able set of engravings. He published in the same style 
the Farnese gallery by Annibal Carracci ; and many other 
celebrated works of the great Italian masters. He pub- 
Itshcd also many coloured landscape etchings of Roman j 
views, &c in partnership with P. duCros. Another of his 
great works is a set of fourteen views of the galleries of 
the Museo Clcmentino, with all its works of art. He en- 
irraved also two prophets and two sibyls from those of 
Michael Angelo in the Sistine Chapel. His prints are re- 
markably numerous considering their scale and the style 
in which they are executed. Huber, who wrote before the 
hath of Volpato, enumerates, as his principal works, 106 I 
engravings. He and his son-in-law Morghcn were the 
jest engravers in Italy at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
urv. Volpato died at Rome in 1803. 

('Hubor. Manuel des Amateur*, &c. ; Heller, Praktitchet 
Handhvrh J'xtr Kuj]fer*lichsammler.) 

VOLT A, ALESSANDRO, was born at Como, in 174.'). 
>f a noble family, and was educated in that city ; in 1774 
ip was appointed professor of natural philosophy in the 
Jniversity of Pavia ; and while he held that chair he made 
he discoveries which have immortalized his name. 

It appears that in his youth he had a taste for letters ; 
ind among his eff usions is a poem, in Italian, on Saussure s 
ourney to Mont Blanc : he also composed one in Latin, 
rbich treats of the principal phenomena of chemistry. 



This taste did not however continue, and the bent of his 
mind was afterwards decidedly in favour of the sciences 
connected with electricity. 

In 1777 Volta made an excursion into Switzerland, and 
three years afterwards he travelled through Tuscany. 
During the latter journey he observed and drew up "a 

I description of the flame which appears to issue from the 

1 ground about 40 miles from Florence, on the road to 
Bologna. In 1782 he travelled through Germany and 
Holland, and made a visit to England, where he became 
known to Sir Joseph Banks and the most distinguished 
philosophers of the country : he returned through France, 
and he is said to have then introduced into Lombardy the 

I culture of the potato, which he had observed in Savoy. 
When Bonaparte first entered Italy, in 1796, Volta was 

| one of the persons appointed by his fellow-citizens tj 
solicit the protection of that general, who afterwards took 
every opportunity of conferring honours upon him. He 
caused him to be named a deputy from the University of 
Pavia to a congress which was held at Lyon for the pur- 
pose of electing a president of the Italian republic; and 
in 1801 he invited him to Paris in order that he might 
repeat before the members of the Institute his experiments 
with the ;•*/' which he had invented. On this occasion 
that learned body presented Volta with a gold medal and 
elected him one of its foreign associates. Bonaparte also 
made him a member of the Legion of Honour, and con- 
ferred on him the order of the Iron Crown, with the titles 
of count and senator of the kingdom of Italy. He had 
been elected a Fellow of the Roval Society of London in 
1791. 

In 1804 Volta wss allowed to resign his professorship ; 
and, giving up his studies, he spent the rest of his life at 
his native town, Como. Here he was seized with a fever, 
which, after an illness of only two days, terminated fatally 
on the 5th of March, 1826. 

He married in 1794, and by his wife he had three chil- 
dren, whose education he himself superintended. His 
life was one of uniform piety, and he died sincerely 
lamented by every friend of science ; particularly by his 
fellow-citizens, who struck a medal and erected a monu- 
ment to his memory. 

In proof of the inclination of Volta in favour of the phy- 
sical sciences it may be observed, that when he was only 
eighteen years of age he corresponded with the Abbe 
Nollet on the subject of electrical phenomena, and that 
six years afterwards (1769) he addressed to Beccaria a 
dissertation in Latin, entitled 'De Vi Attractive ignis Elec- 
trici.* 

In 1775, while pursuing some experiments on the non- 
conducting property of wood when impregnated with oil, 
he was led to the construction of his • electrophorus,' 
an instrument consisting of two circular plates of metal 
having between [them one of resin : the upper plate was 
furnished with an isolating handle of glass, by which it 
was to be raised from the plate of resin ; and the latter 
being excited by friction, the whole constituted a kind of 
electrical machine. An account of it was given in Rosier's 
• Journal de Physique ' for 1776; and Dr. Ingenhouz after- 
wards explained its principles on the Franklin theory 
of positive and negative electricity. (Phil. Tran: 1778.) 

The efforts of Volta to improve the electrophorus led 
him in 1782 to the discovery of the instrument which he 
designated an electrical condenser. This is, rather, a varia- 
tion of the former instrument, a plate of marble or var- 
nished wood being substituted for the resin between the 
conductors. A wire being brought to the upper conductor 
from the object in which a faint degree of electricity exists, 
after a time the conductor, on being lifted up by the glass 
handle, is found to have received from the object a con- 
siderable quantity of electricity. An account of this in- 
strument was given by Volta himself, in the 4 Philosophical 
Transactions' for the same vear (vol. 72) ; and it is there 
stated that he had succeeded in ascertaining by it the 
existence of negative electricity in the vapour of water, m 
the smoke of burning coals, and in the gas produced by a 
solution of iron in weak sulphuric acid. With this instru- 
ment Volta employed an electrometer consisting of two 
pieces of straw suspended in a glass jar, from the stopper ; 
these diverged from each other on bringing an electrified 
body in contact with a ball of metal connected with the 
stopper; and by means of a graduated scale, the intensity 
of the electricity 
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In 1777 Volte invented the elegant apparatus which is 
called the hydrogen lamp ; it is constituted by a stream 
of hydrogen gas which is made to issue through a small 
aperture hy means of the pressure of a column of water, 
and the gas U fired hy the spark from an electrophorus 
placed below it. About the same time he discovered a 
process for determining the proportions between the two 
gases, oxygen ami azote, which constitute common atmo- 
spherical air ; this is accomplished by introducing a given 
quantity of hydrogen gas into a glass tube with a certain 
quantity of atmospherical air. and firing it by the electrical 
spark : the quantity of oxygen was indicated by the dimi- 
nution of the volume. He also invented the instrument 
which has been called the electrical pistol. 

But the discovery bv which the name of Volta is chiefly 
distinguished is that of the development of electricity in 
metallic bodies. A series of experiments judiciously 
devised and skilfully conducted led him to the knowledge 
of this principle, the applications of which have since pro- 
duced such important consequences. 
Galvani had given the name of animal electricity to the 
which caused spontaneous convulsions in the limbs 



of frogs when the divided nerves were connected by a 
metallic wire [Galvaxi] ; but Volta observing that the 
effects were far greater when the connecting medium con- 
sisted of two different kinds of metal, inferred from thence 
that the principle of excitation existed in the metals, and 
not in the nerves of the animal ; and he assumed that, by 
their contact, there was developed a small quantity of the 
electrical fluid, which, being transmitted through the 
organs of the frog, produced the convulsive movements. 
These discoveries Volta communicated to the Royal So- 
ciety of London in two letters addressed to Mr. (Javallo, 
which were published in the * Philosophical Transactions' 
for 175)3 ; and in the following year he had the honour of 
receiving the Copley medal, in gold, which was awarded 
to him by the Society. In the first letter it is stated that 
when different metals are placed near each other, with a 
saline liquid between them, there is produced a disturb- 
ance of electrical equilibrium, one metal giving a por- 
tion of its natural electricity to the other, so that the latter 
becomes positively, and the former negatively electrical ; 
the use of the liquid being to transfer the electricity from 
one metal to the other. But in the second letter Volta states 
that he considers all conductors of electricity to be divided 
into two classes, one dry and the other moist; and he 
assumes that electricity is excited w hen two conductors of 
either of these classes arc in contact with one of the other 
class : an idea apparently at variance with that of the sup- 
posed actions of unlike metals on one another. 

Repeated experiments, followed up during seven years, 
led Volta at length to the invention of what is designated 
an electrical battery- : it consisted of a series of cups dis- 
posed in the circumference of a circle ; each cup contained 
a saline liquid, in which were placed, on their edges, a 
plate of zinc and one of silver; and the upper edge of the 
silver plate in each cup was connected by a wire with that 
of the zinc plate in the next. This apparatus, which was 
called a ' corona.' was superseded by one formed on the 
same principle with respect to the alternations of metal 
plates, which is called the galvanic or Voltaic pile. [Gal- 
vanism.] Volta*s account of his researches concerning 
the development of electricity by the pile was sent to 
the Royal Society in the year 1800: but, in consequence 
of the war between Great Britain and Fiance, one portion 
of the account could not be sent till some months after the 
first had been received ; and, in the interval, the pile was 
constructed, and many experiments were made with it in 
this country. The paper appeared however in the ■ Phi- 
losophical Transactions' for that year (vol. 00), in the form 
of two letters addressed to Sir Joseph Banks. 

It is remarkable that Volta, during the remainder of his 
life, confined his experiments with the pile to such as con- 
cern its action on the animal body, and he does not ap- 
pear to have made any use of it as an instrument of che- 
mical analysis ; even the decomposition of water by it was 
first effected by Messrs. Nicholson and Carlisle. He al- 
ways maintained the opinion that an electrical process 
took place in the pile, and that a chemical action was 
merely incidental ; while the English experimentalists in 
general considered the latter as essential to the production 
of the effects, and to arise from the oxidation of the metals 
by the saline liquid: they found that the pile does not act 



when pure water is interposed between the plaU», 
that its action ceases when the apparatus doe* , -. 
tinue to receive a supply of oxygen. The latest rt«.T L n 
have shown that the effects of the pile are partly 
and electro-magnetical, and partly chemical : to ft* > 
mer class are referred muscular contraetinni inJ 
deviations of magnetized needles; and to the laflfttf* 
decompositions of material substances. It ma; t* re- 
served here, that Volta supposed the heart ami the the 
involuntary muscles to be incapable of btio| ndM br 
galvanic action— an opinion which has been fmaJteU 
erroneous. 

By the faculty of skilfully combining cipennck;':'i 
profound sagacity in perceiving the consequent a ■ j 
might be deduced from them, Volta was enabW U a,' 
many important discoveries ; but it U remarkatlt it . 
often held unfounded opinions of the cans** cf tl^ 
nomena, and he does not appear to have pureaed m . 
his researches so far as to arrive at mathemat:'il :rx* -. 
in his results. Thus he erroneously ascribed Ibf prefer- 
ties of his electrophorus and condenser to the effrfjc'r 
electrical atmosphere which he supposed to ttti wci 
the surfaces of bodies ; and he deceived hiaatlfn eu- 
sidering his electrometer to be capable of ann^iti 
accuracy the intensity of electricity in bo6i.» l i/n (* 
this purpose, it was in reality far inferior U 'it tawa 
balance of Coulomb. By a series of expt- rits«i* * 
ceeded in discovering the influence of coniKta*«t* 
preservation and transmission of electricity , \t& t <• j 
reserved for the last -mentioned philosopher to tare-.: 
by experiment and by mathematical analysis £x Od 
laws of the dissipation of electricity from bodis in «- 
tact with air, its density in spheres of different maz£ 
and also at different parts of an imperfectly ksJ : 
body, and the influence of points in facilitate: 
mission. An inattention to accuracy of inve»iigst-' > 
considered as the cause that Volta lost the ojipctf- ) 
discovering the tnie cause of the development cf <r. 
tricity in the evaporation of water, which b the im- 
portant circumstance in the electrical phcn«nfaoft. 
atmosphere. 

A collection of the works of Volta, dedicated 'o^-; 
nand III., grand-duke of Tuscany, was publuhein I-" 
at Florence, under the title, ' Collezione delle Opef., k. 
in 3 vols. 8vo. 

VOLTAGRAPH Y. An important application c r > " 
sical principle having been made since this Cjt • 
was too fax advanced to admit of its being describe: - 
a more appropriate title, the present is from 
coined for the purpose. 

Under the article Voltaism will be found aa 
of the principle of what are termed baiterin, « f*P 
ments for generating and sustaining clectro-chei&Ti.^ 
rents. If the wire connected with the riuc ekors fl 
compound battery have a plate or surface of any eas - 
ing substance attached to it, moulded into M) 
having any design or pattern cut upon it, while C< • 
wire terminate in a copper plate of equal surlartr '' 
former, both being placed near and parallel tot ^ 5 „I 
but not in contact, and be immersed in asatursW* J ; 
of sulphate of copper, this solution will underjo^-'V. 
sition. and the metallic copper will be slowly imJ ')^;. 
deposited on the plate, and will form an evict r.' 1 -^ 
part or cast of the form or pattern. It is the po»* ;^ 
obtained of copying in metals deposited by eJen^. ■ 
action any form or pattern which is made the w- _ 
surface of a voltaic circuit which constitutes what™ 
termed voltagraphy : and it now remains to ^P* 6 ^,": 
by an example the mode of manipulation to w e«I '"-r 

Let the object to be copied be a small 
six inches by four, executed in a material such a> 
ivory, or plaster of Paris, which will admit of » *' ^ 
being taken from it by the usual proewse* : '° 
original, if of the last-named material, must o*^ 1 ^ 
its surface, to prevent the wax adhering to it : 11 
must be allowed time thoroughly to soak into WF; u 
the wax, which should be of the finest white ^ 
poured on, well melted, and the piaster aho»™ 
viousiy warmed to prevent the wax beme* u .'j^it: 
by the contact before the whole surface i» ^VjT^s -It 
when perfectly cold, the mould may be dctaclieu , 
original without injury to either. Tlut this 
employed as the cou'ducting-plate of » ™ ltlUC w 
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surface must be rendered conducting, which Ihc wax itself 
is not : for this purpose the surface is covered over with the 
finest powdered plumbago*, equally and lightly rubbed in 
by means of a camel-hair pencil ; and it must be distinctly 
understood that the success of the operation entirely de- 
pends on the surface of this mould being perfectly and 
equally covered in every part of its face only with the 
plumbago, the back and edges remaining as they were. 

A vessel of any convenient form, capable of holding the 
mould and a copper plate of the same size at half an inch 
from it, so that they may be quite immersed in the solution 
of sulphate of copper, must be prepared : it is better if the 
mould and plate be vertical in the vessel; and further, 
this must not be made of any metal : earthenware, or wood 
lined with cement to make' it water-tight, are preferable. 
The copper plate must have a wire soldered to its tipper 
edge, for the purpose of connecting it with that of the 
buttery, both plates of which should consequently be pro- 
vided with what are termed /tintliiig-scr<'ics,t to allow of 
these connections being made and broken at pleasure. 
The wax mould must also be connected with the zinc ele- 
ment of the battery by an intermediate wire, and care 
must be taken that this wire be in perfect contact at the 
point of union with the conducting surface on the wax 
mould ; while it obviously must not be so connected as to 
injure that surface or disfigure it: the plumbago accord- 
ingly must be accumulated round the part where the wire 
is put into the edge of the mould, and continued to the 
front in a narrow well-defined band. 

The mould and the plate being plated parallel and very 
near to each other, face to fare, but not in contact, they 
must be retained in that position in any convenient man- 
ner ; but eare must again be taken in so doing that there 
is no contact by any conductor made between them. The 
vessel may then be filled with the saturated solution of the 
sulphate of copper and the wires connected with the 
buttery, the precise size and form of which arc immaterial. 
The whole must now be left undisturbed from twenty-four 
to thirty-six hours, at the end of which time, the mould, 
being detached from the battery and withdrawn, will be 
found covered over with pure bright metallic copper, 
rough on the outer surface ; but when separated from the 
wax by gently heating, it will, if the operation has been 
successful, present a perfect copy of the bas-relief, every 
line of which, to the most delicate markings, w ill be found 
transferred to the metal with more precision and delicacy 
than could have been produced by a cast made with the 
copper in a state of fusion. Perhaps few facts connected 
with the laws of aggr gation of homogeneous matter are 
more striking than the one under consideration, and few 
facta indirectly afford a more remarkable instance of the 
chemical divisibility of matter. The infinite gradations 
of tint produced on a silvered surface coated with vapour 
of iodine, and acted on by light, in the process called the 
Daguerreotype, can be copied with the most perfect accu- 
racy by voltagraphy; and it must be remembered that 
these gradations solely depend on variations in the mole- 
cular arrangement of a coating of mercury, with which 
the silver has been amalgamated, by exposing it to the 
vapour of that metal, too thin to be measured, and defying 
microscopic power to detect. 

In order to admit of the copper during its deposition 
arranging itself so as to assume a malleable or true me- 
tallic texture, it is necessary that the electrolytic action be 
not too rapid ; accordingly the battery should be weak iu 
its action: in short, every part of the process requires the 
most scrupulous care and nicety to ensure perfect success, 
which can only be acquired by practice. Among other 
precautious which should be mentioned is that of not re- 
versing the connections, if at any time during the process 
they should be broken, to allow of the progress of the 
work being ascertained ; for if this should be done, the 
current being reversed, the copper previously deposited 
un the mould w ill be re-absorbed. And in order to keep up 
the equable and constant deposit which is necessary to 
ensure homogeneity in th« metallic deposit, the liquid 
solution, both in the vessel containing the mould and in 
» 

• Pure Carbou Ui* L*a con.l'iotor. runt to ihe mrtaU. uiJ iwl.^i .nj*i,. Jt 
t> w»in* of Hit* ra. 

t TlieM limply mniM of a pi«*«i of i>n«» jxrfnmnsj iu two dir~^«cu; 
through ow hole the wire i> wlulo tin ■<thi-r i. UptmJ u. iw. ivt > 

Ur.iml.K-r,*. the rtul >,( mWx\t, im-.nu* .»o ll.ff ml.i.Ii.1.-* «i> li.titu " 
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the battery, must be kept constantly satuitded by the 
addition of" fresh solid crystals of sulphate of copper: but 
in putting these into the former vessel, enrc must be taken 
not to let the crystals touch the mould ; and indeed the 
fluid in this vessel should not be disturbed if possible 
during the process, which is easily insured by placing a 
sufficient quantity of the salt in the* vessel before the com- 
mencement of the operation. 

The modifications in the iiumJc of manipulation, rendered 
necessary by the nature of the object to be copied, are too 
numerous to be even alluded to, as well as the essential 
variations when another metal, as silver or gold, is to be 
deposited ; but it must be here observed that it is only 
those metals which are perfectly malleable that can be 
employed in the process, such as silver, gold, and copper, 
and the last far surpasses the others in adaptation to this 
purpose. 

In conclusion it must he mentioned that if the process 
of voltagraphy were only capable of affording amusement 
in copying medals, casts, seals, and similar objects 
although well deserving notice, it would not have found a 
place in this work ; but already there are factories esta- 
blished in Birmingham and elsewhere where the process 
is employed, economically, as we are informed flW3.\ in 
plating articles of considerable size, and as yet the practical 
application of the art is in its infancy. The process has 
been also most successfully employed to produce copies 
of valuable and expensive copper-plates, from which copies 
impressions may be taken as from the original plate, and 
not distinguishable from them ; and thus the luxury of 
tine works' of art is brought within the attainment of large 
numbers formerly debarred from it by the cost of elaborate 
engravings. 

A most curious instance of the extensive applicability 
of (he ail of voltagraphy is the fact of calico having been 
printed by means of it. The linen, steeped in proper 
liquids, is made to pass between rollers, one of which lias 
patterns formed in it of different metals inserted into its 
substance, and connected with the zinc of a battery: the 
other roller is a simple metallic conductor: the current 
between these surfaces produces different colours by the 
difference in their action on the common fluid, and thus 
the pattern is imparted to the calico. If as yet this proe 
is rude, we think there are the elements in it of a valual 
improvement of an important branch of manufactures. 

VOLTAIRE. FRANQOIS- MARIE AROUET DE, 
was born at Chatenay, near Sccaux, on the 20th of Feb- 
ruary, 1GD-1. His baptism was deferred to the 22nd of 
November in the same year, on account of his feeble 
health. His father Francois Arouet was Tresorier de la 
Chambre des Comptes, and his mot her Marguerite Dau- 
mart belonged to a noble family of Poitou. Voltaire was 
the younger of two sons. He was educated at the college 
of Ilouis le Grand, then under the direction of the Jesuit's. 
His character must have already developed itself, if the 
story is true that Father Lejay, one of his instructors, 

frcdicted that he would be the ( Ynyphirus of deism in 
ranee. On leaving college he was introduced by his 
godfather, the Abbe Chateauneuf, to Ninon de i'E*nclos, 
who was much pleased with his lively manners, and be- 
queathed him a legacy of two thousand francs for the 

Eurchasc of books. The abbe also introduced him to that 
nlliant society in Paris, consisting or the Due de Sully, 
the prince of Conti, the grand-prior of Vende-mc, the abl'i* 
de L'haulicu and others, whose conversation confirmed 
the youth in those loose principles which he had already 
imbibed. But he was not entirely engrossed by the 
pleasures of Paris ; he had already sketched his tragedy of 
'(Eilipe,' and in 1712 he was an unsuccessful candidate 
for a poetical prize which was awarded by the French 
Academy. In order to detach him from the society of 
Paris, his father sent Voltaire, in 1713, wilh the marquis de 
Chateauneuf, who was ambassador in Holland. Here he 
fell in love with a daughter of M.i lame Dimoyer. an in- 
triguing woman, who had left Fiance for Holland to 
escape from her husband, and bad embraced the Pro- 
testant religion. It IS not clearly stated why the mother 
disapproved of the mutual affectum of her daughter and 
Voltaire, but she complained to the ambassador, and 
printed the corrrspondcnci: or Ihe two lovers. Voltaire 
was sent limit to France, and with difficulty reconciled to 
his father, w ho romulaiiied of the liberliniiini of his younger 
son as mu-.h in of the JuusciiUl opinions of the cider. 
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Voltaire was now placed with a procureur, but the 
practice of the law was intolerable to a man of his tastes 
and temperament, and he soon left it. A friend of the 
family, M . de Caumartin, obtained his father's consent to 
take Voltaire with him to Saint-Angc. Here he met with 
the father of M. de Caumartin, who had been familiar 
with the court of Henri IV. and the distinguished persons 
of that king's reign. Voltaire was delighted with his anec- 
dotes and conversation, out of which grew the idea of 
the 'Henriade.' He returned to Paris with his project 
of an epic poem, and his next step was into the Bastille. 
Louis XIV. had just died, and his memory was attacked 
by numerous satirical verses. Voltaire, who was then 
twenty-two years of age, was well enough known to be 
suspected as the author of some of these verses, and with- 
out further evidence he was imprisoned. In his confine- 
ment he sketched his poem of tne * Henriade,' under the 
title of ' La Ligue,' and completed his tragedy of * OSdipe.' 
He was soon released by the Regent Duke of Orleans, 
who was satisfied of his innocence. It is said that about 
this time he took the name of Voltaire. The tragedy 
of 'fEdipe' was played in 1718, and was successful, but 
the author was first compelled by the judgment of the 
actors to insert a frigid love episode in the 'Cfidipe,' in 
compliance with the taste of the times. In this, his 
earliest work that is worthy of his reputation, Voltaire 
commenced that war against the priesthood which he 
maintained with unabating perseverance to his dying day. 
The two following verses nave been quoted as the mani- 
festation of that hostility to lbe ministers of religion which 
became bis ruling passion : — 

' Not ptitm o« K>Dt pa* re qu'un vaia {wuple pen** . 
Notre eealulile fail loul* leur •cienre/ ( 

In 1721 Voltaire accompanied Madame de Rupelmonde 
to Holland, and on the way visited Jean Baptiste Rousseau, 
who was then at Brussels. Voltaire took the opinion of 
Rousseau on his poem of the ' Ligue,' and read to him the 
' Epitre a Uranie.' Rousseau repaid the compliment by 
reciting his ' Ode to Posterity,* which Voltaire told him 
would never reach its address. This story may not be true, 
but it is at least characteristic of Voltaire. They parted 
bitter enemies; and from that time Voltaire was the object 
of Rousseau's implacable hatred. 

In 1724 the play of ■ Mariamne ' appeared, and shortly 
after the 'Henriade,* under the title of 'La Ligue,' but 
without the author's consent. The poem had been read 
by Voltaire to his friends, in order to have the benefit of 
their criticism, and an imperfect copy of it had been 
surreptitiously obtained by the Abbe Desfontaines, and 
printed with some additional verses. The author however 
could not obtain permission to print it himself, for there 
were various passages which gave oifence to the priest- 
hood. This is the statement in the ' Biographic Uni- 
verselle,' but it is said in MarmanteJ's preface to the 
'Henriade,' that the first edition of it was printed at 
London in 1723, and that as Voltaire could not see it 
through the press, it is full of blunders and transpositions, 
and also contains considerable blanks (lacunes). It is not 
suggested that this edition was surreptitious, though it 
may have been. 

A persona] adventure, the particulars of which are un- 
important in a general sketch like this, led to a quarrel 
with his friend the Due de Sully, and shortly after to a 
second visit to the Bastille, where Voltaire was confined 
some months. Ou being released, he was oidered to 
leave the country, and he came to England, where he 
found a state of opinion more congenial to his own than 
in France. The writings of Woolston, Tindal, Collins, and 
others of the same class, were then in vogue ; freetbink- 
ing opinions were generally diffused : and besides this, the 
discoveries of Newton and the philosophy of Locke had 
given an impulse to men's nuuds in England, which 
placed this country at that time in a higher position with 
respect to the rest of Europe than she has ever occupied 
since. Voltaire had suffered injustice in France from the 
arbitral-}' exercise of power ; and he bad a foretaste of 
what he might expect from the intolerance of the church. 
In England he saw a country in which personal liberty 
was secure, and in which the priesthood had lest the power 
of persecution. His residence in England, and the sociely 
which he saw, exercised a strong influence on turn, but it 
was the religious rather than the political freedom of 
England which Iw admixed. His notion of liUrty 



the liberty of writing against priests and relieion. h 
England he wrote his tragedy of ' Brutus/ and m i;^ 
according to Marmontel's preface, appeared the im 
edition of the ' Henriade, which the author km*i 
superintended. It was printed at London, with a dedica- 
tion in Englisb, by the author, to Queen Caroline, the 
of George II. The edition bears the date 1731, udwt 
1726, which is a manifest mistake of MarmonuL TW 
work was published by subscription, and produced it* 
author a considerable sum of money. In England also U 
sketched the • Lettres Philosophiques,' called ak> th> 
' Lettres sur les Anglais,' which appeared some Utm tV. 
His residence in England was about three yean. 

Voltaire returned to Paris, and for some time litai i 
quiet life, dividing his time between literary laboer tsi 
commercial speculations, which turned out proittii. 
He also gained some money in a lottery. In 17* tit' 
celebrated actress Adrienne Lecouvreur died, tad ilk- 
usual rites of sepulture were refused to her beau* it 
was an actress. Voltaire wrote some verses on tie mcc< 
in which she was buried, full of indignant invectitf, lad 
immediately withdrew to Rouen, pretending that if u» 
going to England, in order to avoid a third \ist to the 
Bastille, which he apprehended. At Rouen hf ptiv.d is 
' History of Charles XII. of Sweden,' for **&& h, bad 
collected materials during his residence in Encni: u>i 
also his ' Lettres Philosophiques.' The publicities of 'ie 
Lettres raised afresh storm, the violence of sluc-Wai 
to have been quite disproportionate to the occatiwi; 'itj 
are not the works of Voltaire which even ht> nrn: n 
could most complain of. Voltaire got out of the »»; ■ 
order to avoid a fresh exile, which was denounced Jii^i 
him. His friends however convinced those in amV'j 
that the publication of the Lettres was owing to tk 
treachery of a binder, and Voltaire obtained perawt;:'! 
return to Paris. But the ' Epitre a Uranie, *hirfi l il 
been long in MS., was now printed, and the author *» 
threatened with a fresh prosecution, which he avoided h 
disingenuously disavowing it, and attributing the wail* 
the Abb6 de Chaulieu, who had been dead for some to. 
To escape all further trouble, VoKaire determined to retti 
for a time from Paris. His own successful speculati t\ 
and what he had inherited from his father and hi* birth*, 
had given him a handsome fortune. He had alto forme-! 
a connection with Madame du Chastelet, the wife of *» 
Marquis du Chastelet, a woman, though fond of pleuw, 
possessing acquirements which are very unusual in !■ 
own sex, and not common in the other. ff'HAwnr j 
Her studies were geometry and metaphysics, but she coo 
relish poetry and polite literature. She retired with Vol- 
taire to Cirey, on the borders of Champagne and Lornur? 
where they led a life of study and retirement, interrupted 
and varied by an occasional quarrel. At Cirey Yohairf 
wrote several of his plavs, ' Alzire,' ' Mahomet,* ' M^F- 
and others ; and he collected materials for the ' Essn ■ 
les Moeurs et I'Esprit des Nations.' which, with U* 
detects, is one of his best works. Here also he ficaW 
his * Pucelle,' which he had commenced some time 
Several fragments of it had been circtiUted before it -t" 
Paris. " 

It was ih the year 1736, during his residence at C*!- 
that a correspondence commenced between Print* 
derick, the son of Frederick William, king of Pruam.^ 
Voltaire ; it began by Frederick writing to him to eip* 
his admiration, and to solicit the favour of VolUire > J ,f " 
rary counsel. Voltaire's residence at Cirey was not nmr.- 
terrunted. He visited Paris, and also on several ow***? 
left France, but his movements are not easity tnv*^ 
Voltaire was at Brussels with Madame da Chaste!*'- ' 
1740, when Frederick William died, and he soon m** 
an invitation from his successor Frederick to**!"* 
The 
took 

by Voltaire in his amusing Memoire*. •« ■■«= 

prince-roval, he had written a treatise entitled ' A" 
Machiavel.* which he sent to Voltaire, who ws« Q*« »• 
Brussels, to correct and get it printed. Voltaire had P«- 
it to a Dutch bookseller, but on the accession ot Fnr*»£- 
seeing what his political schemes were, and anflapi'^ 
as he says, the invasion of Silesia, he snjttF* 1 * 4 
majesty that this was not precisely the time for tlw 
Machiavel ' to appear, and he obtained the king* I*™ 
siou to stop the publication, for which purpose h« i» u 



in invitation from his successor Frederick lovi* "^ 
I'he first meeting of the new king of Prussia and ui «•< 
ook place at a small chSteau near Cleveland '* aC *7''* J 
>y Voltaire in his amusing Memoirc*. When Fred*'*'" 
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Holland. But the bookseller** demand* were high ; and the 
king, who did not like parting with his money, and was at 
least not sorry to sec his work printed, preferred having it 
published for nothing to paying anything in order to 
stop the publication. This is Voltaire's account of the 
transaction. While Voltaire was in Holland the emperor 
Charles VI. died, and Frederick began to make preparations 
for his campaigns. Voltaire visited him at Berlin, but on 
Frederick's setting out for Silesia, he returned to Brussels. 
From Brussels he went to Lille, where his tragedy of 
' Mahomet' was acted (1741), but though he had at first 
obtained the permission of the Cardinal de Fleury to have 
it ac ted at Paris, the representation was prevented by the 
intrigues of some zealots, who saw or affected to see in it 
an irreligious tendency. 4 Mahomet ' was not acted at Paris 
till 1751. 

On the death of Cardinal de Fleury, in 1743, Voltaire 
aspired to fill his place in the Acadlmie Franchise. The 
King Louis XV., his mistress the duchess of Chateauroux, 




elude Voltaire from the Academic. Buyer represented to 
the king that it would be a scandal for such a profane man 
us Voltaire to succeed a cardinal ; and the king yielded 
to his representations. 

At this crisis France was threatened both by Austria and 
England, and it was thought prudent to secure the alliance 
of the king or Prussia. The Due de Richelieu and the 
favourite mistress conceived the design of sending Vol- 
taire to him, and, the better to conceal the object of the 
mission, Voltaire made his quarrel with Buyer a pretext 
tor Jeavi ng France. The king approved of the scheme, 
and Volt aire, who was well furnished with money for his 
journey, set out for Berlin by way of Holland. He was 
well received by Frederick, who was then living at Pots- 
dam, the kind of lite which he continued ever after his 
accession to the throne, and which Voltaire has depicted 
so inimitably in his Memoires. His mission was to sound 
Frederick as to his views, and he succeeded in drawing from 
him a favourable declaration. Voltaire returned to Paris, 
having executed his commission better than most diplo- 
matists, as the event showed: in the following spring 
Frederick made a new treaty with Louis and advanced 
into Bohemia with one hundred thousand men, while the 
Austrian* were engaged in Alsace. But Voltaire was left 
without his reward. The mistress was vexed that all Vol- 
taire's letters from Berlin had passed through the hands of 
Madame du Chastelct, instead of her own : she revenged 
herself by causing the dismissal of M. Ameiot, the minis- 
ter lor foreign affairs, from whom Voltaire had received his 
instructions, and Voltaire's hopes were thus disappointed. 

The mistress herself was soon dismissed ; and on her 
death, which followed shortly after, it was necessary for 
Louis to have a new favourite, and Mademoiselle Poisson, 
subsequently known as Madame de Pompadour, filled the 
vacant place. Voltaire was already acquainted with her, 
and, as he says, was in her confidence. Through her 
interest he was made one of the forty members of the 
Academic, in the place of Bouhier ( 1746) : and he was 
alio appointed historiographer of France, and received the 
place of gentilhomme ordinaire de la chambre du roi. ' I 
concluded,' says Voltaire, 'that to make the smallest for- 
tune, it was better to say four words To the mistress of a 
king than to write a hundred volumes.' 

During their residence at Cirey, Voltaire and Madame 
du Chaste let occasionally visited king Stanislaus at his little 
court of Luneville, which Voltaire has sketched in his usual 
happy way. Madame du Chastelet died in the palace of 
Stanislaus (August, 1749), a few days after having been 
brought to bed. Voltaire returned to Paris, and resumed his 
literary labours. King Frederick, who had not been able to 
induce him to visit Prussia during the lifetime of Madame 
ilu Chastelet, now renewed his invitation, and after some 
hesitation Voltaire went to him in 1750. He had apart- 
ments assigned to him at Potsdam, a pension of 20.000 
francs, a chamberlain's gold key, and a cross of merit. 
His duties were to correct his majesty's writings, which was 
rather an irksome occupation. The professions of Frederick 
were not sincere ; ana Voltaire could not always prevent 
expressions escaping him which were reported to the king, 
and were fax from complimentary. To correct Frederick's 
French verses without laughing at them was 
P. C, No. 1071. 



ble. The history of his residence in Prussia is briefly 
sketched in Voltaire's ' Memoires.' Voltaire at last got 
away, 'with a promise,' as he says, 'to return, and the 
firm resolution never to see him again :' his residence in 
Prussia was three years. On his return, an odd adventure 
befel him at Frankfort. He was arrested by a person 
named Freytag, the resident of the king of Prussia at 
Frankfort, who demanded bf him, in his barbarous French, 
' 1'oeuvre de poeshie ' of the king his master. A lew 
copies of this precious volume of Frederick's poetry had 
been printed pnvately and distributed by the king among 
his favourites : Voltaire had been honoured with one. The 
poetry had been left behind at Leipzig, and Voltaire was 
obliged to wait at Frankfort till it came, when it was de- 
livered up to the resident. Frederick probably feared 
that Voltaire would make some use of the book of 
poetry to his prejudice, as it contained many satirical re- 
flections on crowned heads and other persons. Even after 
the surrender of the book, Voltaire and his niece Madame 
Denis, who had joined him at Frankfort, were detained by 
Freytag on some miserable pretexts, and kept prisoner in 
an hotel for twelve days. He was robbed of part of his 
property, and compelled to pay the expenses of his de- 
tention. At last orders came from Benin, and Voltaire 
and his niece were allowed to continue their journey to 
Mayence. It was not long after this adventure of Frank- 
fort, while the memory of the treatment which he had re- 
ceived from the king of Prussia was fresh, that Voltaire 
wrote those ' Memoires' which are disgraceful to himself, and 
a til x infamy on the name of Frederick. It is said that he kept 
the manuscript by him, but that two copies were made with- 
out his knowledge, a statement which is not very credible. 
Upon his subsequent reconciliation with the king, it is 
said that he burnt the manuscript; but one of the two 
copies, thus surreptitiously obtained, was printed among 
his posthumous works. 

After a short time Voltaire fixed himself at Colmar for 
a few months ( 1754), while Madame Denis was at Paris 
for the purpose of ascertaining if he could safely return 
there. A new trouble now befel him. A Dutch book- 
seller, who had obtained in some way, but it is not said 
how, an unfinished MS. of the ' Essai sur les Mceur* et 
l'Esprit des Nations,' published it under the title of 
' Abrege d"Histoiie Universelle. par M. de Voltaire.' Some 
parts which had been purposely suppressed by the Dutch 
publisher made the work appear an attack on crowned 
neads and priests. Voltaire got the genuine MS. from 
Paris, and snowed by a comparison of the two MSS., for- 
mally drawn np by a notary, that the passages had been 
suppressed with a malignant design to injure him. This 
story is in many respects very improbable : Voltaire had 
never had any scruples about publishing his works under 
assumed names, or denying the authorship of anything 
when it suited his purpose ; and it is not easy to conjecture 
how his manuscript should get abroad without his con- 
sent, or that the real manuscript should have been left at 
Paris and that he should be able to recover if. The diffi- 
culty is hardly diminished if we assume that Voltaire had 
possessed two copies of the MS. In fact, the mode in 
which this MS. fell, as it is said, into the hands of the 
Dutch publisher is left unexplained. 

At length wearied with his rambling, unsettled life, after 
spending a few years in the territory of Lausanne and in 
that of Geneva, he bought an estate at Tourney and another 
at Ferncy, both in the Pays de Gex, and he finally settled 
at Ferney, where he spent the last twenty years ofnis life in 
as much tranquillity as his character would allow. He re- 
built the house, laid out gardens, kept a good table, and 
had crowds of visitors from all parts of Europe. His 
passion for the stage was nnabated. He had a small 
theatre, in which he sometimes acted himself, and occa- 
sionally procured the services of the first actors of the day. 
He was also a benefactor to the neighbourhood. A little 
town grew up around him out of a miserable village ; new 
houses were built at his own cost ; and he encouraged 
and produced a body of skilful artisans who became ce- 
lebrated through all Europe. He even rebuilt the 
church at his own expense. But his hasty proceedings in 
this matter brought him into difficulties. He hau ne- 
glected certain necessary forms in his demolition of the old 
church, and had orderea a large wooden crucifix, which 
stood in front of the porch, to be thrown down. He even 
went so far as to preach a sermon in the church against 
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theft. Complaint was made to the bishop of the 
of these irregularities, and Voltaire, in order to quiet mat- 
ters, went through the ceremony of taking the communion 
in the church of Ferney ; an act of undoubted hypocrisy, 
which however was not the only one of which he was 
guilty. In the following year, 1709, the bishop of Annecy 
had torbidden all priests to confess him, give hint absolu- 
tion, or allow him to take the communion. Upon this 
Voltaire took to his bed, pretended he was dying, and 
compelled a Capuchin to administer to him all the offices 
of the Roman Catholic Church which a true believer could 
claim. The whole farce was certified on the spot by a 
notary. The philosophers of Paris, whose anti-religious 
opinions went beyond those of Voltaire, looked on him 
with contempt, and all pious Christians were shocked by 
the hypocritical impiety of an old man who was now up- 
wards of seventy years of age. 

During his long residence at Fcrncy, Voltaire's literary 
activity was untiring. His rancour againBt priests and the 
Christian religion was now grown inveterate ; and in the 
retirement of his old age he poured forth an unceasing tor- 
rent of ridicule, invective, and ribaldry against all that 
believers in revelation hold most sacred, and which those 
who refuse their belief generally treat with decent respect. 
His works appeared under various names, and he never 
scrupled to disavow thera when he found it convenient, 
though such disavowals must have been useless, inasmuch 
as nobody can mistake the authorship of anything that 
Voltaire has written. The poem of the ' Fucelle,' which 
he had commenced about 17%, added to the number of 
hi| enemies. Its indecency and the ridicule of sacred 
things shocked all sober people ; but it was the satirical 
allusions to living persons that raised up the most active 
enmilv against the author. It is probable enough, as he 
hays, that he never intended to print it in its original form ; 
hut it was well known to his friends, who had copies of 
some cantos, and parts of it had been recited in various 
companies. About 1755 it appeared in print at Frankfort, 
though with the title of Louvain, and Voltaire disavowed 
it. As usual, it had been printed from a copy which had 
been stolen from the author or his friends {Avertissement 
ties iditeun de redition de Kekl), a misfortune to which 
the works of Voltaire seem to have been peculiarly ex- 
posed ; it Li also said that it contained verses which Vol- 
taire had not written, and, what is more probable, 'other 
verses which he could not allow to stand, because the cir- 
cumstances to which these verses alluded were changed.' 
Several other editions appealed without Voltaire's consent ; 
o!ie at I-ondon in 1757. and another at Paris in 1759. It 
was not till 1762 that Voltaire published an edition of the 
'Pucelle,' which was very different from all the others, 
nnd purged of much that was offensive : it was reprinted 
in 1774, with some alterations and considerable additions, 
and this is the text of the ' Pucelle ' which now appears in 
the best editions. 

His literary quarrels and his extensive correspondence 
also furnished the old age of Voltaire with constant em- 
ployment. He had created a host of enemies, and he had 
to defend himself against their incessant attacks. He 
poured upon them invective and ridicule, without measure 
and without shame. He had generously offered Rousseau 
an asylum in liis house, while he was persecuted for his 
' Emile.' Rousseau refused the offer with his usual 
brutality, and Voltaire repaid him with a torrent of abuse. 
His correspondence during his residence at Ferney forms 
a valuable part of bis works. He contributed some 
literary articles to the ' Encyclopedic,' which was then 
publishing at Paris under the direction of D'Alembert 
and Diderot. His correspondence with D'Alembert on 
the * Encyclopedic ' is exceedingly interesting ; it assists 
us in forming some idea of the state of France at that 
time, in which a so-called philosophic party, inconsiderable 
in numbers, was opposed to a large majority of ignorant 
bigots and hypocritical libertines. There was enough of 
superstition and intolerance to excite the contempt and 
rouse the indignation of all reflecting men, and in esti- 
mating the character of Voltaire it should never be for- 
gotten what the state of society then was. He had be- 
come reconciled to his old pupil Frederick, and kept up a 
correspondence with him, though he forgot to burn the 
unfortunate 4 Mcinoires." He also corresponded with the 
empress Catherine II. of Russia, w hose letters to Voltaire 
are some of the most a^recuble in the whole collection. 



But he had other occupations in his retirement, whHs 
show us another and more pleasing aide of his chanrir 
He heard that a grand-niece of the dramatist Cmw> 
was in distress. She was invited to Femey, where »i> 
received a good, and it is said ' even a Christian eduo 
1 ion,' though the exact meaning of this expression mar t» 
doubtful. To render her in some measure independent ni 
him, Voltaire undertook an edition of her ancestor's pU.i 
with notes ; and the profits of the undertaking were pT« 
to her for her marriage portion. The affair of Cal* s 
well known. This unfortunate old man, who wt> i 
Calvinist, was convicted at Tculouse (1782) of murder'? 
his son, and the alleged motive was to prevent hia un- 
bracing the Roman Catholic faith. The father was tal- 
on the wheel, and the family came to Geneva for r» -> 
Voltaire received them kindly. He made himself i;- 
quainted with the facts of this horrible esse, and *» a* 
vinced that Calas was innocent. He resolved that jtstir. 
should be done to the unfortunate family, and he wt« 
rested till he had accomplished this. His personal » 
erf ions, his purse, and his pen were employed it i tint 
which was worthy of his best powers. If his htfrnf rf 
fanaticism stimulated his exertions, it mast be sflmi 
that his generous feelings also were abundutir pt*t4. 
The sentence of the parliament of Toulosst mawmllri 
and the due de Choiseul, who was then h> p« ass) 
amends to the family of Calas, so far as rcpmtaawM 
be made, out of the public treasury, for the wn««»to< 
to them by an ignorant and bigoted tribunal. 

Voltaire was now eighty-four years of ag«. Ha mm, 
Madame Denis, who was weary of her lont retirenert i 
Ferney, persuaded him to visit Paris. He arnvedtfiit <t 
the Kith of February, 1778, and was received with fr <- 
siasra by all ranks, except by the court and theclerr I 
succession of visitors crow< led his apartments, and »m 
kept in a state of constant excitement. A violent ho 7 
rhage came on and threatened his life, and ht sought*" - 
conciliation with the church: he said he did not wish ■ 
body to be deprived of Christian burial. The AiV 
Gauthier obtained from him a declaration that heme: 
die in the Roman Catholic faith, and that he asked park 
of God and the church for his sins. His disorder i!*!f- 
and he transferred his thoughts from the church t« ■ 
theatre, where he had been a frequent viator sine* " 
arrival at Paris. On the evening of the day on whkk * 
was present at a sitting of the Academie, he attend*! 
sixth representation of his tragedy of ' Irene." Bel** 
the two pieces his bust was placed on the stsg« * 
crowned by all the actors. From the theatre be «• * 
companied to his hotel by crowds, who cheered 
loudly, and called out the titles of his prinapsl «« B 
among which the ' Pucelle ' was not forgotten. Tto 01 * 
to them, he said, 'You will stifle me with rose*.' H f "' 
detained at Paris longer than he intended, chiefly 
to the management of Mb niece, who could not betrw rr- 
turn to the solitude of Ferney; but the delay 
Voltaire's feeble frame was exhausted by this rw» > 
excitement ; and his literary labours, which h* *" a ^ 
tinued, and the immoderate use of coffee, brourf" *^ 
strangury, to which he had been subject. ^ frtS .' 
his strength was tailing, the AbM Mignot, his 
brought to him the curd of St. Sulpice and to 
Gauthier. The details of his death-bed are contra^ 
he seems to have been exhausted, and only to ha«»" 
to die quietly. The Abbe Gauthier signed a p*Pj 
which he declared that he was sent for at <•» r«f- (ie 
Voltaire, but found him too far gone to be cont**« . 
died on the 30th May, 1778.. The curt- of St- 3 " 1 
officially refused to inter the boi 
same time he renounced all his i. B 
body was taken by night to the abbey of Scelu *J?' , x 
Mignot had in commendam, where it was ^^A'^ 
production of the renunciation of the cure" ot , ' c f 



of Voltaire, but at J» 
htt in the ma"« f - ... 




Joseph de Barral, hearing that it was m,e ^J Ayd 
Voltaire in the abbey of Scellieres, issued •""'v.p. 
the 2nd June, 1778, to the prior, by which he hj* w 
interment. The order came too late, for *"* . h ,«niy. 
over ; but the prior lost his place. The letter W )k 
in reply to the bishop, states all the circuntft a" re V ^ 
funeral, and the grounds on which he cowid* 1 "*' 
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entitled to Christian burial. The bones of Voltaire re- 
named undisturbed till the Revolution, when they were 
wrought back to Paris and interred in the Pantheon. 

The work* of Voltaire are thus arranged in the edition 
jf Lequicn, Paris. 1820, 70 volumes, 8vo., of which the 
ast volume consists of a copious index. ' Vie de Voltaire 
jar le Marquis de Condorcct, Meinoires,' &c., vol. i. ; 
Theatre,' vols. ii.-ix„ containing his tragedies and co- 
nedies; ' Disconrs sur la Tragedie,' addressed to Lord 
lolingbrokc ; the translation of Shakspere's 'Julius 
\tsj».,' Sic; ' La Henriade,' vol. with the prefaces of 
he king of Prussia and Marmontel ; ' Pucelle,' vol. xi.; 
Poesies,' vols, xii.-xiv., containing his odes and his 
uiscellaneous poems, which are very numerous ; ' Essais 
»ur les MoBura, vols, xv.-xviii. ; ' Siecle de Louis XrV.' 
/ols. xix. xx.: ' Siecle de Louis XV.' vol. xxi.; ' Histoire 
le Charles XII. ,' vol. xxii. ; 'Histoire de music,' vol. 
cxiii. ; • Annates de 1'Empire,' vol. xxiv. ; ' Histoire du 
I'arlement,' vol. xxv. ; ' MSlanges Historiques,' vols. 
<xvi., xxvii. ; ' Politiques e^ Legislation,' vols, xxviii. 
cxix., of which the latter contains a full account of the 
iffair of Galas; ' Physique,' vol. xxx., which contains his 
»hy»ical writings, which were composed during his in- 
iinocy with Madame du Chastelet. Among these is his 
Klemciis de la Philosouhie de Newton," dedicated to 
Madame du Chastelet. At the time when this work was 
\ i it ten almost all the French philosophers were Cartesians ; 
Vlaupertujs and Clairaut, both of whom were then very 
oung, were exceptions ; ' Philosophie,' vols, xxxi.-xxxiv., 
•outlining his metaphysical writings ; ' La Bible expli- 
jui^e," Sic. His attacks on Christianity are not expressed 
vith decency, and he is guilty of gross perversion of facts, 
lis judgment of the philosophical writings of others is 
wither exact nor profound. He calls Spinosa an atheist, 
khich he was not. Voltaire, though a deist, professed a 
;reat horror of atheism . and in reading all his pliilo- 
ophical and anti-religious works, it is necessary to bear 
his in mind. It is a great mistake to confound him with 
lie professed atheists of his day, whom he hated, or at 
east affected to hate, and who viewed his deism with 
ontempt. ' Dialogues,' vol. xxxv. ; ' Dictionnaire Phi- 
osophique,' vols, xxxvi.-xlii., a work which shows his 
xtensiye and discursive reading, his fertility of invention, 
tod his inveterate prejudices; ' Romans,' xhti. xliv., which 
ire among his most amusing works, though in many 
espects far from being unexceptionable ; * Paceties,' vol. 
J v., containing, among other things, ' Les Questions sur 
es Miracle*,' in letters, the first of which appeared in 1705, 
nd after the essay of Hume. There is nothiug new in 
he objections of Voltaire, which are in substance that 
iinl governs by unchangeable laws, and that we cannot 
uppose that he permits any deviations from them. (This 
abject is discussed in the article Miracles.) ' Melanges 
.deraires,' vols, xlvi., xlvii; ' Commentaries sur CorceUle,' 
ols. xlviii., xlix. ; ' Correspondance avee le Roi de 
'russe,' vols. J.-lii. ; the first letter is from the Prince- 
toval, dated Berlin, 8th August, 1730 ; the last in this 
ollection is from Voltaire, dated Paris, 1st of April, 177s, 
bout two months before his death. ' Correspondance 
.vec 1'Imperatrice de Russie Catherine II.,' vol. liii. ; Cor- 
espondance avec D'Alembert,' vols. liv. lv. : these three 
olurnes are periiaps the most amusing part of his cor- 
espondence. ' Correspondance Gen£rale,' vols, lvi.-lxix. ; 
containing letters to and from a great number of persons 
»t rank and literary distinction. 

To estimate the character of Voltaire correctly, and his 
nfluence on the age in which he lived, would furnish ma- 
erials for a large volume. He has been the subject of 
■lmoit unqualified panegyric and of unqualified abuse, 
>ut he deserves neither. Education, temperament, and 
iicuinstances placed him in opposition to established 
nstiUitions : his labours were directed to destroy, not 
o reform or rebuild. No man saw more clearly the 
icious and absurd |tarLs of existing institutions; but 
>e could not appreciate the value of that which had 
>een tested by experience. He had no veneration for 
ntiquity. His habit of viewing the ridiculous side of 
lungs became so strong as to close his eyes to palpable 
ruths. He was the great Corypbaeua of deism, and he 
ul filled the prophecy of lus preceptor. It is not true, 
m it has been sometimes said, that his object was solely to 
oot out superstition and to annihilate the power of the 
:hurch. His panegyrist Condorcct distinctly states that 



his avowed object was to destroy Christianity, and lus 
sceptical writings render such avowal unnecessary : this is 
their manifest design. He had no deep convictions, ex- 
cept we allow to be such his belief that a man could not 
perpetrate the crime that Calas was charged with, and a 
vague indefinite notion that human nature was better than 
priests and bigots supposed it to be. He had not the sim- 
plicity and sincerity of character that bclontrto truly great 
minds, and he was apparently incapable of friendship or 
of strong attachment, though some in>tances are alleged 
in which he retained his friendships to the close of his fife. 
His moral character partook of the vices of the age to which 
he belonged ; his intellectual was above it. The faults of 
his character pervade his writings. As a poet, he fails to 
move the passions strongly, nor does he touch the more 
delicate sympathies of our nature. His dramatic writings 
are defective as dramas, if we measure them by our standard 
of excellence. He had studied Shakspere, and he aJlowed 
him some merit, but he preferred Conieille ; and some of 
the most undoubted characteristics of Shaksperc's grc;tt 
dramatic art appeared to the poet of the age of Louis XV. 
merely the traits of a barbaric age. Yet his dramatic con- 
ception is often just and vigorous; many of his seems 
have great artistic merit, and he abounds in lofty truths 
and generous sentiments. But an affectation of philosophy 
is the fault of all his writings ; he would always be incul- 
cating what he considered to be great truths, and thus we 
have Voltaire always before us. It is an essential of dra- 
matic art that the author shall never appear; but in all 
his writings Voltaire is always apparent. 

The ' Henrindc ' of Voltaire is still the only French epie. 
The subject is the siege of Paris, which was commenced 
by Henri III., and Henri of Navarre, afterwards Henri IV., 
who finally entered the city. The action is confined to 
Paris and the field of Ivry, which decided the fortunes of 
Henri IV. It has accordingly an historical basis, and the 
main events are made conformable to historic truth; its 
poetic part consists of fictions intended to aid the develop- 
ment of the action, and of allegories, which are feeble 
aids, such as the journey of Discord to Rome, and the 
Temple of Love. Its machinery is neither original nor 
grand, and it is deficient in striking events. It contains a 
love episode, the amours of Henri and La belle Gnbriclle, 
which might as well have been a separate poem for any 
connection it has with the main sulyeet. The ' Henriade' 
has been variously judged even by French critics, and the 
rest of Europe bos pronounced on the whole an unfavour- 
able opinion. The author worked much and long upon it ; 
for he had the ambition of raising a monument which 
should stand by the side of the epic poems of Greece and 
Italy. To deny it all merit would be absurd : it contains 
many fine and vigorous passages, but of all the longer 
works of Voltaire it is perhaps that which, to a foreigner 
at least, is the most tedious, except the 'Guerre. Civile de 
Geneve,' the dullest of all his productions. 

His 'Pucelle d'Orleans' has been already mentioned. 
The subject, if one can describe such a subject in a few 
words, is Jeanne d'Arc, the Maid of Orleans. The poem 
commences with the lm es of king Charles VII. and Agnes 
Sorel, and the siege of Orleans by the English. Jeanne is 
armed by St. Dionysius, and goes to King Charles at 
Tours. The poem concludes, alter many adventures, with 
the triumph of Charles. Voltaire uiuiea to rival Ariosto, 
but it is universally agreed that he has not approached 
him. Even in its present form the 'Pucelle' is one of the 
most licentious poems of modern times, for the corrections 
of the author principally related to the satirical allusions. 
All things serious and sacred are treated with ridicule. 
The poet riots in his licence, and st em* to exult in his ton- 
tempt of decencies and religion. Proprieties of timt. place, 
and circumstance — all are disrvtrttraed ; the ' Purelle ' is 
the reflection of Voltaire in his most Bvely an*, most ex- 
travagant mood. The pc*m hai peat nerita in detail ; 
the versification is easy, \rA s.v_-.y '. *h< descriptions arc 
beautiful : the ex</rii .sn ..Tta.:~ are ju-'!y admired. 
But the ' Pucelle' h-t.- * t«: i -m. . .-. v. c moral character 
of Voltaire, for u .-a :^jr ^ ca.nr.ot atone. 

The n-rtihJy uut jfc-"t*; :•' . were unequalled. 
HU great aiii iLairja* • t -_x *.pplkd him with aa 
infinite \aritf» a,' car •-. moulded into » v«-y 

variety of InaL cL» oir.ri io; ' i «axca*m. ard hi* S S-.VV 
werctlvati* uut t, tj,;. titttiv*. Hes^ ~ 

to uyym SIM. b mam U » 'us. ifflpa*sioned *^ 
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But he never sink* into triviality ; he is never tiresome ; I 
he is always lively and amusing. Clearness and precision 
characterize all his writings. When he is superficial, 
which is often the case, it is rather for want of taking 
pains to examine his subject with sufficient care, than from 
want of power to comprehend it. We must except the 
cases where his passions were concerned, and where preju- 
dices had become inveterate. Passion filled him with 
malice and bitterness, and prejudice made him blind. 
His historical writings and essays have great merit. He 
sketched with rapidity and force : he selected what was 
pertinent and characteristic ; he omitted what was trivial 
and useless. He set the example of a better handling of 
the materials of history : he was judiciously sceptical, 
though sometimes, from deficient knowledge and prejudice, 
unwisely incredulous. He had no exact knowledge of 
antiquity, or even of the middle ages ; yet his criticism 
sometimes sheds a ray of light where the dullness of mere 
learning has left nothing but darkness. His writings con- 
tributed greatly to the amendment of the penal law of 
France, and to the destruction of many absurd pre- 
judices. That they tended to destroy also many of 
those notions on which society reposes for its safety, 
is not and cannot be denied. The prodigious activity 
and unwearied industry of Voltaire, his long and brilliant 
career of literary success, and the influence which he ex- 
ercised on his own generation and that which imme- 
diately followed, have made him one of the most con- 
spicuous personages of the eighteenth century. He has 
still many readers, and probably will always have some. 
His best writings please by the mere charm of form, inde- 
pendent of the matter, and they are stamped with the 
impress which genius alone can give. The influence of 
his opinions is probably not great at present. He is not 
the writer for all ages : he belonged to his own age, and 
that is passed. 

(Vie de Voltaire, par M. le Marquis de Condorcct ; Mi- 
moire* pour servir d la Vie de M. de Voltaire, Merits par 
lui-meme ; Eloge de Voltaire, par M. de la Harpe ; Bio- 
graphie Univeraelle, art. ' Voltaire lEuvret Completes 
de Voltaire, Paris, 1820, 70 vols. 8vo.) 

VOLTA1SM. The leading facts and principles of electri- 
cal science have been given in the several articles Elec- 
tricity; Klectro-Chemistry; Galvanism; Magnetism; 
&c. ; but so rapid is our progress in this branch of know- 
ledge, that the present title has been retained to allow 
this subject being further elucidated : for this purpose the 
general phenomena of Voltaic or electro-chemical action 
will be recapitulated. 

If two flat pieces or plates, one of zinc, the other of 
copper or platinum, be immersed, without touching each 
other, in diluted sulphuric acid, chemical action, as it is 
termed, will take place between the zinc and fluid ; the 
water of the latter undergoing decomposition, its oxygen 
unites with the metal to form a protoxide, while the equi- 
valent of hydrogen is set free, but adheres to the surface 
of the plate in small bubbles, which gradually coalescing 
into larger, detach themselves and rise to the surface from 
their specific levity ; the protoxide combines with an equi- 
valent of acid, forming a soluble salt, which, being conse- 
quently removed, allows of renewed and continuous action 
on the metal. In time however the fluid becomes satu- 
rated with the sulphate of zinc, which is then thrown 
down undissolved, and is also deposited on the surface of 
the plate, acting mechanically to prevent that intimate 
contact between the pure metal and the water which is 
essential to chemical action ; this obstruction is also in some 
measure occasioned from the beginning by the adhesion 
of the bubbles of hydrogen, and consequently that action 
is gradually retarded and finally ceases. During this time 
the copper or platinum plate is perfectly inactive, neither 
of these metals being affected by sulphuric acid, or more 
properly, owing to the affinity, as it may at present be still 
called, between those metals and oxygen, being weaker than 
that which exists between the hydrogen and that element. 

Under these circumstances, if a perfect communication 
be made between the two metals, by causing a wire sol- 
dered to the one, to tou«h that connected with the other, 
a remarkable change takes place in the phenomenon, the 
chemical action between the zinc and fluid becomes more 
energetic, but the hydrogen, instead of being liberated at 
the surface of that metal, appears solely at that of the 
other, although not the slightest effect is produced on the 



copper or platinum itself; while the i 
be found to exhibit, by their increased temperate* a 
their magnetic state, the usual indication* of, *hxl * 
termed, an electrical current passing along them, and. i> 
is well known, an electric spark is visible at the fatal of 
separating the wires, provided the plates be iiifficientlvli-t 

it is now generally admitted that all chemicals con- 
nected with electrical action, and that they bear a dim-, 
relation to each other, that is, a certain constant quan'itr 
of electricity is evolved by the decomposition of each erp. 
valent of any compound, though that quantity Tines fe 
different bodies ; but it is not clearly known whether ft- 
electricity is the cause or the effect of the chemical w ■„ 
they being perfectly contemporaneous and co-exutecltiil 
our means of observation. It follows therefore that"* 
quantity of electricity varies with the extent of nftta 
between which the action takes place, as well » wiib ■> 
nature of those surfaces ; but with the same two k& 
and fluid this quantity depends solely on the ttiet. s 
surface, that is, on the size of the zinc-plate. 

It has been proved by Professor Darnell that under tlvx 
circumstances our power of collecting or retaining ibe tlx- 
tricity evolved from any given surface of mefi'. drrwi 
on the extent of that of the other, or condurti^ ratal, 
for in the arrangements under consideration iLercyK' 1 ''' 
platinum plate simply acts in this capacity, tsd M lb 
second plate cannot De too large in proportion to fttiiMi 
to prevent the loss of any of the evolved electricity, lbth. 
if it do not meet with a good conductor in its me- 
diate proximity, passes off to some other.* The fec i 
our arrangements puts a limit to this inequality m tre 
extent of surfaces of the generating and comuCj^ 
metals, but a more important principle still further «• 
tracts this limit, which must be briefly adverted to. 

All electrical action is most easily and consistent 'V 
plained as the effects of induction [Polarity], cc fr- 
action exerted by matter, itself in a polar state, prod-c'4 
polarity in surrounding matter ; what is commonly tt-d 
an electrical current is, on this hypothesis, the rocB-r's- 
neous destruction 
along a 

admit of the intensity l 

that produced on contiguous particles in other and Urn 
directions. In the voltaic circuit the particles of th-s fl-r- 
form a part of the chain through which the indartkt 
originated by the zinc on the fluid, is propagated, fl* ><<• 
mical decomposition is connected with or occasion^ - 
this polarity, the hydrogen of one particle of water <r:i r - "-' 
its^equivalent of oxygen to combine with that of the 
tiguous particle, and so on throughout till the hydro?*! 
the particles in contact with the conducting plate, hi 1 *• 
no oxygen wherewith to combine, is liberated at thai 1* 
face in its gaseous state; the metallic part of the in? 
undergoes no chemical change except at the stinV 
contact with the fluid, where the polar force* p> :: ; 
oxidation of the metal, and consequent decompo** 11 ' 3 - 
that fluid. ti . 
If this chain of polarized particles be brokfn. & ^ 
interposed matter be a nonconductor, the cunt ? 9 ^'. 
once arrested, and the chemical action between «* V 
and the fluid nearly ceases ; but even a diminution 1 " 



cat current is, on this hypothesis, the roeffl'-r 
truction and reproduction of polar forces, hix 
chain of particles sufficiently approxinuuj ' 
the intensity of the forces in that line exw-- 



conducting power of anv part of the circuit <*<ff, 
diminution or retardation of that action. The fiud of » 



arrangement is an imperfect conductor, compared* 1 ^ 
metallic part, and if the distance between the ^ J ,. 
increased, the increase of the intervening portion im- 
perfect conducting matter may occasion a cessslioB 0 ^ 
action, and always diminishes it in an inverse ratio to 
distance. Hence the necessity in all forms of row* 
tenet for diminishing as much as possible the qw»' ! • 
fluid between the metallic elements: consent* 
magnitude of the negative or conducting pi* 1 ' an ^,., 
indefinitely increased, if by so doing it becornw nfCf *^ 
owing to the peculiar form of the arrangement to ' nc 
the distance between the two plates. tjTtrr^ 
Although we are warranted in inferring by ana.osy - 
there may be other chemical sources of elcctro-po'' 
duction than oxidation of a metal, yet at Ff*"' *' f j 
not acquainted with any other that can at all I* W b 
with it in energy ; ancf, of all combinations by 

•If. Lrff. tlretricl midline woe prortdtd w»li »■»•» 
mlgl.1 Ixrom* cW||«l by half . l..n> ofth. lundte. »«l B j£ fc *l ir . 
Utc.aUy lo the ucue.t conductor, befon U could recti. S***» 
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>xidalicn may bo produced, the most efficient is that of a 
netal and a solution of a metallic salt, the acid of which 
las a greater affinity for the former metal than it has for 
hat with which it is combined. If therefore a solution 
if sulphate of copper be used, instead of the simple diluted 
ulphuric acid of the arrangement, it becomes far more 
>owerful ; but this substitution necessitates a precaution to 
>rovent the deposition on the surface of the zinc plate 
>f the metallic copper liberated by the decomposition, 
vhiuh deposition would otherwise almost instantly take 
dace, and thus, by causing both surfaces to consist of the 
amc metal, polar currents would be produced in opposite 
lirections, which would neutralize each other's action. 

The precaution alluded to consists in interposing be- 
ween tlie decomposing plate and the metallic solution a 
ubstance which, while it admits of the passage of the 
•urrent, and even that of the pure fluid under the influence 
>f that current [E.ndosmose], mechanically intercepts the 
><>lid copper; tne arrangement of the 'constant battery,' 
is it is technically termed, for which we arc indehted to 
Vofessor Danie \\ consists of a small rod of amalgamated 
:iiu\ that is, or zinc the surface of which is coated over 
vitb mercury, placed in a membranous bag, or in a porous 
siithenwarecylinder, filled with dilute sulphuric acid, this 
-\ I inder or bag being again placed in a copper one filled 
\ith a saturated solution of sulphate of copper; this ex- 
ern&J copper vessel constitutes the conducting plate, and 
las the connecting wire soldered to it, while the other 
vire is attached in any convenient mode to the zinc rod. 
t must be observed that the membrane or porous cylinder 
nust be perfectly continuous: the least fissure would ad- 
nit of the passage of the copper to the zinc, and destroy 
he effect. 

As long as the two wires do not touch, this battery is 
learly quiescent, except the slight local action which 
akes place between the zinc and its surrounding fluid ;* 
Hit when the circuit is completed by making the ends of 
he wires touch, the action becomes energetic, the solu- 
ion of the sulphate of copper is decomposed, the reduced 
netal being deposited on the surface of the copper vessel ; 
t is coasequently necessary to keep up the supply by 
ulding from time to time solid sulphate to the solution, so 
is to keep it always saturated ; for it must be distinctly 
.mdcrstoou as a fundamental principle, that, without con- 
tinuoua chemical decomposition and reconi position, no 
current or circle of electro-polar forces can be main- 
tained. 

Let the ends of the two wires, not in contact, be 
plunged into a liquid compound, such as sulphate of cop- 
:>rr in solution, for example, which, being an imperfect 
-onductor, is capable of decomposition ; decomposition of 
t will accordingly take place, and in the same direction 
is that in which it occurs in the fluid of the battery ; that 
s, the copper of the solution will be determined to or 
irecipitatea on the wire connected with the zinc plate, 
irhile the other wire will be dissolved, uniting with the 
free acid to produce a sulphate. It may be asked how 
it happens that the copper wire is dissolved while the plate 
of that metal in the battery is not acted on, and what be- 
comes of the hydrogen which was liberated in a free state, 
when dilute acid alone was employed. This apparent 
contradiction is explained by an attentive consideration of 
the constant direction of the current, and the consequences 
of its passing through the two portions of fluids in op- 
posite directions as regards them. At the zinc plate the 
action is the same as before, but by virtue of the current- 
tffinity the copper is determined to the conducting plate 
instead of the hydrogen, which plate- therefore remains 
unac ted on ; in the other portion of fluid the wire con- 
nected with the copper plate becomes the analogue of the 
zinc, and the water undergoing decomposition at its sur- 
face, the oxygen unites with the copper of the wire to 
fi rm a protoxide, which combines with the free sulphuric 
ncid, while the copper of the sulphate is again determined 
in the direction of the current, in preference to the hydro- 
gen, to the surface of the other wire. 

* The object of amalgamating the line rod i* to prevent thit local action, 
nliirli ari*-* fjotn the inevitable want of perfect homogeneity in the metal . 
art the MiyhUat diuVrencc io two portion! of which will can mi I hem to act aa 
;« luue nail negative element* of a imall 1 1 pen It, an'l a irreat number of these 
«■•>•»• tbat net ion on the cine which Ukee place before the ereat or principal 
rirc.it ii completed ; the perfect couduetmg pi'wer of the mercury aooeara lo 
•I -U«y or ncntralitc llieac paiU.il rnr rente. a» thai of the kvtery itaclr wo-ild 
1"' ilntrjyed if the two plate* were connected within the fluid lira perfect con- 
it .i lc», iaatead of bavins an imperfect one inlerpotcd between tliem. 



This example explains why, during electrolytic decom- 
position, the elements of a compound are determined in 
definite direc tions to one or other pole of the battery : and 
hence the classification of those elements into electro-po- 
sitive, or electro-negative, or into Cathiousand Anions, ac- 
cording to the nomenclature proposed by Professor Fara- 
dav. [Elkctko-chkmistry.] 

When the elements of a voltaie arrangement are single, 
or when it consists of a pair of plates only, the current, 
however abundant as regards what may be called quantity, 
is deficient in tension, or in that quality which pre-emi- 
nently characterizes electricity of friction : an increase of 
tension, as well as of quantity, is obtained by combining 
two or more tingle batteries* the copper element of the 
one being connected with the zinc of the next by a perfect 
conductor, and so on in continued succession." In con- 
structing such compound arrangements, or batteries, it 
must not be inferred that the quantity and tension depend 
simply on the extent of the surface of the plates taken 
collectively, and on their number; it has been proved by 
Professors Daniell, Faraday, and others, that the maximum 
effect is obtained from a given amount of surface and a 
given number of combinations, when all the plates are 
exactly equal ; and that if one pair of the series is much 
larger or smaller than the rest, there will be no additional 
power gained in the first case, and a considerable loss in 
the second nearly equal to what would have been produced 
if all the plates had been reduced to the size of the smaller. 

The term tension, as applied to the property imparted 
to the voltaic current by compound combinations, is, per- 
haps, an injudicious one ; since it suggests the idea of tome 
resemblance to the quality of frictional electricity alluded 
to, which, as will be presently stated, is not precisely the 
ca»e, but that a very decided modification of the active 
qualities of the current is produced by these combinations 
is shown by the fact that the decomposition of a fluid elec- 
trolyte into its constituent elements cannot be efl'ectcd by 
a single pair of plates, however extensive their surface; 
while this decomposition becomes energetic by means of a 
combination of four or five small batteries the total surface 
of the plates of which is far less than that of the single 
one. 

The moat energetic form of small constant battery is that 
suggested by Mr. Grove, the elements of which are amal- 
gamated zinc and sheet platinum, the latter being immersed 
in concentrated nitrous acid, while the zinc element is 
plunged in dilute hydrochloric and isolated by porous 
chambers. The platinum is not acted on, and consequently 
the plates are lasting, although costly at first. The zinc is 
of course rapidly destroyed, as it must be in all energetic 
arrangements, for reasons before given. 

In constructing the science of electricity, the mind has, 
as in other sciences, proceeded from first observed facts to 
simple generalizations, or theory, which have again served 
as guides to new obseruttions and more comprehensive ge- 
neralizations. Small as the progress yet made, and slight 
as our knowledge is, when compared with what remains to 
be acquired, we are warranted in concluding, from the 
steady adherence to the principles of induc tive philosophy 
which has long characterized our investigations, that the 
present theory of this science will be an admitted one, 
divested as if is, and ought to be, of any attempt to explain 
ultimate causes, and limited to comprising in general 
expressions the combined restilts of past observations, to la- 
test ed by its accordance with new ones as they occur. 
What electricity is, or more correctly speaking, what is the 
nature of that unknown agent which is the cause of elec- 
trical ac tion in the most comprehensive sense of this term, 
we are utterly, and probably ever shall be, ignoiant ; but 
this agent appears to be as inseparable from matter as gra- 
vitation, and polarity appears to be the consequence of its 
presence in an active state. It can be elicited, or brought 
into this active state, by different causes, and what is re- 
markable, it presents some striking modifications in its 
sensible properties, according to the cause which has im- 
mediately called it into action ; it was these modifications 
which prevented its recognition when first obtained by 
chemical action, or by other than mechanical means, and 
caused it to be denominated galvanism, or voltai-m, and 
yet longer concealed the constant connexion, if not iden- 
tity, between it and magnetism. 

That the ultimate cause of these modified modes of 
action is identical, wc are warranted in tattering from !' l «" 
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identity of the phenomena which they all produce, and 
from the interchangeable relation of cause and effect that 
exists between these various sources of electrical excita- 
tion ; thus we infer that the unknown agent alluded to is 
the cause of electricity, voltaism, magnetism, and heat, 
for each of these may be produced, and each in its turn is 
capable of producing the others. Friction is the source of 
an electrical action which produces light, heat, chemical 
action, and magnetism, but chemical action is the most 
abundant source of this agent, and all these phenomena arc 
produced more freely by it than by the others ; neverthe- 
less the presence, even in the least appreciable degree, of 
any one of them, warrants us in admitting the identity of 
the cause. Magnetism is always co-existent with the 
agent alluded to, out under certain conditions of direction 
ot the electrical and magnetic polarities. Whether that 
agent be elicited by mechanical or chemical action, or by 
changes of temperature in different metals [Thf.kmo-Ei.kc- 
tiucity], and conversely by employing magnetism as the 
immediate exciting canse, chemical action, heat, light, and 
magnetism itself may be produced. [Magneto-Elkc- 

TlttCITY.] 

The most remarkable and obvious of the modifications 
which have been above alluded to arc those which have 
given rise to the terms electricity of tension, and currcnt- 
i/ectn'city, the former characterising frictional or me- 
chanical, the latter chemico-, thcrmo-, and magneto-elec- 
tricity ; but it is now acknowledged that these terms are 
only expressive of the highest and lowest degrees of a 
common property. The spontaneous disruptive discharge 
which takes place through very imperfect conducting 
media, such as dry gases, Irom a body supercharged with 
frictional electricity, has never yet been produced by the 
most redundant quantity of chcmico-electricity. Contact 
must be made by some good conductor before the current 
can pass; although the current will continue for a short 
time after that contact is again broken, but only through 
a small intervening space, never exceeding an inch or two, 
between the anode and cathode, the continuity of the cur- 
rent under these circumstance being indicated by the 
intense arc of flame between the points terminating the 
connecting wires of an extensive compound battery ; and 
in the case of thermo- or magneto-electricity it is only at 
the instant of breaking the contact that the spark appears, 
indicating the momentary transit through an unapprcci- 
able distance of the current, which is instantly arrested 
when that distance becomes sensible : yet that the elec- 
tricity from these three sources possesses some tension has 
been proved by the charge imparted to a Leyden jar from 
a voltaic battery, and by other indications of the presence 
of that quality in feeble degrees, both in thermo- and mag- 
neto-electrical currents, as for example by the decomposi- 
tion of solution of iodide of potassium when the anode and 
cathode arc very near to each other. 

That power to which the name of induction is given, and 
which is the consequence of the more comprehensive 
agency termed polarity, is another and universal charac- 
teristic of electrical action. The inductive power of fric- 
tional electricity and of magnetism were the earliest ob- 
served facts in the science, but it is only within a few years 
that the same power has been shown to accompany the 
other sources of excitation, owing to the low degree in 
which they possess it when compared with the former : but 
now by means of the multiplier or coil, the inductive power 
of the current from a single pair of plates maybe made 
manifest, especially by the physiological action" called the 
electrical shock, which thus modified cannot be dis- 
tinguished from j that obtained from a charged Leyden 
jar. 

In conclusion we must briefly notice another source of 
electricity, namely vitality ; are we yet warranted in as- 
signing this as another effect of the same agent ? This ques- 
tion cannot be answered ; all we as yet know is, that animal 
electricity as exerted at volition by the Gvmnotus, Torpedo, 
and perhaps other animals, is capable of producing induc- 
tion, aud therefore attraction, heat, light, chemical action, 
and magnetism, and the physiological action on living 
bodies, identically in .the same manner as the electricity 
from inoreanic sources. 

VOLTERHA, the antient Volatemr, a town of Tuscany, 
is built on the nt« of one of the most antient of the Etruscan 
cities. Volaterra! is first mentioned bv Livy (x. l'2'i under 
the year b.c. 298, when the people fought bravely against 



sul L. Cornelius Scipio. It became evectuiDj i 
Mum, and furnished the commissariat with the jp> 



the consul 

muilicipium, auu luruisucu we Li.umiiissirui nun lti( jp> 
visions and stores for the army which Scipio ltd in:-. 
Carthage. It was probably after this that thev struck n>n j 
with the elephant and moor's head on the oov«*. « m . 
memorative of Scipio's victory over the CarthapTum. F 
has been conjectured however that this coin rommeosnin 
the defeat of Hannibal, in which many of the EtruKito* 
took part. The people of Volaterne, having enouxj I, 
party of Marius, were besieged by Sulla two whoJe ici.-> 
The city suffered severely from the invasion of the Viijis 
and after them it came under the dominion of the hxy 
bards, who were driven out in the eighth century Cn- t - 
magne. In the division of the cities of Tuscinr'w.rt: 
the empire and the church, Volterra fell to m fer>r. 
and was governed by the counts, rnarout»e&, or 06^ 4 
the emperors, who often deputed the bishop d v- 
diocese to administer the government. ThisDsita 
ever gave rise to fierce disputes and discirdtrs. in rjo 
sometimes the bishops lost their life. Like osier am<t 
Italy, Volterra was torn by the contending irtnm t 
the Guelfs and Ghibellines. The fumicr tans* pr.ii-d. 
the Volterrani were induced to unite theaselTn \k 
Pisan republic. From 1252 to 1531 the htftsr a/Ta&ni 
is a series of intestine commotions and oJ tvy ihiti 
were common in that period of Italian haJKy. 

Volterra is fWJ miles from Leghorn, itwA « fwt 
Florence, and 30 from Siena. The" city, or nlt» Vm.i» 
situated on a mountain, the west sides of wtocii««i- 
tn mely precipitous, and, owing to the soft ta\?R <l^- 
material, a species of marl, are continually «O0fl| »**> 
and encroaching on the site of the town, frwn the vis- 
ing heisrht on which the town stands an extenKvetnttc 1 . 
barren hilly country is visible, worn with the at 1 ice 
on a loose soil into numerous ravines extendm; tkos- 
far as the eye can reach, and abounding in fo*il«. 1"'^ 
circumstance which makes the approach to Voltemu " 
cuitous; the nearer you approach, the farther vera set* 1 - 
recede. On the north and east side, below the preif 
parts on which the town is built, the Jandxape coo* 
gentle slopes divided by ravines and covered witt j ■ 
ttces ; beyond these arc chains of nigged mountain!, it - 
north, and precisely on these slopes, coasting of tatt-:* 
covered with a thin coat of earth, are found the Bier:-* 
sepulchral chambers, called bv the Italians • Ipporv^ 
which Volterra owes its remarkable and unique whc 
of cinerary urns or sarcophagi. From these urn* woelw* 
ledge of Etruscan customs may be collected. On t 
side of the city there is an extensive view of the M***" 
of Volterra; in the distance is Monte Catino, hmou 
its copper-mines, and In the same direction isseei " 
smoke arising from a volcano. All the country e in- 
direction produces large quantities of salt, which bo** 
polised by the government. . * 

A most interesting public museum, but extrvo?, ^ 
cult of access, consisting or cinerary sarcopbsp, fl*^ 
ments, gems, weights, bronzes, coins, and ^'"A^. 
cotta, has long been formed in Volterra. &)me .g-^ 
of walls and columns aud an arched gateway s 
workmanship are all that now remain of llif*,'^ 
stmctions. The gate is probably a part of the 
stinicted wall, which probably enclosed only 
part of the antient city, forming an acropolis- »■« 
fragments of walls were possibly parts of a '•'"JL^j 
tion, or a second enclosure consequent on ,lie TV, 
prosperity of the city, though from their 
must be considered'Etriiscan. The huge _ irr h> 
in both instances are uncemenled. The Ktruse* ^ 
decorated with throe human heads; one ado r»« rf ^ 
stone, and two are carved on the springing . ■ _ lW u- 
areh above the impost ; the impost itself reUllb ^ / . 
in<r> in excellent preservation. A good cl0e tf) 
this gate and the walls is given on one ot 1 ^ r 
urns in the museum at Volterra. ^ i>n 1^ [hem*?-' 1 '' 
something mystic about these heads, as we dis- 
sented with the arch on a large gold fibula, or 
covered in one of the sepulchres. . i«tf» 

The modern city is walled, and P*** 2 **, gin**" 
partly constructed on the site of the an < dV 
walls. Within the fortress is a circular is 
Mastio, which has bened as a state P 0 *^"'^^ Ijrn* 1 
Tuscany for its horrible dungeons, in one ot ^ ^ b 
Lorenzini, the mathematician, was confin*" 
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1683, and where also he wrote his treatise on geometry, in 
twelve books. 

Volterra contains also a cathedral, several churches, a 
theatre, two inns, several palaces, a Monte di Pieta. or 
public pawnbrokery, an antiquated town-hall, called the 
Palazzo de" Priori, begun in 1206 and finished in 1257. 
In this building, on the ground-floor, is the museum of 
sarcophagi found in the tombs, and above is plat ed the 
public library. A gloomy palace, constructed in the 
tenth century, was the residence of the Cnpitano di 
Giust'ma, when Volterra wss a free and independent 
city: it afterwards became tie residence of the podesta, 
or mayor. This building has been the theatre of many 
scenes of violence. In 1472 Paoli Inghinuni, Cnpi- 
tano di Giustizia. and his companions or part}', having 
during an insurrection shut themselves up in the higher 
tower, which still exists, with its four columns on the lop. 
similar to the Tower of the Traitors at Florence, were there 
suffocated with the fumes of sulphur and bitumen, and 
their dead bodies were thrown down into the square below, 
where they were torn to pieces by their fellow-citizens. 
(Torrini, Guida per la ('itli) di f 'of terra, lKJJ.j The 
streets are narrow, and, except the main streets, badly 
paved ; the houses are often of great antiquity, consisting 
in many instances of towers modernized. The population 
may be about 5000. 

The climate is more temperate than that of Leghorn or 
Florence, 

V olterra, like Chiusi, has been the great depository of 
cinerary urns. The Etruscans generally burnt the bodies 
of their dead, and placed the ashes in boxes or sarcophagi 
of tufa, alabaster, or terra-cotta; the two former, and 
especially the alabaster, are found in abundance at Vol- 
terra. These boxes are formed with a lid, which may be 
taken off, and are often adorned with bas-relief* in front ; 
on the lid itself is often represented a recumbent figure, 
with a patera in one of the hands, or a fan similar to those 
depicted on small fictile vases. These boxes or urns were 
ranged round the interior of the ' Ippogei,' or vaults cut 
out of the solid rock ; the vaults are sometimes circular 
and sometimes square on the plan, and generally consist 
of one room ; small recesses are occasionally found formed 
in the sides of the vault. The urns were -placed on steps 
rising one above another round the vault, whilst in the 
centre a column or pilaster was left in the tufa, against 
which were often placed other cinerary urns. As many as 
forty and even fifty sarcophagi have been found in one of 
these cave*. 

A more paiticular description of one of these will give 
some idea of the manner in which the sarcophagi were 
disposed. The entrance to the vault was down steps cut 
in the rock, leading to a doorway, which was closed witn a 
large stone. At the entrance was placed an upright 
stone or cippus, on which is often found an Etruscan 
inscription. 

Many of the urns, independent of their sculpture, have 
been decorated with gilding and colour, especially in their 
architectural ornaments. With the urns are found terra- 
cotta and bronze vases, lamps, candelabra of iron and lead, 
gold ornaments, and brass utensils, as well as the arms of 
the warrior. 

In the same Ippogeo arc found urns with both Etruscan 
and Latin inscriptions, by which it is ascertained to what 
Roman family some of them eventually belonged. Sar- 
cophagi have also been found of a large size, with the 
entire skeleton, instead of the burnt ashes. These may be 
contemporary with the 8cipios. as we know from the tomb 
of Scipio at Rome that the bodies deposited there were not 
burnt. 

The museum at Volterra contains more than four hun- 
dred of these urns; forty-four are deposited in the museum 
at Florence, and a vast number have been dispersed 
among private museums. In addition to these, a great 
many were destroyed or allowed to perish during and after 
the early excavations. Though the urns are principally of 
alabaster and tula, yet there are also a few rare examples 
of terra-cotta. The covers of some of the urns are made 
in the shape of the roof of a house, having the representa- 
tion of tiles. The subjects of the bas-reliefs are mostly 
mythological, and are often designed and executed in a 
masterly manner. An antient Etruscan bas-relief of a 
large size, preserved in the museum, is remarkable for its 
close resemblance to the figures of the Persians can ed on 



the frieze brought from Persepolis, and now In the British 
Museum. 

The chief business of the Volterrani is the carving of 
alabaster; but though they have these singular and beau- 
tiful monuments before them, we have never heard of 
their copying or adapting them to the vast quantities of 
carved ware with which they supply the markets of 
Florence, Leghorn, and Pisa. 

VOLTERRA, DANIEL DI. [Kktiarblli.] 

VOLTZITE. [Zinc] 

VOLUME. This word, as meaning a part of a book, is 
derived from the old form of a book, a roll (of pnrchment ). 
Hut our language lakes from the French a sense of which 
the Latin knows nothing; and rohime means bulk, size, or 
solid content. Thus 1he volume of a sphere is two-thirds 
ot that of its circumscribed cylinder: the volume of a cone 
is one-third of that of a cylinder of the same base and alti- 
tude, and so on. 

Under the various words. Prism. Cylinder, Cone, 
Sphrrr, Sec. will be found the modes of ascertaining their 
I volumes. The mode of finding the volume which is con- 
l tained under a given surface is a process of the integrnl 
calculus, which it would be useless to attempt describing 
within any limits we could afford. 
VOLUNTARY SETTLEMENT. [Settlement.] 

VOLUTA. [VoLTTID.fi.] 

VOLUTE, a rolling or spiral curve, a name particularly 
given to the spirals which appear in architectural columns, 
as ornaments of the capitals. The Ionic volute (figured in 
Column, p. 384} is that which is of most interest. There 
hns been, we believe, some discussion as to what the form 
of this curve really was. Whether the architect of a Greek 
temple employed anything but. his eye to give an agree- 
able form, we do not know; but a mathematician wou'd 
say beforehand that it would be hardly possible to draw 
such a number of concentric spirals not interfering wilh 
each other as are seen in the diagram above cited, unless 
each of them was tolerably near to a logarithmic spiral, in 
which the tangent always makes the same angle with the 
radius. We examined with particular attention a enst 
made at Athens by Professor Donaldson, and found the 
following result : — Taking the diagram in Column (p. 38(i . 
we found that e&ch spiral, as far as C, or thereabouts, whs 
remarkably true to the logarithmic spiral : but that from 
C the law of the curve changed, and the acute angle made 
by the tangent with the radius vector began to increase, 
until it became a right angle at A. 

VOLUTKLLA. [Volutid.*.] 

VOLUTID.E, the name of a family of testaceous gas- 
tropodous mollusca, whose shells are prized by collectors 
above most others for their beauty and rarity ; and which, 
from their numbers and carnivorous habits, are powerful 
agents in keeping other mollusca and conchifera within 
due limits. 

The genus Voluta stands, in the last edition of the 
trma Xatuw, revised bv Linmrus, between the genera 
Bulla and Huccinum, with the following definition :— 

Animal, a Limax or Slug. Shell unilocular, spiml. 
Aperture ecaudate, subeffuse. Columella or Pillar plaited. 
No labium nor umbilicus. 

Linnams thus subdivides the genus : — 

• Aperture entire. 

Species :— Aurix Midee ; Aurit Judte , tornatilis ; toft- 
dula ; livida ; eo/J'ea. 

* * Cylindroid (subcylindrical and emarginate". 
Species : — porphyria ; oliva ; i*pidula. 

* • * Ovate (obovate, effuse, emarginate). 
Species : — dactylus ; miliaria : monilit : persicnla : 
pallida ; fiiba : glabella ; reticulata ; mercatoha ; rurtiea : 
pautierrula ; mendicaria; cnncellata. 

* • • • Fusiform. 

Species : — tringa ; comicUata ; n'rgo ; Kubricula : 
ruffinn ; sanguttuga : eaffra , morio ; ruipecula ; pltran i : 
jM-rtuta ; tmtra ; mu*ica ; vevpertilio ; ebrtra; turbinellat ; 
eapitellum ; eerximica; pyrum ; lapponica. 

• * * * • Ventricose. 

Species : — tsthiapiea ; cymbium ; olla. 

In Gmelin's edition the number of specie* is increased 
to one hundred and forty-five, and these additions will at I 
bear the test laid down by Linmeuss* characteristic ot the 
genus Valuta, for they have all plaits upon the pillar.* 
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Lamarck, in his Aniinaux tans Vertebrcs, truly observes 
that the genus Valuta of Linnaeus, although characterised 
in a manner sufficiently distinct by the plaits on the pillar 
of the shell, is tar from natural ; tor it unites shells of dif- 
ferent families, which ought to be separated because they 
do not approximate at all. It comprises, says I-aruarck, 
in fact, shells with an entire aperture, as the Auricula', 
others with an aperture which is canaliculated at the base, 
as the Fasciolariee, and the Turbinellte, which approach 
the Murices ; others again whose aperture is simply notched 
at the base, like that of the Buccina: this gives an ex- 
tremely considerable extent to the genus, injurious to the 
stud) of species, and defective in regard to the relationship 
of the component forms. 

Mr. Broderip, in his introduction to the monograph of 
the subgenus Cymba, in the Species Conchyliorum, remarks, 
that if any disciple of Linnceus should be disposed to con- 
sider the French naturalist somewhat severe, he should 
remember that, at the time when Lamarck wrote (1822), 
the number of recent species of Valuta, strictly Linncan, 
had increased from forty-five to two hundred and eighty- 
eight, viz. Valuta, Lam., 44 ; Mitra, 80 ; Marginella, 22; 
Turbinrlta, 25 ; Columbclla, 18 ; Auricula, 14 ; Cancel- 
taria, 12; Turnatella, 0 ; J 'olvaria, 5 : Oliva, 02. 

Since the appearance of Lamarck's work, the researches 
of naturalists have brought to light such numbers to swell 
the catalogue, that the species of many of these genera had. 
when Mr. Broderip wrote (1830), increased two-fold and 
even three-fold; and the last twelve years have added 
greatly to that amount. 

The first effectual reformer of the Linnean genus Valuta 
was Bruguieres, who separated from it all the species 
which were without a notch at the base. Lamarck carried 
the reformation further, and separated from it the genera 
Mitra, Columbella, Marginella, Cancellaria, and Tuibi- 
ticlla, leaving only those shells that constitute I. is genus 
Voluta, an assemblage of Trachelipods, all marine, carni- 
vorous, and breathing through the medium of sea-water 
only ; with plaits on the pillar of the shell, and a notch at 
its base, but destitute of an operculum. Of the genus thus 
modified, Linnams recorded seven species ouly and 
Lamarck forty-four ; the increase since has been great. 

J-aruarck thus divided hia genus Voluta : — 

a. Shell ventricose, convex (bombee). 
Les Gondolidres (Cymbiolse >. 

The species of this section belong mostly to the sub- 
genera Cymba and Melo of Broderip. 

b. Shell oval, spiny or tuberculous. 
Muricin*. 

Comprising Voluta- imperiulis, vesperlilio, mitit, nivosa, 
Sic. 

c. Shell oval, tuberculous. 
Musicalcs, the Music Shells. 
Consisting of J'olutce ebrati, musica, &c. 

d. Shell elongated, ventricose, nearly fusiform. 
Fusoideie. 

Consisting of Voluta; magnifies ancilla, pacijica, juno- 
nia, lappnmca, Sec. 

Cuvier observes that the Volutes (Voluta, Linn.) vary in 
the form of the shell and that of the aperture ; but are to 
be recognised by the notch without a canal which termi- 
nates it, and by the projecting and oblique plaits on the 
pillar. The following subdivisions appear in Cuvier's 
work :— 

The Olives (Oliva, Brug.). 

These are named from Ihe oblong or elliptical form of 
their shell, whose aperture is narrow, long, notched at the 
end opposite to the spire, which last is short. The plaits 
of the pillar are numerous and resembling strife. The 
whorls arc hollowed into a furrow. The shells of this 
genus do not yield in beauty to those of the Cowries. 

The animal of Oliva has a large foot, whose interior pait 
(in front of the head) is separated by an incision on each 
side; the tentacles are slender and carry the eyes on the 
side, about the middle of their length. The proboscis, the 
siphon, and the penis are long. There is no true oper- 
culum. MM. Quoy and Gaimard observed at the pos- 
terior part an appendage which is introduced into the fur- 
row of the whorls. 

Volvaria, Lam. 
These much resemble the Olives in their oblong or 
cylindrical form ; but their aperture is narrow, and its an- 
terior border ascends above the spire, which is excessively 



short. One or more plates at the lower part of the pit* 
The polish and whiteness of these shells cause llmr n- 
ployment as necklaces on some coasts. 

The Volutes properly so called (Valuta, Lam.i. 
Cuvier characterises the genus Voluta, Ijun., u :a : 
a shell with an ample aperture, and the columella nur>- 
by large plaits, of which that which is farthest from 
spire is largest. The spire, he observes, varies a-aA ■ 
the extent of its projection. 

Some of this genus, continues Cuvier (Cymbium,)AiMi 
Cymba, Brod.), have the last whorl vcnlricoae. TUj 
animal has a large, thick, fleshy foot, without an open, 
lum, and on the head a veil, at the sides of which a»» !.-< 
tentacles. The proboscis is rather long and its siphec j> 
an appendage on each side of its base. The shells fn* 
to a large size, and many are very beautiful. 

Others (Voluta, Monti*.) have the last whorl ex. v, 
narrowing towards the end opposite to the spire. Thtr 
animal has not so large a foot as the precedine: tier 
shells are also often very remarkable for the beauty oltir 
colours or the patterns traced thereon. 

Marginella, Lam. 
With the form of the Volutes properly k> oJW. Ok* 
have the external lip of the aperture fimbtdmtkt 
buurrelel. Their notch is but little marked. Aceoism* 
to Adanson, their animal, also, has the In* 'tn hn, 
and wants the operculum ; it partially coven lk it'i h 
raising the lobes of the mantle. The tentacles cam H 
eyes on the external side of the base. 

Columbella, Lam. 
The plaits of the pillar are numerous, and the hsmrt 
of the external lip is convex or swollen asitsueuiU 
middle. These seem to have no operculum. 

Mitra, Lam. 
These have the aperture oblong with some larppaa 
j on the pillar ; the plaits nearest to the spire is ^ 
j largest. The spire is generally pointed snu ekxicii^ 
some of the species are beautifully spotted with rri * 
j a white ground. Their animal has a small foot: tkf 
: tacles, of moderate length, carrying the eyes on the 
! nbout the lower third : there is also a siphon of nwd« 
length ; but there is often a proboscis longer lata ■ 
shell. 

Cancellaria, Lam. 
The last whorl of these is ventricose, the if**"" 
ample and round, and the internal lip forms s pl»t« 
the pillar. Their spire is projecting, pointed, asd '*•• 
surface generally marked with cancellations. 
Animal.) . 

In Cuvier's system the Volutes are placed between j<~ 
bellum and Buccinum. ■ 
Of the Gastropods now usually arranged under tl 



Valutida, M. de Blainville places Olira next 

l «_.-!!__• tr ,1 , . i if,,-,. 
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lum Ancilluria, Mitra, Voluta, and ^ ar f mt r^ 
in succession after Oliva. All these geneis W«* 
Iff. de Blainville's third family. Angyottamata. 

The genus Oliva is divided by this zoolopi m 
following sections : — 

A. Oval species, with the 
Example, Omh unduta. 

B. Species a little more elongated, with i" . 

more projecting. 
Example, Oliva litterata. 

C. Species still more elongated {elawcW-""' ' 

projecting spire. 
Example, Oliva subulata. — 
Ancilluria is divided by him into the folk" 18 * 
tions: — gp| 

A. Species with the spire sufficiently eltrw* 0 

bucciniform. 
Example, Ancillaria buceinoidet. 

B. Species with the spire almost null. 
Example, Ancillaria cimtamomea. 

Mitra is thus subdivided : — . .u f 

A. Species elongated, turriculate, "^{^ w ,ib • 

hire verv narrow, long, silk-anal*^*"' 
plait. ("Genus Minaret, Moutf.) 
Example, Mitra tceniata. , , -Lgfc ft 

B. Turriculate species, with large spiral * 

aperture effuse anteriorly- 
Example, Mitra episcoptilit. . -Aunty 

C. Suboval species, with a shorter *P*> 

tuberculous. 
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Example, Mftra microsomal. 
D. Oval species, with a very short spire, nml ordinarily 
trellised. 
Example, Mitra dactylut. 
Voluta consists of the following sections : — 

A. Elongated and mihturriculate s]>ecies. 
Example, Voluta magellanica. 

B. Oval species more or less tuberculous. (Genus 

Turbincllus, Oken.) 
Example, Voluta imperialis. 

C. Oval species, coroncted or not. 
Example, Voluta fulra and Valuta nitma. 

D. Oval, convex, ventricose species. (The Gondo- 

lier**, Cymbium, Montf.) 
Example. Voluta tethiojnca. 
Marginella is subdivided«ns follows:— 

A. Species' with the aperture less long than the shell, 

and with the spire apparent. | Marginella, 
I Mm.) 

Example, Marginella /aha. 

B. Species with the aperture as long as the shell, with 

no spire, and sometime* with it sunk or umbili- 
cared. 

Example, Marginella linrata. 

C. Species which are still more involved ; the aper- 

ture still narrower and longer ; folds on the an- 
terior part of the columellar lip ; external lip 
delicate. 
Example, Mitra monilh. 

M. Rang thus defines the family of Volutes, which he 
makes his eighth family, placing it between the Enroulet 
of Lamarck and the Sigareti, thus : — 

Animal furnished with triangular and flattened tentacles, 
carrying the eyes on the hinder part of them on the ex- 
ternal side. 

Snr'l oblong, with a large aperture, and furnished with 
plaits on the pillar. 
Marine. 

Genera J'olul'i and Cymbium. 

The genus J'o/uta is thus defined : — 

Animal oval ; the head distinct, furnished with trian- 
gular and rather short tentacles, with sessile eyes at their 
base, placed a little backwards; mouth at the extremity 
of a thick proboscis furnished with hooked teeth ; foot very 
large and spreading, on all sides, beyond the shell, folding 
longitudinally in order to re-enter it; branchia; composed 
of two pectinations ; anus sessile. 

Shrlt oval, lather ventricosc, with the spire rather ele- 
vated and mnmmillatcd ; aperture large, longer than it is 
wide, notched anteriorly; right lip arched; columella ex- 
cavated, furnished with oblique plait*, the anterior of which 
no the greatest. 

Follow ing the example of Lamarck, M. Rang subdivides 
he genus into three groups: — 1. The Muricine* — Voluta 
'mpcrialis, &c. 2. The Musicals — Voluta cbrcca, &c. 
I. The Funo'idf*, Voluta magnifica, &c. 

Hie genus Cymbium, A<! — M. Rang defines thus : — 

Animal oval, very convex, hardly capable of re-entering 
the shell, and spreading beyond it on all sides with its 
loot, which is very large : head furnished with a veil, 
n hence issue two triangular and flattened tentacles with 
■ves situated at the external base of those organs, a little 
owards their external parts; an advanced proboscis with 
he mouth at its extremity. 

S.'iel/ oblong oval, very ventricose, rather delicate ; spire 
generally short and mammillated ; aperture very large, 
onger tha.n it is wide, notched anteriorly ; right lip arched, 
renchant ; left or columellar lip excavated, furnished a 
ittle anteriorly to its middle with oblique plaits. 

M. Rang remarks that this genus approaches closely to 
he preceding; but. at the same time, he states that he 
ould find no veil in the animal of the Volutes, and that 
f Cymbium is evidently provided with it. Upon this 
round alone M. Rang separates the genera; for, if the 
tiimals were the same, the species of Cymbium ought not 
0 form more than a subgenus of Voluta. M. Rtng fur- 
hcr observes that Lamarck reckons fourteen species, a 
lumber which, he thinks, ought to be reduced rather than 
agmented, for the young individuals offer sometimes in 
h ir shell characters which disappear with age. 

The genera Mitra, Aneillaria. (/lira, Volvaria, and Mar- 
■ trie/ fa, are arranged by M. Rang under the family of 
'nroule*. »n company with Terebra, Cypraa, and Ocula. 
V. C, No. 1072. 



Mr. Broderip subdivides the genus Voluta of Lamarck 
into Cymba [Cymbium having been used by Gualtieri to 
designate the Arganautfp long previous to De Mont fort's 
application of the word to a section of Volutes , Melo, and 
Voluta. Cymba has been also used by MM. Quoy and 
Gaimard as the name for a genus of naked Mollusks. 
Mr. Broderip notices Lamarck's assertion that it docs not 
appear that any of the Voluta are provided with an 
epidermis, and observes that a careful collection of those 
testaceans (now in the British Museum) has enabled 
him to state his belief that few if any of the species oi 
Cymba, Melo, or Voluta are entirely without it. The 
species of Cymba have not only this ' drap marin,' but. 
also the additional protection of a glaze, or vitreous pellicle, 
secreted by the animal, and more or less extended over 
the shell. This last is increased as the animal advance* 
in age ; and in some species, Cymbee proboscidiilis, 
porcina, rubiginosa, &c, forms a complete surtout, which, 
in old specimens, has such an appearance as has led more 
than one uninitiated spectator to inquire whether a thick 
coating of enamel had not been poured over the shell. 
(Sowerby's Genera, Species Conch yli or urn.) 

Mr. Swainson considers the Volutidte to be one of the 
most interesting and beautiful families of the spiral Tes- 
tacea, whether in regard to the elegance of the shells 
themselves, or as exhibiting a principle of variation in 
their structure hardly to be excelled. He remarks that 
our knowledge of the animals has been much increased 
by the French zoologists, and the drawings of Guilding. 
To generalise these discoveries so as to assign some un- 
deviating character to the whole is, he says, almost im- 
possible. The only peculiarity, he observes, appears to 
be the absence of any operculum :* in the majority, he 
adds, the eyes are sessile, placed at the base of two short 
tentacula, and as much developed in the typical volutes 
as they are in the StrombidcB ; the moutli is probos- 
cidiform and extensile ; and the foot, in the typical group, 
of enormous size. 

* The shells, however,' continues Mr. Swainson, 1 pre- 
sent us with more tangible characters. The base is never 
prolonged; although in some Mitres (Tiara) it is con- 
tracted: in all others it is truncated, as in the Buccinince, 
and deeply notched. The truncated base at once sepa- 
rates this family from the Turbinellina, as there is no 
instance of a volute with an clong.ited channel. The 
plaits upon the pillar, again, are always at the base— not 
in the middle only— of the aperture ; although in the 
aherrant groups of Oliva, Ancillaria, and Marginella 
they assume peculiar modifications. The proportion of 
the spire to the aperture varies in almost every genus, and 
is, therefore, but a subordinate character. Numerous as 
is this family, nearly all the species are confined to warm 
latitudes, particularly those of the tropics. It is hardly 
necessary to add that the whole are predaceous, and con- 
sequently carnivorous.' 

Mr. Swainson then arranges the family into the follow- 
ing five primary groups : — 

1. Voiutince, or typical Volutes, having a short spire 
more or less papillary, and the lower plaits upon the 
pillar largest ; the foot excessively large and enveloping 
the sides of the shell. 

2. Mitrintr, or Mitres, having the spire always acute, 
generally longer than the aperture, and the lower plaits 
smallest ; the foot small, not dilated on the sides, and the 
siphon long. 

3. Olivinee, or Olives, cylindrical in shape ; the aper- 
ture linear, and the pillar thickened and confusedly 
plaited. 

4. Ancillarinay : the aperture wide, and the base of the 
pillar alone thickened ana striated. 

5. Margine/linep, or Date-shells, having plaits upon the 

! >illar, andcrenaled teeth on the thickened outer hp : the 
bot very large, but the mantle not lobed nor reflected. 
1. Vulutinae. 

Genera:— 1. Voluta, Linn. Shell large, ventricose ; the 
spire extremely short, very obtuse, and papillary: the 
terminal whorls, where they exist, being smooth and un- 
sculptured. 

This genus is subdivided into five sections, viz.: 

I. TurbineUi/irm Type. 
Shell melon-shaped, spire very short, sometimes nearly 
obsolete. This consists of Cymba and Melo, Brod. 

"*" "'•^•xxvi.^M 
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Examples, Voluta (Cymba\ Neptuni, and Voluta (Melo), 
/kthtoptca, 

2. Muriciform Type. 

8hell heavy, less ventricose, coronated with cylindrical 
or vaulted spines ; spire more produced. 
Example, Voluta imjmrialis. 

3. Strombiform Type. 
Outer lip dilated and angulated above. 
Example, Voluta scapha. 

4. Amtlliform Type. 
Aperture very wide ; spire pointed. 
Example, Voluta angulata. 

5. Marginetlifonn Type. 
Shell partially polished ; ventricose. 
Examples, Voluta magntftct and Voluta fulgetrum. 

2. Cymbiola, Sw. Spire more produced, but not more 
than half as long as the aperture ; the terminal whorls 
regular and sculptured ; plaits on the pillar four. 

Examples, Type ? Voluta ami I In ; Voluta respertilio ; 
Vol. panfica; Vol. /estiva t ; Vol. mitts; Vol. brasi- 
liana. 

3. Harpula, Sw. Spire developed as in the last, but 
the tip is generally more slender, and the plaits are 
numerous. 

Examples, Voluta vexi/lum, Vol. cbrr/a, &c. 

4. Volutilithes, Sw. Spire acutely pointed ; plaits 
generally faint, sometimes obsolete. 

Examples, V<>tutilif/t>'s spinosa, musicalis, muricina, 
rariftpina, cttbara, bicorono, eretiu/ata, co&tarin, lyra. 

5. Scaphetta, irx . Shell smooth, almost polished; outer 
lip thickened internally ; suture enamelled; lower plaits 
the smallest ; apex of the spire various. 

Examples, Voluttr fusiformts, undulala, volvacea, zebra, 
junonia, stromboides, and paptllwa. 

II. MitrinH;. 

Genera : — Mitra. No internal channel or groove at the 
upper extremity of the aperture ; outer lip curved from 
its t-.vo extremities; the base of the aperture not con- 
tracted, the interior always smooth : spue lengthened, 
acute ; shell without coronating tubercles, but not polished. 
Representing the Vo/utrr and Turbinel/idtp. 

The following subgenera are arranged by Mr. Swainson 
under this genus :— 

1 - 

Mill t. Sw. 

Shell entirely smooth, or with the sutures very slightly 
crenated ; aperture very effuse at the base. 
Example, Mitra episcopal™, &c. 

2. 

Thin nil a, Sw. 
Shell smooth, with the whorls coronated; the body- 
whorl less ventricose. 

Example, Thiarrlla papalix, &c. 

3. 

Scabricobi, Sw. 
Shell rough, with transverse elevated ridges and lon- 
gitudinal stria; suture not coronated: aperture effuse; 
outer lip crenated. 

Example, Scabricola serpentina, &c. 

4. 

Nebularia, Sw. 
Shell generally marked with transverse grooves ; outer 
lip contracted above, effuse below ; the margin smooth ; 
base of the body-whorl narrowed. 
Example, Ncbularia contractu, &c. 

5. 

Strigalrlla, Sw. 
Size very small ; spire thick, obtuse ; outer lip thickened, 
and often reflected >u the middle; aperture smooth. 
Example, Strigatellt : bra, fee. 

2. Tiura, Sw. Aperture narrow, linear, or of equal 
breadth throughout ; outer lip and base of the body-wnorl 
contracted, the former generally striated; nn internal 
canal at the upper part of the aperture; shell (typically) 
turreted. and equally fusiform ; representing the Muricidce 
and Cymbiola. 

The following subgenera come under this genua in Mr. 
Swainson s arrangement :— 

I. 

Ti'ira, Sw. 

Shell turreted. fusiform, costnted, and semi-coronated; 
spire and aperture of equal length; internal strife slight 
or obsolete. 



Example, Tiara vtrgo, &e. 

2. 

Costellaria, Sw. 
Unequally fusiform ; the spire longer than the 
body-whorl slightly ventricose, but suddenir cwiimv; 
near the base ; internal striir distinct ; «hom ansa, 
rarely angulated ; the ribs reaching to the suture. 
Example, Costellaria rigida. 

3. 

Callithea, Sw. 
Spire and aperture of nearly equal length ■nvd 
channel nearly obsolete ; shell with lonjntucai, btn 
ribs, crossed with transverse stria? and bandi; Sub- 
tracted. 

Camilla, Sw. 
General shape of the last; but the whoMcww:. 
transverse linear ribs or elevated ridge* ; icteral tat 
wanting; plaits very oblique; form slender. . 
thin. 

Example, Camilla isabella, Sec. 

5. 

Pusia, Sw. 

Size very small; spire thick, obtuse ; outer Vj tm- 
ened, and often reflected ; aperture striated. m:h a ::: 
nal canal. 

Example, Pusia microzonis. 

3. Mitreola,Svt. Small: unequally fusiform: fr'xt 
obtuse ; inner lip, typically, thickened, icflerfni ri 
either toothed or tuber ciliated ; plaits on ftt |jit i> 
tinet, the inferior largest ; tip of the spire RXKtias;* 
pillary ; aperture without either stria; or grant 

Example, Mitreoht monodonta. 

4. Comvlir, Sw. Small; cylindrical or c*; r 
generally short and thick; plaits on the piilarsw* 
exterior often decussated. 

Example, Comrlix conttlus. 

0. Mitrettu, Sw. Rather small ; olive-shaped . iwr • 
fusiform ; always smooth and polished, and hum 
covered with an epidermis; base obtuse and eft" 1 *, 
nearly or quite equal to the aperture ; plaits of ta j ■ 
few, oblique, and extending beyond the aperture, 
smooth internally. 

Example, Mttrella bicolor, &c. 

III. Olivine. _ „ 

Shell smooth, highly polished ; spire vet? -At 
suture channelled ; inner lip much thickened; pM* : 
rous, crowded, extending, in the typical genus, tie 
length of the aperture. 

1 . Lamprodomu, Sw. Mitriform : spire produced - 
resembling Mttrella in shape, but the suture is \ 
the aperture effuse at the base, contracted abot*; 1 ' 1 
half of the pillar w ith 6-7 plaits. 

Example, Lamprodoma volutella. . r. 

2. Oliva. Cylindrical ; spire very short, P« Bt ™. 
with numerous slender plaits ; aperture nam)*, 
not effuse. 

Example, Olira maura. , , 

3 *apbula,Sw. Spire very short to***^ 

not defined ; aperture very wide, with onjy 

oblique pi juts at the base. 

Example, Scaphula jnttula. , ., k , -re* 

4. Hiatula, Sw. General shape of O/mr. 
part of the pillar is not thickened ; the lo*« 
marked with a few oblique plaits; the apertort 
base effuse. 

Example, Hiatula Lamarchii, &c. . .. . -up 

5. Olivella, Sw. Oliviform ; spire ' b'P '5 ^ . 
produced; the tip acute; inner lip not *"\ *Lj^ir>" 
lip straight; base of the pillar curved > nwwd *' a ',, x : . 
by two strong plaits ; upper plaits obsoJrt*' 
aperture effused at the base only. 

Example, Olive/la biplicata. . .. pji'.<l' 

Mr. Swainson observes that the union ot we f , <: 

and Turbimlltdte is so intimately effectcu . , 

biplicata and Pseud .lira plumbea. that >, 

the pillar of the former shell iW 

famines. 

IV. 

AnciUariiw- ,. , „„ v-/ .;, 
Genus Amillaria, I«m. Shell ohviWJ- ^ ^ , 
lh-hed; aperture very effuse ; «ntur* ^ 
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naniel : base with one or two strong grooves, which form 
, liille tooth at the edge of the outer hp ; inner lip want- 
nt? ; base of the pillar thick, vitreous, obliquely striated, 
nd turned outwards. 
Mr. Svvainson makes the characters of the subfamily 
nd the genus identical, • as the genera have not been 
forked out.' For species, see Sowerbya Species Conchy- 
loruin. 

V. 

Marginellinsr. 

Genera: — L Volutella. 8w. Bui li form ; ovate oblong; 
pire either entirely or almost concealed ; pillar with four 
blique plaits at the base ; aperture not striated ; outer lip 
mooth, thickened ; inner lip wanting. 

Kxample, I'olutclla bullala. 

2. Perticola, Schura. General form of Volutella, but 
lie spire always concealed ; plaits numerous, and extend- 
lg nearly over the whole of the pillar ; the aperture 
tinted ; inner lip thickened, spreading. 

Kxample, Persicofa ar< liana. 

3. Gioberttlu, Sw. Suhoval ; spire slightly prominent ; 
ip of the outer lip dilated and gibbons ; base of the inner 
ip with plaits: inner lip broad, spreading. 

Kxample, Gibbtrula zonula. 

4. Margirtella, Lam. Oval ; spire slightly prominent ; 
nner lip very much developed, and forming a tumid run 
.11 round the aperture. 

Example, Morginclbt laden. 

ii. Glabella, Sw. Vohitiform ; the spire more or less 
onic, and well developed ; pillar with basal plaits ; inner 
ip obsolete ; outer lip thick, toothed, or crenated ; rarely 
mnoth. 

Example, Glabella ruffina. 

The characters above given are Mr. Swainson's ; and be 
daces the J'ulutitLr between the Slrombidte and the Cy- 
iwidre. (Malacology.) 

Mi . J. E. Gray observes that the family of Volutes have 
. recurved siphon, and only a nick in the front of the 
nouth of the shell, like some of the other genera : Ilmpa, 
ct . J but the front of the pillar of the shell is regularly 
nd obliquely plaited. The foot of the animal is very large, 
i.irlly hiding the shell, and generally deeply nicked on 
itch side in front. In genera) the shell is covered with a 
listinct periostraca (epidermis of old authors), as in Mitra, 
I'u/h/«, and Musica ; but in a few, as Cymbium {Cymba, 
Jrod. ;, the animal, when any sand or other matter gets 
tetween the shell and the upper surface of the loot, 
eeretes a quantity of shelly matter, and covers the adven- 
itious substance with a glassy coat, so as to prevent the 
xtraneous particles from irritating it. In some, Mr. Gray 
emarks, as in Volutu nngulala, one of the sides, and in 
>1here, as in Marginella, both sides of the mantle are pro- 
hiced and reflected over the back of the shell, and the 
helly matter secreted by these parts covers the outer sur- 
ace of the shell with a polished coat like the cowries. 
)nly a few species, as I'ofuta musica, and some of the 
mailer Mitres, arc provided with a hornv operculum, which 
s entirely deficient in the other kind's. The animals of 
he genus Cymbium are, he says, ovoviviparous ; the shell 
>f the newly-born animal is very large, and the apex of 
he spire of many of these shells is very irregularly 
willed. The Vulpecul(P, according to Mr." Gray, differ 
iom Mitra in the outer lip being striated within. The 
hnbricariee are ohconic shells, with a linear mouth and 
nnny plaits on the pillar. The Ihjalince, he remarks in 
onchision, differ from the MarginelLr in the spire being 
'hort and the outer lip only slightly thickened ; and the 
iWsiculn? in the outer lip not being thickened externally, 
Hid in the inner lip being cross-grooved. 

The Voluliilip form the fourth family of Mr. J. E. Giay's 
^oophagous Gastropods (('tennbratichinta).VM^. are placed 
'y him between the Buccitiiike and the Cy]tr(ei<Ue. 

ntler this family Mr. Gray arranges the following 

Genera: — Cymbium; lotufe/la; I'oluta; Mitra; Vul- 
ecula > Turriv; f 'o I curia } Imbricariu : Marginellu; 
'li/'ilma;* and Perskuta. i S,/n»}<*is ftril. Mut.+ 1842.) 

We now proceed to lay before the reader some of 1 lie 
"rrns of this extensive carnivorous group, as far as the 
imits of this work will allow. 

Cymba. 

Example, Cymba neptuni. 

Description. — Shell obovate, tumid, ventricose, of a 

• Too nrv to Hyakta. 



browiush-red, covered with a strong brown epidermis, over 
which an enamel-like glaze is extended from the pillar 
over about a fourth part of the shell, leaving the epidermis 
of the back uncoated. In full-grown specimens the spire 
and apex are entirely concealed, and the upper border of 
the body-whorl, which is carinated and somewhat re- 
flected, overhangs both, so as to form au open somewhat 
round concavity. Pillar four-plaited. 
Locality. — African coasts. 

Cymba, of which there are several species, has been 
found in shallow water on sands and mud. 




Cymba MjjbMl, 

a, tern from below, ibow in; Ifce |.UiU of th* pillnr t Uom nltori) : 

r, yon 1 1 . wtto from .!«»(•. 

Melo. 

Example. Mela eethiopicu*. 

Description. — Animal. — General form of the hotly indi- 

3 M 2 
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cated by that of the shell. The mantle which envelops it 
is in general rather delicate, except on the borders, espe- 
cially on the right, where it is a Utile thickened, but 
without any trace of cirrhi or lobules. Below the anterior 
part a very considerable and very thick respiratory canal, 
at the posterior root of which is a tentacular appendage. 
The foot is enormous relatively to its thickness and extent ; 
its form is oval, very convex above, without any trace of 
a transverse or a longitudinal furrow : it re-enters in great 
part into the shell by folding longitudinally, and its pedicle 
of insertion, or columellar fascia, has this direction ; it is 
very thick and large, but less than in the cones. The 
head forms a considerable mass, flattened and bordered on 




Auimal of Melo Btlilnutcui. ( Pr.Mii.) 




' Shall of Mela. 
Hat k and front Mrs. 



its circumference by a sort of veil with tluck e-lgw, e*. 
ceptible, doubtless, of great extension. The tentariwe. 
lateral, very distant from each other, conical, rather • 
gated, and contractile. The eyes, remarkable fe 
size, are equally very distant, entirely sessile, md pj^ 
behind the tentacles : there was remarked in these cir, 
a w hite envelope, probably fibrous, through which i, 
colour of the choroid was observable: the orifice 

Eupil was also seen ; and an enormous cryatillirie lea, 
lhng the whole cavity and offering an anterior pmjtt'j- 
a little like what is to be seen in the&pu?: then wan] 
to be two small muscles behind. The skill becomw 
in front of the eye, and forms a rather convex nafctr: 
cornea. Below the head issues a sort of proWirr 
thick, subcylindrical, with a small aperture a: 
slit. The branchial cavity is, as the form of the da 
cates, extremely extended ; it occupies the wbok u's< 
last whorl : it was seen to communicate wilh the tr 
fluid by means of a very thick muscular siphon. fa 
were two considerable branchial combs ; the risiit let", 
than the left, formed by a single row of denticlei *L w 
the latter consisted of two. Behind is the orifitv | 
anus, which is rather small, oval, and sessile, ti ! 
in front of an oblique zone of great folds Ibmed 
external projection of the depuratory organ. The tri- 
vidual examined was a male ; and on the rightai 
neck, or at the anterior part of the pedicle of the fa.** 
exciting organ of generation was seen in anauncukfjn 
narrow, flattened, and directed from before ht&ns 
(Uranie.) 

Shell obovate, ventricose, of an orange-cinnam- 
the spire coronetcd with thick-set snort-vauM <?*>'■ 
pillar 4-plaited. 

Locality. — The African Ocean. Lamarck. 
seas. The specimen from which the descriptor- 
Zoologie of the Uranie was taken, is stated lo 
found at Shark's Bay, Australia. 

Melo, many species of which have been dex-- 
been found in shallow water on sands and mud. 

Voluta. 

Example, Volula unduhta. 

Description. — Shell ovate-fusiform, smooth, yelkc* 
white, clouded with fulvous or purple-black sry 
merited with numerous bay or brown longitudinal 
tingly flexuous lines ; principal plaits on the pillar -' 
sometimes two smaller additional ones. 

LttcaliUj.— Coasts of New Holland, Fort WesJen, 
Strait, the Island Maria, &c. 

Volula paajtca. 

Description. — Shell ovate-fusiform, anteriorly tehf.^ • 
ferous, pale yellow or flesh-colour ornamented with hv« • 
spotted bands, and bay vein-like markings; ptllar P* 
plaited. 

Locality.— New Zealand. Bay of Islands. 




Voluta unduUU. (Animal aott *W 
Atih-riur patt teen from ab#«» 
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VuluU uudulata. (Aauo.it ami Shell.) 
The whole WD from hclu w. ( .lAiulnU.) 



X 





Stall of VoUU uikUI -i'.i, tltawiog the pUils on the pillar. 




Voliita pacific*. (Alt rvlaie.") 

tfoiuta venpertilio. 

Description.— Shell turbinated, armed with strong diu- 



tant acute tubercle*, white, yellowish, or reddish, painWd 
with angularly flexuous spots ; spire muricated. the apex 
with small tubercles ; lip with a sinus above ; pillar four- 
plaited. 

Locality. — Indian Seas, Amboyna, Moluccas &e. 




YoluU ve»jiettilio. (J-UaSaU.) 

The varieties of this species are almost endless, both in 
colour and markings. Some ate armed with strong pro- 
jecting .spines, some with tubercles, and others again are 
smooth. 

Vnluia has been found at dcplhs ranging from seven to 
fourteen fathoms. The species arc very numerous and 
very beautiful. M. Deshaycs gives the number as sixty- 
two, and notes one species, Valuta Lamberti, as found 
recent and fo.>sil ( tertiary).* This number of recent species 
is probably below the mark, especially when we consider 
that, under the name l'o/uta, M. Deshaycs in all probabi- 
lity includes the subgenera CyviUi and Alelo. 

Mitra. 

Examples, Mitra episcopalit. 

Description. — The animal has a narrow foot, compressed 
and channelled at its root, nearly square and slightly auri- 
culatcd in front with a marginal furrow, and pointed 
behind. The head is very small, rounded, with two tenta- 
cles, which are scarcely a line and a half in length j the 
eyes Bessile at their base. An enormous proboscis, which 
is sometimes double the length of the shell. 

The respiratory siphon does not project beyond the 
canal; it is marked with black at the point: the rest of 
the animal is yellowish. The proboscis is white. 




Mitia <'|.l«copalu ven fiom Urlow, with U« \oag protowM*. (./,:?. ■';'« " 
* Qamrr, at to till* idcuUtj-. 
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The ovary is placed on the side of the liver ; the uterus 
is very large, attached to the rectum, which is above it ; 
its aperture, instead of being tctmina], is situated a little 
within. These two organs are placed, as they are ordina- 
rily, on the right side of the bianchia] cavity. 

The penis oi' the male is very small, short, and pointed. 

Length of animal and shell, from two inches to six or 
eight. 

Shell turreted, smooth, white, spotted with bright red ; 
pillar four-plaited ; outer lip denticulated at its lower part ; 
epidermis thin. 

Loc ilily. — East Indian seas ; islands of the South Sea, 

TiKigalaboo. 




Shell of Milr.i ri'in-opolis, showing the pUiU on the pillar. 



Mitra adust a. 

Description. — Sfttll fusiform turreted, nlbido-lutescrnt, 
ornamented with longitudinal rufous brown spots ; the 
striae transverse, impressed, rather remote, and dotted; '* 
sutures crenulate ; the pillar five-plaited. 

Locality. — Timor, Vanikoro. 

There are at least two varieties. 




Mitra adnata ie*n frum below. (Atlralabe.) 
Mitra corrugata. 

Description. — Shell ovate-fusiform, longitudinally |»li- I 
catod, transversely rugous, whitish ; bands and belts brown ; 
whorls angulated above; the last whorls with a subui nit- 
rated angle; pillar four-plaited. 

Locality,— Indian Ocean, New Guinea. 




Mitra eTrngala. (.JirmJaJ*-.) 

Mitra has been found at depths \arj ing from the sur- 
face to seventeen fathoms, on reels, sandy mud, nml sands. 
The species are all inhabitants of warm countries* The 
number of recent species recorded by M. Deshayes. in his 
tables, is one hundred and twelve ; and of these Mitra 



lutesccns and cornea are stated to ltave been found both 
recent and fossil (tertiary). 

Oliva. 

Animal involved, compressed, with a small head t«. 
minated by a proboscis ; tentacles approximated, tnurrtd 
at their base and subulate at their extremity, taminj ih- 
eyes on small convexities about their middle put n. 
ternally ; foot very large, oblong, and slit uaanarw 1 t 
tcriorly ; mantle with a single lateral lobe turn 
shell in great part, with two tongue-like proce*» a tf* 
side of the branchial opening, and forming in frwcittt 
elongated siphon; a single branchial pechnatiuc : ni'i 
organ very voluminous, on the anterior part Offcast 
side. 

Operculum horny, elongated, very small, with tor., 
ginal apex. 

M. Rang, whose descriptions we have selected, oh* - 
that this genus forms a part of a small number tilth* 
which prove that the operculum cannot be Ukrn i> ■. 
character to divide the Pectimbhanchiata into^i 
atonies and Apomastomet ; for if, on account ofrtsjnytxr. 
the olives should be arranged in the first of these cn- 
sions, the result would he to separate at a distancr n 
each other mollusks which it would be impossible to teji- 
rate, not only on account of their organisation, h 
on account of the general characters of their shell. Nr- 
withstanding the absence of an operculum, it is new* 
to keep the Harp-shells near the Bucciua, and iifnjj 
near Phasiunella. 

M. Rnng Author states that the genus OrVru H 1 
the richest in the colour and brilliauey of tiie *bril it: 
variety of species ; and he refers to the beautiful a 
of M. Duclos, who had made the genus hi* j 
study. In "that collection there were about Wtj 
species; but, on the other hnnd, some of Lamart'»> W 
been eliminated by M. Duclos, in cotifequcnce o( dfc* 
having been established on varieties dependent on tp. 
M. Duclos divided the species into four group* — 
I. TheAmilloid. 

These bear some relationship to Ancillaria in form, aw 
their columellar plaits are twisted. 

Example, Olira hiatulu, &c. 

2. The Cylindroid. 
Cylindrical, the spire very pointed, with very numf.-^ 

plaits on the pillar occupy ing nearly the whole of tbflrf 
lip. 

Example, Olira subula/a, &c. 

3. The Glandiform. 
Globular, ventricose, with a very shoit >] ire* 
Example, Olira porjihyria. 

4. The Volutcllir. 

I Spire muctonate, and the canal obliterated tomnt"' 
t commencement of the Inst whorl. 
Example, Olira bratiliana, &.c. 
M. Rang remarks I hat the last species of this pH- 
(/lira aurtcularia, leads to the Volutes by its cuuckc- 
spite, the development of the right lip, and the 
total absence of columellar plaits. 
Examples, Olira ttxtilitttt. 

Description. — Shell cinereous white, Mibreticulatri*'- 
flexuous dotted lines, with two brown band* intent*. » 
it were with characters; the callus of the canal f 1 " 1 
ncnt. 

Locality.— The ocean of the Antilles, acr> 
Lamarck. New Guinea, according to the voyage* 1 
Astrolabe. 




Olira lextilin i. (A$ti"t*U ) 

Olira uuiitra. 

Description,— Shell cylindrical, the apex r«tu*f. 
lip subphcate externally ; aperture white. 
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L-K'ilitu. — East Indian Ocean; a yellowish variet 
New Holland, according to Lamarck. Amboyna, Att r 




Oli»a maun. {Attnjihe.) 

Ol i ii a tngitino/ptita. 

Description. — Shell cylindrical, very delicately reticu- 
Inted, with rufous brown small lines, girt with two brown 
zone-: the pillar orange-red. 

1j,c Jihj.— East Indian Ocean. Coast of Timor. 



^L^Z i; 







Olirn 

a, SMI veu from \xlnm ; A. «nlmal out ./ Die itwll, 
cf*rj»tn|f nn its larjf* foot. 

Ol>ra has been found at depths varying from the surface 
to twelve fathoms, on mud, bandy-mud. coarse sand, Sic. 
The species are fond of flesh, but they only suck the 
juices; nnd at the Mauritius they are taken with that 
bait in the following manner, according to Lieut. Harford, 
who was for some time there, brought home some very 
fine Mauritian shells, and trave the information to Mr. 
Brodcrip. The fishery WU carried on by means of a line 
made to run parallel with the bottom of the sea, to which 
line small nooses, each containing a piece of the arms of a 
cuttle-fish (S^via), were appended so that the bait touched 
the bottom. To one end of the line a chain-shot was 
attached by way of mooring; and over it were a buoy and 
a ft. t g. The other end of the line swung with the* tide, 
and that end was also marked by a buoy and a small flag. 
The sport was carried on in deep water over sand-banks 
an.', the best times were the morning and the evening. 
The apparatus was occasionally cautiously drawn up and 
the Olives which were found adhering to the bait were 
taken into the boat in which the fishermen were. 

The number of species recorded bv M. Deshayes in his 
tables is seventy-eight recent, and. of these, Olirtr hiatula 
and fitimmulata are stated to be found both living and 
fossil : tertiary). 

The number of recent species of Sfurgim lla : which has ! 
been found at depths varying from the surface to nine 
fathoms, on sand and sandy mud), recorded by M. Deshayes | 
in his tables, is forty-eight; and of thesei Mnrgimtla* 
cypHBota, miliocea, and monifis arc stated to be found 
both living and fossil .tertiary). 

Only one recent species of Vnlraria is recorded by that 
author. 

CoNoaix has been found on coral reefs. 

Nine recent species of Annlfaria, which has been 
dredged up in moderately deep water at New Zealand, are 
recorded by M. Deshayes. 

Cnlumbr'l/a is described and figured in the article Simo- 

NOSTOMATA, Vol. Xxii., p. B& 



Fossil Volutid.k. 

The number of Fossil I'oiuttr from the tertiary beds, 
given by M. Deshayes in his tables, is thirty-two. Mr. 
Broderip has described and figured one from St. Peter's 
Mountain, near Maastricht, in the third volume of the 
Zoologies Journal; and Dr. Mantell notices a species 
luctator) from the blue clay of Brncklesharn and the 
arenaceous limestone or sandstone of Bognor. Mr. Lee 
enumerates seven species from the tertiary of Alabama. 

The number of fossil Mitrrr tertiary t stated in the ta- 
bles of M. Deshayes is sixty-six; of O.'ira, thirteen; of 
Anal/aria, nine ; of Marginalia, seventeen ; of Volvaria, 
two ; and of Columbella, four. 

Mr. Lea records from the tertiary of Alabama (Claiborne 
beds) five species of Milra; eight of MarginelUt ; and six 
of Olita. 

VOLUTILITHES f Fossil). [Vumtid.*.] 
VOLVA, in Botany, is the external membranous or 
fleshy covering which encloses the stipes and pilcus of the 
young state of many of the order Fungi. As the parts of 
the plant grow, they burst through this covering, and it is 
generally found in a torn state at the base of the stipes. 
The most perfect examples of the volva are seen in the 
Phallu* imtaidicus and the As"ricus rotvacrtt*. 
VOLVA'HIA. [Voutid.k.I 
VOLVIC. [Puv 1>K DoMK.J 
VON VISIN. [Visin, Von.J 

VONDEL. JOOST VON DEN. the great national poet 



of Holland, was born Nov. 17th. 1">S7, at Cologne, to which 
city his parents bad retired from Antwerp, in order to 
avoid the persecution to which, being Anabaptists, they 
were exposed from the religious severity and jealousy ot 
the Austrian-Spanish government. As soon however as 
the republic of the United Provinces was established, the 
family removed to Amsterdam, where Vondel continued to 
reside during bis very lung life. The education he re- 
ceived from his parents diil not extend beyond the ordinary 
acrjuirement of reading and writing ; lor his father was 
only a tradesman, as In- was afterwards himself, dealing in 
hosiery as bis ostensible business, though making poetry 
his serious occupation. How he contrived to reconcile 
literary study with business >o well as he did we are not 
informed ; but there is reason for supposing that his atten- 
tion to the first rather checked his success in the latter, 
since he seems to have been far from piosperous in trade as a 
hosier. For poetry he is said to haw evinced a taste very 
early, and even to have given evidence of his poetic talent 
when he was no more than thirteen. It w as not however 
until he had reached double that age that he began to 
study Latin. Not only was his proficiency in the languagi 
rapid, but a decided improvement, both as to style and 
ideas, it is said, soon began to manifest itself in his com- 
positions: yet in proportion as he caught the tone as veil 
as the spirit of the anticnts, he probably lost originality 
of invention and freshness of feeling. His tragedw>, 
which form so considerable a portion and so important • 
class of his productions, show him to have possessed fur 
higher genius as a lyric poet than as a dramatist ; lor they 
owe their chief attraction to the ' Reien,' or chonisses. 
with which they are interspersed, and many of which an 
most splendid lyrical effusions : it is these, in fact, which 
give us the loftiest flights of Vondel's genius, and which 
constitute his chief attractions for modern readers. A se- 
lection of them was made by De Vries, who published it 
in 1H20. Among the more celebrated of his dramatic 
poems are his ' Palamedc*,' ' Gijsbrecht von Amstel.' and 
4 Lucifer.' The first of these, which was a direct allusion 
to the fate of the grand-pensionary Barneveldt [Bahnk- 
velot], obtained for its author both political and literary 
distinction ; for though not published till alter Prince 
Maurice's death, in 1132"). it was prosecuted by those in 
power as treasonable, and as libellous on the memory of 
that prince, and it was only with great difficulty that 
Vondel escaped severer punishment than a tine of 3<)0 
guldens. On the other hand it obtained for him the 
highest renown both as a patriot ami a poet, and passed 
through thirty editions in the coiuse of a lew years. The 
' Gijsbrecht,' which was written by him for the open- 
ing of the new theatre at Amsterdam, in 1637, is justly 
considered one of his masterpieces, and i* also, of all his 
dramas, that which is most national in its subject. That 
however which possesses for us as Englishmen almost the 
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charm of nationality, is the « Lucifer,' for it may be con- 
sidered the precursor of our 1 Paradise Lost," which it an- 
ticipated by fourteen years; consequently for its Miltonic 
grandeur and inspiration it is not at all indebted to the 
work of the English bard, nor is there reason to suppose 
that Milton kindled his flume at that of his illustrious con- 
temporary. Milton and Vondel were kindred spirits. 

To enumerate here chronologically all the productions 
of Vondel, not in the drama alone, "but in almost every 
other species of poetical composition, would be useless. 
We will therefore specify one performance, which, had he 
completed it, might alone have secured for him the reputa- 
tion of an epic poet ; namely, a poem of which Const antine 
the Great was the hero, and which he began in 1632 ; but 
1 he death of his wife shortly afterwards caused him to aban- 
don the subject, and, lest he should be tempted to resume 
it, he destroyed the manuscript. The loss of his wife was 
indeed a severe blow to him, for it WU she who had chiefly 
attended to the concerns of their business. From that 
time his circumstances grew worse, and his embarrassments 
were afterwards so much increased by the conduct of a 
xpendthrift son, that at the age of seventy-two he was 
glad to obtain a situation with a small salary in a bank at 
Amsterdam. We compassionate the reverses of the au- 
thor of 'Waverley,' yet what were they in comparison 
wilh the ten years of drudgery to which the author of 
'Lucifer' was doomed in keeping accounts? Even there 
however neither his energy nor his genius deserted him, 
for it was at this period that he composed, besides several 
other things, his ' Jephtha,' one of the best and the most 
result! of his tragedies. At length, in 1GU8, he was per- 
mitted to retire, retaining his salary as a pension for life ; 
and, notwithstanding his then advanced age, he lived to 
enjoy it many years, for he did not die until February 5, 
1079, when he had attained a length of days that entitles 
him to be classed among the patriarch* of literature and art. 

■ Eichhorn, Uesrhichte ilcr Littcrutur ; Von Kampen, 
Getehiedenit iter Lettentt.) 
VONO'NES. [I'arthia.] 

VOORN is an island of the province of South Holland, 
in the kingdom of the Netherlands, between the mouths 
of the Maa% and is divided into Fast and West Voorn : 
it is about twenty miles long and four broad, and produces 
a considerable quantity of com. The towi and fortress ol" 
Uriel are on this island. [Uriel.] 

cStein : Ilasse! : Cannabieh.l 

VOPISCUS. FLA'VIl'S. [ArousTA HisToRiA.] 

VOItt)NETZ,or WORONKSCIl. a government j n the 
interior of Russia in Europe, is situated between 18° 
and 5-r "K)' N. lat. ami between 37° 45' and 43" E. long. 
It is bounded on the north by Tambovv, on the north-east 
by Saratow, on the east and south-east by the country of 
the Don Cossacks, on the south-west by Ekaterinosfaw, 
and on the west by Slobodtk-IJkrai ne. Its area is 20.4OU 
square miles, and it is divided into thirteen circles. 

The face of the country is an undulating plain, without 
picturesque or interesting scenery, traversed by low ridges 
and chalk hills. In most of the circles there are woods or 
groups of trees ; in several, extensive commons, but only a 
few morasses ami bogs. The soil consists partly of clay, 
partly of sand, for the most part covered with a pretty 
U;i !v layer of vegetable mould, which is so fertile that it 
reqi. !»s no manure, but only a periodical fallow. 

The principal river is the Don, which comes from Tam- 
bow, and, traversing the government from north to south, 
receives most of the other rivers, such as the Voronetz, 
which is navigable by large barges; the Sosna, the Ikoretz, 
the Donez, and some others. There are no great lakes, 
morasses, or bogs. The former do not abound in fish ; 
their course in the summer is slow, and in the larger ones 
there are many sandy islands. The climate, as may be 
supposed, under this latitude is temperate and healthy, 
and the inhabitants live to a great age, and the produc- 
tions of the temperate climates flourish: the rivers do 
not freeze till December, and thaw in the beginning of 
March. 

Agriculture, Manufactures, and Tra<i/>. — Voronetz is 
one of the corn provinces of the empire ; the fertile soil 
requires little or no manure ; it is only raftered to lie fal- 
low one year in live or f ix. The farmers grow wheat of 
different kinds barley, oals. buckwheat, millet, and maize ; 
the last however only in gardens: poppies, lentils, peas, 
flux and hemp are likewise grown in the fields. General 



failures of the crops are very rare, local failure* not h. 
quent, but on the whole agricultural operation! n -. 
ducted in a very- negligent manner. Horticulture is\tn 
carefully attended to: the gardens produce nil th? fe;' ( 
of vegetables that are grown in Germany. Hep*. be ?rj, 
in small quantities, are grown in most garden*. Then** 
common fruits arc cherries and some plums; appta it: 
pears are more scarce. Vines grow only in sheltered sta- 
tions, but the grape does not ripen, except in the »im« 
years. The forests afford on the w hole sufficient us!.- 
for the use of the inhabitants, and some firewool fa r! . 
portation, but they arc very nearly thinned, fans: 
rare; there are remarkably fine oaks. The rich w.:, 
on the banks of the rivers and the extensive kbe&s 
are favourable to the breeding of cattle, which sith 
general occupation of the inhabitants. There an 
numerous flocks of sheep and herds of swine \hz v. '•- 
more northern provinces. Oxen suffice only for the S i- 
consumption : there are many small studs of how;: - 
Russian race. The most common domestic pw 1 :^ i-- 
geese and barn-door fowls: bees are very generally iff 
the chace and fishery are quite unimportant. T1k co- 
rals are, iron (but no other metal \ chalk, limcste. S- 
stone, and saltpetre. 

Hassel, in 1821, says that the manufactures of the p 
vince were quite unimportant, and did not supply ow 
tide for exportation; but Schnitzler, in lKJo, sa;< K 
very great progress had been made in this respeC : 
doubtless further improvement has since taken p:««. " 
exports are the natural productions of the oountry,a- 
cattle, hides, timber, bristles, some coarse cloth, suit;"", 
honey, and wax. The chief commercial cities *;t 
netz and Ostrogohsk ; but there is too great want off/ - 
water-carriage, because the Don is navigable only m ! 
spring, when the water is high, and the Donei me:'. 1 ' 
touches the frontier, and has not one town on its Wit 

The population of this government is 1,508,000. «j 
inhabitants arc in the northern part Great Rusunt. 
in the southern Little Russians. Among the latter m 
eluded the Cossacks, or Tschcrkassians, as they are M 
called, after their ancient capital ; there are a!*J * 
gypsies, and in the neighbourhood of OstroRiM » * ' 
man colony. With respect to public education, W ~ 
is under the university of Moscow. The noraU: 
scholars in the parish schools is about 1500, and t 
more than that number in the ecclesiastical school* i» : 
is also a military school for 4<JO cadets at Voronetz. 

Voronetz, the capital of the government to 
gives its name, the residence of the governor and « ; 
bishop of Voronetz. is situated in 51°4<>'N.lat.aiid-> 1 - 
E. long., on the rivet- Voronetz, which falls into tlx IV " 
miles below the city. Voronetz is built on a very 
rock, ' to which,' says Dr. Clarke, * nature has p ,tC _ " 
i appearance of a rampart, so that viewed from tw "'^ 
below it looks like a prodigious fortification raise- >'J , 
It is one of the oldest cities in the empire, and isn«> J 
in 1177. Peter the Great had a dockyard here W ' 
ing ships, with which he intended to descend the i - 
to the sea. He oil en resided here, and built Han* J 
palace, no vestige of which now remains. 

The city consists of three parts, the upper town- 
lower town, and the suburbs. The upper town con 
the residence of the governor and the public ^ 
bishops palace, the cathedral, the bazaar, and w ■ 
hall. In the three parts there are 18 stone churches 
vents, a poor-house, a gymnasium, an ecclesiastical* 1 ' •,■ 
an arsenal, and several schools. This i* the '"J^J ^ 
Hassel in 1821, and is copied by Schnitzler m lU . 
considering the very great increase in the P°P u!a ' ■,' i}r . 
highly probable that the number of the public w » • - 
must be now greater. Stein, in 1821. makes inc. K 
lat ion 12,00(1; Hassel. in 1821, doubts whether " , 
to 15,000; but the official accounts in 1841 roskei . - 
than 43,800. It may be observed that Dr. Clar ke , q* ^ 
of Voronetz, says, ' It has become a ycry l, * nd f ™ , ; h 
it is remarkable for its commerce, the lion amir ^ ;)) ,- 
easy communication with the Black Sea. , -,«!*!•' 
of Voronetz would render it fit to become « C' vil 
and again, 'New houses are building "> ■ ll 
the suburbs appear so extensive that it is dime, 
bow far the city may vet incren ;c.' The * Wl ]\ rt , c l,r 



the suburbs appear so extensive that it is ditTif .'tt t^ - ( v 
bow far the city may vet incren ie.' The »' J, '"\'..\ 
broad, but not yet" paved. The manufstj'"' 
for the army, leather, soap, aud vitriol- T 1 *' 
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breweries and brandy-distilleries. The merchantsof Vo- 
ronetz trade with all parts of the empire. 

Ostros:ohsk, a small commercial town, with several 
churches, has 4000 inhabitants, who carry on an extensive 
trade ; the three annual fairs are visited by merchants from 
the most distant parts, and even by Greeks, who bring 
many Turkish goods. About 10 miles off there is a small 
colony of Germans, whose chief occupation is agriculture. 
The other towns of the government are of small import- 
ance. 

(Haasel, Das Russische Reich in Europa ; Stein, Geog. 
Lexicon ; Schnitzler, La Rustic, la Finlande, et la Pologne ; 
Dr. £. Clarke, Travels in Russia.) 

VORONIKHIN, ANDREI NDXOPHOROVITCH, a 
Russian architect, bom in 1760, among the peasantry of 
Count Alexander Stroganov, who, having heard of his 
talent for drawing, sent him, in 1777, to Moscow in order 
to be properly educated as an artist, and he there received 
some instruction from Bazhenov and Kazakov, two emi- 
nent architects. He was then sent to travel with his 
palron's son, Count Paul Stroganov, and after visiting the 
southern provinces of Russia, Germany, and Switzerland, 
resided for some time at Paris, diligently profiting by the 
opportunities there afforded of pursuing his architectural 
studies. In 1700 he returned to St. Petersburg, where 
Stroganovs protection soon brought him into notice, and 
obtained for him employment. Mere employment how- 
ever, without more than ordinary opportunities, can hardly 
lead to architectural fame ; it was therefore fortunate for 
Voronikhin that such opportunity was given him in the 
erection of what is still one of the finest monuments of the 
northern capital of Russia. It was in 1800 that the em- 
peror Paul conceived the idea of building a magnificent 
cathedral in the • Nevskii Prospect,' to be dedicated to ' Our 
Lady of Kazan and Voronikhin, who was then professor 
at the Academy of Arts, was appointed architect. In the 
following year the first stone was laid by the emperor Alex- 
ander, and the edifice was completed and solemnly conse- 
crated in September, 1811. Criticism has not been sparing 
of its remarks — some of them exceedingly captious— on this 
piece of architecture : for no other reason than because the 
principal facade is extended by a semicircular colonnade, 
it has been called a copy of St. Peters at Rome on a re- 
duced scale, whereas there is no one point of similarity be- 
tween the two buildings in any other respect. To note but 
one or two trifling differences : the front of St. Peter's has 
no prostyle or portico, and the pediment is a mere sham 
one of most insignificant proportions ; the colonnades 
again are there neither on the same scale nor of the same 
older as the church itself, nor are they combined with it. 
What degree of resemblance there is even thus far between 
the two designs may therefore easily be judged by refer- 
ring to Portico, fig. 8. which represents the plan of the 
poly-style prostyle of the Kazan church with a portion of 
the lateral colonnades. 

Although Voronikhin is said to have erected a great 
many other buildings, both public and private, we have no 
sufficient account nor even a complete list of them ; among 
them however are said to be the colonnade in the gardens 
at Pcterhof, the terraces, &c. at Strelna, and several villas 
at r Jatchina and Pavlovsky. Voronikliin died rather sud- 
denly, Feb. 21 (March 9), 1814. 

(Nestor Kukolnik, in Eutziklopeditsheskii Leksikon.) 
VOKST, or. Latinized. VO'RSTIUS, CONRAD, a cele- 
brated CJorman divine, was born at Cologne on the 19th 
of July, l~>m. At the time of his birth his family belonged 
to the Roman Catholic church, but some years after his 
father* with his whole family, consisting of his wife and 
ten children, secretly embraced the Protestant religion. 
After having received his preparatory education in a vil- 
lage- near Cologne. Conrad was sent to Diisscldorf. where 
be studied fiom 1583 till 15S6. He continued his studies 
at Cologne, but was prevented taking his degree, partly 
because he could not subscribe the decisions of the 
Council of Trent, and partly because his fathers means 
were not sufficient to allow his son to go to a Protestant 
university. For a time therefore his learned pursuits were 
abandoned, and Vorstius began to prepare himself for a 
mercantile life. What enabled him afterwards to continue 
his studies is not said, but in 1389 he went to Herborn, 
where he devoted himself with great success to the study 
cf theology under the famous PLseator. During his stay 
there he eained his living principally by giving private 
P. C., Xo. 1073. 



instruction, and in 1593 he went with some of his pupils 
to Heidelberg, where he was honoured the year after with 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity. In 1595 he visited the 
universities of Switzerland, where he took a part in some 
of the theological controversies which were then carried 
on there. For some time he delivered lectures at Geneva, 
which were so well received, that the regular professorship 
of divinity was offered to him in that university. But 
about this time Count Arnold of Bentheim had founded a 
great school of divinity at Steinfurt, and he invited Vors- 
tius to a professorship, which he accepted. He soon ac- 
quired a great reputation, and received very honourable 
invitations from several universities ; but all offers were 
refused, partly because his own family did not wish him to 
go to any great distance from them, and partly because 
Count Arnold was unwilling to part with him. The readi- 
ness with which Vorstius complied with the count's request 
was afterwards very honourably rewarded, for Vorstius was 
raised to the highest ecclesiastical office in the count's 
dominions. About the year 1598 a report got abroad that 
Vorstius had expressed himself in favour of the doctrines 
of Socinus. The count hearing of it. began to be alarmed, 
and requested Vorstius to go to Heidelberg and clear 
himself of the charge before the faculty, which had con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. Vorstius 
succeeded in clearing himself of Socinianism, but was 
obliged to own that he had used expressions which might 
seem to justify the charge. After having expressed nis 
regret, and solemnly declared his abhorrence of the opi- 
nions of Socinus, he returned to Steinfurt. Although he 
had thus outwardly cleared himself, the suspicion which 
had once been raised could not be allayed. The matter 
was brought to a crisis when, in 1610, he received an in- 
vitation to the professorship of theology at Leyden, which 
had become vacant by the death of Arminius. Vorstius, 
after some consideration, accepted the offer, although he 
was well aware of the difficulties which he would have to 
encounter; but he was very much pressed by the followers 
of Arminius, and he also doped to find a wider field for 
the free exercise of his powers than in the small principality 
of Bentheim. He went to Leyden provided with the most 
satisfactory testimonials respecting his orthodoxy and his 
conduct ; but his appointment alarmed the Calvinistic 
party at Leyden and in Holland generally. They protested 
most vehemently against the appointment, and even soli- 
cited the interference of foreign universities, and of James I., 
king of England. The work of Vorstius on which their 
fears and accusations were chiefly founded was a collection 
of dissertations which he hail published at Steinfurt, in 
1G10, u.ider the title ' De Deo, seu Disputationes decern de 
Natura et Attribntis Dei, di verso tempore Steinfurti habitae.' 
This book was attacked more fiercely than even the Koran 
had been by any Christian writer. King James I., after 
having read the book, found it full of heresies, and had it 
publicly burnt at Oxford, Cambridge, and London ; and 
lie recommended the States of Holland not to tolerate such 
a heretic within their territory. The States instituted an 
investigation, and as the contest grew hotter every day, 
Vorstius was obliged to quit Holland and wait for the 
final decision in another country. The king of England 
in the mean time wrote a tract against the unfortunate 
professor, declared that burning was much too mild a 

Punishment for him, and threatened to cause all orthodox 
rotestants to unite their strength against the Arminian 
heresies. The synod of Dortrecht at length, in 1619, 
brought the matter to a close ; and it is said to have been 
chiefly owing to the influence of the English deputies at 
this synod that Vorstius was declared unworthy of the 
office to which he had been appointed, and exiled from 
Holland for ever. For two years Vorstius and his family 
lived in concealment, and his life was threatened more 
than once by persons who thought it a religious duty to 
kill a man who was capable of doing so much injury to 
the Christian religion. At last the duke of Holstein 
ottered Vorstius and the scattered remnants of the Armi- 
nians a place of refuge in his own duchy, and assigned to 
them a tract of land, on which they built the town of 
Fricdrichstadt. Vorstius arrived in Holstein in the summer 
of 10*22, but he was taken ill soon after, and died on the 
29th of September of the same year at Tonningen. His 
body was carried to Friedrichstadt, and buried honourably. 

V orstius was a pious and devout man. There is no 
evidence whatever that he had adopted the Arminian doc- 
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trine- previous to his going to Leyden. Bayle justly 
remarks that tin.' persecutions of his enemies tor errors of 
which he was not guilty drove him into them ; for that he 
was an Arminian during the last period of his life is attested 
by his own evidence. Vorstius was a man of considerable 
learning, great independence of mind, and of sound judg- 
ment. He wrote a great number of works, most of which 
are of a controversial nature, and directed partly against 
the doctrines of the Church of Rome, and partly against 
his opponents among the Protestants. Some few are of a 
devotional and religious character. Moat of them are 
written in Latin, some in German, and some in Dutch. 
Lists of them are given in Jbcher'a 1 Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexicuii,' and in Bayle's • Dictionnaire Historique et Cri- 



(Sandius, Bibliatheca Antitrinitariorum ; Gualterus, 
Oraiio in obitum Conradi Vorstii.) 

VORTEX. The theory of Descartes on the formation 
and mechanical laws of the universe was first published in 
1637, in his • Principia Philosophic.' One part of this 
theory, namely, the hypothesis of vortices, is almost the 
only one which generally passes by the name of Des Cartes. 
But it should be remembered that this is only a part, and a 
small part, of the system which rendered the Newtonian 
view of astronomy for a long time unacceptable to the 
continental philosophers. The metaphysics, the mechanics, 
and the astronomy, of the once celebrated Cartesian system, 
combined as they were by one writer, and that writer a 



skilful and elegant proposer of his own views, are to 
be looked at together as that which Newton's philosophy 
had to meet. Perhaps we should not be wrong in saying 
that the impossibility of a vacuum, maintained by Des 
Cartes as self-evident, was a greater obstacle in the way of 
the theory of gravitation, with which it seemed incom- 
patible, than the theory of vortices, which Des Cartes pro- 
prosed as an hypothesis, and which did not necessarily 
contradict Newton's deductions. We shall here present a 
brief sketch of the system, so far as is necessary, from the 
third book of the ' Principia Philosophise:' this sketch is, 
as far as it goes, only a table of contents of the work itself, 
and Descartes may be supposed to be the speaker. Such 
comments as we add arc in parentheses. 

The human imagination must not either limit the power 
of God or unduly exalt its own : and it must not suppose 
that all things were made for man's use only. In enumerat- 
ing phenomena Descartes prefers rather to deduce them from 
causes than to make them serve in finding causes. He 
then describes the relative distances of the planets, and 
asserts the immensity of the distances of the fixed stars. 
After the usual statements relative to the light of the sun, 
planets, and fixed stars, he rejects the Ptolemaic hypo- 
thesis, and observes that those of Copernicus and Tycho 
Brah6 differ very little as hypotheses, and explain pheno- 
mena in the same manner. He says also that the latter, 
though he denies the motion of the earth, vet in reality 
gives it more motion than the former (with Descartes, re- 
lative motion was a most absolute idea) ; whence, differing 
from both, he will, with more truth than Tycho, and more 
care than Copernicus, take away the motion of the earth. 
To this end he proposes an hypothesis, which will be very 
fit to explain phenomena ; but only as an hypothesis, not 
as an absolute truth. The fixed stars are exceedingly dis- 
tant ; the sun consists of a fluid and mobile matter, which 
would carry the circumjacent parts of the heavens with it, 
but which does not change its place in the heavens : the 
solar matter does not need aliment. Each one of the fixed 
stars has an immense space about it, in which there i* no 
other fixed star. The heavens are filled with fluid matter, 
as astronomers commonly suppose, because they do not 
see how the phenomena of the planets can be otherwise 
explained. Each* of the heavens carries with it all bodies 
therein contained. The earth and every planet is at rest 
in its heaven, though it may be carried with that heaven : 
the earth therefore, or any one planet, may be said not to 
move, but all the others must be said to move. The whole 
heaven of the sun is moved round it in the manner of a 
whirlpool, 'in raodum cujusdam vortiris,' the more distant 
parts moving more slowly than the nearer; and the planets 
are carried round with this heaven. And as in the larger 
whirlpool are sometimes seen smaller ones, which arc car- 
ried round in the larger ; so each planet is the centre of a 
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smaller vortex, in which its satellites are earned rood 
their primary. The nun and planets are carried romi 
their axes by the motion of their vortices (the iaclisttuo 
of the planetary orbits to the ecliptic have an obuooi ex- 
planation : the inequalities in longitude are mentioiei 
without explanation). It can hardly be that ao hypoi!*, 
which thus explains phenomena can be false : tone the 
would seem to be an imputation upon the Deity, tnat'ti 
the supposition thai he made in to imperfect, that a n^a 
use of reason might lead us to deceive ourselves Detctfa 
is not the only one who haa used this sort of lthkot. 
Nevertheless, he is willing that it should be pit trort 
only as an hypothesis. And though both relm ai 
reason teach that God made the world complete, ad ut 
only the seeds of plants were formed, but plir> us- 
•elves, &c. . yet the nature of things will be bete a- 
plained if it can be shown how, as from witi*^ 
system was produced (Descartes here fears the iopcaa 
which was afterwards cast upon the author of the »Wr 
hypothesis [Solar System, p. 199]}. All nunacnfiallt 
consisted of particles, forming numbers of fluid mm, 
revolving about their several axes. These parbelawnai- 
ginally equal in size and motion ; they also becaaeqtea. 
when the corners had been worn down by mbtaui^* 
each other. And since no portion of space cube new 
[Vacuum], the interstices of these spheres rats* » tM 
by matter, of form perpetually changing, dented ante 
parts worn off the angles : this last kind of matte asm 
more quickly than the other. Besides this then a rW 
sort of particles of matter, more solid, or else of torn set 
adapted to motion : of this planets and comets m wa 
posed. There are three classes of celestial Iteivas : 'J* 
first, that of our sun and its system ; the second, the <v- 
ous heavens of the fixed stars immediately adjoins*. * 
third including all which are beyond, and which seres 
be seen in this life. The primary particles, ai those n 
called which are obtained by attrition from the tette^ 
particles, at last become more than enough to fill tb* lb- 
tervening spaces (how this could be Descartes don w 
say), and the residue, as fast as it arises, was forced to tie 
centres of the vortices, where it formed certain Ten fe» 
spherical bodies : these are the sun and fixed ilia ^ 
secondary particles receded from the centres to mak«fW 
The efflux of these primary particles from the fluid bwbn 
just described is light. The centrifugal force of jar** 
in motion round a centre is then dwelt on, and (hew-* 
form of the sun and fixed stars is attributed tot '* 
motion of the vortices must be such that their e** 18 
parts mav have a common motion. The primary pA* 
flow from the poles of each vortex towards the cetim K 
from the centre towards the other parts. But 11** 
must not be said of the secondary or spherical part** . 
reasons given are fanciful in the extreme, wmbtI °v | 
tirely in different motive powers given to the two «P co 
of particles). , ( - 
The preceding may give a sufficient idea of the s^ 
foundation which Descartes builds upon, and ht» bc- 
of raising the structure. He proceeds through what « <' 
poses to be explanations of all the phenomena of » ' 
the formation of planets and comets, and of allUw ™>«^ 
of conformation which are seen in the solar flF*!* 
comets have tails and planets none ; how the f* ia ~? J, 
tides of other vortices find their way into ours, •M ^ 
can see the fixed stars ; how the planets oM *J l * , l l! ' t r 
first motions of projection ; how the spots onU*^^ 1faf 



formed, and so on, are all explained by the P*""^., 
two species of particles : an hypothesis on lj} 
being always ready when wanted. A_ rewer 



looked into "this book of Descartes's ' Principi* 
understand two things better than before : ^ ^ d 
on philosophical explanations contained »' ^ 
Mohere's ' Malade Imaginaire,' written a ie ff ) rtt 
the death of Descartes; next, the declaration oi * 
Hypotheses non fit, go. ^ it 

As the hypothesis of vortices is usual'} "T^jojt* 
has a certain reasonableness of appearance, wni ^. 

makes many wonder why it shouia be so Mpff jgg jt 
temncd. If a fluid mass were whirled round 
would carry the planets with it: and the s ^£\ „iel- 
minor vortices, one round each planet which ""j^an* 
lite, iB perfectly consistent with the Is** °' I pe*srt rt 
When Newton proposed to refute the 
he was obliged to nave recourse to 
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tions : he could not but admit that a planet, in one of 
Descartes'* vortices, would have an orbit ; but he showed, 
from the nature of fluid motion, that it could not have the 
orbit which, from the time of Kepler, it was known to 
have. The quality of a phenomenon is known before its 
amount is measured ; ana it is natural to expect, in the 
history of philosophy, that explanations which serve to 
account for the nature of a phenomenon, but are irrecon- 
cilable with its amount, should precede those which are 
drawn from consideration of both. The possibility of the 
planetary motions finding their proximate cause in the 
rotation of a fluid mass which fills the solar system, is a 
thing which did suggest itself, and ought to have suggested 
itself, to the inquirers of the time which elapsed between 
Copernicus and Newton. Descartes says expressly, ' pu- | 
tandum est, non tan turn Solis ct Fixarum, sed totius etiam 
cceli materiam fluid am esse ; quod jam vulgo nmntt attro- 
nomi concedunt, quia vident phaenomena planetarum vix 
aliter posse explicari.' No mechanical difficulty stood in 
the way in their time ; and those who had seen particles 
of dust whirled about by the air would have no difficulty 
in imagining the hypothesis of a vortex. Now we And 
this fault with the common notion of Descartes* system : 
the disparagement which belongs to it or a whole — to the 
primary and secondary particles which, though obtained 
from the same original particles, yet have different laws ot 
motion, and to the gratuitous deduction of everything from 
this fancy — is conveyed to their readers by writers who 
only present the most rational extract which could be 
made, namely, the idea of a vortex. This is the sort of 
syllogism on which such writers proceed : Descartcs's sys- 
tem is ridiculous ; all I know of that system is its vortices, 
therefore I must laugh at the vortices^ Yet not only was 
Newton obliged to "have recourse to his most powerful 
weapons to refute these vortices, but it is not at all a set- 
tled point that his refutation is sound ; that is, his mathe- 
matical refutation. His remark that comets could not 
find their way through the vortex is much more to the 
purpose, though Descartes has his way out of this difficulty, 
as out of every other. 

VORTICIA'LIS, Lamarck's name for a genus of micro- 
scopic FORAMINIVKRA. 

VOS, MARTIN DE, one of the most remarkable 
painters of his time, was born at Antwerp in 1520, or more 
probably 1531. His father, Peter de Vos, who was like- 
wise a painter and a member of the Academy of Antwerp, 
gave him the first instruction in his art, and he afterwards 
attended the school of the celebrated Frans Floris. From 
the school of Floris he went to Italy, where he studied 
some time at Rome, and at Venice with Tintoretto, whose 
style he adopted, and for whom he painted several land- 
scapes as backgrounds to some of his pictures. He 
distinguished himself in history and portrait, and painted 
many portraits for the house of Medici. After a stay of 
eight years in Italy he returned to Antwerp, and brought 
home with him, besides other studies, a large collection of 
drawings from antient vases, &c, from Greek and Roman 
monuments, which he made use of to great advantage in 
several pictures of feasts and such subjects. In 1559, 
shortly after his return, he was made a member of the 
Academy of Antwerp. He executed an immense number 
of works : there are more than six hundred prints after his 
designs : he painted more pictures than any man of his 
time. He amassed a considerable fortune," and died in 
1G03, aged 72, or, according to the common account, in 
1004, aged 84. 

De Vos had great ability, and many of his great pictures 
are composed, designed, and coloured in a masterly style, 
yet his figures, like those of his model Tintoretto, are 
often forced and exaggerated in their attitudes. He 
formed a good school, and educated several excellent 
scholars: the most distinguished were his nephew William 
de Vos, and Wenceslatis Koeberger or Coubcrgher. 

William de Vos was one of the painters whose portraits 
were painted by Vandyck for the collection of the distin- 
guished artists of his time. There were several other 
>ainters of this name, of the same and of different families. 

ere was a Peter de Vos, the brother of Martin ; a Simon 
de Vos (born at Antwerp in 1003, and died in 1002), the 
scholar of Rubens, who excelled in portrait and in animal 
painting ; a Paul de Vos i bom at Aelst about 1000, died 
in 16541, a celebrated battle painter, and his son Cornelius, 
who was a good historical painter ; he died at Antwerp in 



1751, aged 61. There was another Cornelius de Vos, who 
studied under and imitated Vandyck ; and there was also 
a iAmbert de Vos of Mechlin, who, in 1574, went to Tur- 
key and made many excellent water-colour drawings of 
Turkish costume. A volume of these drawings upon 
Turkish paper is or was in the gymnasium library of 
Bremen. 

(Van Mander; Descamps ; Fussii, &c.) 

VOSGES, a department in the eastern part of France, 
bounded on the north by the department of Meurthe, on 
the north-east by that of Bas Rhin. on the east and south- 
east by that of Haut Rhin, on the south by that of Haute 
Sadne, on the west by that of Haute Marne, and on the. 
north-west by that of Meuse. Its form is that of an ir- 
regular quadrangle, having its northern side 65 miles long, 
measured in a straight line from the junction of the three 
departments of Haute Mame, Meuse, and Vosges, to the 
bank of the little river Bruche at the spot where it quits 
the department ; and the southern side 45 miles long from 
Chatillon-sur-Saone to the junction of the three depart menta 
of Haute Saone, Haut Rhin, and Vosges. Of the remain- 
ing two sides, one, 53 miles long, faces the cast, or east by 
south ; the other, 41 miles long, faces the south-west. The 
department is comprehended between 47" 48' and 4 s 3S 7 
N. lat. and between 5° 27' and 7° 20/ E. long. Its area is 
estimated at 2268 miles, which is a little under the average 
area of the French departments, and rather less than the 
conjoint areas of the English counties of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland. The population in 1826 was 379,839; in 
1831,397,987; and in 1836,411,034: showing in the last 
five years an increase of 13,047, or about 3*3 per cent., 
and giving about 181 inhabitants to a square mile. In 
amount and density of population it is above the average 
of the departments of France, and very far above the 
English counties with which we have compared it. Epinal, 
the chief town, is 189 miles in a direct line east-south-east 
of Paris, or 232 miles by the road though Meaux, Chateau- 
Thierry, Epemav. Chalons-sur-Marne, Vitry-sur-Marne, 
Bar-le-Duc. Neufchateau, and Mirecourt : in 48' 1 1' N. lat. 
and 6* 27' E. long. 

The department is altogether mountainous, at least 
hilly : though it is usual to distinguish the eastern part as 
the Mountain, and to call the western part the Plain. 
The Vosges, from which it takes its name, extend along 
the eastern boundary ; and the Faucilles traverse the de- 
partment from west to east, and unite with the branches 
of the Vosges about Plombieres, in the south-eastern part 
of the department. The Vosges present a great variety of 
picturesque and delightful scenery. The Ballon d' Alsace, 
one of their highest summits, at the point where the branch 
which joins the Faucilles diverges from the main chain, is 
4121 feet high ; Le Bressoir, a neighbouring summit, is 
4049 feet ; and Le Grand Donnon, farther north, is 3314 
feet. 

The Vosges, and that part of the Faucilles which is 
nearest to the Vosges, are composed chiefly of granitic 
rocks. Upon the granite rests the red and the variegated 
sandstone; upon these sandstones the thick limestone 
rock called the muschelkalk, and the ketiper. or mames 
irisoes 'variegated marls); and upon these, the lias and the 
lower oolitic rocks. These formations cover the whole of 
the department ; the upper formation, the oolitic, occupy- 
ing the western side, and the others successively cropping 
out as we advance eastward. The mineral treasures of the 
department are considerable. Granite, porphyry, freestone 
of a black colour, capable of receiving a good polish, mill- 
stones, slates, gypsum, and agates are found. A little coal 
is procured. There were in 1834 two coal-pits, but only 
one of them was worked : it gave employment to 54 la- 
bourers, and yielded 2168 tons of coal, valued at 9211/. In 
1835 the produce was 1356 tons. Iron-stone is procured. 
There were in 1834 twenty-seven iron-works of various 
kinds ; in which were 8 furnaces for making pig-iron | 58 
forges for making wrought-iron, and 5 forges for making 
steel. The furnaces were chiefly in the western part of 
the department, where the fuel 'employed in them was 
charcoal, together with coal. coke. turf, or wood. In 
the eastern part, where two of the furnaces and nearly all 
the forges were situated, the fuel exclusively employed 
was charcoal. 8ome of our authorities speak of copper, 
silver, and manganese mines; but, as the government re- 
turns for 1836 do not notice them, it is probable they are 
no longer worked. 
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The department belongs chiefly to the basin of the Rhine. 
A small portion, which extends in the north-eastern corner, 
just across the ridge of the Vosges, is drained by the 
Bruche, which rises in those mountains and flows down 
into the 111 near Strasbourg. The central parts are drained 
by the Moselle, one of the largest affluents of the Rhine, 
and its tributaries. The Moselle rises in the south-eastern 
corner of the department, near the Ballon d' Alsace, and 
flows north-westward by Remiremont, Epinal, and Charmes 
into the department of Meurthc. It receives the Vologne 
and Durbion on the right bank. The Meurthe rises in the 
slopes of the Vosges, on the eastern side of the department, 
and flows north-west into the adjacent department of 
Meurthe, where it joins the Moselle. The Mortagne, a 
feeder of the Meurthe, and the Madon, a feeder of the Mo- 
selle, rise in the department of Vosges, but do not join 
their principal streams till they reach the department of 
Meurthe. The Plaine and the Rabodot, feeders of the 
Meurthe, rise in other departments, but join their prin- 
cipal stream in this. 

The north-western side of the department belongs to the 
basin of the Meuse, and is drained by the Meuse, which 
crosses it from south to north ; and by the Lainger or 
Ainger, the Mouzon, the Vair, the Deuil, and the Saunel, 
feeders of the Meuse. A very small part, just at the 
north-western comer, is drained by the Ornain, which 
belongs to the system of the Seine. 
The southern border of the department belongs to the 
of the Rhone, and is drained by the Sadne, which 
on the southern slopes of the Faucilles, and by the 
Coney, the Angronne, and the Combaute, which flow 
directly or ultimately into the Sadne. 

None of these rivers are navigable ; nor are there any 
navigable canals. Irrigation is well managed ; and con- 
siderable skill is shown in applying streams and falls of water 
as a moving-power to the purposes of manufacture. There 
are some mineral-springs. Those of Bussang, five in num- 
ber, near the sources of the Moselle, rise from the primi- 
tive rocks of the Vosges : they are chalybeate and purga- 
tive : the water is not much used on the spot, but 20,000 
bottles are sent yearly to Plombiekes or other places. The 
waters of Contrexevifle on the Vair, not far from its source, 
are chalybeate and diurectic ; they are recommended for 
persons afflicted with the stone and gravel : 4000 bottles of 
the water are sent yearly to Paris. Those of Bains near 
Fontenois, in the southern part of the department, are 
warm and saline ; their temperature is 32° of Reaumur, or 
104° of Fahrenheit. Those of Plorobieres are also warm 
and saline ; and are recommended for complaints of the 
stomach and for nervous affections ; their temperature is 
38° of Reaumur, or 117° or 118° of Fahrenheit. 

There are several small lakes or meres, chiefly in the 
eastern part of the department : the principal are those of 
GeVardmer, of Retournemer, and of Longemer ; all in the 
neighbourhood of the town of G^rardmer. 

There were, on 1st January, 1837, six Routes Roy ales, or 
government roads, having an aggregate length of 178 miles, 
of which 148 miles were in good repair and 30 miles out of 
repair. One of the roads from Paris to Bale, or Basel, enters 
the department near Oomremi, runs by Neufchateau, Chate- 
nois, Mirecourt, Dompaire, Epinal, and Remiremont, and 
crosses the Vosges into the department of Haut Rhin. A 
road from Besancon to Nancy and Metz runs through the 
department, entering on the south side by Plombieres, 
crossing the Faucilles and passing by Epinal and Charmes. 
A road from Dijon to Nancy crosses the north-western part 
of the county through Neufchateau; and a road from 
Paris by Nancy to Schclestat, and so to Strasbourg on the 
one hand orColmar on the other, passes through Raon 
l'Etapc and St. Diey in the north-eastern part, and across 
the Vosges into the department of Haut Rhin. The de- 

1>artmental roads had, on 1st January, 1837, an aggregate 
ength of 414 miles, of which 199 miles were in good repair, 
167 miles out of repair, and 48 miles unfinished. The 
vicinal roads had, at the same time, an aggregate length 
of more than 2500 miles. 

The area of the department is about 1,450,000 acres, of 
which about GOO ,000 acres are under the plough. The 
•oil of the Plain is tolerably fertile ; but, on the whole, the 
produce of the department in grain is below the average 
of France, and quite inadequate to the supply of the dense 
population. The principal crop is of oats, in wliich the 
department exceeds the average produce of the depart- 



ments in the proportion of three to one ; but inbarlet.ui 
still more in wheat, rye, and maslin ( wheat and ne miisi 
it falls short of the average. Buckwheat is bat little ron 
and maize and potatoes were, in 1827, not (rroim aiu. 
Of the crop of oats, the superabundance is sent into !> 
department of Meuse. Turnips and a considerable quintet 
of hemp are grown, and hops in the neighbourhood oda> 
bervillera, or Remberviller : of the hops about 1m . 
are sent to Paris ; some are also sent to Strasbourg TV 
grass-lands amount to 180.000 acres, and the heath uj 
open pastures to about 90,000. They are ehicflt a fa 
mountains. The number of horned cattle is aixn; n f 
average number in the other department*, tapes.* t 
cows and heifers. The dairy is much attended Uiu" 
above 150,000 kilogrammes, or about 30,000 e*v <t 
cheese are made annually. The cheeses retembk 'Jw J 
Gruyere ; the best are made in and round Grtuzt- 
those of Bresse, Cornimont, Ventrou, Bussajig, St.Htat 
Ramonchamp, Mesml, Saulxure, and Verguej nek uii 
A considerable quantity of butter is also made, m xt 
into the neighbouring departments. The brttd «" anil 
cattle is small, as well as that of horses, wbkhmawr* 
ous. There are but few sheep, and they art rtadrei 
small native breed. The Men no sheep m afcu isS, 
been introduced into the department. PipMBKr- 
ous. 

The vineyards comprehend about 1 1,000 amvui'u 
orchards and gardens occupy about the same tjso. Ta 
produce of the vineyards is great in proportia to to 
extent of ground, and the temperate habit* of the pern* 
render much importation of wine unnecesstrr. Ttt s» 
wines of Charmes, Xaronval, and Ubexy are toe be&te 
none of them rank liigher than good common *u** ' r 
quantity of stone-fruits grown is considerable; anwnitas 
are the Quetch or German plum, and ibeckrrjr: 
which kirschemvasser is made. 

The woodlands have an area of above SJOitfi *» 
and the forests and wastes 170.000 acres ; their troiw. 
especially in deals and staves for casks, constitute* » 
the most important sources of wealth in the depart 
More than a hundred saw-mills, moved by water. «» 
ployed in sawing deals, of which a millbii are made jeav 
they are floated down the Meurthe, and then <k*i ? - 
Moselle to Metz. The staves, of which hah a nulli*" 
made yearly, are floated down the Coney, or Cow. * 
the Sadne. 

Game is tolerably plentiful : the wild boar. 
the hare, the partridge, the lark, and the heati*"^ 
found. The rivers produce fish of various sort*; o 
them are some excellent trout. 

The department is divided into five I 
follows : — 
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Mo"selle\ "above* E^ 

sur Moselle, at the junction of the Durbion « 



In the arrondissement of Epinal are— Epinal * ^ 
Moselle, population in 1820, 7951 lor the comma . 
1831, 8070 for the town, or 9070 for the whole 
in 1836, 9526 for the commune [Epinal] ; Arch ttw- ^ 

selle ; Remberviller, or RambeTvilTers, P"^ 1 ""*' 
for the town, or 4990 for the whole ™ fl ? n,u j* 
Mortagne ; and 
2328 for the wh 
telle, a feeder of t 
manufacture of high reputat 

right bank of the Mortagne, over which w » *Jv ^ 
communicating with a suburb on the oppose ?~ 
arc some remains of the walls with which, in u-*^ ^ 
de Bar, bishop of Metz, surrounded the town- » ^ 

lien cloth, 

leather, earthenware, madder, iron, and J e *' lM j «on 

nee. 

men. Considerable trade is carried oo 
There arc an hospital and a public ''kiaO'j^^^Tt. 



I Bruyeres, population 2079 ft* 
lole commune, near the source « • 
' the Mortagne. Archetta fta* » r< 
gh reputation. RembervilleM^ 



men manufacture coarse woollen ciom. uu r,' iw 

dr*d'* ,ir '' 

paper-mill employed, a few years since. * "un^ ^p. 

earned oa »" 
ublic libraO' 0 '^,^..'" 
In the arrondissement of Mirecourt v*". 
the Madon, population, in 1826, 5608 for «" 
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sn 1831, 6206 for the town, or 5574 for the whole com- 
mune ; in 1836, 5684 for the commune : Dompaire, on a 
small stream flowing into the Madon; Villc stir lllon, on 
the lllon, a small feeder of theMadon; Charmes (pop. 
2800 for the town, or 2962 for the commune \ on the Mo- 
selle ; Fontenois, on the Coney or Coney ; Darney and 
Monthureux, on the Saonc ; and Wittel, on a small 
stream flowing into the Vaire. Mirecourt was called in 
the I«atin of the middle ages Mercurii Curtis ; but there 
are no remains of antiquity or tokens of the worship of 
Mercury, which some have supposed, from the name, to 
have been practised. It belonged in the fifteenth century 
to the counts of Vaudemont, and was defended by a wall 
and by a castle, which latter was taken by La Hire, one of 
the captains of Charles VII. of France. The town is in a 
]>leaxant and highly cultivated district, but is ill built. The 
townsmen are chiefly engaged in the manufacture of mu- 
sical instruments ; a great number of church organs and 
bird-organs, and of base-viols, violins, guitars, and other 
stringed instruments are made. Lace, leather, and wooden 
■waxes are also manufactured ; and trade is carried on in 
wine, brandy, and sheep. There are four yearly fairs. 
Mirecourt has several fountains, a handsome hospital, and 
a public library of 6000 volumes. There are some govern- 
ment offices. Dompaire was formerly of greater import- 
ance than it is now : it was taken and burned by the duke 
of Bourgogne (Burgundy) in 1475,andhas never recovered 
its prosperity. Charmes is on the left bank of the Moselle, 
over which is a handsome bridge. Trade is carried on in 
com, wine, wood, hides, gypsum, and lace: there are a 
weekly corn-market and four yearly fairs. Fontenois, dis- 
tinguished as Fontenois-le-ChSteau, was in the middle ages 
n place of great strength : it belonged to the dukes of 
Bourgogne (Burgundy). Darney was formerly a place of 
strength : it has some manufactures of iron-wares and pot- 
ash : there are six yearly fairs. "Wittel or Vittel has four 
yearly fairs, and is the centre of a lace manufacture of 
some importance. 

In thearrondissement ofNeufchateau are — Neufcliiiteau, 
on the Mouzon, near its junction with the Meuse ; popula- 
tion of tin* commune, in 1826. 3607; in 1831, 3524; and 
in 1836. 3645 : Morvillier, or Liflbl le Grand (pop. 1656), 
on the Saunel ; Dommartin, on the Vrainc, a feeder of the 
Vair; Vicherey, on the Deuil ; ChStenois or Chatcnoy, in 
the country between the Vair and the Mouzon ; Bulgne- 
ville. in the country between the Vair and the Laingcr or 
Ainger; Vrecour o'r Vrecourt, on the Mouzon ; Le Grand, 
near the sources of the Omain ; La Marc he (pop. 1625), 
on a small feeder of the Mouzon ; Damblain, close to the 
ftouth-west border of the department; and ChAtillon-sur- 
Badne, on the Saone. Neufchateau is a well-built town 
on a small eminence surrounded by loftier hills. It has an 
hospital, a communal school, a public library of 7200 
volumes, a subordinate court of justice, and one or two 
fiscal or administrative government offices. The towns- 
men manufacture coarse woollen cloth, swanskin, cotton 
counterpane*, wicker wares, and nails and brads; and 
trade in wood, iron, and hardwares: Ihere are five yearly 
fairs. Dommartin, distinguished as Dommartin-sur-Vraine, 
has four yearly fairs for cattle, com, linen, woollen cloth, 
baskets, and hardwares. At Chatenois or Chalenoy bird- 
organs and other organs are made. Vrfcourt has some 
iron-works and tan-yards, and a manufacture of cotton 
cloth. There are four yearly fairs. Le Grand has con- 
siderable nail-factories, and three yearly fairs for cattle, 
corn, and the linens of the district. La Marche has 
wrought-iron works and oil-mills or presses. It was the 
native place of Guillaume or William de la Marche. 
who founded the college of La Marche at Paris. The 
town has suffered much in various ware, and bv pes- 
tilence in 1636. The village of Domremi. on the left bank 
of the Meuse, close to the north-west border of the depart- 
ment, possesses historical interest as the birth-place of 
Jeanne or Joan of Arc: it takes from this circumstance the 
distinctive epithet of Domremi-la-Pucelle. The house in 
which Jeanne waa born is still standing near the church, 
and is easily recognised by its Gothic doorway surmounted 
by three escutcheons with fleurs-de-lis and by an anticnt 
statue representing the maid covered with iier armour. 
The late proprietor of the houv, named G^rardin, after 
refusing 6000 francs, or 240/., for it. offered by a Prussian 
count, who wished to purchase the place, sold it to the 
authorities of the department for a third of that sum, in 



order that it might become national property. Louis 
XVIII. granted him, in reward of his patriotic conduct, the 
grand cross of the legion of honour, and gave 8000 francs 
320/.) for the establishment of a free-school in the house 
of Jeanne for the girls of Domremi and the neighbouring 
communes, 8000 for an endowment to maintain a Sister of 
Charity as teacher of the school ; and 12,000 (4«0/.)to erect 
a monument in honour of Jeanne. This monument, which 
was solemnly inaugurated in 1820, consists of a fountain 
with a quadrangular base, from which rise four isolated 
pilasters supporting an entablature with two fronts, and 
surmounted by a bust of the heroine. It stands in the 
public place of the village, and has this simple inscription : 
'A la mcmoire de Jeanne d'Arc'— 'To the memory of 
Joan of Arc' In the house where Jeanne was Iwrn is a 
picture, painted by order of Louis XV1IL, and given by 
nim to adorn the interior. 

In the arrondissement of Remiremont are — Re mire - 
mont, on the Moselle : population, in 1826, 4148 for 
the commune; in 1831, 4246 for the town, or 4686 
for the whole commune ; in 1836, 5055 for the com- 
mune : Plombicres (pop. in 1826, 1309), on the An- 
gronne ; Vagnev, on a feeder of the Moselle, and the 
village of Val d'Ajol (pop. 5958). on the Combaute ; Belle- 
fontaine, and Ruaux, near Plombicres, and Bussang and 
Le Tillot, on the Moselle. Remiremont takes its name 
from Romaric, a noble of the early Prankish period, who 
had a castle on a eminence near the town (Romarici 
Mons, Romarimont), and was a favourite of Queen Brune- 
haut. Falling into disgrace, and becoming weary of the 
world, he founded on the eminence two abbeys (a.d. 
620), one for monks, the other for nuns, and endowed 
them with all his possessions. These abbeys hnving 
been destroyed by the Hungarians in the tenth century, 
were rebuift in the plain. The most important of the 
two was that for lady-canon esses. The inmates were not 
bound by a monastic vow. and none were admitted who 
could not prove the nobility of their family for four gene- 
rations : the abbess was a princess of the empire, and 
enjoyed the prerogatives and maintained the state of a 
sovereign. The abbey was rebuilt in 1752, by Anne 
Charlotte of Lorraine, then abbess : it is now applied to 
other purposes, and is still the handsomest building in 
the town. The principal streets of Remiremont are 
watered by a brook which flows into the Moselle : the 
houses are old and not well built, but there are some plea- 
sant promenades. There are a communal school, a public 
library of 4O0O volumes, an hospital, and some fiscal or 
administrative government offices. The townsmen manu- 
facture cottons, paper, leather, wrought-iron, potash, and 
excellent kirschwasser ; and trade in wood, iron, hemp, 
cattle, cheese, which has a good reputation, and medicinal 
herbs gathered on the surrounding hills: there are 
eighteen yearly fairs. Plombicres, celebrated for its 
mineral waters,* has an hospital and a beautiful church, 
built by Stanislas Leckzinski, then duke of Lorraine. 
Cutlery, remarkable for being well-finished, iron-wares, 
and paper are manufactured : there are four yearly fairs. 
Plombicres was destroyed by fire in 1498, by an earth- 
quake in 1682, and was almost buried in mud in 1771 by 
an inundation. Vagnev has some iron-works, and good 
cheese is made in the valley in which it stands : there are 
twelve yearly fairs. There are iron-works at Belie-fon- 
taine, and a manufacture of cutlery ; and at Ruaux iron- 
works and a manufacture of cotton. Bussang has mineral 
waters, and Le Tillot, or Thillot, a manufacture of cotton 
goods. 

In the arrondissement of St. Diey are— St. Diey or St. 
Die, on the Meurthe ; population in 1826, 7339 for the com- 
mune ; in 1831, 5560 tor the town, or 7707 for the whole 
commune; in 1836,7906 for the commune [Dik, or Diey, 
St.] ; Raon l'Etape, population 3100 for the town, or 
3244 for the whole commune, on the Meurthe, at the 
junction of the Plaine ; Senones, population 1932 for the 
town, or 2306 for the whole commune, on the Rabodot ; 
and Gdrardmer or Gf iomr, population 1580 for the town, 
or 5701 for the whole commune, on the Valogne. Raon 
l'Etape is an old town, poorly built, at the foot of a hill. 
The townsmen manufacture calico, bed-ticking, awls and 
brads, and potash ; and trade in timber: there are two 
yearly fairs. The remains of an old castle of Ferri III., 
duke of I-orrainc. are on a hill near the town. 8enones 
suffered great injury from fire in 1811 : there are manu- 
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factures of cotton-jarn, calico and dimity, iron-works, dye- 
houses for cotton, and a pottery : there are eight yearly 
fairs. Gt-rardmer or Gcrom£ nas considerable trade in 
cheese, which is the best in the department, and in 
wooden wares and wooden shoes made in the neighbour- 
hood : there are six fairs for timber, cattle, and other mer- 
chandize. 

The village of Waldbach or Valderback, in the Stein* 
thiil or Ran dc la Roche, the scene of the pastoral labours 
of the pious and benevolent Oberlin, is in the valley of 
the Bruche, in this arrondissement. [Obkrlin.] 

The population, when not otherwise described, is that of 
the commune, and from the census of 1831. 

The department of Vosees is one of the principal manu- 
facturing departments in France ; it possesses a more than 
average number of establishments for producing articles 
for exportation. In the arrondissementof Epinal are iron- 
works, paper-mills (there were thirty-three in the whole 
department, in 1827), saw-mills, potteries and tanneries: 
in the arrondissement of Mirecourt are glass-houses and 
iron-works, and a considerable manufacture of lace and 
musical instalments ; in that of Neufchlteau are oil-mills 
or presses, paper-mills, saw-mills, iron-works, and a manu- 
facture of musical instruments, and shoes, of which 60,000 
pairs are exported yearly ; in that of Rcmiremont, potash 
and other chemical product*, kirschwasser, and paper are 
made ; and in that of St. Di6 wooden shoes, wooden wares, 
cotton-yam and other cotton goods, paper, and wrought 
iron. The exportation of cheese and timber from the de- 
partment is very great. 

The department constitutes the diocese of St. Die, the 
bishop of which is a suffragan of the archbishop of Be- 
sancon : it is in the jurisdiction of the Cour Royale of 
Nancy, and in the district of the Acadcmie Universitaire 
of the same city, and is comprehended in the third mili- 
tary division, of which the head-quarters are at Metz. It 
returns five deputies to the Chamber. In respect of edu- 
cation it is considerably above the average of France ; of 
the young men enrolled in the military census of 1828-29, 
sixty-two in every hundred could read and write ; the ave- 
rage of France being little more than thirty-nine. There 
is a consistory of the Reformed church at Saint Diey, and 
there are some few Baptists (or, as the French term them, 
Anabaptist - in the department. 

The department antiently formed part of the territories 
of the Leuci (Aiwcot, Strabo ; Atweoi, Ptolemy), and the 
Scquani Zip. . «»•„•. Strabo ; Sijsoavoi, Ptolemy), two Celtic 
nations. The Faucillea may be considered as their common 
boundary ; the Leuci being to the north, and the Scquani 
to the south of those mountains. The small portion of 
the department which extends across the ridge of the 
Vosges into the valley of the Bruche was perhaps included 
in the country of the Tribocci or Triboci (Tpi/Sorjr.ot, Strabo ; 
Tpi/Jmnu, Ptolemy), a German people : and possibly a very 
small portion of the south-western part may have belonged 
to the Lingones (Aiyyovtc, Strabo) or Longones (A^yyovfc, 
Ptolemy), who were Celts. The Vosges appear in an 
antient inscription under the name Vosegus * Caesar writes 
the name in the same manner, but Lucan has Vogesus : 
and from Caesar's describing the Meuse as rising in Mount 
Vosegus, it appears that the Faucilles, in which that river 
has its source, were also included under the same name. 
The antient names of the rivers Meuse, Moselle, and 
Sadnc, were Mosa, Mosella (i.e. little Mosa), and Arar re- 
spectively. 

In the division of Gaul made by Augustus all the above- 
mentioned nations were comprehended in the province 
Belgica, but on the subdivision of Gaul by later emperors, 
the Leuci were included in the province of Belgica Prima ; 
the Lingones in Lugdunensis Prima, the Tribocci in Ger- 
mania Superior, and the Sequani in Maxima Sequanorum. 
The towns of Solimariaca and Novimagus, belonging to the 
Leuci (the first mentioned in the Antonine Itinerary, the 
second in the Peutinger Table), and the Dittatium (Airra- 
nt*0 of Ptolemy belonging to the Scquani, were within 
the limits of the department ; Solimariaca is identified by 
D Anville with a positiou on the Vaire called Soulosse, not 
far from Ncufchateau ; Novimagus with Neufchiitcau ; 
mid Dittatium with a position a little to the east of Pass- 
avant-cn-Voages, near the southern border of the depart- 
ment, called Cite, where a number of Roman remains have 
been discovered. An amphitheatre near the little town 
of Le Grand, in the arrondisscinent of N< 



popularly called the amphitheatre of Julian, w« den! 
out in 1821. 

Un the downfall of the Roman empire, thU part offo 
passed into the hands of the Franks, and in the divisw a 
the Frankish territories under the Merovingian pnew 
was included in Australia. When the empire of iW 
magne was dismembered, it was included in the lento 
of the emperor Lo thai re, and subsequently formed »• 
of the duchy, and still later of the government of C- 
raine. 

The greater portion of the department was kno*n.t^ 
comprehended in the government of Lorraine, is Le ?ui 
des Vosges, and was subdivided into the bailisiciief 
Epinal, St. Diey, Bruyeres, Rcmiremont, Dirm. V. 
chateau, Mirecourt, Cfiarmes. and Chitel stir Jloili t 
small part about Senones, in the arrondissementof St W 
constituted the principality of Salm, which belong: <j 
the empire of Germany till 1793, when it was occur*:* 
the French and united to France. The neighbourbcx ei 
La Marche, Domremi, and Chfitillon-sur-SsonecoofitutiJ 
the bailiwick of La Marche, wliich was part of le Bum 
or the Duchy of Bar. Remberviller va» oat of t* 'at- 
ships held by the bishop of Metz, and Yidwrr »* a- 
eluded in the possessions of the chapter of Ixi a U 
Toulois, part ot Le Pays des Trois Evvchei 

(Malte Brun, Gtographie Universale, thyt Imt 
Productive* de la France ; D'Anville, Xotiait'ixnm 
Gaule ; Dictionnaire Geographique I'nmd. S* 
tittiquede la France, printed by the French tores** i 
VOSGES, in German VOGESEN, or VASGAU 
chain of mountains bounding the valley of the ilio* « 
the west from the neighbourhood of Muhlhamo. a 
hausen, to that of Mayence. The chain is partlyinFart 
and partly in the Rhenish province of Bavaria, ud a a 
territory of Hesse Darmstadt in Germany. 

There is some difficulty in defining exactly the ttc 
of the range. In most maps the Vosges are made t: ia 
on the south-west with the Faucilles, and so w.tbtflf * 
dOr, and ultimately with the Ccvennes; and on the * ' 
they are made to unite with the Jura. The janc&cU ' 
can be so called, is formed by heights of such txtfliasj t*- 
parative elevation, that • if the oed of the «*'■;« < 
Elie de Beaumont, 1 were raised from 300 to *C <« 
the Vosges would form an island or archipelagic 
very narrow about Savcrne, would have a breadth*^' 
8 myriametres (40 to 50 miles) in the parallel of to* 
mont, and again in that of Bitche.' Cassr, m* * 
earliest, if not the earliest writer who has mtntmj^ 
Vosges, which he calls Mons Vosegus, evidently ar* 
the Faucilles under the designation, since he p** 1 
them the source of the Mosa, or Meuse, which 
ward of the Vosges in the present more limited acctjo^ 
of the name. We shall consider the Vosges a* t**-~ 
in length more than 170 miles from the deorewon twp 
which the Rh8ne and Rhine Canal, formerly the C^J 
Monsieur, passes, near Dannemarie, between ^ 
Altkirch, (and which depression we regard s» s*P*v ^ 
the Vosges from the Jura.) northward, or, m ^ 
a direction north by east to the valley of the ^f^'' 
elbow formed by that river between fciayence and » ,a £ 
The breadth of the range varies. In the norths £ 
about Mont Tonnerre, between the valley of the v 
and that of the Glan, a feeder of the Nahe, it ■» nf *£ u 
miles ; but this breadth comprehends the Jo * e ' *^L. ; 
well as the higher parts of the range. West of ^ 
between the valleys of the Rhine and the Saar i' r r£ r 
breadth is about 20 miles. Between Colmu a* * 
biires, where a branch extends westward to m Jr~iL& 
pal range, the breadth is nearly 40 mile*. in « " jj 
assigned to the range by M. Elie de Beaunw- ai ^ 
assigned to it only by including in the paralle p 
the hills west of the Sarre about Barreguemtne*' t 
the parallel of Remircmout, those wluch ext« » ^ 
Epinal and Plombicres to the valley of *"t-l/^B W 
other branch extends in a south-western direcli 



southern extremity of the main ctiain in ,h * 
Vesoul. tolt!*^' 
The loftiest summiU of the range are w « ^ 
direct line, extending from Mont Tonnerre. " [U 



Donnersberg, in the Rh 



Etheniah province oi DB ' I J'^*> 
Ballon d' Alsace, near Giromagny and Maa**"** -j^-mbisT 
partmcnt of Haut Rhin in France ; and in » ,,DC L Bjjka 
nearly at right angles to the foregoing- W m 
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<T Alsace toward* Plombieres. The following are some of 
the principal summits :— 

Frrt- 

BallondeLure ^lVear the sources and 
Ballon de Serrano* 3970 P 1 t eft £ 

Slnd-Alsace 4124^ XiJdnKl^ 
BKhrenkopf 3064J «elle and Oignon. 

Ballon de Soultz, or "1 4HO - 
de Guebwiller J TOJU 
Le Haut dHonec 4391 
Les Chaumes 4203 

. „ A^inl^*** tne «>urce of the 

Le Bressoir 404D| Meurthc . 

Le Champ de Feu 3537 Near Schirmeck. 
Le Grand Donnon 3314{ ° f ^ 

Mont Tonnerre, or 1 
Donnersberg } 

Sources of Rivers. 

P~t. 

Oignon . . . 2276 

Saone .... 1209 
Moselle . . . 2379 

Saar .... 1765 
The source of the Sadne can be considered as belonging 
to the Vosges only by comprehending under that name 
the mountains west of Epinal and Plombieres. 

The part of the range which is north of the ralley of the 
Bruche is sometimes termed Les Ba-wes-Vostr.es or Lower 
Vosges, and is known to the Germans by the name of 
Hardt. 

The line joining the principal summits is nearer to the 
eastern side of the mountains, on which side the descent 
towards the valley of the Rhine is much steeper than on 
the western side toward Lorraine. The side towards the 
Rhine consists of a succession of steep slopes, extending 
with little interruption from the valley of Thann to the 
neighbourhood of Landau. The valleys on this side of 
Ihe range are deeper than those of the west side, where a 
slightly undulated surface gradually descends into the 
plain of Lorraine. 

The highest summits are comprehended in a triangular 
spare, of which the apex may be fixed at Schirmeck, in 
the valley of the Bruche, in the north-eastern corner of the 
department of Vosges and the angles of the base at Plom- 
bieres, in the department of Vosges, and Masvaux, in that 
of Haut Rhin. In this triangular space the rocks are me- 
talline, connected and intermingled with others which 
contain organic remains. Both classes of the rocks thus 
mingled together are considered by M. Elie de Beaumont as 
belonging to the transition series : they comprehend granite, 
•xueis**, mica slate (but in small quantity), sienite, porphyry, 
serpentine, talcose slate, clay-slate, grauwackr, snccnaroid 
and compact limestone, and the formations of the carbo- 
niferous group. They ordinarily present rounded summits, 
•ailed by the inhabitants of the district ' Ballona ' (or balls\ 
i form owing, in part at least, to the facility of disinte- 
gration which most of them possess. They abound with 
springs and with deposits of peat, which are met with at 
v arious elevations. The transition rocks appear but rarelr 
t>eyond the limits of the space defined abore. The beds 
if slate and the masses of unstratified rock hare their prin- 
cipal extension east and west between Plombieres ana the 
IJallon d'Alsace, and north and south between the Ballon 
1'Alssace and Schirmeck. 

file three sides of the triangle occupied by the granitic 
ocka are skirted by ranges more or less continuous, of 
nountains of a character altogether different, of square 
orm and more horizontal outline. These are composed of 
x reddish quartzose sandstone, known as the sandstone of 
he Vosges, in the wider application of that name, of more 
ecent origin tha.i the carboniferous rocks, on which in 
ome places it is found to rest, but not conformably. On 
he south side of the triangle occupied by the transition 
uc'Us, the sandstone range is narrow and much interrupted. 
>n the east side of the transition rocks this sandstone is 
Ieejjly intersected by valleys opening into the great valley 
»f th« Rhine, to which ralley it presents steep escarpments. 
>n the north-west of the triangle the sandstone occupies a 
uuch larger space and descends more gradually toward the 
dain of Lorraine. North of Schirmeck, as far as the 
►aral led of Mannheim, this sandstone forms the mass of the 
"ossjes, and presents a range of heights of tolerably uni- 



form deration, but of unequal breadth. The strata in 
this part dip gradually to the north-north-west until they 
are covered by the more recent formations which con- 
stitute the undulated plains of Lorraine ; while on the 
eastern side, toward the Rhine, they still present the steep 
escarpment characteristic of that side of the Vosges, 
broken by deep and narrow valleys. The sandstone of the 
Vosges contains no organic remains. The lower beds have 
a close resemblance to the rothe-todtc-liegende of the Ger- 
man geologists and to the conglomerate of Exeter in 
Devonshire : the upper beds gradually become finer in 
grain and of greater solidity ; and to these the name of 
sandstone of the Vosges in a more special and limited 
application of the term is given. These upper beds in 
their mineralogical character hold an intermediate station 
between the lower beds on which they rest and the gres 
bigarre which rests upon them, and present some analogies 
with the new red-sandstone of Cheshire, Lancashire, and 
Cumberland. 

Towards the foot of the mountains the sandstone of the 
Vosges is covered by the gris bigatre, or variegated sand- 
stone, this by the muschelkalk, and this again by the marne 
irisee, or variegated marl : all these formations belong to 
the same group as the new red-sandstone and red marl 
of the English geologists. They occupy an undulating 
district extending on the east not very far from the moun- 
tains, being covered by the tertiary deposits and the 
alluvium of the vallcv of the Rhine ; but on the west 
they extend a considerable distance from the principal 
range, until they are covered by the lias, which forms 
a range of hills extending from Luxembourg to Bour- 
bonne -les -Bains. The variegated sandstone generally 
forms low rounded hills at the foot of the loftier elevations 
formed by the sandstone of the Vosges ; but where the latter 
docs not attain any great height, it is sometimes covered to 
the very summit by the variegated sandstone, which seems 
to rest upon it unconformably. The lower beds of the varie- 
gated sandstone are very thick, and consist of a fine-grained 
sandstone of a reddish purple tint. The upper beds are 
not so thick, and are quarried for grindstones ; the upper- 
most beds are still thinner, and arc quarried for paring 
and for roofing houses. They sometimes lose their con- 
sistence, and pass into a variegated clay, which is used for 
brick-making. Masses of gypsum arc frequently found. 
The upper Ijeds of the variegated sandstone sometimes 
resemble the lower beds in colour, but are more often than 
these of a bluish grey. Organic remains, especially of 
vegetables, are common in these formations. 

The upper part of the variegated sandstone series offers 
thin beds of calcareous marl or of dolomite, which form 
the commencement of the muschelkalk series; these beds 
become closer as we ascend, until the sandstone entirely 
disappears. The muschelkalk is generally composed of a 
grey or smoke -coloured compact limestone, frequently of 
conchoidal fracture, at other times of a fracture even when 
regarded on a large scale, but uneven when minutely ex- 
amined. The upper beds of the muschelkalk series "often 
consist of a schistose grey marl, which, as we ascend, gra- 
dually assumes a greenish tint ; still higher the schistose 
structure diminishes, and the green tint becomes more 
decided, and is frequently marked by patches of red. 

The mame irisee, or variegated marl series, consists of 
beds of marl of a red colour like that of winc-lees varie- 
gated with a greenish or bluish grey. About the middle 
of the series is constantly found a small group of strata 
comprehending a blackish schistose clay ; a fine-grained, 
earthy sandstone, of a bluish-grey or reddish-purple colour; 
and a greyish or yellowish compact magnesian-limestone ; 
in this group the magnesian-liuiestone frequently con- 
stitutes the uppermost member, resting on the sandstone 
and schistose clay, which alternate with each other or with 
the red marl. The sandstone and schistose clays contain 
impressions of vegetable remains, and frequently beds of a 
combustible substance, which has been worked on a small 
scale. Gypsum and rock-salt are found in the variegated 
marl, below the group just described, and gypsum occa- 
sionally appears above it. The uppermost beds of the 
variegated marl frequently assume a greenish tint, which 
distinguishes them from the rest of the mass. Thin beds 
of black schistose clay and of quartzose sandstone, almost 
without any cementing matter, appear: these gradually 
snppl^.t the green marl, and form the commencement 
of the sandstone (belonging to the quadersandstein of 
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the German geologists) which forms the lowest member 
of the lias group. 

The Vosges yield a variety of valuable minerals, but they 
are not worked to any great extent, at least in France. 
Coal is found in various parts ; but all the departments ad- 
jacent to the principal range (Moselle, Meurthe, Vosges, 
Haute Safinc, Haut Rhin, Bas Rhin) had not, in 1834, more 
than 11 coal-pits, of which only 9 were at work : the pro- 
duce was about 40,000 tons, nine-tenths of which came 
from the single department of Haute Saflne. In 1835 the 
produce was little more than 21,000 tons. Iron-ore is ob- 
tained, and a number of iron-works are established in the 
neighbouring country. There were, in 1834, 95 establish- 
ments of all Kinds (furnaces, forges, &c.) in the departments 
just mentioned. Other metallic ores are found ; copper in 
the department of Haut Rhin ; lead in the departments of 
Vosges and Haut Rhin; manganese in that of Vosges; 
and arsenic in that of Haut Rhin. But these ores are 
scarcely worked, if at all. 

'The summits of the Vosges,' says Maltc-Brun, 'covered 
with snow during a part of the year, extend their influence 
over the different parts of the neighbouring country in 
proportion to the distance which separates them from it. 
. . . The greater part of these mountains are wooded 
only to a certain height ; their summits are covered with 
large spaces of green turf, to which, during six months of 
the year, herds of cows, hired for the season in the vil- 
lages, are led to graze. The men who follow this occupa- 
tion rarely descend into the plain ; they dwell in huts, and 
make cheeses like those of Gruydrc.' The forests are 
chiefly composed of firs, pines, oaks, and chestnut-trees. 
The variety of vegetation which the mountains present 
renders them interesting to the botanist : and though little 
visited by the picturesque tourist, they present, in spots 
remote from the principal roads, scenery which may vie 
with that of Switzerland. Wine is grown in those parts of 
the mountains which present a favourable aspec t. 

A great number of streams rise in the Vosges. Those 
which rise on the eastern slope of the principal range fall 
into the Rhine or its feeder the 111 ; and, from the prox- 
imity of the mountains to those rivers, have commonly but 
a snort course. The Techt, or Fecht, the Bruche, the 
Zorn, the Modcr, the Sarbach or Surbach, the hauler, the 
Speycr or Speyerbach, the Eiss, and the Selz, are the prin- 
cipal. Most of the streams which arise on the western 
side also belong to the system of the Rhine. The Moselle, 
with its feeders the Meurthe and the Saar or Sarre, are the 
most important. The Vologne also flows into the Moselle; 
the Mortagne, the Fines, and the Vezouze, into the Meurthe. 
The Erbach joins the Sarrc. The Glan and the Al&en flow 
into the N'ahe, an affluent of the Rhine, which joins that 
river at Bingen. The Vosges may be regarded as separa- 
ting the basin of the Rhine proper from the sub-basin of the 
Moselle. The streams which flow from the western side 
of the range near its southern extremity, and those which 
rise on the southern slope of the branch range, leading 
from that extremity toward Plombii'res. belong to the 
sy stein of the Rhone, the basin of which is divided by the 
branch range from the sub-basin of the Moselle. The 
Saoiie, the most important tributary which the Rhone re- 
ceives, ii.=es in the branch range: as do the Coney or 
Coney, the Angronne. the Lantcnne, and the Oignon, 
wluch flow into the Saone, and the Savoureuse, which flows 
into the Doubs, a principal affluent of the Saone. 

(Elie de Beaumont, Sur les Terrains Srcondaircs du 
Systcme des f'osges, in the first volume of the Mimoires 
pour sert'ir d tine Description Gfohgiquc dr, la France ; 
Encyclopi-die Mi'thndique {Geographic P/iysique, art. 
f'otges); Malte-Brun. Giogniphic Uriirwue ; Dietion- 
naire Gengraphique Universe}. The heights are from a 
table given in the sixth volume of the Companion to the 
Almanac.) 

VOSS, JOHANN HEIXRICH, was born on the 20th 
of February. 1751, at Sommersdorf, near Wahrcn in Meck- 
lenburg. His father was originally a farmer ; but, soon 
after the birth of his son, he got the office of collector of the 
tolls for Count Malzahn in the little town of Pcnzlin, and 
had a house and the privilege or brewing and distilling. 
In this place Johann Heinrich received his first education. 
He showed such an extraordinary' memory and such a de- 
father, although his circumstances 



fives contributed towards the expense* of his eduufc-- 1 

be showed all the signs of extraordinary talent. Grmn< 
then taught at Ncu-Biandenburg in a very untausiku-r 
way. Voss felt it; and being already charmed wckit 
beauties of that language, he and some of hUscrwoiei-trn 
had their weekly meetings, in which they coaramaiai,: 
to one another what they had learned ia private, nl Hi 
studied the Greek writ'ers themselves. Gennaa 
also was read and discussed at these meeUan. tm V t> 
already commenced writing German poetry which attatt,; 
the attention of his friends and acquaint anew. After tir- 
ing been at Neu-Brandcnburg for two yean, he saw tlu i 
longer stay would be useless ; and as he had so &m i 
continuing his studies at a university, he gladly imp* 
a place as private tutor in the family of a country jeso-. 
man near Penzlin. He entered this situation Li 176.' A. 
he had not yet been at a university, his salary wa» le» 
that of the cook in the family ; and he had to endur> 24:1 
humiliations which might have broken lu> ipints a U \t 
not thought it his duty to hold out in order to rt. 1 cxi 
sum which might enable him at least to br^r. fj mi- 
mical career. Another circumstance wluci tt'j*! La 
over the difficulties of his position was the vnmsfdi 
neighbouring clergyman, who saw the put ttVi.fi c 
Voss, made him acquainted with the Gcrac ju\ z-i 
drew his attention to Shakspere, to undertUii 
Voss immediately began to learn English. Bjt,»N^* 
then the editor of the ' Glittinger "Musfuiauat"- *- 
ceived some of Voss's poems as contributions. iai«u» 

K leased with them, that he invited the author u txi b 
bttingen, where he promised him all the assutsawahs 
power. After repeated invitations Voss went, in 177- ' 
Gbttingen, where, through the mediation of Ba.t> > 
tained free board (FreitiserO, and also the means ccai*-* 
a small income. Here Voss became aeqiaiDtei •- 
Heyne, who received him as a member of the pfiu< ca 
seminary. The influence of Boie and of tht tra«» 
circle of aspiring young men then assemble! at 
who formed a society under the name of Hainbwi k ,J J 
purpose of cultivating poetry and improving the 
taste, soon drew out the genius of Voss. and it 
very prominent part in the proceedings of the *c«t'j * 
had come to Gbttingen with a view to study LW; •- 
he changed his views and devoted himself to tr«<: . 
philology, with the hope of obtaining the office t>l'»~* 
in some public school. In hit critical exern*».; : * 
philological seminary he occasionally differed ir^- r- 
and thus excited his ill-will; the conseauenn'*^ 
Voss did not attend the seminary so regularly i u "^ 
pected, though he continued his studies the men it"-*, 
in private. This ill-feeling between Heyne wy*^ 
the foundation of all their subsequent disputes sW^- 
During his stay at Gbttingen Voss made the - 
of Klopstock and Claudius; and in 1774, «h« *** 
Gbttingen, the editorship of the ' Muscnalman^ 
given to him. In 1775 Voss also left the un^MJ 
I some time at Hamburg, and then went to hinntM<-«*^ 
I at AVandsbeck. In 1777 he married Boies younpw *v 
1 and the year after he was appointed rector of jr.- . f 
school at Otterndorf, in the country of Hadeln. . 
settling there he announced his intention of P 1 * 1 * ' . 
German translation of the 'Odyssey' in heiM*" V 
and in order to convince the world of hi*; romp«* - ;, , 
published, in 1780, a dissertation on the island 
in the ' Dcutschcs Museum/ and another on W«J* ^ 
the antients, in the ' Giittinger Magazin,' which *v 
by Forstcr and I.ichtenberg. The peculiar ^'r'^g, 
adopted of writing Greek names drew upon hin "^ f ^ 
censure and sneers of I.ichtcnberg, who wa* » 
time one of the champions of Heyne. Th ,s C j n '£!, ft< •> 
breach between Voss and Heyne. and the dug*^ 
Lichtenberg continued for several years, < 
last mixed up with such personalities, '^"'l f ^ ; » 
necessary to write an essay in vindication Of » • _^ 
racter in the ' Deutschcs Museum.' I" J ' 
lished his German translation of the * Ooys*** ■ Mtt \ri 
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■ public 
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sire to learn, that his 

were continually growing worse, sent him to tl._ . . 

school at Neu-Brandenburg. Benevolent friends and rela- been extremely limited, were soon greatly 



judges. Tlie marshy district of W*^.zZ<t* 
mental to the health of Voss. through the tfJJJ^d !> 
friend Count Frederic Leopoh 1 Stolbers he«y-^ jlf j 
the rectorship of the gymnasium of Eutio. hithe^* 
here in 1782, and bis circumstances, wb'ch^^^pi 
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he was farther honoured with the title of «Hofrath.' Being 
thus in easy circumstances, he devoted his time to the dis- 
charge of his duties and to the study of the antients, whose 
works it was his pride to nationalize among his country- 
men. At the same time he continued to write original 
poeraa, which are among the best in the literature of Ger- 
many. In 1789 he published his edition of Virgil's 

* Georgia*,' with a German translation, a commentary, and 
several engravings representing various forms of antient 
ploughs. A new and much improved edition appeared in 
1800. 2 vols. 8vo. In 1733 he published his translation of 
the ' Iliad ' and ' Odyssey,' in 4 vols., in 8vo. and 4to. That 
of the 'Odyssey' was an improvement upon the edition 
already published ; but although it is more correct, its 
character is less simple than that of the first edition. 
During this time he was also engaged with researches on 
antient geography and mythology ; and in order to coun- 
teract the views on mythology proposed by G. Hermann, 
in his 'Handbuch der Mythologie,' whicn was extrava- 
gantly praised by Heyne and his friends, Voss wrote an 
os*ay on Apollo, which was soon after followed by his 
Letters on Mythology (* Mythologische Briefe,' Konigs- 
berg, 1794, 2 vols. 8vo.\ which were mainly directed 
against Heyne. A second and enlarged edition of these 
letters appeared at Stuttgard, 1827, 3 vols. 8vo. No year 
rrassed without proofs of the genius and learning of Voss. 
n 1797 there appeared, in 2 vols., his edition of Virgil's 

* Eclogues,' which, like the 'Georgics,' was accompanied 
by a German translation and an excellent commentary. 
Two years later he published his translation of all the 
works' of Virgil, but without a commentary. The nu- 
merous original poems, which had appeared either in small 
collections or in periodicals, were now collected and pub- 
lished in. 1802, in 4 vols. 8vo. This collection contains, 
in an appendix, an essay on German prosody (' Zeit mea- 
ning der Deutschen Sprache'). In this year he also pro- 
duced a new edition of his translation of Homer, to which 
he added a map of the Homeric world, and a plan of the 
palace of Odysseus. 

His intense study and incessant literary activity, toge- 
ther with his heavy duties as rector and teacher of the 
gymnasium of Eutin, and various other painful occur- 
rences, had so much weakened his constitution that it was 
impossible for him to continue in his office. His physician 
urged the necessity of a residence in Southern Germany. 
Duke Peter Frederic of Holstein-Gottorp, though with 
.Treat reluctance, not only allowed Voss to resign his office, 
bat granted him an annual pension of 600 thalers. In the 
Hiitumn of 1H02 Voss went to Jena, where he lived for 
M'me years in private, enjoying the friendship and esteem 
of the professors in that university, and of all the illustrious 
personages then assembled at Weimar. 

It was during his stay at Jena that he wrote the review 
)f Ileyne's edition of Homer, which created a general sen- 
sation in Germany (' Jenaer All gem. Literaturzeitung,' for 
May, 1H03; . In 1805 Voss received a letter expressing 
the desire of the elector of Baden that he should come to 
Heidelberg, and give a few lectures in the university ; or, 
if his health should not permit him to lecture, the elector 
offered him a pension of 500 florins if he would merely 
settle at Heidelberg. While Voss was hesitating whether 
he should leave all his friends at Jena and Weimar, a se- 
cond letter arrived, offering him an annual pension of 1000 
florins if he would settle at Heidelberg, and by his mere 
presence give lustre to the university. This generous offer, 
which raised him above all want, was gratefully accepted; 
and in the summer of 1805 Voss arrived at Heidelberg. 
The mild climate of this place, with its beautiful environs, 
produced a great change in him. He felt himself again 
cheerful and young, and with renewed ardour he devoted 
himself to his literary pursuits. The results were improved 
editions of his earlier works, as well as many new ones. 
His fourth and last edition of Homer appeared in 1814, in 
4 vols., and a revised edition of his translation of Virgil 
in 1R21. Among the new translations of antient writers 
which appeared during his residence at Heidelberg, were 
those of Horace (180(5 and 1821), Hesiod (1806), Theo- 
critus, Bion, and Moschus (1808), Tibullus and Lygdamus 
(1810), of which, in 1811, he also published the original 
t< xt, corrected from MSS., his translation of Aristophanes 
0821), and Aratus (1824). Voss had occasionally trans- 
lated works from the English and French into German: in 
1819 he determined, in conjunction with his two sous, 
P. C, No. 1674. 



Henry and Abraham, to translate Shakspere. The work 
was not completed till several years after the death of 
Voss. This translation is not quite what it should be, but 
it is a proof of the bold spirit and of the unwearied activity 
of Voss. In 1823 he published the first volume of a w ork 
entitled ' Antisymbolik,' which was directed against the 
mythological work of Creuzer. The second volume was 
edited after his father's death by Abraham Voss. Frederic 
Stolberg, who had once been a kind and sincere friend to 
Voss, had become a convert to the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion in the year 1800 ; and many years afterwards, in 1819, 
Voss, seeing the intrigues employed by the Mystics and the 
Roman (.'at holies in Germany, wrote an essay called * Wie 
ward Fritz Stolberg ein Unfrcier' (in Paulus's Sophro- 
nizon, part Hi.). This was the opening of a literary cam- 
paign against Roman Catholicism, the Protestant Mystic* 
of Germany, and despotism and aristocratic haughtiness, 
for these were the causes to which Voss attributed the con- 
version of Stolberg. The sensation which these attacks 
created divided all Germany into two parties ; but both 
agreed that Voss treated the friend of his youth too se 
verely, and they condemned the personalities in which he 
indulged. The truth is that Voss and Stolberg were such 
opposite natures that they could not understand each 
other : Voss was unable to comprehend the real causes of 
Stolberg's conduct, as has since been made evident by the 
letters of Stolberg. Voss died at Heidelberg, on the 30th 
of March, 1826. 

Johann HeinrichVoss is one of the most remarkable 
men of modern times. He possessed a generous, uprigh*. 
character, without the least affectation. In his family and 
in his relations to his friends there was a kind of patri- 
archal simplicity and cordiality. But it cannot be denied 
that his own opinions of what was right and wrong rendered 
him frequently blind to what was good in others, and 
made him appear obstinate and quarrelsome. As a writer 
Voss ranks among the first that Germany can boast of. 
His knowledge of antiquity was immense, and the life of 
the antients was nearly as familiar to him as that of his 
contemporaries. His commentaries on Virgil's Georgics 
and Eclogues are among the best that have been written 
on any antient author, and Niebuhr used to say that 
nothing was left for any future commentator on those 
poems, for Voss had done all that could be desired. He 
is one of the great fathers of modern philology, and worthy 
to stand by the side of Lessing and F. A. Wolf. As a 
translator Voss is unrivalled, and the principles which he 
laid down are still followed by the best translators in Ger- 
many. No nation of modern Europe can boast of transla- 
tions of Homer, Virgil, Hesiod, and Theocritus equal to 
those of Voss, which arc real substitutes for the originals. 
It was the consequence of his own peculiar nature that he 
was more successful in his translations of epic and idyllic, 
than of lyric and dramatic poetry. As a poet he must be 
classed among the first of his country. His expression is 
strong and vigorous, his sentiments true and pure, and 
the amiable part of the German character is perhaps not 
seen in any modern poet more clearly than in the poems 
of Voss. The simplicity and the natural charms of his 
idyllic poems have never been equalled by any German 
poet, and his epico-idyllic poem, *Luise,'is the most beau- 
tiful production of its kind in any language. His essays 
have been collected under the title 'Kritische Blatter, 
nebst Geographischen Abhandlungen,' Stuttgard, 1829, 2 
vols. 8vo. 

(Paulus, Lebens- unci Todeshunden von J. H. J'ost, Hei- 
delberg, 1826 ; Briefe ton J. H. Voss, nebst erlautemdcn 
Beilagen, edited by Abraham Voss, Halbcrstadt. 1820-33, 
3 vols. 8vo. ; Leben des Dkhters J. H. J'ost, by F. E. Th. 
Schmid, in the last edition of Voss s Poetical Works, Leip- 
zig. 1835, p. i.-xxxix.) 

VO'SSIUS, GERARD. As his father's name was Jo- 
hannes Vossius, he called himself Gerardus Johannis 
Vossius, that is, Gerard Vossius, the son of John. His 
real family name was Vos, which he Latinized into 
Vossius. He was born in 1577, in the neighbourhood of 
Heidelberg, whither his father, who had once resided at 
Roermonde, in Holland, had gone after he had cm- 
braced the Protestant religion. In the year after the birth 
of his son Johannes Vossius returned to Holland, and 
settled finally at Dortrecht. Gerard was only seven years 
old at the time of his father's death. Ho began his studies 
at Dortrecht, and, after having acquired a considerable 

Vol. XXVI.-3 O 
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knowledge of Latin and Greek and of the elements of phi- 
losophy, he went, in 1505, to the university of Leyden, 
where the range of his studies wan considerably extended. 
In 159R he took his degree in philosophy, and began to 
devote himself with great zeal to the study of theology, 
ecclesiastical history, and the Hebrew language. About 
the year lOOOthc university of Leyden was on the point 
of giving V r ossius a professorship, when he left the place, 
being invited by the town of Dortrecht to undertake the 
head-mastership of the public bcIiooI there. Soon alter 
his arrival at Dortrecht he married. His wife died in 1607, 
after having borne him three children. In about six 
months he married his second wife, who bore him five sons 
and two daughters. Of all his children none survived him 
except his son Isaac. Gerard Vossius was an intimate 
friend of Hugo Grotius. Grotius had severely chastised 
the Dutch clergy in his work 'Pietas Ordinum Hollandiae,' 
and Vossius, although he took the pains to avoid being en- 
tangled in the theological disputes then going on in Holland, 
was suspected of entertaining heretical opinions. In 1614 
the professorship of theology at Steinfurt was offered to 
him, and, owing to the hostility which some of the Dutch 
clergy evinced towards him, he was inclined to accept the 
invitation : but at the same time the rectorship of the 
theological college at Leyden was offered to him. Vossius 
accepted this distinguished post to which, some years after, 
the professorship of eloquence and chronology in the uni- 
versity was added. In 1618 he published a history of the 
Pelagian controversy ('Historia Pelagiana'), from which 
his enemies inferred that he was guilty of that heresy. A 
report also was spread that he was an Arminian, and a 
secret friend of C. Voretius. All this increased the num- 
ber and bitterness of his enemies, and the synod of Tergou 
was prevailed upon, in 1620, to deprive Vossius of the rec- 
torship of the theological college at Leyden. The synod 
of Rotterdam however restored him, in 1621, to his office, 
on condition that he should neither say nor write anything 
against the synod of Dortrecht, which'had condemned Ar- 
minianism. During these troubles Vossius tranquilly con- 
tinued his studies and literary labours. In 1624 the uni- 
versity of Cambridge offered him a professorship, but 
he yielded to the wishes of the curators of the uni- 
versity of Leyden, not to quit the place, and the States 
of Holland showed him their esteem and confidence by 
commissioning him to write a Latin and a Greek grammar 
for the use of the public schools in Holland. In 1626 
another unsuccessful attempt was made to get Vossius 
over to England ; but he continued at Leyden, where his 
lectures and the reputation of his learning attracted crowds 
of students. The work on Pelagianism, which had called 
forth so many enemies in Holland, gained him the favour 
of Archbishop Laud, who procured Vossius a prebend in 
the cathedral of Canterbury, the emoluments of which 
were to be transmitted to him at Leyden. In 1629 he 
came over to England to be installed, and after having 
been honoured with the degree of doctor of laws at 
Oxford, he returned to Holland. In 1630 the city of Am- 
sterdam founded a gymnasium, and invited Vossius to the 
chair of history. Notwithstanding the opposition of the 
university of Leyden, Vossius accepted the offer, partly 
because the new office afforded him more leisure, and 
better opportunity for the education of his children. 
In 1633 Vossius went to Amsterdam, where he exerted 
himself to raise the new establishment. Although the 
successive losses of his children caused him deep and last- 
ing grief, he did not allow these family afflictions to inter- 
fere with his official duties or to interrupt his literary 
activity. He died at Amsterdam in 1649. One day when 
he was ascending the ladder in his library, the ladder 
broke, and Vossius was found dead, and "buried under 
his books. Vossius was a man of extraordinary learning, 
and had a powerful memory ; he boasted that he never 
forgot anything. He was an humble and devout man, and 
always ready to serve others. He was extremely careful 
in employing his time, and scarcely ever allowed a friend 
to stay with him more than a quarter of an hour. He 
hated nothing more cordially than the theological squab- 
bles and the calumnies with which the scholars of that 
time assailed one another. His writings, most of which 
relate to classical antiquity, are very numerous, and some 
of them necessary to a scholar. They were collected at 
Amsterdam, 169&1701, in 6 vols, lb I. The following list 
contains those which arc still of great value :-I, 'Aris- 



1 archils, flive de Art* Grammatica libri VII.,' Amsterdam. 
1635, 4to., and often reprinted . • !)«• Hutorieu Laiiai* 
libri Tres,' Leyden, 1627, 4to. ; a second edition »p;w.t: 
at Leyden, in 1651. It contains an account of all 1^ 
writers that ever wrote on historical subjects in the Uu 
language, down to his own time. 3, 'De Hutoi.s 
Graecis Libri Tres.' Of this work a most useful edition *», 
published by A. Westermann, Leipzig, 1H3&, 8vo, «tui 
contains many additions and corrections. It iriv» » it- 
count of all the Greek historians down to the takinr ■.( 
' Constantinople by the Turks. 4, ' De Veterum PotHmc 
Temporibus Libri duo qui sunt de Poetis Graecu ct u- 
tinis, Amsterdam, 1652, 4to. ; 5, ' De Loejcei »t ltv 
toricae NaturA et Constitution Libri Duo,' Hap*. 16* 
4to. ; 6, ' De Philosophomm Sectis Liber,' Hagit, It*, 
4to. 

(Niceron, Mimoires des Hommet Rluttrt*,\*\. m.\ f> 
lomesii EpittoUu G. J. Votaii, London, 1690.; 

VOSSIUS, ISAAC, a son of Gerard Vossius byhantwd 
wife, was born at Leyden, in 1618. His educatwi hkt 
that of all his brothers and sisters, was conducted Mas- 
sively by his father. After he had complete! hsecao 
he travelled for three year* through Italy, Fnaep, tai 
England, during which time he collected satjnkiti* 
MSS. of antient writers. Queen Christina mnted ha in 
1648, to Sweden, and Vossiux enjoyed for Bt» tank 
esteem and friendship, and had also the how«« prj; 
her instruction in the Greek language. 0« hi too 
death the professorship of history at Amsterdam iwAnA 
to him, but he refused it, and although he owasm^ 
visited his native country, yet he spent the greater $*-" r /' 
his time in 8weden. Salmasius (Saumaise) «* one of & 
scholars w hom Christina drew to her court, and fcc»tx 
she entertained a very high regard. But Salniasus wa 
treated Vossius in an insolent manner, and wtwiJik 
the queen was informed that Vossius was going l:^ 
against him, she refused to admit him to her p»» 
whereupon Vossius immediately went back to Holluc ' 
1658, and never returned to Sweden. In 1663 Kit; I*-' 
XIV. of France sent him a handsome letter, accoujs'*" 1 
by a considerable sum of money, partly as an idw* 
ledgment of the great merits of his father Gerud \ ;* ■ 
and partly as an encouragement to Isaac to continu' 
literary labours. Shortly after this the States «f 
requested Vossius to write a history of the war Ufi«* 
England and Holland, and on his refusal, he waitf? ^ 
of the pension which he had hitherto enjoyed. id* 1 ?' 
pears to have induced him to leave his country,* 15 
1670 he arrived in England. At Oxford hen**' 1 
doctor of laws, and in 1673 King Charles II. made ®» 
canon of Windsor, and assigned to him apartm*** '* 
castle, where he remained until his death, on the ■ 
February, 1688. The splendid library of booba* a» 
which he had collected, and which was considered « f 
the moat complete private collections in Europe, **I t 
chased by the university of Leyden. |b 
Isaac Vossius was almost as learned as his father, to ^ 
character was not so blameless. When he attended ur 
service in the chapel at Windsor, it is said that he u*- 
read Ovids 'Amores' and * Ars Amandi,' instead s. » 
prayer-book, and he was much given to women. H< 
all the European languages without being awe w r ^ 
one of them correctly. He was familiar with the bw^ 
and customs of the antients, but profoundly ignorw' * " 
world and of the affaire of ordinary life. Although a* 



of Windsor, he did not believe in the divine onsnn j 
Christian religion, and he treated religious matters wit . _ 
tempt although in all other things he "W*""^ 
credulous. Charles II. on one occasion said. 'Thi* 1 '* 
divine is a strange man : he will believe anythw?' 1 • 
the Bible.* On his deathbed he refused the 
w as only prevailed upon to take it by the remark ot w 
his colleagues, that if he would not do it for the low*' ^ 
he ought to do it for the honour of the cbaptei r m ^ 
he belonged. His literary merits are great, tiwur 
works are not so valuable as those of his father. i» 
lowing list contains his principal worka :— r 
Scylacis Caryandensis et Anonymi Periplw P 0 " g ^ 
with a Latin translation and notes, Arrwterdarp- ^'j^ 



2, ' Justinus, Historia Philippica,' with "^c^, 
1640, 12mo. 3, • Ignatii EpUtolae, ft Bitrnahae *F # 
with a Latin translation and notes, Arosterdani. , 
4, • Pomponiua Mela, de Situ Orbia," Hagae, »»* 
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second edition appeared in 1700, at Franecker. HU notes 
on Mela are chiefly directed against Salmasius. 5, 1 Dis- 
sertatio dc vera Aetate Mundi,' Hagae, 1659, 4to. In this 
work he endeavours to establish the chronology of the 
Septuagint in opposition to that of the Hebrew text. This 
involved him in various disputes with other divines, espe- 
cially Home. 6, 4 De Septuaginta Interpretibus, corum- 
que Translatione et Chronologia, Dissert ationes,' 1663, 4to. 
7, ' De Sibyllinis, aliisque quae Christi Natal em praecessere 
Ormculis,' Oxford, 1679. 8, ' Catullus, et in eura Isaaci 
Vossii Observationes,' London, 16*44. 4to. 9, « Varianim 
Observationum Liber,' London, 1685, 4to. This volume 
contains a number of dissertations some of which had been 
printed separately, but most of them show that he had 
no critical spirit. 10, ' Observationum ad Pomponium 
Melam Appendix, &c.,' London, 1686, 4to. This appendix 
is an attack upon Jacob Gronovius, who had censured 
Vossius's edition of Mela. Isaac also edited the * Annales 
Hollandiae et Zclandiae, Sexcentorum fere Annorum a 
Theodorico I. usque ad Translatum & Jacobo in Philippum 
Impcrium,' which had been written by his brother Matthias 
Vossius, who died before the work was completed. 

(Nicfron, Mtmoires des Hommex Iiluttres, vol. iii. ; An- 
dreae, Mbliotheca Bclgiai ; Wood, Athenae OxonientesA 
VOTIAKES. [Russian Empirk, p. 247.] 
VOUET, SIMON, commonly considered the founder of 
1he French school of painting, was born at Paris in 1582. 
He was instructed by his father Laurent Vouet, a painter 
of moderate ability, and distinguished himself at a very 
early age. Baron de Sancy, French ambassador to the 
Porte, took Vouet with him to Constantinople in 1611, 
where ho painted from memory, after a single interview, 
an excellent portrait of the Sultan Achmet I. From Con- 
stantinople he went to Venice, and from that place, in 
1613, to Rome. In Venice he was attracted by the works 
of Paul Veronese, but in Rome he forsook for a time his 
style for that of Carravaggio. His reputation procured 
him a pension from Louis XIII. while he was in Rome, 
where he was made president of the Academy of St. Luke ; 
and in 1627 Louis recalled him to Paris, gave him the title 
of principal painter to the king and apartments in the 
louvre. In Paris he had so much to do that he found 
occupation for a numerous school of young painters, 
among whom were Le Brun, Le Sueur, Mignard, Du Fres- 
noy, Tcstelin, Perrier, the elder Dorigny, and several 
others. His commissions were so numerous that he was 
obliged to entrust nearly the entire execution of many of 
his works to these painters. He painted ceilings, galleries, 
altarpieces, small religious pieces and other easel "pictures, 
as well as portraits both in oil and in crayons. He painted 
with gre at facility in a style peculiar to himself; it was 
gay, yet feeble in colouring, owing to a want of harmony 
in the composition of colour : he was mannered likewise in 
his drawing, especially in the hands and in the heads, 
which he painted too frequently in profile ; he was also 
deficient in invention and expression, and there is little 
merit in his compositions. Vet notwithstanding these 
defects, Vouet greatly improved the French school of 
painting, and he is allowed by the French historians of 
art to have done as much for painting as Corneille did for 
the drama in France. He is however more distinguished 
for the several excellent painters who were educated by 
him than for his paintings. He died in Paris in 1641. 
There are about 200 prints after his works, the principal 
of which are — the chapel and gallery of the Palais Royal ; 
some works in the Hotel de Bullion ; a ceiling in the 
Hotel dc Bretonvilliers, &c. ; also altarpieces in St. Eus- 
tache, St. Nicholas des Champs, St. Merry, and in the 
chnpel of St. Francois de Paule. Place Royale ; there is 
likewise a good picture by him in the Academy of 
Painting. 

(D'Argenville ; Watelet and Levesqnc ; Abbe' de Fon- 

tcnai. N 

VOUSSOIR, one of the stones of an arch. [AtiCH, 
p. 261.1 
VOUZIERS. [Ardinxm.] 

VOW (from tne Latin ' votum,' through the French), 
a promise to perform some future act, or to pursue some 
niture line of conduct, confirmed by an appeal to the 
Supreme Being, or at least to some supernatural power, to 
punish or be propitious to the maker of the promise, 
according as he breaks or keeps his word. The idolatrous 
seaman vowed to dedicate some gift to the altar of his di- 



vinity if he should escape some impending danger, and the 
seaman of some Roman Catholic countries still vows in a si- 
milar emergency to present a candle or an image to the shrine 
of his patron saint. The vow in these instances has some- 
thing of the character of a bargain : a piece of service is 
asked, and a reward promised in the event of the service 
being performed. Abraham made his steward swear that 
he would faithfully discharge the mission to seek out a 
wife for Isaac : this is an example of the vow which is 
supposed to bind a man to perform one definite act or incur 
some supernatural punishment ; and the oath taken by wit- 
nesses, in courts of justice, at the present day, to speak the 
truth, belongs to the same class. [Oath.] Some vows again 
are understood to bind those who make them to the per- 
formance of certain limited duties for the whole of their 
future life — such are the marriage vow, as contemplated 
by the Church of Rome and the law of England, and the 
coronation oaths of kings. Some vows are even intended 
to give a particular form and direction to the whole of a 
man's future emotions, thoughts, and actions— such are 
the priestly and monastic vows. The view entertained of 
the character and operation of a vow has differed materi- 
ally at different stages of civilitation. The vow originated 
in a religious conception, in the recognition of some un- 
seen power superior to and exercising a control over visible 
nature and man's destinies. But it originated also in 
a vague and perhaps unworthy conception of this power, 
as either having no fixed deliberate purpose of its own or 
a purpose so wavering and unsettled that men by gifts or 
flattery might turn it as they wished. As the intellectual 
and moral faculties of society expanded, men began to 
entertain more worthy notions of the Divinity. The vow 
came in consequence to be regarded no longer as a means 
which could modify or alter the councils of eternal wisdom ; 
but as a solemn form of making a promise, in which the 
appeal to the Divinity was not understood to have the 
power of influencing His predetermined councils, but was 
meant to remind the utterer of the oath of what men are 
too apt to forget, that the eye of God was upon him, and 
that his universal and unfailing law punishes crime and 
falsehood. The operation of a vow is different upon two 
different classes of minds. To the ignorant and supersti- 
tions it affords a motive f their fears) for adhering to a 
course of action that their fickleness or dishonesty might 
liavc tempted them to swerve from. In the more en- 
lightened it awakens a stronger sense of the importance of 
the aet they are about to undertake, renders them more 
cautious to pledge themselves beforehand, more resolute in 
performing a promise once made. 

The instances in which, in a rude state of society, advan- 
tages are derived from vows or promissory oaths adminis- 
tered in the first sense, arc perhaps not few in number, but 
they are still exceptional. The bad influence of the super- 
stitious view of the nature of a vow is permanent : it perverts 
men's moral opinions by leading them to regard actions as 
vicious and virtuous, not because of their own inherent 
character, but because of their being consistent or incon- 
sistent with a promise made beforehand. Men have thns 
been led to see criminality in the non-performance of a 
crime they had pledged themselves to commit. The 
danger with regard to vows, understood in the more 
rational sense, consists in their too frequent use, or in their 
employment upon trivial occasions. The public promise 
of a kinjr ascending the throne to govern with equity — the 
pledge of man and wife to know one undivided interest 
till death— the promise to give true and faithful evidence 
where the property, life, or honour of a fellow-being are 
at stake— are worthily and usefully accompanied by an 
appeal to the Divinity, that reminds the makers of these 
promises of the importance of the engagement they have 
taken upon them, and brings the religious sentiment to 
strengthen and confirm the dictates of expediency. But 
custom-house oaths, masonic vows, and such trivialities 
and mummeries, degrade the vow to the level of a mere 
theatrical show, or of the thoughtless habit of interjections! 
swearing in common discourse. The addition of a vow 
does not render a promise more binding, or alter the 
reason why it is binding. A promise affords a ground of 
belief that a man will aet in a certain pre -determined 
manner, instead of being carried away by the whim of the 
moment. It is of advantage to the individual who makes 

Kmises that he should, except in extreme cases, 
habit of adhering to them, because it imparo 
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sistcncy and power to tits character ; and it is of advantage 
to all with whom he may have dealings that he should 
contract this habit, for it renders their transactions with 
him safe. Hence the universal feeling that, except in very 
extreme cases, promises ought to be kept, even to the 
maker's disadvantage. Vows are exactly on the same 
footiug : the superadded appeal to the Divinity is merely 
of use in so far as by its solemnity it renders men 
more cautious in binding themselves," and more earnest 
and unwavering in the performance of their promise. The 
danger of making vows frequently and on trivial occasions 
has been inferred from the nature of the religious senti- 
ment called into play : a further restriction of their ad- 
missibility may be deduced from the nature of the simple 
promise. It limits man's freedom of action, and so far is 
a disadvantage. It ought to be confined to actions : for 
a man to pledge himseltto feel and think only in a certain 
manner is to undertake an impossibility. It pledges him 
to an unhealthy life-long struggle against trie order of 
nature. The promise ought moreover to be restricted to 
actions meritorious in themselves, and of some consequence. 
If to commit a crime is bad, to promise to commit one, and 
deliberately to keep the promise when aware of the crimi- 
nality of the act, is worse. To tie a man's self up by a 
promise from the commission of an action indifferent 
in itself is a wilful waste of the power of self-denial, of 
which man at the best has no more than barely serves his 
necessities: the mind worn out with struggling against 
harmless propensities falls an easy P re y to temptation in 
more important matters. The whole history of the mo- 
nastic orders, a history attractive from the grandeur of its 
irregular and imaginative struggles, is an illustration of 
these views. With regard to simple promises, the rule of 
action is to make as few as possible, and exert even- effort 
to keep them, unless convinced that to do so would be a 
crime. With regard to vows, the same rule holds if possible 
with more force, because fickleness in regard to them 
implies a profane trifling with the most sublime emotions 
of our nature. 
VOWEL. [Alphabet.] 

VRIES, JOHN, or HANS FRED EM AN DE, a Dutch 
architectural and perspective painter, bom in 1527. at 
Leeuwaarden in Friesland. He was bound for five 
years at Leeuwaarden, to a painter of Amsterdam, of the 
name of Gerritsz, and designed becoming a glass-painter. 
He painted some time at Mechlin, and settled for a time 
at Antwerp, where, in 1549, he was employed with other 
painters to paint the triumphal arches erected in honour of 
the entry of Charles V. and his son Philip. He afterwards 
visited many cities of Germany, in all of which he added 
to his reputation by his works. De Vries was a complete 
master of perspective ; he published a treatise upon the 
science, which was afterwards enlarged by Samuel Maro- 
lois. His paintings, large and small, are very true ; they 
consist of gardens exteriors and interiors of buildings ; and 
some of them are embellished with figures bv other masters. 
His drawings and designs were very numerous. There 
have been published twenty-six books of prints by him, 
illustrating various styles of architecture, with views of 
buildings, villas, &c. He was a great admirer of the 
works of Vitnivius and Serlio, which he studied in the 
Flemish translations of Peter Koek. Hans had two sons, 
Paul and Solomon de Vries, who painted in the same style 
as their father ; but though well, with less success. Solo- 
mon died in the Hague in 1604, before his father, the date 
of whose death is not known ; the date 1588, in Pilking- 
ton's 'Dictionary' (ed. 1829), is an error. Paul executed 
some extensive works at Prague. When he died is also 
unknown ; he was living at Amsterdam in 1G04, according 
to Van Mander; the date therefore of 1598, given in Pil- 
kington's ' Dictionary* as the year of his death, is also an 
error. 

Hans de Vries is called sometimes Frisius. There is a 
portrait of him in Van Mander's work Leven der Schii- 
ders, <$•<•. 

VRIES, MARTIN GERRITZON. a Dutch navigator 
of the 17th century. In 1643, Van Diemen, at that time 
governor-general of the Dutch possessions in India, gave 
him the command of an expedition destined to examine 
the countries north of Japan, and the west coast of Tar- 



kens. The two vessels sailed from BaUviaon the 3rd 
February, 1643. They were separated on the 2Gth of Mir 
in a storm off Niphon. and did not meet again till 8e> 
tember. During the interim, the Kastricum pirhtlhfj. 
amined the islands in the vicinity of Perouse'* S n.u tsi 
some were accurately delineated by that lumjitor »• 
Krusenstern. When Vries rejoined the Bresktn*. r« 
found the captain and part of the crew had ht«i mir. 
soned by the Japanese, on a suspicion of their rar-f 



smuggled some Portuguese priests' into the Blind. Tit 
prisoners were not released till the 24th of July, 1644. A 
brief account of the voyage of Vries was published >! As 
sterdam in 1646. Thevenot inserted an abstract of it i 
his collection of voyages; the instructions given to Via 
have been printed in the ninth volume of the 'Ptaocp 1 . 
cal Transactions.' D'Anville corrected a part of the rot?- 
line of the Jesuits' map of China from a We MS. dm* 
of the track of the Kastricum which came into ha hm 
A copy of part of this chart on a reduced vale u< rcS- 
lished in the account of La Perouse's voyage. Botii Km- 
senstern and La Perouse speak with great raped of Vna» 
talents as a navigator ; his astronomical obsWicm if 
wonderfully accurate, considering the state of jajfMMfc 
in his time. The narrative of his voyaire c»ti^» 
graphic details respecting the appearance of the cton- 
try lie visited and the customs of the inhabitant Bcivtn, 
who was not acquainted with the Dutch lir,ra?<, eiSs 
Vries by mistake tlries, and the error has been perxttiifi 
in the Voyage of La Perouse. Of the history of Yn& 
prior and subsequently to his voyage, nothing appein'.: 
be known. 

VULCAN (Latin. 'Vulcanus;' Greek. 'Hcph»f*u 
'B>uffroc1, the god of fire, especially so far as it ms:^ 
itself as one of the elementary powers of nature in tckr 
districts, and so far as it is an indispensable means 
working in metal and prosecuting trie pursuits of 
in general. The name Vulcanus therefore probably wefc 
the same element (fulg) as ' fulgcre,' 'lulgur,' and '-I- 
men.' According to Homer, he was the son ofZets M~ 
ter and Hera (Juno), and was from his birth so wu' 
and ugly, that his mother, wishing to get rtd of kz. 
dropped him from Olympus. But Thetis and Eorrot 
two marine divinities, received him falling. ar.d wrtfilbs 
he dwelled concealed for nine years, during which cer^ 
he made various beautiful ornaments for the two goto^- 
Whenever he remembered the cruel act of his nr'> * 
felt indignant at her shameful treatment, but of**** * 
was kind and obedient to her, and on one occasw' * 
he took her part against his father, Zeus seiied hint' ' 
foot and hurled him from Olympus. He fell fa**" 
day, and came down on the island of Lemnos, ■"'V 
was kindly received by the Sintians. He *" er *^,' 
returned to Olympus, where he inhabited a pa< : *« : "; 
by himself. Here he had his workshop with its an«i 
twenty bellows which worked at his bidding, and •< r 
duced the most exquisite specimens of art both m 
and men. His wife is called in the • Iliad ' Cham, w •- 
the ' Odyssey ' it is Aphrodite (Venus\ who bosw&y 
faithless to him. She favoured Ares (Mars , and l 
being informed of it by Helios (the Sun), caught tne 'o^- 
together in a net, and called all the gods toeeln^ 10 '; 
ness the spectacle. At the request of Poseidon MP ' 
however he liberated them. In the Trojan war >» l . 
sided with the Greeks, though he had a ^ 
priests at Troy also. This is an outline ° f W^,,. 
Vulcan, as far as it can be gathered from the 
poems. Other traditions mentioned by later write ^ 
that he had no father, and that he was bom of titn ^ 
out her having had anv connection with a gw 

birth to AWJ 

l Minerva 1 ). Others called Vulcan a son of Tali* 




being, in the same manner as Zeus gave birth' 
( Minerva 1 ). Others called Vulcan a son of ™* t^. 
Nilus, or Menanua, but these are foreign W d, "5°L. u 
ferred into Greece. Some legends '"J^ 
having become lame from his fall from Olymp 0 * £ ^ 
island of I-eiunos, whereas according to " on "y t ri 
weak and lame from his birth. According to ^ 
others, Vulcan docs not produce his worwerf" v &b!tf 
art alone, but is assisted by the Cyclopes, and Mj g t 
is not in Olympus, but in some volcanic w : ^ 
favourite island was Lemnos, but other volcano « ^ 
such as Li para, Hiera. Imbros, and Mount ^.^i 
are described as places in which Vulcan lived * ^^j^ 
The antient epic poets abound in descript^ 01 
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work* of art said to have been made by Vulcan. Like 
Athena, he is the divinity that gives skill to mortals, and 
teaches them the arts which gladden and adorn human 
life. That both divinities were looked upon as somewhat 
■kin to each other, is clear not only from several legends, 
hut also from the fact that at Athens they had common 
festival* and temples. The festival* celebrated at Athens 
in his honour were the Hcphaestia and Chalcia, the former 
of which was particularly splendid on account of the torch 
races (lampadephoria). 

The worship of Vulcan seems to belong to the oldest 
religious institutions of the anticnt world, and undoubtedly 
arose from the worship of fire, so common among uncivi- 
lized nations and in the East. Later poets therefore, in 
applying the name of Vulcan or Hephaestus to fire in 
genera], returned in some manner to the original idea of 
the god. In Samothrace, wliere remnants of the antient 
Pelnsgian religion continued to exist long after the intro- 
duction of the llellenic religion into Greece, Vulcan was 
the first among the Cabiri. In Etruria he was one of the 
twelve great national gods; and we find his worship esta- 
blished at Home from the earliest tunes. A temple of 
Vulcan, situated close by the Comitium, is mentioned as 
early as the reign of Romulus and Tatius, and from the 
stories and rites connected with his worship at Rome, we 
must infer that his temple was viewed in a similar light to 
that of Vesta, that is, as a place of union, or the central 
point of the state. The Fornacalia (from /untax, a furnace), 
which festival was celebrated at Rome on the 17th of 
February, was probably an antient festival of Vulcan; his 
great festival however, which was celebrated every year oil 
the 23rd of August, with games in the Circus Flaminius, 
was in later times the great festival of the god. The Ro- 
mans often dedicated to him the arms taken from an 
enemy : they were piled up and burnt. The Romans fre- 
quently designate Vulcan by the name Mulciber, which 
seems to have been given to him as a propitiating name, 
that he might not destroy the habitations and property of 
men by lire, but that he might be a beneficent and mild 
god, using his powers only to serve the human race. Vul- 
can was not unfrequently represented in works of art, the 
most antient of wliich seem to have been the dwarfish 
figures which were placed in private bouses near the hearth. 
1 lis most celebrated statue was that by Alcamenes at 
Athens, representing the god in a standing position, and 
slightly indicating his lameness. His attributes are the 
instruments of the art of working in metal, as the hammer 
and the like, the Samothracion oval cap, and the chiton 
which leaves the right shoulder and arm uncovered. 

f Jacobi, llandudrterbuch der Griechisch. und Rom. My- 
thologie, under 'Hephaestus;* Hartung, Die Religion der 
Homer, ii., p. 10G, &c. j Hirt, Mythologisches BiUerbuch, 
p. 42, &c.) 

VULCA'NO. [Li pari Islands/] 
VULGATE. The Vulgate (I'ulgata versio), or com- 
mon version, is the name sometimes given by St. Jerome 
to what he elsewhere calls the I'etus, or antient version, 
and what St. Augustine calls the I'etus Rata, or Old 
Italian Version, being the most generally received of those 
early Latin translations of the Scriptures distinguished by 
biblical critics as the ante-Hieronymian. al. which are now 
lost, with the exception of some parts of this Vettultala, and 
such fragments ol the others as are quoted in the writings 
of the Fathers. Jerome's first labours as a translator of 
the Scriptures consisted in a revision and correction of this 
original Vulgate, which he completed about a.d. 390. 
Bel Fore this date however lie had commeuced an entirely 
new translation from the original Greek and Hebrew ; and 
it i* this to which the name of the Vulgate is now given. 
The earlier Vulgate, as revised by Jerome, has all perished, 
except only the Book of Psalms and the Book of Job, and 
the apocryphal Books of Maccabees, BarucluEcclesiasticus, 
and Wisdom. The use of Jerome s new version appears 
to have been gradually introduced ; but ever since the 
seventh century, when it was sanctioned by Pope Gregory 
I., it has been exclusively adopted by the Romish church. 
The CouncU of Trent, in the sixteenth century, even con- 
ferred upon it an authority superior to that of the original 
texts, by ordaining that 'the Vulgate alone should be es- 
teemed autheutic in the public reading of the Scriptures, 
in disputations, in preaching, and in expounding, and that 
no one should dare to reject it under any pretext what- 
ever.' Accordingly all the Romish translations of the 



Bible into the modem languages profess to have been 
made not from the Greek and Hebrew, but from the Vul- 
gate. 

The true text of Jerome's version however has been at 
all times matter of doubt aud controversy. It very early 
got mixed with that of the fetus Rata ; and the restora- 
tion of its purity employed the labours of Alcuin, by 
direction of Charlemagne, towards the close of the eighth 
century ; of Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury, in the 
eleventh ; of Cardinal Nicholas and others, in the twelfth 
and thirteenth. After the invention of printing, the Latin 
Bible was the first considerable work that was sent to the 
press; hut the earliest editions exhibited a very cORIipt 
text. The first critical editions were those produced at 
Paris, by Robert Stephens (Etiennc), in 1528, 1532, 1534, 
1540, 1545, and 1546. Of these the edition of 1540 is 
accounted the best. Other corrected editions are those of 
John Hentenius, a divine of Louvain, first printed at Lou- 
vain, in folio, in 15-17. reprinted by the Plantins, at Ant- 
werp, in 5 vols. 8vo., 1DG5 and 1574; and that of Lucas 
Brugeusis, and other divines of Louvain, printed at Louvaiu, 
in 3 vols. 8vo., in 1573 ; and again, both in 8vo. and 4to., iu 
1586. 

The first revised edition of the Vulgate promulgated by 
authority in the Romish church was issued at Rome from 
the press of the Vatican, in three volumes, folio, in 1590, 
under the title of ' Biblia Sacra Latina, Vulgatae editionis, 
jussu Sixti V. recognita ct edita.' This edition, the pre- 
paration of which had been begun under Pius IV., was 
declared by Pope Sixtus to be the authentic text, and is 
known as the Sixtine Vulgate, or the Bible of Sixtus V. 
Yet it had been no sooner published than it w as discovered 
to be full of misprints and other errors, which were very 
insufficiently corrected by the necessary emendations, 
printed upon separate strips of paper, being here and there 
stuck over the original word where the passage had been 
most grossly disfigured. Gregory XIV., who succeeded 
Sixtus V., ordered it to be suppressed, and the true Sixtine 
Vulgate is now of excessive rarity. A new edition of it, 
in the same form, was brought out in 1592, under the 
authority of Gregory's successor Clement VIII., and this 
is t ailed the Clementine Vulgate, or more frequently by 
Roman Catholic writers the corrected Bible of Sixtus V. 
It is now the authorized edition in the Romish church : 
the Vulgate as since printed being commonly entitled 
'Biblia Sacra Latino. \ ulgatae editionis Sixti V. et de- 
mentis VIII.' Protestant controversialists have, naturally 
enough, made the most of the variations to be found be- 
tween the Sixtine aud Clementine Vulgates, each pub- 
lished and declared to be the only true edition by an au- 
thority professing to be infallible. 

(Home's Introduction to the Study o/ the Holy Scrip- 
tures, 8th edition, vol. ii., part i., pp. 234-240 ; De Bure, 
Bibliographic Instructive, i., 32-69.) 

VULPEfJULA ET ANSER (the Fox and the Goose), 
a constellation of Hevelius, situated immediately above 
Aquila and Sagitta. The principal stars are as follow* : — 
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VULPILIN, or VULPINIC ACTD. This substance is 
obtained from evernia vulpina of Achard, or the lichen 
rulpiniu of Linnaeus. 

The properties of this body are, that it has the form of 
rectangular prisms, which are of a fine yellow colour; it 
is transparent, not altered by exposure to the air, melting 
when heated Mid reassumes the crystalline state on cool- 
ing. It is little soluble in cold, but very soluble in boil- 
ing water, and in hot alcohol and aither. It may be vola- 
tilized without decomposition, and it is not affected either 
by concentrated nitric, hydrochloric, or sulphuric acid. It 
is stated that it reddens vegetable blues, and is therefore 
considered as an acid, and this property is further evinced 
by its combining with ammonia to form a salt. It does 
not appear to have been analyzed. 

VULSELLA. [Malleacka; Marqaritacka.] 

VULTURE. rVULTlTRID.B.] 

VULTU'RID^E, a family of Raptorial Birds [Rap- 
tores], whose geographical distribution is confined to 
warm climates, where they act as scavengers to purify the 
earth from the putrid carcasses with which it would other- 
wise be encumbered. 

It has been matter of dispute whether they are directed 
to their fetid food, for they seldom prey on living animals, 
by the eye or by the nasal organ, and this controversy is 
noticed in the articles Birds (vol. iv., p. 429) ; Turkey 
Buzzard; and Condor. There can however in our opinion 
be little doubt that both the senses are made to contribute 
to the discovery of the carcass. The lofty flight and tele- 
scopic eye are well adapted to detect any dying or dead 
animal, and, as the action of one vulture may be, in all 
probability is, watched by another, a sort of telegraphic 
communication as to the position of the object is kept up. 
Among late writers we know of none who has more accu- 
rately or graphically recorded his observations on the 
habits of this unclean but useful group than Mr. Darwin. 
These observations may, we know, be safely depended on; 
and we proceed to lay before our readers' his highly in- 
teresting remarks upon the Condor, which were not pub- 
lished till after the appearance of our article on that bird. 

In Patagonia, Mr. Darwin, on the 27th of April, 1834, 
.shot a Condor which measured from tip to tip of the 
wings, eight and a half feet, and from beak to tail four 
feet. 1 It is,' says he, • a magnificent spectacle to behold 
several of these great birds seated on the edge of some 
steep precipice.' He then describes all he had observed of 
the habits of this enormous vulture. 

The geographical range of the species, according to Mr. 
Darwin, is wide, for it is found on the west coast of South 
America, from the strait of Magalhaens throughout the 
entire range of the Cordillera. On the Patagonian shore, 
the steep cliff near the mouth of the Rio Negro, in lat. 41°, 
was the most northern point where he saw these birds, or 
heard of their existence, and there, he observes, they have 
wandered about four hundred miles from the great central 
line of their habitation in the Andes. Farther south, 
among the bold precipices which form the head of Port 
Desire, they were not uncommon ; but, he adds, that only a 
few stragglers occasionally visit the sea-coast. A line of cliff 
near the mouth of the Santa Cruz was frequented by those 
birds, and about eighty miles up the river, where first the 
sides of the valley were formed by steep basaltic preci- 
pices, they again appeared, although in the intermediate 
space not one had been seen. From these and similar 
facts, the presence of the bird seemed to Mr. Darwin 
chiefly to be determined by the occurrence of perpendicu- 
lar cliffs. In Patagonia the Condors slept and bred either 
in pairs or many together on the same overhanging ledges. 
In Chile, he tells us, during the greater part of the year, 
they haunt the lower country near the shores of the Pacific, 
and, at night, several roost in one tree ; but in early sum- 
mer they retire to the most inaccessible parts of the inner 
Cordillera, there to breed in peace. 

With respect to their propagation, Mr. Darwin was told 
by the country-people in Chile, that the Condor makes no 
sort of nest, but, in the months of November and Decem- 
ber, lays two large white eggs on a shelf of bare rock. On 
the Patagonian coast he could not see any sort of nest 
among the cliffs, where the young ones were standing, and 
he adds, that it is said that the young Condors cannot fly 
for an entire year. At Conception, on the 5th of March 
(corresponding to our September), he saw a young bird, 
which, though in size little inferior to an old one, was 



completely covered by down like that of a gosling, bet i 
a blackish colour ; and he felt sure that it could not be >it 
to use its wings for many months. But, the bird hot k 
seen hunting for itself before the ruff round its n«k » Uitb: 
white ; and Mr. Darwin further relates that, at the mctti 
of the Santa Cruz, during part of April and May, a ptr I 
old birds might be seen every day, either perched on i » 
tain ledge, or sailing about in company with s anrle c*. 
which, though full fledged, had not it* ruff while He 
thinks, especially when recollecting the state in wfcjrh ti*> 
Conception bird was on the previous mouth, that tL> 
young Condor had not been hatched from an eg? of 'Ja' 
summer. As there were no other young birds, it «ras p- 
bable to him that the Condor only lays once in two yon 

The same observing author states that these bird*,' ru- 
rally, live in pairs ; but among the inland baulrit td>J 
the Santa Cruz, he found a spot where scorn rcu»t n*£; 
haunted. ' On coming suddenly to the brow of thepK- 
pice, it was a fine sight to see between twenty mi thirt 
of these great birds start heavily from their rwliar-plscr, 
and wheel away in majestic circles.' From the qcactfy 
of dung on the rocks, Mr. Darwin conclude 6* 'iey 
must long have frequented this cliff, and iht, rrotorr, 
they both roost and breed there. Hariar; ptpd thta- 
selves with carrion on the plains below, the; retire, be 
says, to these favourite ledges to digest tkr ta>i- frta 
these facts he also concludes that the Coc£m nc*" to i 
certain degree be considered, like the Gailinxto, i pervi- 
ous bird. In this part of the country, Mr. Ikrvh ntu 
that they live altogether on the Guanacoe*, wta MB 
have died a natural death, or, as more commcary lujpe* 
have been killed by the Pumas. He believe*, ma *»: 
lie saw in Patagonia, that the Condors do not, oacrcsr 
occasions, extend their daily excursions to snrfmia- 
tance from their regular sleeping-places. 

• The Condors,' says Mr. Darwin in continuance, rat 
oftentimes be seen at a great height soaring orer i> itfse 
spot in the most graceful spires and circles. Oc s» 
occasions I am sure that they do this for roort bet cc 
others, the Chilcno countrymen tell you that they n 
watching a dying animal, or the Puma devouring iisr;. 
If the Condors glide down, and then suddenly 0 r -» 
together, the Chileno knows that it is the Puna, «~ 
watching the carcass, has sprung out to drive i«> <* 
robbers. Besides feeding on carrion, the C«* 3 £ 
frequently attack young goats and lambs. Hrw* 
shepherd dogs are trained, the moment the '°fjr~ 
over, to run out, and, looking upwards, to "f™^! 
The Chilenos destroy and catch numbers. ^J*!.- 
are used : one is to place a carcass within an 
sticks on a level piece of ground, and when the i*, 
are gorged, to gallop up on horseback to the ^ 
thus enclose them: for, when this bird has «*»PV_ 
run, it cannot give its body sufficient moment^ - 
from the ground. The second method is to mara >« f 

. . . ° „ ... .. i _r nr 111 W 

in 

roost 

thfm. nicy lie sutu iirmv amy*'*i — - t,' 

witnessed, that this is not a difficult task. At ^rf^ 
I have seen a living Condor sold for «*P eDC '/. J[j «, 
common price is eight or ten shillings. One v 
brought in, had been lashed with rope, and 



jm the ground. The second method is io s**» '•• 
which, frequently to the number of five or«i. . 
ost together, and then, at night, to climb up i u*^. 
era. They are such heavy sleepers, as \ i-. 



jured ; yet the moment the line was cut by * 
was secured, although surrounded by P°"P < (0 .) ibr 
ravenously to tear a piece of carrion. In 8 S*^ . 
same place, between twenty and thirty were .. 
They were fed only once a week, but they J Fr~\ ^ 
pretty good health. The Chileno ^ nl ?*£,_«, 6> 
the Condor will live and retain its power* 
and six weeks without eating. I cannot ar-s^ h 
truth of this, but it is a cruel experiment, which rery 
has been tried.' ^ c f the 

Mr. Darwin noticed that several hour? oeiorc ; ^ 
Condors died, all the lice with which th *L ,ra* ^ 
crawled to the outside of the feathers; «" ,n 
that this was alw ays the case. . . ( w 0*1 

With reference to the question whether fa 
directs the Vultures to their food, Mr . P«r« fl ^ 
that when an animal is killed, it is well V^fljjt* 
Condors, like other carrion-vultures, soon f in ' j n >«; 
of it, and congregate in an inexplicable m&n "\j t b»: 
cases it must not, he observes, be ovfrlc** "j.^ !ftf 
birds have discovered their prey, and 1>» TC ™ l 
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eleton clean before the flesh is in the least tainted. He 
ed, in the garden mentioned in the last paragraph but 
e, the following experiment .—The Condors were tied 
eh by a rope, in a long row at the bottom of a wall, 
ivine folded up a piece of meat in white paper, he 
ilked backwards and forwards, carrying it in his hand at 
c distance of about three yards ; but no notice whatever 
ls taken. He then threw it on the ground within one 
rd of an old cock bird, which looked at it for a moment 
th attention, but then regarded it no more. With a 
ck Mr. Darwin pushed it closer and closer, until at last 
e Condor touched it with his beak : the paper was then 
stantly torn off with fury, and at the same moment every 
rd in the long row began struggling and flapping its 
iiijajs. Mr. Darwin observes, that under the same circum- 
.vncea it would not have been possible to have deceived 
dog. Although he refers however to Mr. Audubon's 
rinions as to the small power of smelling in vultures, he 
lmits, after noticing Professor Owen's dissection, that the 
.cts related by Mr. Sells, and stated, together with Mr. 
wen's account, in our article on the Turkey Buzzard, are 
inclusive as to the birds having obtained the intelligence 
.* death by the sense of smell alone ; and he comes to the 
inclusion, from the various facts recorded, that carrion- 
eding hawks possess both the sense of sight and smell in 
n eminent degree. 
With regard to the telegraphing above alluded to, and 
ic probable powers of the eye of the Vultures, Mr. Darwin 
elates that often, when lying down to rest on the open 
<lains and looking upwards, he has seen carrion-hawks 
ailing through the air at a great height. Where the 
onntry is level, he expresses his belief that a space of the 
teavens of not more than 15° above the horizon is com- 
uonly viewed with any attention by a person either walk- 
ng or on horseback. If such be the case, and the Vulture 
jc on the wing at a height of between three and four 
housand feet, before it could come within the above range 
)f vision, its distance in a straight line from the beholder's 
ye would be rather more, he observes, than two British 
uilcs : and he asks whether the bird might not thus he 
readily overlooked ? When an animal is killed by the 
sportsman in a lonely valley, may not that sportsman, he 
ii^ain asks, all the while be watched from above by the 
-harp-sighted bird? And will not the manner of its de- 
scent proclaim throughout the district to the whole family 
jf camon-feeders that their nrcy is at hand ? 

The grand and graceful night of one of the largest of 
ihe Raptorial birds is thus graphically placed before the 
.nind's eye by this painter with the pen :— 

• When the Condors in a flock are wheeling round and 
round any spot, their flight is beautiful. Except when 
rising from the ground, I do not recollect ever having seen 
nne of these birds flap its wings. Near Lima, I watched 
lever&l for nearly half an hour, without once taking off 
my eyes. They moved in large curves, sweeping in circles, 
descending and ascending without once flapping. As 
they glided close over my head, I intently watched from 
an oblique position the outlines of the separate and ter- 
minal feathers of the wing ; if there had been the least 
vibratory movement, these would have been blended toge- 
ther, but they were seen distinct against the blue sky. The 
head and neck were moved frequently, and apparently 
wnh force; and it appeared as if the extended wings 
formed the fulcrum on which the movements of the neck, 
body, and tail acted. If the bird wished to descend, the 
Wing* were for a moment collapsed ; and then, when again 
expanded with an altered inclination, the momentum 
pained by the rapid descent seemed to urge the bird up- 
wanls, with the even and steady movement of a paper 
kite. In the case of any bird s'xiring, its motion must be 
sufficiently rapid, so that the action of the inclined surface 
of its body on the atmosphere may counterbalance its 
gravity. The force to keep up the momentum of a body 
moving in a horizontal plane in that fluid (in which there 
is so little friction) cannot be great ; and this force is all 
that is wanted. The movement of the neck and body of 
tlie Condor, we must suppose, is sufficient for this. How- 
ever this may be, it is trim - wonderful and beautiful to see 
«o great a bird, hour after hour, without any apparent 
exertion, wheeling and gliding over mountain and river.' 
(Darwin, Journal, 18390 
The bill of the Vulture is admirably formed for dissect 
out its food. The preparation, No. 309, in 



the physiological Series' of the museum of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons in London, displays the head of tne King 
of the Vultures ( Vullur papa. Linn. ; Sarcoramphut papa, 
Auct.), showing a beak fitted by its strength, sharpness, 
and hooked form to tear the flesh of animals. No. 1485 
of the same series exhibits the tongue and larynx of the 
same vulture, showing the scries of small retroverted spines 
along the lateral margins of the tongue, of which the 
sides are raised so as to render the dorsum concave. 




tlr«d of Griffon ViUtnrc. 

Systematic Arrangement. 

The genus Vultur of Linnaeus stands first in his first order, 
Accipilrrt, and consists of the following species : — gry- 
phus, harpyja, papa, monachus, aura, barbatut, percnop- 
terus, and albicilla. (Sytt. Nat., ed. 12.) 

In Latham's system the genus occupies the same posi- 
tion. 

In the method of M. de Lacepide the birds of prey form 
the seventh order, and are placed under the first sub- 
division (with strong and very crooked talons) of his 
second division of his first subclass of birds, viz. those with 
three toes anteriorly, and one toe or none posteriorly. 
Vultur, the thirteenth genus in his arrangement, is 
the first of this order, and is immediately followed by 
Gupa'etof. 

M. DumeriPs first order is formed by the Rapacious 
Birds (Rapaces), and the first family of this order consists 
of the Nudicollet or Ptiloderes, which comprise the genera 
Sarcoramphus and Vultur. The second family, the Plumi- 
colle* or Cruphodires, comprise the Griffon, "the Kite, the 
Eagle, &c. 

llliger makes the Raptatorbs his third order. 

The Vultures ( Vautours, Vultur, Linn.) form the first 
great genus of the Diurnal Birds of Prey of Cuvier, who 
remarks that Linnaeus divided those birds into two very 
natural divisions, the Vultures and the Falcons a division 
followed by Cuvier himself, who says of the Vultures that 
their eyes are placed d Jleur de tcte, and that their tarsi are 
reticulated, that is to say, covered with small scales ; their 
bill is elongated, curved only at the end, and a more or 
less considerable part of the head, or even of the neck, 
is denuded of feathers. The power of their talons, he 
observes, does not correspond to their si2e, and they make 
use of their bill rather than their claws. Their wings are 
so long, that in walking they carry them half extended. 
They are, he says, a cowardly race, and feed more fre- 
quently on carrion than living prey. When they have 
finished their repast, their crop forms a great projection 
above the fork-like bone, a fetid humour distils from their 
nostrils, and they are reduced almost to a state of stu- 
pidity. 

Cuvier divides this great genus into the following sub- 



The Vultures properly so called, Vultur, Cuv. 
These have a large and strong beak, with the nostrils 
placed diagonally at its base ; the head and the neck with- 
out feathers and without caruncles ; a collar of long feathers 
or of down at the bottom of the neck. 
Locality. — The antient Continent. 
Example, Vultur fulvtu, &c. 

Sarcoramphus, Dumcril. 
America, Cuvier remarks, produces Vultures remarkable 
for the caruncles which surmount the membrane of the 
base of their beak, which is as large as that of the preced- 
ing genus, but the nostrils arc oval and longitudinal. These 
are the &treoramphi of Dumf*ril. 



Exami 



S<irruramphu* jiapa. 



Cathartes, Cuv. (Uallinazo* or Cathurittcs, Veill "> 
These have the beak of the Sarco ramriht, that i» to 
i I it is stout, and the nostrils arc oval and longitudinal . 
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there is no fleshy crest, although their head and neck are 
plumeless. 

Example, Cathartes californianus, &c. 
Percnopterus, Cuv. {Gypa'etos, Bechst. ; Neophron, Sav.) 

The bill in this group is slender, Ions, a little convex 
above its curvature, the nostrils oval and longitudinal, and 
the head, but not the neck, denuded of feathers. These 
are birds of moderate size, and which do not approach the 
Vultures properly so called in extent of power : they are 
therefore more ravenous after carrion and all kinds of im- 
purities which attract them from afar : even excrements 
are palatable to this filthy race. Illiger comprises both 
this and the preceding subgenera under his Cathartes. 

Example, Percnopterus jEgyptiacits, Neophron perc- 
nopterus, Sav. 

Under this subgenus Cuvier places the Urubu, Vultur 
Iota, C. Bonap., of America. 

The Griffons. ( Gypa etos, Storr ; Phene, Sav.) 

These, Cuvier observes, are arranged by Gmelin under 
the genua Falco, but approximate more closely to the 
Vultures in their habits and conformation. Their eyes are 
placed d jleur de tile, their claws are proportionally weak, 
their wings are half opened in their state of repose, their 
crop projects from the bottom of the neck when it is full, 
but tneir head is entirely covered with feathers. Their 
distinguishing characters consist, of a very strong beak, 
which is straight, hooked at the point, and convex at the 
hooked part, of nostrils covered with stiff bristles directed 
forwards, and a pencil of similar bristles under the beak. 
Their tarsi are short and feathered down to the toes ; their 
wings are long, and the third quill is the longest. 

Example, Gypa'etos barbatus. 

Vieillot's order Accipitres stands first in his arrange- 
ment. His first family ( Vautourins\ containing the Vul- 
tures generally, and the Caracara, is immediately succeeded 
by the family of Gypa'c'tes, consisting of the genus Phene 
only. 

The Rapaces form M. Temminck's first order of birds, 
and comprise the genera Vultur, Cathartes, Milvus, Falco, 
and Strix. 

' If,' says Mr. Vigors, in his paper on the Natural Affini- 
ties that connect the Orders and Families of Birds, 4 we 
admit the Gypookrams among the Raptures, we may 
arrange it, I conceive, next the Vultures, to which family 
it bears a nearer affinity than the Falconidee, in its naked 
cheeks and the looseness of the plumage about the head. 
The construction of the feet, also, brings it more close to 
the Vultures, while the comparative s-traightness and 
bluntness of its toes distinguish them from the hooked and 
pointed talons of the Falcons. The greater development 
of the membrane which connects the toes affords an addi- 
tional reason for placing it near the Vulturida. Its 
natural station therefore appears to be immediately preced- 
ing this family, from wliich indeed it seems only to deviate 
in the leugth of its tarsi and its reptile food. 

' Passing on now to the succeeding families of the 
order, — the affinity between the Vulturidce and Falconida: 
may with equal confidence be asserted, from the circum- 
stance of several species of each being indiscriminately 
arranged in both families by different systematic writers. 
The external characters of these neighbouring groups are 
indeed considerably blended together. The long bills of 
the Vultures, straight at the base and hooked only at the 
point pass over into many group of the Falconida ; while 
aome species of the latter family, which from their man- 
ners cannot be separated from it, exhibit the naked face 
and loose plumage that characterize the Vtdtures. Of this, 
the Falco Novee Zealandicc of Dr. Latham affords a notable 
instance; and more particularly his Falco Braziliensis, 
another of the fishing Eagles, forming the genus Polyborus 
of M. Vieillot, where the throat is devoid of feathers, as 
well as the cheeks. The genus Gypdetos of Storr, of which 
the bearded Vulture of the Alps presents the type, appears 
to form the connecting link between the families. Here, 
not merely the details of the bird's structure partially cor- 
respond with those of the conterminous groups, but in 
manners also it agrees with each: the bird being occasion- 
ally observed, like the Vultures, to feed upon carrion, and 
at other times, like the Falcons, to pursue a living prey.' 
{Linn. Trans.) 

In the second volume of the Zoological Journal Mr. 
Vigors observes, that if we fix our attention on the dis- 
tinguishing characters of the Vultures, and at the same 



time take into consideration the size and stren«n i : 
consequent powers of body that separate the Vulture* ho 
other groups in ornithology, we may at once detennr- 
that the birds in which these characters are mo* tax;,: 
conspicuous, will form the typical group cf tb« Ik. 
These species therefore, he rcmaik*, may be srlectk > 
forming the Normal group of the I'ulturtda, in irbjchti 
powers of the bill and legs are most apparent, the W. 
and neck most devoid of feathers, and tee organs of & 
most fully developed. This group, he observer nil l , 
found chiefly to inhabit the torrid region*, and lira: 
to be, almost exclusively, carrion, -which they prej -t 
for the most part in large flocks. On the other buii'r: : 
Aberrant group will comprise those birds which t±n i 
comparative weakness in the bill and legs, alesu&K* 
of the organs of smell, and a smaller portion of ti ;«i 
and neck devoid of plumage ; or where, aldiouji «- 
degree of the size and strength of the more typwJ too 3 
preserved, the greater part of the head and neciB^rc 
with feathers. This group, Mr. Vigors adds, BB be ct- 
served to spread itself over the higher and colder 'x£l& 
more extensively than the typical VuUtrv, ad to ml 
occasionally a living prey, which they faotient/r past 
cither singly or by pairs. Here follow is pvpael 
arrangement. 

$ Normal group. General conjsmim pafr/«i: 

head and neck bare of feathers ; srpi </ ml 

strongly developed. 
Genera : — Sarcoramphus, Dum. ; Vultur, Aurt 
§ Aberrant group. General row/«nw«K» BP 

head and neck less bare of/eauuit; wpi? 

smell less developed. 
Genera .—Gypaetus, Storr ; Neophron, Sst. ; OH* 

M. Latreille makes the Vultures (VatUourim ^- 
family of his first tribe (Diurnes) of his first order ia- v 
and includes undpr it the genera Sanoratnfkv. It-v 
Percnopterus, and Gypaetus. 

Mr. Swainson, in his 1 Classification of Birds.' m*?* 
that in such tribes as feed upon carrion or «na!l 
the tooth on the bill, which marks the diurnal tin! o r 
that attacks the living, being no longer essen!aL« r. > 
obsolete or entirely wanting. * The slothful vm i- 
the cowardly hyaena glut themselves upon 
bold and majest ic lions, like the noble falcons. \ai '■?■ 
no other prey than what their own courage l*£*f 
while the owls and the stoats prowl during the Dp ^ 
the same feeble and ignoble game.' Of the l» ' 
Mr. Swainson says that the filthiness of their foo^ 
to their whole body a fetid odour, which nature * 
dered a means of defence ; for, if seized dnnnC'' . 
inactivity which succeeds their meals, they 
disgorge the nauseous contents of their stomac- ^ 
luckless captor, who is thus, by a sudden wf~ fe 
loathing, obliged to relinquish his hold. . But, ) ™', r . 
that those parts of the bird which come 1D « , ' v 
its offensive food should not be soiled and tuflttw 
the whole of the head (and frequently a trreat r* ■ •• 
neck) is entirely destitute of feathers ; while 
rest of the body have a certain elasticity anti P 
which enables the bird, by a few sudden shake*, 11 iL 
itself at once from any fragments that remain j 
plumage. ' * 

• The vultures,' says Mr. Swainson in con imjw ^ 
the great scavengers of nature in hot J»»'» ^ 
putrefaction is most rapid, and most ""J 11 " 0 ™, l,.^ ill- 
and the disposition of their numbers h rfC"'* 1 " 1 ^ 
wise Creator according to their usefulness- .^j.,. 
sparingly scattered over the south of , '"^^jfi.V-" 
they are more numerous ; but in tropical Ante" wcf( fit- 
the species are fewer, the individuals art n 11 ' . 
tiful. No sooner is an animal dcad .V! M Jk 0 ^A' r ' 
surrounded by numbers of these to™*-.. ' where ^ 
appear, coming from all quarters, in a ,ua1 'T^ J 
one had just before been seen. The "»*^ . in ;M 
head, and frequently of the neck, is 10051 * 
whose geographic range is limited to ' i. jr v >] >,r/t 
the head of which division stand two rc!&: ' w /v,"' ' 
the celebrated Condor of the Andes, arrt " 5 , ; ': 
King Vulture, of the Brazilian forcsts ; Jfpf ^t 
known for the loftiness of its flight and >^7; jnBg » 
while the latter is the only species whose <o 
dark or sombre.* 
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following is Mr. Swainson's arrangement :— 
Order I. Rapt ores. Rapacious Birds. 
Family VulturidiB. Tne Vulture*. 
8ize large. Body thick, heavy. Bill and legs very 
strong ; the former 'hooked, but not toothed. Claws but 
slightly curved, and hardly retractile. Head and neck in 
general more or less naked. 

Genera and Subgenera :— Genus T'ultur, Linn. Nostrils 
naked, transverse. Wings with the fourth quill longest. 
Head and bill destitute of caruncles. Tail-feathers 12-14. 
Inhabits the Old World. 
Example, I'u/tur fulvus. 

Genus Cathartes, III. Nostrils naked, longitudinal. 
Wings with the third quill equal to the fourth, and longest. 
Inhabits, with one exception, the New World. Typical. 

Under the genus Cathartes Mr. Swainson arranges the 
following subgenera : — 

Subgenus Sarcoramphus, Dum. Head and neck naked. 
Bill and feet strong ; the former with an elevated fleshy 
caruncle. 

Example, Sttrroramphus papa. 

Subgenus Cathartes. III. Head and part of the neck 
naked, but without caruncles. Bill and general construc- 
tion weaker than in the last. 

Example, Cathartes aura. 

Genus Neophron, Savignv. Bill much lengthened and 
remarkably slender. Nostrils longitudinal, nearly medial j 
cere occupying two-thirds the length of the bill. Fact* 
and part of the neck naked. Tail-feathers 14. The tenui- 



rostral type. 
. Example, Neophron percnopterus. 

Genus Catheturus, Sw. Bill short, thick, curved almost 
from the base, but the tip not hooked. Nostrils basal and 
membranaceous; the aperture large, round, central, and 
nearly naked. Head and neck with only a few scattered 
feathers. Wings short, rounded. Tail broad, of eighteen 
feathers. Feet strong; anterior scales irregularly hex- 
agonal ; toes large ; the lateral of equal length, and very- 
little shorter than the middle toe ; all the claws long and 
slender. The rasorial type. 

Example, Catheturus uustrnlis. 

Genus Gypa'etus, Storr. Bill strong, lengthened ; upper 
mandible elevated near the end, which is hooked ; under 
mandible provided beneath with a bunch of setaceous 
bristles directed forwards. Nostrils oval, covered and de- 
fended by bristles. Feet short : the three anterior toe* 
united to their base by a membrane ; the middle toe very 
long: claws but slightly curved. Wings long; the first 
quill rather shorter than the second, the third longest. 
The fissirostral type. 

With reference to Catheturus, Mr. Swainson remarks 
that it is the Alecturus of Mr. Gray ; but this name having 
been previously given by Vieillot to a very distinct group 
of flycatchers, which Mr. Swainson had ascertained, it 
became necessary for him to propose another. This sup- 
posed vulture however is, as we have already shown in the 
article Talrgalla, a bird of very different habits from any 
of the birds of prey. 

The Prince of Canino and Musignano makes the J'u/tu- 
rtdfB the first family of his first order, Accipitres, and 
notices the following subfamilies and genera. 

a. Vulturina?. 

Genera : Neophron ; Cathartes ; Sarcoramphus ; Vul- 
tur; and Uyps. 

b. Gypactinae. 

Genus, Gupaetos. 

It must be remembered that none but European and 
American birds are admitted into this arrangement. 

The I'ulturiaUe of Mr. G. H. Gray form the first family 
of his first suborder {Accipitret Dinrni) of his fii>t order 
Accipitres'). The following subfamilies and genera arc 
placed by M r . Gray under this family :— 

Subfam. I, Gypactin*. 
Genus: Gypactos. 

Subfam. % Cathartins?. 

: Neophron ; Cathartes ; and Sarcoramphus. 

Subfam. J. Vultunna?. 

Genera: Gups ;Sav. ; lultur ; and Otogypt ^G. R. 
«iay;. 

Subfam. 4. Racaminae. 
Genus: Gyphoiemx, Riipp. ; Iiacama, J. E. Gray— 
' U'ttir(Gyphoicrax) angolensis. 
P. C., No. 1«75. 



El'ROPKAN VlUTRKS. 

Example, J'ulturfnfcus, the Griffon Vulture. 

Description. — Adult. — Head and neck covered with 
close-set, short, white, downy feathers; lower part of the 
neck surrounded with a ruff of long, slender, white fea- 
thers, sometimes with a slight tinge. On the middle of 
the breast a space furnished with white down. The whole 
of the body, the wings, and the origin of the tail yellow- 
brown or Isabella colour : quills and tail-feathers blackish- 
brown ; beak livid yellow, cere darker f iris hazel ; feet 
grey - or light brown. Total length exceeding four feet. 

The fenuile is larger than the male. 

The young have a whitish down varied with brown on 
the head and neck ; the rest of the body very bright 
yellow, marked with great spots of grey or white. 

This is Le Griffon of the French ; IVeisskopflger Geier 
of the Germans; Avoltoio di color castagno of the 
Italians. 

Geographical Distribution. — The mountainous parts of 
the north of Europe, Silesia, the Tyrol, Dalmatia (where it 
is very numerous). Spain (abundant near Gibraltar), the 
Alps, the Pyrenees, Turkey, the Grecian Archipelago, the 
north of Persia, the north of Africa. 




Tim firiltVm Vulture. 

Nest, Habits, Jj-c. — The nest of this vulture is generally 
formed upon the most elevated and inaccessible rocks, but 
it olten builds on the highest forest-trees, and, in Sardinia, 
on the loftiest oaks, where the nest of brushwood and roots 
is more than three feet in diameter. The eggs, which are 
generally two in number, though some state that it occa- 
sionally lays as many as four, arc of a dull greenish or 
greyish white, slightly marked with pale reddish spots, and 
with a rough surface. "Like all the other birds of its 
tribe.' says Mr. Bennett, in his Gardens and Menagerie of 
the Zoological Society, ' it feeds principally upon dead 
carcasses, to w hich it is frequently attracted in very con- 
siderable numbers. When it has once made a lodgment 
upon its prev, it rarely quits the banquet while a morsel 
of flesh remains, so that it is not uncommon to see it 
perched upon a putrefying corpse for several sucrewive 
davs. It never attempts to entry off a portion even to sa- 
tisfy its yocmff, but feeds them by disgorging the half- 
digested "morsel from its imuv. Sometimes, but very 
rarely, it makes its prey of living victims, nnd even then 

• Tiiunil-rh ttin'rltc* It i>« PmIi Mmirrd. 

Vol. XXVT.-aP 
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ot such only as are incapable of offering Ihe smallest re- 
sistance ; for in a contest for superiority it has not that ad- 
vantage which is possessed by the Falcoa tribes, of lace- 
rating its enemy with its talons, and must therefore rely 
upon its beak alone. It is oidy however when no other 
mode of satiating its appetite presents itself, that it has 
recourse to the destrucliou of other animals for its subsist- 
ence. Alter feeding, it is seen fixed for. hours in one un- 
varied posture, patiently waiting until the work of digestion 
is completed, and the stimulus of hunger is renewed, to 
enable and to urge it to mount again into the upper re- 
gions of the air, and fly about in tpiest of its necessary 
food. If violently disturbed after a full meal, it is inca- 
pable of flight until it has disgorged the contents of its 
stomach ; lightened of which, and freed from their debili- 
tating effects, it is immediately in a condition to soar to 
such a pitch as, in spite of its magnitude, to become in- 
visible to human sight. In captivity it seems to have no 
other desire than that of obtaining its regular supply of 
food. So long as that is afforded it, it manifests a perfect 
indifference to the circumstances in which it is placed.' 
i'ultur cinereus. 

Descripton . — Old Male. — Posterior part of the head and 
nape denuded of feathers, the skin of a bluish cast ; on 
the rest of the neck a yellow down ; sides of the neck fur 
nished with curled feathers. At the insertion of the wings 
rises an ample tuft of long loose feathers. General colour 
of the plumage chocolate-brown, or brown verging 
'nwards black and sometimes to fulvous; cere bluuh 
flesh-colour; iris deep brown; tarsus half-plumed, the 
naked part, as well as the toes, dirty white ; claws black. 
Total length exceeding three feet six inches. 

Female rather larger, and with the colours of the plu- 
mage more sombre. 

Voting with the whole or the neck furnished with down ; 
all the leathers of the upper parts terminated by a brighter 
colour. 

This appears to be the Vautour arrian and VautQUT 
noir of the French ; Cinereous or Ath Vulture and Bengal 
Vulture of Latham ; and G ratter Ueier of the Germans. 

Geographical Distribution and Halats. — In Europe, 
lofty mountains, and the vast forests of Hungary, the 
Tyrol, and the Pyrenees; the south of Spain and Italy; 
accidentally in Dalmntia ; more common in Sardinia. In 
Sicily ; rarely in Italy, and never in the forests. Very ac- 
cidentally in Germany. M. Temminck, writing in 183o, 
says that an individual was killed more than six years ago 
;it Bayreuth. M. Tscharner de Bellerive remarks, that he 
does uot believe that it has ever been killed in Switzer- 
land. 

M. Temminck states that its food consists of dead animal* 
ami carrion, but never of living animals, of which it shows 
fear ; the least animal, he says, terrifies it. BechstemV 
account is very different. According to him the Cinereous 
Vulture is chiefly seen in the plains in winter, where it at- 
tneks not only hares, sheep, and goats, but even deer. The 
farmers are said to suffer severely from its depredations, 
for it will frequently pick out the eyes of a sheep ; but it 
is not shy, and suffers the approach of the hunter, who is 
well paid for shooting the destroyer. 

The nidification of this species appears to be Unknown 
to ornithologists. M. Temminck, who states that there 
exists no well-marked differences between the individuals 
of India, Egypt, and Europe, thinks that it probably breeds 
in the mountainous countries of Asia. 

This is the genus Gyps of Savigny. Mr. Gould, in his 
great work on the Buds of Europe, notices a deviation in 
this species fium the true or more typical vultures, mani- 
fested in the partially bare neck, open ears, curved claws, 
and powerful beak. These striking features, he remarks, 
were not passed over by the discriminating eye of Mr. 
Bennett, while engaged in describing Ihe I'ultur auricu- 
larix uf D.mdin, which in general form and structure 
strictly resembles I'ultur cut> reus. 'In The Gardens and 
Menagerie of the Zoological Society delineated? says Mr. 
Gould, ' that gentleman intimates that, in his opinion, the 
bird he has described from a fine living example in the 
Society's gardens would be found to possess characters 
sufficiently prominent and different from the rest of the 
Vultures to form the type of a new genus. Although the 
Cinereous Vulture has not the longitudinal fold of the 
hkin which is so prominent a feature in I'ultur aurieularis, 
still we should regard thai more as a specific character 



than as having any influence over its natunl 
and we fully concur in Mr. Bennett's views inc„ 
a further subdivision of the family to be necessary. Hi 
two birds incpicstion, with the Vultur pondtcermatm : 
type, would constitute a very natural division." 




Viillur IGJTO ^i'•* r ' M,), 
Gypa'etus barbatus. 

Description.— Old.— Head and upper part 
dirtv white; a black stripe extends from the M*. 
beak, and passes above the eyes : another, arwnr 
the eyes, passes over the ears; lower part of w* ^ 
breast, mid bellv, orange-red; mantle, ^"•/"lisj 
coverts deep grev-brown, but on the centTe fjL»g. 
ther is a white longitudinal stripe ; w,ns f» Bnd, *r?« 
ashy-grcv. the shafts white: tail long, very bw"^ 
duated; 'beak and claws black; feet blue : 
eye surrounded by a red lid. Length about foari«< 
inches. rtW , . 

According to the age of the bird the P' ua, **V" |, 
follows: -there are brown feathers more v JZjL^ 
top of the head: those of the lower p»rt ol u*.^ 
breast, and belly often terminated with bise* . ^ 
stripe on the mid die of the feathers of the ^'J^, 
coverts of the wings more or less deve " , ? c °\ J t 
often of a grey brown or variegated with white, 
more or less deep orange colour. ^ ^ ( s. 



The Young in the first ttro years •— - - ^ 
ck of a brown-black ; the lower part of the w ^ 
h spots of dirty white ; on tht; upp*r f» ^ 
great white spot*; the mantle \^ 



ne. 

hrown with spots of dirty white; on the upper j 
back are great white spots; the mantle sua 
coverts are blackish with brighter spots ; <p llu 

brown; iris brown ; feet livid. the.^' 1 



I his is tne eeleuraieu Uimmcrgexer. 'V. is%r.** 
barbuto of the Italians ; the IVeissk'npJiei d * 

Hnrtadter of the Germans ; and ftsirded I f 



Enelish. 



mount*" 9 



»< 

b 



Geographical Distribution.— The Nfjffjl 
Europe. Asia, and Africa, the chain o' 'he J 
the Helvetian Alps, Sardinia, Greece. ww , u^bI**' 
Asm, the chain of the Caucasus the Him*I»y»» 
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the Siberian and IV Man Mountains. The most lofty 
mountains of Central Africa and towards the borders of the 
Red Sea, principally in the most inaccessible parts of those 
mountain-*, and where there is plenty of the larger sort of 
game. But it becomes more and more rare in proportion 
as man advances upon the uncultivated regions which it 
loves to haunt. M. Temminck remarks, that it is now one 
of the rarest birds of Europe ; whereas, formerly, all the 
high mountains of the Tyrol, Switzerland, and Germany 
were peopled with the species. It is on record that hunters 
of the eighteenth century had killed their forty, fifty, 
or sixty Lammer-geyer*. The chasseur Andreas Dumer 
had killed sixty with his own hand. It is still far from un- 
common in Sardinia. M. Temminck adds that he has 
received individuals from the north of Africa, and a con- 
siderable number from the Cape of Good Hope ; none of 
these differed from the individuals belonging to the Euro- 
pean Alps. 

Habits. — ' Unlike the typical vultures," says Mr. Gould, 
' which are distinguished by their bare necks, indicative 
of their propensity for feeding on carrion, the I.amm.i - 
geyer has the neck thickly covered with feathers, resem- 
bling those of the true eagles, with which it also accords 
in its bold and predatory habits, pouncing with violent 
impetuosity on animals exceeding itself in size ; hence the 
young Chamois, the Wild Goat, the Mountain Hare, and 
various species of birds find in it a formidable and ferocious 
enemy. Having seized its prey, the L«>mtner-geyer de- 
vours it upon the spot, the straight form of their talons 
disabling them from carrying it to a distance.* It refuses 
flesh in a state of putrefaction, unless sharply pressed by 
hunger ; hence nature has limited this species as to num- 
bers : while, on the other hand, to the Vultures, who are 
destined to clear the earth from animal matter in a state 
of decomposition, and thus render the utmost service to 
man in the countries where they abound, she has given an 
almost illimitable increase.* 

Temminck, besides the animals above noticed, says that 
they will attack young deer, sheep, and calves. 

The two while eggs marked with brown blotches are 
said tu be laid on the naked summits of precipitous rocks 
which are almost inaccessible! 

Bruce has given a very graphic account of I he death of 
one of these birds in the fifth volume of his Travel* in 
Egypt, Arabia, Abyuinia, and Nubia. It is, he says, 
called by the vulgar Abou Duch'n, or Father Long -Heard, 
which, he supposes, originated from the tuft of hair, as 
Bruce terms it, under the chin, and he figures it under the 
title of Nis$cr, its Ethiopic appellation, which is only ge- 
neric, and imports no more than the English name Eagle. 

' This noble bird,' writes the African traveller, ' was 
not an object of any chace or pursuit, nor stood in need 
of any stratagem to bring him within our reach. Upon 
the highest top of the mountain liAiualmon, while my 
servants were refreshing themselves from that toilsome 
mgged ascent, and eajoj tug the pleasure of a moat delight- 
ful climate, eating their dinner in the outer air with 
several large dishes oi boiled goats flesh before them, this 
enemy, as he turned out to ba to them, appeared suddenly ; 
he did not stoop r&pitIM from a height, but eawe flying 
slowly along the ground, and sat down close to the Beat, 
within the ring th« men !.*u made round it. A gnat 
shout, or rather cry of distress, called me to the place. 1 
saw the Eaglet stand fcr a minute, as if to recollect him- 
self, while the servants ran for their lances and shields. I 
walked up nearly to him, as I had time to do. His atten- 
tion was fully fixed upon the flesh. I saw him put his 
f°ot into the pan, where was a large piece in water pre- 
pared for boiling, but finding the smart which he had not ex- 
pected, he withdrew it, and forsook the piece which he held. 

• There were two large pieces, a leg and a shoulder, 
f}ing upon a wooden platter, into these- he trussed both his 
claws, and carried them off, but I thought he looked wist- 
fully at the large piece which remained in the warm water. 
Away he went slowly along the ground, as he had come, 
flic face of the cliff over which criminals are thrown took 
him from our tight. The Mahometans that drove the 
tt * s e»i who bad, as we liave already observed, iu the course 
°j the journey suffered from the hyiena, were much 
alarmed, and assured me of his return. 

1 As I had myself a desire of more intimate acquaintance 

* But n"*, Bmcc'i «*™rat. 
i timet uun*> It A\i<cr « ni uul Q.,Ut» EtpU-. 



with him, I loaded a rifle-gun with ball, and sat down 
close to the platter by the meat. It was not many minutes 
before he came, and a prodigious shout was raised by my 
attendants — " He is coming, he is coming"— enough to 
have discouraged a less courageous animal. Whether he 
was not quite so hungry as at his first visit, or suspected 
something from my appearance, I know not ; but he made a 
small turn, and sat down about ten yards from me, the pan 
with the meat being between me and him. As the field 
was clear before me, and I did not know but his next 
move might bring him opposite to some of my people, 
and so that he might actually get the rest of the meat and 
make off, I shot him with the ball through the middle of 
his body, about two inches below the wing, so that he lay 
down upon the grass without a single flutter. Upon laying 
hold of lus monstrous carcass, I was not a little surprised 
at seeing my hands covered and tmged with yellow powder 
or dust. Upon turning him upon his belly, and examining 
the feathers of his back, they produced a brown dust, the' 
colour of the feathers there. This dust was not in small 

auantities, for upon striking his breast the yellow powder 
ew in fully greater quantity than from a hair-dresser's 
powder-puff.' 

The following were the dimensions of this bird. From 
wing to wing, eight feet four inches. From the tip of the 
tad to the point of the beak when dead, four feet seven 
inches. From the joining of the foot to where the leg 
joins the thigh, four inches only ; and from the joint of the 
thigh to the joining of the body, six incheB. ThicknesB of 
the extending muscular thigh little less than four inches. 
Middle claw about two inches and a half long, not very 
sharp at the point, but extremely strong. From the root 
of the bill to the point, three inches and a quarter ; and one 
inch and three-quarters in breadth at the root. 4 A forked 
brush of long hair, divided at the point into two, proceeded 
from the cavity of his lower jaw at the beginning of his 
throat. He had the smallest eye I ever remember to have- 
seen in a large bird, the aperture being scarcely half an 
inch. The crown of the head was bare or bald, so was the 
front where the bill and skull joined.' Weight twenty-two 
pounds. (.Bruce, Appendix.) 




We now have to call the reader's attention fo Ih* only 
Vulture which, as far as we can llnd, has ever been found 
in a wild state in Britaiu. 

Neophron percnopteru*. 

Description. — Old. — Head and only the front] i>f the neck 
covered with a naked skin of a livid yellowxh colour : the 

\\ V 2 
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whole plumage pure white, except the great quill-feathers, 
which are black ; feathers of the occiput long and loose ; 
cere orange, iris yellow, mandibles blackish ; feet livid 
yellow, claws black, tail very much graduated. Length 
two feet and a few inches. 

According to age, the bird varies in its plumage, being 
either deep brown spotted with rusty, or bright grey-brown 
varied with white and yellow feathers. In this state the 
naked part of the head is livid, the cere white slightly 
tinted with orange, the iris brown, and the feet livid white. 

The Young in the first year have the naked part of the 
head livid, covered with a thin grey down ; cere and feet 
grey ash; the whole plumage deep brown varied with 
yellowish-brown spots ; greater quill-feathers black ; iris 
brown. 

This is the Vautour Ourigourap of Le Vaillant, the 
Rhuchamah or Pharaoh's Hen of Bruce and others, Aroltoio 
aauilino and Caporaccajo of the Italians, and Maltese 
Vulture of Latham. 

Geographical Distribution. — Found (very rarely) in the 
north of Europe, in Switzerland in the neighbourhood of 
Geneva. Very common in Spain on the Pyrenees, Por- 
tugal, Malta, Turkey, and in the Archipelago. Nowhere 
so abundant as in Africa. Russia as far north as Asliacan, 
Arabia, Persia; the Deccan (Col. Sykcs). M. Temminck 
states that individuals from the south of Africa are always 
larger those those of Egypt and Kurope ; and that it is 
very common in the Isle of Elba and Tuscany. 

In October, 1825, one of these birds was killed near Ki! ve- 
in Somersetshire, and is now in the possesion of the Rev. 
A. Matthew, of that place. It was, when lirstseen, feeding 
upon a dead sheep, and had so gorged itself with Hesh, 
that it was either incapable of flight or indisposed for 
exeition, and was easily shot. At (he same time, another 
bird, apparently of the same species, was seen in the 
neighbourhood, but escaped. 





Egyptian Vulture (ftoutd.) 

Habits, $-r. — This vulture does not congregate, except 
when the all-attractive cartas calls them together, but 
goes in pairs, the male and female seldom parting com- 
rany. ' In the districts which this species inhabits.' says 
Mr. Yarrell. ' every group of the natives has a pair of these 
vultures attached to it. The birds roost on the trees in the 
vicinity, or on the fences which bound the enclosures 
formed for their cattle. They are to a certain degree 
domiciled and harmless. The people do them no injury : 



on the contrary, they are glad to see and encourage them, 
because they clean the premises of all the offal and fid 
they can find. In default of other food they est Irjf. 
lizards, and snakes. They make their nests anon? rock 
and I he Hottentots assured M. le Vaillant that thev I*.: 
three and sometimes four eggs : but this ht lad no oppor- 
tunity of verifying. The eggs are while.' The jotar:a* 
assiduously attended and fed by the parents for tat £re 
four months. In Cairo these vultures are m> much pna: 
for their scavengering services, for no excremeat or Ifa 
comes amiss to them, that it is a breach of order to kill 
them. Col. Sykes states that in the Decern thej n 
always found in cantonments and camps. For the sot 
part of the day they continue on the wing, soanar c 
circles. When on the ground, they walk with a peeuk 
gait, lifting their legs very high. 

Kolbe's Vulture has also been found in Europe, and* 
it is said, has the Sociable Vulture. (See post; 

Asiatic Vultures. 

Example, Vultur pont icen'anus, the PohHAttj Fii- 
lure. 

Description. — Adult. — Size of a goose ; i Jaar kett 
naked membrane or wattle takes its originate at mrs 
below the meatus auditorius, and widens at» i rotadtJ 
form in the middle. The whole head and M&iatt ud 
flesh-coloured, but there are some short tattmitan 
thereon. Crop covered with a small brows im, vi 
round it is a longer while down. All the upper jut* 
the bottom of the neck, as well as its sides, in lipprf 
with a ruff of short rounded feathers ; the plunagi px 
rally is of a blackish-brown tint ; quills bfati & !: 
bluish-black, cere yellow. Feet deep yellow. h--f. 
two feet five inches. 

Young with the head and neck more or lea ctaW 
with short down. (Temm.) 

Locality. — Bengal; probably spread over the wots^ 
of India : Java, and Sumatra. 




Tlie Pond wherry Vullart. 

Vultur bidietm, the Indian Vulture. j, nu df<i ol 
Description — Adult. — Head and nwM^^ 
feathera. All the upper plumose W ■* ^ «f? 
varied with brown and whitish : lower parts sy° jjiii 
bright yellow. A slight short deep brown down. ^ ^ 
and very smooth, covers the breast. W ' 
point lighter : naked skin of the head WfrJjrLh p & 
Sonnerat, Temminck observes, says th»t W>* 
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but that he had found it whitish in a living bird. Feet 
suihy-bluck or bluUh. Tail rather longer than the wings, 
the feathers of equal length, and the colour blackish. 
Size of a turkey: total length three feet three inches. 




Tlis Iiniiju Yulluii'. 



Yf,ttn£ with the head ami nock covered with light brown 
down, the whole upper plumage sooty black bordered 
with dirty grey ; all the lower parts of the same colour as 
the back", but eac h feather marked along the shafts by a 
whitish stripe, which enlarges towards the enil of the 
feather*. In some individuals similar marks are to be seen 
upon the upper feathers. Hill marbled with black and 
yellow : length not exceeding two feet ten inches. 
'TemmO 

Locality. — India and Ceylon. 




The CUssse Vjltnr* 



M. Temminck say . that the Chagouin of Le Vaillant 

(African Ornithology, pi. 11) is the young of this species. 

Habits. — Very voracious. It lingers all day near the 
sea-»hore to prey on the dead fish thrown up by the waves. 
The species fives generally on carrion, and is said to dis- 
inter corpses. The flight of these vultures is heavy, and, 
like their congeners, they sometimes assemble in vast 
numbers on the battle-field. 

A cut of Vultur leuconottu, the Chinese Vulture, now 
in the garden of the Zoological Society in the Regent* 
Park, is given in the preceding column. 

Description. — Brownish black ; lower part of the back 
white, as are the wings beneath and the inside of the 
tliiglis. When the wings are closed, the white on the back 
is not seen. Head brownish black with short dark hairs. 
Back of the neck covered with whitish down, the front of 
it livid flesh-colour and bare. At the bottom of the back 
of the neck is a dirty white ruft'. On each side white 
feathers lap over the bottom of the neck and the crop. 
The cere is blackish, the bill horn-colour, black at the tip. 
Iris dark. Legs dirty bi own-white with black scales; 
claws black. Size of a turkey. 

African Vimtcrks. 

Example, I'ultur Kolbii, Kolbe's Culture. 

Description. — Head covered with downy ferruginous 
feathers, which are whitish on the back of the neck. A 
ruft" of loose ferruginous or duty white feathers round the 
back of the neck. Cere blackish, iris black. Back and 
wings ferruginous or grey-brown, quills black. BeHj 
rather lighter ferruginous. Feet brownish, elaws black. 
Size less than that of the Griffon Vulture, but in general 
aspect and plumage very like that species. It is however 
easily distinguished. In Kolbe's Vulture the feathers of 
the wings and of the lower parts are all rounded at the 
end. In the Griffon Vulture they are long and acumi- 
nated. In Kolbe's Vulture the ruff is neither so long nor 
so abundant as in the Griffon, and the adult is nearly en- 
tirely ol a whitish Isabella colour. The adult Griffon is 
uniform bright brown throughout. 

This is the Stront-Jage r of Kolbe, and the Chasse-Jitntg 
of Temminck. 




Geographical DisltibUltWi - Bftrfaf) and OifVieut 
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of Africa, India, and Java. Several have been killed in 
Sardinia. 

Vultur auriculitris, the Sociable failure. 

Description. — Adult. — Head and greater portion of the 
neck red and naked, with the exception of a few hardly 
discernible hairs. Beak hom-coloured, tinged with yellow 
at its base, his chestnut. The folds of red naked skin 
originate behind the ears, surround the upper part of them, 
and then descend several inches, being irregular in their 
outline and nearly an inch broad at their widest part. 
Throat covered with hairs inclining to black. The lower 
and back part of the neck clothed with a ruff of blackish 
curling feathers. Plumage of the body, wings, and tail 
nearly uniform blackish-brown, rather lighter beneath than 
above, and on their edges than in the middle. Feathers 
of the breast, belly, and sides beneath, narrow, long, 
pointed, projecting from the body so as to discover the 
nearly pure white down which everywhere closely covers 
it, and extends beyond the feathers on the lower and 
anterior parts of the neck, marking the limits of the pro- 
minent orop. A similar down, but brownish in colour, 
appears upon the legs, which are also brownish, and the 
claws light brown. Size equal to that of the condor. 
Across the expanded wings upwards often feet. 

Young, at its exclusion Irom the egg, covered with 
whitish down ; on quitting the nest, plumage light brown, 
Ihc feathers bordered with a reddish tinge : those of the 
client arid abdomen not elongated as in the adult: head 
and neck entirely covered by a fine close down, so that the 
ears are scarcely visible through it. 

This is the Oricou of Le Vaillant and the French : and 
Ghaip, with the preceding clapping sound, of the Namaqua 
Hottentots. 

Hahit*, $e, — This gigantic species, a fit machine for 
assisting in the clearance of the soil of Africa from the 
putrid bodies of elephants, hippopotami, rhinoceroses, and 
giraffes, haunts the caverns of rocks, and is altogether a 
mountain bird. There its night is passed, and there among 
the lofty crags it retires to repose when it has sated its 
appetite. Le Vaillant saw large flocks of them perched 
at sun-rise on the precipitous entrances to their abodes, 
and sometimes the exteut of the rocky region was marked 
by a continued chain of these birds. Their tails are worn 
down by friction against their craggy haunts and by the 
soil of the plains, in consequence of the laborious efforts 
which they make to raise themselves into the air: when 
once on the wing however, their flight is grand and powerful. 
They rise higher and higher till their enormous bulk is lost 
to human ken : but though bevond the sphere of man's 
vision, the telescopic eye of tlie bird is at work. The 
moment any animal sinks to the earth in death, the imper- 
ceptible vulture detects it. Does the hunter bring down 
some large quadruped beyond his powers to remove, and 
leave it to obtain assistance? — on his return, however 
speed} 7 , he finds it surrounded by a band of vultures where 
not one was to be seen a quarter of an hour before. 

Le Vaillant first possessed himself of this grand vulture 
in an island in the Orange River, which, from the number 
of those animals that frequented it, he named the Isle of 
Hippopotami. One of these beasts was shot (here; and 
the enterprising French zoologist and his party, all el- 
ecting some steaks from it^ quitted the Uland and repaired 
to the right bank of the river, out of the reach of those 
sudden floods which make a bivouac near it or on the 
island so dangerous. It was Le Vaillants intention to 
return to the island next morning ; but at sun-rise he per- 
ceived an immense troop of elephants, which he putv.icd. 
not without wounding some of the herd. Thus the *3 j v i 
was spent ; and the sim was low before thev could rea. li 
the bank of the river, w lure they passed the night. In 
the mornin - they agnin went to the island, and as soon a 
they landed went straight to the slain hippopotamus, with 
the intention of procuring more provision from it. On 
the carcass was -it ting :i magnificent \ullura, eageilv 
occupied in dcvouiiiig it. Le \ ablaut had newr seen one 
of such size, and his joy was great. Hut that very joy 
rendered his aim so unsteady, that, in his haste, he onlv 
slightly worn li d Ihi bird. 

Jn spite of the w omul, the vulture, even while cw!,a\ mir- 
ing to fly away, still snatched at its pre) with its beak. a» 
if it would fain have carried it off j hut the Weight of the 
flesh which if had gorged sat heavy on it. and prevented 
its taking flight s 0 easily. Le Vaillant ami his party had 



time to come up be lore it could clear the pound, ai 
endeavoured to kill it with repeated blows; bulilaadti 
long and valiant resistance, defending itself with the zrvr- • 
intrepidity. It snapped at or struck their ire-snrsiij 
its beak, and its force was still so great, that at each sir \ 
it left a mark on their gun-barrels. It yielded toktutt 
at last, and Le Vaillant declares that the ■osmomW 
amply repaid him for all the difficulties ana fafigwrfk 
excursion. This was the Oricou, the species now j 
consideration; and when Le Vaillant crocesded 1o ia it 
he found six pounds and a half of flesh in ikktaou 
Notwithstanding this enormous quantity, we uurwu 
that its hunger was still keen, from its unwilling 
(put the body of the hippopotamus, and its ravtawierp.r 
ment when at last it was obliged to leave : we dun 
with what celerity these turds will clesr swat hsfc ex- 
e asses. 

The nest is built in the fissures of rocks, sad t 1 
female lavs t\\«, rarely three eggs. WW* lit 
the male keeps watch at the entianci' of fh«a»- 
which leads to detection. The spot isUnfffliuiiir a 
avnerallv so Inaccessible, that advantage 
taken of the indication. When it is reacMi tk sUt s 
sickening to the sight and smell: t ho stua-i j iaasV 
as insupportable. Le Vaillant however A t&i. 
They se*tn to be gregarious. In nig in emfcuketo- 
panics, and agreeing well together. < • ••■ 
sometimes conceal as many nectl as there uaifjNau 
cavities; and occasionally "two or three nedi sit pe- 
tite same cavern side by side. 

Locality. — South Africa. Hie Namaqua ccui'n 
cially, where it appears to have been tir-l 
described by I-e Vaillant. North and &put !l ^- 1 
Temm.) nmrainck states that it haiso rotntd in tVrrr 
in the neighbourhood of Athens and must be tbeor 
added to the catalogue of European birds: butitfcei' 
appear in Mr. Gould* grand woik of the 1 Birib uf Eiwj- 




The Sociible Vnltuw. 

American VuLTUR**. 
An account of the Con con and TrRKio' 8 ""^^,! 
will be found under those articles, ami wen"* 
ourselves to a description of 
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Sarcoramphus />'/", the King Vulture, or King of the 
Vultures. 

Description. — Adult. — Naked skin of the head and neck 
brilliantly coloured. Beak reddish, with a shade of black; 
cere bright orange, prolonged between the nostrils into a 
comb about an inch and a half long, loose in texture, and 
falling on either side of the bill when the head is erect. 
Round the eye a scarlet circle: iris nearly colourless; 
side of the head purplish black. Back of the head covered 
with short down inclining to black. On each side behind 
the eye several broad and deep wrinkles of the skin, whence 
rises a thick and prominent fold extending obliquely 
downwards along the neck, reddish-brown mixed with 
blue, and marked with many lines of small black hairs. 
From the bright red upper part of the neck the colour 
gradually lessens in intensity, fading into orange and 
yellow towards the lower part. Round the bottom of the 
neck is a broad ruff of soft, downy, deep ashy-grey fea- 
thers. Rack and tad-coverts bright fawn, becoming 
lighter and lighter as the bird grows older; quills, greater 
wing-coverts, and tail-feathers glossy black. Legs and 

law s dusky black, sometimes dirtv yellowish-white. Total 
ttgth, about two feet and a half. Across the expanded 

rings, more than five feet. 
Y.,ung of the Year, S,c— Deep bluish, w ith the exception 

l the abdomen and lateral tail-coverts, which are white. 
In the next year the young becomes dusky, marked with 
.liritudiiial white spots, and up to that time the greater 
| Oftion of the head and neck is blackish violet. The 

nlouring which marks the adult is assumed in the third 

v;ir. excepting a few black feathers among the upper 
coverts of the wing. 

This is the Cozcaquauhtli (Queen of the Vultures) of 
(he Mexicans Hemandei). Mr. Bennett remarks that its 
more usual name in that country appears to be Tzopi- 
oil ; hut this Mexican term, according to Hernandez and 
the description given, appears to be applicable to the 
I'uliur uura, Linn., and not to the Papa. Indeed the 
iigure in that work appears to have crept in by mistake, 
for it accords not at all with the description of the Tzo- 

ifotl, and appears more like a parrot, especially in the 

< t, than a vulture of any kind. The description of the 
CuzquauAtli in John de Laet agrees more with the Vultur 
uura. Linn. : he also mentions the Tzopilotl. According 
to Sonnini, the last appellation is given to it in Guiana ; 
and in Paraguay its name is Jruburubicha, or King of the 
I "ullures. 

Habits, $c. — With a liighly developed sense of smelling 
and a piercing sight, the expanse and strength of the w»ng 
of the King A ulturc enables it to reach a lofty height, and 
there remain, bringing its powers of observation to bear 
over a wide tract of country. Patient under hunger, this 
\ulture is said never to attack birds and quadrupeds, how- 
ever small, while they are alive ; though, when pressed 
with hunger from the want of its favourite carrion, it will 
1 upon snakes and lizards. A plentiful fend inviting 
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table is spread for it during the summer in the dried up 
lakes reeking with the putrid fish which have there- 
perished. Perched on the highest trees, it is most fre- 
quently to be seen alone or in pairs ; but in Mexico tra- 
vellers state that they have seen it in large flocks. The 
story that the other 'vultures stand patiently by till this, 
their monarch, has finished his repast, appears to be not 
without foundation, and may be easily accounted for by 
the superior strength and courage of this species. The 
general opinion seems to be that these vultures maki their 
nests in the hollows of trees, and that they lay two iggs. 

Geographical Distribution. — Wide. Occasionally in Flo- 
rida, in the United States, which is probably the northern 
limit. Common in Paraguay, but, according to DAtara, 
not going beyond 32° S. lat. Between the limits, espe- 
cially towards the central parts of America, it appears to 
be abundant. 
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\V is a letter which performs the double office of a con- 
sonant and a vowel. According to the decisive experi- 
ments of Professor Willis '.Cambridge Phil. Trans., iii. 
231), the natural order of the vowels is i, r, a, o, u, or the 
reverie, in which the sounds must be understood to be 
those -which prevail on the Continent. The sounds then 
of i, that is i',; and u, that is on, are the most remote, and 
the attempt to pass with rapidity from either of these to 
the others, more particularly to the other extreme, gives 
an initial breathing which has the character of a con- 
sonant, viz. in the one case ee-oo, or you ; in the other 
oo-cfl, or tee. Hence it is that the letters y and tr appear 
as the representatives, sometimes of a consonant, some- 
times of a vowel. The English character w is formed by 
the repetition of a v, which itself is only a variety of the 
symbol u. and that again has in all probability grown out 
of the letter o. [Ali-haukt.] The Anglo-Saxon alphabet 
employs the symbol p. In Latin the v or u eontonani bail 
probably the power of a tr, a supposition which at once 
account's for the use of a common character for the \uwel 
and consonant. The Greek and Hebrew alphabets had 
also a single symbol for this consonant, which occupied 
the sixth place, and is called digamma in the former, van 
ovwof in the latter. But in the Greek alphabet the letter 
w ent out of use, and is therefore commonly omitted in our 
Grammars of that language, although the gap at this point in 
the alphabetical designation of numbers still bears evidence 
othe original position of the letter. [Digamma.] Most of 
the modern langnagesof Europe are deficient in a symbol for 
this lutter. The French employ what is a sufficient though 
a clumsy equivalent, the diphthong on prefixed to a vowel, 
as in the common particle out; the Spaniards prefer All, SI 
in hufvo, hue&o. In this way the map of the New World 
often gives testimony as to the race of Europeans who 
originally settled in the country. Tims the Indian tribe 
which has furnished a name to the territory belonging to 
the United States now called Wisconsin, in the old maps 
is written Ouisconsin, that country having been fii*t visited 
by the French. So again in Mexico, the town Chihuahua 
pronounced Chiwavva) tells us that its name was first 
written by Spaniards; and the same may be said in the 
map of Peru of the liver Huallaga : and the numerous 
towns commencing with the same syllable, as Hnaiica- 
veiica, Huancayo, Huanuco, Huancabamba, &e. At other 
times the Spaniards have employed the letters gn, as may 
be seen in the different rivers of Spain Proper, w hich have 
prefixed the Arabic word guad, denoting water; and this 
mode too of representing a w is to be traced in Spanish 
America in Guamanga, Guanca, Guancaiama, Guatemala, 
See. The antient Greeks again often prefixed a simple u 
to represent a u\ as in ©«<«, &c. [Digamma.] We have 
hitherto spoken of the consonantal power of the letter; its 
use as a vowel, so far as our own language is concerned, is 
confined to tin- end of syllables; and there is always an- 
other vowel prefixed to it, as in new, law, show, but in the 
Welsh language it is employed by itself, and in the middle 
of syllables with the power of a vowel. The map of 
Wales will furnish abundant examples, as Pwlheli, Cvvm- 
tydr, Hettws. Liwehwr, ottcn written Loughor, &c. 

Many nations have a difficulty in pronouncing tKe con- 
sonantal to. This is more particularly the case in some 
parts of Germany, where the people are unable to appre- 
ciate the difference between a w and a v. almost always 
substituting the latter sound, or what nearly approaches to 
it. Hence it is important for the philologist to distrust 
the evidence and criticism of a German scholar when 
these sounds arc in question ; and thin caution may be 
more particularly given in reference to German writings 
upon the Sanscrit language. London too is remarkable 
for the confusion of the sounds, though this confusion docs 
not seem to arise from any inability to pronounce either a 
u> or a V, each being substituted for the other with a most 
amusing perversity. 

The other interchang-s of this letter have been already 
given under the preceding letters. See C, $ 4 and 7 ; G, 
? 6 ; H, $ 7 : M, I 3 ; O. }Tl ; R, f 8 ; S. $ 11* ; and Dr- 
oamma. We believe there are languages in which the 



consonant y is interchanged with tr, but we (MKl it tin 
moment recall anv instances. 
WAADT. [Vaud.] 

WAAGIi, ISLANDS OF. fTnoNuuiEX.] 

WAAL. [Netherlands; Rhink.] 

WABASH. [Mississippi, River.] 

W AC HEN DO'RFI A, a genus of plants named fa | 
J. Wachendoif, professor of medicine aod boti:. t 
Utrecht. He published, in 1747, a work entitled Er 
Ultrajectani Index.' Under this modest title he prcy : 
a new system of classification of plants, in when I .-■ 
ranged the vegetable kingdom in famiiie*. kwtv 
the structure of the calyx, "corolla, stamens, u&jsu* i 
the genera and species he followed Lnnseiu. nl'ii.t 
published an oration on the wisdom of GoJ uisat;ti 
m the vegetable creation. He died in Yfa qti ty 
six. 

The genus Wachendorfia belongs to toe aitx ttu* 
Haemodoraceu.'. It has an inferior no*-, i.h si im- 
manent, withering, irregular, oblong part s .',v\k«w: 
ones most erect, of which the two lateral «K»to«<v:i 
spur at the base ; the three lower ones mdtk«fi«i' : 
The stamens are three, with thread-shaped, 
declining filaments, shorter than the corolla: & t*"- ■ 
oblong, incumbent. Tlie ovary is superior, tooauafc 
three furrows ; style thread-shaped, declining. fa.va 
.-.implc, tubular. The fruit is a three-lobed. tri" . 
obtuse, compressed capsule, with three Tikes, ial 1* 
cells. The seeds are solitary, rough or bin/, 
pressed. 

U . thyrtijolia, tall-flowering Wachcndorfa. na>;<r- 
Dial smooth leaves, with a close oblong panicle, fcsi 
native of the Cape of Good Hope, and dime, rf : 
giecnhouses in this country, and it will crow snfe r 
air in fine seasons in May and June. The nu«^L- 
fine golden colour. The root is perennial, and on*: 
or red colour. Many of the plants beloivgiic to Hr- - 
racea? yield a matter used for dyeing, and IV u - 
remarks that it is probable the species of Wac^ - 
might be used forllie same purpose. 

W. pmiru/ala, spreading-paincled WachehAr- 
the scape many-spiked, the panicle spreading, tbi * 
annual, sword-shaped, 3-nerved, plaited, tnioolli- 1 
a native of the Cape of Good Hone. Fioin the >■'■ 
its root it is sometimes called Red-bulb. Th» ?•' 
seldom flowers in this country. Its flowers areUs*' 
the last, and of a deeper orange tinge on the cutsc 

IV. hir«uta, hairy Wachendorfia, has i ros" 1 > 
■cape, a spreading panicle, and sword-shaped, fc 
nerved, plaited, villous leaves. It was found i-A> 
by Thunberg. It is distinguished from the other 
by its narrow leaves covered with Ion? white I*n 
flowers are large and of a bright yellow colour. 

The species of Wachendorfia may be pntp-p 
offsets, taken from the heads of the roots in the bes- 
ot autumn, and planted in pots containing k4E ~ 
with a little sea-sand. 

WACHTER, JOHN GEORGE, a distinguished - 
and arclueologist, was born at Menmiingeii in 
1U73. He studied classical, oriental, and mcJ'-; ; 
guages, and became early known for his learnii-ff : 1 
thoroughly acquainted with numismatic?. L<£- 
great sagacity and a sound judgment with an 
stock of knowledge, he was able to produce wer» sc 
which are still among the best of their kind. • 
lime he was employed in the Museum of An ; v 
Berlin, and was chosen member of the Royal 
Sciences of that city. However, the first W> 01 J 
Frederic I. and William I., showed little 
promote the arts and sciences, and Wschter W 
for Leipzig, where he was appointed first iw*"* 11 .. .- 
director of the Museum of Antiquities. He Ji*« •' x 
His principal works are : — 1, 'Glossarii GennanicL. • ... 
eimen ex amphore Farraginc deccrptuin/ w'P*; 
Svo. ; this work was the lorerunner of . 
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his principal vrork, and is still considered a standard book. 



Wnehter understood all the di 



•ts of the High nnd Low 



German languages, and he had also a complete knowledge 
of* the Persian language, which enabled him to establish 
the meaning and etymology of a great number of words. 
He was one of the most distinguished founders of the 
school of comparative grammar. 3, ' Archaeologia Num- 
maria.' &e., in • Nova Acta Eniditorum,' and separately, 
Leipzig, 1710, 4to. The chief ohject of this work was the 
explanation of the diffic ulties connected with the study of 
numismatics. In the last chapter the author discusses 
several passages of Pliny Hist. Nat, , concerning coins, 
and although these panares had already been illustrated 
by eminent men. such as Fattier Hardouin and others, the re- 
Lidts of Wachterwere much more satisfactory. 4, •Naturae 
d S ripturae Concordia. Comment ario de Literis ae Numeris 
Primaevis illustrata ct Tabulis Anncis depicta,' Leipzig, 
I""'-. 4to., without the author's name. Besides these and 
other wor!:s on similar subjects, Wachter wrote a great 
number of valuable memoirs for the •. Miscellanea Bero- 
linensia' (first scries) and the 'Nova Acta Eniditorum,' 
such a* 'Tyrannus in Veteri Gemma monstroso ct portcn- 
toso emblemate repraesenlatus ;' ' De Alphaheto Naturae et 
I.iterarnm non Naturalium A NaturalibusOrigine Animad- 
versiones:' *Ad Dissertationem Emditam Viri Clarissimi 
Swrntoni de Lingua Etruriae, &c. Annotatiuncnla,' &c. 
In hil last will Wachter left the MS. of his great Glossary, 
which he had enriched wiih notes and numerous addition's, 
to tho library of his native town, Memmingen. where it is 
still kept. Other valuable linguistic dissertations in MS. 
ore in the Royal Library at Dresden. 

'Th. Heinsius, T ut., vol. iv., p. 453, &c. ; Ebert, All- 
gettttfft*4 Rihfiographischt's Lexicon.) 

WADDING, LUKE, a Roman Catholic priest of great 
learning and ability, was born at Waferford, in Ireland, 
Hith October, 1588. Having been sent abroad in his f.f- 
tt'i-nfh year to complete his education for the ecclesiastical 
profession, he first spent six months at an Irish seminary 
belonging to the Jesuits at Lisbon ; and then, having 
joirvd the order of the Franciscans in 1005, he continued 
bis studies in their convents at Liria, at Lisbon, and at 
' '< imbta. On taking priest's orders he went to Salamanca, 
and, alter residing for some time in that university, was 
made -tit.erinli-nda-it of the students and lecturer in di- 
vinity. In Ihcse offices he acquitted himself so much to 
the satisfaction of the heads of his order, that, in 1018, 
when Anihouy-a-Trejo, the vicar-general of the Francis- 
cans, Vas pmtnoted to the bishopric of Cartagena, and 
-vas sent as legate from Philip III. of Sj.ai.i to Pope 
Paul V. for the settlement of the dispute which divided 
the Romish Church about the Immaculate conception of 
the Virgin Mary, he took Wadding with him to Rome as 
chaplain to the embassy, an appointment of distinction 
ami influence, which was coveted by the most eminent 
members of the Order, Wadding did not spend his time 
in idleness while bidding this office: the result of his 
1 L'Searches in the libraries not only of Rome, but of A^sisj, 
Perugia, Naples, and many other cities, was the publica- 
tion at Louvaiu, in 1024, of a history of the embassy, in a 
folio volume, entitled ' Legatio Phifippi III. et IV., Ilis- 
panine Regum, ad Sanctissimo.s D. D. Paulum V. ct Gre- 
gorium XV. et Urbauum VIII., pro definienda Controvenia 
Conception!* B. Mariac Yirgiius ; per il'ustris&imum An- 
Ihonium-i-Trcjo,' lie had also, before this great work 
appeared, written three pamphlets on the point in contro- 
versy ; and although, after the bishop of Cartagena 
••.lined to Spain, the whole weight of the negotiation, 
made over nominally to the Spanish ambassador, the duke 
of Albuquerque, rested upon his shoulders, he found leisure 
10 carry through the press, and to write a learned inti 0- 
u. iet ion to, the gre at H ebrew Concordance of Marius de 
l 'alasio, which accordingly appeared at Rome, in 4 vols. 
!'..lio. tn 1621. De CalasiO had died at Rome after com- 
pleting his inaiuiseript.and the funds for printing the work 
were obtained on the application of Wadding from Paul 
V . and ilenignus-a-Genua, the general of the Franciscans. 
A second and superior edition of this Concordance was 
nnblished at London, in 1 vols, folio, in 1747 and following 
\rars, under the care of the Rev. William Romaine. 
Wadding also prepared an edition of certain writings of 
St. Francis from manuscripts in the libraries at Rome, 
which was brought out at Antwerp in 1023, under the 
title of * Sancti Francisci Libri Ties.' He spent the rest ot 



I his life at Rome, where, in 1025, he founded the eolleee 
of St. Isidore, for the education of Irish students of the 
Franciscan order, and where he was also instrumental in 
procuring fhe establishment and endowment of various 
other institutions for the advancement of theological 
learning. From 1630 to 1034 he held the appointment of 
piocurntor for the Franciscans at Rome j and in 1045 he 
was appointed vice-commissary of his order, but resigned 
that dignity in 104S. Of several other works which he 
edited, the most important is a complete collection of the 
writings of Duns Scottts, which appeared at Lyon in 1039, 
in 12 vols, folio, now of great rarity. Of his original works, 
the greatest is his 1 Annates Minorum, sen Historia Trium 
Ordinum a S. Francisco institutonun,' which was printed 
in S vols, folio, the first seven at Lyon, in 1017 and following 
years, the eighth at Rome i:i 1054. There is a second and 
improved edition of this work, brought out under the care 
of Joseph Maria Fonseca, in 19 vols, folio, at Rome, 1731- 
1744; and a Supplement to this was published in one 
volume, folio, at Rome, 1:1 1R06, a posthumous work of a 
Franciscan named JoannesHyaeinthus Sbaralea. Wadding 
also published at Rome, in I vol. folio, in 1050, a valuable 
bibliographical history of the Franciscans*, nnder the title 
of ' Scriptures Ordinis Minorum. 1 To this a supplement 
was published, in 1 vol. 4to.. at Salamanca, in 1728. by 
Friar Joannes a Divo Antonio. Wadding, after declining 
the offer of a cardinal s hat, died at Rome, lHth November, 
1657. 

WADERS, or WADING BIRDS. [Grai.l.«; Graila- 

TOIUiS.l 

WADHAM COLLEGE. OXFORD, was founded by 
Nicholas Wadham, of Meritieid in Somersetshire, and 
Dorothy his wife, in 1012, for a warden, fifteen fellows, 
fifteen scholars, two chaplains, and two clerks. 

The Fellows arc elected from the Scholars, and are su- 
perannuated on the completion of eighteen years from the 
expiration of their regency. 'Hie Scholars must be natives 
of some county of Great Britain, and not have exceeded 
their nineteenth year at the time of their election ; natives 
of Essex and Somersetshire, and persons of kin to the 
Founder, if duly qualified, arc, in certain cases, entitled to 
a preference. 

There are ten exhibitions founded by Dr. Humphrey 
Hody : four for the study of Hebrew , and' six for the study 
of Greek. The exhibitioners are examined once in every 
Term by the Regius Professors of those languages. There 
are also other Exhibitions given by Bishop Lisle, Sir Ben- 
jamin Maddox, &e., together with one tor the study of 
Botany, bequeathed by Richard Warner, Esq. But" the 
greatest benefactor to the College was the Rev. John 
Wills, D.D., Warden, who died in 1RO0, and left by his 
will, subject fo legacy-tax. besides considerable sums for 
the augmentation of the Wardenship, and the improve- 
ment of the Warden's lodgings ; 100/. a year for a Law 
Exhibition for a Fellow; 20/. a year for a Law Exhibition 
to a Scholar; 100/. a year for a Medical Exhibition to a 
Fellow ; and 20/. a year for a Medical Exhibition to a 
Scholar. He also bequeathed 31/. 10*. a year to a Divinity 
Lecturer and Preacher ; 75/. a year to one superannuated 
Fellow ; and 50/. a year to a second ; and appointed the 
college his residuary legatee. 

The patronage of Wadham College consists in the rec- 
tories of Bromley pai va, and Fi verning aiias Ginge Hos- 
pital, with the vicarage of Hockleigh in Essex ; the rec- 
tory of Bourton on the Water, with the chapelries of Clap- 
ton and Lower Slaughter, and the vicarage of Soufhropp 
in Gloucestershire ; the rectories of Maperton and Lim- 
mington in Somerset ; the rectory of Esher in Surrey; the 
v iearage of Wadhuist in Sussex ; and the rectory of Orehes- 
ton St. George in Wiltshire. 

Among the more distinguished members of this College 
were the bishops Wilkin?, Sprat, and Set!, Ward. Sir Ch>is- 
topher Wren, Wihnot earl of Rochester, Humphrey Hody, 
already mentioned, Dr. Henjamin Kennieott the collator 
of the Hebrew manuscripts of the Old Testament, Harru 
the author of 'Hermes,' Professor White, and Richardsor 
the author of the Persian Dictionary. 

The buildings of this College, the most uniform of any in 
the University, are comprised in an extensive quadrangle, 
about one hundred and thirty feet square, ot modern Got hie, 
entered through a gate under a tower. Three sides of 
! this quadrangle contain chambers for the Society and the 
I Warden's lodgings, and on the east side aie the hall and 
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chapel. The Library and Chapel, extending eastward, 
form two sides of an inner or garden court. A portico in 
the centre of the east side of the great quadrangle is orna- 
mented by the royal arms in sculpture, and statues of king 
James I. and of Nicholas and Dorothy Wadham, Nicholas 
in armour, holding a model of the college in his hand. 

The expense ol building this college is recorded in ft 
manuscript folio of about two hundred and fifty pages. 
The cost of bui'ding was 10,816/. 7*. The sum total, 
including the kitchen-furniture and college plate, 11,960/. 
The whole was defrayed by the foundress. 

This college was built upon the site of the antient house 
of the Augustine Friars. The Uoyal Society had its origin 
in this college, and held its earliest sittings, from 1632 to 
IbTjl), in the great room over the gateway, then part of the 
Warden's, Dr. Wilkins's, lodgings. 

The number of Members on the books of this College, 
Dec. 31, 1842, was 270. 

(Gulch's Hist. <f the Colleges and Hulls ; Chalmers, 
Cotlfge and Hills of Oxford, ii., 403-110 ; Ingram* Me- 
VtnriaU of Oxford, vol. ii. ; Oxford Unurrttlij Calendar 
for 1W3. pp. 333-331). ) 

WADSTENA. [Swkden.] 

WADSTROEM, CAUL BERN'S, was hoin at Stock- 
holm, in the year 174«>. He entered the Swedish service 
as an engineer. His acquirements in mineralogy and 
mechanics procured for him [1707-8) the direc tion of the 
works at Trolha«tta on the Wcncr canal. In 17G9 he was 
appointed superintendant of the copper-mines at Atvcda- 
herg. He was subsequently promoted to be chief director 
of (he Uoyal Assay and Uefining Office, and enjoyed the 
confidence of the king. 

While thus steadily advancing in his professional 
career, Wadstroem found leisure at intervals to visit 
many parts of Europe. He had contracted that prejudice 
u^ain>! commerce and commercial men, so natural to an 
individual who has been highly educated, and whose ex- 
perience of practical life has been gained principally in 
the disciplined service of a government. His enthusiastic 
and imaginative turn of mind had adopted many of the 
views of Uay rial and Rousseau. It is also alleged — with 
what degree of truth is uncertain — that the tenets of 
Swcdenborg had made some impression upon Wadstroem. 
Be this as it may, he conceived, about the beginning 
of 17*7. the idea 'of a journey into the interior of Africa. 
The botanist Sparrman and the mineralogist Arrhenius 
were persuaded to accompany him; and Gustavus 111. 
advanced funds for the expedition. M. do Stael, Swedish 
minister at Paris, entered zealously into the project, and, 
mainly through his instrumentality, a free passage in a 
French ship from Havre to Senegal was obtained for the 
three assueiates. They sailed in August, 1787. 

After their arrival at Senegal they made several excur- 
sions in the vicinity of St. Louis, but finding the obstacles 
in the way of their advance into the interior insurmount- 
able, they repaired to the English settlement at Sierra 
Leone, in hopes of finding there the means cf earning 
their intentions into effect. Hue again they were dis- 
arm! they left the colony for England towards 



he close of I7HS. 

The question of the abolition of the slave-trade was 
anxiously discussed at the moment of their arrival. 
Wadstroem had visited London two years earlier, and con- 
tracted some acquaintances. As soon as it was known 
that he and his companion Sparrniann were just returned 
from the eo;ist of Africa, they were invited to give evi- 
dence, in the first place, before the privy council, and 
a Iter wards before a committee of the House of Commons. 
Wadstroem now set himself for the first time to study the 
slav.e question with earnestness and attention. As might 
have been anticipated from his turn of mind, the inquiry 
terminated in his becoming a zealous advocate of the 
views of Clarkson, Granville Sharpe, and Wilbeiforce. In 
the course of the year 17H9 he published ' Observations on 
the Slave Trade, and a Description of some part of the 
Coast of Guinea during a Voyage made in 1787 and 17s«, 
in company with Dr. A. Span 'man and Captain Arrhenius.' 
This is a mere occasional pamphlet, published to promote 
the views of the slave-trade abolitionists. From an adver- 
tisement at the end, we learn that the author had already 
given to the world 'Two Views of the Coast of Guinea, 
with separate Descriptions, embellished with four small 
prints and from an incidental remark in the body of the 



pamphlet we learn that he contemplated publuhin? t» 

whole of his voyage. This latter undertaking wa. st,-«r 
realised. 

In his ■ Observations on the Slave Traile,' the idn i 
establishing colonies on the west cout of Africa u i 
means of civilizing the natives and ultimately detfren^ 
the slaves-trade, appears to have been thrown out fa't> 
first time. The hint was acted upon, and to it we tn ■ 
debted for the British settlement at Sierra Leone ma 
present footing j, and for that on the bland of Bnliu. 
To the discussions which arose in the course of retta-r 
the project we are in all probability indebted ibr'Aa 
Essay on Colonization, particularly applied to the \Yt.-trr 
Coast of Africa, with some free Thoughts oot'olooia!).! 
and Commerce ; also brief Descriptions of the Colraa 
already formed or contemplated in Africa, locludiog !_t> 
of Sierra Leone and Bularoa.' The first part of this »ork ij- 
peared in 1794, the second part early in 1795. Theconi .. 
not without signs of talent ; it bears ample tracts c: <3_ 
siastic benevolence, but its views arc enrdt in lariat de- 
gree. The early prejudices of the author iriat era- 
inerce had been modified by conversation mii b,"- 
economists, but not obliterated. His cU taf nw ; 
ciples contend for mastery in the most cV*-l&n2f ow- 
ner. He contradicts himself in many p*te. 

The devastation of Sierra Leone by i Views waw* 
(1704) appears to have supplied the wheeaec. v.. . 
carried Wadstroem to Paris in 1795. lit newuiari 
the Directory and the legislative body in that year. ars«s 
an agreement between France and Englaal to ^ 
in future Sierra Leone, Bulama, and any arsiUr 
ments that might be made in Africa as neutiii terra- 
in 179G Wadstroem induced his old friend fcS'jt 
strengthen his representations by a letter to Usw-k 
minister for foreign affairs. Their united repre^i- 1 
were fruitless. The accession of Talleyrand Id 
whose predilection for colonizing was known- •PJ* in . ; - 
have stimulated Wadstroem to 'another effort, h i * 
he published a brief sketch of the history of Sera 
and Bulama. appended to it De Stael's lettfr.aixleaW 
Afzelius, a Swedish naturalist, who had been i» v " 
Leone at the time the colony was attacked by the Re* 
and also an abstract of his own essay on colonial** - 
dedicated the whole to the minister. The only* ' 
this publication appears to have been the tioK." 
Chief Consul's curiosity to see Wadstroem* tm- 
interruption of all communication with England rt 
it impossible to procure his book from th» ■•»?• 
and Wadstroem bad the gratification (to him it «»; 
gratification, for he admired Bonaparte; of present:- 
the French ruler the only copy in France. , 
Wadstroem did not long survive this incident ; 
of a pulmonary consumption in the spring of 15* ; 
only publications are the works mentioned abow- 
them, from some passages in his evidence before tni ^ 
trade committee of the House of Commons, from*' 1 .' 

the ' Annul • • 



of his life, by Helen Maria Williams in 
eraphy' for 1799. and from a memoir 
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the'BicrT 

Uni've'rsellc,' by Jacob, Ihis sketch has been compiH 

WAEL, or WAAL, CORNET1US DE. s clever > 4 
painter, born at Antwerp in 1594. He w»* < hc * 
pupil of John de WacI, a good figure-painter- i - ^ 
went with his brother Lucas a landscapc-p»i n ' er> • ^ 
with the intention of remaining only a s ''ort nm ^ 
and then of visiting Rome to prosecute his 
of his pieces however being very much * , j .gar 1 
he was induced to remain there, and he fcDD V £v 
ment for sixteen years. He painted jMctnres " w . 
descriptions, but he excelled chiefly in liuifi .* , 
fights, in which he always intrcdoced a great i ^ 
excellent figures of a small size. De V\ ael at ^ r 
Rome, but found the climate disagree with mm. ^ ( 
turned to Genoa after a year. He was W*j*Li^ K 
to try a second visit ; and after returning » " f (<| ^ 
Genoa for a short period, he went « third M | , r 
where, says Soprani, he died a few days after m » • 
1CG2. His best pieces, savs Houbraken. w«* MF 
Philip III. or Spain, and lor the duke of AswH * ^ 
Lucas <le Wael was born likewise at -"'^i,,- ,! 
After he had received some instruction from ^.., ri . 
studied with John Breugel, and painted wa \*, h -. t- 
his style. Lucas lived in Italy n« h a i*- 
painted in Genoa many excellent landscape 
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and in oil. Lucas returned to Antwerp about 1660 ; 
when he died, Houbraken has not mentioned. Pilking- 
ton's * Dictionary ' led. 1829) gives 167G as the date of liis 
death. 

Cornelius de Wael etched many good plates after his 
own designs. 

WAFER, a small round piece of dried paste, which is 
used to fasten letters. The piece of consecrated cake 
which is given hv the Roman Catholic priest in extreme 
unction is also called a wafer, and thin cuke formed into a 
roll, and called wafers, is si ill sold by pastrycooks. In 
tact the word was used in England to signify a thin cake 
long before wafers for scaling letters were invented. A 
pastrycook was called a wafirer : — 



P>rr, 



IVaffel is the name given by the Germans to a thin cake 
made with flour, eggs, sugar, &c. ; the Dutch call such a 
cake UHifel, and the Danes vajfel. The French call it 
P'tufre, and this word is incorrectly given in some French 
dictionaries as the translation of the English word wafer. 
The French name for a wafer is pain d carheter, and wafers 
are jmins a cacheter. The Anglo-Saxons also had the 
name wafTrl. By the following extract, given in Peck's 
/>.«',/ rata Cur iota, vol. ii., p. 549, it appears that the 
thin cake called wafers was given with wine at funeral 
entertainments: — ' 1G71, Jan. 2, died Mr. Cornelius Bee, 
bookseller in Little Britain ; buried 4 Jan. at St. Bartholo- 
mew s, without sermon, without wine or wafers; onely 
gloves and rosemary. * 

To make common wafers, a licpiid paste is made with 
flour and cold water, very smooth, and colouring-matter 
la then mixed with it. The baking is done with an instru- 
ment similar to that which is used to make pan/res and 
tr ttfeln. It consists of two thin plates of iron ; the upper 
plate closes upon the lower, which is made with a ledge, 
and thus forms a mould for the paste. Both plates having 
been warmed, and greased to prevent adhesion, some of the 
liquid paste is poured into the lower plate, and the upper 
plate is then shut down, which forces out any superfluous 
paste and forms the rest into a thin and even layer. The 
instrument, which is held by a handle like that of a frying- 
pan, is placed for a few moments over a fire, and the sheet 
of baked paste is then taken out and dried in the air. when 
it become* firm and brittle, and is cut with a suitable in- 
strument into wafer*. 

Fancy wafers are made of gelatine, in a variety of forms; 
and large coarse waters are mixed with poison to destroy 
block beetles. 

tJJtctionnaire Techrtofofriqur ; and other Dictionaries.) 

WAG EL, orWAGEL GULL, the name by which the 
young of the Cobb, Lm tu nutrinu*, is designated. 

WAGENSEIL, JOHN CHRISTOPHER, a learned 
German, w hose reputation how ever was much greater than 
his real merit. He was born at Nurnberg, in 1633, and 
educated in Sweden : he finished his academical studies 
at Rostock and Greifswald. Gifted with a prodigious 
memory, he made himself a name by showing what he 
had learned. In 16.77 he accompanied some young Ger- 
mnn noblemen as tutor, on a tour through Western 
Europe ; the party remained six years abroad. During 
their stay in Italy Wagenseil was chosen member of the 
Academies of Literature and Sciences of Padua and Turin, 
and in Tiirin he discovered, in the Museum of Antiquities 
of the duke of Savoy, the celebrated Table of lsis, which 
was formerly in possession of the duke of Mantua, from 
whose library it disappeared in 1630, and nobody knew 
who had earned it oil*. The faculty of law at Orleans 
conferred upon him the degree of doctor in law ; and Col- 
bert, according to the system of bribery then adopted by 
France with respect to German philosophers and scholars 
of reputation, gave him a pension of 1500 livres, in order 
that lie might ' blow the trumpet of glory for King Louis 
XIV. in Spain,' whither Wagenseil and his pupils were 
going. In 1667 Wagenseil became professor of history in 
the university of Altdorf; he also lectured on canon law 
and Oriental languages : he knew Hebrew well. In 1673 
the professorship ol Oriental languages at Leiden was 
ottered to him. but he declined it. In 1076 he was ap- 
pointed chief tutor of the young counts palatine. He died 
in 1705. His dnughter Helena Sibylla, married to pro- 
fessor Mollern, was renowned for her learning, and was 
chosen member of the Academy of Padua. Wngeincil 



published a great number of works and treatises on very 
different subjects. The principal are : — 1, ' Sota : hoc est. 
Liber Mischnicus dc Uxorc Adulterii suspecta,' Altdorf, 
1674, 4to. ; a large volume, containing the Hebrew text and 
a Latin translation of the Mishna and Ghemara : the au- 
thor's notes are much esteemed by Hebrew scholars. 
2, ' Tela Ignca Satanae : hoc est, Arcani et Horribilcs Ju- 
daeorum adversus Christum Deum et Chri.-tianam Religi- 
onem 'Ambferw.' Altdorf, 1081, 2 vols. 4to. This is a col- 
lection of the principal works written by Jews against the 
Christian faith, with a Latin translation of Wagenseil, who 
refutes the Jews in his notes. 3, ' De Re Monetali Veteium 
Romanorum Dissertatio,' Altdorf, 1691, 12mo. 4, 'De 
Cena Trimalcionis nuper sub Petronii Nomine vnlgata Dis- 
sertationes H. Valesii ct J. O. Wagenscilii,' Paris, 1066, 
8vo. 5, ■ Exercitationes Varii Argumenti,' 1719, 4to., pub- 
lished after the author's death by Roth-Scholtzius, who has 
added a biography of Wagenseil. The greater part of the 
works of Wagenseil are in the Library of the British 
Museum. A 1 Vita J. C. Wagenscilii,' with a catalogue of 
his works and an analytical examination of them, was pub- 
lished at Niimberg, 1719. 4to. 

Clochcr, AUaemeincs Celehrten Lsricon.) 

WAGER. In a wager or bet, two parties stake money 
against each other on the happening or failure of a certain 
event : A is to pay a certain sum to B if the event happen 
one way ; and B is to pay a certain sum to A if the event 
happen the other way. Thus, if John bet Thomas three 
to one (in pounds) that he will win the game, and it turn 
out that he does win the game, he John i is to receive one 
pound from Thomas; but if John should not win the 
game, Thomas is to receive three pounds from John. 

The principle of a wager exists in a great multitude of 
Uansactions which do not bear the name : in fact, every 
commercial affair in which money is risked upon a possi- 
bility of receiving more than legal interest in consideration 
of that risk, is a wager. Thus, if John lend Thomas UK)/, 
to engage in on adventure, knowing that he can receive 
nothing if it fail, and in consideration of 150/. if it succeed, 
it is a wager of the following kind. If the money be out 
a vear. and John could safely make five per cent." of it, he 
riska laV. in case of low, and is to receive 45/. in that of 
gain ; so that in fact it is as if John bet Thomas 105 to 4"), 
that the speculation would succeed. For if we were to 
suppose that John lends Thomas 100/. for a year at five 

Cer cent., on good security, and makes the above wager 
esides, they will be found, to be in exactly the position 
originally described. 

A lire insurance is a simple wager between the office 
and the party: and a life assurance is a collection of 
wagers. There is something of the principle of a wager 
in every transaction in which the results ol a future event 
are to bring gain or loss. And in every game of chance, 
we have a wager or a collection of wagers, whenever 
money is staked. 

Much has been written and said upon the morality of 
wnger*. in which the word is understood in its common 
acceptation, namely, that there is nothing hut a stake of 
money, made in a manner which has no reference to com- 
mercial advantage, and no tendency to promote the physi- 
cal well-being of the community. It is however exceed- 
ingly difficult to draw the line between the pure wager, 
which is nothing else, and the commercial wager. The loan 
of John to Thomas, above described, may be a useful 
transaction : it may give the country a new mine or a new 
market. But it does not follow 1hat the pure wager, or a 
case which is generally so considered, may not be also 
useful. It were to be wished that, in considering this 
matter, the right and wrong of the transaction itself should 
be always carefully separated from the tendency of the 
collateral circumstances connected with it. One or two 
instances will explain our meaning. 

A horse-racer and a stock-jobber are two of the charac- 
ters which are set down in public opinion as mere gam- 
blers, and so are a billiard-player and a hazard-plnyer. All 
four are considered to belong to the same class. Now it 
is true that the occupations of aH but the second are gene- 
rally connected with much that isohjcclioiiabre. and which, 
though not necessarily attached to their mode of life, are 
so frequently consequent upon it, that the strength of the 
tendency is "sufficient to justify the warning which writer* 
upon morals give against the puisui* of gambling. And 
among all the lour descriptions of characters are to be 
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found Ihc full proportion of those whoso society is not 
coveted by a very respectable minority of the nation. But 
though ninny a man born to better things has been ruined 
by each of the four pursuits, it would be unjust to say that 
there is no distinction between them. We doubt whether 
billiards or hazard ever were the cause of any benefit to 
society ; the wager which ends in a wager seems to be the 
proper description of both. But horse-racing has at least 
improved the breed of horses ; and, as business is now trans- 
acted, it is due to the stock-jobber that funded property 
can be turned into money, or vice vertSL, at any time of the 
year. We do not mean to say that the money which 
changes hands on the couise might not be much more 
effectively employed in the improvement of horses, or that 
it might not be practicable to effect modes of rapidly realiz- 
ing or investing without the concomitant of gambling. All 
we wish to illustrate is, the fact, that innumerable classes 
of wagers are mixed up with the tram-actions of society, 
from those which are essential to its existence, through 
thou which are of mixed harm and good, up to thobc 
which are but dubious in their very best cases. 

A wager is fairly laid when the odds are proportional to 
iiie probabilities of the event happening or failing. Thus 
if it be four to one against the happening of an event, the 
natter who bets that it will not happen should offer four 
to one. In the lung run such an event will fail four times 
where it happens once, and the better will receive a pound 

our times for every occasion on which he pays four pounds 
.nice. But suppose a person should continually offer only 
iJiree to one upon a contingency on which it is four to one 
lie wins. In tne long run he will » upon every five bets, 
icceive one pound four times, nnd pay three pounds once ; 
Im will therefore win one pound on every five bets. Alge- 
braically thus : — let the odds for his winning be a to b, while 
that which he otters are m to n ; in a+0 trials, one set 
i ith another, he will win « pounds a times, or £«<», while 
lie will lose m pounds b times, or £mb. If na equals tnb, 
ilw wager is fair on both sides ; if na be greater than nib, 
1 1 is unduly favourable to the better : if na be less than mb, 
it is unduly against him. 

There are many cases in which doubt may arise as to 
whether a wager is fair, and also as to how it is to be in- 

eipreted. With respect to the latter, it U or ought to be 
vicar, that if both parties understood the wager in one 

ense, that one sense is the fair interpretation : but that if 
cither of the parties understood the wager in one certain 

ensc, and the other party knew that he understood it in 
I hat sense, no subsequent attempt at a different interpre- 
tation should be admitted on the part of that other party. 
We arc told lhat this rule is widely departed from : aiid 
that under cover of adherence to "literal signification of 
words, interpretations are permitted which offer induce- 
ments to what we must call attempts at fraud. Thus, it is 
said, that when the belter undertook to run across a bridge 
in an incredibly small time, and had his bet accepted, he 
was permitted to win by running from one parapet to the 
other, which was held to be crossing the bridge, in tho 
yame manner as going from one footpath to the other, is 
held to 1 e crossing a street. Here it is clear that the party 
accepting the bet understood that the other was to cro^s 
ihc water upon the bridge, which is the true meaning of 
going across a bridge ; and it is also clear that the 
better knew he was taken in that sense. An adherence to 
ihe literal meaning of a wager is, of course, necessary in 
all cas .'s of doubtful meaning, but theie is i:o language in 
which the literal meaning of a sentence is always made 
up of those of the words put together. 

A wager is not fair unless the point in doubt is clearly 
the same to lioth parties, and there is no concealed know- 
ledge i:i the possession of either. The latter is included 
in the former, as an instance will show. John bets 
Thomas that the ship Hope is arrived in dock from Ja- 
maica before the time at which the bet is laid ; his manner 
implies that he has formed the conclusion from his know- 
ledge of the time at which the Hope was to sail, of the 

Iiropertus of the vessel, of the prevailing weather, &o. : if 
lis manner tell truth, the wager is lair. Or his manner im- 
plies that he may be in possession of particular infoima- 
tion, that he may ha^e rcen the captain, &c. ; it hays, 
* Mind, I do not tell you Whet my reasons are. all I tell 
vou is the fact :' still the wager is lair. If Thomas dispute, 
he knows in either case what he disputes, be it the question 
of the Hope s rate o; sail.ng, or the goodness of John's 



inference from his particular knowledge. But if h\r. 
actually knowing of the Hope's arrival, should 
Thomas into a wager on the probability of the v. 
having arrived, when he knows that it actually has irri»c 
the vvager is unfair. In all matters of skifl.irdeH.i:" 
mere offer of the wager is an abortion of skill. anc'> 
acceptance of the wager is the denial of this 
this is understood, so that there is no occasion for r> 
party who offers the waaer to make any declarUjmi i 
skill, other than is implied in the wager itself. 

There is one ease, and that a common one, in wfurli ;t> 
immorality of the wager is not easy to expo*. thow ; 
is, we think, sufficiently certain : it is where a per**.?' 
offering different wagers to different people, secure* iao 
self a certainty of gain, let the event happen «?.*(■. n< 
it will. Thus, one of three things must happen, A, 8 C. 
a person bets 4 to 4 against A 5 to 4 aeairas 8. lire, 
against C, with three different persons: h? mart wis » 
for two of his opponents must lose : he cannot par Ml 
than 6, for one only can win ; he is therefore, m tie rcf 
unfavourable supposition, a gainer of 2. A» uniiuf etr 1 
of hia opponents the wager may be fair: tmmpwtk 
known to each other, and each one mar i&rie 
has the best of the wager. Whom then dtw he nurr ' 
If it be admitted lhat a man has a titht to iwerbri 
which he can get taken, provided the twttbstttd w>k 
perfectly understood, he can then injure to «*,bA»'. 
exception can be taken to the proceeding tot tfltV 
not allowed that a man has a right to lay any oakery 
those which, to the best of his knowledge and WM * 
present the state of the chances, he must th*n o€w » it 
which he believes to be unfair, to someone orvthet ci'r' 
preceding persons. By betting 4 lo 4 against A. h"> 
clares his belief that the chance of As arrival v\ «• 
larly bv betting 5 to 4 against B, he declare* h» b4- 
that the chance of B's arrival is f. Consequently Re- 
plies a declaration that his belief of the chance «< i- 
arrival is— 

1 1 _ 4 or 1 

Consequently he ought to lav 17 to 1 a<r*irt«» ** 
of C, whereas he lays 3 to 1 of 8 to 4. He is th« in- 
contradictory stories to different people, and issarr 
conviction only by the fact of each paity not tone 
what he has stated to others. If there were » 
mode of fighting in which the weapon of each rrp ' 
should be armour against those of the rest, we iwar 
would not be considered either brave or honest that « ' 
should provoke the combat with several enemies, m W 
a manner that he should be sure to kill, and sure iff 
be killed : and we suppose that if wagering be pens " 
at all among men of honour.it is under the idea , 
who makes another risk his monev also risks n,< p ** ,,, 

This possibility of seeming certain earn or » 
against belief ; for against belief it must be' sfems, 'Z' 1 
be enough, were there no other reason, to show > ! 
wager is not right, unless the odds really repress ■ - ■ 
opinion of the better: for to maintain that Mich « " • 
is a fair one, is also to maintain that it is f«r "> 
others meet risk without sharine it. , nn 

WAG EH (Law), a bet ; something staked g£*JJ^ 
parties in support of his own opinion concerns? : 
or an unknown event. The party whose ^P 1 " 10 "^-, 
correct receives what has been staked by both. - 
generally are not illegal, and the amount no" ^ 
recovered in a court of law. Indeed W^VmK 
issue is directed bv the Court of Chancriy. «»' , n . 
that court sends a question of fact to I" ' rinl ^ s , 
court of common law, the practice has been ^ ^ ^ 
pleadings between the parties should stsb* ' <™ . ( . 
had been laid between them as to the ■"J*J ft 
in question ; and the court of commW "•JS* 
question so raised. The legality, under pertain a-* ■ 
.,«• ....,.,„. i — ..~ i„„... trem ,1J - 



evcW 



of wagers seems to have been recognised 
period, and the same doctrines respecting " ,c " L ,...--> 
also in the civil law. The character el "[^,, ^1^ 
was inquired into and explained at sot ,ic j"5 
Mansfield in the case of Da Costa r. J*** * 
That was a case which not only excited ' fjp?' 
this country, but also 'made a rre;d r'W"' 1 ° u ,' t ..</t 
being a wager laid lor the purpose of *' w ^"L:<|hi« 
of the Chevalier d K'on. His lordship there sr. * 
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regretted that wagers had ever been treated in courts of 
law as legal contracts, but still laid it down distinctly that 
' Indifferent wagers upon inditferent matters, without 
interest to cither of the parties, are certainly allowed by 
the law of this country, in so far as they have not been 
restrained by particular acts of parliament.' He further 
stated however, that no wagers were legal which opciated 
as an incitement to a breach of the peace, or of morality, 
or were contra bonus mores, or affected the feelings or the 
interests of a tliird party, or disturbed the peace of society : 
to these may be added, or such as are against public 
policy, or involve exposures prejudicial to the realm. "Die 
court held in that case that the wager was illegal. The 
whole subject was again very fully discussed in Goal r. 
Elliott, 3 T. R., GO, 3. Judges moreover, though they 
have not the power absolutely to refuse the trial oi a cause 
depending on a wager, have in some Instances postponed 
it, especially where the wager was upon a trivial or ridi- 
culous matter. In addition to these restrictions arising on 
general grounds of law, certain wagers have been abso- 
lutely prohibited. By the 7 Ann. c. 1G, all wager* cun- 
cermng the existing war with France were declared void. 
Hy the 0 Ann. c. 14, all securities, &c. for wagers on 
gambling transactions are declared void ; and wagers for 
more than 10/. on games of chance, fee. are made illegal, 
and subject the winners to certain penalties. This last 
provision lias been held to apply to horse-races. Formerly, 
• while the stat. 13 Geo. II., c. 19. which prohibited horse- 
races for a less amount than "jO/. was in force, all wagers 
on the subject of such hoisc-races were illegal ; but that 
statute has been repealed by 3 Si 4 Vic, c. 5. Moreover 
a wager of more than JO/., made after a race has concluded, 
as to which horse has actually won, has been held not to 
be illegal, being a wager not on the race itself, but on the 
accuracy of knowledge of the parties concerning it. ;Pugh 
P. Jenkins; I A. & E., N. S., G3. ; Where the amount 
of an illegal wager has been deposited in the hands of a 
stake-holder, it may be recovered back from him by the 
party depositing it, provided the stake-holder has notice of 
the claim before he pays it over. If however he has paid 
it over without notice of claim or dispute, he is no longer 
responsible for it ; and if in such case Ihe payment lias 
been made with the consent of the loser, he cannot after- 
wards recover the money from the winner. 

In this term Trinity, 1843) a case came oa for the con- 
sideration of the court of Queen's Bench upon demurrer as 
to a wager made by the defendant, an articled clerk 
to an attorney, and about to undergo the usual exami- 
nation previous to admission as an attorney, that he would 
not pass his examination. The wager was lor eight bottles 
of wine, and the declaration alleged that the defendant had 
passed lus examination, &c. 

The judgment of the court was delivered by Lord Deu- 
man in these words: — 

' It is a pity our time should be occupied with such 
stud"; but it seems to me that the bet is a bad bet, because 
the defendant had the event in his own command (by not 
going through his examination), as 10 to 1 not to go to St. 
Paul's would be bad. It is absurd." 

WAGER OF BATTLE. [Appeal; Tuial.] 

WAGER OF LAW was a mode of trial where the 
defendant was permitted, as it was said, 1 to make his law,' 
that was, ' to take an oath for example ) that he oweth 
noL the debt demanded of him upon a simple contract, nor 
any penny thereof ;' 'but he ought to bring with him 
eleven persons of his neighbours that will avow upon their 
oath that in their consciences he uith truth ; so that he 
himself must be sworn de fidelitate, and the eleven de cic- 
dulitate.' This form of trial was not allowed save when 
the debt arose by word only, and might have been satisfied 
in secret without witnesses : it was not permitted as to any 
debt arising on specialty, or where a contempt, trespass, 
deceit, or injuiy was supposed in the defendant; but only 
in some cases, in debt, detinue, or account ; and also in a 
real action where the tenant alleged that he was not legally 
summoned. Neither was it permitted to an infant, nor to 
a person outlawed or infamous, nor in a suit on behalf of 
or for the benefit of the king, nor to executors or admi- 
nistrators in matters relating to the debts of their testator. 
Where admitted however, it was conclusive, and buried 
the party for ever. This mode of trial seems to have 
existed at a very early period in the history of nations. 
It was part of tne law of Moses, that 1 If a man deliver 



unto his neighbour an ass, or an ox, or a sheep, or any 
beast to keep, and it die, or be hurt, or driven away, no 
man seeing it : then shall an oath of the Lord be between 
them both that he hath not put lus hand unto his neigh 
hour's goods, and the owner of it shall accept thereof, 
and he shall not make it good.' (Erod., xx. 10.) The 
practice of trying by the oaths of the parties to a suit 
prevailed in the civil law, where either of the parties migh< 
refer the matter to the oath of his adversary ; and if he did 
not accept it, or justify his refusal of it, the judge decided 
against him. The whole proceeding is prescribed at length 
in Cod. Justin., 4, 1, 12. The clergy also in the earner 
ages were generally admitted to this mode of defence. In 
this country it early gave dissatisfaction. Men's con- 
sciences, as Lord Coke says, ' grew so large,' that the pre- 
sumption of law that no man would forswear himself cease.-: 
to be much relied on. Other forms of actions were 
brought, such as assumpsit and trover, in which the wage; 
of law could not be hail ; and eventually, by 3 & 4 W. IV., 
c. 42, s. S3, the wnole proceeding was abolished. i\ Ins!.. 
204 b, 2!)"» a ; 3 Bl.. Com., 341.) [Tuial.] 

WAGER-POLICY is a name given to a policy of insur- 
ance made by persons having no interest in t lie event about 
which they insure. Such insurances, formerly common, 
were found to be 1 productive of many pernicious practices.' 
and therefore the statute 19 G. II., c. 37, was passed, by 
which it was enacted that no assurances should bemad*' 
on any ship belonging to his Majesty or any of his subject: , 
or on any gouJs, &c. laden on board, ' interest or no 
interest, or without further proof of interest than the 
policy, or by way of gaming or wagering, or without bcnefi I 
of salvage to the assurer ; and that every such assuraiuv 
shall be null and void to all intents and purposes.' [In- 

Sl'KANt k.] 

WAGER, SIR CHARLES, ADMIRAL, was born in 
1GG6. He was appointed captain of a fireship in 1002, 
and was promoted in 1G97 to the command of a ship 
of war. Having been sent out in 1707 to the We t 
Indies iis commodore, in May, 1708, with only four 
ships of war, he attacked seventeen Spanish galleon . 
which were sailing close along shore from Carthagena to 
Porto Bello in South America. The battle began at sui 
set. Soon after dark the Spanish admiral's ship blew up. 
and the cargo, which was veiy valuable, was entirely lost. 
About two in the morning the rear-admiral struck hi 
colours. The vice-admiral escaped in a shattered condi- 
tion, and some of the other galleons we re saved by running 
them behind a dangerous shoal off Carthagena. Mole 
property was lost than taken, yet Commodore Waaw": 
share of the prize-money was said to have amounted l< 
100,000/. For his conduct in this action he was knighted 
by Queen Anne, and promoted to the rank of reai- 
admiral. 

Sir Charles Wager afterwards commanded a fleet in lb. 
Mediterranean till the peace of Utrecht in 1713, when ! 
was made vice-admiral, and was also elected a member oi 
the House of Commons. In 172G he was sent Willi c 
squadron to the Baltic, to keep the Russians in check 031 ' 
to support the Swedes and Danes, and completely effected 
the objects for which he was sent out. In 1731, haviu. 
been advanced to the rank of admiral, he escorted Dui 
Carlos, the infant of Spain, to Leghorn, and was soou aitei - 
wards appointed First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Sir Charles Wager and Lord Suudon had been the re- 
presentatives of the city of Westminster in the parliament 
which terminated in 1741. and it was expected that (hi | 
would have been triumphantly re-elected; but Admiral 
Vernon and Mr. Edwin were proposed by the opposition, 
and in the meantime Admiral Wager was summoned In 
the king to convoy him to Holland. The contest was se- 
vere, and the tumult so great on the day of election, that 
Lord Sundon imprudently got the magistrates to sanction 
the calling out of a party of soldiers, and while the mili- 
tary surrounded the hustings, the high-bailiff returned Loru 
Sundon and Sir Charles Wager as duly elected. The re- 
turn was opposed in the new parliament, the new mem- 
bers were unseated, the magistrates were summoned before 
the House to be reprimanded, and a resolution was passed 
that the presence of armed soldiers at an election of mem- 
bers of parliament is a manifest violation of the freedom 
of election, and an open defiance of the laws and consti- 
tution. 

In 1742, on the defeat of Sir Robert Wal pole's ministiy, 
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Sir Charles Wiser resigned his office of Fust Lord of the 
Admiralty, which he had held about nine years. He died 
at liis house at Chelsea, June 4, 1743, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Sir Charles Wager had some reputation for mathematical 
and physical knowledge, and had devoted a good deal of 
attention to ship-building. In private life he was much 
esteemed ; his political influence was considerable, and 
he died with a character more unblemished than falls to 
the lot of most public men. 

(Coxe s Memoirs of Str Robert JValpole ; Pictorial His- 
tory of Kn gland ; Charnock's liiogranhia Savalis.') 

WAGES are the price paid for labour. The labour of 
man, being an object of purchase and sale, has, like other 
commodities, a natural or cost price, and a market price. 
Its natural price is that which suffices to maintain the 
labourer and his family, and to perpetuate the race of 
labourers. The rate of wages cannot be permanently be- 
low this natural price, for if in any country labourers could 
not be maintained, they must cease to exist ; they must be 
exterminated by famine, or be removed to some other 
country. If the price paid were only sufficient to main- 
tain the labourer himself, without any family, he would be 
unable to marry, or his children would die of want. By 
these distressing causes the supply of labour would be 
reduced until the competition of employers had raised the 
price of labour to its natural level. But although the na- 
tural price would thus appear to be that which only wards 
off starvation, there is, happily for mankind, a principle 
which tends to raise it to a much higher standard. Every 
man desires to improve his condition", to enjoy more of the 
comforts and luxuries of life than have fallen to his lot, 
and to raise himself in the estimation of others. If he has 
accomplished this, he acquires habits of living which it is 
painful for him to forego. He endeavours to bring up his 
children with the same views and habits as his own, and 
feels it a degradation if they fall below the standard which 
he has himself attained. The necessary consequence of 
this tendency to social improvement is to cause prudence 
and forethought in marrying, and undertaking the support 
and settlement of a family. If a labourer had been accus- 
tomed to abundance of nourishing food, to decent clothing, 
and to a comfortable home, he would be restrained from 
marriage by a fear of losing these comforts himself, and of 
bringing want upon his wife and family. He would thus 
be induced to defer the responsibilities" of marriage until 
ne should be better able to bear them. This is a sound 
and wholesome principle as regards an individual, and is 
conducive to the welfare of himself and his family. It is 
not less advantageous to society at large, and to the class 
of labourers in particular. The sufferings and demoraliza- 
tion of poverty are avoided, and the population being re- 
strained within reasonable limits, the supply of labour does 
not exceed the demand. A labourer cannot have too 
many wants. He should desire good food, good clothing, 
a cleanly and comfortable home, and education for his 
children. If the standard of wants could be universally 
raised, the natural price of labour would rise in propor- 
tion: for if each labourer were determined not to render 
Himself unable to gratify these wants, all could command 
the wages that would supply them. The degree in which 
this principle operates determines the natural rate of wages 
and the condition of the working classes. Where it has no 
influence, as in Ireland and many pails of Asia, the wages 
are only sufficient to support life upon the commonest 
food, and to provide the most squalid clothing and habita- 
tions. In more civilized countries, the wants and prudence 
of the middle classes extend lower in the scale of society, 
and the labourers want more and enjoy more of the com- 
forts and decencies of life. Happv indeed is that country 
in which the natural price of labour is the highest! In 
investigating the principles of population in reference to 
wages and to the condition of the labouring classes Mr. 
Malthus did no more than apply the common and recog- 
nised maxims of individual prudence to the social state of 



The general market-rate of wages depend, upec ' 
ratio which the capital applied to the empW- 
of labour bears to the number of labourer* L 
ratio be great, the competition of capitalist r..u<t n - 
wages; if small, the competition of labourers v?. i;;: 
each other, for employment, must reduce them. RV- 
ever the accumulation of capital is proceedn* m 
rapidly than the increase of population, wage* mi: W 
the increase, and the condition of the working c!h*h s ; , 
be continually improving ; until some check hy bus 
given to the increase of capital, or until the growlb of •■ ■ 

fuil at ion (which is naturally encouraged by hijb »:> 
las altered the relative proportion of capital to lihcnr.-. 
and reduced the market-rate of wages to the natural nir 
While the general rate of wages is regulated h :, •■«•■ 
causes, there are various circumstances which, by i.— • 
ing or decreasing competition for employment", \n: 
raise or depress the wages paid to pvrwni nri&i ■-, 
particular occupations. Some of the principal oU'jiv 

1. The agrceableness or disagreeablenesg ot the taf , 
ments. 

2. The easiness or cheapness, or the diScaJf) i»i i- 
pense of learning them. 

3. Their constancy or inconstancy. 

4. The small or great trust that musf btttpieittihax 
who carry them on. 

5. The probability or improbability d «it;<ei r : v. 
them. 

It is not uncommon to hear these cirninsu-c^r.: 
as the direct and immediate causes of high m:u**c^ 
in particular employments ; as if in some runic? 1 .'.';.':* 
voluntarily gave high wages, or the labourer cmiU u'-- 
mand them merely on ncc ount of the naiunr of 
ployment. But the relation of supply to decisi 
influence wages in particular employments, a* it <k*'V 
price of labour generally, and of other commodinr, t' 
the circumstances stated abo\e will obviously ttcd in- 
crease or diminish the number of competitor* forpw- 
lar employments. More will naturally seek an ajrri 
trade, easily learned, than one of a disagreeable ejiirxv 
and difficult to learn. All descriptions of skilled !;..■■- 
bear a higher price than unskilled labour. Tt.««^'- 
| of acquiring the knowledge of any art or trade [ 
be acquired at all, unless the pei-son who had mean- 
were better remunerated lhan others who have no"-. ; 
offer except their natural strength and intelligence, 
is common to all men : but many cannot incur the !'-•-« 
of learning a trade if they would ; others are too r- ■ 
too careless, or too awkward ; and thus the class fl^ • 
workmen arc not open to the same unlimited ccnu*' 
as other classes of labourers, and arc in a ccnuW ., 
command higher wages. Wherever uncomrm* *. ■ 
talent, or other advantages are required, the nirat'' 
persons actually practising and living by an emp ■■'}* ; 
must be comparatively limited. Most persons art ^ ■ - 
from attempting to learn it by the fear of f«£* ; ; 
many who attempt it do not succeed in gaining tw 1 ^,' 
lihood by it. The few who are really successful cw £ 
command an extraordinary reward for the ^f^JfJ'i 
peculiar talents or acquirements. The world i 



the advantage of them at any price, not brim: 
with any less degree of excellence. Even if m u ^ j 
influx of skilled labourers into any enipl»vmew - 
lower the rate of wages, this lower rate is not like-') 1 ; 1 ^, 
linue very long, as the superfluous number _ 
other employments which offered a higher re***'. • 



result is facilitated by the fact, that the ordman^- 
price of skilled labour causes a much more 
mode of living, and thus raises the natural rate u 

I., i l.i. 5. :_ _.i l< induce* U*~. 



of skilled labourers; or, in other words. in^'^ 
» a variety of comfort. «h.ch # 



and"? 
act 



the poor. He laid down rules for th< 



Oiidance, which 



even- richer man would require to be observed by his 
children ; and yet he has been ignorantly and vulgarly 
defamed by many of that class who have only acquired 
and maintained their present station by acting upon the 
very principles which he neither suggested nor discovered, 
but the consequences of which he lias only more scienti- 
fically explained. 



regard as necessaries a variety i 
yond the reach of common workmen. 

Wages arc usually calculated in money, 
high or low according to the monev price h 
I but the condition of the labourer i«'ob\ io««-J' - h . 
the price of commodities as well a* by the uo** f 
wages. If the necessaries of life be f he »f\ ° ^r. 
wages will maintain him in comfort ; if they |fl ,. 
higher wages will not improve his condition. 
him as he was. Hence it becomes a roost , '"'P^t, » 
ject to inquire whether the prim of P r0V '* N1 "L v rtm 
rate of wages. The disputes which nave a" i( : .. 
question would seem to be chiefly caused 
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apply a universal law to countries and employments under 
totally different circumstances. Some contend that as 
wages are regulated by supply and demand, the price of 
provisions cannot affect them ; while others maintain that 
the avpragc prices of labour and of food must always, for 
long periods of years, conform one with the other. " It is 
evident, at the outset, that the former are speaking of the 
market rate of wages, and the latter of the natural rate ; 
and if this distinction be borne in mind, the two proposi- 
tions may easily be reconciled. If the market rate of 
wages be high, it is because the demand for labour is 
greater than the immediate supply. A fall in the price of 
provisions could not then lower the rate of wages, because 
the supply of labour would still be the same ; but if the 
fall were permanent, the condition of the labourer would 
become so easy, that population would increase, and the 
supply of labour would be more abundant. The market 
rate would thus be brought down to the natural rate, un- 
less capital should be increasing in the same proportion as 
the supply of labour; and any increase in the price of 
food must then check the growth of population, limit the 
supply of labour, and ultimately raise wages. There is 
the same tendency in the market price of labour to con- 
form to the natural price, as there is in the market value 
of commodities to conform to their real value. Doth 
labour and commodities are equally capable of increase 
and diminution, and the varying causes which encourage 
or check production adjust "the proportion between the 
natural or cost price and the market price. But in some 
countries the market rate of wages may be very much 
above the natural rate, and in others nearly the same. In 
one country capital may be increasing more rapidly than 
population, and in another not so fast. It is clear that a 
rise or fall in the price of food cannot influence the rate 
of wages alike in all these countries. Where the wages 
are high, and capital is rapidly accumulated, any reduc- 
tion in the price of food and other commodities is a clear 
gain to the labourer, and can have only a very remote, if 
anv, effect in lowering wages ; but where wages are already 
reduced to the natural rate, and capital is not increasing 
Taster than population, wages will undoubtedly rise and 
fall with any permanent increase or diminution in the cost 
of subsistence. 

The question is further affected by the differences 
which exist in the natural rate of wages in various coun- 
tries. Where the natural rate is so low as onlv to afford 
the bare means of existence, the least rise in the price of 
food must be fatal to numbers of the labouring population, 
and, by thus limiting the supply of labour, must raise its 
price ; but where the natural rate is high, the labourers 
suffer indeed from a rise in the price of food, but their 
existence is not endangered, the supply of labour is not 
diminished, and their wages consequently do not rise. 
From these circumstances it is evident that the precise 
condition of a country in respect to capital, population, 
and wages must be ascertained before it can be deter- 
mined whether the price of food will affect the money 
rate of wages. It may however be generally affirmed, 
that in proportion as the market rate approaches to the 
natural rate, and the latter to the mere cost of the com- 
monest subsistence, will the price of the necessaries of life 
affect the rate of wages. 
Wlien the causes which regulate the price of labour are 



dom of the labour market ; but it cannot attain its imme- 
diate end— a compulsory rate of wages. The experience 



understood, the folly and injustice of any legislation to fix 
the rale of wages are obvious. The seller of an article 
v ill always endeavour to obtain a high price for it, which 
Ihe purchaser will only give if he be unable to obtain it 
for leu. Labour is the most important object that man 
has to buy or to sell. Each will make the best bargain 
he can, and in this no law ought to restrain him. 
Laws mav purpose to affect wages either directly or indi- 
rectly. Direct interference with the rate of wages has 
been frequently resorted to. By several acts of parliament 
a legal rate of wages in particular employments was or- 
dered to be settled, from which any deviations either on 
the part of the employer or labourer were punishable. (See 
25 Edw. III., »tat. 1 ; 34 Edw. III., c. 11 ; 13 Rich. II., 
c. 8 ; 11 Hen. VII., c. 22; 5 Eliz., c. 4 : I James I., c. 6.) 
Unless all the causes of high or low wages already ex- 
plained be visionary, it is plain that no law can overrule 
them and establish a legal rate different from that which 
natural causes would have produced. It may embarrass 
the operations of trade, and mischievously disturb the frec- 
P. C No. 1677. 



of this fact has long since put an end to any i 
tion in this country : but the indirect effect of laws upon 
wages is still felt. The most pernicious interference with 
wages ever effected by the indirect operation of a law t 
resulted from the mode of administering the laws for the 
relief of the poor. Before these laws were altered in 1834, 
it was the practice in most parishes, especially in the south 
of England, to give relief from the poor-rate to labourers 
in proportion to the number of their children. The effect 
of such a system of relief was to remove the ordinary 
inducements to prudence in regard to marriage, and even 
to encourage improvidence. The fanners, taking advan- 
tage of the addition made to wages from the poor-rate, 
offered lower wages than would have sustained a family, 
and the labourer accepted them, because he was indifferent 
whether he received his pay from his employer or from the 
parish. The rate of wages thus became fixed, in agricul- 
tural districts, so low as barely to support an unmarried 
labourer ; and as the parish would maintain a family, every 
man saw that by remaining single he would have no chance 
of improving his condition, and that by marriage he would 
be equally well and often better provided for. This system 
of relief injuriously affected both the market rate and (he 
natural rate of wages. The market rate was completely 
disturbed ; for a man was paid not according to the value 
and demand for his services, but in proportion to the num- 
ber of his family. The natural rate was continually un- 
dergoing depression, because marriages being encouraged 
without reference to the sufficiency of wages to support a 
family, population was extraordinarily promoted. At the 
same time, the property destined to support it was suffering 
diminution, by being taxed heavily for the payment of com- 
paratively unproductive labour. 

The only sound mode of raising wages and improving 
the condition of a people is fo promote and encourage the 
increase of the general wealth of a country [Wealth], by 
every means which legislative science points out as best 
suited to that end ; and at the same time to remove ob- 
structions, and give facilities to the moral and intellectual 
improvement of the working classes. By these means 
capital will be increasing with the natural growth of popu- 
lation ; while the labourers, with better habits, will be less 



fnone to reckless improvidence, and consequently not so 
ikely to outrun the increase of capital. 

It is not unusual for persons in particular employments 
to desire higher wages, and to enter into combinations 
against their masters in order to obtain them. Such com- 
binations were formerly prohibited both by the common 
and statute law of this country ; but since the 5th Geo. IV., 
c. 95, if unattended with violence or intimidation, they are 
not unlawful. Unless he has bound himself by a contract, 
every man has a right to give or withhold his own labour 
as he pleases ; but he has no right to prevent others from 
disposing of their labour. But trie only mode of rendering 
a combination effectual is to exclude fresh workmen, which 
frequently can only be done by molestation and threats, 
which arc subversive of the freedom and peace of society. 
Strikes, temperately conducted, cannot in principle be 
condemned: being often a necessary protection to the 
working classes. When masters are not dealing fairly 
with their workmen, the fear of a strike may often control 
them ; especially as, when acting unjustly, they would find 
a difficulty in obtaining new hands. But where the cause 
of a strike or combination is not an occasional dispute 
concerning wages, but an attempt to limit the number of 
workmen by compulsory regulations and bye-laws, and 
to dictate to their employers, it is injurious to trade, 
and ultimately to the parties themselves. To the 
labouring classes at large such combinations cannot 
be beneficial. Whenever they are successful, it is by 
excluding many competitors, who are, of course, in- 
jured by the exclusion. The labour market must be- 
come clogged by a mass of exclusive trades, which ren- 
der it difficult to find employment. The injury suffered 
trade in consequence of the artificial limits to the sup- 
labour and the unnaturally high wages, must also 
nave the effect of diminishing capital, and consequently 
the means of employing labour. 

(Adam Smith's if'rallh <\f Nations ; Ricardos Political 
Economy and Taxation ; M'Culloch's Principles of Poli- 
tical Economy ; Malthus, Essay on Population.) 
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WAGTAILS, Motacilliiifp. The vieWs of zoologists 
with regard to the place of these bird* in the sj stem will 
be found in the article Sylviad.k. They are an active, 
graceful race, tripping it along the smooth shaven grass- 
plot*, edges of ponds, and Bandy river-shores in unwearied 
search for their insect-food, and with tails which never 
cease to vibrate as long as their restless little bodies arc 
in action. 

Geographical Distribution of the subgenus. — The Old 
World only. Europe, Asia, and Africa. At least the form 
does not appear to have been hitherto detected in America, 
and that continent has now been much searched by zoolo- 
gists. 

The genus Motacilla, as it was left by Linnaeus, in his 
last edition of the Systema Naturer, comprised the follow- 
ing species : — luxcinia, catidris, modularis, schirnobenus, 
campestrix, curruca, hippolats, salicaria, sylria, ficedula, 
alba, Jlara, tiphia, stapazina, rvnanthe, ruoetra, rubieola, 
atricapilla, pennsylvanica, chrysoptera, coronata, sene- 
ga/ensis, varia, capeiisis, iclerorrphata, domtnica, cana- 
densis, maderaspatuua, aurocapifla, petechia, dumetorum, 
cinnamomea, caparata, phonicurus, erithacus, guira, 
turcica, siulis,fiilicnta, cayana, velia, canadensis, cerrulea, 
sibilla, rubecufa, troglodytes, calendula, rcgultts, and tro- 
ch Hits. 

Here we find assembled with the tnie Wagtails, the 
Nightingale, the Redstart, the Robin, the Wren, the 
Whitet limit, the Black-cap, the St.>n*chat, the Blue-bird, 
the Hedge and other warblers, and the Golden-crested 

Wren. 

It may well be supposed that many a group, not to say 
family, has been formed at the expense of this genus Motu- 
cilla ; and in the course of this work the arrangements of 
more modern ornithologists will be found under the title 
Syi.vuda, and the various articles dedicated to the War- 
blkrs. 

In the present article we propose to restrict ourselves to 
the True Wagtails. 
These have been thus subdivided by Cuvier :— 

Lea Hochequeues (Motacilla, Bech#t.\ 

The Wagtails, according to Cuvier, join to a bill still 
more slender than that of the Faurettes, a long tail which 
they elevate and depress incessantly, lengthened legs, and, 
especially, scapular feathers long enough to cover the end 
of the wing when folded, which gives them a certain degree 
of approximation to the greater part of the Waders. 
The following arc Cuvier's subdivisions : — 

The Wagtaila properly so called, or Lavandicres. {Mota- 
cilta, L'uv.) 

These hare still the claw of th* hind-toe curved like the 
other Bee-fins. They live near the water-side. 

Example, Motacilla alba. 

The Bergeronettes. (Budytes, Cuv.) 

The Bergeronette* have, with the other characters of 
the Ixirandieres, the claw of the hind-toe elongated ahd 
but little arched, which approximates them to the Pipits 
(Anthus, Bechat. ; Titlarks) and the true Larks. They 
haunt pastures and seek for insects among the flocks, 
whence their French name. 

Example. — Motacilta (Budytes') ftava. 

The genus Motacilla thus "limited, including the sub- 
genus Budytes, may be thus characterized :— 

Bill slender, nearly straight, cylindrical, the upper mnn- 
dible angulated between the nostrils, and the tip laci- 
niated. Scapulars long. Hind-claw nearly straight, 
ohortcr than the toe. Tarsi rather long. Tail lengthened. 
Evnoi'K w Wagtails. 

Example.— Motacilla alba, Linn. ; the Pied Wagtail, 

Description. — Spring Plumage. — Male. • — Forehead, 
check*, sides of the neck, and lower parts pure white ; oc- 
ciput, nape, throat, breast, feathers of the middle of the 
tail and its upper coverts deep black ; back and sides ash- 
colour, coverts of the wings blackish bordered with white ; 
the two external tail-feathers white. Length rather more 
than seven inches. 

Female. — Forehead and cheeks of a less clear white ; 
the black patch on the occiput less, and the borders of the 
wing-coverts verging to grey. 

Complete Winter Plumage.— Throat and front of the 
neck pure white, spot'o^s; on the lower part of the neck a 
deep black band, the side* of which a*.-cnd towards the 



throat. The ash-colour of the upper paiUU» deep tin 
it is in summer. 

Young. — Lower parts dirty white ; on the breast ice- 
cent, more or less large, of a brown avh-co'icu. l« 
autumn the young begin to put on the hvfrv aj »." 
adults ; those of the second hatch quit our i'.uui«.«n 
M. Temminck, in their youthful garb, and urn n 
back sometimes in the same state al the return fp» 
In this state it is the Motacilla entered of Gndis, n 
cinerea of Latham, and Bergeronette gnu of B.f,< 
(Ternm.) 

Geographical Distribution.— Common ami riaticui 
over the whole of the southern part of the Europeu i 
tinent, remaining during winter dispersed over thewjin- 
counties of England. ' Yet.' says Mr. Gould, in coctna 
tion, 1 we learn from Mr. Sclby and Bewick, that, err. • 
far north only as Durham, it migrates louthvini it Q 
tobcr, and does not again make its appearance •:.]•',,: 
lowing March; and Air. Low, in hi* - Natural rL>, 
Orkney," tells us that it continues there tbe ihorlr* to 
or any of the migratory birds that come to kt,U toi 5 
never to be seen after the end of May. IklaWJbjan 
to migrate still farther north ; but, as mrh: U ttfWr-J 
the higher the degree of latitude attwwl the iirtc. :« 
the duration of the visit.' {Birds of iimp-i 

The same author however, in the * Minn* d Vs.-.'. 
History' (1837), thus writes of the geaa JtJ«.« - 
4 While engaged upon this tribe of birds dur.nsiL i ^ 
of my work on the Birds of Europe, I m* 
prised" to find that the sprightly and Pied \W* 
abundant in our islands at all seasons, could tit 1 , lutf^. 
to any described species ; and that it was eq«aiS Ji'auw 
in its habitat; for, besides the British Huik Y ;w 
and Sweden arc the only parts of Europe ■ 3 
been able to procure examples identical »Vt» « • 
whose place in the temperate portions of Eu-vpe 
plied by a nearly allied but distinct specie*, the ly» 
tacilla alba of Linnaeus; which, although iluw: 
France, particularly in the ncighlKHirluxfcl of tf.a»t« 
never yet been discovered on the opposite »hore> J ^ 
or in any part of England. As therefore our btrt«- 
has always been considered as identical with tut* 
prove* to be a distinct species, 1 have named » He 
friend W. Yarrell, Esq., oa a just tribute to hi* m» * 
quirements as a naturalist.' • 
Mr. Gould then proceed* to point out the chaw ' 
which these two species, as he term.-, them, ma* « 
distinguished. The Pied Wagtail of England, he el* 
M. Yarrellii, is somewhat more robust in form *» 
full summer dress lias the whole of the hg£***\ 
back of a full deep jet black ; while intheW hit^'- 
M. alba, at the same period, the throat and the JjUJ 
arc of this colour, the back and the rest of , tlie »PP|- 
face being of a light ash-grey. In winter. % u 
two 6pecies more nearly assimilate in their c0 *J* u {j] ', lt 
this circumstance has in his opinion, been ~* V Ai 
their having been hitherto considered identical; " 
back of At. Yarrellii being grey at this 
never so light as in M. all>a. Additional , , 

being distinct is, he adds, that the female 01 w 
Wagtail never has the back black, as in "JL, 
part even in summer being dark grey, in 



et, 'Thiswha^ 
female, Mr. Gould observes, lias doubUe* 



doiely resembles the other species. 



the confusion. 

Mr. Yarrell. although he concurs in 
Gould, that these brrxls are distinct, give* . 
script ions of both birds in their summer anfl i» ' 
mage to invite investigation to the ajibject; m ^ ^ 
the Supplement of Temminck'* 'Manual, m ^ l( 
ornithologist refers to Mr. Gould * figure' 1 "'^, 0}W ; > ® 
Euroiie,' and also to that in Werner'* Ati» s 0 ^ ^ 
to the 'Manual,' wliich, Mr. Yarrell *»)*. aM * ^ 
called Motacilla lugubns, is certainly our ■ P« y 
as representations of varieties of M ' A "z£b»>* 
Prince of Canino and Musignano. he rcn J fad 
sidered our Pied Wagtail to be _ distinct ,r0 ? rt j' p dC*5; 
has admitted it as a species in his ' Geogiap j^wr-** 
jiarative List of the Birds of Europe aw M 
(Britith Birds, 1838.) . ...^ji 0- 

M. Temminck. in the fourth part of hi* *T (Up- 
states, under the head of Motaedh ^ia 
that recent obscivations upon UuibJa"" 1 » 
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certainty that it forms a constant race habitually found in 
England, where the continental Motacilla alba is never 
seen, determine him to arrange it a* a local variety or lace, 
which he characterises as having the wings of a complete 
black, and all the coverts bordered with pure white. He 
also details the summer and winter plumage. 

Belon thinks that the MotuciUa alba of the Continent is 
the tvtioXiyoi of Aristotle Hist, Arum., viii. 9), It is 
the ( 'otremola. Codetta, Codetta di Peoore, Ballariua, Mo- 
naehina,tcad Cuttreiola of the Italians ; Lavandiire of the 
French ; Die Weisse Baehstelze and Weiss und Schwartze 
Bachstelze of the Germans j Aria of the Swedes ; Vip-stiert 
and Havre-Steer of the Danes ; Erie in&Lin-KrU of the Nor- 
wegians ; Kwikstaart of the Netherlanders ; Brith yfyches 
and Tinsigl y gwys (probably our Pied variety only) of 
the ancient British ; and (our Pied variety) Dish-icasher 
and IVatherteoman of the modern British. 

The figure in Belon's folio work, as well as that in the 
Portraits dOyscaujc, evidently refers to the continental 
variety. The French names which are placed over the 
figure' in the last-named book are, Lavandiire, Batte- 
avetU, Buttebsiue, and Hausseqwue. Below it is the fol- 
lowing quatrain : — 

' Ijx /..!TY»4iir<i hanU 1* borti lie I'rau, 
Hochaul toufiuurt la qiwiii- rt le tiuri.i r«, 
K] j'lm uy MtlM que Ca t U Uxaiulu-r* 
Latant mm liujfe aitprra d'un clair riiUscau.' 

Habits, $c. of the British Pied Wagtail.-* It is," says 
Mr. Yarreli, ' ever in motion, running with facility by a 
nipid succession of steps in pursuit of its insect food, 
moving from place to place by short undulating flights, 
uttering a cheeiful chirping note while on the wing, 
alighting again on the ground with a sy lph-like buoyancy, 
and a graceful fanning motion of the tail, from which it de- 
rives its name. It frequents the vicinity of ponds and 
streams, moist pastures, and the grass plots of pleasure- 
grounds', may be frequently seen wading in shallow water, 
seeking for various, aquatic insects or their larvae: and a 
portion of a letter sent me lately by W. linyncr, Esq., of 
Uxbridgc, who keeps a variety of buds in a large a\iary 
near his parlour window, lor the pleasure of observing 
their habits, seems to prove that partiality to other prey, 
besides aquatic insects, has some influence on the constant 
visits of Wagtails to water:—" I had also during the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1837 several Wagtails, the Pied and 
Yellow, both of which were very expert in catching and 
feeding on minnows which were in a fountain in the centre 
of the aviary. These birds hover over the water, and, as 
they skim the surface, catch the minnow as it approaches 




MotacilU alba (Ilriliah). 
Lower Hjure, winter plumagr ; upper, lommir. 



the top of the water in the most dexterous manner ; and 
I was much surprised at the wariness and cunning of some 
Blackbirds and thrushes, in watching the Wagtails catch 
the minnows, and immediately sciring the prize for their 
own dinner."' 

The nest of the British Pied Wagtail is made up of root- 
fibres, withered grass, and moss ; the lining consists of 
hair and a few feathers. A bank, a hole in some old wall, 
the thatch of a cart-shed or other farm-building, faggot- 
piles or woodstacks, and hayricks, are all localities where 
it is generally placed, and almost always near water; but 
Mr. Jesse mentions in his Gleanings the nest of a Water 
Wagtail in one of the workshops of a manufactory at 
Taunton, amid the incessant din of braziers who occupied 
the apartment. It was built near the wheel of a lathe 
which revolved within a foot of it, and here the bird 
hatched four young ones. She was perfectly familiar with 
the well-known faces of the workmen, and flew in and out 
without fear of them ; but if a stranger entered, or any 
other persons belonging to the same factory, but not t« 
what may be called her shop, she quitted her nest in- 
stantly, and returned not till they were gone. The male 
however had less confidence, and would not come into the 
room, but brought the usual supplies of food to a certain 
spot on the roof, whence it was brought in to the nest by 
his mate. The eggs arc from four to five, white w ith ash- 
coloured speckles. 

4 While the cows are feeding,' says White, ' in the moist 
low pastures, broods of wagtails, white and grey, run round 
them, close up to their noses, and under their very bellies, 
availing themselves of the flies that settle on tlieir legs, 
and probably finding worms and larvfp that are roused by 
the trampling of their feet. Nature is such an economist, 
that the most incongruous animals can avail themselves of 
each othor! Interest makes strange friendships.' 

The habits of the Continental Molar ilia alba are similar 
to those of our Pied variety. 

The Biitish species figured and described by Yarreli are 
four in number: — the Pied Wagtail (Motacilla alba; 
Motacilla Yarrellii, Bonap.'i : the Grey Wagtail (Motacilla 
boarulai: the Grey-headed Wagtail (Motacilla tirgltcta, 
Gould ; Motacilla flora, Temm. ; Budytes of the Prince of 
Canino's Comparative List , ; and Rays Wagtail (Yellow 
Wagtail of Pennant ; Budytes Bayi of the Prince's Com- 
parative List). 

Asiatic Waotails. 

Example, Motacilla ulba (La Bergeronette grise) ; the 
true or Continental White Wagtail). 

Geographical Distribution.— Europe. High lands of 
India. Africa. 

Eggs about six in number, bluish-white spotted with 
black. Nest very variously placed : in fissures of rocks, 
in old towers, under arches of bridges, about hollow 
trees. 
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Motacilla tpectota (genus Enicurus, Tvmm.V 

Generic Character.— Bill rather strong, lengthened, ven 
straight, abruptly bent and notched. Culmen straight 
from the base. Gonys thickened, ascending, Rietus 
bristled. Wings rather short ; the three first quills gradu- 
ated. Tail lengthened, deeply forked, beet strong. 
Tarsus lengthened ; the scales entire. Middle toe shorter 
than the tarsus; outer toe longest. Legs pale. (Sw.) 

Description of Enicurut speciosus. — Crest, lower part ol 
the back, rump, belly, vent, two exterior tail-feathers en- 
tirely, and other tail-feathers at their extremity, a broad 
band extending obliquely across the wing*, and the axilla 
white ; head, except the crest, breast, back, and greatest, part 
of wings and tail black. The white is the purest snow-white ; 
the black is of different shades, more intense on the head and 
breast, having a slight reflection of dark blue, inclining to 
purple on the extremity of the wings tinted with brown. 
A few minute black plumes bound the crest behind and at 
the sides, extending to the base of the bill. Three or four 
of the last secondary feathers with a narrow band of white, 
but the succession not regular. Plumes of the Hypochon- 
dria elongated and delicately villous. Length of body 
and head 4}, of tail 6 inches ; of bill, which is black, 10 
lines. Tarsi nearly twice as long as the middle toe, pale 
flesh-coloured with a yellow tint. (Horsf.) 

This it the Chenginging or Kingking of the Ja- 
vanese. 

Locality and Habits. — Dr. Horefield states that this 
species in its habits and manners resembles several Eu- 
ropean species of the genus Motacilla. 4 It is,' says he, 
' found near small rivulets; in the beds of these, particu- 
larly where they abound with rocks and gravel, it is seen 
running along with alacrity, moving its tail incessantly, 
and picking up worms and insects. It is very locally dis- 
tributed, and uniformly deserts the neighbourhood of po- 
pulous villages. It is almost entirely confined to the 
southern coast of Java, which abounds in small streams, 
descending rapidly from the southern hills, and shaded by 
luxuriant shrubs. Here I first discovered this bird, in the 
district of Pajittan, in the year 1809. I afterwards met 
with it again along this coast, in the district of Karang- 
bollong, and in the provinces south of Kediri. Among 
more central situations it frequents the banks of an ele- 
vated lake near the declivities of the mountain Prahu, 
where I found it more numerous than in any other part ol 
Java. In the extensive forests of Pugar and Blambangan 
I never noticed it, although I devoted a considerable 
time to their examination.' — iZoological Researches in 
Java.) 




MoUcitU (Euicunu) tpccioM. (Hoof.) 

African Wagtails. 

Example, Motacilla lugubris (Pallas); the White- 
winged Wagtail; Schicarze Bachstelse of the Ger- 
mans. 

Summer Plumage. — Dack of head and neck, line from 
bill to eye and from eye to hinder part of the head, back, 
rump, six middle tail-feathers, throat, and chest black ; 
shoulders, tips, and outer edges of the primaries, daik 
greyish-brown; remainder of wings white, except the ter- 
tianes, which are brown in the centre; bill and feet 
black. 

Winter Plumage. — Upper part of throat pure white ; 
back and scapulars uniform grey, instead of black. (Gould.) 



M. Trinmiiu-k states that individuals which tn urU 1 
with black and grey on all the upper parts trc o**, 
from one slate of plumage to the oilier. 

Young of the Year. — Lore and stnpe behind tht m 
black, but very uarrow. Ton of the head and ill U< 
upper parts, to the upper tail-coverts, grey-«b ; ostu 
collar very narrow, indicated, in great part, by black (jut 
Coverts of the wings always pure white. Ltnsfla d i;< 
species about seven inches eight lines. (Team.) 

Ueogruphirol Distribution. — Eastern Euro [it, kIc.j 
advancing farther west than the central pirtt. Hint. 
Southern Siberia, Egypt. Hungary. The Cnrnts. An 
Minor probably. Scarce in Italy, Provence, sad Ficni. 
Very common in Japan, especially in winter, irhmf '» 
called isekirei, and frequents the streami of oooaUa-* 
vallevs. 




M ; II i lnpubrU- 

WAHAHF.ES. or, more correctly. WAHHA'BIS. s 
name of the adherents of a Mohammedan wrt i'< 
The origin of this sect is intimately connected'^ 
following circumstances. When Sultan Seliffl I. M J ' 
quired Kg\ pt and deposed the last khaltf of Csiro, -i--^ 
Wakkel iilA.H. 022 (a.d. 1517X he was ack»»Wp< • 
successor of the khalifs by Berekiat, the panJ^n 
Mecca, who presented him with the keys ol the 
From this time the sultans of the Osmanlis **rt t» P 
lectors of the Mohammedan faith, though onh/i*»P^ 
as such by the Sunnitcs ; they were the 4 7 U ™ , *°V'. 
holy cities. Mecca and Medina; and they had l» F 
vilege and the duty of protecting the nuroeroui art J 
of haiis, or pilgrims, which annually travel 10 s " e *r |l 
Turkish pasha resided at Jidda, and sometime* •* ' 
Mocha, and while the fertile provinces of M'J" ^ 
Yemen in Western Arabia seemed to obey the**" * 
pa*has of Baghdad and Basrah made frequent tWtmf 
establish the Turkish authority in the pro™"" « 
Arabia. Tlie Mohararuedsn rtfir* 



I! 



East* 



had generally departed from its primitive P""/Kj „>_. 
particularly corrupted among the -.Turks. Tlx 



medans had introduced nove 
were rather calculated to } 



jlUes'into'tbeirwlV* £ 
. please the sen** JJJ 
found favour among people who have *** , £V lr ^.- 
foilow the beut of their imagination. Molum"*^ 
ally received honours like God liimseli ; y K. {fl 
became saints, and the miracles they w« re 



e saints, and the miracles they were , 
med were eagerly believed by the l*Ti' |o) |K 
j rules of the Koran were forgotten w W 1 ^ ^ 

airjinces 4 of a few ilenvislwH Slid 111* 11 *' 



perform 
austere i 

extravagances 4 of a few derwishes and 
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jtltccs of worship were adorned by the princes and the 
rich with the arts and luxuries of the East, while the 
poorer Mohammedans indulged their passion for reli- 
gious buildings by erectinc a rude tomb to some un- 
known saint, surmounted by a cupola of painted brick- 
work. To this we must add that the Koran ceased to 
be the sole source of religious knowledge, and that tra- 
ditions concerning Mohammed were considered by his 
disciples as pure and trustworthy as the Koran Itself. 
Although the Arabs had deviated from the rule of the 
Koran, there was a striking difference between them 
and the Turks. The Turks used opium and wine ; not 
satisfied with polygamy, they had intercourse with 
prostitutes; they were addicted to practices against 
nature, which are strictly prohibited by the Koran, and 
more than once holy hajis of the Turkish caravans had 
polluted the sacred cities with their scandalous conduct. 
The caravans especially, those congregations of pious men 
assembled for the purpose of performing one of the most 
sacred duties of their faith, presented a revolting aspect to 
the simple and uncorrupted believers among the Beduins 
of the desert. Their leaders gave full licence to de- 
bHuchery, and although it was generally their riches which 
tempted the Beduins, and excited them to predatory 
attacks, it often happened that the Son of the Desert un- 
sheathed his sword indignant at the pride and vices of 
men who, from the moment they reached Mecca, proudly 
assumed the holy title of hiiji.' 

Such was the state of the Islam, when, in the beginning 
of the last century, a Mohammedan sheikh conceived the 
project of reforming the religion of Mohammed, and 
restoring it to its primitive purity. 

This sheikh was "Abdu-l-Walihab (' the servant of Him 
who gives (us) every thing '), who, according to Burck- 
hardt, was born at El-Hauta, a village five or six days' 
journey south of Der'aiyeh, the capital of the province or 
Nejd, on the road from this town to the district called 
Wudi Dowusir. In the life of 'Abdu-I-Wahlial>, in the 
* Universal Biographical Dictionary,' his birth-place is 
railed 'Al-Aynah, in Nejd ; and in the ' Annals of the 
Turkish Empire,' by Izi, Constantinople and Skutari, a.h. 
1 198 (a.d. 1784.). p. 207. in fine, it is called Aiytneh. which 
seems to be El-Ayeyneh, near Der'aiyeh. Scott Waring 
calls it Ujunu, a bad orthography for Ajana. 'Abdu-l- 
Wahhab was born at the beginning of the twelfth century 
of the Hijra, which corresponds to the end of the seven- 
teenth century of our trra. His father was the sheikh or 
chief of the Benl Wahhab, a branch of the great tribe of 
Temlm, which occupies a considerable part of Nejd. 
'Abdu-l-AVahhab received his education in the schools of 
Basrah, where he studied divinity. He made the usual 
pilgrimages to Mecca and Medina, and he lived several 
years at Damascus, where he had frequent disputations 
with the divines on religion, but as he displayed great real 
in the abolition of abuses, his doctrine*was considered as 
schismatic, and being exposed to persecutions, he fled to 
Mosul. After some time he returned to Arabia, but the 
doctrines which he preached to the natives, and his violent 
attacks on Turkish tyranny and vice, became so many 
causes for new persecutions, and he led a wandering life 
till he settled at Der'aiyeh, the residence of the sheikh 
Mohammed Ibn Sa'iid. This intelligent chief listened to 
the words of the reformer. He became his disciple ; he 
married his daughter ; and soon drew his sword to pro- 
pagate the new doctrine among the tribes of Arabia. 
Mohammed Ibn Sa'tid thus laid the foundations of a 
powerful empire on theocratic al principles, of which his 
descendants remained masters for nearly a century. 

When 8a'iid, the grandson of Mohammed Ibn Sa'uJ, 
conquered Mecca, he ordered a kind of confession of 
faith to be published, the substance of which is as fol- 
lows : — 

'Abdu-l-Wahhab 's doctrine teaches the salvation of man- 
kind. It is divided into three parts: I., the knowledge of 
Cod ; II., the knowledge of religion ; III., the knowledge of 
the prophet. In the first part, God, it is said, isone Almighty, 
and we acquire the knowledge of him by adoring him. The 
second part, knowledge of religion, is threefold, and con- 
tains- i, The Islam, or resignation tothe will of God ; 2. faith ; 
3. good works. The Islam containsfive things:— 1, The belief 
that there is only one God, and that Mohammed is his pro- 
phet ; 2, the five daily prayers ; 3, alms, one-fifth of the an- 
nual income ; 4, fasts during the mouth of Ramazan ; 5, the 



pilgrimage to Mecca. The faith contains six things, viz. : — 
I, The belief in God; 2, in hi* angels; 3, in his Holy 
Scripture ; 4, in his prophets ; 5, in his divine and perfect 
qualities; G, in the day of judgment. Good works are 
only the consequence of the rule that we should adore God 
as if he were present to our eyes ; and though we cannot 
see him, we must know that he sees us. The knowledge 
of the prophet, which is the most important part ot Wah- 
habism, is based on very positive principles. Mohammed, 
the prophet, was a mortal like all other men, and he 
preached for all the nations of the world, and not for one 
only, the Arabs ; no religion is perfect and true in all its 
parts except his, and after him no other prophet will come ; 
Moses inn! Jesus were virtuous men, though inferior to 
Mohammed, notwithstanding he was not of divine nature. 
Those who do not fulfil their religious duties are to be 
severely punished. The reformed religion shall be propa- 
gated with the sword, and all those who refuse to adopt it 
are to be exterminated. 'Abdu-l-Wahhab not only forbade 
the adoration of Mohammed and of saints, but he al*o 
ordered their splendid tombs to be destroyed, and he de- 
clared tradition to be an impure source. He made seve- 
ral other prohibitions concerning social and religious 
abuses, such as the habit of using wine, opium, and 
tobacco, the use of the rosary for prayers, and he preached 
strongly against those unnatural practices which were and 
are still so frequent among the Turks. 

The doctrine of 'Abdu-l-Wahhab was no new religion : 
it was Mohammedanism reduced to a pure deism, and so 
little did it deviate from the Koran, that even to the 
present day many theologians of Svria and Egypt do not 
venture to say that it is schismatic. Yet this reformer 
maintained that there had never been any man directly in- 
spired by God, and that there was no scripture or book 
whatsoever which was entitled to be called divine. Hence 
it follows that according to 'Abdu-l-Wahhab there is no re- 
vealed religion ; and if he calls the Mohammedan a divine 
religion, it is not because he believed that it had been 
j transmitted directly from God to man, but merely on the 
ground of its perfection. 

The reformed Mohammedanism made rapid progress, 
especially among the nomadic Arabs, or Deduins,who had 
never adored Mohammed as a divine person, nor viewed 
the Koran as a divine book, although they considered 
themselves to be as orthodox Mohammedans as any of the 
other nations which have adopted the Islam. 

The inhabitants of the towns were less inclined to adopt 
Wahhnbism, but Mohammed Ibn Sa'iid nevertheless 
succeeded in conquering the greater part of Nejd, of 
which he was the temporal chief, while 'Abdu-l-Wahhab 
was the spiritual cluef. The system of government 
established by these two men wasstrictly conformable to the 
political prescriptions of the Koran, and very like that of 
the first Khalifs. The chief authority lay in the hands of 
the temporal chief, but this authority was confined to the 
direction of important affairs ; the governors of the 
provinces and the under-governors were kept in strict 
obedience to the orders of the prince, but their authority 
over the Arabs was not very great. The ulema of the 
capital, Der'aiyeh, who generally belonged to the elan or 
family of Sa'iid, formed a council or ministry for religious 
and legislative affairs, and in time of war the governors 
used to assemble in Der'aiyeh for the purpose of concert- 
ing the plan of the campaign. Trade and agriculture 
were well protected. The revenues of the Wahhfihi 
empire were composed of : — 1. One-fifth of the booty 
taken from heretics ; the four remaining fifths were for the 
soldiers. 2. The tribute, called ' alms' in the Koran : it 
was a certain part of the property, which varied according 
to the nature of the property : for fields watered by rain 
or rivers it was one-tenth of the yearly produce ; for fields 
watered artificially, one-twentieth only ; merchants paid 
one and a half per cent, of their capital. The Beduins, 
who had always been tax-free, disliked these 4 alms' very 
much, but they were indemnified by the frequent occasions 
of plunder. 3. Revenue from the chiefs or prince's own 
estates, and from the plunder of rebellious towns. The 
punishment for a first rebellion was a general plunder, one- 
fifth of which belonged to the fiscus; in case of a second 
rebellion, all the grounds belonging to the town were con- 
fiscated and became the property of the reigning tin el' ; 
and as such rebellions were very frequent, the chief acquired 
immense estates. The greater part of them were after- 
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wwds confiscated by Mchmed 'Ali, the pasha of Egypt. 
Except a few hundred men who formed the prince'* life- 
guard at Der'aiyeh. the Wahhabis had no standing army, 
tint assembled when the prince designed tome expedition. 
Two or three great expeditions were made every year. 

The name of the Wahhlibls soon became known in the 
Turkish provinces adjacent to Arabia. The Turkish go- 
vernment was not aware that this sect had as much war- 
like and reunions energy as the Arabs under the first 
khalifs, but it is unjust to accuse the diwan, as Rousseau, 
the French consul-general at Baghdad did, of looking at 
the memorable events in Arabia 1 with a stupid eye, as 
usual.' As early as a.h. 1 101 and 1162 (a.i>. 1748 and 
171'* Ahmed El-Hajl, pasha of Baghdftd and formerly 
crand-vizlr, displayed great activity against the adherents 
ni" a famous fanatic, Mohammed lbn'Abdu-l-Wahhab, 
whose * impious doctrine sapped the fundamental principles 
of Islam, and who set himself up as the head of a new 
religion.' ''Ill, cited above; Vnhvrtal ttiographiral 
Dictionary, 'Life of Ahmed Pasha El-Haji.') The 
simple fact that, if Wahh:d>ism had become predomi- 
nant, the sultan would have ceased to be the 'visible' chief 
of the believers, leads us to conclude that the diwan had 
never looked with a stupid eye on the religious reform in 
Arabia. 

Mohammed Ibn Sa'iid died in a.h. 1170 (a.d. 1780), 
and 'AWu-l-Wahhab died on the 21Mh of Shawwal, a.h. 
1200 (14th of June, a.d. 1787). 

The successor of Mohammed Ibn Sa'i'id was his son, 
'Abdu-l-Aziz, under whom the power of the Wahhabis 
was extended over the greater part of Arabia and became 
the terror of Turkey. As early as 17!>2-U3 the Wahhubls 
made a successful campaign against Ghiileb, the grand 
sheikh of Mecca. 

The provinces of Basrah and Baghdad, adjacent toNcjd, 
had suffered from the incursions of the Wahhabis from the 
time of their coming into political power. In 1707 Soli- 
man, pasha of Baghdad, made a fruitless attempt to attack 
them in the province of El-Hassa; his troops were obliged 
to retreat, the victorious Arabs overran the neighbourhood 
of Basrah, ami took the holy town of Imam Husein, where 
they destroyed the famous temple and robbed it of the im- 
mense treasures which had been deposited there by the pious 
generosity of the sultans of the Osmanlis and the shahs of 
Persia. Another Turkish army, reinforced by a strong 
body of Arabs from Irak Arabi, entered Nejd in 1801, and 
was only five or six journeys from Der'aiyeh, when Thoeni, 
the sheikh of the Bent Montetik and commander of the 
Arab auxiliaries of the Turks, was murdered by a fanatical 
Wahhabi. It is said that the other chiefs of the Turks 
were bribed by 'Abdu-1-Ailz, for they retreated suddenly, 
but were nevertheless attacked on their march, and the 
whole Turkish army was destroyed. In the same year, 
1801, 'Abdu-l-Aziz, at the head of more than a hundred 
thousand men, made a fresh expedition against Mecca. 
Othman-el-Medhayfah. the brother of Ghaleb, the sheikh of 
Mecca, joined the Wahhabis, and having been put at the 
head or a considerable body by 'Abdu-1-Azlz, he took 
Tayef, a large town east of Mecca, and Konfodah, a port 
on the Red 8ea. The rest of llcjfiz was conquered by 
'Abdu-l-AzI?, who took Mecca early in 1803, after an 
obstinate siege. He would have taken Mecca earlier, but 
for the arrival of the great caravan of Damascus, com- 
manded by the pasha of Damascus, which was allowed to 
remain in Mecca for three days, after which the Wahhubls 
entered the town without resistance. They killed many 
sheikhs and other believers who refused to adopt Wahha- 
bism ; they robbed the splendid tombs of the Mohamme- 
dan saints who were interred there ; and their fanatical zeal 
did not even spare the famous mosque, which they robbed 
of the immense treasures and costly furniture to which 
each Mohammedan prince of Europe, Asia, and Africa 
had contributed his share. The fall of Mecca was followed 
by that of Medina in 1804, and the tomb of Mohammed 
was robbed and destroyed. 'Abdu-l-Mayn, a brother of 
Ghaleb, was appointed governor of Mecca, but he soon 
lost his post, Ghiileb, who had fled to Jidda, having bribed 
the chief or the Wahhabis, and succeeded in being ap- 
pointed governor on promising to adopt Wahhabism, 
which he did. Previously to the fall of Medina, and as 
early as 1803, 'Abdu-l-Aziz was murdered by a fanatical 
Sluite, a native of Persia; his successor was his eldest son, 
Sa'iid, whose complete name was Sa'iid Ibn 'Abdu-l-Aziz. 



Ghaleb, anxious to obtain his former dignity and nde- 
pendence, intrigued against Sa'iid. In the hope of kiivd^ 
a general war between Turkey and Arabia, frorawhicM* 
might derive advantage, he persuaded Sa'od to furfnd ifc 
khotbah, or public prayers, to be said in the nam* uf th« 
Sultan. Sa'iid gave the order, and from that moment tti» 
Sultan, in the eyes of the people, ceased to be the pfct«- 
tor of the holy towns and the visible chief ofthtir re- 
gion. 

If during the course of the Thirty Years* WaraPmM- 
ant army had taken possession of Rome and put a nu.7ini 
priest on the seat of St. Peter, the scandal and ca^Jiwoo 
produced by such an event among the Korean Cithulin 
could not have been greater than the horror and ftvoJ 
consternation which spread throughout the East wdtti* 
people heard that the tomb of the prophet had b**. > 
spoiled, and that the first temple in the MuhamDrdri 
world was in the hands of heretic*. The pilerimaw tm 
stopped; from 1803 to 18U0 no great caravan veilumitu 
cross Arabia : and from the Atlantic to the banb d :he 
f Janges and the frontiers of China every piou> Mohsaimiaa 
felt deeply grieved at the thought that nenivfmfh he »«i!ij 
be prevented from performing a duty whitii hconalni 
most sacred. Persia was unable to give ui srd the 
diwan, absorbed by the danger to Turkey Iron lie w»in 
Europe, was compelled to resignation. 

In the time that followed the conquest Metn tri 
Medina, Sa'dd, the greatest chief of the Wahht*, «fa- 
blished his authority in the remainder of Are):* tt«ft 
Hadhramaut and Oman, where he foundafonmtsbkid't"- 
sary in the Imam of Maskat. Sa'iid conquered the ■■tv c<> 
vince of El-Hassa, the islands of Bahrein, and seven! Ante 
town* on the coast of Persia. ThcGulfofPer>,,a >i>t!*'i * 
rested by Arab pirates, who, after Sa'iid had taien le- 
sion of the greater part of the coasts, were ettltirWahW t 
or at least made common cause with them. The lkfiiik 
commerce in those seas was greatly injured In the* pi'M 
who were severely chastised by the British face* 
Captain Wainwright, the commander of the hVrt. d 
Colonel (afterwards General) Sir Lionel Smith. TbeBnU 
troops acted in concert with the forces of the Imaa« 
Maskat, and the war was finished early in 18IW. 

The very existence of Turkey being menaced b;. «« 
Wahhabis,' who overran Syria and concluded an »u ; ' 
with Yfeuf, the rebellious pasha of Baghdad, the 
last found a man who was able to subject these tew 
enemies. This man was Mehmed 'Ali, the pi**ut ft-' 
or EgTpt. M * 

Mehmed 'Ali made his first preparations in W • » 
save his army from marching round the northern i gulf* w 
the Red Sea, he ordered the timberfor a flotilla of fr- 
eight vessels to be got ready at Bulak, the port of 
whence it was carried on camels to Suez, *n< 



ships were constructed. The commander of the •J* 

- of Me hmed tt 
ondi 

Agha, siirnamed Napoleon or Bonaparte 



dition was Tuzun-Bev, the second son o. m<»~-- 
then eighteen yeaA old, who was seconded by 
Agha, surnamed Napoleon or Bonaparte. Turin*; * 
tered Arabia in 1811; in 1812 he was beaten dj » 
Wahhabis near Medina, but he took this tort" 
cou 



it 



. rsc of the same year, a conquest which was 
to the impetuous courage of Chomas Keith, a **JJ^ 
negade, known as Ibrahim A?ha, who took the ou 
of Medina by storm. Mecca was taken » 



Gh;deb, notwithstanding he had favoured the EpTjJ 3 ^" 
vasion, was made prisoner, and sent to Salonica 
ropean Turkey, where he died in 1810. uM** 

In 1H14 Sa'iid died, and was succet »Jed by his em ■ 
•Abdullah. The death of Sa'iid was the forerunner a •» 
min of the Wahhabis. In 1815 the Egyptian' i"*™' 
defeat at Zohran, but they obtained a sigriaJ * lf '}"i » 
Blssel. Tiizun-Bey paid six dollars for everv hew ^ 
Wahhabi; and having obtained six thousand he**^ 
ordered them to be piled up in a py ramid- 0 
concluded during the course of the same t| 
unfavourable conditions to •Abdullah, who a*nl w* 
sador to Cairo, named 'Abdu-l-Aziz. » 1 f^ r "th € >uii«t 
whose further negotiations were interrupted by 
outbreak of fresh hostilities. hHmW^ 

The commander of the new Egyptian fSffl^aith 
celebrated Ibrahim Pasha, the 'ion of MehweJ A* ^ 
entered Arabia in 181G. After an oh»hnute rf> ^ s ., ni ;jh 
Wahhabis retreated to Deraivch in 1B1H. wherf ^ 
was besieged by Ibrahim. The siege ^ 
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carried on by Ibrahim with skill, boldness, and admirable 

Serseverancc till the month of December, 1818, when 'Ab- 
ullah surrendered. He and several of his family were sent to 
Constantinople, and after having been promenaded through 
the street* for three days, they were beheaded, and their 
bodies were exposed to the outrages of the mob. The 
greater part of the territories conquered by the WahMbia 
fell under the authority of Mehmed 'Ah. * 

Thus the power of the Wahhabis was broken, but they 
were not exterminated. Some of their chiefs resisted the 
Egyptians in;the south-eastern part of Nejd, in El-Yama- 
mah, and in 'El-Harik, and they occasionally retreated to 
the countries south of these provinces, which are generally 
considered to be a barren desert.* In 1827 the Wahh&bis 
caused considerable trouble to Mehmed 'Ali ; they were 
probably not without some influence on the inhabitants of 
Yemen, who opposed such a \igorons resistance to the 
Egyptians in 1834 ; and in 1838 and 1839 there were such 
dangerous symptoms of rebellion in the eastern part of 
Nejd, that Mehmed 'Ali sent an army there, which made 
rapid progress. This army was about to conquer El I la* . a, 
and to establish Egyptian authority on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, when, by the sudden attack of the Turks on 
Syria, Mehmed 'AH was forced to open that campaign 
which l>cgnn so unfortunately for the Turks with the loss 
Of the battle of Nizibi, but in consequence of which 
Mehmed 'Ali was dispossessed of Syria. There was a party 
in the diwan who. availing themselves of the victories 
gained bv the British troops in Syria, intended to dis- 
possess Mehmed 'Ali of Arabia also ; but fortunately they 
did not succeed. We say fortunately, for if ever Egypt 
should cease to be ruled by a vigorous government, the 
Wahhabis would raise their heads: they would overrun 
Arabia, being weakened neither in numbers nor in fana- 
ticism, and Turkey would be unable to protect the holy 
towns. The consequences of such an event would pro- 
duce discontent in the whole East, and the greatest danger 
ti) the existence of the Ottoman empire. These considera- 
tions will perhaps serve to show that, though young, the 
Egyptian power is already intimately connected with the 
history of the East, and that its overthrow would be a vital 
blow to all those nations that follow the Mohammedan 
creed. 

(Carsten Niebuhr, Description de I'Anbie, p. 298, &c. 
Among European writers, Niebuhr is the first who men- 
tions the Wahhabis: Voyages d'Ali Hey : 'Ali Hey was 
present at the conquest of Mecca by the Wahhabis, and 
gives an interesting description of their army; Ed. Scott 
vVaring, A T»ur to Sheeraz, p. 119, fcc. ; Dexcription du 
Pathalik de Haghddd, suuir d'linc Sot in Hittorique tW 
tes H'ahabis, by Rousseau, formerly French consul- 
general at Baghdad. This sketch is interesting, but con- 
tains many errors, especially with regard to the doctrine of 
'Alklu-l-Wahhab ; Mengin, Hntoire de FEgx/pte sow le 
Gouvernemcnt de Mohammed Ah/, Paris, 1823, gives nn 
excellent account of the conquest of Der'aiyeh bv Ibrahim 
Pa»ha ; Burckhardt, Sotes on the Bedouins and IVdhnbys. 
This is the beat work on Wahhabi history till 1815 ; 
Sir Harford Jones Brydges, An Account of the Tram- 
aetiont of His Majesty's Mtsttrm to the Court of Persia ; 
to tthtch it appended a brief History of the Wahauhy 
< in vol.ii.). This is a most valuable account, partly taken 
from Mengin, cited above, but for the greater pnrt the 
fruit of the author's own observations daring (lis long 
residence at Baghdad and other places in the East ; 
Mengin, Histo'ire tommaire dr CKgypte sons le Gouvcrne- 
ment de Mohammed Ah/, Paris, 1H3!). This work contains 
t tie excellent observations of Jomard on Arabia, and also 
a. French translation of a short Arahic MS. on the cam- 
paign of the Wahhabis in Hejaz against Mehmed 'Ali. 
Tlie author of the MS. is the sheik 'Ans, who was in the 
head-quarters of "Abw-Nuktah. one of the principal chiefs 
of the Wahhabis: Coranccz, Histoire des fVahabis ; the 
map* of Planat, Rerghaus, and Jomard.) 

WAHLENBE'RGIA, a genus of plants named after 
George Wahlenberg. M.D., author of the 'Flora Ja- 
ponica' and other works. It belongs to the natural order 

• In the map of IVriham tliis rrxton U r-ilM Holm <•! Khilv, » runw 
nfVru.nl* iuioptf.1 U Jon^M RoW-t-Klii.li.1h.il U. • »n rni|.tv .lw.-lli D; - 
j.|.,r»,' •wean Ui \<r >n nn«niulil« n»m«- fir • Kirrcn iic«iut : ilm i.»tnr *n» r»-r- 
h«p« gi.<*) to thr CutiDtry alter «om'' ,U»-Uu-"ti.e »»r. I'owerntl nrtnir. ha\«? 
i-r'i'wl tlir Rul4 1 Kl'»l1. .i« »n« iIil- ntnl<-r 'Atiu-U 'Kr, tin- aitrcrtfac uf 
M>hararo«M. who tinti-rnl 'Omin to Im? itt.ickoit from Mt 

W,.|Ui-.| iutcn.lH to |,f.*«,l from "Oinin tj U i iij.li, but »a> unfurt'i- 
luUjy |>re>euU-d Uom dcii.i( to. 



Campanulaceae, and many of the species embraced in it 
were formerly included under the genus Campanula. The 
species consists chiefly of herbs, which are for the most 
part annual. The leaves are mostly alternate, sometimes 
opposite, and are generally found in greatest abundance 
at the lower part of the plant. The flowers are seated on 
long peduncles, drooping at first, but erect in fruit. The 
calyx is 3-5 cleft ; the corolla 3-5 lobed at the apex, rarefy 
divided to the middle. The stamens 3-5 in number, free, 
the filaments broadest at the base. The style inclosed, 
pilose, especially at the upper part; stigmas 2-5. The 
ovary combined with the tube of the calyx. The capsule 
2-5 celled, opening by as many valves as cells at the apex, 
each bearing a dissep'iment in'thc middle. The seeds very 
numerous and minute. Above fifty species of plants be- 
longing to this genus have been described. They arc 
most abundant in the southern hemisphere, and are par- 
ticularly numerous at the Cape of Good Hope. The fol- 
lowing are a few of the most remarkable forms presented 
by the species. 

IV. graminifoiia. Grass-leaved Wahlenbergia, has the 
6tems and leaves clothed with soft down, the leaves entire, 
the radical ones linear or linear-spatulate, those of the 
stem linear and somewhat clasping ; the bracts ovate, 
acute, entire, rather downy ; I fie tube of the calyx 
smoothish, the lobes downy, and the sinuses toothless. 
This plant is a native of Sicily and of the south of Italy as 
far as Rome, and of the island of Zante. It has a blue 
corolla, white filaments, yellow anthers, and the flowers 
are aggregated together. 

IV. capensis. Cape Wahlenbergia, has an erect simple 
or branched stem, pilose at the bottom, the leaves ovato- 
lanccolatc, pilose, unequally toothed ; the tube of the 
calyx ovate, hairy; the corolla 5-cleft, hardly one-half 
longer than the lubes of the calyx ; the capsule ovular and 
pilose. This plant, with many" others of the genus, is a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope. It has large flowers, 
with a corolla bluish-green outside, dark blue inside at the 
bottom, but greenish at the commencement of the lobes; 
the lobes themselves arc violaceous and spotted with 
black within at the recesses. 

IV. hederacea. Ivy-like Wahlenbergia, is a glabrous 
plant with slender ascending stems ; the leaves are placed 
on long petioles, cordate, and bluntly 5-7 angled ; the 
corolla 5-lobed at the apex, four times longer than the 
lobes of the calyx ; the capsule hemispherical. This 
plant is a native of the west of Europe and of North 
America : it is abundant in Great Britain in Cornwall and 
Sussex, and is also found in Epping Forest. It is also a 
native of Scotland and Ireland. This plant was called 
Aikinia hedrrarea by Salisbury, in honour of John Aikin, 
a British botanist. It is the Campanula hederacca of 
Lintmus, who was followed by Smith, Hooker, and 
others. 

IV. gracilis. Weak Wahlenbergia, has a simple or 
branched, glabrous or pilose stem ; alternate or nearly op- 
posite, linear-lanceolate, toothed, glabrous leaves; smooth 
calyx with an ovoid tube; the corolla funnel-shaped. 5- 
cle'lt ; the capsule obovate. This plant is a native of New 
Holland about Pott Jackson, of Van Diemen's Land, of 
New Caledonia, and New Zealand. Four or five varieties 
of this species have been recorded. 

IJ\ Cervirina, Throat-wort, is a small plant; the stem 
much branched, the branches diverging, pilose; the leaves 
linear-lanceolate, a little denticulated ; the tube of the 
calyx rather pilo*c ; the corolla tubular, longer than the 
tegmenta of the calyx ; the capsule spherical. It is a 
native of Egypt, also "of Senegal, in dry sandy places. Its 
leaves have" white margins. Its flowers are very nu- 
merous, solitary from the axils of all the leaves and the 
top* of the branches. 

JV. foliosa. Leafy Wahlenbergia, has a woody erect 
stem, very leary in every part ; the leaves linear-acute, ser- 
rated, glabrous or pilose on the middle nerve ; the tube of 
the calyx glabrous obconical, the lobes subserrated ; the 
corolla cylindrical, semi 5-cleft, one half longer than the 
lobes of the calyx ; the capsule turbinate. This plant is one 
of a group of the species named Nesophila, on account of 
their inhabiting island*. It is found on the islands of St. 
Helena and Ascension. It has reddish flowers. 

In the cultivation of these plants the seeds of those 
which are annual should be sown on the hot-bed, and when 
the plants are of sufficient size they may be placed out in 
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verted into a power-loom factory for stuffs. The rrto.it 
important public buildings are those belonging to (he 
county and West "Riding. The Register-Office was esta- 
blished in 1704, for the registry of deeds relating to landed 

Eroperty. The court-house was erected in 180G. The 
louse of Correction is a very extensive pile, constructed 
on the improved plan of county prisons, and is now being 
still further enlarged : the number of prisoners confined at 
one time during 1842 averaged 78-1, and the number some- 
times exceeds OOO. The clerk of the peace for the West 
Riding has his offices at Wakefield. About a mile north- 
east of the town is the West-Riding Lunatic Asylum, 
erected in 1817, for 250 patients; but it has been more 
than once enlarged, and the number of patients now 
averages 400. 

The parish church, erected in 1470, is 1S6 feet long and 
69 wide, with a tower 22 feet wide inside, surmounted by 
a spire, the total height being 228 feet. The south front 
re-cdifled in 1724; and other parts have been so 



extensively repaired, that few external remains exist of the 
original building. The living is a vicarage in the gift of 
the crown, and the gross as well as net annual income for 
the years 1828-29-30 was 537/. In 1G52 a lectureship, now 
of the value of 100/. a year, and in the Rift of the Mercers' 
Company of London, was founded by Lady Camden. A 
second lectureship, supported by voluntary contributions, 
was established in 1801. St. John's Church, erected at a 
cost of about 10.000/., was opened in 1795, and was made 

Earochial in 1815. The vicar presents, and there is a 
equest of 1000/. for endowing the officiating minister. 
Trinity Church, in the town, was opened in 1839. The 
livings of Stanley, worth 85/. a year, and of Alverthorpe, 
valued at 72/., are also in the gift of the vicar ; but the 
living of Horbury, the average value of which is 225/. a 
year, is in the gift of the crown. A new church was opened 
In 1830 in the township of Thornes. The Independents 
and theWesleyan Methodists have each two chapels; and 
the Quakers, Unitarians, Roman Catholics, and Primitive 
MethodUts one each. The grammar-school, founded by 
Queen Elizabeth in 1592, possesses endowments which 
produce about 300/. a year. The trustees, who are a cor- 
porate body, appoint a head master, who has a salary of 
100/., and a second master who has 80/. a year. The 
children of all resident parishioners are admitted into the 
school, and receive a free classical education : a separate 
master is appointed to teach writing and arithmetic, for 
which he receives a quarterly payment from the parents 
of the scholars. There are exhibitions from the grammar- 
school to Clare Hall, Cambridge, and Queen's College, 
Oxford, one to each ; and three, each of 50/., to either 
Oxford or Cambridge. Bentley, Archbishop Potter, and 
l)r. Radcliffe, the founder of the great library at Oxford, 
were educated at the school. The school-room is com- 
modious, and the number of boys who receive a classical 
education is usually from thirty to forty. The Green-Coat 
Charity, which clothes and educates about 125 children of 
both sexes, was founded in 1707, and has an income of 
GOO/., of which 500/. arise from lands bequeathed in 1074. 
There is also a Lancastrian and two national schools, one 
for boys and the other for girls. In 1823 a proprietary 
school was established at Wakefield, with a capital of 
15,000/. In 1833 there were three infant-schools in the 
parish, attended by 270 children. In the parish the num- 
ber of children attending day-schools in 1833 was 2100, 
and Sunday-schools 1940. A literary and philosophical 
society was established in 1827, and there is a mechanics' 
institute. There are almshouses for men and women, 
which are very liberally endowed. The property belonging 
to them is vested in the handB of the trustees of the gram- 
mar-school, who have the control of charitable ftinds 
amounting altogether to about 1000/. per annum. There 
is a dispensary and house or recovery, supported by sub, 
scription. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century Leland stated 
that ' al the hole profite of the towne standeth by course 
draperie.' The manufacture of woollen stuffs, which was 
once extensively pursued at Wakefield, is now almost 
entirely removed to Bradford and Halifax, but the woollen 
cloth manufacture, though not on any large scale, and the 

Sinning of woollen and worsted yam, arc carried on : 
e dyeing of woollen stuffs is a very important branch of 
industry. There are also roperies, iron-founderies, brew- 
eries, ship-yards, starch-works, and copperas-works. The 



most marked feature of the industry of the town is & 
present day has arisen from its situation between a raS 
population of consumers and an eiteruive district ,{ 
production, with both of which it is connected by un 
complete lines of river and canal navigation. Th* C»ldr 
was rendered navigable to the Ouse in 1G99, before whih 
period manufactured goods were conveyed for ihipces' I 
distance of 30 miles by land -carriage. [Cause.] ft 
Aire and Calder navigation is perhaps one of th« t- Ki 
lines of inland navigation In the kingdom, and by 1 » 
going vessels of one hundred tons burthen reach nitrS. i 
from the Humber. Goods shipped at Wakefield rtarh :L< 
port of Goole, in the river Ouse, in eight hours. Thf an- 
gable communication between Wakefield and the mu.- 
facturing districts of Yorkshire and Lancwhire u ■> 
taincd by the Calder and Hebble navigation, which, i 
a short distance from Wakefield, is divided isto tr 
branches, the Huddersfield canal and the RochdiJc cirui 
the latter having a short branch to Halifax. At Athvj- 
under-Lyne the Huddersfield canal U joined by [he rVai 
Forest canal ; and from Manchester the cmc^.t- 
Hon with Wakefield, by the Huddersfield ini Jk&ke 
canals, is extended to Bolton, Bury, and ctber tons a 
Lancashire, and by the Duke of Bridprtte'i cami rift 
the Mersey, thus uniting the eastern i&i*tr.era touts. 
The Barnslcy canal and others which jotar>.ew«*.ta 
towns of Barnsley, Sheffield, and RotherhtsTJii^'- 
field. The. North Midland railway from Denn vckrit 
posses within a mile and a half of the town ; the Wis wi 
Manchester railway passes through the town, and iicaawl 
over the Calder by an iron bridge; at Nornuntuo. ')■*•? 
miles from Wakefield, it joins the North Midland; isdiS 
Mcthley, a mile and a half farther, the North Midlaail* 
is joined by the York and North Midland railway. nut^i 
continuous lirie from London to Darlington, with our 
portant branches. Prom the agricultural districts Vi-.f 
field receives large quantities of corn and wool; and <a 
from the extensive collerics in the parish, and oAcm- 
modities are exported to Lincolnshire, Norfolk, amis f ,v 
and recently coal lias been sent to London. Th« 
in the parish gave employment to 300 adult malt-t in K 
The corn trade of Wakefield employs about three htnJs 
vessels of from fifty to ninety tons each. The cenwri.^ 
held on Friday, is second only to that of London, in - 
frequently happens that for many weeks in successes!* 
quantity sold is greater than at Mark I.ane, There art it;* 
of large corn-warehouses on the banks of the river. 
which was formerly brought from other districts, ii: , : 
made at Wakefield to a very large extent. The Wj djjj 
are also on a large scale ; and every other Wednesday tr^ 
is a great cattle and sheep fair. There are fairs nJ-J 
and November for horses, cattle, and pedlerr. An:a- ii 
bonding warehouse would add still more to the ioptf^ 
of Wakefield as an entrepot. 

The population of the parish of Wakefield wai 16^ '' 
1801 ; 18,474, in 1811 ; 22,307. in 1821 ; 24,538, in Wi; 
and 88,321, in 1841. In 1831 the population of A^- 
thorpe was 4859; Horbury, 2400; Stanley, 9047 ^ 
Wakefield, 12,232: the population of the latter ten.'? 
was 20,000, in 1841, including the prison, aiyhut . 
The town docs not possess a municipal wrporaw- 
A chief constable is appointed by the inhalritu^ * • 
is sworn in by the steward of the lord or the 
at a court leet. Wakefield returns one member to 
liament under the Reform Act, which fi ^, w . c jf\ 
upon it the privilege. The number of electors a i is»* 
was 809. The parliamentary borough compnses tbt ' - 
ship of Wakefield and parts of Alverthorpe and 
The chief constable is the returning officer. ^' : 
also the place of election for the members for the »«" 
Riding. . 

(Barnes's Yotkthire Directory; Boundary ty*' ' 
Parliamentary Papert ; Private CommvniealtQ*-. 

WAKEFIELD, TIEV. GILBERT, was bom J^J^ 
bruary, 1750, in the parsonage-house of St. ^» 
Nottingham, and was the third son of the Rev.!*-? 
Wakefield, then rector of that parish. His P ttn * ft , , 
cestors had been for many generations propnf ' l L 
small estate at Stakenhill in Derbyshire, which «» 
sipated by his grandfather's elder brother: 
family, whose name was Russell, had been long ^ 
the town of Nottingham. His father, who tfter^ fl 
vicar of Kingston-upon-Thanies, < 
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Burrey, in 1776, in his fifty-sixth year"; hie mother survived 
♦ill 1800, when she died at Hackney, aged seventy-nine. 
His eldest brother Thomas, who succeeded hi* father a* 
vicar of Kingston, held that living till hi* death in 1N06. 

After having been taught to read at home, Gilbert was 
sent, in May, 1759, to a school kept by an old lady at Not- 
tingham ; in his filth year he was put to a writing-school ; 
from that he went at the age of seven to the Nottingham 
free grammar-school ; which two years after he exchanged 
for that of Wilford, in the neighbourhood of his native 
town. 

In 1767, on his father's removal to Kingston, or rather 
to Richmond, where he took up his residence, that cha- 
pelry being annexed to the vicaiage, he was put to a 
school kept by his father's curate, under whom he began 
the study of Greek ; from this teacher, whom he describes 
as miserably incompetent, he was transferred two years 
after to the charge of the Rev. Richard Wooddeson, at 
Kingston, with whom he remained till that trenlleman 
gave tip his school and removed to Chelsea in 1772; when 
Wakefield, now in his seventeenth year, was sent to Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 

Here he applied himself almost exclusively to classical 
studies. 'Our college lectures in algebia and logic,' he 
says in his Memoirs, * were odious to me beyond descrip- 
tion ;' adding however, ' As to the elements of geometry 
and algebra, these are in themselves so extremely plain, so 
accessible to every capacity, and carry with them such 
beautiful and engaging evidence — truth in her very es- 
sence — that I can scarcely account for an indisposition to 
such theories but from a defect of judgment or dexterity 
in the teacher.' In the third year of his residence he wrote 
for Dr. Brown's three medals; and, although he admits 
that his Greek Ode and his two epigrams (one Greek, the 
other Latin) were worthless, he maintains that bis Hora- 
tian Latin ode, which also failed, deserved a better fate. 
In 177 > he commenced the study of Hebrew ; having acci- 
dentally discovered what be calls 'the abominable stu- 
pidity — a stupidity which no words can sufficiently stig- 
matise — of learning that language with the points,' and 
obtained a Masclef 's Grammar, which enabled him, he 
(■ays. in the course of ten days, by the help only of Bux- 
tort 's ' Lexicon,' to read nine or ten of the first chanters 
in Genesis, 'without much difficulty and with infinite 
delight.' 

In January, 1776, he took his Bachelor's degree, and in 
April following he was elected to a fellowship in his col- 
lege. In the same year appeared his first publication, a 
small 41 o. volume of Latin poems, ' Poeruata Latins partim 
scrip!*, partira reddita,' which was printed at the Uni- 
versity press. 

In March, 1778. Wakefield was ordained deacon by Dr. 
HmehclirTe, bishop of Peterborough. He had been from 
his earliest years, as he continued to the end of his life, 
strongly attached to the study of theology ; but his opinions 
had already begun to take that deviation from the common 
standard which ultimately carried him out of the pale of 
the church in which he had been born and educated. 

• Even then,* he says, speaking of his entering into holy 
orders, ' I was so little satisfied with the requisition of sub- 
scription, and the subjects of that subscription themselves, 
that I have since regarded this as the most disingenuous 
action of my whole life, utterly incapable of palliation or 
apology ; and I hold it out accordingly to the severest re- 
probation of every honest reader.' About three weeks 
after his ordination he left the University for the curacy of 
8tockport in Chesliire, of which the Rev. John Watson 
was incumbent ; but he remained in this situation only for 
a few months, quitting it before the end of the year for 
the curacy of St. Peter's at Ijverpool, — 'principally,' he 
states, ' with a view of establishing a day-school in that 
town, if * suitable opportunity should present itself.' In 
March. 177&, he married Miss Watson, the niece of his 
late rector. 'While I continued at Liverpool,' he says, 

• I persevered in reading the New and Old Testaments 
with all possible attention and assiduity. My objections 
to the creed of my forefathers were daily multiplying, and 
my determination was already made to quit the church 
for some other line of life on the first opportunity. My 
attachment however to theology would never suffer me to 
think with tranquillity of transferring myself to any other 
profestoion, independently of additional objections of a very 
iWious nature to such sn alteration in my plan of hi*.' 



In August, 1779, on the invitation of the trustees of the 
Dissenting Academy at Warrington, he removed thither to 
fill the situation of classical master in that establishment. 
While here, he published, in 17H1, his first theological 
work, 'A New Translation of the First Epistle of Paul the 
Apostle to the Thcasal onions,' 8vo. This was followed in 
the same year by ' A Plain and 8hort Account of the Na- 
ture of Baptism,' 12mo. ; and an ' Essay on Inspiration,' 
8vo. All three publications were brought out *t the 
Warrington press, as was also ' A New Translation of the 
GospeL of Si Matthew,' 4to , which he produced in the 
following year. For the first six years alter his leaving col- 
lege, he intimates, the Greek and Roman writers received 
a very small portion of his attention : but while at War- 
rington he prosecuted the study of Hebrew, learned Syriac 
and Chaldee, acquired a perfect knowledge of the Sama- 
ritan and Syro-Cnaldaic, formed some acquaintance with 
the /Kthiopic, Arabic, and Persian, and read the Coptic 
version of the New Testament. He remained at Warring- 
ton till the Academy was broken up in 1783, after it had 
existed twenty-six years. On this ho retired in the first 
instance to the village of Bramcoate in Nottinghamshire, 
with the intention of taking pupils into his house ; but he 
did not succeed in procuring any. While here he pub- 
lished anonymously, at London, a small tract in 12mo., en- 
titled 'Directions for the Student in Theology,' and also 
the first volume, in 8vo., of his « Enquiry into the Opinions 
of the Christian Writers of the Three First Centuries con- 
cerning the Person of Jesus Christ,' a work which he never 
carried farther. In May, 1784, he removed to his brother's 
parish of Richmond in Surrey, and advertised for pupils 
there, but was as unsuccessful as at Bramcoate ; and at 
Michaelmas in the same year he took up his residence in 
his native lown of Nottingham. Up to this time he had 
continued to preach occasionally ; a sermon which he 
preached at Richmond on 2.9th July, 1784, the thanks- 
giving-day on account of the peace, was soon after 
printed ; and he also appeared two or three times in the 
Nottingham pulpits in 1785 and 1780. But from that last 
date he became not only wholly alienated from the esta- 
blished church, but its open and bitter assailant, ailhough 
he never joined any body of dissenters. Indeed he came 
at last to the concfusion'that public worship in any form 
w*s wrong. 

He got some pupils at Nottingham, and remained there 
for six years. During this period his publications were — 
*n edition of ' The Poems of Mr. Gray, with Notes,' 8vo., 
l.<>nd., 1780 ; an edition of Virgil's ' Georgics,' 8vo., 1788, 
from the Cambridge University press ; ' Remarks on Dr. 
Horsley's Ordination Sermon,' 12mo., Lond., 1788 ; • Four 
Marks of Antichrist,' 8vo. Lond., 1788 ; 4 A New Transla- 
tion of those parts of the New Testament which are 
wrongly translated in our Common Version,' 8vo., Lond., 
1789; ' An Address to the Inhabitants of Nottingham' (on 
the Test Laws 8vo., Lond., 1789 ; ' Remarks on the In- 
ternal Evidence of the Christian Religion,' 8vo., Lond., 
1789; 'Silva Critica, sive in Auctores Sacros Profanosque 
Commentarius Philologus, Pars prima,' 8vo., 1789, from 
the Cambridge University press ; • An Address to Dr. Hors- 
ley. Bishop of St. David's, on the Liturgy of the Church of 
England,' 8vo., Birmingham, 1790; 'Silva Critica, Pars 
secunda." 8vo., Cambridge, 1790 ; and ' Cursory Reflections 
on the Corporation and Test ActB,' 8vo., Birmingham. 
1790. He always wrote with extraordinary rapidity, and 
certainly often with very little consideration, and he gene- 
rally rushed to the press with his manuscript before the 
ink was dry. He was however * hard student, methodical, 
punctual, and a great economist of his time. In this way 
tie found leisure for a good deal of society, sod also for 
some rather singular indulgences. ' During my abode at 
Nottingham,' he relates, * I never failed to attend ojl the 
capital punishments that took place there ; courting at all 
times every circumstance winch might read me a whole- 
some lecture on mortality, or suggest an additional motive 
of gratitude to God for the comforts of my own con- 
dition.* 

In July, 1790, however, he was induced to leave this and 
the other attractions of Nottingham by an invitation to 
become classical tutor in the dissenting academy at Hack- 
ney. But this situation he only held till June, 1791. A 
quarrel with his colleagues finally induced him to give in 
his resignation, after some minor causes had contributed 
to make him dissatisfied with his position. 

3S 2 
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Toward* the end of the year 1781 he published at Lon- 
don one of his most considerable works, his 'Translation 
of the New Testament, with Notes,' in 3 vols. 8vo. This 
performance, in which he had the good taste to adhere to 
the words of the existing translation wherever he thought 
they conveyed the correct sense, was not unfavourably 
received, and he produced a second edition of it, in 2 vols., 
in 17115. Its first publication was immediately followed by 
'An Enquiry into the Expediency and Propriety of Public 
or Social Worship,' 8vo., Lond., 1791, a tract which made 
some noise, was twice reprinted in this and the next year, 
and drew forth several answers, to which he replied in 
two additional expositions of his views published in 1792. 
In 1792 also appeared a third part of his ' Silva Critic**' 
printed, like the two former parts, at the Cambridge Uni- 
versity press. And in the same year he published, in one 
vol. Hvo., his * Memoirs ' of his own life, which he is said 
to have written in twelve days. The work certainly has 
the appearance of having been rather rapidly composed. 

For the next six years his biography is merely the history 
of the appearance of his successive publications : for, con- 
tinuing to reside at Hackney, he now sought no other em- 
ployment except writing for the booksellers. In 1793 he 
brought out a fourth part of his ' Silva Critica,' at I<ondon, 
at his own expense, the curators refusing him the further 
use of the Cambridge press. The same year he published, 
in 8vo., a treatise on the ' Evidences of Christianity,' being 
an enlarged edition of the tract on the same subject he 
had published in 1789. He now turned for the first time 
to politics, or to theologico-political discussion, and in 
1794 published three pamphlets : ' The Spirit of Christi- 
anity compared with the Spirit of the Times in Great 
Britain,' which went through three editions ; an answer to 
Paine, under the title of ' An Examination of the Age of 
Reason,' of which a second edition was called for the 
• aim- year ; and a vehement philippic against the war with 
France, in the form of ' Remarks on the General Orders 
of the Duke of York to his Army.' Then, striking into 
another new path, he produced his first complete edition 
of an autient classic — a Horace, with notes, and what he 
called an amended text— in 2 vols. 12mo., Lond., 1794. 
It is renowned for a proposed conversion of ' O beate 
Sexti,' in the 4th ode of the 1st book, into 'O bea te, 
.Sexti,' which is set down without a thought being given 
to the inadmissibility of such a reading on the most ob- 
vious metrical grounds. The Horace was followed the 
same year by a selection of Greek Tragedies, in 2 vol*. 
Hvo., and that by a first volume of an edition of the 
' Works of Pope,' 8vo., Warrington, which was not con- 
tinued. A filth part of the 'Silva Critica,' 8vo., Lond., a 
!2mo. volume of ' Poetical Translations from the Anticnts,' 
an edition, in a volume of the same size, of the remains 
of Biop and Moschus, and a ' Reply to the Second Part 
of Paine's Age or Reason,' Hvo., all appeared in 1795. His 
publications of the next year were :— an edition of Virgil, 
with a few notes, in 2 vols. 12mo. ; an 8vo. volume of 
' Observations on Pope ;' ' A Reply to the Letter of Ed- 
mund Burke, Esq., to a Noble Lord,' which went through 
three editions ; and a new edition, with notes, of Pope's 
Translation of the Iliad, in 1 1 vols. Hvo. This year also 
appeared the first volume, in 4to., of his Lucretius, of all 
his editions of anticnt authors the one that was most 
wanted and upon which he has bestowed the greatest 
pains, and the only one that remains in any estimation. 
The second and third volumes followed in the course of 
the succeeding year, 17' '7 ; which gave birth besides to a 
Latin pamphlet — 'Diatribe Exteniporalis,' as he entitled 
it — on Porson's new edition of the ' Hecuba ;' ' A Letter to 
Jacob Bryant, Esq., concerning his Dissertation on the 
War of Troy,' 4to. ; and 'A Letter to William Wilbcrforce, 
Esq.. on the subject of his late Publication' (his ' Practical 
View of Christianity ;. The last-mentioned publication 
reached a second edition. 

In January, 1798, Dr. Watson, bishop of Llandaff, came 
forward in the new character of a champion of the war, in 
a pamphlet which he entitled ' An Address to the People 
of Great Britain.' Both the drift of this address, and what 
seemed to him the apostasy of the writer, kindled Wake- 
field's very combustible temper; and on the evening of 
the day on which it eame into his hands he finished a very 
vehement 4 Reply to some parts of the Bishop of Llandatf s 
Address,' which he immediately sent to the press. It was 
published by Mr. John Cuthell, of Middle Row, Holbom, 



a dealer in old books, to whom he brought it without m 
intimation of its nature. Cuthell was thereupon indicted 
for the publication of a seditious libel ; and bring tned 
before Lord Kenyon and a special jury at Westminster, oo 
the 21st of February, 1799, was found guilty, and on the 
18th of April following was sentenced to pay t fine a 
thirty marks. Wakefield repaid Cuthell all the etpetm 
to which he had been put, amounting to 153/. 4*. W, i 
sum which he afterwards described as equal to the r!rv 
annual income of all he was worth. Wakefield hiewif 
was also tried at Westminster the same day with Cntheii ; 
and Johnson, a bookseller, who had sold some copiei il 
the pamphlet, a few days after before the same jodtr« 
Guildhall: we are not informed what was Johnson in- 



iButc , but Wakefield, who, in the interim between th» 
conviction of Johnson and hia being himself braugin « 
for judgment, published ' A Letter to Sir John Scott. I* 
Majesty's attorney -general, on the subject of a late tntJ in 
Guildhall' (that of Johnson), was sentenced by Mr. Jwtxr 
Grose, on the 30lh of May, to be imprisoned in Dowse*? 
jail for two years, and to give security for ha rrof 
behaviour for five years after the expiration of that ttra 
himself in 500/., and two others in 250/. each. A wiaenp- 
tion was immediately raised for him anwor the fntods if 
opposition politics, which ultimately oounted to afoot 
5000/. He printed and gave away, buttoi not wraiirH 
publish, his ' Defence,' and two subsequent addre*« lo 
the court of King's Bench, one actually delhen&,1ht ofor 
only intended to have been delivered ; and lie bore with 
fortitude and good humour his two year*' incaiwnbw. 
which, with the exception of some inipoaitioos m own 
matters by the jailor, does not appear to have been atteaitd 
with any unusual hardship. While in prison he pmrted 
an imitation, in English verse, of the Tenth Sifca f- 
Juvenal, 12mo., 1800; and also the same yesrslnaii 
tion, in an 8vo. pamphlet, of ' Some Essays of Dwollrv 
sostom, with Notes.' In 1801 he published a snail ftr 
tract on some discoveries he supposed he had made* ' 
the laws of Greek hexameter verse, under the title 
' Noctes Carcerariae.' His release took place on the j* 
of May, 1801 ; upon which he immediately hurrwo ' 
London, and commenced a course of lectures on the Sep* 
Book of the jEneid, the delivery of which occupied ts 
till the beginning of July. On the 27th of AupA he"* 
taken ill of what turned out to be typhua ft«r. 
carried him off on the 9th of September. He left, bea^ 
his widow, four sons and two daughters. . 

All Wakefield's publications have been mentioned ■ 
the above sketch, except ' Aii Essay on the Onginct .v 
phabetical Characters' (endeavouring to prove that " 
must have been revealed from Hcavcnl, which he twa* 
nicated, in 1784, to the Literary and Philosophical a**, 
of Manchester, and which is printed in the second*: a... 
of their Transactions, and. in an enlarged and wen* 
form, with the second edition of his Memoir* ; aoi »' 
papers which he contributed to various penodicalp 

Theological Repository a* J 
He had also made confl" 1 



tions, especially the 
Monthly Magazine' 



collections for* a Greek and English Lexicon, 
mained after his death in possession of his family. • 
edition of his Memoirs, extended to two yoIujsa - 



Memoirs, 

brought down to the close or his life, was ftbli»|* 
friends, Messrs. John Towill Rutt and Arnold V 
in 1804 ; and a ' Collection of Letters ' that pa*d ™. 
him and Charles Fox, chiefly upon points ot c*«- 
criticism, has since beeu published. . ^ 

in its amount and character. o» 



His scholarship 



th - 



ably estimated by Dr. Parr, in a letter printed in 
edition of his Memoirs, vol. ii.. pp. ^^fffX * 

friend and admireV with a lenient hand. He W«JJ jj 
read rapidly a great deal of Greek and Latin. *^ ., 
help of a memory which he used to c° m V l * > ** j u 
good, had retained an unusually large proporr 
miscellaneous intellectual sustenance which ' a:V 
taken in ; but, partly from imperfection* 
which he had been educated, partly from de f c ^ (1 v 
character, he was not and never could have ■ w« ^ 
a profound or a refined scholar. Both his w "" •, 
; his English are vicious and barbarous in the e 
j his moral nature a very able dissection w ^T^fcj 1 
rently from the ' British Critic,' in the artic'f «• , 
Chalmers's ' Biographical Dictionary.* Hoot**™ • 
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minded he certainly was, as well ns warm-hearted ; but 
his ardour became intemperance and ferocity whenever it 
encountered opposition, and his honesty only made him 
the more intolerant of difference of opinion upon any 
subject in another, a thing for which he had no name 
except only knavery or imbecility. No man ever adhered 
to the most maturely considered conclusions with more 
pertinacity than he did to judgments which he would form 
in the most precipitate manner. 

WAKES, holiday festivals which are kept once a year 
in some of the rural districts of England. They are the 
remain* of certain religious wakes, wakings, or vigils, fol- 
lowed by a festival, which were once held in all the 
country parishes. Previous to the Reformation in Eng- 
land, every church, when it was consecrated, was dedicated 
to some particular saint or martyr, and every rural parish 
had its wake every year, and most of them had two wakes, 
one on the day of dedication, the ' dies dedicationis,' and 
another on the birth-day of the saint, the ' propria fes- 
tivitas sancti.' These church festivals seem to have been 
established by the early popes and bishops soon after the 
introduction of Christianity into England, in the place of 
the heathen festivals to which the people had been accus- 
tomed. Bede (Ecct. //«>/., lib. i., cap. 30) states that Pope 
Gregory, in his letter to Melitus, a British abbot, says, 
' Whereas the people were accustomed to sacrifice many 
oxen in honour of daemons, let them celebrate a religious 
and solemn festival, and not slay the animals diabolo, to 
the devil, but to be eaten by themselves ad laudem Dei, to 
the praise of God;' and in the same letter the people 
were directed to make booths and tents with the boughs 
of trees adjoining to the churches, ' circa easdem eccle- 
sias." 

In the Saxon times the church method of reckoning the 
day was from sunset to sunset, so that the Sunday and 
festival and fast days began about six o'clock on the even- 
ing preceding the day itself, and the eve was in fact the 
commencement of the sacred day, when the people were 
accustomed to repair to the church and to join in the reli- 
gious exercises. These night devotions were called in 
Anglo-Saxon waeccan, wakes, and the night itself was 
called the eve (the Anglo-Saxon aefyn or seven), which 
explains why Christmas-eve and other eves of sacred days 
precede the day itself. On these occasions the floor of 
the church was strewed with rushes and sweet-smelling 
herbs [Rush-bearino], the altar and pulpit were adorned 
with green boughs and flowers, and tents were erected 
in the churchyard, which were supplied with provisions 
and ale. The eve was dedicated to devotion ; the follow- 
ing day to festivity. These festivals gradually deviated in 
most parishes from the original purposes for which they were 
instituted. The inhabitants of neighbouring parishes at- 
tended each other's festivals, and others came from a dis- 
tance, especially if the saint was of high reputation; 
hawkers and pedlars frequented them with their wares, 
and the religions wakes were converted into fairs and 
Rcenes of dissolute indulgence. The wakes continued to 
be kept in this way till 1336, when Henry VIII., by an act 
of convocation, ordered the festival of the saint's day to be 
abolished, and that of the dedication of the church to be 
kept on the first Sunday in October in all the parishes. 
But the saint's day was the favourite festival of the people; 
they gradually ceased to attend the festival of the dedica- 
tion, and it has long been entirely discontinued, while the 
saint's day festival still subsists in the altered form of a 
country wake. 

(Strutt's Sport* and Pastimes, by Hone; Brand's Po- 
pular Antiquities, by Ellis. 1 

WALAFRI'DUS. or WALHAFREDUS, sumamed 
* Stralw' or ' Strabus,' because his eyes were awry, was a 
German monk who lived in the first part of the ninth 
century. Some writers have thought that he was an 
Anglo-Saxon, and a brother of Bede, but Fabricius proves 
by the monk's own words that he was a native of Suabia 
in Germany, an opinion whic h now seems to be general. 
He received his education in the monastery of St. Gallen, 
which was then one of the most famous schools in 
Germany, and he finished his studies in the monastery of 
Fulda, under the celebrated Rabanus Maurus. After 
having taken orders, he became dean of St. Gallen, and 
in 842 he was ehosen abbot of Reichenau (Augia Dives) 
in the diocese of Constance. It is said that for some time 
he was head master of the school in the monastery of 



Hirsfeld. He died in 849, in France, where he was tra- 
velling on some business. Walafridus was a learned man 
for his time ; he is the author of several works on divinity, 
ecclesiastical history, and botany ; the most remarkable 
aro : — 4 De Officiis Divinis, sive de Exordiiset Increments 
Rerun Ecclesiasticarum,' which is contained in the 
' Bibliotheca Patrum Maxima,' and in several other col- 
lections of early writers on divinity ; 4 Vita B. Galli Con- 
fessoris,' in Goldast's 4 Scriptores Rerum Alemannicarum ;' 
4 Vita S. Othmari Abbatis,' in Goldast's • Vita S. Blait- 
maici Abbatis. Hiiensis, et Martyris,' in ' Acta Sanctorum,' 
4 Bibliotheca Patrum Maxima,' and in several other col- 
lections ; 4 Hortulus' — this little work on botany, which was 
much esteemed, is written in Latin verse ; it was pub- 
lished at Nurnberg, 1512, 4to. ; Freiburg im Brcisgau, 
1530, 8vo. ; Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1564, 1571, 8vo. ; 
Venice, 1547 ; Basel, 1627 ; it is likewise contained in se- 
veral collections, as in the 4 Bibliotheca Patrum Maxima,' 
in the 4 Bibliotheca Patrum Coloniensis,' &c. ; ' Glossae 
Latino-Barbaricae de Parti bus Humani Corporis rursum ex 
Doctrina Rabani Mauri per Walafridum deschptae,' in 
Goldast cited above. ' Glossae ordinariae interlineares 
in Scripturam Sacram :' it has been supposed that 
Rabanus Maurus is the author of it, and that Walafridus 
only put it together. Editions of it are contained in the 
different 4 Bibliothecae Patrum,' as well as in some other 
collections cited above. The first edition is a large finely- 
printed folio, without date or place, and supposed to have 
been printed at Venice about 1480. (Catalogue of the 
Library of the. Duke of Sussex, vol. i. pt. 2.) Some 
French writers attribute to Walafridus the beginning of 
the celebrated 4 Annales Fuldenses." A complete catalogue 
of the works and other literary productions of Walafridus 
is contained in Fabricius, Bibliotheca Latina Mediae et 
Inflmae Aetati* ; Jocher, Ailgemeinet Gelehr ten-Lexicon, 
sub voc. 4 Strabo (Walafridus) ;' Biogruphie Universelie. 

WALAN, the name of a tree in A in boy na, which was 
first described and figured by Rumphius, in his 4 Herbarium 
Amboinense,' and called by him Ichthyoctonos tnontana. 
It is a large tree, and much valued by the natives of the 
island in which it grows. It is very rare, and the descrip- 
tion of Rumphius is too imperfect to allow at present of 
its being assigned to any particular division of the vege- 
table kingdom. It has a straight trunk, very high, covered 
with a thick fragile bark, of a pale reddish colour above, 
but a darker red at the lower part ; the wood is white, but 
brown in the centre of old trunks, and is very solid and 
compact ; the roots are large and of a bright red colour, 
the same as the base of the trunk ; the branches are thick, 
cylindrical, alternate, knotty, tuberculated, and furnished 
with petiolated leaves, which are alternate, seated close 
together, and are thick, oval, pointed, eight or ten inches 
long, and three or four wide. The flowers do not appear 
to have been seen by Rumphius, although he has repre- 
sented them in his figure as solitary and axillary, and con- 
sisting simply of four sepals. The fruit is a pome and as 
large as an orange, and having the same form, but some- 
what more elongated. At the base it is surrounded by a 
permanent calyx with 5 lobes ; from this circumstance it is 
probable that the flowers in the figure are altogether hypo- 
thetical. The fruit is at first yellow, but on drying becomes 
red and finally black. Its interior is filled with a dry and 
fungous pulp of a pale yellow colour and an insipid taste, 
which envelops four or five seeds or nuts, which are at- 
tached to the summit of the fruit by an equal number of 
long cords. Each seed is two inches long and one 
broad, compressed, roughish, and of a fine brown colour. 

The inhabitants of the isle of Amhovna use the bark of 
the roots of the Walan for catching fish. Before it is used 
for this purpose it is powdered, and this process by the na- 
tives is always attended with a peculiar ceremony. The bark 
of the root is the part of the tree employed, and when it is 
collected for fishing, a large party attends. It is powdered 
by a single individual with a large stone, and whilst this 
process is going on, the rest lie round the stone in a circle ; 
when all is over, a signal is given by one of them crowing 
like a cock; they then arise and collect the powder into 
little baskets which is reserved for use. In catching the 
fish other ceremonies are employed. The party goes in 
the morning early, and after throwing the powder upon 
the water and mixing it till it foams, they cast a net over 

£L£mf: SS th ?V 4 u irc ^ rom ,he river maintaining a 
death-hke silence till the poison has acted on the fish. In 
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the course of an hour the net is generally found lull of 
half-dead fish. ' The fish will recover from the effect of 
the poison if thrown into fresh water, and are quite whole- 
»ome as food, although they will not keep so long as fish 



enujrht by other means. Rumphins procured some of the 
bark, and, omitting the ceremonies, found it a very success- 
ful mode of fishing. The bark of this tree does not seem 
to be an active poison ; the powder affects the eyes very 
much, and produces inflammation. The use of the powder 
amongst the natives iB confined to particular families, and 
Ihere is a belief that any others who should use it would be 
afflicted with various diseases. This will account perhaps 
for the ceremony with which it is used. Persons who bathe 
in water impregnated with the powder of the tree experi- 
ence a tingling sensation of the skin. 

■ Rumplmis, Herbarium Amboinente, vol. iii., p. 214.) 
WALCH, JOHANN GEORG, a distinguished German 
divine, was bom at Meiningen, in 161)3. His father was gene- 
rnl superintendent of the Protestant church in the duchy of 
Saxe-Weimar. In 1710 he went to the university of Jena, 
where he studied divinity and phUology, and of which he 
became afterwards one of the first ornaments. In 1724 lie 
was appointed extraordinary professor of divinity in the 
university of Jena; and in 1726 he took his degree of J).D., 
and was appointed ordinary professor of divinity, an office 
which he held till his death in 1775. 

Walch distinguished himself as a scholar at a very early 
age. In 1712, when he was only nineteen, he published a 
good edition of Velleius Patercufus, which he accompanied 
with an index and valuable notes ; in 1714 he published 
* I>iatriba de Vita et Stilo C. Cornelii Taciti,' a work cha- 
racterized by sound judgment, though the production of a 
youth of twenty-one. His works are numerous, the prin- 
cipal are : — 1, ' Philosophisches Lexicon, darin die in alien 
Theilen der Philosophic fiirkommenden Materien und 
Kunstworter erklUrt werden,' Leipxig, 8vo., 1720. This 
work ran through four editions, and was a standard book 
ti|l new philosophical terms came in use, together with 
the establishment of the school of Kant, which in its turn 
was superseded by the systems of Fichte, Hegel, and Sch id- 
ling. 2, * Histona Critica Latinte lingua',' Leipzig, 8vo., 
1710; ran through four editions. 3, 4 Hisionsche und 
Theolojri*che Einleitung in die vornehnuten Relipions- 
Streitigkeiten,' 5 vols. 8vo., Jena, 1724-36. 4, • Historische 
und Theologisahe Einleitung in die vornehnuten Religions- 
Streitigkeiten der Evangelischen Kirche, S vols. 8vo., Jena, 
1730-30. 5, ' Bibliotbeca Patristica literariis Adnotationi- 
bus inetructa,' 8vo., Jena, 1720 ; 2nd edition, Jena, 1834, 
by Professor Dans. 0, 4 Bibhotheca Theologica selecta, 
literariis Adnotationibus instrueta.' 4 vols. 8vo., Jena, 
1757-65. 7, Dr. Martin Luther's ' Siimmtliche Schriften,' 
24 vols. 4to., Halle, 174O-0O. A carefully revised edition 
of the works of Luther ; the 14th volume contains Luther's 
Latin version of the Bible, which was separately published 
by Walch in 1745. Walch also published an edition of 
tactantius, Leipzig, 1715 ; 2nd edition, 1735. His princi- 
pal works are in the library of the British Museum. Walch 
was the father of three sons, Johanu Ernst Immanuel, 
Christian Wilhelm Franz, and Karl Fricdrich, each of 
whom attained a high rank in the learned literature of Ger- 
many. 

(Bruckcr, Bild*r-tal houlige* Ttigc* Ubender unddurch 
'-■■■''••/■ rt/u it beriihmter JScbn/lttelJer (with portraits by 
Haid), the filth biography in the fourth 4 Zehnt.' This 
splendid work is divided into ten zchnts. or 4 tenths,' and 
without pages. Comp. Gossi<n. Dot delehrte Europu.) 

WALCH, CHRISTIAN WILHELM FRANZ, one of 
the greatest divines of Germany, was the second son of 
Johann Georjr Walch, and the brother of Johann Emst 
Immanuel Walch. He was born at Jena in 1726, and 
after having studied divinity in tliat university, travelled 
with his brother Immanuel in France and Italy. The 
learned Italian Gori invited him and his brother to contri- 
bute to his 4 Symbola Litcraria,' and Gori wrote several 
memoirs tor the 4 Transactions' of the Socictas Laliua at 
Jena. In 1750 Walch was appointed extraordinary profes- 
sor of philosophy in the university of Jena ; in 1753 he 
was ^chosen president of the Societas Latina in this town; 
in 1754 he went to Gottingen as extraordinary professor of 
divinity ; he became ordinary professor of divinity in 1757. 
He died suddenly in 1784, whilst talking with his wife and 
children. 

Walch wrote many works on classical literature, divinity, 



and ecclesiastical history, many of which arc among Bm 
best of their kind, and they all bear the mail* ^ t 
superior mind and extensive learning. A cooapiet* au- 
logue of his works is given in the authority cited below- 
and the greater part of them are in the library of the b\> 
tish Museum. The following are the principal work* - 
1, 4 Antiquilates Pallii Philosophici vetenun Chrkan6- 
rum,' Jena, 1746. The first section of this book utaUtit 
the pallium of the antient philosophers; sad the second «f 
the pallium assumed by Christian pliilotophen. 4 'Chi* 
de Eloquentia Latina vetei-um Gertnaaorum,' 1750; an in- 
teresting little book, in which the author show; that a on- 
siderable number of antient Germans, among whoa *n 
Arminius, the conqueror of Varus, were well aajuwai 
with the Roman language and literature : tbm an u 
hypotheses or opinions iu this book ; it is founded on In- 
stated by Roman authors. 3, ' Ilistoris Patria.vlia.-ja 
Judaeomra quorum in Libris Juris Rooiaai fit MenU' 
1751. The object of this work is to show that ewn o>.*r 
the later period of the Roman empire the Jew airland 
to live under the moral inspection of ' ptbsttdsV i GnA 
word translated from the Hebrew, and wreck, tcmt&ng u. 
Walch, was first used by the 4 Seventy' ot .l^ijairu. V* 
Roman laws referred to by the authurirr tbttxii, 'Dt 
Judaeis,' 4 Coelicolis,' and ' Samaritans,' b the Coiu ot 
Theodosius and Justinian. 4, 1 Corapeaiisa naijiut 
Ecclesiastieae recentisaimae,' Gottingen. lffi. s, 4 lstnst 
einer vollstiindigen Historie der KircheihYiftiaauiazt:,' 
Leipzig, 175D. 6, 4 Monimenta Medii A«vi a Uur 
theca Regia Hanoverana,' 2 vols. 8vo„ GOtnr.get, 17>. 

7, ' Gmndsiitze der Kirchengeschichte de» News T«a*- 
ments,' 4 vols. 6vo.. 2nd edition, Gottingen, 1772-74. 

8, 4 Grundsiitze der Natiirlichcn Gotte*gidehr«ml;ei».'2» 
edition, Gottingen, 1775. 0, 4 Kriusche Inteisalwii 



vom Gebrauch der Heiligen Sehrilt uuter den sltwCsf- 
sten in den ersten vier Jahrhunderten,' Leipag. 177i 
10, ' Neuesto Religions Geschichte,' 9 vol».8vo., Lecj.. 



177 1-83. 1 1, 4 Bibliolhecn Symbolics vetus ex 1 
tis Quinque priorum Saeculorum inaxime colleda,' fed 
Lemgo, 1770. 12, 4 Bibliotbeca Plulologica,' 3 tek 4 * - 
Gottingen, 1770-77. 13, 4 Entwurf mnet volldiata- 
Historie der KeUereicn, Spaltunge,n und RVueii***-'-- 
tigkeiten, bis auf die Zeiten der Reformation.' 11 "»■•- 
8vo., Leipzig, 1762-85. This work made great stos^ 
throughout all Europe, and the Germans call itaatiiw 
generally, Der Ketzer-Walch (Ketxer signifies* heretic, « 
order to distinguish him from his brothers, his talber.iw 
so many other writers whose name is Walch. WtJtl * 
also the author of an excellent biograph) of Catherine w» 
Bora, the wife of Luther, which is preceded by by i»- 
trait engraved after the original painting of Lucas CrwKi 
The younger brother of Walch, Karl Frwdricb. ben a 
1734, was professor of law at Gottingen, and aAerwis*' 
Jena, where he died in 1799. He is the author oi se*** 
distinguished works on jurisprudence, such as. ' GiassV"* 1 
Germanic uni Interpretationi Constituhorus Criminals*^ 
linae iutcrserviens,' Jena, 1700. The ' Constitutw tw 
nalis Carolina." or the Criminal Code issued by the 
peror Charles V.. is still in use in some part, ui Gtma 
as the duchy of Brunswick and the kingdom of Has** 

iStrodtmann. Out AW Gelehrte huropa. pat H ■ » 
vol. iv.. p. 455, kc. ; Catalogue! of the Library »t 
British Museum, i , 

WALCH, JOHANN ERNST IMMANUEL"*^ 
ft Jena on the 2Ulh of August, 1725. Hu ^ U " :r i :, 
Johann Georg Walch, a divine, and hU mother * 
daughter of the learned Budwus (Budc). He studied^ 
at Jena, and in 1747 undertook a long journey - •«» » 
brother Christian Wilhelm Franz, to France, Italy. £ 
several other countries. Though the two brolnej*" 
rather young, the name or their father procares i« 
everywhere a favourable reception. They thiij "''^j 
intimate terms with Assemam, the cardinals ^ 
Passionei, as well as with several other celebrated 
Rome. It is said that they were piejented to PV* ^ 
diet XIV.. who asked them if they were the *»*\ 
celebrated heretic J. G. Walch. In 1759 J- *• ^ 
was appointed professor of divinity at Jena, hi* a*** " 
already known by several works on ecclesiastic* 1 
Next to divinity, natural history was his favourite sc^; 
which he cultivated with great success, « "^Jr^n 
from his works on natural histo-- htis>v - 
member of many learned i 



, cited Uk»^--- 
Italy. Oa**)* 
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other countries. He died on the 1st of December, 1778. { 
Hi* principal works arc — 1, *De Christ ianorum sub Dio- 
cletiano in Hispania Persecutione,' 8vo., Jena, 1751 ; 
2, 4 Marroor Hisparnae antiquum Vexationis Christianorum 
Neronianae insigne Documentum illustratum,' 4to., Jena, 
1750 s 2nd edition, under the title • PertequntionisChristi- 
anae Neronianae in Hispania ex antique Monumento pro- 
bandae uberior Explanatio,' 4to., Jena, 1733; 3, 'Acta 
Societalis Latinae Jenensia, edita,' 4 vols. 8vo., Jena. 1 7~>— - 
55. The Transactions of this Society, which were under the 
care of Walch for several years, contain many of his minor 
productions ; 4, 'Dissertations in Acta Apostolorum,' 3 vols. , 
4to., Jena, 1756-61 ; 5, ' De Arte critica veterum Roma- 
norum Literaria,' 3rd edition, Jena, 1771 ; 6, ' Das Sleinreich 
sy*tematiach entworfen' (a system of mineralogy). 2 vols. 1 
8vo., 2nd edition, Halle, 1709 ; 7. ' Antiquitates Medicae 
selectae,' Bvo., Jena, 1772 ; 8, ' Sigilhim Medici Ocularii 
Romani nuper in Agro Jenensi repertuni et Observationibut 
illustratum,' 4to., Jena, 1763 ; 9, ' Gcorg Wolfgang Knorr's 
Sammlung von Merkwiirdigkeiten der Natur und den 
Alterthiimern des Erdbodens welcher petrificirte Corper 
enthiilt, herausgegeben mit Claasifications-Tabellen, fee., 
von J. E. I. Walch, mit illuminirten Kuprertaieln, etc..' 
7 parts, in 3 vols, fol., Niirnberg, 1708-73. This col- 
lection of Knorr's was celebrated all over Europe. 
Stat iu» M filler had published a catalogue of it, with a de- 
scription of the different objects, but this work was incom- 
plete and without any systematical order. The work of 
Walch however is still considered a model for similar 
works: a French translation or it was published in 1775, 
and a Dutch in 1779. The principal works of Walch are 
in the library of the British Museum. 

< tebensgeschichie ties tcJilseligen llcrm llqfratht 
Jtthann Ernst Immanuel Walch, Jena, lfHO, 8vo., con- 
tains a complete catalogue of his works and minor pro- 
ductions.) 

WA^CHEREN. [ZsAlaVfel 

WALCK-VOGEL, or WALGH-VOGEL. [Dodo; Stru- 

THIONIP*.] 

WALDECK, a principality in the north of Germany, 
consists of two parts: I, the principality or county of 
Waldeck, properly so called, which is situated between 
51- 4' and 51° 31 N. lat., and between H J 31' and 9 U 12' 
E. long. ; it is bounded on the west and north by the 
Prussian province of Westphalia, on the east and south by 
Hesse-Darmstadt ; 2, the county of Pyraiont, which is 
situated on the left bank of the Wcser, between the terri- 
tories of Lippe, Hanover, and Prussia. The area of the 
whole is 450 square miles, and it is divided into four baili- 
wicks, three of which belong to Waldeck, the former 
county of Pyrroont being the fourth. The county of 
Waldeck has an area of 424 square miles. It is a moun- 
tainous country, consisting of chains or of detached masses, 
without any wide valleys; it is perhaps the most ele- 
vated region of western Germany. There is not one 
large river, but there arc several small streams. The 
climate is colder than that of Hesse under the same 
latitude ; but the air is pure and healthy. The soil is in 
general stony and sterile, and not well suited to tillage, 
yet the indefatigable industry of the inhabitants raises all 
Kinds of corn and flax sufficient for their own consumption, 
und in very good years a supply for exportation. Potatoes 
are grown in abundance, and in unfavourable seasons are 
the chief subsistence of the poorer classes. There is a 
Kreat quantity of timber, but there is no opportunity for 
exporting it. In some parts of the country there are good 
pastures, in which numerous herds of horned cattle are 
Fed and fattened for exportation, and considerable quanti- 
ties of butter and cheese are made. Sheep and swine are 
kept in great numbers. The minerals are copper, iron, 
lead, alabaster, marble, slate, very fine freestone, and salt. 
There arc no manufactures ; the inhabitants make some 
coarse woollen cloths, plush stockings, and sufficient linen 
for their own use, but none for exportation. In Pyrmont 
there are five villages, the inhabitants of which derive 
their principal subsistence from the manufacture of thread 
stockings, which they export in large quantities. The ex- 
ports of the principality are the natural productions of the 
country. The population amounts to 57,000 souls. The 
piince and the great majority of the subjects are Lu- 
therans ; there are about HUO Roman Catholics, 600 Cal- 
vinists, 500 Jews, and a few Quakers. The revenue 
of the prince is about 45,000/. sterling, and the public 



debt 180,000/. The prince is ft member of the German 
Confederation, and has in the Diet, with Hohenxollern, 
Lippe, Reuss, and Liechtenstein, a collective vote 'the 
16th\ and in the general assembly a separate vote. His 
contingent is 518 men, forming part or the first corps. 
[Pvrmot.] 

(Breckhaus, Conversations-Lsricon ; W. t. Schlieben, 
the Drutschcn Bundfsstantrn ; Hassel ; Cannabich.") 

WALDECK, PRINCES OF. The house of Waldeck 
is one of the oldest dynasties of northern Germany. It is 
of Saxon origin, and is descended from one of those power- 
ful dukes of antient Saxony who commanded in the wars 
against Charlemagne, perhaps from Wittekind, although 
this cannot be historically established. They were for- 
merly counts, but the title of prince was conferred upon 
Count George Frederic in 1682. This prince, born in 
1620, was a celebrated general of the emperor Leopold I., 
and obtained several signal victories over the Turks and 
the French. Delille, the French poet, has addressed to 
him his ode * De la PitiA,' praising him for his humane 
conduct towards the French. The republic of the United 
Provinces of the Netherlands appointed him commander- 
in-chief of the Dutch armies. He died in 1692. His bro- 
ther, Count Josias, had equal military reputation. The 
republic of Venice put him at the head of her armies, and 
after his death, in 1711, had a splendid monument erected 
to his memory in the church of Wildungen, in the prin- 
cipality of Waldeck. Jorias was the founder of a younger 
branch of the house of Waldeck, upon which however 
the title of prince has not been conferred. Prince Chris- 
tian Augustus, bom in 1744, signalized himself as an able 
general in the wars against the French during the Revo- 
lution. He commanded a part of the Imperial armies. 
In 1793 he directed the pRs*age of the Imperial troops 
over the Rhine near Selz, for the purpose of attacking 
the rear of the famous lines of Weissenburg, defended 
by the French : they were assailed in front by Field- 
Marshal Wurmser, the Austrian commander-in-chief, and 
Field-Marshal Kalckreuth, the Prussia generalissimo. 
This combined attack, which resulted in the taking 
of the lines, and was followed by a general rout of 
the French, is considered one of the most brilliant 
manoeuvres executed in modern times. It is said that the 
prince of Waldeck, who had the most difficult share jn 
this undertaking, also conceived the idea of the whole plan. 
He also took the fortress of Kehl, opposite Strasburg, and 
afterwards commanded in Flanders, displaying such supe- 
rior talents, that the emperor of Germany appointed him 
member of the military council at Vienna, and commander- 
in-chief of the militia of Bohemia. In 1797 the prince- 
regent of Portugal addressed himself to the emperor for 
the purpose of obtaining his permission to put the prince 
of Waldeck at the head of his armies, which were in a very 
disorganized state. The permission having been granted, 
the prince went to Lisbon, but died in 1798, before he 
had carried into effect his plans for reorganizing the Por- 
tuguese troops. His grandson, Henry Frederic George, 
the present reigning prince, was born in 1789, and suc- 
ceeded his father, prince George, in 1813. 

(Almanach de Ootha ; Conversations-Lexicon; Biogra- 
phic UniversclU.) 

WALDEGRAVE, JAMES WALDEGRAVE, SECOND 
EARL, was the son of James, first earl Waldegrave, K.G.. 
who was descended from ancestors originally settled 
at Walgrave in Northamptonshire, and in later times dis- 
tinguished for their attachment to the Roman embolic, 
faith. The first Earl Waldegrave derived his oldest title 
of Baron Waldegrave of Chewton, in the cotrntr of Somerset, 
from his father Henry, who, having married Henrietta, na- 
tural daughter of James II., by Arabella Churchill, sister. »f 
the Duke of Marlborough, was raised to the peerage in 16Nrt, 
and, following his father-in-law to Paris on the Reyolutios, 
died there in 1689. The Earl had conformed to the eMu 
blushed church in 1722, and served under Sir Robert Wa, 
pole, who placed great confidence in him, as ambassador, 
first at Pans and afterwards at Vienna, from 1725 to l7-»'>. 
He was created Viscount Chewton and Earl Waldegrave 
in 1729, and died in 1741, at the age of fifty-seven, six 
months after he had obtained leave to return to England 
for the recovery of his health. He had married, in 1714, 
Maiy-, daughter of Sir John Webbe of Hatherop, in the 
county of Gloucester, Baronet. 

James, who was his eldest son, was born 14lh March, 
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1715. Attaching himself to the court, and becoming a 
favourite of George II., he was in 1743 appointed a lord of 
the bedchamber ; and in April, 1751, among the changes 
which took place on the death of Frederick, prince of 
Wales, he was made steward and warden (or master) of 
the Stannaries, ' in room/ says Horace Walpole, of ' T— — 

P , a bad man ; never was ill-nature so dull as his, 

never dullness so vain: Lord Waldegrave, on the con- 
trary, had complaisance enough to have covered folly or 
ill-nature, though in him it only concealed a very good 
understanding, and made his good-nature the less observed.' 
{Memoiret of George II., i. 79.) 

About a year and a half after this, in December, 1752, 
Lord Waldegrave, at the earnest request of the king, was 
prevailed upon to accept the office of governor to the 
young Prince of Wales, which Lord Harcourt had resigned. 
• The Earl,' says Walpole, • was very averse to it : he was 
a man of pleasure, understood the court, was firm in the 
king's favour, easy in his circumstances, and at once un- 
desirous of rising and afraid to fall.' He adds however, 
' A man of stricter honour, or of more reasonable sense, 
could not have been selected for the employment.' (Aft- 
moints, i. 255.) 

In 1756 Lord Waldegrave obtained a grant of the rever- 
sion of one of the tellerships of the exchequer, and in less 
than two months alter he came into possession of this lucra- 
tive appointment bv the death of Horace, lord Walpole. 
In 1759 he married Maria, the second of the three natural 
daughters of Sir Edward Walpole, K.B. (second son of Sir 
Robert), by Maria Clements, a milliner's apprentice, whose 
lather was postmaster at Darlington. This lady, equally 
distinguished by her beauty and her virtues, was twenty 
years younger than the earl ; and in 1766, after his death, 
remarried William Henry, duke of Gloucester, brother of 
George III., whom she also survived, dying in 1807, at the 
age of seventy-two. She was the mother of the late Duke 
of Gloucester, and of the Princess Sophia Matilda of Glou- 
cester. 

The most important political transaction in which Earl 
Waldegrave wits engaged, was the attempt into which he 
was forced by the king, in June, 1757, to form a ministry, 
with himself at its head. He was actually appointed first 
lord of the treasury. ' The public.' says Walpole, « was 
not more astonished at that designation than the earl him- 
self. Though no man knew the secrets of government 
better, no man knew the manoeuvre of business less. He 
was no speaker in parliament, had no interest there, and, 
though universally beloved and respected where known, 
was by no means familiarised to the eyes of the nation. 
He declined as iong as modesty became him ; engaged 
with spirit the moment he felt the abandoned state in 



which his master and benefactoi stood.' Of the negotia- 
tions connected with this project, which was abandoned 
alter a few days, a sketch is given by Walpole (Memoiret, 
ii. 22U-223 i, but the most ample details nave been pre- 
served by the earl himself. 

Proposals were also made to him to take office in the 
last days of Lord Bute's administration, in the end of 
March, 1763. The day after he had finally declined these 
overtures, on the 1st of April, lie was attacked by small- 
pox, and his death followed on the 28th of that month. 
Leaving only three daughters, he was succeeded in the 
earldom by his brother John. 

An account of the political and court transactions of a 
portion of his own time by Earl Waldegrave was published 
under the title of 4 Memoirs from 1754 to 1758,' in a quarto 
volume, in 1821. This work, which had evidently been 
prepared with the intention that it should be given to the 
public, is a very clear, full, and perfectly trustworthy narra- 
tive, and throws much light upon the restless and com- 



plicated intrigues of the latter part of the reign of George 
II. It leaves a very favourable impression of the writer, 
of his clear-headedness, as well as of his sincerity and 
frankness, although it has nothing of the manner of an 
anxious or systematic defence of his conduct. 

WALDEMAR I., King of Denmark, reigned from a.o. 
1157 till 1181. He was the son of Knud, or Canut, duke 
of Sleswig, and king of the Obotrites in Mecklenburg, a 
prince of the first royal dynasty of Denmark. He was born 
on the 15th of January. 1131, eight days after the murder 
of his father, who perished during the civil troubles which 
then desolated Denmark. To save her son from a similar 
fate, bis motherjngeborg, a Russian princess, fled with him 



to her native country, where the young prince lived durin? 
the earlier part of his youth. He afterwards returned to Den- 
mark, and on the death of king Erik IV., Emund. in 1 139. 
Waldemar was chosen king, but on account of his youth he 
was put under the guardianship of Erik, surnarned Lam, the 
son-in-law of the Tate king Erik III., Eiegod. Erik I -an-,, 
disregarding the rights of his ward, usurped the royal 
authority and reigned as Erik V., till 1 147, when he resigned 
and retired to a convent. The guardianship of young W aJ- 
demar was now disputed between Svend Eriksen and Kniid 
Magnusen, both royal princes, and the contest having bert 
terminated by a decision of the emperor Frederic I . Bar- 
barossa, which was favourable to .Svend, that prine* as- 
sumed the title of king, and in 1 156 murdered Knud. who 
had likewise styled himself king, and reigned in a part. of 
Denmark as Knud or Canut V. Svend also intended to 
murder Waldemar, who however escaped and made war 
on Svend, commonly called Sueno IV.. whom be de- 
feated in the battle of Viborg, when the usurper was slain 
by some plundering peasants. This battle was fought on 
the 22nd of September, 1 157, and from this day dates the 
reign of Waldemar, whose rights to the crown were no 
longer disputed. 

During the first years of his reign Waldemar was occu- 
pied with restoring domestic peace to his kingdom. In 
1168 he made an alliance with Henry the lion, duVe of 
Saxony, for the purpose of subjugating the Obotrites and 
other Wendish or Slavonian nations in the north-eastern 
part of Germany, over which the kings of Denmark and the 
emperors of Germany had hitherto exercised a nominal 
authority. The Danish army and navy were commanded 
by Absalon, the warlike archbishop of Roeskild, who took 
Arcona, the capital of the Wendish empire, in the island of 
Riigen, and broke the idols of Swantewit and other gods of 
the heathen Wendes. In 1170 he took Julin, the Constan- 
tinople of the north (Krantz, JVandalia, lib. iii.), and th«r 
northern limit of an overland trade with Asia Minor, Penut, 
and India, the direction of which we may now trace. IBM 
the discovery of numerous Arabic coins, along the banks of 
the Dniepr and the Volga. (Rasmussen, De Orifniu Cm- 
merrio cum Ruseia et Scunainavia Medio Aevo ; a rue 
book, extracts from which are given in Journal Atiattqvr, 
vol. v. (1824), p. 340, &c.) 

After these defeats the Wendes of Riigen, Mecklenburg, 
and the most western part of Pomerania recognised )b« 
Danish king as their sovereign, and Waldemar did bonus? 
for his conquests to the emperor Frederic I., whom he at 
at Lons-le-Saulnier, in the present Franche-Comte. It to» 
been said that he also did homage for his kingdom of Den- 
mark, and this opinion, which has roused the national prxie 
of so many Danish historians, is not without foundation. 
The title of King of the Wendes, which is still retained 
among the other titles of the kings of Denmark, dates from 
the conquests of bishop Absalon. Waldemar also acquired 
the most southern part of Norway, which he took from log 
Erling. The latter years of his reign were troubled bj « 
rebellion of Eskild, bishop of Lund, in Scania, which pro- 
vince belonged to Denmark at that time. Waldemar d*d 
on the 12th of May, 1 181 (some say 1 182), at Wordingbore. 
and it was said that he was poisoned. Waldemax \. vs> 
not a warrior onlv, he is equally distinguished as aVf*- 
lator ; he ordered the laws of several of his provinces to be 
collected, and he added his own, which are still preserved 
in the great collections of the Danish law. The Danes call 
him • the Great ;' but, without prejudice to his merits, thw 
title is more than he deserves. Waldemar's successor »t» 
his eldest son Knud or Canut VI., whom he had by Sophia, 
princess of Pomerania. 

(Holberg, Baron af, Dannemark't Riges Hutorir, vol. i% 
p. 208-247; Krantx, Sasonia; Wandalia ; Mallet, Hit- 
toire du Danemark.) 

WALDEMAR II., snmamed Seier, or 'the Victorious.' 
king of Denmark, who reigned from 1202 till 1241, was the 
second son of Waldemar I. His brother, King Knud. or 
Canut VI., conferred upon him the duchy of Sleswig. and 
was assisted by him in the consolidation of the Danish 
government in the Baltic provinces, which had been con- 
quered by Waldemar I. [Waldkmar I.], and in those of 
which some parts were conquered during the reign of 
Knud VI., namely, Esthland, Kurland, and Livonia. 
During the rebellion of Waldemar, bishop of Sleswig, who 
likewise belonged to the roval house of Denmark, and who 
was assisted by Adolphus III., count of Holstcin, be took 
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the field for his brother, and they succeeded in conqucr- 
insr Holstein, and in driving out the rebellious prelate, who 
rWd to Germany j 1200). After the death of Knud in 1203, 
Waldemar ascended the throne, and his subjects, as well as 
bis neighbours, soon found that Denmark wan ruled by a 
jSneat king. He finally established the Danish authority 
in the Wendish provinces, the population of which, a 
headstrong but not uncivilized race, was still ready for re- 
bellion. Hie Danish possessions in Ksthland, Kurland, 
and Livonia having been menaced by the natives, Wal- 
demar availed himself of the occasion to carry a plan into 
precution which, if not his own idea, was at feast realized 
by him. This was to found a Baltic empire, consisting of 
Uenmark, the key and centre of the whole, Holstein, 
Mecklenburg, all Pomerania, Kurland, Livonia, Ksthland, 
the large islands in the middle part of the Baltic, and the 
southern parts of Sweden and Norway. The same plan 
was afterwards conceived and partly realized by the great 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, and similar empires were 
founded by the Carthaginians in the Mediterranean, by 
Mithrid«tes round the Pontus, and on a smaller scale by 
Venice round the Adriatic Sea and the Archipelago. If 
this Danish empire was of short duration, it was the result 
of two causes which have been and always will be equally 
dangerous to such empires. The immense extent of narrow 
tracts along the sea-shore afford innumerable points of 
attack to the continental nations who are excluded from 
the coast by those tracts, and they can only be defended by 
a great navy, the chief condition of which is an extensive 
commerce. Now Denmark being the centre and key of 
that empire, only the military condition of its existence 
was fulfilled, whde the commercial condition existed only 
temporally. The Sound was not then, as it is now, fre- 
quented by ships of all nations, for the commerce in the 
Baltic had a more southerly direction from Russia to- 
wards the coasts of Pomerania and Holstein, whence fhe 
merchandize was carried overland to Germany and 
France. However, fdr a short period Waldemar, being 
in possession of Wisby, Julin (or at least the mouth of 
the Oder, for the town is said to have been entirely (?) 
destroyed by Bishop Absalon), and also of Liibeck, was 
enabled, by the advantages which he derived from the 
commerce of those towns, to raise that formidable force, 
the greater part of which he employed in the conquest of 
Livonia and the adjoining provinces. His army consisted 
of 160,000 men, and he had a navy of 1200 ships. He 
sailed for Livonia in 1219. The main body of the army, 
consisting of Danes, and commanded by Andreas, bishop 
of Lund, was surprised by the natives and in dantrer of 
being cut to pieces, when it was relieved by the king's 
Wendish and German auxiliaries, who won the day. Tra- 
dition says that in the midst of danger a flag fell from 
heaven, at the sight of which the Danes recovered their 
courage. This was the ' Danebrog,' in memory of which 
the Order of the Danebrog was founded. The campaign 
resulted in the conquest of Esthland, Livonia, and Kur- 
land, and a Danish bishop took up his residence at Riga. 
During the contest of Frederic II. and Otho of Brunswick 
for the imperial crown, Waldemar assisted Frederic, who 
in his turn acknowledged him as king of the Slavonians or 
Wends, a title which had already been assumed by Wal- 
demar I. Waldemar was now the ruler of the North, but 
his greatness was humbled by the treachery of a petty 
German count. Henry, count of Schwerin, had some 
reason to complain of the king, and not having obtained 
satisfaction, he treacherously seized him in the island of 
4,aaland, brought him on board a vessel ready for that 
purpose, and carried him to Schwerin. The numerous 
enemies of the king protected the count, and even Frederic 
II. acted in a way which clearly showed that he was 

S leased with the late of his rival in the North. Pope 
[onorius III. alone took the part of the captive king, 
whose assistance he wished to have in his contest with the 
emperor ; and by his mediation Waldemar was released in 
1225, on condition of paying 45,000 marks of silver, an 
enormous sum for the time, ceding Holstein to its legal 
possessor Count Adolphus IV., and renouncing the sove- 
reignty of Mecklenburg, which from that time was go- 
verned by the descendants of its antient Slavonic kings, 
the progenitors of the present house of Mecklenburg, who ] 
did homage to the emperor. No sooner was Waldemar ! 
restored to liberty, than ne forgot his promises, and aimed 
■t recovering those provinces which he had ceded, and 
P. C, No. 1679. 1 



which had been occupied by his enemies. The first in 
importance among his enemies were count Adolphus IV. 
of Holstein, and the citizens of Liibeck, who, during the 
military government of Waldemar, had prudently attracted 
to their town the commerce of the Baltic. Waldemar 
had now to leam that all power is transient which owes 
its existence merely to the military genius of a king, and 
is not the result of the well-directed activity of the com- 
munity. The king was powerful, without having the 
means of preserving his power, and those industrious citi- 
zens, being possessed of such means, were formidable even 
before they knew it. In the battle of Bomhbvd, a village 
not far from Eutin in Holstein, the Danish army was totally 
routed by the united forces of Liibeck, Holstein, and some 
neighbouring princes, and the king narrowly escaped death 
or captivity. He concluded peace in 1229, ana was for- 
tunate in escaping new humiliations. He renewed the war 
with Liibeck in 1234, but his navy was destroyed, and he. 
was compelled to grant extensive privileges to the com* 
merce of this town, which soon became known aa the head 
of the Hanseatic confederation. Waldemar employed the 
rest of his life in the peaceful government of the remainder 
of his empire. During his reign the clergy and nobility 
rose to great influence, and the freemen gradually lost 
their political rights, which we may conclude from the 
circumstance that the antient 'things,' dr 'dingB.'that is, 
meetings of the whole community, were changed into 
• herredage,' or ' lords' dayB,' that is, assemblies of fhe lords 
temporal and spiritual. Waldemar ordered the laws of 
Jutland to be collected : this is the • Jydske Lov,' which is 
still in use in Jutland. It is contained in the great col- 
lections of the Danish laws, and there are also several 
separate editions of it. Waldemar II., sometimes called 
the Great, and with more justice than his father, died on 
the 28th of March, 1241. His first wife was Margaretha 
Dankmar, daughter of Przemisl Ottokar I., king of Bo- 
hemia. After her death he married Berengaria. daughter 
of Sancho I., king of Portugal. His eldest son Waldemar, 
who was married to Eleonora, daughter of Alphonso II., 
king of Portugal, died before his father, without leaving 
issue. He was duke of Sleswig, and is often called king 
Waldemar III., but he never reigned. The successor of 
Waldemar II. was his second son, Erik VI., Plogpenning. 

(Holberg, Baron af, Dannemark't Riett Hi«torie,\o\. I., 
p. 270-300; Krantz, Saxonia ; ffandalia; Mallet, Hi+- 
toire du Dannnark.) 

WALDEMAR III. <IV.). sumamed Atterdag, was the 
son of king Christopher, who was deposed and banished in 
1326. Waldemar was chosen king in his stead, but on ac- 
count of his youth he was placed under the guardianship 
of Gerd or Gerhard, count of Holstein, of the house of 
Schauenburg, sumamed the Arbiter of the North. The 
Danes, having been oppressed by Gerd, recalled Christopher, 
in whose hands young Waldemar voluntarily placed hi* 
authority. Gerd forced the king to cede him half of his 
kingdom, and after the death of Christopher, in 1331, he 
again became guardian of Waldemar, and continued so for 
nine years. His pupil however was not in Denmark, but 
was educated at the court of Louis of Bavaria, emperor of 
Germany. After the murder of Gerd, in 1340, the Danes 
recalled Waldemar, who made his peace with the sons of 
Gerd, and sold the province of Scania to Magnus, king of 
Sweden. In 1347 he also sold Esthland, Kurland, and Li- 
vonia, which had been conquered by Waldemar II., to the 
grand-master of the Teutonic Order in Prussia, for 18,000 
marks of silver. It seems however that it was not cowardice 
which led him to dispose of provinces which for the time 
he was unable to defend ; for with the money he raised an 
army, and although he renounced Livonia and the sister- 
provinces, he attacked king Magnus of Sweden, in 1361, 
and forced him to cede Scania. He also conquered the 
island of Gothland, which remained a Danish province 
till 1645. He was less successful in two wars with the 
Hanseatic towns, and he did not obtain peace until he had 
given up almost the whole commerce of Denmark into the 
hands of those powerful citizens, who treated the king with 
great haughtiness. The treaty by which the second war was 
finished, in 1364, was particularly humiliating for the king : 
the treaty of peace begins:— 'We, the burgomasters, 
aldermen, and citizens of the towns of Liibeck, &c, 

Eromise to grant an eternal peace to Waldemar, king of 
>enmark, the Wends, and Goths.' This is the first in- 
stance of the title of king of the Goths having been given 
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to the king of Denmark, and it seem* that Waldemar as- 
sumed it after the conquest of the island of Gothland. The 
title is still used in Denmark. In 1363 Waldemar gave 
his daughter Margaretha in marriage to Hagen or Hakon, 
the son and heir of Magnus, king of Norway. In 13GU he 
was again involved in war with the Hanseatic towns, and 
after the destruction cf his navy, as well as his army, he 
begged for peace, in 1370, and ceded to these towns the 
province of Scania for fifteen years. 

Waldemar III. died in 1;*73. the last of the first Danish 
dynasty, which had ruled in Denmark from the beginning 
of Danish history. *He left two daughters : Ingeborg, mar- 
ried to Henry, duke of Mecklenburg ; and Margaretha, 
married to Hakon of Norway, as already observed. After 
the death of Waldemar, one part of the Danes wished to 
chose Albrecht, duke of Mecklenburg, the son of Ingeborg, 
for their king, while another part voted for Olaus, the son 
of Margaretha. A civil war broke out, which however 
was soon terminated by an agreement that Olaus should be 
king. But on account of his youth, Olaus was put under 
the guardianship of his mother Margaretha, who after- 
wards succeeded in uniting the three Scandinavian king- 
doms by the Uniou of Kalmar. 

(Holberg, Baron af, Dunnemark's Riges Hittorie, vol. i., 
p. 42&460 ; Krantz, ixueonia ; Mallet, Hisioirs du Dane- 
mark.) 

WALDEN. SAFFRON. [Essex.] 

WALDRNBURG. [Schonuuko.] 

WALDENSES. [Vaujxhs.] 

WALDO, PETER. [Vaudois.] 

WALDSTATTEN and W A LDST ATTER SEE. [Lu- 

ZKRN : 8WMTBRLANO.] 

WALES, a principality of Great Britain, lies on the west 
side of that island, between 51" 20' and S3* 25' N. lat. 
and 2° 41' and 4* SO' W. long. It is bounded on the west 
and north by St. George's Channel, on the east by the 
English counties of Chester, Salop, Hereford, and Mon- 
mouth, and on the south and south-east by the Bristol 
Channel. Its greatest length from north to sooth is about 
180 miles, and its breadth from east to west varies from 80 
to 80 miles. It contains 7425 square miles. In the third 
report of the Committee on Emigration, in 1829, the distri- 
bution of land was stated as follows 

Aera*. 

Cultivated 3,117,000 

Uncultivated, capable of improvement 530,000 
unprofitable . . 1,105,000 



Total 4,752,000 
The general physical features of W r ales are given in 
detail in the article Great Britain. 

History. — The origin of the names Wales and Welsh 
has been much questioned and discussed. Some writers 
make them a derivation from Gael or Gaul (which names 
arc by the same authorities derived from Guetlud and 
Gathel, all signifying Woodlandera). G and W at the be- 
ginning of words arc often interchanged, and so far there 
is no difficulty in considering Gael and Wales as identical. 
Ou the other hand, some writers observe that Walsh in the 
northern languages of Europe signifies a stranger, and that 
the Britons, being unlike the Saxons and Angles in speech 
and customs, were therefore called Welsh, and their country 
Wales. Other antiquarians, adopting the same derivation, 
assign other reasons for the application of the term. The 
Saxon Clironicle speaks of the Wealas, Wylishe, or Welsh ; 
and Taliesin, a Welsh bard of the sixth century, styles his 
own country Wallia. This is an argument against the 
supposition that the name was other than national. 

The term Cambria, which is another and frequent name | 
for Wales, is evidently derived from Cyumry or Cymri, 
one of the two great families into which the Celtte appear 
!• have been divided. 

The history of the island of Great Britain previous to 
and during the period of the Roman domination is given 
in the article Britannia, and as there are no materials for a 
history of Wales during that period distinct from the nar- 
rative of events in the island generally, we shal I refer to I 
that article and to England, and proceed to give briefly 
the principal events connected with Wales frpm the time 
of the establishment of the Saxons, Angles, and other 
tribes in England, by which the antient inhabitants of the 
island were gradually driven to tlie west. 

Down to the Roman conquest the Welsh, under a 



variety of princes, were engaged in almost constant war- 
fare with the Saxons and Angles. During the sixth and 
seventh centuries, the oountry appears to have been divided 
into a number of petty kingdoms or principalities. At 
many as fourteen co-existing kingdoms are mentioned 
'The condition of the Cambro-Britous at this juncture caiK 
says Sharon Turner, ' for our most compassionate nnxie'r. 
They had been driven out of their antient country ; the? 
had retired to those parts of the island by mountain*, 
woods, marshes, and nvers secluded from the rest ; yet a 
this retreat they lived with their hands against every mat 
and every man's hand against them. They were the conn 
mon butt of enterprise to the Angles of Be mica a. and Dsn 
and Me rem ; to the Saxons of Wessex; and to the Gwi» 
lians of Ireland : and they were always as eager to assail a 
to defend. The wild prophecies ol enthusiasts, who ma- i 
took hope for inspiration, having promised to them in do 
long period the enjoyment of the soil from which they had 
been exiled, produced in them a perpetual appetite for war.' 

In the commencement of the seventh century. fitheJ- 
frith, king of Bernicia, and the grandson of Ida. 
attacked the Welsh, assembled under BrochniaeJ, king of 
Powys, gained a decisive victory, and put 1200 priest* to 
death, who had assembled to offer their prayers tar the sno 
cess of their countrymen. A hunt the same tune Ceol- 
walph, from Wessex. jienetrated into the ^r«v\Boe ol 
Glamorgan; but the inhabitants, under Tewdnc, uwir 
former king, drove the invaders across the Severn. Edwin, 
sovereign of Deira and Rcrnicia, subdued Anglesey and a 
considerable part of North Wales, and drove Cadwailon. 
the sovereign of North Wales, and whose father had been 
the protector of Edwin in early life, into Ireland. Csd- 
wallon defeated and slew Edwin in 033, and penetrawd 
into and desolated Northumbria. Successful in fourteen 
great battles and sixty skirmishes, Cadwallon was regaidai 
by the Cyumry or Welsh as the deliverer of their country 
He was however slain, with the flower of his army, in in 
engagement with Oswald of Northumbria. 

Ethelbald, king of Mercia, endeavoured in the early part 
of the eighth century to annex the region lying bet««s 
the Severn and the Wye to his territories, and with Uat 
view entered Wales with a powerful army, but the Welsh, 
in a battle fought near Abergavenny, checked his progres. 
Ethelbald however, uniting with the king of Wesaei. over- 
powered them. Dissensions between Mercia and Wewex 
soon followed, which led to a successful confederation be- 
tween Roderic Molwynoo, the Welsh leader, and Cuthrai 
king of Wessex, against the king of Mercia. whom tbij 
defeated in battle at Hereford. The allianoe was ol ah* 
duration, and Cuthred in turn took up arms agam 
and defeated the Welsh, and in 753 Roderic Moliurw 
abandoned the south-western district of Wales and wttit- 
drew into North Wales. Towards the end of the eigato 
century the Mercians succeeded in driving the Welsh rnw 
the border territory, and Otfa, king of Mercia, mack to 
artificial boundary from the mouth of the river Dee oo tat 
north to the river Wye on the south, known by the ma* 
of Clawdd Offa, or Otta s Dyke, traces of which an <1 
to be found along a great part of the line. Wna 
exception, no permanent footing was gained in wsla. 
although Egbert, king of Wessex, gained some imports* 
victories in 828, and penetrated as tar as Snowdon : btf 
the incursions of the Danes, by calling away the Sairnv 
left the country for some time in tranquillity. Rodent, 
who had acquired the sovereignty of nearly all Wales, in 
843 divided his dominions into three principalities, to 
which his three sons succeeded. One of these principali- 
ties was called by the Welsh, Gwynedd, and corresponded 
nearly to Uie present North Wales; another, Ceredigion 
and Dyved, or South Wales ; and the third Powys, compn*- 
ing parts of Montgomeryshire, Shropshire, and Radnor- 
shire. 

Other smaller tracts were occupied by various princes, 
who, suffering from the attacks of Roderic s sons, sought 
and obtained the protection of Alfred, king of England, 
and Aoarawd, one of the three sons of Roderic before men- 
tioned, subsequently did the same, and became subject to 
the Saxon king. In 877 Mertyn (another of the sons of 
Roderic) being deposed by his brother Cade J 1, the dynasties 
of Powys and South Wales were united under the latter 
prince, at whose death, in 907, lus son Howel Dds succeeded 
to the soveicignty. Anarawd survived his brother Cadell 
only six years, and was succeeded by his son Edward the 
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Bald ; but this pnnee was slain in an engagement between 
the English and the Danes. In this way the three subdivi- 
sions of Wales became reunited under the sceptre of one 
king, Howel, who was sumamed Dda, 1 he Good. He appear* 
to have been an excellent king, and he reformed and 
digested the laws of his country. At a subsequent period 
Wales was divided into two principalities. North and South 
Wales, but th*s former seems to have had some predomi- 
nance over the latter. During all these changes however 
some district i appear to have had their separate petty 
princes. 

The Danes, in 875, appear to have ravaged a great part 
of 8outh Wales. 

In the tenth century a fine or annual tribute of monev 
was imposed on the Welsh, bv Athebtan, king of England, 
who had obtained the nominal dominion of Wales. This 
payment was subsequently changed by Edirar into an 
annual tribute of three hundred beads of wolves, which 
then inrested the country. As the wolves were extirpated, 
which is stated to have been the case within three or four 
years from the imposition of this tribute, the payment in 
"money was resumed. On the occasion of a visit by Edgar 
to Chester, Macehus of Anglesey and the Isles, and three 
petty Welsh kings did homage. This Macehus, or Hiring, 
was son of the king of Denmark, and having been sent by 
his father to England, had conquered Anglesey. 

On the accession of William the Conqueror, the Welsh 
refused to pay tribute. The Norman conqueror invaded 
their country with a considerable army, reduced them to 
submission, and compelled their princes to do homage and 
take an oath of allegiance as his vassals, and from this 
period the English kings preferred a claim to Wales 
as their dominion. On the accession of William Rufus, 
the Welsh, uniting with some discontented English baron«, 
committed devastations and outrages on the English 
border. At the same time Eineon, Jestyn ap Owrgaint, 
and other chieftains of South Wales rose in rebellion 
against Rhys ap Tudor, their king, and with the assistance 
of Robert Eitztiamon, and a body of Normans, defeated 
their prince. Jestyn refusing however to fulfil a pro- 
mise he bad made to Eineon, namely, to give the latter 
his daughter in marriage, the Normans assisted Eineon 
in wresting from Jestyn the territory of Morganwg. the 
principal part of which Eitzhamon retained for himself and 
liis knights, leaving only the barren mountains for Eineon. 
In this manner, and by grants from William the Conqueror 
and his son to their Norman dependents of all lands thev 
might acquire possession of in Wales, originated the Lords 
Marchers. * Among the foremost was Bernard de New- 
marche, with a train of followers, who subdued and took 

?<>ssession of Brecknockshire. Roger de Montgomery did 
William the First homage forCardigan ; as did also Arnulph. 
his youngest son, for the great lordship of Pembroke. 
Nor were the northern parts of the country long secure 
from the encroaching spirit of the times. The Earl of 
Shrewsbury, having paid homage for Powys-land, proceeded 
to subdue that region ; Hugh Lupus, earl of Chester, did 
the same for Engletield and Rhyvonioc ; Ralph Mortimer, 
for the district of Elvel ; Hugh de Lacie, for the lands of 
Euas and Eustace ; and Omer. for Inold and Hopedale. 
In the year 1102 Henry I. bestowed several other lordships 
and castles in Wales on Englishmen and Normans : and 
for the purpose of still further breaking the high spirit of 
the Cambrians, he introduced, in the year 1108. into Pem- 
brokeshire, a numerous colony of Flemings.' (Rev. J. 
Evans.) The principality of 8onth Wales was for a time 
destroyed ; Powys-land was also possessed by the English ; 
and North Wales alone retained its indepeni lence. 

In 1237, Gryffyth, the eldest son of Llewellyn ap Jorwcth. 
prince of North Wales, rebelling against his father, that 
prince applied for the protection of Henry III. of England, 
which he received upon the disgraceful terms of yielding 
vassalage to the English crown. David, the eldest son of 
Llewellyn, on the death of his father, renewed the homage 
to England, and taking his brother Gryffvth prisoner, 
delivered him to Henry, who imprisoned him in the Tower, 
where he lost his life in an attempt to regain his free- 
dom. After the death of Gryffyth, Henry gave the prin- 
cipality of Wales to his eldest son Edward, afterwards 
ivdward I. David now sought the aid of the pope, 
offering as an inducement that the sovereignty of Wales 
should in future be held under the church of Rome. The 
pope absolved David from his oath of allegiance to 



Henry, and his commissioners cited the English king to 
appear before them to answer to the charge of David. 
Henry, it is said, quieted the pope with large sums ot 
money. Llewellyn, the youngest son of Gryffyth, suc- 
ceeded to the thrbne of North Wales on the death of his 
uncle David, and his brother Owen Goch to that of South 
Wales, and was obliged to renew the homage, which was 
now claimed by England as an established right. He 
however entered into a confederacy with Simon de Mont- 
fort, earl of Leicester, and invading England with an army 
of 30,000 men, ravaged the lands of Roger de Mortimer 
and all the neighbouring barons adhering to Henry. 
Pnnce Edward repulsed him and forced him back into the 
mountains of North Wales. Llewellyn contrived notwith- 
standing to give his support to the enemies of Henry, 
but when that king was at last securely seated on his 
throne, peace was established between the two countries. 
After the accession of Edward I. to the English throne, 
the Welsh prince was summoned to do homage, which 
he declined doing without having hostages for his safe 
conduct, and demanded that his consort, who was Ed- 
ward's prisoner, should be restored. This Edward re- 
fused to comply with, and immediately proceeded to levy 
war against him, assisted by David and Roderic, brothers 
of Llewellyn, who had dispossessed them of their inherit- 
ance. The Welsh prince defended himself among the 
inaccessible mountains of Carnarvonshire, but Edward 
blocked up Llewellyn and his army so effectually, that alter 
sustaining all the horrurs of a siege, they were obliged to 
yield to the wary English king. The terms imposed by 
Eil ward were — a payment of 50,000/.; Llewellyn and 
the Welsh barons to do homage and swear fealty to the 
English crown ; to surrender a portion of their territory ; 
to make pecuniary compensation to Llewellyn s brothers 
and to deliver hostages for future obedience. The Eng 
lish however, rendered insolent by this victory, harassed 
and oppressed the inhabitants of the border; severer terms 
were imposed on Llewellyn, followed by other insults and 
indignities. The brave mountaineers once more deter- 
mined to give battle to their oppressors. In this campaign 
Llewellyn was joined by his brother David, but Llewellyn 
was slain in or immediately after an engagement with the 
earl of Mortimer, near Builth in Breconshire. This hap- 
pened in 1284. David, who succeeded him in the princi- 
pality, was soon after executed at Shrewsbury as a traitor 
for defending by arms the liberties of his native country 
and his own hereditary authority. As an appropriate 
sequel, a massacre of the Welsh bards by Edward's orders 
soon followed. The nobility of Wales submitted to the 
conqueror, and by the statute of Rothelan, passed in the 
12th vear of Edward's reign, Wales was incorporated and 
united with England. 

Thus ended the existence of the Welsh as an indepen- 
dent nation, after having retained their freedom from 
foreign yoke for nine hundred years longer than the rest 
of England. The title of Prince of Wales was bestowed 
by Edward upon his son, afterwards Edward II., and has 
ever since been the title conferred on the king of Eng- 
land's eldest son. [Wales, Prince of.] 

In 1295 insurrections broke out in various parts of 
Wales. 'The inhabitants of West Wales took up amis 
under their leader Maelgwyn Vychan, and carried devas- 
tation over the counties of Pembroke and Cardigan. The 
southern parts revolted under the command of Morgan, a 
descendant of the lords of Morganwg; and Madoc, an 
illegitimate son of Llewellyn, was at the head of the in- 
surgents of North Wales. Their proceedings, although 
conducted without any common principle or purpose, 
became so formidable as to require the presence of Ed- 
ward in person to reduce them to submission. A mi!. se- 
quent revolt by Sir Gryffyd Lloyd was put down. Edward 
built castles at Rhuddlan, Conway, Beaumaris, Carnarvon, 
Harlech, and Aberystwith. These castles were erected in 
those counties which Edward had really subdued, and in 
which alone the statute of Rothelan could be immediately 
enforced. The last effort by the Welsh to maintain an 
independent existence was under Owen Glendwr [Glbjv- 
nwR. Owkn], in the commencement of the fifteenth cen- 
tnry. His career and brilliant success in opposing the Eng- 
lish army are intimately connected with English history. 

The Welsh for many ages kept up a strong feeling of 
hatred for the English, which some of the English 
statutes relating to the Welsh were little calculated to 
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remove, but which time and the subsequent assimilation j 
01 the laws of the country to those of England ameliorated ; 
bo that it may be 6&id nt last to have worn itself down to 
mere prejudice and a little national feeling of jealousy on 
both sides, which still exists. It was a considerable time 
however before the WeUh were put on the same footing 
with English subjects. Severe laws were passed in 
the reigns of the fourth and sixth Henries, the former 
containing provisions directed against the bards, who 
kept up the national feeling of discontent by songs of < 
former glory and narratives of English wrongs; but in 
6pite of the attempts to suppress them, the bards con- 
tinued to flourish. Other provisions of the same sta- 
tute enacted that no Welshmen should hold any offices 
in Wales, except they happened to be bishops ; that tlmy 
should not have any caat.e, fortress, or house of defence ; 
and even marrying a Welsh woman equally incapacitated 
an Englishman. By a statute of Henry v III. i26 Hen. 
VIII., c. G) no person in Wales or the Marches was allowed 
to carry without licence to any sessions or court there : or 
within two miles of the same, or to any town, church, fair, 
market, or congregation, any * bill, low-bow, cross-bow, 
hand-gun, sword, staff, dagger, halbert, raorespike, spear, 
or any other weapon, privy coat or armour ;' and by the 
same statute games of running, wrestling, leaping, and all 
other games, * the game of shooting only excepted,' were 
prohibited on pain of a year's imprisonment and fine. By 
a statute however passed in a subsequent period of the 
same reign it was declared that persons born in Wales 
should enjoy all the liberties of English subjects ; but a 
clause in the same statute declared that no one using the 
Welsh language should have or enjoy any office or fees in 
any of the king's dominions, but should forfeit them unless 
he used English ; and it appears that the provisions of the 
26th of Henry VIII. were revived by a later statute. The 
proceedings in all law and other courts were also directed 
to be conducted in the English language. 

By the statute of Rothelan (12 Edward I., c. 5) a part 
of Wales was formed into the counties of Anglesey, 
Carnarvon, Merioneth, and Flint ; and by a statute 
passed in the 27th year of the reign of Henry VIII., va- 
rious lordships in the Marches were united to English or 
Welsh counties, and the remainder were divided into new 
counties, viz. Monmouth, Brecknock, Radnor, Mont- 

S ornery, and Denbigh ; and by this statute one knight was 
irected to be chosen for each county in Wales, and a 
burgess for every borough being a county town, except the 
county town of Merioneth, and a member was subsequently 
given to Haverfordwest. By the 2 Wm. IV., c. 45 (Re- 
form AM, an additional member was given to the counties 
of Carmarthen, Denbigh, and Glamorgan ; a member was 
given to Merthyr Tydvil, and one to Swansea, and nume- 
rous places were made contributory boroughs to each of 
the antient boroughs returning members. 

Conttitution, Uovernment, Late*, and Customs. — The 
laws and chief features of the constitution of the Britons 
when mastere of the whole island seem to have been pre- 
served in Wales for a considerable time ; many of them 
indeed remained in full force until their abolition or 
alteration by express statutes at a comparatively recent 
period. The government from the earliest period appears 
to have been monarchical, but not following a strict rule 
of descent. The successor was nominated in many in- 
stances by the reigning king ; and although generally 
selected from the royal family, was not necessarily the next 
heir. An old code of laws compiled from those of Howel 
Dda states that no one is an ' edung' (a heir to the throne) 
• except that person to whom the king shall give hope of 
succession and designation.' No power but the regal could 
either enact or abrogate a law. Traces of a popular re- 
presentation are to be found in the formation of a digest 
of the Welsh laws by Howel dda, in the tenth century. 
For this purpose six of the most intelligent and powerful 
persons were summoued out of every cymwd, or hundred, 
and also the nobles, bishops, and principal clergy, to assist 
that king in the great work of legislation. By these 
means the antient Taws were revised, others enacted, and 
all digested into one regular code, and a declaration 
made that they should not be altered, except by means of 
a similar national council. There does not appear however 
to have been any precedent for this mode of proceeding 
by Howel Dda, nor does it seem to have been subsequently 
adopted in the formation or alteration of the Welsh laws by 



Bleddyn, prince of North Wales in the lltli century.au 

others. On the contrary, all the witnesses examined I] ; 
commissioners appointed by Edward 1. to inquire ia:. . 
laws and customs existing in Wales, agreed ths: . 
princes of Wales could alter the laws at tlieir pita** 
nor do they make the least mention of a. parhaofs; 
even a council. (Barringtons fJbtrnaJicin* on tkf v 
tutet.) The laws of Howel Dda, at t rst enforced Uux jj 
out the whole of Wales, were afterwards-, on aeuxr: 
local customs, formed into three independent code*, in-.. 
force respectively in Vcnedotia or North "Wales, Dc-. 
or South Wales, and Gwent or South-east Wale*. •• 
mediately below the sovereign ranked the C'ci- 
or great men, holding their lands from t he crowr 
each presiding as lord over his particular domain- 
immediate tenants of the king, they were obligee 
perform certain services. Some held their land* by _ 
tenure of personal attendance on the king s court. • 
the majority retained their estates by the gwaeth s*w*y 
or military service, being bound on summons to al-rj 
their sovereign with a certain number of men je 
and follow him to the war; to aid in tht rrp*i.~ fll 
the royal castles; and were al s o assessed with ctmic 
stated rents, payable in money or kind.' Rev. J. Eux* ' 
Under this reserve of tribute the lands were inhentaule 
by the family. 

The great body of the people were composed o*' v*o 
classes, both holding under ana subject to the Lcheitcrt : 
those of the first class holding their lands at disrretwt. «>- 
posscssing the power of buying and selling, and *bo« 
seignorial service was the least degrading of the at-*: 
kind. Those of the other class, denominated Carta*. ««r 
considered the property of the lord, attached to the kL xJ. 
saleable with the estate. Both were subject, like th< i 
to military attendance in time of war, and to contrihM* 
in money or kind. Lands descended to all son* ■ 
the youngest son divided them, and the portions were 
chosen according to seniority. The king was the duos. - ' 
heir, and took all lands where the owner left do bcir •• 
his body or co-heir as near as a third cousin.* UlegiUsu ? 
offspring inherited, but legitimate of the same dtprt 
consanguinity liad the preference ; subject however tc "- 
strange law, that if an owner of land had an heir «iiLjc 
bodily blemish, and another who was blemished .jacii fc 
one blind, or deaf, or crippled), the unblemished was '■< 
heir to the whole land, whether he was legitimate «r> 
gitimate; and the reason assigned was, that no oy. >- 
was blemished could accomplish the service of tie 
due to the king in the court and in the army. Female* ■ 
excluded until all the males were extinct. This la* 
nued in force until the reign of Henry VIII.. as mp- - ^ 
the equal right of sons, but the exclusion of fenuia 
abolished and the exclusion of illegitimate offspnei t> 
forced by Edward L, in the statute of Rothelan Uibw in- 
ferred to. By the statute 27 Henry VIII., c. 2d it 
enacted that land in Wales should descend aeconi-R? ■<• 
the English laws, and that the laws and at alum v! 
realm, and none other, should be there executed. TtJ» 
declaration was repeated in subsequent statute* in li* 
same reign, and power given to persons to shea W.i* 
in Wales from them and their heirs to any perwsi r, 
fee simple, fee tail, for life or years, according to 'm 
laws of England, notwithstanding any Welsh law or cu> 
torn to the contrary. The sfatute 34 and 35 Hen. Vttt 
continued the court of the president and council of Wsk* 
and the Marches, which had originated with the jh>«- 
of the border districts by English noblemen, and tec- 
re-established by Edward IV., and seems to have ex- 
cised an equitable and undefined jurisdiction. Regulate > 
for the administration of justice in North Wales h*i 
been effected by Edward I., and by the last-mention*-' 
statute of Henry VIII. Justices were appointed to 
hold sessions, to be called the king's sessions, twice e*tn> 
year in all the counties of Wales, which was divided l« 
that purpose into four districts of three counties earn. 
These justices had power equal to the English judges in ^ 
actions, real, personal, and mixed, and for the trial of sil 
criminal offences. They also had an equitable jurisdiction, 
and held courts of chancery on the circuits. The precise 
origin of this branch of their power seems obscure. Tlx 
statute of Henry did not confer the power in precise terms 
but it probably did in effect by the clause giving the cus- 
tody of the seal for the counties, to the chamberlain <* 
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jward of the circuit, who constituted a part of the court. I t 
- . M also been suggested that the abolition of the court of 
e president and council of the Marches, which was effected 
the reign of William and Mary, threw a considerable 
•»• : rtion of their equitable jurisdiction into the courts of great 
ssions. Most of the pleadings at common law were drawn 
. id filed during the continuance of the scissions at one town 
t. .he statute of Henry directing that six courts, on as 
any days, should be held in each county), and it very fre- 
jently happened that a cause was carried on from it» com- 
encement to the close during those six days. Eight days' 
Mice of action was however required to be given to a 
.'fendant. From the common law side, an appeal lay to 
ic Court of Queen's Bench ; and from the equity side, to 
>e House of Lords. After the appointment or a second 
istice for each circuit, by a statute of Elizabeth, all the 
ials took place before the two judges, in the same man- 
cr as a trial at bar in England. Parties had the power 
owever, in most actions, of so framing the record, as to 
nable them to try the causes at the assizes in the nearest 
English county — a power which was frequently exercised, 
he judges of these courts of great sessions were gene- 
» "»tfly barristers, practising in England, their official station 
nly lasting during the circuit. These courts were only 
-reently abolished (1830) by the 11 Geo. IV. and 1 VVm. 
V., c. 70, and Wales divided into two circuits. North and 
•i itouth Wales. 

The number of justices of the peace in each county was 
estricted by the 34 and 33 of Henry VIII. to eight, in ad- 
. L lition to the president, council, and justices of the Lord Pre- 
sident's Court ; but this clause v. as repealed in the reign of 
William and Mary. 

£ The practice ot the sheriffs' courts for pleas under forty 
shillings was by the 34th and 35th of Henry VIII. assimi- 
lated to that of England, and trials in these courts were to 
be decided by wager of law, or verdict of six men, at the 
election of the plaintiff or defendant. 

A variety of other enactments respecting the administra- 
tion of justice are to be met w ith in the statutes of Henry 
VIII., above referred to, most of them corresponding with 
the English laws of that period. 

Antiquitiei. — Wales abounds in memorials of its past 
history. The cromlechs, and carnedds, and barrows [Tu- 
mulus], relics of the Druids [Britannia] and bards ; camps, 
British and Koman ; abbeys and castles of later periods ; 
are all to be met with in various parts of the principality. 
Detailed notices of these will be found in this work in ar- 
* tides treating of each county. 

For a notice of Welsh literature and language, se 
articles Great Britain, Bard, and Wklsu Langi 
and Literature. 

Divisions, Population, Occupations, «£c. — Wales is di- 
vided into North and South Wales, each containing six 
- counties. The following table gives their names, popula- 
tion in 18-11, area, and number of parishes: — 
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Population 
in 1M1. 


Aien in 


No. of 


North Walks. 








Anglesey . 


50,890 


271 


07 


Caernarvonshire . 


81,008 


544 


71 


Denbighshire . . 


80.291 


633 


59 


Flintshire . . . 
Merionethshire . 


66.547 


244 


27 


39,238 


663 


34 


Montgomeryshire . 


6 l J,220 


839 


54 


South Walks. 








Brecknockshire . 


53,295 


754 


67 


Cardiganshire . . 


68,380 


675 


65 


Caermarthenshire . 


106,482 


974 


76 


Glamorganshire . 
Pembrokeshire . 


173,462 
88,262 


792 
610 


127 
145 


Radnorshire . . 


25.186 


426 


52 


Total . 


911,321 


7425 


84 t 



Since the passing of the 11 Geo. IV. and 1 Wm. IV., 
c. 70, Wales has no jurisdiction in legal matters distinct 
from England. It is divided into two circuits — North and 
South Wales, and one judge travels each. 

It contains four bishopries -those of Bangor and St. 
Asaph in North Wales, and of St. David's and Llandaff in 
South Wales. The boundaries however of the Welsh and 
English bishoprics adjoining are not determined by any 
reference to trie boundaries of the principality, any more 
than they are by the division* of counties. 



Many details respecting the amount and employment of 
the population of Wales are given in the article Great 
Britain ; but the census of 1841 affords data and materials 
for some further particulars. 

The population in 1841 was — males, 447,333 • females, 
463,788: total, 911,821. The total population in 1831 
was 806,182, showing an increase in the ten years of 
105,139, or 13 per cent., being 1 -5 per cent, less than the 
rate of increase in England during the same period. The 
average number of inhabitants to every square mile in 
1841 was a fraction less than 123, while the returns for 
England in the same year give a population of nearly 300 
to every square mile. The number of inhabited houses in 
1841 was 1*8,190; uninhabited, 10,133; building, 17C9. 

The inhabitants are chiefly engaged in agriculture, as 
will be seen by the following enumeration, taken from the 
returns of 1831, the returns of 1841 in these particulars not 
having yet been published. Number of families employed 
in agricultural pursuits, 73.195 ; employed in trade, ma- 
nufactures, be., 44,702; all other families, 48,641. The 
centesimal proportions therefore were — agriculture, 43-9; 
trade, manufactures, &c., 26- 9; all others, 29*2: total, 
100. 

The farms are generally speaking small, and more than 
one half of them are cultivated by the occupiers without 
the assistance of labourers. The returns of 1831 gave the 
number of occupiers engaged in agriculture and employing 
labourers at 19,728, and those not employing labourers at 
19,966. A considerable number of the latter are either 
owners as well as occupiers of the small portion of soil 
they cultivate, or hold it from the lord of the manor at a 
nomiual or reduced rent. 

The principal manufacture in Wales is that of iron, and 
this is chiefly confined to Glamorganshire. Immense 
quantities of ore are raised in that county, where the 
most extensive smelting-furnaces in the empire are to be 
met with. In the year 1830 the quantity of iron made in 
South Wales was estimated at 277,000 tons, nearly equal 
to the whole quantity produced in Staffordshire and the 
rest of England. The iron is shipped at Newport, Swan- 
sea, Llanelly, and other ports on the Glamorganshire and 
Monmouthshire coasts ; and the latter county, as forming 
part of the South Wales coal-basin and mining-districts, 
must be included in the estimates of the amount of iron 
and coal produced. 

Copper-ore, brought from Cornwall and other parts of 
England, from Ireland, and foreign countries, is smelted in 
large quantities at Swansea. The total quantity of ore 
smelted therein the year ending June, 1840, was 56,285 tons. 

The great coal-field of South Wales affords employment 
to a number of hands. The quantity of coal and culm ex- 
ported at the different ports of South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, in 1839, was 1,376,217 tons, and in 1810, 
1,438,276 tons. North Wales also yields some coal and 
iron, from the vicinities of Wrexham and Kuabon in Den- 
bighshire. Lead (with some silver-ore) and copper are 
raised in Anglesey, Cardiganshire, and other pails of 
Wales, as well as large quantities of slate, limestone, and 
marble. Various manufactures in lead, iron, copper, and 
brass are carried on at Holywell in Flintshire. Flannel, 
coarse cloth, and stockings are manufactured in Montgo- 
meryshire and other parts of North Wales, the first-men- 
tioned article in considerable quantities, but the trade in 
ail of them has decreased considerably of late years. The 
shipping, &c. at Pembroke, Milford, Swansea, Caernar- 
von, Bangor, Port Madoc, and other ports also afford em- 
ployment to many persons. The number of persons en- 
gaged in manufacture and in making machinery, in 1831, 
was 0218; and the number of labourers employed in la- 
bour not agricultural, 31,571. Hie latter class comprises 
those occupied in raising iron-ore and coal, and labour 
connected with them, and the other sources of employment 
just enumerated. 

Education. — To say that the state of the people in re- 
gard to education is very low, is only to state a defect 
common to England and Wales; but the latter country is 
even less advanced than the former. There are a great 
number of Sunday-schools in connection with the Church 
and dissenters, and the*.e form at once the commencement 
and end of the education of a great portion of the commu- 
nity. These Sunday-schools are almost all supported by 
subscription, without endowment or payment by the scho- 
lars. A table of the various classes of schools and the 
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number of scholar* will be found in the article Grkat 
Britain, taken from the return* laid before parliament in 
1H34. 'Hie number of marriages in the Welsh division ot 
the Registrar-General (which includes Monmouthshire), in 
the year ending June 30, 1841. was 7565. Uf this nnm- 
her 3530 men and 5171 women signed the marriage re- 
gister with marks. The mean proportion per cent, of per- 
son* married in Wales, in the three years ending June 30, 
1841, who signed with marks— or in'other words, those un- 
able to write— was, 47 6 men, and 69 0 women ; while the 
mean centesimal proportion in England and Wales of per- 
sons marrying in the same years, who signed with marks, 
was 33*28 men and 49 "29 women. This is a very safe, 
fair, and simple tett of the state of education. 'The par- 
ties are neither asked whether they can write or read, nor 
formally requested to write ; but sign the marriage regis- 
ters with their name or their mark in attesting the mar- 
riage. The parties who marry are on an average about 
25 yeare of age ; so the test shows the state of education 
ten or twenty years ago, and the subsequent inducements 
to the retaining of the information and skill then acquired.' 
(Fourth Report of the Registrar- General.} 

Religion. — Dissenters of various creeds abound in 
Wales. The Independents or ('oneregationalists are pro- 
bably the most numerous. Particular or Calvinistic Bap- 
tists, and Primitive, Wesleyan, and Welsh Oalvinishc 
Methodists compose the remainder of the great body of 
dissenters in Wales. The number of buildings registered 
in Wales for the solemnization of marriages, up to the 
30th of June, 1842, was 192; but this is not a safe guide 
in estimating the proportion of dissenters, as many of the 
latter (the Methodists especially) have not as yet availed 
themselves of the late act; and in one county in Wales, 
where the dissenters certainly form the majority of inha- 
bitants, there is not one building registered for mar- 
riages. 

Pauperitm. — The number of paupers receiving relief in 
Wales rwith the exception of a small portion not then 



placed under the provisions of the Poor Law Amendment 
Act), at Lady-day, 1839, was 68,524 ; and at Lady-day. 
1840, 73,254. The proportion of paupers at the la*t-nam*-<! 
period to the population, taken from the returns of 1K3I 
(and excluding the population of the parts not under the 
operation of the act) was 9'4 per cent. In England tht 
proportion of paupers at the tame period to the population 
was 8 6. These tigures somewhat exceed the actual pn~ 
portion, as no allowance is made for the increase of popu- 
lation between 1831 and 1840. The expenditure for tita 
relief of the poor (exclusive of incidental charges and ex- 
penses), in 1831, was 289,422/., and in 1841, 2t«.0ftV. 
These respective sums, if equally apportioned amo-t the 
whole population according to the census of each ot ,v < «<- 
years, would amount in the first-named year (1831 'a 
7#. 2d., and in the last year (1841) to 5*. lOrf. per htsA 
In England the rate of expenditure per head in 1831 "*> 
Or. llr/., and in 1841, 6*. The result shows that. wh<^ 
the proportion of persons receiving relief in Wale* » 
somewhat greater than in England, the proportionate ex- 
penditure is less in the former country than in the latter, 
and that in Wales, as well as in England, the Poo. 
Law Amendment Act has beneficially atfected the nU^ 
payers. 

Crime. — The number of persons charged and convicted 
in Wales for offences have been as follows: — 



Year. 
1K11 
1837 
1*40 



(.'oovictnl. 
283 
21*2 
414 



159 

186 
236 



Toui. 

442 
478 
630 



Of those charged in 1840 there were, for offences ■earM 
the person, 06; against property with violence, -ii. 
against property without violence, 462; malieim* 
fences against property, 2 ; forgery and offences ftQKM 
the currency, 22 : other offences, 53 : total 050. <H 'i i- 
number 141 were females. Of the total number 45 cock; 
read and write well. 



End of Volume the Twenty- 
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